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ANDO'ClDKSf tlift son of LtMij^oras, of a nolilti Atho- 
ninii fiunily, was born about n.c. JtiM. Wo find him, during 
tho war of tlio Coroyravnns and (Jorintliians, roiniiiaiidin.L^, 
jointly with Glaucon, an Atlieniaii squadron whioh was 
KLMil to aid the Corcyrtnans (Thneyd. i. /jI). After this lie 
appears to have boon employed as ambassador on nu morons 
for(‘i^n missions. During tlio IVloponnesian war (about 
n.c. Ur)) Andooidos was invoUed in the eharjre of muti- 
latinj^ the Ilerinrp, (see Ai.cini auks,) ami, ace()rdin{^ to 
Vlutaroh, he savcsl himself by arousing his real or imaginary 
aei!(jm))liees, and anion*; them his own father, whom how- 
ever ho siiocccdod in resoniiii; from ea^iital punishmont. 
Ilut the history of all this tnmsaolion is obsouro. Aftm* this 
event Andooides wont abroad and visited Sicily, Italy, the 1 
IMoponnesus, and Thessaly : he also visited Asia Minor j 
and the island of Cyprus, w’herc ho heoamo on j;oo«l lernis 
with Ihohinjr of Citium, to whom he is aeeusodof deliverinj; 
up his own cousin, a female, whom he had carried oil’ Ironi 
Athens. I’lns story rests on ilmhlful authority ; hut the 
kinp; and the Athenian adventurer a])pear to luive tiuarrelled, 
and Ando<*.ides made his way ha<’k to Athens. The Kour ^ 
Hundred at this time (n.c. 411) directed the administration | 
of affair^, and Andocidos, who was always in tronljlo, w’as 
accused apparently on frivolous grounds, ami thrown into 
prison. On being released ho set ont again to Cvprus, and 
alt ai'hed himself to Kvagoras, king id' Salarnis. But he 
quarrelled with this new acquaintance also, and again re- 
turning to Athens after the restoration of the popular 
government, he was once more comptdled to quit the place 
and to retire to Klis. On the overthrow of the Thirty Ty- 
rants hy Thrasylmlus, (h.c. 403,) Andocidos returned to 
Athens, and recovered all the inlluenco which talents and 
eloquence naturally gave an unprincipled man in tho Athe- 
■fiian democracy. The rcmaindiT of his life is obscure. 
The life of Andocidos, attributed to Plutarch, speaks of his 
being sent to Lacedremon on the subject of thn peace (ri/c 
erp/;v»;r), in which attair he conducted himself in such a way 
ns not to venture hack to Athens. This peace has been 
conjectured to be that of Aiitalcidas, n.r. :lS 7. but at this 
time Andocidos was eighty-one years of age, if tho date of 
his birth is correctly given, and not likely to have been em- 
ployed on such a mission. 

It is unlortunale that the events of this orator's rambling 
lile are not better known. The times during which he lived 
wero full ot important occurrences, and a minute account of 
his life and adventures would have thrown groat light on 
the internal history of Athens and that of other states also. 
There is little doubt that he W'as a man of ability, hut with- 
out any principle. 

Four extant orations arc attributed to Andocidos: On the 
Mysteries: 0/2 (second) Ueturn td Athens: On the Peace 
ttith the Lapedeemomans ; and that Against Alribiades. 
The authenticity of the third and fourth arc disputed, that 
of the x'^hird at least, perhaps, with good reason. 

The orations of Aiidoeides ave found in the collections of 
the Athenian orators, by I!. Stephens (1575), in that hy 
Reisue, and in the later efditiou of Ri'kkiJi*. They ore al,so 
in Dobson’s collection (i82S), with tho Leitimes'Andoculefp 
of Sluitcr, $6c. They ^ycro translated ihto.Frcileh by tho 
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Abbe Auger, 1702. The oration on the Mysteries was pro- 
iioun<‘(‘tl wlicn Andocides was about seventy years of age, in 
rej»ly to an aciMisation brought against him by Callias of 
\iohiting a law respecting the ti'inplc of CIcrc?s at Klousis. 
Tho oration contains, hcsidcjs the immediate subject of tho 
defence', much information on ol.hi‘r parts of the orator's 
life. It is an admirable specimen of simple and perspicuous 
hingmige, and equally n'Uiarkablc for the skill with which 
tlu^ defv.'iice is comluctcil. 

ANDORRA, a valley on the southern side of the central 
1*} rcnccs, situated hetwemi two of the highest mountains, 
tho Maladt'tii and the IMoneal, the former 3808 and the 
latter .157(1 yards ahos ellie sea. The extent of this valley 
is forty miles in length, and twenty four in breadth; it is 
hounded on the east and soulli l»y the territory of Puigeerdi, 
hy Talarn on the west, and (iii the north liy the Pyrenees and 
tlie county of Koix, in France, 'i'he rivers Ihdira, Odino, and 
Os irrigate its fironnds, and flow into the mainstream, the 
Segiv, which Is a branch of tho Ebro. The territory is 
mountainous, hut abundant in pasturage. At Caldos, ns 
its name* imports, are abundant thermal springs. lt.s forests 
produce a great quantity of timber, winch is carried down 
the rivers Ijulira and Segn* into tho Ebro, and thence to 
Tortosa. The mountains abound in bears, wolve.s, wild 
boars, gouts, ami oilier species of uame. Besides Andorra 
it (‘ontoins five other villuges; Encampo, Masano, Ordino, 
San .luliiin, and t.'.uiiillo, the latter remarkable for it.s iron 
mines. The capital, Aiulorra, is situated on the river Ba- 
li ra, and contains 2 DUO inhabitants. 

Andorra is an indcpondeiil r('])\iblie, and though double in 
extent, is less known than that of San Marino, in Italy. It 
is governed hy u syndic, who presides in tht? council of the 
valley, and hy two llMuicrs, one appointcil by tlio king of 
Prance and the other by tlu* bishop of Urgel. Lewis le 
Dehonnaire gavi! the soveri'ignty of this valley to Sise- 
bertus, tho first bishop of Frgel, in Sl'J, and from that 
lime it has maintained its inde]>endciice between France and 
Spain. Amlorra, the chief town, on tht' Balira, has about 
‘2DD0 inhabitants. Tho people of the territory speak a 
Catalan diaUs-t. 

Sei! Mifuino ; Malte Brun, lltiversal Geography ^ vol. viii. 
p. 1‘24. Balbi, Abregc dc Geographies p. :i70. 

A'NDO\"KR, a borough and parish in the N.W. part of 
the county of Hants, and on the border of the downs which 
stretch into Wiltshire. It is on the lel't bank of tho river 
Anton, (a branch iif the Tese, or Test, which falls into 
Souihamplon water,) and from iu situation, gets the namo 
of Andover, (Saxon, AiHleafaran,) *. e.^ feny, or passage 
over tlio river Ande. It is (i.'J or 04 miles W.S.W. from 
London ; 51° 1‘2' 30" N. lat., 1° 28' W. lopg. from Gti;en- 
wich. 

The three principal streets are w'ell pavetl, but not lighted ; 
the houses arc well built, and the town is well supphod wdth 
water. The church is near tho north end of it, and is a 
spacious structure, of very groat antiquity, having existod 
as far back ns tho time of tho Conqueror. At tho west end 
is- a line semicircular, archod doorway, with zigzag mould- 
ings. Tlio living, a vicarage, with the chapclry of Foxcoto 
annexed, is in the patronage of Winchester College. There 
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aro tnecsting-houses for Baptists, Quakers, Indepetulents^ 
and Methodists ; a free grammar school, with a sehool- 
liouse built and kept in repair hy the corporation ; and an 
almahousc for six pinir ineiii erect ctl and endowed by John 
Phllcn, Esq., one of tho incnibers for the borough in the 
time of William III. Anoiher almshouse, for six poor 
women, was built wi(h funds beqiu'athed by Catherine 
Hanson, but not endowed. There is also a school-honse 
erected and eiuliiwed by ilolin l^ollen, Esep, for edu(*iitin_ij 
tw'eiity ])oor children. This esvablishmeiit is now incor- 
porated with the National School, supported by ad»litioiial 
.subscriptions, in which 2r>0 children are e«hieated. 

The town-hall is a handsome stone buildinj:: with a Gre- 
cian front, supported by ar<*hes; llie under purl is nseil as a 
nuirket-liouse. It was creeled wil bin these lew yt*ars. 1 he 
corporation is said to be as ancieiil as I lie linm (d thdin ; 
but the present charter was granted hy Queen Eli/ahelh. 

Andowr first ndurned ineinhers t“ Parliainoiit in the 
time of Edward I. ; but the ri.Lrld was lojjl, or disused, from 
the first yviir of Edward II., to Ihe twi^my 'ScVi’Ulli jear ol 
Queen Eli/aheth, wlien they nwwc a^aiii sent, and have 
since ]>een rejiularly relumed. Before the passing of the 
Heforni Bill, the right ol* election was in thi‘ corporation, 
which was t^onsidenid to he under the intlue.nco of the Karl 
of Portsmouth. By the Boundary Act connected with the 
Reform Bill, tho tylhiiig *>f Foxcoto was added to the 
Borough, which had previously iuchulcMl the parishes of 
Andover and Knight's Knhani. Tlie population of the 
whole was, in is;il, 11)06. 

The chief business of flic town consists in malting, and 
in tho manufacture of silk, which has lately supersciled that 
of shalloon, the former staple. A considi*rable quantity of 
timber is forwarded from llarewood forest to Pori siuoiith, 
by inean.s of the canal from this town, through Stoc.kbridge, 
' to Southampton water. 1’he market is on Saturday ; and 
there are three fairs in the )ear. 

About three miles west of the town, at the village of 
We} hill, is helil one of the largest fairs in J'higland. This 
fair begins on tho Hdh of October, and continues for six 
days. It \6 thus described in ‘ Britannia Hiber- 
nia^' a survey of Great Britain, published in 1720. * This 

fair is reckoned to be as great an one as any in England, 
for many commodities, lind for sheep, indisputably the 
biggest, \lie fanners coming out of the south, north, and cast 
to buy the Dursetsliini owes here. It i.s also a great laqi and 
eheeso fair, Ihclonuer being brought out of Sussex and 
Kent, and the latter out of Wiltshire, GloucesUM-jihire, and 
Scnnorsetsliirc.’ The above account of the idiicf artitdes of 
trade, will apply with little alteration to the present day. The 
sale of slioep, though tho favourite breed may be different, 
is still great: more than 1 10,000 have been sold on the first 
clay. Tho Farnham hops, the choicest of any grown in 
England, are chieliy solo here, and a place a[)propriat(:d to 
their sale, bears the name of Farnham Row. Many hor.scs, 
particularly c*art colts, are also sold. 

During this fair, assemblies are held in the town-hall 
at Andover. 

Near Andover, there arc the remains of some Roniun 
encampments, espcciully one on the summit of Bury Hill, 
a mile or two south-west of the town; and .some beautiful 
specimens of Romon paveuu iit have been found in the 
neighhourliood. (Warner s //aw/M/f/rc ,* Beauties uf England 
and IValPsJ) 

ANDOVER, a town in the state of Massachusetts, 
United States, about twenty miles tliroct distance N. by W. 
df Boston, and about two miles from the southern hank 
of the Merrimack river. It is also watered hy the Shaw- 
sheen. Andover is divided into three parishes, and has 
some inconsiderable manufactures. The north jiarish con- 
tains the Franklin Academy, and the south parish the 
Th^lo^ical Seminary, auil Phillips's Ac.ademy. The Theo- 
logical Seminary opened in ; it has four professors and 
fin 1831) 139 Htiulent.s, with a library of 10,000 volumes. 
The whole number that has been educated here was (in 
1831) 514. This establishment has ac^tpiired some celebrity 
f om the impulse it has given to the study of Hebrew in the 
United States. Tho population of Andover in 18*20, was 
3889 * iJSncyclop» Ajaericon, ,* Journal q/* Educutioji^ Nos. 
x,,xi.) 

/. ANDRE' (ST ), or ST. ENDRK', the capital of alord- 
in Hungary, in the circle cjalled the Hither Danube, 
‘Mtta in tho department of Pesth ; the number of its inha- 
jhilMts scarcely exceeds 3000, Their chief support is 


derived flrom the cultivation of the vine. The eastern 
Christians, who aro in number about 1000, huvo seven 
churches in the town ; which gives an average of scarcely 
nu>re than 157 persons to each church. This singular cir- 
cumstance originated in the immigration of tho Servians 
under Leopold I., each sect of whom founded their own 
place of worship. 

ANDRE' (JOHN), appears to have been a native of 
(..iehfield, and to have been boi*n there in IJal. In 1769 

he met at Bnxton a Miss Honoria S and tho eon- 

se<inenco was an immediate attuehment, which became ono 
of remarkable dtivotedness on his pari, and which wouJil 
seem to have been also returned by the lady. Her friends, 
however, interfered, and she was imlucaMl not only to diM*on- 
linuo her correspondence with Andre, but somt* \eaiN after 
(0 give lier band to another. Meanwhile Andre liad be- 
come a clerk in a eonmiercial bouse in Luidon. But on 
receiving intelligence of Miss S.'s marriage be deti'rmined 
to (piit both his" profession and hi?» <‘onnti’\, and having pro- 
cun*d a cornniissitm in the army, he proceeded with his regi- 
ment to North America, then the scat of war between Gn*iil 
Britain and her colonics. In this new field of entert>rise his 
talents and accomplishments soon raised him to diniiiiction ; 
and he attained the rank of major, with the appointment of 
adjutant-general to the North American army. In the 
summer of 1780 Major Andre wuis with the troops which 
occupied tin? town of New York under the command of Ge- 
neral Sir Henry Clinton, when the infamous Arnold, who 
had been entrusted hy Washington with the important posi- 
tion of West Point on the Hudson, about GO miles aljove 
New York, sent over to the British commander liis pro- 
posals for delivering that fortress into his hands — a scheme 
which, if it had succeeded, might not improbuhly have ])Ut 
ail end to the war. On Arnold's ovortun'S being aceeiited, 
AndrA w*as appointed to conduct llu^ negotiation with l\im. 
Atler some correspondence umler feigiu;d names, Andre and 
Arnold met on the banks of Ihe Hutlsou on Friday the 22d 
of September, w’hcn ever} tiling was arranged f(»r the cxeon- 
lion of tlie plot on the following Monday, and the iu*ce>sary 
informatii)!! in w riting was put into AUdre's bands to be 
delivered to General Clinton. Unlorliinately for Andre, the 
hoatmou who had brought him on shore from the F.nglisli 
sloop of war in which he had come np the river, having hud 
their .suspicions or fears awakened, refused, although he 
burci a Hag of truce from General Arnold, to cuuwy him 
back, and he was obliged to determine upon attempting to 
make his way to New' York by land. Arnold, to whom he 
returned, insisted, in those circumstances, that ho should ex- 
change his military uniform for a jilain coat; audio this 
Amliv reluctantly con.sented. A person of the name of 
Smith was then sent away with him as his guide, and they 
set out together ; but when they reached the next post, they 
found themselves obliged, in order to prevent suspic.inu, to 
follow the advice of tlie commanding olUccr. and to remain 
lliorefor the night. Next morning they proceeded on their 
journey, and Smith having conducted his charge till they 
had come within view of the Engli.sh lines, left him a little 
helow" Pine's Bridge, a village on the Croton. Andre rode 
on alone for about four leagues farther, wdieii as he was en- 
tering the xillagcof Jarry tow 11 , his horse w as suddenly taken 
hold of by three men, who turned out to belong the New 
York militia. AVith unaccountable imprudence, Andre 
assumed that they were of the English parly, and instead of 
liroducing his jiassport desired them not to detain him, as Jio 
w*a.s a Briti.sh ollicer. When hi? found liis mistake, he endea- 
voured to induce them to let him go by tho oifer of his watc.li 
and tho most tempting promises ; but the men were not to be 
bribed, and having found the important papers of which ho 
w’as the hearer concealed in his boots, they immediately con- 
ducted him to the nearest station. His first anxiety now was 
for the safety of Arnold ; and he contrived to prevail upon 
the ofiicer in command, wlio must have been a person of 
very little perspicacity, to forward a notic .0 of bis capture to 
that general, by which tho traitor obtained the oppurtunity 
of escaping w ith his life. Having secured this point Andre 
now stated who he was, on which he w’as conductefl to tho 
pres(‘ii(fu of General Washington at Tappan or Orange Towm. 
On tho 25th, his case was submitted by the American general 
to the consideration of a boanl of fourteen general olllcers, 
among whom were Rochambcuu and Lafayette, who had re- 
cently arrived with tho troops from France. Before this tribu- 
nal, Andr6 urged that he had comoon shore under the sanction 
of a passport, or flag of truce, transmitted to him by Arnold, 
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who was, at tho time of ^antmp^ it, a major-general in the 
American army* and of course had sudicient authority so to 
act. But the (iirenunstance of his having been found dis- 
guised and bearing a false name was considered as taking 
from liim the benefit of this plea, although he proved that 
ill both these points he had acted in obeclience to tho com- 
mands of Arnold, under whose orders he was while be bore 
his flag of truce. The decision of the court-martial, though 
the iiicmbers do not appear to have been unanimous, as has 
soinetiiiu^s been assortiid, was that the prisoner ought to be 
ciousidered :is a spy ; and he was accordingly sentenced to 
he execiiled. Both entreaties and remonstrances were em- 
ployed in vein by General Clin tom to avert his fate; but as 
retalicition was not t.ak(*ii by the execution of any American 
prisoner, it may ho infi*rred Unit it W'as felt even by the 
English tliat his seiitonec was according to the rules of 
martial law. lie himself exhibited the most perfect re- 
signs. to his late, and does not after his condemnation 
appear to hii\o disputed the justice of tho decision under 
wliieh lie was to sudt'r. Flo only begged that his death 
might he Ihut of a soldier. lie was kept in ignorance of 
Ihti determinati(*n of tlie court-martial upon this p'liiit; but 
w hen upon hi'ing brought t(t the fatal spot, on the nioni- 
ing of the of October, he perceived that ho was to perish 
01^0 gibbet, he exclaimed, ‘It is but a momentary pang,’ 
and gave no further expression to his feelings. He died 
wilh flu? respect even of lliose who had found themselves 
obliged to execute him, ‘Andre,’ said Washington, in a 
leltei* to a friend, ‘has met his fate, and with that fortitude 
which was expcs^tcsl from an accornplislied man and a gal- 
lant oira-er.’ A momnneiit was erected to his memory, at 
the public expense, in Westminster Abbey. 

Whatever the books which are c'onsidered the standard 
authorities upon international law may say in reference to ! 
such a ease as that of Andre, thero is no good apology i 
for his eomluct. To say that he actisl uncler the orders 
of an ollicer whom he knew to bo playing tho part of a 
traitor, eannut be considered as any exculpation.^ Iliere 
would he no security for an army or a government if it wen? 
not to be at liberty, when it had them in its power, to punish 
pi'i'sons delected in devising such plots as this of Arnold 
and Andrf*, under whatever sulittirfiige they might attempt 
to shelter tliemsidves. The having recourse to the use of a 
tlag of triage, in such cirouinstauccs, must be regarded as a 
mere trick. General Clinton and Arnold wero tho groat 
culprits, of whom the latter only has received his duo share 
tif upprobrium. 

To his hiftt moment Andn'i had cherishod tho hopeless 
passion which liad <lriven him from his country and his 
early pursuits. In a letter written after his capture, which 
liiis been printed, he states that when ho was stript of every- 
thing, he had concealed tho picture of Honoria S in his 

moutli. Tills hilly, although it does not appear that he liad 
hcini informed of the eveni, had died of consumption only 
a few months before. 

This unfortunate officer was a person of cultivated mind 
and elegant accomplishments. He cxc(;ll(*d in painting and 
music, and was also no despicable writer of verse. His 
humorous poem, entitled the Cow-chase^ \yhich a^ipeared in 
three successive portions at New York, in 17H0, the last 
being published on the very day on which its author was 
taken prisoner, is a production of decided talent. It is in 
the style of Cowper’s John Gilpin^ wdiich celebrated poem 
was not written till some years later. For furtluir parti- 
culars respecting the subject of this notice, see Miss 
Siiward s Alom>dy on the Death of Major Andriu 4to., Lon- 
don, 1781, from the notes and letters attached to which we 
have taken most of the facts of his private history : n pub- 
lication by Joshua Hett Smith, Esq., (tho persoll who acted 
as his guide on his return to New York,) entitled An 
Authentic. Narrative of the Causes which led to the Death of 
Major Afidre^ 8vo., I-Kindon, 1808 ; and an elaborate urtiede 
in the EncyrJopeedia Americana^ under the head of •Arnold, 
Benedict.* 

ANDRKA VANNUCIII, called DEL SARTO, from 
the <M!Cupation of his father, a tailor at Florence, was born 
in that city, in tho year 1488. He was initiated in the 
]n*ii\riples of design by Giovanni Barilc, and he studied sub- 
sequently in the school of Pietro Coaimo. He learned little 
more from these masters than the mechanical practice of his 
art. hut in tho frescoes of Masaccio end Ghirlandaijo, and 
in the cartoons of Michel Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci 
ho found the principal elements of whatever excellence he 


afterwards attained. His powers w^cre flrst developed in 
some work.s executed in conjunction with a friend and 
fellow-student, called Francesco Bigio, for the churtdies and 
convents of Florence; but the great picture of 8t, John 
preaching, entiredy by his own hand, established his claim 
to independent reputation, and it was considered that the 
work which immediately follow'od, the life of Filippo Benixi, 
in ten compartments, for the church of the Sen’i, entitled 
him to rank with any competitor in his native city. Stixnu 
lated by this success, Andrea fidt anxious to try his strengtli 
with his great contemporaries at Rome, and acconlingly 
made a visit to that city. Vasari relates, that, on seeing tho 
paintings of Raffaelle, ho felt so Immiliuted, that ho re- 
turned immediately to Florence, without staying to inves- 
tigate tlie great win-ks which had impressed him with so 
painful a sense of inferiority. Other authorities afhrm that 
he remained in the imperial city a considerable dme, divid- 
ing his attention between the study of Micliel Angelo, 
RaflFiielle, and th^Antique ; thi.s account is by far the more 
probaldc, especrially as the first works which he executed 
after his return to Florence manifest an obvious improve* 
iniiiit in style. Ainong these, tho most conspicuous were 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost, tho Birth of tho Virgin, and 
the Iwast Supper, painted for the monastery of the Salvi. 

Of the last picture L:iiizi relates, that during the siege of 
Florence, in 1529, the soldiers having got possession of tho 
snhiirhs, and having dmnolislicd the church and part of the 
monastery, on mitering tb.o refectory were struck with such 
reverence at the sight of the ])ainting, that they remained 
awhile motionless, and then returned, without cominitting 
anv flirting injury. 

The increasing reputation of Andrea del Sarto procured 
him an invitation from Francis L to visit the court of France, 
and that monarch expressed a w’isli to retain him altogether 
in his service. Tho political troubles of his own country, 
wliich rendered the pursuit of art a ]»recarious and uuprofit- 
ablo employment, induced Andrea to embrace with eager- 
ness the proposal of the Frertch monarch, and he set out for 
his court, wlicre he was received with the most Haltering 
demonstrations of kindness and respect. His first per- 
formance was a portrait of the Dauphin, for which he was 
paid tho sum of JOO gold c rowns ; he painted also for tho 
king the superb picture of the Charity, which is now in 
the Frcn<?h muscuin. A mnllitude of cominibsionS poured 
ill upon him from the principal nobility, and every circum- 
stance seemed to coiispin? for bis honour ami advantage. 
Ho was engaged on a picture of St. Jerome for tho queen- 
iiiolher, when in an evil hour he \yas induced by earnest 
solicitations, sent by bis wife and friends from IMorence, to 
return to that city. * Ho obtained penuission from Francis 1. 
to depart, on tlie nshiiranco that Hie sole purpose ot his 
journey w'as to transport his taniily to I" ranee; and tlio 
king, being ilesirous to avail liinii'Clt ot Andreas taste and 
judgment in the acquisition ot works ol art, intrusted him 
w ith largo sums for the purchase of ])ictures and statues, 
Andrea was perhaps, originally, neither profligate nor un- 
principled; blit his character was impaired by that want ot 
moral firmno.ss, whic-h, beginning in weakness, too often 
ends in vice. His wnle was improvident, and he w'as sur- 
rounded by dissipated acquaintances; and ho expended in 
a round of ox]icnsive idoasures, not only the money with 
wdiich Francis 1. had Uherally rewarded his services, but 
that also whieh the monarch had consigned to liirn for tho 
purpose of selecting objects for his museum. Ot course, ho 
never returned to France. Indigence came upon him, and 
the remorse? with which he was continually tormented from 
tho conseiOustiess of ingratitude iow’ards his royal bcnelactor, 
was a<T^gravatcd, not only by the desertion of his gay triendSy 
but by that of his wife also, w ho tied from him, leaving him 
a nrey to despoiideiiey and distress, llis attiictions were 
terminatwl by the pl-.iK'ic which visited Florence in 1930, 
and carried him off in his forty-second year. 

The genuine productions of Andrea del Sarto aro not 
frequently seen out of Florence, but they abound in the 
churches, convents, and palaces of that city. His style in 
so various that it is difiicult to say what w'us tho natural bent 
of his mind. Ho was not incapable, when tho subject de- 
manded it, of impressing his works with an air of stern 
grandeur, whether in relation to the style of design, or to 
the effect of chiar oscuro ; but his more general cbai^te^ 
istics are iliose of harmony and suavity ; his colouring ji 
sometimes most delicately tender. Ho was so expert lift 
mechanical pracUcc» that a copy made by him of a portrait 
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of Leo X., l*y il.M-.’ivoil even Oiiilio Romano, 

nlthmi^li he hiiH ii^iieetod the pro^j'iyss of the original, 
and iiad oven ai»i»ist(.’d in th<! i*Xf«Mitit>n o( it. One of 
the innst |»h*:i.siii{^ nf Ainlreii d<?I Sarto’s piolnres, ulthougli 
by no iiK^iins an <^vainp1o of liis j^onond styh', is that of 
the TloJy F.inidy, now in the J.^enro at Paris, in which 
•St. Josejih n posos on a sark of coni. The panegyrists 
<)f Andrea ha\e jis cried that if he bad studied longer 
ill JioiiU‘, Jic noold probably have rivalldl the gri'Ut 
works ol' Killaclle and Michel Angelo; but without con- 
ce<h'iig such extr.ivagant praise, it is fpiile enough bn* his 
reputation that lu; established it v.hile those gri-at artists 
weni still practising, and that his name has kept its place 
amidst all the revolutions of taste, during a lajiso of three 
hundred \cars. 

ANDlilCASniUlG, (Mouiil of St. Andrew,) the second 
in importance tjf the nioinitain-t«i\v ns of the Uppcr-IIarz, 
is situated in the pro\inceof (inihcuhageii, in tlic king- 
dom of ] lanover, aial crowns an «*miiieiu;c‘ which stands at 
an elc\ atioii r)f I ii.'tri fetl ah»)ve tin* level of the sea. The 
neiglihourlit'od is rich in mines, \ielding silver, copper, iron, 
cohall, and arsenic ; and these, as well as the spinning of 
yarn, hicii-making, and the rearing of eatlle, albird ])rofitahle 
iMiiployincnil to its inhabitants, who are above *1000 in num- 
ber. Itbasapublic school for the middling classes. In 
\7Zh a piece of silver ore, weighing eighty ]>ounds, was 
lound in one of the mines near tlie town, and prescnto<l to 
the (nihinel of Xatur.il History in (iiiltingen, from which it 
was, liowevcr, stolen in 17h.J. Andreasherg litis ahonl fif- 
teen miles nortli of (ioslar. The niounlain of lliis name is 
the highest point in the liar/ at which slate is f-nnnl. 

AN DIIICFWA, (f»!s*> called Kndt'ry t>r F.n lri,) is a 
piiucipality of tlic Ivumiikian Tartar", lying along the 
Kasmii, between the river Ak^ai and the Caspian: about 
C!.') miles west ol' the last nieni iouetl se.i. It forms at 
present one of the districts composing the governrncMil 
of C^iucasia in Russia in Asia, and embraces the jn-iiin- 
sula and gulf of Agrasclianskoi. Its siiri’ace prestmts 
an intermixture t>(' fertile plains and arid wastiis of 
sand: ]irotlue<»s grain, and abounds in mineral waters 
and s]U‘ings of naphtha. Andreewa is likewise the name 
given to its ('ajiital. and is the mart to which the Lcs- 
ghian tribes resort for the inirpnse of dispusing of the )»ro- 
(liu’e of their defiredutions. It is an open town situated 
on the Akt.'isli, at the foot of Mount Tshumhi, ami contains 
ii[)W'ards of .'JOOO houses, w ith a population, which is staled 
by ! nine w riters at 1*2,0U(), and by others at iri,000 souls, 
AndriMwva w'as, not long since, an avowvcl asylum for all tho 
vagabonds and freehooters in the ('.lucasian regions, and 
is to this day a thri\ing market for the sale of slaves. 
In this last respiei't it runs a miserable race of competition 
with the town of Aksai, on the river of that name and in the 
same principality. It is the scat of some Mohammedan 
schools, to which the (hreassian Mullahs are sent for educa- 
tion. Though little tlcserving the iiaiiu* of education, yet 
the smattering of nviding and writing which they here ac- 
quire, is snllicient to furnish lliem, upon their return amongst 
their fellow* -coiintrynuMi, with llic means of kecjiing the 
tenets and ]u*ejndu‘cs of MohamnuMhiniMn alive in their 
bosoms, and thus maintaining a wall of separation between 
tlie nati\e and his berclic fellow -Mihj“ct of the (h-ei*k faith. 

AN UK KUSS I, (h)U.\T, w as horn at (.'a'-lehiaudary in tin* 
province of Langiie«li>c, in Mc.rch, iTiil. His family was of 
Italian descent. At the age oflwciitx he was made* lieu- 
tenant ofjirtilh'rx . Tn the heginning of the French ivxohi- 
lion he shared in the general enthii-iasni li»r the new ord(*r 
of things, and he afterw ards serxt'd niuler Jlenaparte in the 
early Italian campaigns, where he distinguished himself at 
theyiegeid iMantiui, in 1 "iJo, He next lollowed Ronaparte 
to Egypt, wherv» lie took a conspicuous part both in the mili- 
tary and the scientifie hihours that celebrated expedition. 
Tic was appointed a meinher of flu* Institute of (’airo, and 
wrote several memoirs. On the Lithe MenzttJrh, On the I nl- 
/cy nf the Satnm On the U \ttrr/r.ss- Ltren isce. A\'hen 

Bonaparte retnrniMl secre’ly to France, Andivos"i w*as om^ of 
lilt? few otUcers who aeeoinpanied him, and he ever after 
proved devoted to tlie fortunes of hi‘. great commander. 
Androossi ser\ed in iheso-ealled Gallo- liata\ iau army iindoJ 
Augercau on the hanks of the Mayuc. After the peace of 
Amiens lie was sonl; as «inbilS6«idor to England. W hen 
Napol(?on as.suined Aiidreossi wa.s made 

inspector-general of a^H||K|^unt of the now empire. 

He wont aftemaixb, and having 


^{uitted his po.« 4 t when the war broke out again between 
Austria and France In 1809 , be was present in the campaign 
of that year, and was appointed governor of Vienna after 
the taking of that city. He was next sent as anihas.sador to 
the Ottoman Porte, in w’bich important situation be won 
the geni'ral esteem of both Franks and Turks. After the 
abdication of Napoleon in 1814, l..<mis XVIll. recalled An- 
dreossi from Constantinople, aud sent him at the same time 
the cross of St. Louis. Aiidreossi was living in retirement 
when Napoleon landed from Elba, but lie then appeared 
again on the political stage to assist bis old master in his 
last struggle. He was created a peer during the hundred 
days. After the battle of Waterloo he xvitlidrcw again to 
private life, and busied himself in revising and publishing 
several interesting memoirs wliich ho had xvritten during bis 
residence in Turkey. His work on Constantmftple et la 
Bnsphore da Thrace, is deservedly esteemed. His memoir 
On the Springs and Conduita by tvhich Con slant inapt a is 
snpjttied with Hater, contains mueb curious inforinatioii on 
the art of hydraulics as practised by the Turks. Androossi 
had written also in 1810 a History of the Canal of Lan^ 
^nedor, in which he claimed for one of his ancestors, 
Francois Androossi, the principal merit in the planning of 
that great work, which had till then been ascribed to tin? eii- 
giiu'c'r Ui([uet. This bcMik was the occasion of much c<»nlro- 
^cr^y w ith R,i(|Uot's descendants, in w’hich the astronomer, 
JX' la Lanile, sided with the latter. Count Aiidreossi died 
in Scplembcrr, I S28, at Monlauban. 

ANHREW, kings of Ilungarv. [»Soe Hunoary.] 

ANDREW, SxAINT, one of the apostles, the brolhcr of 
•St. I’eter. Ilis father’s name was .lanns. From the first 
chapter of St. John's Gospel, he appears to have been one 
of tlx* hdlowers of John tlie Baptist, Avboiii he left at tlie 
cull of Jesus, being the first disciple whom the Saviour is 
ri'corded fo Imve received. Andrew introduced Peter to 
,Fe.siis. According to St. Matthew and St. Mark, Jesus 
found Pc'ter and Andrew together, following their occiqui- 
tionof fishermen, as Jic was walking by tlu? sea of Galilee, 
and calleil them, when they iinmcdiutoly left their nets and 
followed him ; hut this is supposed to have happened 
s(»mc time after the first interxiew recorded by St. .lobn. 
Tliat evangi'list imnitions Andrew as tho disciple wlio in- 
timated the preMiiice of the lad with the few loaves aixl 
fi.shcs, when the miracle of feeding tho five thousand 
was performed. Such is nearly all tliat is stated respect- 
ing this apostle in Scripture. 

The ecclesiastical lii.storiaiis, liowcvor, have professed to 
give us accounts in considerable detail of the latter part of 
Ids life. According to Theodoret, ho employed himself for 
some years in journeying and preaching the faith througli' 
out Greece; hut Eusebius, and other writers, speak of 
Scythia as the province of his mis.sionary hihours. The 
common statement , how ever, is, that he suffered martyrdom 
at Patne. now Patras, in Aehaia, liaving hei*n ])ul to deal h 
by order of Egiens, the pro-consul of that province, ^flio 
xear in which this event took place is not mentioned; but 
both in the (hoek aiirl in tho Latin cdiurch the festival 
coinmemorativo of it is held on tlu‘ 3ti!h of November. The 
notion that St. Andrew sullered on a cross of the form of 
the letter X, appears to he of considerable antiquity; but 
the oiliest writers say that he wa.s nailed to an olive- 
tree. They used to keep, in tin? <*hurch of St. \'ictoi*, at 
Marseille'^, what w as affirmed to be the very eros.s on wldoli 
he had been snsponded ; it was enclosed in a .siUer shrim‘, 
and was of the common form, that is, with one limb per- 
pendienlar, and the other horizontal. 

Tlie Scottish historian, Fordun, delivcr.s a legend respect- 
ing tlie relics of St. Andrew, xvhicli several »)f his country- 
men have copied. In the middle of the fourth century, it 
serins, the bones of the saint, which still rcmaincil at 
Patrm, were in the custody of Regiilus, un abbot, or, as 
other ac*eonnts style him, a bisliop, of the Greek chiircd). 
In’ the vear ;M5, the Emperor Constantius 11. gave orders 
that tliese precious n.Mnaiiis should he brought to Constanti- 
nople ; but on tho third night before they w’ere removed, 
an ungel appeared in a vision to Regulus, and ordered him 
to ahstra<*t from the chest in which they were kept tho 
I upper bone of one of tin? arms, three of the flngors of < tho 
I right hand, and the pan of ono of the knci^s. Some ac?- 
• counts add a t<»i)th to the list of itemsv Regulus having 
done as he was commanded, wa.s, some years after, directed 
by another vision to take his departure, with the relics, 
from Pafrie ; and, having acconlingly set out, ho was, after 
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a long voyage, sliipwrc(?korl with his companions in the hay 
of St. Aiulrows, in Fifeshiro, then f»ruiing part of the terri- 
tory of the . Hungus, the Pictish king, received the 

strangers with great hospitality; and hy their instrumen- 
tality, ht! and his subjects were soon aller converted, when 
a Christian cliurch was erected at the j)luce where the mis- 
sionaries had been driven on shore, and was dedieatetl to 
tho apostle, the fragment^ of whose skeleton they had 
brought with them. Sueli is said to have been the origin of 
llie city of St. Andrews, and of the assumption of St. An- 
drew by the Scotch as their patron saint. 

Several of the father.^, but none earlier than ibo seventh 
century, cite a book emailed the Arts uf St, Andrew^ pro- 
fessing to be written by that apostle, hut which they con- 
demn as a forgery of the Manichcans, or other heretics. 
There is still extant a narrative bearing this titles but pro- 
fessing to bt! written by the priests of the Church of Ac.liaia, 
and entirely diifeivnt from the former. It may be found in 
the sixth volume of Surius's P'itcn Sanrforufrt, and in other 
collcc.tions indicated by J. A. Pubricius in bis CndfW Apn- 
vryphus TestamrnU, Mention is also made in a de- 
cree of Pope Gclasius II., who ilouri.shed in the beginning 
of the twelfth century, of a Gospel of St. Andrew, llis 
bollness roiubnnns it as spuriojiis ; but it docs not now exist. 

ANDKKVV, (ST.) [See Islk ok IJouuuon.] 

ANUKKVVS, (ST.) an amientcity of Scotland, on the 
coast of J^ifeshire, and on the small bay of St. Andrews. 
Tlu? direction of the side (d* the bay on which the <'ily stands 
is W.N.AV. and K.S.K., and St. Andrews is open to the? 
N.E. winds, which prevail greatly in April and May, 
and bring with them cold, unjdeasaiit ^a|)ol.lrs, wliich load 
the air and check vegetation. Tlie cliniale i^, howi‘>er, 
in gentn'iil healthy, i'xcei>t for persons who are liabh' to 
rheuniatisiii, or have weak lungs. Since the estaldislinient 
of hot baths, the city has been much frcfiueiiled as a favourite 
watering quarter. 

The low’ll stands on a lolly clitf or roedv, and on a sort of 
])eninstila, formed hy llie b.iy and llu?‘hurn of Kinness,' 
or the * Nether lliini,' a small si ream wliicli, skirting the town 
on the southern and eastern sidi's, forms, at its mouth, a 
harbour, gnardt?d by piers, and capable i»f receiving vessels 
of oOO tons at spring-tides. On the N.W.oftbc town, * the 
Janks,' uneven downs Ibrmetl by the sea, strelcli away 
fur nearly two miles to the month of the river Eden, and 
are used for the gjimo of golf, which is much jiractiscd. 
There are similar downs S.E. of the town. The exiroinify 
i?f the peninsula on which the town stands is occnpieil by 
the ruins of uv,^ualhedral and hy s^»nu? other int ere.-. ting 
remains of auti(jSI^j‘y. From this part, the Ihivi* main 
streets, North Street,^v^irket. Street, and South Street or 
Slioegale, cUverge; thep ipal and most smil hern uf them. 
South Street, runs nearly «'ast and west. These three 
streets an? intersected at right angles Ijy llie Lanes or 
Wymls. There was once a fourth street , called Swallow 
Sirec*!, running to the north ot‘ tin? others and inhaijilc'd 
cljiclly hy the iiu*rchants, hut this has (lisapjieared, and tlu^ 
sttcM)! it is occupied bv a public walk calbwl the? ‘ Scores.' 

Ib lon? the Rcdbriiiat iiui, St. Andrews wa.s an opulent 
ami comnicTcial city. To its annual fair, which commencecl 
in the month oP April, and lasted stjveral w(*eks, rn»m 
got) to ;mo vesseds from aTl parts of the commercial world 
resoried. When the town was in its most flourishing 
slate, in the Ullc'ciilh and beginning of the sixteentli 
, cc*nturics, there were in it sixty or s<*venty bakiTs, ami as 
finally brewers. After tln' Rcfurniatiun, it gradually 
^ clecavc'd, and moreover siiifen?d in the? great civil war : so 
S that Dr. .Johnson, who visited it in 177:3, thus spoke of it. 
One of its streets is now lost ; and in those that remain, 
gtherc is the silence and solitude of inactive indigence? and 
^ gloomy dcpupulutioii. 

By the exertions of individuals, howovc'r, a considerable 
rt‘vival bus been effected, and many additional iniprovc- 
nierils arc in progress. Tlu; principal street is wcdl built, 
straight and broad; and in this as in the other two, the 
houses, which are of stone, are commonly three stories 
high ; whih^. the lightness of the numerous modern edilices 
dnninishes the sombre ajuiearanee resulting from the 
ge.nc?ral antiquity of the hnildings. 

The parish Church of St. Andrews is in South Street, 
and is a spacious structure, first erected in 111*2, and 
repaired, or rather rebuilt in I7it7. It is 102 feet long, and 
C:3 broad, and will aceomniodato 2a OU persons ; on ^.hc 
‘^Wttll iTiside, is a luonument to the memory of A rchbishop 


Sharp, erected by his son, exhihiting, in rude sculpturo 
tho murder of the unfortiniato preliito, and setting forth 
hi.s praises in a long inscription. There is a spire to the 
church. The chapel of St. Salvator's college is a hand- 
Koine edifice with a Gothic front, situated in North Street. 
Within is tho haiidsonu? monumc?nt of Bishop Kennedy, 
founder of tho college. It is the phiec of worship fi)r Ibo 
parish of St. Leonard, which e(?mprises a few districts in 
the town and neigh boii rbood ; ami the ministry of whicfi 
was fur a long period held by the principal of tho Uiiitc?d 
C'ollege, but this is not the case now. There an? three dis- 
senting places of W(n-sbip, one Episcopal, the others belmig- 
ing to the Burglu?i*s and Ind(*iiend<?iits. Tho town house, 
or tolbooth, is in the centre of Market Street; and contains 
DUO or two antiquities of local interest, but little else 
worthy of notice. St. Andrews was made a K<nal Burgh 
in 1 1 10 : llie magistracy consists of a provost, a dean of guihl 
and four haillies. The town, cronjoinlly with Cupar, An- 
si rullier Easter, ^nstruthcr Wester, (.'rail, Kilronny, and 
Bilteiiweeii, sends one meinher to parliament. Thi? trado 
of St. Andrt'vvs is small. In 1702, a factory for sewing 
Mild tanihoiiring muslin was established, which gave 
employment to above 10(1 girls as apprentices; but as this 
branch of industry is uiinotic(id in later authorities, it is 
probably extinct. The manufacturt? of sail-cloth was 
established aht>ut a year afler, and promised to hect^nie con- 
siderable ; hut this has also hecn given up. A great 
ninnher of golf halls are made. About 4000 annually 
are iist?d in the town and neighbourhood, and about OOUt? 
are sent to Edinburgh, CBasgow, and other jilaces. Some 
ten or eleven vessels bidoiig to tin? port, and an? chiefly 
employed in the coasting trad*? ; and f‘ighl or ten boats arc 
engaged in fi>bing. Th*? populution of the? parish *»f 
St. Andrews, which exttmds about nim? miles in length, 
was ill Lsdl, .OOil. There are five fairs in (he year. 

The university of St. Andrews ccuisists at pn*f-*Mit of two 
(Milleges ; vi/. lh(? United (Jolleg*? (»f St. Salvator and St. 
I.coiiiird (formerly distinct), in which the frcvi'ral branches 
*>r general literature aiul science are taugJit ; and the New 
(.'«>llege, or Si. Mary's, vvhicli is aiiproiihated to the study 
of divinity, or of kindred subjects, and is attended solely by 
tlieob»gical students. Tlu'i**? is no medical or legal seho*d 
conm*cted with eitlier (Yillege. 

Tins imiviM-ftily, tlie must ancient in Scotland, vv’as 
fbundrMl in tin? year Mil, by Henry Wardlaw, then Bisliop 
of St. Andrews, who granterl a charter w ith the immunities 
and powers usually granted to universities, to an ass*)cialion 
of eerlain men c/f learning, who ba*l about a year belbro 
commenced a course of jmblic lectures on divinity, the civil 
and canon laws, logic, and pbilo.snuby ; and Jiad attracted 
a considerable, concourse of students. The charter of 
Bisliop \Va4*(l law was confirmed by tlu* pope; ami in 1 HU, 
further immunities were grar.ted hv King James 1. of 
Scotland, and ratified by succeeding s(?vereigns. Tho seat 
of tlu? university at this period was tlie spot when? St. 
Mary's dollege now stands, and was callcil the Picdagogy. *• 

St. Salvat-or's College was founded in 1 J'i.'i, or 14r).S,l* hy 
.James Kennedy, nephew *)f .Iam<*s I., and siicco.'»s*ii.* of 
Wanllavv^ in the see of St. Andrews, ami endowed with 
sutlicient nwoimcs for the mainlmiance of a i>riiicipal, hi.x 
f*.dlovvs, and si.x po*>r scladars. 'I’lu* buibliugs *ti‘tliis <?*»llcgi? 
ill Nortli Street, form a ([ua*lraiigle *)t’2;)() feet long hy IhO 
broai], into vvhu*h fiuadraiigle you enter from tlu* .soulli by a 
gat(?vvay, ovi-r vvhu*h is a .steeph? Iji* feet high, ami a clock: 
to tlie right of tlu* gateway is the chapel alrc'jaly iucntioin*d. 
Tlu? buildings of this coll**g*? having gone v»?ry much Ui 
d<?cay, a grant has bei‘n irnole hy gi>vt‘rninent, and a i?evv 
striu’lure hiiN heiai erei*t<*d on the ea^t sidt? ol tlu? *|ii:ulraiiglo. 
St. Salvators G*)lh‘ge is the seat of tlu? United College. 

St. L<*ominrs (:olI*gc was founded in 1512, hy Prior 
Hejduirn. and cmlovvcd hy him from the n?venm:s of an 
liospital for pilgriiii.s, from tlu? funds of tlu? narish of St. 
Leonards,:!; and fr*)m ]>roperly of his own. The belbre- 
mentioned liosiiital was made the seat id* tlu? college?. 

In 1 747, it was found expedient to unite the two colleges. 
The joint establishment was accordingly Iranslerred to 

♦ A srliool h;ul on lliii I'vm lu'fijrc' tlir riMiiulatioii of I'.v* 

niiivi»rsi*\ , Itnl ii wah shijhmm’iUmI t»y tlial iiwtilulioii. 

I llislifk]! Kt*niif**)y him'Ius ti> luivo sfl '.ifinrt Uu* fin* tlio 

riillfili', iinil to liiivi* KTAiUtMl llu- lirvt 1 -li.ivU‘t in 14 Cm: tlu* m-imiu*'. i» 

iIaUmI in 1458. Thia Ir.al in M*ry ami ***>utuina all lUi* KtatuWs ul‘ l!ic 

X Authorities vary hrre ; — in Sinclairs S/nh'sffr/»l yltTuant ills »lsiU*«l, Ouvl 
Iho piulsli w;w proUnbly fonncil alwnt the lirne of Iho *ire*-\um of the 
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St/ Salvator b» and the buildings of St. Leonard a were ' 
sold, and converted into dwelling-houses 

St. Mary’s College was fornuMl emt of tho oriujinal 
actuinary «>r pioda^oiry of IJishop Wanllaw, by James 
Beulon, Archbishop of Si. Aii<lre\vs (bvr the see had been 
made archiopiscopiil in Iho time of Bishop Keimcdy’s suc- 
cessor) ; and his d^'sij^'ns were further carried on by Cardiiuil 
Beaton, ilie arclibishop's nephew and successor in the see, 
and hy Archbishop ilaiuUtim, who sueccediid the cardinal. 
Tho luilarj^cifieiit of the pa'dajj^oj^y by Archbisliop Beaton 
appears to have been bet;un in 1538. In 1579, tho collesze 
was remodollod under the direction of tlie ceb*brated (ioor^e 
Buchanan. Tho buihUnj^s orcii]w two sides of a (piud- 
ranj^le, on tho south side cd’ Soutlj Street; and liavt; lately 
been substantijilly iuid tastefully repaired. 

The curriculum, or course of stmly in tho arts, extends 
over fi)ur sessions. These stu«li(*s arc pursued at llie 
United Collc^je, Hn«l the session la.'.ts from tin* end of Oc- 
tober to tho beL^inninq’ of May. Si. Mary’s Coll(*!ie has 
three professors, m'/., <d* fli\inity, (‘liun’li history, and 

oriental lamruatres, be^itles a principal, w*lu» aUt> reads li-c- 
tures t»n divinity; and the complete cinirse of a student 
inchples Jour years, l>ut the session is only of four inontlis. 
The study of iiuttheinatu'.', has alwins formed a principal 
branch of instruction al, St. Andrews. 

Ineac.li of the enlLcjjri'^. an' lodirinj^-n'inns ftirthe stiidi nl^. 
W’hich have; hecn ikov for some lime iimM-faipied ; ami llu-rc 
are bursaries or endowments, entitling the holders lo a (a’r- 
tain im:oiiio for so many years. Filry-ine IkIoicj: to the 
Unitt'd (.'olle.L;c, Juid seventeen lo St. Mary’s. (Jnt/rtt. f/ 
Kifttr. vol. iv., p. ’i'lic ‘dndi*nts of St. Alary’s .pay no 

ftjos. Tin? oiiioluments Oi' I lie profcrisors arise IVom tludr 
salario*i, or, at tin* United (.‘olU*{»‘e, from these withtlieir lees 
in addition. Tho number of .dndeuts at tin? uiu\ersity was, 
in 1 s2(i-‘27, 3i!0. {Jatirn. nf Edur.) Those who helunjj^ to 
tho United (.a>lle;:]^e are re(iuin‘<l lo attend cliviim MTsice 
twice iu the Sunday at tin' t’ollejjje elia[>el ; e\eei)l in the 
case of ])is.senti*rs, wlio are allowed to attend tlieir own 
places of worship. 

Tlie revemn's of Iho United (lollece are somewhat more 
tluiu 3001)/. pi*r annum, ineludinjr the s\iius reemM'd on 
oceoimt of the bvirsaries ; tin* dislnirsenieiits in (the 

lul(?st statt.'im'iit !L^i\eii in the re]»orl of the eommissiuiieis 
appoinl(H] hy royal aiilhority, some }ears a^m, to \ isit tlie 
Scotch univi'r.sities) rather exceedetl tlie iin*omi! ; and 
there is In'sides a coiisidc'rahh' debt. Tin* revenue of St. 
Mary's, on the avi-ra^i* for -^I'Ven \ears lii'loii' Iis2fj, was 
rather o;rei\t*:r lli.oi the ex\)rnditnri-, ami amounted (o 
above THMiO, Tin- inii\('rsily hiiv. lillle properly distinct 
from that po-.se^^ed oy (he coll. ijfrs iiulu iduall\ , except 
tin* library, wlfn ii is eiUith d to a copy of i‘\ery work 
entered at Statioiu'ris Hall, and <-onlained 'upwards of 
40,000 volumes in 18.'!(). The oDlo'r of hii'ihe'-t dignity is 
the ehancellor, hot his ntfn-e is merely honorary : the n ctor 
(w'ho is appointed h\ tin' prinripaU, tin* prof ■s-i)rs, and h\ 
tin* studi'iits of tln-olo^y, and of nnn*al and natural jiliilo- 
b(»phy) is the aeliim IhmiI. He is aj»]»oinled annually, and 
oin* of the principals, <»r td’ tin* proli-', mh*., of divinity or 
cdiuveh liistor\, mint he elected. * Hi* is pin'-^es of the 
Henatus acmlemimi-,, by which hodv, c^^n^i-lill'.^ of tin? 
principal and ]^rofe^^^l^s of t'ach Ciilleire, all tin* academical 
d4»«rrees an* <’onlerre«l. Tin* lloiirishin^ traile one** carried 
on ill iiiedi«*al dejiiVi'a lias been fziven up. A ^.^raniinar- 
schoid, and a school for Biudish writ in and arithmetic, 
are under llu* p.itronaf^e of the corporation. Dr. Btdl, 
the founder td* the Madrtis sysU'iu of educati«)n, has liiven 
a splendid donation of da, 000/., 3 p(*r cent, stock, for 

tho eNlahlishnient of a compndiensivo seminarv of educa- 
tion iu this his native city, to bo called the Madras Col- 
lege, The buildiii'^s for this solnMil, forming; a larue and 
bandsouie ediflt e on tho side of South Street, some 

distance west from St. Marv's (.\tlh*{i;o, are nearly complete d. 

The anticinities of St. Andrews are nuniorous and in- 
tcrestinjj;. Those which are ecclesiastical stand near toirellier 
just by tile harhour. The most antient, is tlie thupi'l, (si 
tiiated about forty yards S.K. of the cathedral,) the foun- 
dation of whieli tin* legend nscrihes to St. Rcj^idus. (com- 
inonly calUal St. Rule,) the traditionary founder of the 
plaoo, hut which is probably lOOt) yi'.irs old at li'a.st. Tim 
story is, that a holy person, the abbot of a monastery at I’atriv, 
(Patras,) in Aehaia, having hei'ii warned in a dream to 
depart w'ilhoiil delay to an island called Albion, situated in 
tho furthest extremity of the Western world, set sail with 


seventeen monks and three nuns, carrytnfr with him some 
of tho relics of St. Andrew ; and was wrecked in the bay now 
called 4 St. Andrews, (the shores of which were then <*overed 
with wood, and infested wdlh hujie wild hoars,) and lost all 
except liis Ciimpanions ami the precious reVa-s. Hi? suc’Ceeded 
in converting tho Kin of tho Ihcls, who tln n p,overned this 
part nf thiJ country, (near the end of the Ihurlli century;) 
and tho "rateful prince eiv<*te4 for the saint tlie chapel of 
whieh the ruins still remain. They consist of the walls of 
the chapel, inclosiri" an area of thirty-<uie and a half leet hy 
twenty-five. The f^ivatestdiineiiMou is from east, to west. At 
lilt* w'i*st-(*nd is tho tower, a .siiuare buikliii" with a base of 
twenty fivt each W'ay, (mi*asured outside of the walls,) anil 
108 feet hi."li. lliere is no trace of the CSJothic architeeliire 
in these ruins, which are doubtless ^ery antient. Adjoiiiiii" 
tlie w'(*st side of the tower was aiiollier chapel of whicJi no 
part remains. 

The cathedral of St. Andi^wvs was nearly 100 years in 
huildiii", (A.i). 11.59, or IKil to 131H,) and was dcmolishisl 
in om? day, in June 1.5;)9, hy a mob excited by a sorinon 
of the <*eh‘hralcd John Knox. The eastern "able with ils 
two lowers is, ho\\e\er, still standing; and there remains 
also rijc' ol'ihe lowers of the wc.stern ^ahle, ]nirl t>f the south 
N.ail IViini the western "ahh* to the south transe])t, and the 
wc-t wall I'f the soutli transi'pl. TJie towers an* i'ach JDt) 
fed hii^li i'rom I’.e "round to tlu? suinmit ; tht'y rose 
deralily above tlie roof nf the ehiireli. Tin* arehiled iin* 
varies, Saxon and Clot hie fm- lali* Norman and early 
KiiLilish) hrin" inlermixcd. 'i'lie western end was of la It r 
erection, and in a mneh richer and more urnaiiienled si vie 
than tin* ether: ainl e\ci eded it in width hy ten i»r Iwtlvc? 
feet. The lenuth of the cathedral, as nearly as can he 
nn'asiired from tim uiieveiiiic.ss of the "mund, was 3.50 
fci*t, (Sinclair's Stutisticai Aranint (^f Scntltind^) or 370 fi*et, 
( and Urttulios of Srothind,} and the hri'adtliof (lie 
transept from north to south was I lit) h'et, (Siiiehiir’s Sfufis- 
titud. Arvniitif. e/ ,Sfee///j//i/,) or ISO feet, {(irivrsoH.) Tin* 
slomj i.s hy no in(*aiis of .so diirahle a naturo as that with 
which Si. Ue,"ulus‘s chapel is built ; ainl tho ililaphlatii.n 
has hecn further iiien*as<jd hy the ma* of the materials for 
latiT erections. The ruined church of St. J^eoiiard's lulj'- 
tin? co]le"i* of that name. 

An (*vli*nsivi’ wall about s7() yards in length, twenty-two 
feet hii;h, and four feet tliick, with .•-ixleen round orsijuaro 
turrets at ditferenl. distances, was ereided hy Prior Hepliurn 
(I he founder of St. L<'onanVs (.lolk'^e) in iho bi'.uinninrf of 
the sixteenth ceiilurv, to encl')-.(‘ for marly tho wlioh? t)f 
tlieir i-ircuil‘ the u rounds of Iho p.ri'at priurv of Sr. Amln-ws, 
which had been ei'i'cti'd about a.d. II JO. Tho enclusiiro is 
ahoul. I'ii'Jilcen acres, r.i-.d •■.ip.te.iiis llio ruins of the Callni- 
ilral and Si. Rule chapel, hi-sides the relic.-, of some other 
huildiii"; ln*li»n;.!iu,r to llie priory. 3'his wall luivinir l„.*cii 
constructi-d of ilurahh* stv/Uo i'^ lolerahly entire, and has 
three uates still .slandiu"; one, a stately "otliic arch, IVoins 
tin* emlof South Street. 

There are st)iut‘ relics ( f two monasteries, one of the Do- 
minicans, founded hy Bidkoj) W'ishavl in l‘J71, and the 
oliior of tlm Observant iiu’.s (a species of b'raneiseaiis), 
rounded hy Bi-r^hoj) Kennedy at lea.-'t 1.50 \ears later. Part, 
of one of llicse ediliees, lliOLi;.rh it i.-. not decided to which of 
till! orders it heloiiL’isl, is usid for tin* "rammav-scliool, and 
stands in South Slri'et, about ‘JOO yards from llc! we-t 
port ; it has, howi!Vi.*r, hecn I'utirely modernised. Aimtlier 
frajrment of tlm same coiiNciil willi an iirchiid roof is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful speeinien of poinleil archi- 
tecture in St. Andrtjws. Tlie other convent was about JOO 
yards from tlm west port of North iSlrccl tuitside td’ the town. 
Both w’cre demolished in eonseipionce of Knox’s prcachini^ 
in .lune, 15.59, wheti tlu; cathedral was de.slroyed. 

Ow the shore of St. Andrew's Bay, on a ri(l"o or cliiV, 
w'ashed on thi? N. and K. sides hy tho sea are tlm ruins of 
tlm ca-itle. wdiieh serve as ji land-mark to seaiimii. I’herc 
are some parts of the walls standing on the N. and K., hut 
others have fallen from the oiicroachiiient of llie sca, whieh 
lias lieri! «^;iiued considerably on the land, w'liile a little way 
N.W. of the castle, (oil ‘ the Links,’) as we have seen, it 
has thrown up earthy matter. The keep or donjon at tiic 
north- W'est corner is entire. This castle was built by Bishop 
Ro"er about a.d. I JDO, and subsecpicntly enlarged. In 
133ii, it was taken ami "arrisoned by Edward III. of Eng- 
land ; re-taken the folLiwiii^ year, and nearly demolished. 
Bishop Trail repaired it towards the end of the fourteenth 
eentury, and it became the episcopal residciicc. It wasi 
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further repiiiroil jind bcautifiod, and now works were erected 
by (Cardinal Beaton in 1546; but it was demolished by 
an act of council in or about 1 547, and though it was again 
partially repaired by ArebbUhop Hamilton, it never re- 
covcu’imI from this ov4*rthro\v. 

Ill the elitr hiMweeii the lirirboiir and the castle is a sin- 
gular 4':ive, eonsisting of two apartments. 

St. Andrews was the secnp of fcovtual reraarkahlc events, 
during tin? progress of the Rtjforniatioii in Scotland. The 
tires of ]icrse<‘ution were repeatedly kindled, for tin; town 
was the cjcchisiastiiad metropolis of the kingdom, and the 
.stiMinghold t)f tlie Cntholies. Hcrci in 15*27 Patrick Hamil- 
ton, the first Protestant martyr in Scotland, was burned ; and 
in 15 15, Wishnrt, one of the most eminent of iho Seotcli 
reformers, sutTriMMl ; Cardinal Beaton, the then archbishop, 
looking on from a window of the castle. The martyr, 
with his dying breath, forehiM the ilowiifull of his jier- 
se'Milor, and his prophecy v.as remarkably verified about a 
ycrar afua*. Norman Leslie, son of the Bari of Rothes, with 
tifteMii associates, iiroceeded to the castle, and with great, 
addn'ss and resolntaai cleared it of the cai'dinaVs n^tinue, 
ami of lla? workmen miiployeil in the repairs or new 
erections, amounting altogellier to 150 pijrsons, and pro- 
cet‘ding to the eanliuars chamber, ilelihcrately murdcrtnl 
him. 4’lie eonspirattU's with their friends h(‘ld out in 
the rasil(* for sever.il months against the troojis of the 
goveronn'iil iiidi'd by a horly of Kreiich ; hilt W'cre at hast 
to surrender upon terms. It was upon this sur- 
n-nder that tin? act of coiin<'il lor tins demolition of the castle 
was i.ssued. Thc‘ murder of Archbishop Sharp, in lt;7t), 
tijok place on Magus Moor, about three miles S.W. of St. 
Andr«‘ws, and within sight of the town. 

St. Andrews is thirty nine miles N.N.K. of Kdinhurgh ; 
ami in lal. 5(j I'j' Ja" N., long. 2*^ 5U' W. from Green- 
wich. 

It sai<l th.il llie name of the district where St. Regulus 
arrived was Mm-ross; and the promontory on wliieh the 
city ijtands vv:is eallvNl IviliMiiont till the iniddhj of the 
01111!) eentiirv. The na\ igat ii>n of the hay is dangerous. 
(Grierson s i.jft.', nj Sf, Aihfrrirs ; liranfirs af Srut- 

ami Sinclair’s ShtlisliritI Arratutt nf Si'afltnid.) 

ANI.)RK\VS ( !.,\ N( ' KLO'I’), an eminent Knglish pre- 
late, was »!esc('ml«'d from an antimit SulVolk family, and 
was horn in tins parish td All- Hallows Barlung, London, 
in His father, l.'ollier says, was a merchant of good 

rejmle ; --acc!)r«ling to the /'<//<// /o Ih'iUuiniiut, Xia Imd 

^ spent the mo'^t part of his lile at sea. \'()nng Andrews was 
educated first at the (.-ooiiers' Pree School at Ratclilf, ami 
then at ^Icrc'hant Tajlors’ School, from w liich he was sent 
to Pembroke IJall, Cambridge, by Archdeacon Walls, on 
one of llu) cxbibiliiins foinuled by the latter in that College. 
iJe grcatl> di -I ingiijsluHl hinisi'lf at the University by liis 
stiulioiis habits and I'xtensiv e ncfiniriMiients ; and also in 
certain lectures which he r(‘ad as catechist displayed tlio first 
promise of that talent I’or ]mlpit oratory forwliie.h he was 
aflerwanls cclehratid. Having tnken orders, he soon hc- 
canie known as a pn*acher. His first patron was the Karl 
ofl I untingflon, wlio look him with him to the iiortli of Kng- 
laiid ; hut he had not been long there heforo he obtained 
the noli(\'of Wal?- iiighaiii, the Secretary of Slate, wlio gave 
him first tlu' leas(? of the parsonage of Alton in Hampshire, 
ami soon after obtained for him the vicarage of St. Giles's 
Cri\)plegati\ London. To this prel'ernieiit were afterwards 
ailded the dignities of prebendary and canon residentiary of 
St. Paul s, and pndn*mlary of tin* collegiate church of South- 
well. The mastership of INmihroke Hall, ami the appoint- 
ment I'haplain in ordinary to the ipieen fdlowed; and .so 
greatly was her inaje.sty delighted with his manner of 
jireaching, that she was not long in giving him a stall in 
Westminster Abbey, a place which he soon exchang(‘d for 
the deanery of that i liurch. He ludd tliis situation when 
James T. came to the throne. With that monarch he im- 
mediately became a great favourite, and the bishopric of 
Chichester having lieeome vacant, luj was jiresenteil to 
it, ami was consecrated on the 3d of November, I6O5. 
The king at the same time made him his lord almoner. 
In 1669 he was translated to the see of Kly ; and 
was soon after made a privy -councillor both for Kngland 
and Scotland. When James, in 1617, visited the latter 
kingdom. Bishop Andnwvs was one of the persons by Avlumi 
he was aeeoiiipanied. In 1618, In; was advanced to the 
bishopric of Winchester, and was at the same time made 
dean of the chapel royal. These were his last preferments. 


He died at Winchestcr-houso, in Southwark, on the 26th of 
Septeinher, 1 626, and was buried in the church of St. Sa- 
viour s, where a handsome marble monument, boating along 
Latin in.scription, was erected over his remains. His tomb 
was oiMined, and liis coflin iliscovercd, in the course of the 
recent reparation of the church. 

The principal work wduch Bishop Andrews publishefl 
during his life was ii thick quarto volume, printed in 1609, 
with tlie title Tortura Torti ; being an answer to a treatise 
in wliich Cardinal Bellarmin, under the name of Matthew 
Tortus, had attacked the doctrine laid down by King Janies 
ill liis Defence of the. iii^his of Kinu;s^ respecting the autho- 
rity of Cdiristian princes over persons and causes eerde- 
siustical. Andrew's undertook his performance on the com- 
mand of his majesty ; and was considered to have executed 
his task w'ith great ability. IJe is also the author of a 
Manual of P rival e Devotions and Meditations for every Day 
in the (t'rch, and a Manual (f Directions for the J 'lsifation 
of the Sirh. After liis death, a volume, containing ninety- 
si.x of liis sermons, was, by tlie direction of Charb^.s L, 
priiitiMl under tlie care of Bishops Laud and Biu’keridge ; 
and another volume, consisting of a c*ollcic.tion of his tracts 
and sjii'eches, also appeared in 1629. His work, entitled 
77ie Afftral Law E.rjoundrd, or Lectures ow the Ten (hm- 
inandments^ was first piihlishe<l in l(i42. Ilis 
y 071(1 Suep'u, or Collect ion tf Posthnmons and Orphan 
Lectures delivered at St, Punt's, and St, Cites' s Cripjde- 
gate, appeart'd in a folio volume, in 16.»7. Bishop Andrews 
was, al.so, one of the authors of the common translation of 
the Bible, The portions in whudi he wa.s ci>ncerned were 
the Pentateuch, and the historical hooks from the Bookef 
Judges to the Books of Kings inelusive. 

All tho w'rilings of Bishop Andrews display abundant 
learning; but his eloquenca*, iiotwithslamling the delight 
it app(?ars to have aflorded his contemporaries, hut little 
c’alc.ukitiMl to plc'dse the present age. Overspread as it is 
wilii verbal conceits and far-j’etched allusions, and exhibit- 
ing in tliis way a perfietual labour of ingeiiuitv, it alto- 
gelluir wants that, simplicily ami directness of ell’ect w iiieli is 
tlie soul of good writing. Not that there is not a great deal 
of c*\c(*lleiit sense wrapt up in its tiiiiii ! trnp(*s, and tilhor 
])uerile ami grotc.-^qiie decorations: hut the whole lilb and 
spirit of every thought i.s most commouly sullbcated umler a 
loail of dead verbiage. Thi' hUlmp's st)le, Imwever, would 
serin to liavc woiiderl'ully fascinalrd <‘ver) hudy in his own 
times. Fuller, who is "^greatly laUiMi with it, ami who 
allirms that Dr. Andrews was * an inimitable ])reacber in 
his way,' in an anee«lote which he tcdls with the view of 
showing how' dilllcull or impossihle it was lor tli(»se who 
alfcmptial to copy him to match their model, uneonseioiisly 
records a severe and, at the same time, well-des»‘rved eon- 
ilemnatioM of (he mann(‘r of writing which he so mueii 
admires. ‘ J^imis and plcMsaiit Bishop Feltmi,’ luj sa\s, 
* his conft'mporary and colleague, endeavoured in vain in 
his sermons to assimilate his style, and therefore said 
rruM-rily of liimsidf, I Imd almost marred my own iiaturai 
trot by endeavouring to imitate his artificial amble.’ 

Ih’sliop A mlrtjw's was all his life :i hard sfiideni, .and is 
staled to have made himself conversant with all the U*aniing 
of his age. After he had been thre<i years at tin* university, 
we are (old, it was liis custom to coiikj up to l^omloii for a 
month ev<*ry year ; and during that simce, which lie spent 
ill the liouse of his fatlun* and mother, he always pul iiiiii 
self into the liands of :i master, and studied some l.-mgiiage 
or branch of science with wdiicli lie. wasbeibre mi.*u*(iiiainted. 
CasauhoU, Cluveriiis, Grot ins, Vossius, ami olhiu* eminent 
scdiolars of the time, have all liighly tmlugi/.ed his extensive 
erudition, which was wont, it a]>p(*ars, to ovcrllow in his 
conversation, as well ns in his writings. He was also cele- 
brated for his taliMit nt repart«?e. of whic.li the follovving in- 
stance is told by the writer of 11 life of Waller, the poet, 
prefixed to his works. Waller having one day gone to sec 
James J. at dinner, saw the Bishop of Winchester and Dr. 
Neidc, Bishop of I'Kirham, standing behind the king's 
chair, and overheard the following conversation: ‘ His 
majtjsty asked tiie hisliops, — My lords, eaiinot 1 take iny 
.subjects' money when I want it, without all this ferinality 
in parliament? The Bishop of Durham readily aiiswereil, 
God forbid, sir, hut you .should; }ou are the hrealli of uur 
nostrils. Whereupon, the king turned, and said to the 
Bishop of Winchester, Well, niy lord, what say >ou? Sir, 
repliea the bishop, 1 have no skill to judge of parliamentary 
cases, TIu 5 king answered, No put oil’s, my lord; aiiswei 
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Thoiif fiir. said ho, I think it lawfel for you 
my biother Nealo'a money, for^ie offcra it. 

- Andreifi* ve ou^ht to add, adomod his learning 

iiidi shining talents by the highest reputotion 
liotpitalitjr, charity, and niunificenco. One of Miltons 
penis is nn elegy on the deaui^f ibu distinr 
gained prelate, in which he ia bew^edrin a strain of the 
.most inipassiono*! regret and adinitatidii, 

ANDRISCUS. [See Pmupptis.] 

ANDRO'MACHB, the wife of IlKCToa. It is also the 
title of one of the eitant tragedies of Euripides. 

ANDRCPMACHUS. a native of Crete, and physician to 
fhe Emperor Nero. He was the inventor of a celebrated 
eompound medicine called Thcriako (anpi/ijri/), the propor- 
tion of wliich he dcscribeil in a poem wliich has been pte- 
served in ■the-oollection of Galen’s works. 

anhro'Mkda, a constellation, so called by the Greeks 
from Andromeda, the mythological daughter of Cepheus 
and Cii^iopeia, who was hound to a rock and thus exposed 
to a sea-monster, from whom s!ic was delivered by Perscuiy 
This constellation ociiupies a considerable region >of the 
heavens beloiVj Cassiopeia, by wlpch it may be thus found. 
A line .drawn ’i|^ugh the brightest star of the five in 
CassiemSia, mtokibd /3, ^nd the pole star, passes through a 
star OT the . Jirft .macnitude in the head of Andromeda, 
Ifiarked i< and ealled Alpherat. A line drawn tlirough 
Cassiopeia), at the other comer, and the pole star, passes 
through Almach in tlie foot of Andromeda, marked y, 
whHc in the lino between the two stars thus found, lies 
Mirach, marked >/3, in the girdle of Andromeda. The fol- 
lowing list, taken from the Mem, R. Aflron,. Soc, vol. v. 
shows the rcfcrelficcB to the diflerciit stars of this constella- 
tion in ^ifibreht c-atulogucs. The first column contains the 
letter, by which the star is denoted; the second its number 
in Flamsteed's catalogue ; tlie third that in the Astrono- 
mical Society's catalogue, and the fourth the magnitude of 
the star. 
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ANDRONI'CUS was the advocate of the Jews under 
the reign of Ptolomieus Pliilomctor in their proceedings 
against the SamaritanH in Egypt, who, by asserting the au- 
thority of the temple on Mount Garizim, or Gerision, again.st 
the temple at Jerusalem, occasioned a controversy which 
termini^ed in bloodshed. The Egyptian Jews (although 
they hoA built, about the year 150 b^c., an heretical temple 
of tneir own, in the province of Heliopolis) zealously defenacd 
the authority of the temple at JeruHalem. After the argu- 
ments were exhausted, both parties took up arms, and 
having found that bloats could not decide flie matter, they 
appealed to the King, Ptolemccus Pliilomctor, who appointed 
a solemn day of judgment. In full court it was agreed, that 
those who were found in error should be killed for the 
bloodshed already committed. The Samaritan advocates, 
Sabbai (SabbsDUs) and Theodosius, lost their cause against 
Andronicus, and were'^'put to death. The arbitrary admi- 
nistration of justice in those times, and the character of 
Ptolemseus Philometer, render this accQunt not quite incre- 
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dihle. fSecL Josephus's Antiquitiog, lib. xilL cap* 7, ed. 
Aurelisa AHobrog^ p. 434 ; and Josfs Qegchichte der Jtidon, 
vol. ii. pp. 308, 309.) ' ^ 

ANDR0NI'(5US COMNE'NUS, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, whs grandson of Alexis I. In his youth he dis- 
tinguished himself . .in thc fcarmy under his cousin, the 
Emperor Munu^i against tfib Turks and Armenians, but 
having entered tiifto a. treasoneblo correspondence with the 
King of Hungary, no was arrested and confined in a 
tower of the pmace, ^hera ho refnained twelve years. He 
contrived to escape, and after several romatitid adventures 
arrived at Kiew, in Russia, yrhfiVG lie. won the favour 
of tho Grand Duke Jdroslaus. Like Atbibiados, Andro- 
nicus could assume the manners of every country, and his 
athldtie constitution could suppoH; the vicissitudes of all 
climates; he could pass suddenly from tho fatigues and' 
privations of the camp to a life of luxury and debauch. He 
w'as a.great tevourite with "the fair sex, and he won the 
Affections of no less than four royal princesses in succession, 
beginning with Eudocia, the emperor's niece, w'ho for him 
fbrsook Jhe palace, and accompanied her lover in his early 
campaigns. An^onicus, in his exile at Kiew, became in- 
strumental in forming an allianco between the Russian 
prince and the J^mperor Manuel, and thus obtained his 
paidon from the latter. He led a bofly of Russian cavalry 
from the banks of tlie Borysthenes to the Danube, and 
assisted tho emperor against the Hungarians at the siege 
of Semlin. After the peace, having returned to Con- 
stantinople, he protested against the adoption of Bela, Prince 
of Hungary, who liad married the only daughter of the 
emperor, us presumptive heir to the throne. Andronicus 
was himself next in tho order of succession. The Emperor 
Manuel however having married a second wife, Maria, 
daughter of Raymond of Poitou, Prince of Antioch, had by 
her a son, who was afterwards Alexis II. Meantime, 
Andronicus, who held a command in Cilicia, fell in love 
with Philippa, Maria's sister, w'ho gavo herself up to him, 
as Eudocia had done before. The emperor, although him- 
self dissolute in conduct, repmved tliis connexion of Andro- 
ni<'us with his own sister-in-law ; and Andronicus, being 
obliged to leave Philippa, undertook, accompanied by a 
band of adventurers, a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where ho 
won the favour of Ahucrie, the Christian king of that 
country, and one of the successors of Godofroy de Bouillon. 
Andronicus received from him the principality of Beroot, 
(Berytus,) on the coast of Syria. There he fell in love with 
a third princess, Theodora, liie young widow of Baldwin III., 
King or Jerusalem, who \vas herself of the Coninenian line 
dhd a distant relation to Andronicus. She lived openly with 
him as his conenbinc, and had children by him. Andro- 
nicus being no longer safe in Palestine from tho hostility of 
the Emperor Manuel, repaired, accompanied by Theodora, 
to Damascus, where the Sultan Noureddin received him 
hospitably. From thence he travelled tp Bagdad, and other 
parts of the cast, and at last settled among the Turks in 
Asia Minor, whence he made frequent incursions into the 
Greek territories. For this ho was excommunicated by the 
chumh and outlawed by the emperor. The governor of Trc- 
bizond having found means to seize Theodora and her 
tw'o children, and send them to Constant iiioplo, Andronicus. 
in despair, made his submission to the emperor, and repair- 
ing to Constantinople, sued for pardon in the most abject 
manner. Ho was banished to Oenoe, a town of Pontus, 
on the coast of the Euxine, between Cape Heracleum 
and Cai>e Jasoniuni, where he remained till the death of 
Manuel, in 1180, and the disorders of a disputed succes- 
sion, induced the patriarch and the principal patricians to 
recall Andronicus, as the only man who could restoro 
peace to the empire. He arrived in tho capital in tho 
midst of acclamations, acknowledged the young Alexis as 
emperor, but arrested the empress-mother, who had been 
in some measure the cause of the troubles. Andronicus 
was associated in tho cmph*e as colleague and guardian to 
Alexis. He then developed his ambitious views. He first 
caused the empress -motnbr to bo tried on a false charge of 
treasonable correspondence. She was condemned unheard, 
and was strangled, and her body thrown into the sea. He 
next murdered youn^ Alexis himself, and then assumed 
tho undivided authority as emperor in 1183. Ho . married 
Agnes, Alexis's widow and sister to Philippe Auguste 
of France, who was still almost a child. * Andronicus's 
short reign/ says Gibbon, * exhibited a singular contrast of 
vice and virtue ; when he listened to his passions, he was the 
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aemifrgtf ,< wfaftn to eoiMiitod hi* nuon. 

-Ill ike mtiitm of ptiTktt liiMto to 
and rig<|i|^ ; to r^(med ven«^» filled 
irith the Moat deserving eandldittda,. -The piuvidoee, <o Into 
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.. jm^m disttiiil^ii^^d by^Koit IkiftCoviMiS' tih# Appi^liil^ttii.of: ■? thiii' 

oru«iliieB. Tiie antient provbrb» tlittt ];»1oodrairs|^ isiho man ryoungv/ revolt^ il^nai Ua Ip^ndftitor; aMK 

>vho i*uturns from -banlghmenJ; to powar* was verified .a^ain 'Yal yeais o(J^a mlnoua wari was emwned as edlM#iM Hie 
in Androdli^^/ Ofttf Roman iSv^rej^ old^ emperor in 1325. Another serlitioiv broke^Mt in' 132^, 



wUloh: ended in the abdication of the elder AtidfonMffip» wlhp* 
retired to a convent under the name t»f the mohk Antbt^. 
He died - in his cell tour vears after his kbdioationf and m 
t||M seveii^-fourth fkar of his o^. Ho was a weak and 
bigoted, though not unlearned, prinoe. It was during thesis 
fji^strous wars between the two Andronisf^Hi^the One- 
mdr;^ effected a}tuost without resistance i\ke c^^uest of all 
Bithynia and advancechklthin sight ^ 


Ife put to death, or mutilated in s cruel manner, all those 
who, during hialong exile, liad. traduced him, oi^sod his 
views, or insult^ his misfortunes, as well as tho|e who 
were the fKends of the murdered empress ..and of her sen. 

A wretch Of the name of Aaron, who had been secretary to 
the Emperor Manuel, and hod his eyes put out ofrecoount 
of treason, sug^sted. to Aiidronicus not to content himself 
with blinding, those . he suspected, but to cut out their 
ton.gues also, by .means of which they might still have in- \> 

jurod him. Many of A hdroniciis's intended victims escaped klonia and the adjacent islands. 

to Nicfoa and Prusa, where they made a stand, but were * * “ 

overpowered, and those unfurtupate towns Were treated with 
the graatcat barbarity. At last, so many terrors drove the 
people of Constantinople to revolt; Isaac Angelas, one of 
the proscribed and a descendant in the female line from 
Alexis 1., took refuge in thcehureh of St. Sophia. A cmwd 
assembled and procluiinod him emperor. Andronicus a*as 
then, with his young wife, in one of the islands of the Pro- 
pontis ; he rushed to Constantinople, but was overpowered, 
taken jirisoner, and dragged to the presence of Isaac An- 
gedns, who, without any form of trial, gave him up to the 
personal revenge .of his enemies. He was insiilUxl and 
tormeuted-in every possible manner; liis teeth, eyes, and 
hair were totti from him, and lastly, he was hung by the 
feet between two pillars. In his painful agony ho was beard 
to appeal to heavenly mercy, entreating it ‘ not to bruise a 
broken reed.’ At last some one ran a^.word through his 
body, and put an end to his sufferings. This dreadful 
catastrophe happened in Septcinher, UB5 ; Andronicus was 
then past sixty years of age. 

ANDRONI'CUS CYRllHESTES, an architect who 
<M)Mslruct(!(l, or, at least, a person whose name is attiiched 
to, one of the existing remains of antient Athens, commonly 
called the Tower of the Winds ; the building takes this 
name from the figures of the eight winds being cut in relief 
on the exterior wall of the building, with tln^ir immes above 


while other Turkish emirs took possession of l!^dia imd 
Ionia and the adjacent islands. The ruin of the seven 
churches of Asia was then consummated. , Andronicus, tbe^ 
younger, attempted hravi^ to stem the torrent, but who 
defeated and wounded by Orchan, the Otb^n> who 

took Prusa, Nicma, and Nicomediu. nOi^as, however# 
spar(^d the. moi*tificaiion of seeing the Cfttam^ns on the 
Kuropeati-'coq^t. He died in 134), in the 'forty-fifth 
year of his age, leaving by his xvife Jano or Anne of 
Savoy, a boy, John Paheologus, wlio was put under the 
guardiunsliip of John Cantaeuxenus. (Gibbon's Decline 
and Full; the Byzantine historians Gregoras, Pachymer, 
and Cantacnzeruis ; and Hummer, Gcwchichte dee Osma* 
nierhen Reichf*e,) * *’* . 

ANDRONICUS, RITO'DIUS, or the Tilhodian. It 
appears from Phitarcli, Strabo, Galen, Aulus Oellius, Am- 
tnonius, Simplicius, and other antient writers, thaV there 
reswUMl at Rome, about a century before the birth of Christ, 
an eminent Peripatetic oi tins name, who Jiarl previously 
taught philosophy at Athens. Ho is said to have first 
urrangcu, indexed, and published the works of Aristotle, 
after they had been braught to Romo in the library of ' 
Apellicon of Toos, by Sylla ; the manuscripts had been com- 
municated to Andronicus by Tyraiinion, the graraniariun, 
who seems to have been originally employed to put them in 
order. Some of tho authorities also refer expressly to the 
Commeutaries of this Andronicus on certain of Aristotle's 

^ works. Tho first W'ork, however, sup|X)sed to bo by this 

them on the frieze. (See Spon, ii., p. 135, Amsterdani, j writer, which was recovered in modern times, tvas a short 
iri79.) This moniiiiient stands tp tlie north of the 1 tix>atisc. published by David Hoeschelius, in l2mo., at Augs- 
burg, in 1. >94, under the title; of AruironiH Rhodii Peripa- 
lotiri Philmijphi Libellus llcpi UaO&if, In his preface, 
iloeschelius refeiTcd shortly to the ditlerent antient authors 
who had niciiiioncd Andronicus. In 1607, Daniel Ucin.sius 
published, in a quarto volume, at Leyden, froni.j^ MS. 


Acropolis, an,d is thus described by Vitruvius: — ‘Those 
who have paid most attention to the winds make them eight 
in number, and particularly Andronicus Cyrrhestes, wlio 
built at Athens an octagonal marble tower, and cut on each 
laci! the figure of the several winds, each being turned to 
tlio ciuartor from which that wind blows ; on tlie tower he 
erected u marble column (meta), on which he placed a 
Triton of bronze, holding out a rod in his right hand ; and 
lie so contrived it, time the figure niovcd round with the 
wind, and constantly stood optxisita to it: the rod. which 
was above the figure, showed in what direction ilie wind 
blew.' 

This building was intended for a sun-dial, and it also 
, contained a water-clock, which was supplied with w^Uer 
P from tho spring under the cave of Pan on the nonh-west 
1 corner of the Acropolis. Colonel T.^ako is disposed to assign 
the date of this building to about n.c. 159. (See Leake's 
Tapog. of Athene; Rriiish Museum^ El^in Marbles^ vol. i., 
p. 29.) 

ANDRONl'CUS. LIVIUS. [See Ltvius.] 

ANDRONICUS PALAfiO'LOGUS, tho elder, son of 
Michaol, emperor of Constantinople, was raised by his 
father as his colleague to the throne in 1273, and after 
Michael's death in 1 282, he reigned forty-six years more. 
Tho reign of AndroniAus, like that of most Byzantine 
emperors, was continually disturl^d by , religious contro- 
versies, civil w^ors. nnd foreign attacks. In 1301, Othmaii 
first invaded the lerritory of N icomedia, the passes of Mount 
Olympus having been left unguarded by the neglect or par- 
simony of the Byzantine eourl. A formidable host of Cata- 
lo«i^itjj^nd other adventurars came to Conslantin^le in 
VioB to ti’iecWi^inVS their assistance against the Turks, 
to clofiiff contact by the ligaf 
,^thcr, thus inducing an obliteration i T 

vessel. The success of tho operation 


wbiidi hud fallen into his hands, a Greidi Commeixifiyj or 
J*araphrjise, on Aristoth;'s Nicomnrhmn Ethios^ probablj’ so 
named from having been originally addressed to his s^m 
NiiHunachus. Heinsius accompanied the text of his author 
witli a Latin trunslation ; but although in the manuscript 
the work was attributed to Andronicus, the Rhodian, he 
did not consider himself warranted to insert that name in 
the title-page. The inscription on tho manuscript, he 
says in his preface, was evidently by an illiterate hand; and 
he insinuates that there is no proof that Andronicus, al- 
tliough he arranged and indc^xecl tho writings of Aristotle, 
ever wrote a compientary on any of them. In 1617, how- 
ever, ho published a second edition of tho Paraphrase at 
Lev den, in octavo, in which he entitles it Andronici Rhodii 
Ethicorum Nicomacheormn Paraphrasis^ In this edition 

tiie former preface is withdrawn, and another is substituted, 
in which ho refers to the other antient authors, besides Plu- 
tarch and Strabo, who have spoken of Andronicus, aiifl ex- 
presses his conviction that the work is really by him. He was 
well aequainted, ho says, with the several passages in his 
newly- adduced authorities, which tend to render this not im- 
probable, although they had escaped his recollection when 
he published his former edition. It is most likely that his 
attention yfm called to them by having, in the inlerim, met 
with the prefoce by Hoescheliiis to the treatise I! c/d llaOivt^; 
especially as we find him now raprinting that treatiso at the 
end of the Commentary. The next ^itiQU of the Com- 
mentary appeared at Cambridge ik" 167,9. It professes to 
be an exact reprint from the text of Heinsius, hut of which 
edition is not said, although Heinsius himself, in his 
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B^oncl preface* speaks of his first edition as lieinj? full of 
blunders. This second prclJice the C:ainbriili’e c(hti>r sup- 
presses, anil priiilH instead of it the other, uhic*h Ilein&ius 
bad withdrawn. To that he adds an(»tlu?r of liis own, ati 
inspectioii of which niav possibly explain his curious selec- 
tion from the two written at clilVercnt times h\ his predc- 
cossor* It consists chietly ot an cdahorale display, at lull 
lenj^tli, of passajjos rcspcctinjjf Androiiicus from the writiTs 
previously indicated by Heinsius and lItH*s'*hclius. AH 
this learning the worthy editor ^•^idently wishes to pass i»ll' 
UK his own. Ilcinsius, accordingly, he graiely tells iis, 
preserves a deep silence respecting his author ; and to b ar 
out this assertion he prints, as we lM^e said, the oriuinal 
preface only of that eminent scholar. If Heinsius, lujwe\cr, 
IS defrauded of some glory hy this elever management, it 
must be coufessed that he is only foiled at his own weapons, 
and receives no mon? than the treatment he had liiiiiselt prac- 
tised on Hoesehelius. The facts, we think, are \yorth re- 
cording as another illustration of the common sa>ing, that 
there am tricks in all trades. It may he added, that in 
iKOJt tlio curators ol‘ the Clarendon press at Oxford pro- 
duced a fourth edition of the Pamphrusd of ylndroturns^ in 
wliich with amusing scrupulosity they have folb)\vi*<l the 
prevkms edition of the sister university in all particulars, 
the ingenious wdeciiou from the prefaces ui’ Heinsius in- 
cluded. 

After all, great doubts have been entertained by several 
critics as to the work being really the productuni of Andro- 
iiieus the Rhodian. The dillerent opinions upon the sub- 
ject may he found in Bayle. Gabriel Namle coneei\es 
Olympiodorus, who li\e<l in the sixth century alter Clirist, 
to he the author. Saumaise (Salinasius) also is decidedly 
of opinion that it is not the work of the Rhodian peripatetic. 
Others have even attributed it to an Androiiicu.s Callistus, 
ftiiative of Thessalonicsi. who lived in the fifteenth eentury, 
and came to Italy alter the taking of Constantinople. He 
gave Ics.sons in Greek in difitn-ent eilies of Italy, Angelo 
Politian being one of bis scholars; alter which lie came to 
Paris, and was the first Avho taught the language in the uni- 
versity there. Ih‘ died in 1 \ 7S. Tliere is as inueh diversity 
of conjecture about the authorship of the short lra(’t llr/j/ 

; it is generally believed at any rate not to be by the 
author of the Parapln ase. It is stated in the Hingruphio 
(hnvi*rsdlt\ that a mamiseript in the imperiu) Lilirary of 
France (now the Uihlinthei|ne du Roi) cited by M. Sainte 
Croix, in i.is Kmtnftt (ff\ llDstorirns d' Ale.rttmfrt*, p. /i‘i 1, 
iiUrihut(‘s the ParaphiMse to a Heliudorns of Prusse, that 
is, Hnisa in Hilhsnia, wo. suppose. 

An English Iraiislaiion of the Paraphrase on the Niro- 
morhra ajipean'd in a (piarto volume at London, in 18{»7, 
w’ilh the Ibllowing title; Thr Paruphrasr of an anony- 
'o-' ifs iii'ft'k JI'ri/f/\ /iif/ifi'tn ptddiKhrd nndrr the name 
Awironiciis Phndius, on (hr Nicomarhran Kthim 
o/* truiHl.ited from the (keek bv VVdliaiii Ikidg- 
man. F.L.S. 

ANORGS. [Se- Baham'.s.] 

ANDROS, an i>l;nul ttf the Grecian Archipelago, lying 
oft' tin? S.E. (Mid of EoImim, fi’oin which it distant six 
miles. Il lies in a N.W. ami S.E. direction, is twenly-one 
miles long and eiglit hr »a(k wil!i a population of about 
18,000. The island is very high aiul moiintuinous, and the 
highest buinmits retain the snow during many nioiitb.s in 
tho ytfur. The town called Andros, or (..'astro, is on the 
eastern coast, hesidc's which lliere are sixty-six vill igcs. 
scattered over the island. The soil is very fi rtib.'; and 
the numerous gardens, winch arc well laid oul, produce ex- 
cellent lemons, oranges, and pomegranates. Much wine is 
made, hut all mnsiinied by the inhabitants, who are great 
drinkers. Silk, to the amount of about .1000 pounds on an 
average, is exported annually. It is the practiee to sow 
wheat and barley topuher, of wliich they make their bread, 
but there is not suttb-ient grown for the consumption of the 
island ; the deficiency is easily made up fmin the neigh- 
bouring island of Kubma. On the west shore, there is a 
port called Gabriel, partially sheltered by small islands fi-om 
the S.AV„ but on this side ot Andros there aro no inhabi- 
tants, the coast being so very steep and roiiky. The N.W. 
TKiint, called Point Quardia, is in 37® 57'N. lat., 24® 42' 
£. long. 

ANDROSCOGGIN, or AMARISCOGGIN. a river of 
North America, which tises in about 45® 12' N. lat., 71® 15 
W. long., on the east side of (he highlands of New Hamp- 
ifaire and Maine. The Chsudi^re, which enters tho St. 


Lawrence opposite (Juchec, has its sourc('s near (hose of the 
Androscoggin, on the nortli and west side of ihe same high- 
lands. Tho Androscoggin llow.s by luimeroiis hrancdies for 
about twenty-five inile.s siuilli into a number of lakes, the 
chief and most western of which is Umhagog. The united 
waters forming a large stream (low from thi.s lake in a 
wcr^lcrn direct ion, which soon becomes a soulbern one, for 
thirty UJilc^, under tbo name of Aniuri.'^eoggin. The riveu- 
hav ing readied the northern base of the inudeus of the 
White mountains, turns dim east, and piercing (he mounlaiii- 
cliain (lows in this direction for fifty miles. Here it inake.s 
another bend at right angles, and runs south for thirty miles, 
(o tho kititudi? of -11®. Below this point, by a curving course 
of twenty miles south-east, (luMi cast, and finally north- 
east, it joins the Keiiiiehcc at M(*rry-mee{ing Bay, about 
six miles aViovc the town of Bath, in (he state of Maine. 
The entire eourse, lueasunMl along the windings, as giviui by 
the maps, is not less than 20i» miles. Bebnv the mountains, 
the ri\er is called the Androscoggin : it lias no largt^ tribu- 
taries, but is iiu'reased by numerous riMilels, and, like the 
«»lher rivers of Maine, is, for its length, a very largo one. 
The tide ascends the Androseoggin to near Diirhani. about 
thirly-fiio miles from the o])on «icean. Tluuigh oh>( meted 
hy falls and shoals, liki^ the Keiiiiehec, both these ri\ers 
aiford gn'at facility for inland naxigation; the chief article 
traiisp«»rted down them is timber. (See Darby's (itn<jra- 
phirtil T'trtc o f thr United N/o/cv.) 

ANDl'.JAR, a town of Spain, in AnduiUsia, ds® N. 
bit., 4® AV. long., ID niile.s E.N.E. of (’nrdt»va, and 
1 D N. W. of Jaen. situated on an elevated ])hiin at the 
foot of Sierra Morelia. Tlu* ri\ cr (hi:idal([iiivir embraces 
it on the east and south. Tlu? eonriin‘d situation of Andujar 
renders it very sultry in summer, uiul siibjeels the iiihalut- 
uiits to hilioiis and putrid intlamiuatory fevers. Tho soil i-^ 
very fertibs and prodiiee.s wheat, barley, oil, wine, honey, 
and silkworms. Thu wines of Andujar are of a sharp 
taste, from their containing a large portion of tartar, 
but are n*iidereil palatable by a [larticular [ir<»ee.ss called 
b)^ the Spaniards arroput\ or sweetening. At Andujar 
till* cooIlm-s, called alearrazas, ate manufaetured of elay. 
Tlie inhabitants arc iirineipally employed in agriculture, but 
thi'rcare also at Andujar some tanneries, and manufactories 
of soap and iiartbenware. There is a very anc.ient bridge 
of fifteen arch(‘s oxer tlie Giiadabjuix ir, xx hicli is in a very 
had state of n'pair. In January, I.Sv:;3, tlie river overlbniud, 
and rlainaged one of the piers: in coiiseqiiunee of wliieh, 
two of the archies fell iloxv n. The g(Mi(.M\il post and coiicli- ' 
oiliccs for all Andalu>ya are at this toxvn. 

Tluj populalum of Andujar amounts to J3,6fi2 souls xvith- 
in the city, but a griMiler luiniljer of perMUis lixe in the; 
minuMoui rortijos^ farms, of the rieighhourhotM]. Andujar 
(‘oiituins five parish churches, six convents of monks, four 
(d' nuns, one bus]»ital, one school, and txvo alms-houses, one 
for (xvelve old men and aiiotluM* for the same number of 
aged females. (See Mifiano; Ponz, carta v., n. (i — 2o, 
loin. \vi.) 

ANDUZE, a toxvn in Fraiure in the department of Gard. 
The town itsidf is ill built, hut it is in a pleasant country, on 
the right or S.W. hank'of one of the streams (tailed Gaidoii, 
and xvhicli is distinguished as the ‘ Garden d'Anditze.' The 
inhabitants, xvho amount to more than are mostly iiro- 

lestants, and are (Migaged in the manufacture of liats, 
cloth, serge, silk .stockings, jJoUcry, and glue, which find 
a sale at the gnuit lair of Beaiicaire, in the .same d(*purt- 
ment. [S(?e Bkattc xiui;.] It is about 22 miles N.W, 
of Nistm^s, the dejiartnienlal capital. 

ANEGADA, or the DROWNED ISLAND, one of 
the b'ssi'i* Antilles, and the most northern of the group 
known as the Virgin Islands. Tlie surface of Am*gar)a is 
the prodiKtion of lithojiliyliD, based on a submarine founda- 
tion. The island is for the most part a dead level. On tho 
south-east, theiv is a gradual rising of the ground from 
north to south to the elevation of sbtty feet, and this is the 
highest point of the i»land. Tho south side is a continued 
mass of shelves, loosely covered with vegetable mould, mixed 
with sand. This mould is tho result of sea- weed, which has 
lost its saline nroperties through exposure to tho sun ; it is 
light, and of u dark browm colour, and in many places covers 
the ground only to the depth of a few inches. Wheri^tiie 
8helve.s are intersected by openings K^ Vhiripno Auffuste ' 
and of various widths. Jasa»(jgX o child. •‘Andnmicus a 
boon d^ined, ‘ exhibited a singular contrast of 

mould has be^^Q listened to liis pMsions, he v«8 the 
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healthy and vi^oroxin appearance. The few t:eos found on 
the island in these situations. The northern, western, 
and eastern sides of the island are less fa .ourcd, being 
covered willi sandy <loposits thrown forward hy the surf. 
The sand is frequently formed into hillorl.s forty leet 
liigh, and where they do not occur, detach- d masses of 
limestone and coral may he seen, many of which are upwards 
of thirty feet liigli. Heliiiid these rocky hillocks some 
patches of pmductive sf)il are found, and tli-‘sc are culli- 
\uled as garden-ground hy the inhahitaiits. Several ponds 
are met with on the surtace of the island, from some of 
whith considerable quant it io-> of sail are galh-nul. 

'i'hcro is ahiindanco of frchli-watcr on iilmn-l every part of 
llie island, oven in Iho immediate vicinity of ihe sea and of 
the salt-ponds. I'he water, hy liltcrine; throrghthe surlace 
soil, is very s]>cedily deprived of its saline panicles. 

The veir(*tahle productions of Anegada arc not numerous, 
hut it is singular that scviTal of them are : ot uhser\c<l in 
any of the other Virgin Islands. It appear^ i>rohahle that 
the seeds ol‘ these must have hconcarriial th- rc hy currents, 
or conveyed hy birds fnnn the Spaniel main. 

Ancgada is ehietly not<‘d for the numerous wrecks which 
ha\c ha])poniMl on tlie reef hy which its w indward or eastern 
side is horderejl, and which continues, under the nanm of 
the Hors(*shne, aliout four league's to the south-east, ter- 
minating seven miles from the east end el‘ Virgin (hmla. 
The chief profil of the inhahilants comes from tluv e shij)- 
wrecks ; and, excc'pt on sucli occasions, the onl\ labours in 
which tliey engage arc; tliu^e of raising pr. -visions for tludr 
.*^ul)sislonc<‘, and cultivating some small patches of cotton, 
(he produce of w’hich is taken lor sale to llu? iiciglibouriiig 
ishmd of Tortola, 

The length of the island, in ii direction cast-south-east, is 
ten miles, and its gpuilcst luvadth four miles and a (jnarler. 
The south-east point of the island is in Ib^ -14' N. lat., and 
fit® Uf W. long. The population consists of ideven white 
and twenty-om? coloured and black families. (See Purdv ‘s 
(UifitnihkiN Ndvffrator, and Journal of the Rfij/al Gro~ 
grav/n'ral Society, vol. ii.) 

ANKMO'MKTER, from the Greek language, slgnifving 
ivi nd-mcasnrer, is an instrunu'nt for measuring the loree of 
the wind, hy finding what mechanical etlect tlui wind to he 
measured will ])rodnce upon the? apparatus. The lirst 
anemonieti'r was invi'iitcd hy Wolf, and is dcscrilud hy 
him in his Pllcmenta Mathvsros, vol. ii. p. .419 (Gciu'va 
edition, J7ir»). It consists of four sails, similar to those 
of a windmill, hut smaller, turning on an axis. On 
the axis is a perpetual s(*rew', w hieh turns a vertical cog- 
wheel round a second axis, placi'd transversely to llio hu nier. 
To tho second axis is attached a bar, on which a. weight is 
fixed, so that th(^ sails cannot turn without moving round 
the bar in :i vertical circle. When the w ind acts upon the 
sails iho bar rises, and this continues until tlu) incrcaseil 
leverage of the weight furnishes a eounlerpoisi* tn the mov ing 
force of tile wind. The lunnber of degrees through which 
thd bar is moved to \>rod nee this ellect is iiu'aMiied on a 
dial, the hand of vvhicdi turns on tho axis of tht' cog-wlu'cl. 
The principle of Dr. Lind’s ancuioinetcr is as follows : — 
A, a curved tube of glass, as repn?- 
sented in the figure, is paiti.illy tilled 
with water. The bore of the t iihe is dimi- 
nished at the bottom, lus a clieck on the 
oscillations to wliich the water is sub- 
ject from slight variations in the force 
1 of the wind. The wind aiMs upon the 
open end A, and depresses the water 
to B, until the column of water bC, 
the diflerence between the levels b 
and C, is a count(;r]>oiso to the force of 
the wind on B. This diflerence can be ascertained by the 
graduated scale. lienee, when the urea of the bore at B 
is known, and the height of b C observed, the column of 
water is found the weight of w'Uich is equivalent to tho force 
of the wind. The velocity may thence be found by obsen ing 
(sec Akiioij'Vnamics) that the vcUx'itics are nearly ns the 
bC|iiarc roots of the resistances, and that the moving force of 
a wind of 20 feet p(?r second on a square f*H3t is 12 ounces. 
.ood'inu/^vlbnKing table, calculated by Dr, Hutton, who 
xlion coats of the vUa with Dr. Lind's anemometer, ai 
Xo' closV contact by the Dictionary)^ 

■ ,^ther, thus inducing an obliteration ot^v.and indicates what 
[ .vessel/ The success of tlie operatiou depeiiH^^^rences between 
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In Rognior’s anemometer, a bar, carrying a flat wooficn 
Kurface at right angles to it, ]>rntnides from a box, through 
u hole in the front of which it slides. This bar is met by a 
spring, which resists its further entry, until force is applied 
agiiinst the nvoikIou surface. In the interior of the box, the 
under side of the bar carries ruckwork, w Inch plays on a 
cog vvlu.'ol, llie axis of which, passing through a side of the 
box, carries :i hand round a dial-plate. 9‘li0 Hat surlacc of 
wood is prcsenteil to the wind, wliich presses upon it and 
forces hack tlie bar, eanving tin* cog wheel and hand 
throiigli an angh*, greater or less, according to the greater 
or less imiuil.'^e of tin* wind. 

Various other contrivavices have been pmpesod ; hut 
those wliich we have cleseribeil I'ontuin their main jirin- 
eipk’s. For a table of the fmee of winds, see Akkodyxa- 

MICS. 

ANK'MONE is a geiuis of the natural order Jtanunru^ 
hivvfp, ill which are eoinprehonded many heaiitifnl Hovvers. 
It consists of lowly herbs, usually percnmiiils, with white or 
purple, or scarU'l, or even yellow blossoms, in w hieh there 
is no distinct calyx, and which are sncei’eiliMl hy a cluster of 
grains, each ti riuinated hy a lung silky feathery fail. As 
the species gt'Vii'rally grow on open plains or in high ex- 
posed situations, their feathery grains prodnei* a singular 
shining appearance whi'ii waved by the breeze, whence has 
been derived tlu-ir luinu' (iVmii the Greek fiet/in'io/), wliich 
literally signilici, AVind-lli>wer, the appellation aetaally be- 
stow I'd by the English. 

All tlie aiiemuiiics jiossess, in eomirion with other Rnnnn- 
eidacea?, the pro])erly of (‘xtivmo acridity. The lt‘aves of 
J. ]}ufsdtitla will raise blisters on the skin; if chewed, they 
j)rodiii*t‘ irritation of the ihrual and tongue; and their roots, 
as well as those of A. jo’cifcaxis, rie.irly related species, 
]»r()duee nausea and vomiting if adminisleu <l in very small 
dost's, on which lU'Coiuit they have hcen strongly reconi- 
inendcd by some inc'dical men, in various complaints. The 
hruised lea\(‘s and llowers of .4. nrumrosa have' boon found 
to cure the tiiK’a in tlie heml of children. The following 
are tiie naust ivmarkahle sfiecies: — 

J. A. pahatiUa or pasque llower; this grows wild upon 
expost'd downs in various parts of England, as on the Gog- 
magog Hills near C'amhridge, the heath ai Newmarket, ^c. 
It has large purple Hovvers and fniely cut hairy leaves ; and 
is very lurarly the same as the A. />/vi/#v/.s/v, tho use of which, 
in diseases of the eve, has been so strongly rccoranieiidod by 
Huron Stoerek and olliers, 

2, A. nctnoros'ti, the wood anemone : found alniiidanlly in 
woods Jill over Enghind, covering the groimd with its neat 
white Hovvers under the shelter of bushes as early us March 
and April. It is a perennial plant with knobby roots, and 
a short stem having one or two smooth, bright green, deeply 
cut leaves. It is poisonou.s to eattlu. 

4. A, pavonifHh the Peaeoch anemone ; a native of the 
vine} aixls in Provence, about Nice, and in other parts of the 
soutli of Europe. This is not very uncommon in gardens, 
where it is usually, but improperly, named A, \tellata. It is 
known by its scarlet or scarlet and white Huvvers, which are 
usually double, and have tlieir divisions very sharp-pointed. 
In habit it is like A, coronaria, for a variety of which it is 
often mistaken* It is one of th<v handsomest of the culti* 
vated species. 

4. A, coronaria^ the common garden anemone. Found in 
a wild state in moist meadows in ‘4110 south of France, Italy, 
and Greece, and diflerent parts of Asia Minor ; Dr. Russell 
speaks of it as abundant near Aleppo. In tliesc places it 
i is scon only in a single state, but even then sporting into a 
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variety of colours, the principal of which arc white, scarlet, 
aiul purple in clilforcnl shatles. In the frarrlens it is too 
well known to require ilc»f*ription : the siu^lo varieties are 
usually culled jtfvpjty : the double kinds owe their 

p(.*culiar state oil her ton luuUiplieution of the petals, or to u 
conversion of the btaniens and pistillu into petals; these 
have been procured hy patient eultivation for some huu- 
Hred years, ami are still improving. The method jiursued 
/las been to save seeds only from tho kinds that have the 
jjreatesl vijjjour, or this j^veatest tendency to a niultiplieatinn 
of their parts, and wherever a double flower is a<;eidentally 
capable of producini* seed, to prefer it to all otliers. By 
tliis means habits that were originally U(‘cidental hceoine 
fixcid, and c*apable of beinj^ fiirtlun* acted upon by the perse- 
vering' •'ardener. A course of this sort patiently followed uj), 
has enabled the Dutch to inqirove the r:i(?e of aneinoiiies so 
inucdi as to obtain them within a few years with sttniis nearly 
half a yard hij'h, and witli hlossonis six inclufs across. 

5. A.steilata; a native of various parts of Germany, 
France, and the Levant, is also often seen in our {i;ai*dens, 
wlicro it is <*a]led //. /io/7/v/.s/.s*. It differs from the lust in 
having smaller and riurroNver petals, very rarely iloiible flowers, 
a greater tendency to purple iii their colours, and nuieh 
broader leaves. It is not so liable to vary as the lust species. 

Gardenintr books art* tilled witli directions lor tho ma- 
nagement of these plants ; all of whitdi, in this as in most 
other cases, may be reduced Ut u low simple rnlt!s, result ini', 
indeed, fnini experience, but which inij'lit. have been just as 
well deduced from the consideration of the natural habits of 
tho spycics. 1. They a row wild in rich and moist pastures, 
the soil (hr them shouhl Ihcreloro be fresh lo«im, witli as 
j^rreat a proportion t)f stiuiulutinsx manure as they can be , 
inndv) to bear. 2. They are natives tif the hottest parts of 
Europe, where the winter’s cold is not more than the olive 
will bear; they shouhl therefon* never he exposed to the 
severest frosts of h)n<'land, hut should !ie]>rotected by a cover- 
injj' of some kind, either in tho shape of frames or a mulching 
of decayed tan. It is true that f hey are hardy enoiijL'h to (!Xist 
and flower without this care, but ilic h(*aiity of plants ])ro- 
tected is infinitely t'reater than that of such as are left ex- | 
m 1 in the open border, d. They coinmenee their prowth 
duiin*' the mild winters of their native i‘ounlrie*s, and are 
ready as soon us the spriii;' is suiliciciitly advanced to start 
lip iiilij flower. As I In* summer ad\Liiices, and the* heat 
and drought iti(*rea.se, they t)L‘rfec*t their sec*ds ami lose their 
leaves, when they fall into a slate of rest ; summer and 
autumn are. Iheivtbrc, their real winter, and, coiise(|uenli}, 
it is at this time they should he taken up ami prej)}ir(*d 
f»»r the succeeding' season. 4, AVhen they are in a jirow'- 
inji; state in their native counlri(!s, the .sun's rays have hut 
little force, and thi-y are consequently not pre]iarod to hear 
nim*h exposure: for this reason, Ilorisls find it necessary to 
shade tltorn, when they tlower duriii;' the hot weathi'i* of our 
English Bummers. 

Like all other rules in ^ardeiiinir, the above diix*ctioiis 
may ho modified and departed from without any ^rcul 
evil; but if the object is to eultivate this class of flowers 
in the f'reate.st pi'ileclion, and to improve Ihcir race, these 
rules wdll be found too important to be materially ne**lected. 

For //. fhpatiiuu see IIkeatica. 

ANE'MOSCOFK. an instruinent for disterininin;' the 
direction of the wiml ; usually constructed by coniuaMin;; 
Avith the spindle of a weathereoc^k the hand of a dial on 
wliich tlie points of tlie compass are marked. 

ANE'TiniM. [See FiKNiruMiM and Pimpinet.t.a.] 

A'NEIJRISM, is a Greek word iavi.v(WfTftos‘)^ literally 
si^nifyin^, ‘a widening, or extension:’ it is now used to 
signify a tumour, eonsistinf' of a preternatural eiihir^cnient 
of an artery. The artery is tho only scat of this disease ; 
and any artery of the body may be the subject of it, but it 
is much more eoiumon in some arteries tlian in others. The 
corresponding disease in a vein is termed Vahix. 

An Artkuy is composed of three membranes which are 
firndy united, and form the w'alls of a stronir, elasl*^.., and 
extensible tube. These membranes are i;alled tunics or 
coats. In the healthy state of the artery the.se tunics 
yield only to ii cifrUiin cxleiit to the iinpul>e of the blood, 
so that the tube possesses only a certain diameter: but in 
a state of disease the impiikso of tlvc bkR>d disteniU tlicse 
tunics to a preternatural extent, causinfr that part of the 
artery which is diseasi»tl to swell out into a tumour or ba{^. 
The distension of the e^iats of tho artery progressively in- 
creasiiijj^, llioy aro at hist capable of no farther siretch- 


in^j, and consequently are tom asunder and burst. But 
the inner and middle coats of the artery not as oxtcuisihlo 
as the external coat; the tw'o fojrmer coat.s are therefore 
ruptured a considerable time before the latter ^ives way, in 
which case the only proper coat of the artery foriniri<r tho 
wall of Die uneurismal tumour is the external. This coat in 
its turn getting progressively thinner and thinner as tlie 
dilatation poes on, at Iciif^th bursts like the former : the blood 
esea|)os. and life is suddenly extinguished. But sometimes the 
Uiiiiour does not hurst even after the rupture of the external 
coat t>f tho artery ; for there is placed around the artery a 
den.se and strong membra iiou.s sheath consisting of wdiut i$ 
termed cellular niembrunc, whi(*.h sheath is far more exten- 
sible than any of the coals of the artery, and it is found 
that sometimes the aiieiirismal sac or the bag-liko tumour 
which the dilated artery form.s, consists only of this con- 
densed cellular incmhrune, all the proper coats of the artery 
having been rent and destroyed by tho progressively dis- 
tending force. Thus an aneurism may consist simply of the 
dihilalion of the coats of an artery without the rupture of 
any : or of the dilatation of some with tho rupture of others ; 
or of the ruptuve of all, the bag of the tumour being formed 
solely by the cellular sheath of the artery. 

Wlien the coals of tlie artery have hurst and this portion 
of the lube is dilated into a sac, it is cAident tliat this .sac is 
beyond the direct current of the cii'culation, and that Die 
larger the hag, the farther its contents will he from the in- 
tliu*nc(* of the direct eiirreni of the blood. I’he cuiisequenco 
is, that the blood eoiitaiiUMl in the aiieurismal sac undergoes 
a peculiar change, a modification of the process of eoaguhi- 
lioii (i,ee Blood]; the thinner part of the blood being iv- 
riioved, while a portion of the thicker part, or the fibrin, 
remains. In this manner there is left upon the iutcrnal 
surfai o of the sac u stratum of the thi(*ker or fibrous part of 
the blood. SuccessiAe di.‘iH)si1iuns U4'e made of this fibrous 
})art of the blood by which the cavity of the tumour is gra- 
dually diminished. At leiigtli the sac becomes entirely 
tilled with this substance, Avliich form.H for it a firm jilug. 
'riic deposition of this fibrin i.s not confined to tht* aneu- 
risrnal sac, hut iseontinu£?d into the artery itself, holli above 
and below its dilatation, until it reaches the next. im])or- 
tant ramification Avhich is given (»IV from the artery, Avlit*i’(* 
il stops. In this manner the circulation through tlu* uneu- 
rismal portion of tho vessel is prevented; tho blood is dt‘ter- 
rnined into other ehaiiiiels; Ihi.-, tiortion of the ves.M*l, being 
no longer of any service in carr)ing on the circulation, is 
blockcfl up, and in this manner is etfucted a spontaneous 
(•lire of the disi*a.se. 

But this beautiful eurativ’e process, though it occasionally 
happen, is not the usual course. AVhen the external coat 
or tlie cellular sheath of the artery are stretched hiiyond a 
certain point, it would seem that its vitality is dimiiiVdied ; 
at length a part of it morlifies or dies : an eschar is formed ; 
the eschar sloughs aw'ay ; an tipening is thus formed in 
tho tumour; the blood rushes out, and the patient dies. 
This is the mode in which the aiieurismal sac hursts when 
the anellri^lll is situated on tho external part of the body. 
But if the aneurism he internal the process is difibrent. 
The tumour heeomiug tliiiiuer and thinner by suceessive dis 
tenlion, bursts suddenly by a crack or fissure, through w hich 
the blood is discharged. 

The first synqitoiii which denotes the formation of an 
aiieuri.sm, is the perception of an unusual throbbing in iho 
diseased artery. If the situation of the artery be such lliat it 
can be seen or felt, a small tumour is manifest. This tumour, 
when carefully observed, is found to have a pulbiitory mo- 
tion, tlie pulsatory niotion, as wx*ll us the tumor itself, disn))- 
peariiig when the part is compressed, but instantly reap- 
pearing on the removal of tlm pressure. Commonly, tho 
liiniour is Avithout pain, and without any discoloration of 
the skill. The magnitude of the tumour, whatever its size 
when first dis<*OA’ered, is steadily progressive; in proportion 
as it grows larger tlie pulsatory motion dimiuishe.s, and 
wh(*ii it has attained a very considerable size tho ))ulsation 
is no longer perceptible. I'hc tumour SontinuaUy enlarging, 
produc(*s a variety of efi(*cts on th<^ ])arls with which it 
comes in contact. Some it pushes aside, others it carries 
with it, and others it destroys. Tho adjacent muscles, fn» 
example, whether they are situated direetlv 
rism, or are at one side of it, are I'liilippc Au^islo 

dwindled, ami somotinies a child. ‘Andronuiuas 

tigiious parts. The.^xi, ‘ exhibited a singular contrast of 
of their natural he listened to his passions, he was the 
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tlic sac, as they often do, they are necessarily stretched as 
tho tumor ciilarj^es, and this distousion of the nervous c<j^*ds 
sometimes occasions ii|t,gnse pain. Tho cartilajjes and 
bones, pressed upon by the advancititjc tumor, j?radhalJy dis- 
appear, and at length are so CQjnplctely destroyed that not 
the slijrhtest >esti^o of them remains. In general, as long 
as the tumor is small, it is unattended witii pain, but tho 
diaiigos which it produces in other parts, sudi as the 
stretcliiug , the nerves and the absorption of tho h<)nes, is 
.somelinius attended with intol<M'able pain, eapable of being 
miligated by , no means hitherto diseovered. T>ejUh at last 
puts an end to tho pain and the patient together ; the ap- 
proach of the fatal event beitig clearly indicated by the 
increasing thinness, sothicss, and darkness of the tumor. 

The importance in practice of discriminating between ibis 
most dangerous disease and all other tumors is manifest; 
but the distinction is not always easy, or at any rate is not 
always imule. Many a fatal accident has liappcned in 
c«nise(juencc of incisions having been made into aneurisms 
which were mistaken for abscesses. Vesaliiis was (tonsulted 
al.iout a tumor of the back, whicli he pronounced to be an 
aneurism : soon afterwards an imprudent practitioTier made 
an opening in the swelling and the patiemt bled to death. 
UiivM-.h relates that a friend of his opened a tumor near the 
Iliad, not suspecting it to he an aneurism, and the ha-mor- 
rhage, tliungh suppressed at last, ]ihiced tho life of the 
patient in the utmost jeopardy. A person consulteil Hoer- 
liaavc ahf)Ut a swelling at his knee, who cautioned him 
against allowing it to he opened; it was opened, and the 
man died on the spot- Kven herrand, head surgeon of the 
Hotel Dicii, mistook an axillary aneurism for an abscess, 
]>lunged his bistoury into the swelling and killed the patient. 
Tile characters by which tiie aneiirisinal swelling may be 
distinguislied from all other diseases arc given at great 
h ngth in surgical hooks. 

'I’hcre is somelhiug in th<^ sii ncture of the larger art(M*ioH 
which [iredisposes to this disease. Idioir coats are lliinner 
in relation to tiie magnitude of tho eulumn of blood with 
which they arc tilled Ilian the eoats of the smaller arteries. 
7'he infernal arc mneh more subject to aneurism than tho 
eNteriial arteries. The curvatures of the arteries are another 
ljriMlis[)osiug eauso. Tho p(*ri(»il of life at whicli aneurism 
i?> most frequent is holweori the ages of thirty and tllly. Sir 
Astley Cooper, however, slates that he has seen the dis- 
ease in a child only eleven years old, and that he has ope- 
riite<l for it with suc<‘-ess in a man of eighty-nve. It is 
mncii more common niHerig males tlian females. Out of 
(;;{ eases of this disease, 50 wore males, and only 7 foniah*s. 
Aiienrisiii so often follows a sudden violent shock sustained 
either by the wiiole body or by a limb, and mor».‘ especially 
by the sinlden violent extimsiori of a limb, as a]iparcntly to 
justify the common opinion Unit external violence is among 
tluj most frequent exciting causes of the malady. 

I*]\(^cpting in the exceedingly rare case in which tlu^ 
spontaneous cure, already explained, is effected, this disease, 
w'lieii left to itself, uniformly proves fatal by the ultimate 
rupture of the tumor, in consef|ueiicc of wliiidi the patient 
expires citlier instantaneously from the great and sudden 
^)^s of blood, or by degrees from repeated losses of it. And 
yet anterior to tlu! time of Galen, who lived about the 
iiudflle of the second century, there is to be found no record 
whatever of this terrible mahidy. The older practitioners, in- 
deed, who believed that the arteries w'erc air- tubes, could have 
had no conception of tho existence of an antMirism. It has 
been justly observed, that were tho mimber of individuals in 
Europe who an; now annually cured of aneurism by the inter- 
ference of art, to be assumed as the I asis of a eulculatiuii of 
tho number of norsons who must have perished by this dis- 
ease, from flio beginning of tin? world to the time of Galen, 
it w ould hidp to convey some conception of the extent to which 
anatomical knowledge is tho means of saving human life. 

The cure of aneurism consists in tho ohliteration of the 
preternatural cavity of the artery. Tlie ohliteration of this 
cavity is the sole object pf tho operation, which is found to 
be tho only sure and otTiibtual mode of curing tin' disouse. 
This operation consists in cutting down upon the artery 
and passing a ligature around it above its dilatation. The 
iinniediam eilect of the ligature of course is to stop the flow 
of blood into the sac. ; its ultimate cfl'ccjt is to excite inflam- 
mation iu. the coats of tho vessel, by wdiich its sides, brought 
into close contact by the ligature, permanently adhere to- 
gether, thus inducing an obliteration of the cavity of the 
vessel. The success of the operation depends entirely on 


the completeness of the atlhesion of the sides of the VGs.sel, 
and the consequent ‘Obliteration of its cavity. But ^is 
adli(?sion will not take place unless the portion of the 
artery to which the ligature is applied bo in a sound state. 
If it bo diseased, as it almost always is, near the seat of tho 
aneurism, when the proct?s8 is completed by which the liga- 
ture is removed [see Inflammation], heemorrhage takes 
n^acc, and the patient dies just as if the aneurism had been 
left to itself. For a long time, surgeons were in the habit 
of applying the ligature as close us possible to the seat of 
the aneuriKiii : they laid open the ancurismal sac in its whole 
extent, and scooped out the blood contained in it. The con- 
swtuenco was that a large deep-seated sore, consisting of 
parts in an unhealthy stale, w'as formed ; and it was necessary 
to the cure that this .sore should suppurate, granulate, and 
heal,— a process whicli tho constitution was frequently un- 
able to support. Moreover, there was a constant danger 
that the piKieiit ivould perish from hoeraorrhage, through 
the want of adhe.sion of the siiles of the artery. The j>ru- 
foiind knowlt'dge of healthy and of diseased structure, and 
of the laws of the animal eeonomy by which both are regu- 
lated, which .John Hunter had acquired from anatomy, 
simgestod to til is eminent man a mode of operating, the 
(!lfec,t of whieh, in preserving human life, has placed him 
hiuh ill tho rank of the benefactors of his race. This con 
suiiiriijin! anatomist saw that the reason why death so oltcii 
l‘ollow(:d the common operation, was because a proccs.s essen- 
tial to its success was prevented by the diseased condition 
of the artery. He observeil that while the vessel close to 
tlie aneiirism was always diseased, at some distance from 
the aneurism it was in a sound state: it occurred to him, 
that if lh(' ligature were applied to this distant part, that is, 
to a sound instt'iul of a diseased portion of the artery, the 
tiroc.css necessary to the 8ucces.s of tho o]ieration would not 
be counteracted. But to this there was one capital objection, 
iiuiiiely, that it w'ould often be necessary to apply tlie liga- 
ture around tlie main trunk of an artery, before it give.s off 
its branches, in consequence of whieh the parts below the 
ligature would be deprived of their supply of blood, and nUi.st 
thcTcfore mortify, lie was well acquainted, however, with 
tluit arrangement of the blood vessels which has been ex- 
plained under the term An astomo.sis. Reflecting on the 
number and freedom of the comiuuriieatiuns of the artc'rial 
tubes, lie eonceiveil it possible that a limb might receive a 
suflieient supi>ly of blood to maintain it.s vitality through 
the inedinm of its eollnleral branehes only. For an aneuiisin 
in the luini, be, therefore, boldly cut down upon tho main 
trunk of tlie artery which supplies the lower extremity, and 
aiijilied a ligiilure around it, w here it is seated near the 
luiddie of Ibe thigh, in the contident exportation that, 
though he ilius deprived the limb of tho supply of blood 
whicli it ret*i'i\ed through its direct channel, it woubl not 
perish. His knowledge of the processes of the nninuil 
economy led him to expect that the f irce of the circulation 
being thus taken off from the aneurisnial sac, the progr^'^s 
of the tliseasc w'ould he stopped; that the sac itself, with nil 
its contents, would be absorbed; that by ibis means the 
whole tumor would be spontaneously removed, and tlint 
an opening into it would be unnecessary. The most com- 
plete suecress follo.vt'd this noble experiment; and the 
sensations which this philo.sopber experienced on witne.'.sing 
the event constituted an appropriate reward for the aptilica- 
tion of profound knowledge to the mitigation of human 
suffering. After Hunter followed Abcrnotliy, who, treading 
in the footsteps of his master, for an aiiciirisin of the femurnl, 
placeil a ligature around tho external iliac artery ; lately the 
internal iliac itself has been taken uj), and surgeons have 
tied arteries of such iiniiortanco, that they have lufcn them- 
selves astonished at iho extent of their success. K\ei*y 
individual on whom an operation of this kind has hctui 
suec'cssfully performed is snatched by it front ccuMaiii and 
inevitable death. (See Cooper's Surgat'j/ ; Hodgson on 
the iJfxnises nf Arteries and Veins; Bclfs ^tirf^en/ ; 
Abernetliy's tiurgmU H’orhs; Use of the Dead to the 
Lirinsi^ &c., 

A?sTIEL (Coin.) Dr. John.>bon defines it as * a piece 
of money anciently coined and impressed with an angel, 
in memory of an observation of Pope Gregory, that the 
pagan Angli, or English, wx'i*o so beautiful, ‘that, if they 
were Christians, they would be Angeli, or Angels.' But 
we must remark* that Pope Gregofy s observation w'as 
mado in the seventh century ; and the coin called the 
angel was not struck in England till the middle of the 
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flfteAlith century. The ang:el was ori^rinally a of 

France, where it was first eoiiird. at least by that name^ in 
i3 4i). (Seu Ducuni^e, v. Moiieta, and Le Blanc, I roue 
Hht. dfiH Jllftnnoi/fx de Franre^ 4to. Anist. 1692, p. 207.) 
In Franre, where it was soon followed by the half and 
finartor anizol. ii wan always of fine goldrbut not always of 
the siiiiio wrij^ht. It appears to have been introdueed with 
its minor divisions, into England, by Edward IV., in 1465, 
(see Leake, pp. 161,) and was coiitini^d as a coin by 

King lltjnry VI. when he returned to the throne. Angels 
ntid"hall'-angels are the only gold coins known of Richard 
111. (li«‘ake, p. 170.) When first iiitrodui^ed, the iingel 
w MS rated in value at H.y. 8</., and being of the same ^|^lhle 
as Uie noble, was sornelimt s called the noble angel. This 
valno was eoniiTided at Henry \lll.s first coinage ot 
gold. In Iho eonidge of that King's latter lime, the value 
was raised to Kv., and so continued through the reigd of 
Edward VI. t^iuicn Mary's angel went for 1 Ov., which value 
CDhlinued tti (he cud of the reign i»f Charles L, the last of 
our Umgs who fiiined tin* angel. So ba-e was Henry Vlll.'s 
gold coiiiago «»r this money, that Slow, in Ins Ilistnnj o/ 
/.•nnf itt, --avs, ‘ 1 ha^o seen twenty-one shillings given for 
mt (lid au^el to gild withal.’ Queen Eli/ahetli, (acrord- 
ing h) Nicolson's ///A/oWm/ Lihrurtf, p. 2ti7, from Fmu’s 
I vTorymm's ffht. Fart i. U. 3 c. r>.) in the IMrd Mail* of Iut 
reign, (16(){)-1601) c-onlrartcd not only for the coining of 
angels, and their usual divUions, l)iil fa* piece- of an anar/ 
itnd a half and ihren an^dsy of the finchl anifol gold ; hut 
if is presumed that the contract for the.se l.irgcr piece.'* was 
never completed, ns n<» such coins have hiv n si>en hy our 
collectiirs. The usual device upon the oh\crse oi'llie angel, 
was the figure of St. Michael slainling ni>cni the dragon, and 
piort ing him through the mouth with a Hj)t*ar, the upp<.‘r 
end of wliadi toniiinated in a cn»s, or cross cri•^.slct. The 
reverse of the earlier ones had a ship, w itJi a Iarg(! eross Jhr 
ii ma.st, with the royal arms in front. Tiu* angels of Janies 1. 
and C-harles I. Inivti the ina.-*! of the ship with a niain-to}>, 
and no eros.s. Tlie (diverge had the king’s tilles surround- 
ing the dexice. The rev(*rse, from Edward 1 V^ to Kdwjird 
\'i., hore the inscription ‘ PKK ckv( km tvam s.\lv.\ yos 
cmiTsTK TiicnKMPTOu.' Tlic reverses of the afigels of 
Flnhp and Mary, Kliz.ihcih, and .fames I., hore, partly at 
length, and [-artly ahri<lged, the sentence,* a uomino i xc- 

TOM KST ISTVn KT KST MlllAlULK [iN OCVJ.IS NOSTUI'^.’J 

Ciirirh's I.'s angel had on the rtversi*, amdii popvli pa.K- 
siDiVM RKf;is. Folkes (pi. xiii. of his (ru/d (\inis) ha^ eii- 
graxi'd a piece in silver, struck from the reverse (yiily of a flic, 
intended for an angel by King Charles II., but nexcr c(»ined ; 
with the same inscription <»n the reverse as hi.s fathers 
angel. The only distinction hy which the angels of Henry 
N'l. are known from those of Henry \ 11. is, that in the 
tonne!:, the archangel Mieduud stands with his left lout upon 
the dr.agon ; in the latter, the angel stands with both ftM*l 
uiion tVu? dragon. In the colleciiuii of Lord FeinhroKe tlu n* 
is a six-angel piece ; but it is not certain that it was intended 
for a coin. *l’he Angelcts of Edward JV., and to Henry 
Vlll., have on the reverse, O cuvx avk sim-.s uxica. The 
angelets of Edward VI. have the same inscriidiun on the 
rcxcrse as (he angel. 

ANGE'LICA, a gomiH of plants belonging to the natural 
order umbrltifrrrf} ; it comprehends several species, the prin- 
cipal part of which are to he rm^l with in botanic gardmis, 
Aiid one that was formerly very much cultivated as an cscu- 
ciiletiC plant, on account of which xve admit the genus here. 
This, the Amcelim arr/tun^dica^ or Arditini^vf ira ojjficiwdis, 
jis it is iioxv sometirnos called, is a native of the Ijiinks of 
l ivers and of wet ditches in all the northern ]nirts of Europe ; 
hi this ctiuntry it grows abuiidaiitly on the banks of .the 
Thames hebnv Wotdwieh, and in several other places. 
It is a biennial plant, xvith a large tlcshy aromatic, root, 
black■.^*h cMcriiidly, but white? within; and a st«iut fiiiTOwed 
branched stem us high as a man. Its leaves are of a 
clear bright green, sliining, and divided into a very large 
number of Icart shaped finely serrated lobes. The tloxvcrs 
are white, aiul disprwed in round, very compact umbels ; they 
are succeeded by large broad-wingtMl grains of a pale yel- 
low'ish-broxvii colour. Each partial umbel is surrounded at 
its base by seven or eight pointed undivided hvactew. 

For the sake of its agreeable aromatic odour, this ])lant 
has been much cuUivnted, and is .so still, on the continent. 
Its blanched stems, eandied with sugar, fonn a very agree- 
lible sweetmeat, possessing tonic and stomaebie qualities. 
Ii« roots contuiii a ]mngeiit. uroiuutic, stimulating principle, 



[ VnyoUrji sirrli.'inK^'ltcti, u iViniLnlshcil 
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'I'hi* Ijai-K orojii* iiriho partial iiiii1r‘1s. hliuwini; tlio l>rnctt*io. 

which has caused t hem to be employed in scrofulous diseases, 
they have been administercil in the form of infusion and of 
powder, us diuretics and sndorifics ; hut in this country they 
are no longer employctl as curat ivtl*agcnts. 

A very c.nminoii wibl spocit^s, tin? An^fi/i(\i sylveslHify or 
wild angelica, xvhich is found all (wer the meadows near the 
Thames above l.ondon, po.ssesses similar properties, but they 
are weaker, and ihcivlurc less important. 



ANGELO (BUONAROTTI, MICHEL), the father of 

epic painting, and scarcely less distjingiiished as a sculptor and 
architect, was dcscciidt?d from the noble family of Canossu in 
Tuscany. He was born in the year 1471, a period ])ecuiiarly 
favourable to genius, w hen the s1att?s of Italy emulated each 
other in the cultivation of tho liberal arts. Michel Angelo, 
the bent of whose powers manifested itself in his earliest 
childhood, learned the elcsmcnts of design in the school 
of Domenico Ghirlandaio, a celebrated professor in Florence. 
While he pursued his studies with this master, a seminary 
was estubibhed for tho promotion of sculpture by Lorenxo 
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de' Medici, and Michel AT>go1o was invited amonfl^ o^ber work , conceived on n scale which Michel An^lo felt to be 
youthsCoatudy from Recollection of antique statues arrani^ eomnidnsurate to his jK>wers. He made a design, which» 
m the Mcfltcean It is said that the si^ht of th^se had it been finished accordinff to his original intentiont 

spliiiidld works determu| || him to devote himself entirely to would have surpassed in |;ran&ur, beauty, and richness of 
sculpture ; he began, not tnorely l^ copying, but investi- ornament evei^ ancient and imperial sepulchre. It was to 
gating the princiidea on which Greek artists had wrought, have had four fronte of marble, embellished with forty statues, 
and having Lund a head of laughing faun, considerably besides several ineizo-rilievi in bronze. To this design Rome 
mutilated, he imitate<l that part of it which was perfect, and dhd the world are itidobtod tor the magnificent church of St. 
restored what was wanting. Lorenzo, Who frequently visited Beter s ; for Michel Angelo having suggested to the pope that 
the gariion;.triill struck by this demonstration of vigorous capa- the interior of t||e oldedifice would not allow sufficient space 
city : and bemg pleased no less with^the simple n^nners of the for the monument to l>e properly seen, the pontiff determined 
youtii. and his evident devotion to*his art, he ihVited him to to rebuild theehurclr on a larger scale. While the monument 
reside entirely in his house, where he remained three years, was in progress, the pope delighted to come and inspect it ; 
treated with paternal kindness, and having the advantage but the work was interrupted by an accident which strongly 
of associating vdth the first literary characters of the age. marks the character of the artist. Having occasion to make 
At the suggestion of Politian, who also resided with l^o- some communication to his holiness, aifd not having found 
reiizo, ho executed for this illustrious patron a basso- admission on two applications, in the latter of which he felt 
rilitsvi) in marble, the subject of which was the Battle of the himself somewhat supereiliously treated by one of the oflicers 
Centaurs; he resumed the pencil also during this period, in attendance, he gave directions to his servants to sell his 
and made many studies frtwn the works of Masaccio, goods to the Jews, and imidediutely set off for Florence. He 
Lorenzo dietl in 149*2. llis brother Pietro continued had .sen ire. y reached Poggiobonzi before live couriers had 
to patronize Mu hel Angelo, but in a difi'ercnt spirit, arrived from Julius coiiiiiianding his immediate return, hut 
Treating art as a toy, he employed him, during a severe Micliel Angelo was intloxihle, and continued his journey, 
winter, to make a statue of snow; and manifesting in all On arriving at Florence, he set about finishing the cartoon 
things the* same frivolous spirit, he precipitated, by his of l*isu, hut three briefs were dispatched to Soderini the Gou- 
bad *"g»>v(Mninent, llic downfall t)f his family, which was faloniere, requiring that he should be sent buck. Michel 
driven thini Klorem'Ci in 1494. On tins event, Michel Angelo Angelo excused himself, alleging that he had acceijted a 
retired to Bologna, ^^hel•e he contributed two Statues to the commission from the Grand Sultan to go to Constantinople 
church of thiri Dominicans, and after a year s resi«lence in for the purpose of building a bridge. The pope, in the 
tliat city, rctnniiMl to Florence. During this time he made mean time, had gene on political attairs Bologna, and 
ttlie celebrated statue t>f a Slee])ing (hipid, wbicli was sent Soderini, feariin^ he should bim.sclf incur the i)apal di.'^- 
fto Rome, where it was shown as a piece of seulpfure which l>h*nsnre through Michel Angelo’s contumacy, persuaded 
thiid Lujen dug up frtnn a vineyard, and was i)ronouiiced by him to go to that city. Iinmedialely on bis avrhal, and 
Svarimis <*unninsseurs to be a genuine unlhiuc, and superior before he ha<l liad time to adjiLsi liiinself, be was conducted 
Ko iin> thing which conlemporary art was ca|)ahle of pro- by the pc»j)e s ollicers before his holiness, who, looking at 
'Riciijg. This sfafm- having been purchased at a high price him with an angry glance, said, ‘ What, then ! instt^ad of 
bv file Cardinal S. (horgio, the trick' hecainc known, and coming to seek us. thou wast determined that wu .should 
ifichel iXimelos ri'pulalion was so much augmented by it, come to seek thee?’ Michel Angelo excused Jiim.sL-If, sa)iiig, 
tiial flic cardrnal, thou!^ h vexed at the fleception, invited him ‘ that ho luitl quitted Rome, being uiiahk', after his faithful 
to Itonie. He dc\oliMl himself (luring this his first resi- services fn his holiness, to endure the indigiiily of being dc- 
rltmce in the imiieiial cilv. If) intense study, and executed nied admission to him.' A bishop in attendance, intending 
several works, particularly a X'irgin weeping over the dead to say something in extenuation, ohsorvcid to thej pope, that 
i)ody of Christ, for St. Peter's chiiiNdi, which excil(.‘(l astonish' such persons, liowe\er (»xpert in their professions, were 
meht, not only hv it. eNcell(*nce, hut hy the apparent facility usually ignorant of everything else: ‘ Who told thee to in- 
with which the givivlC'^t ddl'iculties of art were surm 'unted. terfere?* exclaimed Julius, bestowing at the same lime a 
Several great works in art having at. this time hoen hearty blow with hi.s staff on the slu)uld(;rs of the cccle.siastic, 
projected hy the go\(»rnment of Florence, Michel An- and eummanding Michel Angelo to kneid, he gave him his 
golo, al the* eariu-t advice? of his friends, retiirned to that benediction, and receiv(:d him into full favour, giving him 
:*ilv, and tiu* fust undertaking on which he exiwc.ised his directions at the same time to make bis statue in bronze, 
talents was a gigantic statue of David, hewn from a solid Michel Angelo soon c«)iiii)l(de<l the clay model; the statue 
l)lock of marble, 'i’his work had been commenced some was the personification of majesty, but the face had .so 
y<*ars pre\i«jusly hy iHu? Siiium ila Fic.^de, who, finding that terrible an expression, that the |»ope demanded, ‘ Am 1 
he had underl’aken a task wholly hcyoiul his capacity, had uttering a blessing or a curse?' Michel Angelo rei»licd, ‘ that 
iihandoiK'd it in despair. The misshapen mass whudi had he had intended to represent him admonishing the people 
been thus left, Miclud Angedo accommodated to a new de- oi‘Bt>logna, and inquired if his holiness \vould have a hook 
sign, and proilnced from it the sublime statue which orna- placed in one of the iiands : ‘ Give me a sword, answered 
ments the great scpiare at Florence. The (ji()nfaloni(?r«*, the warlike pontiiV, * I know' nothing of books. 

Pietro Soderini, was m>w anxious to enrich the city with On his return to Rome, Julius was induced hy the advice 
some grand production of Michel Angelo's pencil. Leo- of his arehilect, Bramaiito, to suspend 1 lie execution of the 
nardo da Vinci had been commissioned to paint an lii-sto- monumcMit, and he ga\e orders to Micliel Angelo to paint the 
rical ])ictiirc fiir one end of llu? hall of Iho Ducal palace, and vault of the Sistine Chapel. It is said, that Bramarile was 
Michel Angelo was engng<Ml toex(!cn1e another at the oppo- iiisligated by unworthy motives in giving this (umnsel to the 
site extieinity. Tie selected a subject from the wars of Pisa, pope, either imagining that the large sums which his 
in which a number of nii*n, while bathing in the Arno, are holine.ss was expending in scnlptnro would leave les.s at his 
surprised by a sudden attack on the city, and start up to command for tlic purposes? of arcliitectnn? ; or that Michel 
repulse the enemy. Trumpcls are sounding ; some of the Angelo, wdio jireferred the practice of scnl])lurc to that of 
warriors endeavour, with gestures of furious impatience?, to painting, would incense the Pope by refusing lo perform hi.s 
draw their garments o\er their wet limbs; others rush half- eommi.ssion ; or finally, that, should Ik? atleinpl il, he would 
cl.id into the combat: lior.so and foot are intermingled, and exijoso his inferiority as a jiainter lo Ralfaelle d' I J rhino, who 
the w’holc scene breathes fierceness and slaiu>liti?r. This was Brainante's nephew. Siudi are the motives aserilx'd to 
cartoon, with the exception of a few dismemhered fragments, Bramanlc, although, it w'ould appear, on no very rational 
has perished, hut as long as it existed, it was studhal by grotuids. If, however, Braiuaute was really actuated hv any 
artist-s from all couniries, and Benvenuto Cellini, a scholar unworthy mol i\e, never did an evil intention more com pie toly 
and admirer of Michtd Angelo, aifirms, that he never di?feiit iLself. Michel Angelo, indeed, who was ab.s(.Th(.*(l in tlio 
effualled it in any of his snb.seqnent productions. Michel execution of Iho inonnnieni, most earne.''tly endeavoured to 
Angelo had at this time attained only his twenty-ninth decline the task of painting the chapel, and even alleged that 
>ear, and had not only established his reputation as the he thought Raifuelle better qualifiecl lo perform it ; but l^)pe 
greatest artist of his day, but had (■rt?ated hy the novelty Julius allowed no impediment .to stand in the way of his will, 
and grandeur of his style a new a?ra in the arts. Julius 11., and Michel Angelo, finding himself without an alternative, 
a pontifi'who, in the energetic cast of his character, boro a and imprcs.sed with a sense of llic \iistm‘.ss atid giMndcnr of 
strung resemhlance to Michel Angelo himself, having now the task, rxmimeuced his cartoons. lie invited from I lorence 
succeeded to the papal chair, called him hivtncdialely to | several artists distinguished us iiainters in fres-eo, a iiioilc of 
Rome, and commissioned him to iiiiilii WllMiHinnill inexperienced, and the rooi'ot 
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the di;ipd was connnonwdby those assist anls.iniclcr his cliroc- 
tion ; thoir oxocutioTi, however, ftdl j>horl otliis o\|)eotations, 
end entering' tJie rliape! oii»‘ morning, lie clismi,sse(l them 
iill, threw their ivork fmju the walls, and dolerniined on 
f‘.\eeu(ing the wlndo Jn'nisel/! JIaving ud\aiK'(yI to the 
thinl coinparfnjent, hr inid the niortilieation to find his 
hboiir fnistratril In fin* had quality uDiis niatorials, in wInVh 
tej*menfaf/tm had taken plutre, and in utter disappointment , 
he renf>iinei.‘d tJie nndertuking. The pope, being made I 
fn-qnainted witli this nii.slbrtmie, sent to lii|^ his jiivliiteet, j 
San (iallo, who iiiNesligated the eiiiisc of tlie failure, and 
taugiit him how 1 1 (Correct it. Thus reas-.sured, he I 
ecedod, and th« ponliiV liearing at length that the eieling 
was half omn pie ted, could ct)ntrol his impatience no loin^er, 
and ordered the chapel to he opened tor his inspect ion. 
Many oth<‘r personh found admission, and among liie re.->t 
Hatfaelle d’Urhino, wh(» then first liecame ae(iu:iinU\l with 
Miehel Angelo's powers as a painter. Struck with ad- 
miration, he inmu'diati'ly clianged In's own ^t^ le, and i 
with tlie candour natural to a great mind,lluinked God that , 
he had lieen horn in tlie same age with so great an artist, j 
The w'ork was now carried forward without interruption, ' 
and the whole was completed witliin one year and eijdit 
months from the time of its commencemenl ; an a<-hievc- 
inenl whi« h, whether wc consider the magnitude ami siih- 
liiihty of the performance, or the ahnos! iiicrcdihly shut 
time in which it was excuted, is niiparalleh d in tin? his^ 
tory of art. The chapel was opened on All Saints' day, 
with a solemn mass, at which the popt? assisted in person. 
The roof is divided into twelve compartments, in wliieli i 
paint/'fl the history of the antediluvian world. In thn'o of | 
the first eompartiiients Michel Angelo has p(!rst>n'-liod the 
Supreme ihing, dividing the light from the darkness 
cri'.iling the sun and moon — and giving life to Adam. 
TIu! attem])t to poiirtray the l->eit\ hy xi'^ihh* n'prescntation 
is repugnant hi our present ideas, but it was at that tiim* 
saneltomid hy tlie (hurcii, and is almost atoiUMl for hy 
(lio.M* imagi's of diviiiu power and majesty wliieh Michel 
Angelo has here emhodieil. 'riit» eleventh subjeat of the 
st'i’ies «)n the roof is tlie LVluge, and the f.\idfth is from tin* 
stiirv of Noah, showing the remnant of the liuman race pn*- 
S(?r\ed after that awful e\ent. Gii lhi‘sid(*s of the eliapel is a 
series <»f designs representing the persons who conqiose the 
geiu'alogy of‘ (Uirist, and between llicse eompartim^nts aiv 
the colossal figures of the Projdiets and Sibyls, seated in 
solemn rmslitatiun. Tlu' efie« t of the whole w.u k is adiqited 
with admirable accuracy to the vast height at which it is 
seen, and it U impossible to eontemplale it without revcrenei^ 
and astonishment. The reign of .lulins terminate<l in lol;}, 
w hen Le.) X. succeeded. 

It might have bei'ii e\pert‘'d that Leo X.. whose name is 
ussoeiated witii the ideas of taste anil muniricence, and 
who alfected fully to appivcii’.ti^ tlie ]H»wei*s of Mi<*hel Aii- 
gelt>, Would ha\e <*ngagiMl him oil scene work worthy of his 
tahmts. There is, hc»wev**r, iu his whole eouduct towards 
this great artist ii display of injustice not easily explained, 
lie olitriuh.‘d on him the task of building the fa*;a(h* of the 
«‘hurch of S. l..on‘ii/o at Flormua* a <*oiHnhssiou against 
which the artist most strenuously prot^'sled ; hut the pope 
o\errulcd all obieclion-», ami eonipc.'lliHl him to go to (‘arrara, 
ill order to excavate* marble for the purpose. He was 
afterwards direeterl to procure it from the quarries of 
Pietra Santa : the ilitficultu*.'^ of eeiiveying it henc<* were 
fouml almost insurmeiintahle, and w(* I'anuot rowl without 
suiqiriso and indignation, that <luring the whole pontificate 
I'f Leo, a jMuaod of eight years, this extraordinary man was 
eiujdoyed in lunviiig rocks and excavating a road. The 
short reign of Adrian VI. wliicli followi-tl, altluuigh ge- 
nerally aiifavourahle to the arts, was h?ss injurious to Michel 
Angoio. us it allowed him lei.sure to priK^eod with the monii- 
iTient of dulius IL: hut on the accession of Climient VIL 
that work was again iiuernipted, and he was called on hy 
the n*»w poiitiir to build a library and sacristy for the eliiirch 
of S. Lorenzo. The <-ivil wars of Florence oiisuod so«)n 
after, and we find Michel Angido acting in the capacity' of 
engineer. On the expulsioin>f the Medici iio was appointed 
superintendent of the* fortilh'ations by the local government, 
and he »*vinced extr.iordinarv skill in lbrtifying the* important 
pci.st of San Miniato. Having continued his ser\iecs until 
he felt that they could no longer he elfcctual, ami consider- 
ing the fall of the city inevitable he withdrew to Venice, 
and during liia residence there, it is attiniied by some autho- 
rities, that ho gave the de.sigu for the bridge pf'tUe Kiallo. 


I Ho returned to Floreiu'c at the earnest entreaty of his 
j follow-citizens, who yecined to atlacli more impoituiiee than 
himself to his .services, hut, as he had foreseen, thfs city was 
j soon after eompelled to siirreiidcrruiid he judged it jirirteul 
j (,) conceal himarll’ as did sen ef&f of f he? citizens uho Jni< 
disfiiigiiish«?fl (iieinselves in its defence. MiclicI Angelo 
has hecn rejiroached with ingratitude to llie AJedici ibr I lie 
part hi? took in those fransiietioris, hut ho is, perhaps, to 1 . 
prais(*d rather than condemned for having .sacrillced his 
private feelings to the duly ho owed his coimir^. As .soon 
as the tumult eonseijuciit on the sack of the city had .sub- 
sided, Glertient VL ordered strict search to be made for 
?dudu?l Angelo, received him kindly, consulted him on 
MTious works, and the great pie.tnro of the Last Jiidguioiit 
was then projected. The death of Clement, iu I;),'}.'!, sus- 
pended thev-e inleiition>, and Alicdiel Angelo now hijjicd that 
he shotdd hi* enabled to complete the moiiumentof .luHus II. 
This work had been the fcivourile employment of his lifi?, 
ami he Ir.el devoted to it all his powers, hut it had proved 
to him, almost fi\ lu its comnieuceiui'iit, a source Of inquie- 
tude. K:e b pontitr, sim*(* the ileath of Julius, had on his 
aecessioii di'iuandt d the ser\ices id' Alielud Angelo, and 
compelled liim, in spite of his earnest ieinoii.s1 ranees, to dis- 
continue hi:*- labours on the luonnment : in the meantime, 
the heirs of .fiilius, being impatient for its etmqdetioii, 
liarassed him v. itli threats and I'oiuplainls, large sums of 
money having lieen ]>aid liiin during lla? progre^.s of the 
work. (Jli*im;nt \'L insisted tliit i\iiehel Angelo had a 
right to consider himself rather the creditor than the debtor; 
hot Paul IIL, when Miehid Angelo urged his obligation to 
the heirs of Julius, as a reason for declining the cominis^-ion.. 
ho ottered him, threatened to tear the ei>ntrael with his own 
hands. He cairn', however, attended hy ten cardinals, to 
see the work which had occasioned so much I'tigation, and 
pronounced it to be niiraculais. Peing shown, at. live same 
time, the cartoons which had been jip.'paiv'd fur the I.ast 
Judgment, he determined that nothing should impeile the 
imnuMliate execution (d' that work, and undertook to arhiirait' 
himself between Michel Angelo and the ht*irs of Jidins. 
The nioiiiiinent was at length finished, hy mutual agret'- 
inent, on a sni.ilh'r scale than had hei'ii oviglutiHy iMojee:* d, 
and placed in the church of San Pietro in N’inenlo. Miel.el 
Angelo now found himself at liherl\ To proci'cd with iht* 
picture of flu? I.unI Judgmeiil : he devotcfl to thai iien t'o o 
work the labour of eight veal’s, and il uas linihlicd in l.'i 1 1 
\V e an? neciistcmied to connect with this pi rlbmianco an im- 
pressiim of eNerythiTig which is gr(*al in art; neverlhcdcss, 
whoever expects to find iu it that wlvich is usually attaidied 
to our ideas i»f T'aiiiling, an ellect agrei'aMe to the r^r, will 
ht! utterly disappoinle«l. Art, indeed, was n d. at tlrit time 
cimsidc’ped a medium of amm c*mcnt. rnorely, hut a vehicle for 
religions imiin'ssions: and as the leading theling nssceiated 
witii the awful idea of the last judgment is that ofterroi, so 
Michel Angelo has made terror live pri'doniinating scntiim'iit 
of his picture. In the ^le.'siuh \n? see rather (ho incxoiajfio 
judge than the nic?reiful Redeemer; he turns to the left, and 
fulminates his si'ntem-e on the wi<*ked, vrlio fall thundi r- 
struek. These groups, precipitated tlir-nigh the air, are 
seized hy divmoiis who spring umui the* alns*, beneath. This 
is the finest pan of the jiieture, for tJien* is little ain. ng the 
groups of the righteous, who on the opposite side are a.seend- 
ing into heaven, which exin-esses tin? happiness of tlie 
blessed. That part of the jviclure in wliicli llie dead are 
seen rising from tli. ir graves i.s admirahle. The excel- 
lenec of the work i?onsists in the nnpariilleled power.s of 
invention ilisplaved in the variou ; gnuqis, and in the? pro- 
found knowledgii of tlie human figure hy whieh the artist 
was enabled so etrectually to embody his conceptions ; hut 
considering the c«)mpo.<iiioii as a whole, it must he ac- 
knowledged, that, without inqiairing the solemn impression 
])roper to the siihject, a more picturesque arrangement miglit 
have been a<lmilted, and that even the sentiment would have 
been augmented by more powerful eonihiiiations of light am. 
hado\v. It was pronoiineed by <*onlemporary eritieism that 
]Mi«’hel Angelo had in tlxit work excelled nll his former pro- 
ductions ; hut the deliberate judgment of time, we believe, 
inclines to decide that his great name as a painter is bettor 
sustained hy llu* compart mf?nts in the roof, and on the sides 
of the Sistine c?hapt?l, than liy the ])ieliire of the ]..ast Judg- 
nn?nt. The career of Michel Angelo is an example of the 
splendid results produced hy great ’powers in eonjunelion 
with great opportunities. \Vu next find him c?ngaged iu con- 
btrucliug thonni^iiificent fabric of St. Peters ehureh. Ho 
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bej^nn l.y suhstilutinp; for the Saraeenie design of San Gall* 
a more (Jlirislian and superb model in the sliai>e of a Greek 
eross. ‘ This iUbrie,’ to use the lan^^uaj^e of F usoli, ‘ seaiterod 
into i 11 fi 11 i ty *of jar ring .fS^rts by his predecessors, he eonron- 
trafed; suspended the cupola, and to tin; most eririiplex, 
gave the air of the most simple of edifiees.’ On tliis work 
ho w'as oe(ui])ied during the whole remaindc’r of Ins life. 
He r«»nnd opportunities, how'over, to direc.*f fortifications, lo 
adorn the (Jajiitol with magnificent buildings, to finish (he 
Fames*! palace, and give designs for otlier works of arch i- 
t(‘(diire. But cinmrnstanccs coiiiiec^ted with tile building of 
the church embittered liis latter years with serious causes 
of trouble. Ah be had occasion, among the mimbor of 
persons employed in the undertaking, to pn>mote some and 
dismiss olh(>rft, lie was beset by cabals, ami harassc?*! by 
opposition ; and machinations were even employed lo de- 
priv*? him of his otlice: but he was uniformly supported bv 
the punlifls, especially by Julius III., who regarded him with 
l)r*>r*>uu*l respect and veneration. Old age came upon liim 
not ima<*conipauicd with the physical infirmities whitdi 
belong to it. but he retained the vigour and alacrity of his 
mental facultit's to the clostJ of his long life. He died on the 
17th Februar>, 150;!, having nearly attained his 89th year. 
His last words wfie, * In your passage through this life, re- 
inciiihcr the siitVerings of Jesus Christ.’ He ivas buried 
with *hu' honours in tluj idiurch of the Apostoli at Home ; 
hut his remains w*'re afterwards reniovisd lo the church of 
Santa (’roce, at Florence. 

CJonsidcnal eith(!r in relation to the degree or tlie variety 
of his taUmts, Michel Angelo liolds a foremost place among 
the great men of an age wliich has left the most durahh* 
iinpivsMons up*»n the arts ami literature of Kiiropc*. As a 
painter and seult)t*)r be created his own st>h*, whi<*h, as it 
ewi-d nothing to his predecessors, so it has vemaine*! 
uiiupproachable eitlun- by rivalry <»r iiuitntion. As an 
ari'hil*‘ct, he e*mvcrted the fabi'ic of St. Fcler's fn^ni an 
ineoniii’uovis slru<;lure into the noblest temple which vva-, 
eser erc**te*l to the honour of the Deity. The few poetic 
compo''ili*»tis w Inch Mu’hel Angelo lias hd’t can aild htlle 
to his vast repiitati*)!!, e\c<‘]>t as an e\i(li:nci! of his vi‘r- 
satility; it may he observed, however, that they are by no 
HUM ns iiinvorthy of such a mind, and that, even in point 
of versification, they rank among the best in Italian lite- 
rature. llis talents in engineering need no oilier attes- 
tation than the fact, that Vauhaii, the eelttlirated Fnnich 
engin<‘*‘r, in passinp; llirough Flortim-e, was so iiiipressed with 
the skill e\iiic*‘d in tlu‘ foiti deal ions of San Miniato, that h*‘ 
onhoiMl plans and iikmIcIs of them lo be made for his own 
especial stiuly. The moral ([iialities also of Michc‘1 Ang*‘lo 
i*ntill*‘d io our respect. He was benevolent, l*‘mpera(e, 
and pious; ami although he felt the dignity of his own 
characl*‘i*, and knew h*)W' to enforce respect from the arro- 
gant ami the supercilious, in his general deportment he was 
mild and unassuming. lit? 1 1 ad acf|uired considerable wealth 
by the exercise of his \arioUH talents, and he employed 
it lilu?raUy; he assisted his friends, provided for Jiis ser- 
vants, and during the siege of Florenct?, he supplied the 
government W'ith sums by no means inconsiderable, consi- 
dered as the? coni rlbution of an individual. For the labour 
of building St. Peters ehiireh, continued through many 
y*?jirs, he r*:fused all remuneration, declaring tliat he dedi- 
catt?*l that service to the gbiry of God. Althoiigli no man 
w^as cvt'i* more entitled to the claim of intuitive talent than 
Michel Angelo, no man ever trusted ti> it less : his practice 
was iuccssaut, he contimied his studit?s t*> the last, and so 
untiring was his energy, that even while engaged in the 
military operations of Florence, he proceeded with his works 
in statuary and painting, llis predilf?*;tions were decidedly 
in favour of sculpture, in prederenee to the other arts : yet it 
may be doubled whether his reputation is not more perma- 
nently based on his paintings in the Sistiric chapel. Beauty, 
so essential an element in sculpture, w as certainly not the 
branch of art in which he excelled: nevertheless, in suh- 
j**cts wherein that (piiility is md imlispeiihahle, lie sonieliiries 
reachc.s a point of uniniagined excellence; nor can there 
he found perhaps, in the whole range of Greek sf?ulpturt?, any 
thing approximating to the prof*>uml sentiment and terrible 
energy exhibited in the statues of l..orenz*) ami of Moses. 
As a painter, be has no eompetitor in the highest qualities 
of art, except Ruflaelle, t*) whom, it appears to us, he stands 
in the same relation wdiich, in our literature, Milton hoars 
to Siiakspeare. In depth of pathos, in discriminated ex- 
pmssion, in varieties of character, and the power of telling 
llis story, Uafiaelle is certainly superior to Michel Angelo; 
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but if the tnilh of that axiom bo admitted , that sublimity, 
in its highest degree, is m<ire than an efjinvalent for all 
other qualities, then is Micdiel Angelo, wifliout doubt, the 
greatest paintf?r that c?vcr exi.sled. 

ANGFDO CAUA VAGGIO. [8ee Cauavaooio.] 

ANGELN is that part of Schleswig which is enclosed 
by till? boy of blensbiirg, the Baltic, and f ho Sehlei. 7'h*? 
largest diameter of this district, from N. to S. and fnnn K. to 
W., is about tw(?iif y English miles. Its surface comjirebend.s 
about 230 square tnib's, of wliudi the population auiounts to 
.'10,000. Among their neighbours the iiihabitant.s are dis- 
linguisbeil for bodily Hlrt?ngtb, an imlepemleut sjiirit, and 
l*)ve of libcfrty ; they are indusfri*»us, ami in a country wbeni 
the criminal calendar is insignificant, they eoiiinhiite towards 
it the smallest number : in this district prosperity is g<!neral. 
The east(!ni part of it is very fertile ; the western is more 
sandy ; of late great progr<?ss lia.s been made in agriculture ; 
hut the roads are so indifferent, that they are a subject of 
general complaint. An^aln has not, like otb(‘r parts of 
Schleswig, a peculiar political constitution. Fifteen of its 
northern ])arishes belong to the Ami (the government or 
c?*»unty) of Flfuaimr*]^^ and the eighteen southern ones to 
that of (xi^ttorf. 

ANGER, (according to Aristotle, Rheft)r, b. ii., e. 2.) 
is a df'.sire of rp,vpni>^e, arrompanipd wit ft puin^ mt arm tint nf 
an apiiarent slight imprupprty nffvmd to a pprsott or soma 
one connected with hint. From this definition it a])pe<irs, 
first, that in ord*»r to excite the passion of anger it is neces- 
sary that a slight should be offenjd ; and se*’ondly, that the 
slight produces a desire of revenge, which is painful until it 
is either gratified or assuaged. A slight is an act ^^r f*»r- 
hi'aranc*? by which a man appc?ars tx) indicat *? his opinion 
that aiiotlun* ]>erson is not worthy <ff mdice; and it may Ij*» 
sliown hulh in active ami passive conduct; actividy, as 
when a pt?rson insults, revih's, ridicuh's and haiit*>rs, or 
annoys, vexe.s ami teazes another: pa.s.sively, as when a 
])crs*in omits the marks *)f attention and respect which an 
inferior owes to a siqierior, or an (‘({ual to an eijual, or w luoi 
he treats anotlier with c’onlenip!. In tin? eavs of abuse, 
insult, ami unseemly or inisidaeed riilicuh*, as well as where 
there is a scornful indilleren**** or a want «d’ ro>jK‘clful beha- 
viour, the pain is cans***! h\ tin? undue assumpti*>n by which 
an eijiial appears I*) make him *?lf a .superi*»r, and an infcri*a* 
an e([iial. Htoit'e it is (as an antii'iit liiMtorian has re- 
marked) that men care nmre fur insult than injury ; a--, the 
(UK* seems to he the aggre.s.si()n of an equal, for his own 
profit; the other t«) he the insoU*nci? of a superior, ari'^ing 
from spite or mere wanloniK's.',*'. In the ca>es «»l' unnoyaiice 
and vexation, the pain of llie iiersoii angered is caused bv 
tlie feeling lliat the *>]iject t»f the otlu'r party is ]>uri-ly to 
give pain, without any advantag*? accruiug (*> himself. 

'file pain excited hv thi? slight is instantlv follow***! hv a 
*lesire id' gc. The *lesiiv of reveug*' is n*d a g\*n**ral 
d«*siie that ill may come t*) the p*'rsoTi *)fii*ring tin? slight, 
hut a de.siivof personally paining him, s*> that he may know 
by whom the pain is intlicte*!, and the pewson ang**red may 
have the gralillcution of being himself the *‘x**<*utioiuT uf his 
ow'ii retribution. Tlie satisfaetkm of the desire of vengeance 
is always pleasurable, and in brutal and uneullivated mimls 
is attended with all the marks of the most triumphant **x- 
iiltation. S*) strong indeed is the temptation of gralif\iiig 
this craving after retaliation, when th*? imsins *)f indulging 
it are in our powm*, and so gri?at the dilliculty of fon'guing 
the pleasure which it affords, that Shakspi?are eiiumerate.i 
among tho rare iiistaiice.s of female perfecti*)n — 

* \%lin 111*111^ .'UHU'ii'il. liiT tiiijti. 

Hills liiM‘\\li»ll^ htijp. iitiil liiM’ ilinpk*.*-'i*r«: Itv.' 

No angry person, liow'ever, vv*>Lild feel his desire oi revenge 
satisfied by learning that the uhji'ctof his anger has sufiei i'd 
.some grievous calamity, as that hi? has lost a near relation 
or a large sum of money : he wishes that the pain slumhl 
he infli**ted in return for the slight shown to him, and by 
his own aguiu'v. Anger, therefore, is different from hatiiMl : 
the one is a ]vassion whieli is comnionly extinguished by tbi? 
lapse of time, even if the desire of vengeance is not sutis- 
iieil ; the other i.-5 a settled habit of tlie mind wbieh nevi*r 
varies: the one is attended with pain, the other is vvitluuit 
pain. Anger is always personal, and is felt only towanls 
imlividuals . hatred is often general, and embraces not only 
individuals, but whole classes, as niinxlercrs, tyrants ber**- 
lii S, &.e. There are ev*?n Jiatiomd hatreds, ami misanlhroiiv 

•(III it similar rciiKin wiis fiiuiKti'tl tlu'a*lvicrorHi*rn;ulnl(L' to L*Mii-i \V III 
lliiil Fninrt* \\!iH to Ih» m>vi'riifi| villi :iii irv/t tuul .t rrlvtt tflvcf • » ii 

niiiik rapiihti- of :* miirh wider extciihioii. 

rCLOPiliDIA.] Voi,. IL— D 
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is a hat ml of the* wAn/f» hnmm rare. Anj^or is ollton satis- 
fiHd wiili :i iiillirtinn of pjiiii, when-as hntR?(l desires 

nothini' Ioms than tin.’ <‘\!inrtii>n «>f the persons hated; 
Inoiro pi!) is c onsiNinil uilli an/^'er, but never with hatred. 
An”:c*r seeks lo iidlh t pam; hatred desires to ilo harm. 
Auirer retniin'-s a jK-rsonal n tahution, hatred is pleased that 
liarin should <*onu* f'» I lie p« rsuii hated, from whatever quar- 
ter, and whatever means. (See Arishd. llhet., h. 2, e. 4.) 

v\s anm*r is a bad passion, the objeet of which is the in- 
tlicfioii of pain, it oii^lit to be restraiiiod ; and one of the 
most important parts of moral discipline is the pro])er rcy:n- 
lation of the desire <d* re\eiii'C which characterises it. 'riie 
proper jr^vornment of this passion consists not in ahoy:etlu r 
supprc'.siivu: it, which is indec*d impo'..'sii»le, as ever) [u'lsnn 
iiiii^t feel paiiK^d at an imrh‘st;rve<l slii^ht, but in reprcvsiniX 
the desire of \(moi*ance to which that ]i.iin ;;ives ri.s(\ It is 
a rule, to which every e\(-(*ption slioulfl l>e questioned with 
the utmost jealousy, that in a j>olitical sociel) all vengeance 
for venireance sake is immonil. "riiis, however, does not 
])r4;vent a person i'roui show mu: itisplrasam at an im- 

proper slight: so that tln' repnM)f be ^ivt*n without ani- 
mosity, ami arise from a desire of ]»reveiitni!j: fuliiro allVoiits 
or vexation, not of satiating a thirst for revenue. 

Although aiioer is a Ir.ul passion, and in a slate of civil 
soeii?ty its tdfec ts an? much ofKmcr hurtlul than hcmdicial, 
its //ve (or, as is sometimes said, its ///n/Z is iiol tin* 
less obvious. Ill a stall? of nature, ludon* llu‘ institution of 
government, if instead of men bemj^ ])rompted by the i-on- 
,stant tind viohmt iiillncme of a passion to retaliate barm for 
barm, the retribntuui of wronos bad Ihsoi left to tlie irri* 
pillar operation of (‘ool reason, it may be ilonl^ted whether 
the collision of interests ami the mutual n*si.si:mre which 
arose froiii each man heiu.u; the avcn^’cr of his own cause, 
and which \vi*ri? the ori”in of polilic.il |LC«»vcrnmciit, would 
ever have existed. Ilcnci? nnenj^i* (as Lord Ihicon has 
siiiil) is a sort of wild justice; that is, in a society vvliinv 
llii're is no adininistralion of law. it lakes the ]ihu‘e of le^al 
jusfici* ; and it is biqtc'r that wroims slioiilil l>e avenged than 
that tlie) shoiihl he done with ciitin* impimity.'l* In the 
harharoui states of society which h.iM? pnwailed at ililfen'iit 
times in Arahia, Cireert*, (Ji*rmans, Scolhiml, ami otlmr 
countries, the imperfect security of pcr'*ou whicli e\i-1cfl wa^. 
owiu;^ chieily to the dul\ of rcveimc iuqiosrd h) tradiliomir\ 
feelings ami opinion*, on tin* faiml) ol‘ a mm‘der(?d piM‘'«on. 
I5ut when llu* (‘\i»rcise of soxereij^n jiolitical [lower is once 
ilrmly eslahlislird, toirether with an eilicimit adminisf ration 
of law hy regular judicatoi ies, the use of rexeime, as an in- 
strument for the reiircs-iiou of wroun*,, has ceaM'd, and it 
must plact* to a tar heller sulisliluli*. Thi‘ j^ood, says 

the Kivnch [irovt-rh, is tlie niemy ofthe hettcr; and on this 
principU*, a politic.it sorirt\ , Imtii in il-* IcM-al and uii»ral coilc*, 
must disi ard that in'-lrniiicnt to which it may, indeed, in 
};;i*eat. mca',ure owe its e,nstrnrt\ hut whicli is iiicom[)atihle 
with its ntnf iniitini't' in a state of haupiuc'^s and tranquillity, 
'i'he [irivaN* retaliation of wnui^s is the sc i Ifoldiiej: hy means 
id’which the .■structure ot' eix il sorioix xvas crcitrd, hut xvliiidi 
distiucures its iicautx ami im|i.iirs its uliliix when compU‘ted. 
[SlM? PllMSIlMKNT.J 

ANCiEKHU IK.l, one ofthe I'ircles of the Government of 
Guinhiuiien, in the proxinct* of ra^'tom Ibu.ssia, <*oiilaiiniiG 
ji surface of square miU‘s, and ahout ‘Jfi.llllO inliahilants 
AiiGorhurG is the name aUo id* a small town, with a castle, 
lyin^oii the Ciross-A[au«*r I..aki*, in tliis [iroxince. It makes 
linens and woollens: has a inannfactory «>f salt, and 
ti slier V ; and .some tradt? in timher. "riu* ])o])ulatioii is ahout 
2!10U. It is in a S' N. lat., 22^ la' K. Ioug. : seventy miles 
S.K. of Kiim’G.shery:. 

ANGERMANLAND is a provima* of Sweden on the 
Baltic Sea, or rather on that naiTow part of it. called the 
(iiilf of Boiliuia. llisnoxv conqinduMided under the])oli - 
lical division of AnGennauland-IJin or Herniisand Liin, of 
which it forms the nortlieni, most extensive, and imiiorlant 
pait; tlie .southern, ami vnniUer, is the antient proxinci* 
of Medelpad. The political uniyii of these provinces 
ohli^i'S us to treat of them louether, xvhich may be* done 
the inon* t*asily, as they resemble one* anotlier in almost 
everv respect, 

• Ills icmiirkfil l»y SiKiirir It-iiyii'*, tli.it tlicisi* .lY.-il’. w hu 1i tti 

III* 1‘otistHnlly i*rodiiir.»il liy inaiikiiul. sm-h tin* lUMin^huina of tin- ImhIx' l»y 
iMiiiii* iiiul iliiiikiii;;. ilM pri'scrv.iUon IVum li.nin. the ion oY 

till! &(*., lm\r Immmi imiIi (i.',l»*il l«x Pin. iili-iu'i- tu ikii ftr pus 

Ni(iii!i. and iifMM' to out lo.istin : lln* o|i. i.iiiiiii of llii* rniiiiri l>- in.; ir^Miliu umi 
nninlpriuittiHl, nl' tlin l.'iurr r.inririons ;iail iin('i.*rtuin. See tho uiLiuiriilil 
review of liiH iiii'l.ipli) steal »orU i<y l>i .loluisoii, 

t ^eu nishup Hutlei'b Sernion on KeseiiUiieiit, 


An^ornniiil uid-T/in extends from f>2° lo' to 64*^20' N. 
lat, and from lO' to 20' E. lon^. Its Kreatest 
length lies alonf^ the coast, and may amount to between 144) 
and l.)t) miles. Its breadth varies from about 20 lo 14)0 
mill's. On the north it is bounded by Uinea-Lanor Western 
Bothnia, on the west by*Ostersund-La4i or ViimtUind, on the 
south hy Gello-Lan or Helsinjjrland, and on the east hy the 
(riilfuf Bothnia. Its area is calculated lo amount to 210 
Sxxfdish 4>r O.jOS English square miles, so that this provinee 
is Svuuewhat larjifer than the eounlies of Northuiliberland, 
Durluim, and York tak(*ii topjether. 

Till* surface of this e.xlensive country varies exlivnujly, 
(.)ii the coast, hills succeed hills w iliiout iuterniplioii ; they 
are sleej) and ri'nc Nomelimes to nearly a ihousaml feet above 
the levi?l ofthe sea. They are dixided from one another hy 
steep xalli'VK :*cveral hundred feet deep, the bottom of which 
is occujiied hy windinjj; rixers, or fine inouiitain-lakes, on the 
hanks of which meadows and woods are intermingled in the 
most ph'a*aut manner; the xvoods eoiumonly elotlie the 
slo[)c-, Ilf ihe lulls and s^'iiielimes their summits, l^tu this 
[)i<'ture xve add the inlets of tlie ‘sea, whieh often pass 
tlinKiLih the narrow o[H*nin;.;s hetxxeen the hills, and the 
lai’Gi*, riqiid rivers, ex^iandiuG at intervals like lakes, we 
shall ackuowledG(* the justiu'ss of the opinion of l.)r. Clarke, 
who coiiqiares this [irovince with tlie couiitn ahmit the 
I.a^o Matr^iiore in Italv, and allirms that ail this [lart of 
Sxv<*d(*n is as much xvorth si'cln^, and xvould as aiiqil) i\?pay 
the Irouhli? of a Juunicx tliitluT, as any [)art of Europe. But 
tins «lescri])tion onlx aiiplics to the cciast ami lo the eoiinlrv 
exlendiii” about twenty or iweiity-lixi* miles from it. Fartlier 
xve.-^lward, no insulated imumtaius are seen, the xvhol.* coun- 
try, for a di^laiict? of about ti-ii miles and ui>vvards, risiui^ 
liiGhcr and higher to more than a thousand ftet ahoxe tho 
level ofthe sea, and on this height it runs on almost like a 
plain ihroin^h .himllaiid till it reatdies tin* fool, of tlu? Scan- 
dinavian mountains, ami thi* boundary of Norway. Eri-m 
these heights tin? rivers di'scend in Ioiig, and .sometime*! 
narroxv valleys, and in their de.seent frequently lonii 
cataracts. 

The coast of this «*ounlry, tlimmli hiGh, randy rises to 
■Jim Icei, .md is xeiy much intersected hy bays, some of 
wluch run several miles into the laud, especially Iliimniar- 
suii.'l ,-Kiard, DeM-i i- Kianl, ami CIlaiiGei's-Kianl, all three 
situated to the ii irtli of tlu* mouth of the A 0^1^*110111 Kll‘. 
All iminlerruptcd .M*rie*. of islands i‘xtenils aloiiG the coast ; 
most ol‘ wdiich are small, immhahiled rocks, e;dl(*d s/itir 
(pronovmci*d only xisited in summer by fishermen. 

Somi*, luixvi*\i*r, are ‘,ev4*ral miles in lenetli, as Briimiin, to 
till’ south ofthe moiilh of tin* LjuiiGini- Elf, A I niin, opposite 
to the Suiidsxvall, ami Ilcrni) and JJamsi), in the ein- 
hoiiclmre ofthe Aiiij,i*rman-Ell'. 

The rivers xvhicli tra\’cr*,e Anijermauland-I Jin are tlie 
lar;.;ost in Sxvcdcn, hut they do not rise in the [wovince. 
d'licir sources are in the Scaiidinax ian iiinuniams, to whicli 
till'* jirox iiice doe.s not exleml. 'idle iuo.*>l im[)ortant is the 

norrmau-Elf, xxiiich rises in an al[)ihe lake, calleil Kults- 
xiin, near the hoiiiidarx of Norwax, in that pari of Uincii- 
I/iiii called Ascle l.apmark. RumiiiiG for nearly half its 
c.iuTM* in a south eastern direction, it. receivi’s all the waters 
ilesi-cudinG from the SlyelliiiG; Eiiltll, and tho oivat chain in 
Asele Lapmark : it. then enters, by a southerly course, An- 
u*ei‘maulaiid, xvhen* its xxalers are increased hy two lar^e 
rivers, comiiiG' down Irom .Jamtland, Its Gt‘iK?ral course is 
still dire<*t(*d to the south or south-'-outli east. No river of 
Sweden is, iu its natural stale, nav ijrahle. so far as the An- 
German- Elf. It may he asc(*nded by vessels of every de- 
seri[)lion uiivvards of forty-five miles, and by nierchaiil- 
vessels to Sollefla, nearly sixty miles. At the last place l!io 
iiaviGation is interrupted hy d cati\ract, and hij^her up, other 
water-falls likewise impede the? transport of Good^, of 

late years, the Swedish Goveriuiient has paid much attention 
to remleriiiG it uavifiahle. Not far from its mouth Dr. 
(I.irke foiiml llu* breadth of the river from one and a half 
to two miles, and he adds, that the Rhine exhibits nothiiiG 
Grander, and that the hanks of the latter are at no place 
more beautifully adorned, than those of the AriGorman Elf. 
The whole course of llie river amounfs to upward of ‘J.|n 
inile.s. The Indals-Elf, vvliicb traverses the southern part of 
AriGfrmanland-lyaii, or Medelpad, is properly only tin 
<‘haiinel hy which the lake calleil Slurs) on (the «;reat lake) 
dis(?har^es its vvati'rs. This lake is situat(»d in Jaintland, 
surrounded by an elevated country, which exhibits hi^b, and 
even snow-covered mountains on tho west and south. From 
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tlieso mountains numoroiis rapid rivers ilescond to tho.lake, 
whM'li dischiir^:os thrso collected waters byime outlet, the 
river Indals-Ell’. It issues from the lake on its northern 
side, and Hows for some distance to the north ; it thoa 
turns to the east, and descends fnnn the hi^h-l:lnd^t to the 
coast, and in tin’s descent still receives souk? considerahli? 
rri'crs. Tlus latter part of its course is to tlui sontli-east. It 
is one of the swiftest rivers of Sweden, full of rapids and 
cataracts, and only navi*;ahle fur boats and craft, ft>r a sln»rt 
distance. Its inundations are mucdi dreaded ; one of them, 
ill laid waste all the valleys Ihniuf^h ^hich it Hows, 

and chanued the course c.f the river in many places. Since 
that tune its water has been turbid, and the sahniui and 
Ollier fisb, which formerly abounded, have left it : nnly a 
kind of wliitiupt {sithno /aran^tuft) is occ.asionally taken. It 
runs ab Hit 14(1 miles. The third and most southern river 
is tlie Ljmi^an-Klf. It rises in that part of i)stersunds-J.an 
which bears the name ot Ileryedalaii, in tin* most elcvali*d 
l)irl of the .Scandinavian peninsula, fnun whlidi it descends 
with a 'rapid course throutrh a narmw valley: but as it 
appnc.ichcs the hnundarv of Anj»;ermanlan<l-Lan the valley 
widens and the course of the river hcconies less rapid. After 
its entry into this province it receives its only f»reat tribu- 
tarv, the (rimaii, and falls into the sea to the south of Sunds 
wail. 'rwi'iil y years aiio this rivtu* was not navitjahle : hut 
since the cessiiui of Finntand to Russia it lias been ren- 
den*d na\ii?abl(' in many parts of its coiirM? in «inler that 
Slockbolm may not be under tbt‘ lU’ci'ssily of deri\in*r i(s 
(iivwoo<l from a foreign eountry. Ry examinali ’ti it was 
aseorlaiiied that two-thirds of this river may be rendi-red fit | 
at least for lloaliny; down the wood and timber which abound 
on Its hanks. Its course can hardly be less ibau 2(J0 
mill's. 

'J’he lakes though small are very numiu-oiis, ami, aeeord- 
in»jj to the calculation of Forsidl in bis statistical tables, 
occupy more llian oiie-leuth of tlie whole siirfaci*, or, more 
e\actl\, Swedish or !l77’(iS Kn;.'li>h sijuare miles. 

The eliniate, lhou*j[li \erv healthy, is also very severe, as 
ini;;ht be expected in sucli a latitude. The winter eomnioiily 
Lists seMUi or e\en eii>bl inontlis, and jieopU* often travel in 
^lerlm's in May. Then Ibllow’s a sprini*: of two or three 
weeks, and the siimiiU'r begins in the middle of Juno. The 
heat inerea''es rapidl\, and tlu* veoelatioii is so vigorous, 
iliit in a I'unple of d.i\ s the ^rass attains the liui^th of a 
fsnin'r, and conini.Hil) more; rari'ly ideveii or tweUe wet'ks 
[i.iss between the sowiinx and the reaping- of the corn, 'riie 
.^k> is oeuci'aliy serene and clear, and rain is not frei[iient, 
.ind \erv rarely i ontimics lialf a day- Rut tlie valb'\ s are 
covered m the niormno- |)y a deiisi* loo, risin”- from the lakes 
and ri\i'rs, which imparts the iii'c(*Nsar\ moisture to tlie 
fields, and hinders the nio:hl frosts in Aiioust and Septem- 
biT liMiii damaoino- the croti. The snninier ends in the he- 
oiimiiiLC of September, a short autumn follow s, rarely lonj^er 
than tlie s|innjx, and then comes the wintm* witli all its 
>e\ erity. 

Travellers commonly speak with rapture of the fertility of 
Ibis province, and assert that it surpassi's all the otlii*r 
parts of Sweden. Rut this remark can only apply to tracts 
of very small extent, especially to the viillejs aloiifi: the 
birije rivers, and to the low land about thi‘ lakes, lly far 
the irnMlest part is sterile ; and all the broad and lono: ridges 
of the bij^b country contribute little or nothiiijr to the niain- 
teiiaiice of the inbabitaiits. In Korst'll's table the arable 
biml is I'alculaied to (K'eiipy only I 'JS Sweilish, or litth* more 
tlian ;')(» Eimbsh sejuave miles, cous(^(|uen1ly not much mon* 
than one-fourth of llie surfaiv of the smalb'st of our counties, 
Rutlandshire. The meadows extend over a space (Mjual 
to (V ID Sweilish, or 2HI English square miles, nearlv the 
(‘Xtent of Midillesex. The remainder is covered w ith moun- 
tains, heath, anti forests, which only furnish abnndani 
pasture in summer. 

Rt‘ars, Wolves, and tbxes, are numerous, but the two for- 
mer only in those parts which are distant from the coast. 
Deer was formerly found in Kniali r numbers, but has much 
decreased, eX(ai]U. roe-deer, which is still fretpient in many 
parts. The elk is only met with in some firesls of Medt*!- 
pad. The smaller animals whose skin is usetl as fur, as 
hermelins, martens, ^e., are found everywhere, hut not in 
any ijreat numbers. 

Blackbirds of a larj^e size, vvoodcix'ks, hcatbcocks, and 
partridi'os exist in tin? ftirests in such numbers, as can 
hardly lie conceived. Many thousands are aunually killtsl, 
am) brought in winter to Stockht^lui and evi ii to Cjotheu- 


Imrg, from winch latter place some are brought to England. 
Eagles of con.sirlerablo size inhabit the solitary places. 

Fish abound in the sea, the rivers, and the lakes. The 
sca-llshery affords a livelihood to many families by the im- 
menso number of fttriiinlings, a smaller kind of herriiigs, 
which ill Hiiminer-tiine are caught along the coa.st. This 
fish is found along the whole eastern coast of Svveileii, hut 
is nowdicre so numerous as here, whudi brings the fisher- 
men from nioro southern places, especially from Gelle, to 
pass the summer on the islands along the coast. The 
produce of this fishery is not exported, hut it forms an 
important hranc.h of internal commerce. In the rivers the 
salmon-fishery is important, especially in the Angeriiian Elf 
and Ljnngan-FJf ; trout also abound in some of them. 

The tiirests which cover the greatest ]uirt of the <*onnfry, 
the u]iper part of the slopes, and ev«*n sometimes the tops of 
the hills luid mountains, consist cliielly of pine, fir, and birch. 
The oak iloes not succeed, on ac«*ount of the severity and 
lengtli ol‘ the winters. Tiicse forests not only afford Ihe 
uceessary firevvooil to the inhabitants, hut also some articles 
of ex])ortation. In some of the higher parts of the country, 
where the crops are si'anty and subject to he destroyed liy 
tlie early ni^ht frost in September, the inner hark of the 
pine is mingled with Hour in making bread. 

'riie nu'tallic riches of this province are not important. 
Iron, imba'd, is found in some ]>laces towards the boundary 
of , fault land, hut is not iiiui'h worked. 

Fruit-trees do not sueceed to the north of .10^ and tbe 
last apple*trees which produce ripe fruits grow at Sunds- 
wall. At Ilernlisand iip;|)le-trees are planted, but tbe fruit 
does not ripen. Nature, however, has supplied this deli- 
eioncy by iiuiiuu'ous kinds ol‘ v^ ild- grow ing berries. Resides 
diHerent sorts of vaci'iuium and rubus, whii'b are coiiiuioii 
in some other parts of Eurojie, lliere are two species of 
delicious berries, vvbicb are peculiar to tbe north of SwimIcii, 
tbe rubus urrt ir as\ and the rubus rhanuvmnt us^ or craii- 
herrv, of wliich the first is by far the more deliiate, anil 
very extioisively used : all trials to transplant it to the 
south ofG'.i'^ have lu-en nnavailin C'ranbemes are ex 
ported to England. 

Though onlv a very small pnrtion of tb«‘ whole surface is 
allotted to agriculture, it cannot be said that this most im- 
]iortaiit branch of industry is neglccteil : not only are tbe 
lields cultivated with great can? and attention, b\it i-ontiiiual 
tdforlsaro made to exiiMid tlu* dominion of agriculture iiM»re 
and more. Tbe iiiducenu'iit is gri'at. as the [iroduee of 
agriculture is by no nuMins siiHieii'in for home Cioisuiuption, 
and a con.siderable (|uaiitit> of coin is im]»orted from \N asu 
and other towns of Finnbuid. Rve, bailev, and oats sue- 
ceed prellv will, whenever they are not destroyed b\ early 
night -frost. Wlieat does not sui'ci’cil every )car, and there- 
fore its culture has been almost eutirelv abaudoiiiMl. 'riie 
eiiltnre of Hax and potatoes is extensive, though the former 
doe-3 nut ripen to seed. Hemp is. likewise, cultivated. The 
kitchen-gardens are commonly only planted with cabbages 
and turnips. 

The uncultivated gronnil in the woods, and on the long 
nnd broad backs of tbe mountains, affords pasture iii 
abundance, and, conseipientl\ , tbe rearing of cattle is an 
important branch of industry. Rut as these pastures are 
very distant from tbe villages to which tbev belong, a cus- 
tom has been introduced which also prevails in tbe Aljis of 
Svvitzi.'rlaiid : the cattle are sent in .luiie to tbe ]i; stiiri*, 
accompanied only by one or two girls, who ]»ass the whole 
summer in a cottage rudely constructed of wo(d and 
branches of trei'S, take can* of tlie cattle, defend it. irom the 
bears, and perform the labours of the dairy. A.s the sum 
mer pasture i.> so aiiinidaiit, the iuhalatants are much more 
intent on extending tluir meadows than their eorn-tields ; 
that thev may be aide to increase their stock of cattle, and 
not want the necessary tudder for the W’iiiter. IMaiiy per- 
sons, therefore, vvlio are obliged to buy corn, bring e«uisi- 
derable r|uan1ities of butter to the market, and even some 
cheese of inditVerent quality. Their cattle is of a middling, 
or rather small size, lUit well adapted for their pasture, 
n nrsi'i are bred iii numbers ; tliey are also of a middling 
size, but larger than those of the southern pnAinees oi 
Sweden, swift and luirdy. iSbt*ep too an* numerous, but 
the wool is coarse, and only eniido>ed by the (‘ountry people 
for their own use. The pig is not much attended to, becan.se 
this animal encroaches on tho food of man, which here is 
ratlu'r scarce. In many places in the higher valleys goal-* 
are kept in great numbers. 

D 2 
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The scanty population of this country in i^ht lead us to 1 
suppose that no kind of nianufiwturinjr industry eoiild be j 
maintained, but this is not the case. The inanufaetnre of 
linen is very extensive. Great quantities of it are made, 
es|M*cially in the I'ountry alonvc the coast to the iiorth of 
llernlisand. The liner s^»rts are said not to he inferior to 
those of Holland, but many thiuk that this assertiv>n is 
somewliat too lavoiirabli* to tbo Swi'disb pt*asaut >vt)men 
wlio make it. At all events, the niaiiufaeture is eoiisi- 
ilerable, as in the year lb‘25 not less tiiail 50;),870 ells (of 
m*arly two Knj;hsUfeet) were exported to SUK'kbobu. The 
le^i>lalure of Sweden has eiieouraired this branch ni' in- 
dustry by premiums, and sini*(» that time not only all !ho 
llax jrrow n in the provinee, hut also a eousiiK*rahle qiiaiitit\ 
bron;.tht from Hussia, is worked up. No <*ther hraneh of 
iiiamifaeturin^ industry is <’arried ti> any extent, l)ec!in>e 
tin* peasants, livinj^ at j»reat distances from one another, 
have been aeciistoimsl to satisfy all llunr necessities by tluMi* 
own labour. 

Since ^o\ernnienf has rendered the rivers more naviirahle 
than fhev were t\\(*nty years a^o, c:reat ciuantilies of limber 
are floated down the An j^erman Klf and the Ljun«iau-Klf. 
The timber is sawed and sent to Kurland. The exportation 
in l .s >r> amounted to Ib,:t79 dozen planks and boartls, and 
since that pi;riod it lias much ihcreasi*d. Tar is also nnulc, 
but much less than in the more northern ])ruviiiec of Uuiea- 
IJin. 

The enastinp; lra<le to and from Stockholm, and some 
plac(*.s in Finnland, gives octmpation to some people who 
live in the lower valley of the Angernian-Klf. 

To maintain internal commerce, some animal fares arr 
established in the more inland ptirts of the country. That 
of Sollefta, up to which place the Angerinan-Klf is navi- 
gable for merchant-vessels, as wc have already observed, is 
known over all the north of Sweden, and visited by Lap- 
landers, Norwegians, and even by merchants of Stockholm. 
Mere arc sold horses, llsh, butter, hides, tallow, rein-deer, 
meat, &c., to a largo amount. Another fair is held at 
Hummiir, likewise on the banks of the Angerman«4:<Uf, but 
it is not so considerable; planks and boards, and coarse 
linen, are the chief articles sold here. Hut such fairs are 
a poor substitute for a town, well provided with sliops 
and every kind of merchandise. This has induced some 
jicasants to become travelling merohants, and these people 
go on business as far us ShK'kholm and Druntheim in Nor- 
way, whence (hey import many fine horses. 

The two towns of Angermanland-Lan are HtTmisatid 
and Sutidswall. The former, the capital of the province, 
and the scat of the provincial government, is situated on the 
island of Hernb, at the mouth of the Aiigcrman- Klf, and 
jianed to tins continent by a bridge. The bays between the 
island and the continent form the s]jacious harbour of the 
town, which itself cumsist.s of w**ll-io4)king houses, mostly 
built of wo«)d. Its strei'ts are. large, and, for the most part, 
jmved. The ]irinci])al arfich*s sliipped here are planks ami 
deals, and the linen made by the country people. The first 
go to Kngland, the latter to Stockholm. Hut the greatest 
part of the iiihahitaiits, whoM! number in I8‘25 amounted 
**nly to IHIO, gam their liM»lihood by the fishery of the 
strliinlings. A Itwv vessels are built. This tow n has an ex- 
cellent graminar-schooh a society for the impi’ovement of 
agriculture, an hospital, and a poor-house. 

Siirulswall is situatiMl iti the southern part of Angennan- 
land-L:in, or in Medelpad. in a very fine, pleasant \ alley, 
nmeh admired by Dr. Clarke and otlic^r travellers, ami on 
a hay. into wliieh the Ljnngan-Klf discharges its waters, 
opi)*)^ite the island of Alm'in. The houses are neat, tluuigh 
moMly of wood, hut the streids not paved. It has some eom- 
merte, r‘ipocially in planks and deals; hut the greater 
part of the inhahilants, who, in I s'i'i, amounted to upwards 
of lf)l)0, are engaged in the fisliery of the stiTnnling. 

At Wifsta, a small plact*, with a gorwl and safe harbour, 
fi\e miles to the north of SnmUwall, a llwv vessels are hiiilt. 
There are Inisldes twj) oilier plac(*s, from which giv'at quan- 
tities of planks are shipped, N>laiid, on the Angi'rman-Hlf, 
about twfiity four miles from iN mouth, and S twick, at 
the einhouciiure of Hie Ljiingan-Klf. The property of the 
latter harbour has been aequireil by an KngliMi mercantile 
bouse, IVlor Dixon ami (\)in]>aiiy. 

The whole population of this country w as, ahoul tlie middle 
cif the last <’eiilnrv, otiinatod at about -PJ.OOn ; but the census 
«)f gives it 7‘2.‘2M7 ; ami for tlie year 1 s.'io, it was calcn- 
In Forsell. to amount to 78.82J : so that every Liiglish 


square mile, at present, is inhabited by only eight or nine 
]>ersons. The inliabitaiits are nearly all of Swedish origin, 
A few Finlanders, who settled among them two centuries 
ago, have lost their peculiar habits and customs, and nearly 
their language. The .l..aplamlcrs, and their herds of n^in- 
deer, pass the winter in tlui higher parts of the ])roviiu;e, hut 
in the summer they leave it, and go to the mountains. No 
l)art of this eouiitry rises to ‘2200 h.'et above the level of tlio 
sea, which, according to Von Hnch, is the height on which 
these animals find, in summer, the climate and pasture 
adapted to them. 

The inhabilanls of An germ an land are of a middling size, 
and do not attain the large stature of (lie Daleearlians ; hut 
they are stout, \igorous, and, at the same time, qidck in their 
imaions and work. Tlu^y are gifled with great talent, ami 
show it ill some arts, especially in arehiteeluro and carving. 
Many churches are built by simple peasants, and the rule.s 
of aeousiies exactly observed. Their manners are frank, 
courteous, ami graceful, more than those of the 4»ther inha- 
bitants of Sweden. Tlie\ are of a cheerful temper, good- 
natured, and hospitable. Their houses have the appearance 
of m at ness ami prosperity, and this uiqioaraiiee is by no 
means fallacious ; for the people are actually more pros- 
lajrous and wtnilthy than t>lher Swedes, inasmuch as they 
are also more laborious and industrious. 

The tow'll of lleriuisaiid is the seat of a bishop, whose 
diocese extends over the w hole north of Sweden : liesUles 
Ilerndsands-Liiii, he has the inspection of the clergy in 
Oster.'iunds-Liin. Uinea-Liin, and i*itea-Laii. 

(Set? \'on Hueh's Trareh through Norway amt Laplaud ; 
Dr. Clarke’s Travels in various parts of Europe^ Jsm, and 
Africa; Schubert's Travels through Swedtnt, Lap/uud, 
Norway, Einnlaud, and Ingerman/and ; and Forsell’ s Sta- 
tist tea I Tables ; Map of Forsell.) 

ANGEllMUKN DE, a circle in the Prussian province of 
Hruiideiiburg, containing 2.5, 000 jnhabitants. Also the ca- 
pital of the precetling circle, built on the shore of a small 
lake; it has a population of *1000 souls, produces woollims 
and linens, and raises some tobacco, it lies forty miles north 
of Herliii. 

AN(iEKS, an important town in France, in the depart- 
ment of Maine and Loire, of winch it is the capital now, as 
it once was of the province of Anjou. It is on the banks of 
the Mayeniie, (chielly on a gentle declivity rising from the 
east or left bank,) a little bedow its junction with the Sartlie, 
and a very Ibw miles above its influx into the Loire. In the 
nntieiit parts of the town the streets are narrow, and many of 
the houses are built of wood, though in some the wood is 
concealed by a thin covering of slate; several have open 
galleries in front ainl deep projec-ting roofs, which appear 
cal<!ul:ited to afford the shtdler required by the climate ; the 
galleries arc light ami carved in sloiie, and the vine, which 
grows luxuriantly in the district, is frequently seen entwined 
"jund their Gothic mouldings, or running across the street 
from house to house. The more modern quarters are regu- 
larly and well built. Among the principal edifn^es are (ho 
castle and the catlu'dral. The Uirmer on a steep rock, ut the 
base of which the Mayenne flows, has walls of great height 
ami thiekiiess, Hanked by eighteen massive circular towers, 
the work of early ages; the chapel and ])alaee wilhin the 
castle, built by Ueuc of Anjou, in the fifteenth century, 
are of iiiueh later date than the rest of th*i building. It is 
defmuled on the side of the town by a dei5p moat. The town 
itself is surrounded by anlieiit and extensive walls, of dark 
brown s(om‘, and strengthened by lowers. The cathedral, 
tlediealed to St. Maurice, stands 4)11 an einimuice in the 
centre ()f the (own; it has two lofty spires. The architec- 
ture t>f the interior exhibits exipiisite work, and there is fine 
jiainti'd glass and (ap4*stry of gr4!at antiquity. The tomb 
w Iiicb eiaitained tin; remains of Renc, king iif Sicily (above 
mentioned), and of his daughter, Margaret of Anjou, queen 
ofour Henry Vl., was destroyed at the revolution, during 
w Inch many convents (they were numerous in Angers) were 
destro\(‘d, tlie ruins of vvhadi still remain. There are the 
fragments of a CJothic bridge over the Mayenne, which once 
served to cdiiiiect tlu? (own with some fortineations on the 
Opposite* hank ; ami a church, remarkable f«>r its curious 
ami antient areliiteelure, is in the state in which it was left 
by oiir King .John, who committed great devastation in 
this place. There are several pulilie walks, as the ‘ Turcie,' 
the • Champ do Mars,' and ‘ Lo Hout du Monde,' ftho 
wurld's end,) See. 

Tile iiiamifaeturos of Angers are of sail-cloth, cumblet. 
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serprts lrdi\(lki?rc*liicf:^, hosiery. See.; and there? ;iro ostohliuhr 
mi nts for hlenchinj^ wax, and refininjr snii^ar. Besides the 
arlitdos IVoiii tlii'ir own factories, the inhai>it;uns carry on a 
ti-.ido in li»c agricultural produce of the surroiindin^r district, 
i’orn, “wino and hrandy, (lax, hemp, wax, hoi.‘*y, and dried 
1 roils. In the niM^hbourhood are exteiisivi.* late-qiiarrios, 
wliich Kive emi)loynient to .1000 workmen, and furnish 
aiinualiy 80,000,000 slates. Tlic jiepulation of the town 
is about .{0,000, uliieh is rather less tliaii th;>. jifivcn in the 
A'ffrt/clajMffi MtUhndiqut\ ( IViris, 1 r8‘.i,) \i/., {1,000, show- 
ill;:: i» diiiiiiiution witJiiii the last half eentmy. In 1070, 
before the revocation of the edict of Nantes, it is said to 
have he(*ii 0,000. 

Aiifrers is the see of a bishop, and the seat of u *^vnttr 
yoyafa (assi/o court). It has an ^ (wudetniy^ 
ynyaf^ (hi^h scho.»l,) a .seliool for the de-if and diiiiih, 
and u sf mint lire,' (place of education for tin? priesthood,) a 
public library of *20,000 volumes, a museum of natural his- 
tory, a fine collection of Kronch paint ini^s, a botanic jL^ar- 
den, an a^»riciiltural soeiely, and a royal school t>f arts and 
trades. The liospital of St. John, said to h.-ive been erected 
by onr Henry 11., has an extensive Gothic hall, used as a 
ehainbor for the sick, of ij:rc|it width and heij^ht, with a 
double row of li^^ht columns supporliii}^ the roof. There 
are two Uii'atres. 

The traveller Bernier, and the po<‘t and philolo'^ist 
Menace, were natives of Angers. In the time of its sub- 
jection to the Romans, the town was called Julioma^us 
and subsequently Andecavi. It is 178 miles B.VV. of Paris; 
latitude 47*^^ 28' N., loiii'itude 0® 3*3' W. 

The arrondissement of Angers contains 59 eomninncs 
and 92,810 inhabitants. Its extent is equal to 43fi square 
miles, or 279,040 acres. 

ANGKHSTEIN GALLERY. [See National Gal- 

LKUY.] 

ANGI'NA PE'CTORIS, literally, ‘ u contraction or 
tightening of the chest,’ a disease so named from the 
anguish felt in the chest. This disease is eharacteri/.ed by a 
sucftlen attack of severe pain in the lower part of the chest, 
eoiniuoiily inclining to the left side; the pain is sometimes 
so severe, that the patient feels as though he must die : the 
pain generally extends to the left arm, and occasionally also 
to the rif^ht; it is often attended with a sensation of fainting 
or of sntfocation, and with palpitation of the heart, but fre- 
(piontly tbche latter symptoms are absent; the pulse is 
conimonly quick, weak, irregular, or iriteriiuttent, though 
somclinies it is little aflected; the coiinloiianco* is com- 
monly pallid, and the expression anxious and dcpresse<l. 
This attack conies on in paroxysms, whicli last from a few 
miuvUes to half an lio ir and more. There is no regular 
interval betw^een the paroxysms, and no distinct warning of 
their return. Tliey usually come quite suddenly, from slight 
causes, and often when no cause can be assigned. The 
health at lirst is tolerably good during the intervals, hut in 
the progress of the disease a great variety of uneasy sensa- 
tions distress the patient even when the 'paroxysm is absent, 
<*hiidly those which indicate a disordered stale of the diges- 
ti\e and respiratory organs. 

Much investigation has been instituted to ascertain the 
seat and nature of this disease ; and although physicians 
arc not yet unanimous in their opinion in regard to either, 
yet suflicient evidence has been accumulated to «li?termine 
both with a high flegreo of probability. It seems upon the 
whole to he <?stablished that it is primitively a nervous 
anectioii, and that the nerves in fault are those which sup- 
ply the lungs and heart — the lungs in ceiisi*quence of tlic 
disease of its nerves being unable perfectly to decarbonize 
the blood, and the heart, in consequence of the disease of 
its nerves, not being duly nourished, and eonsequently not 
being able to carry on the circulation with the reriui>.itc 
miergy and regularity. On insiiection of the organs after 
death of those who perish by this diseasts in the immense 
majority of cases appreciable disease is discoverable both in 
the lungs and in the heart, hut more especially in the latt(*r. 
Tlic most fremicnt morbid appi'amnces in the heart are 
os.sification of the coronary arteries (the nutrient arti*ri(?s of 
the organ) ; ossitlcatioii of the valves of the heart; preler- 
nalural accumulation of fat on its cxttwnal surface ; enlarge- 
ment of its cavities ; and, above all, change of structure in 
its muscular substance, which becomes pallid, soil, tlabby, 

• AUhuii^h Ihvro ifi only onr iiiHlitiilioii in Fninrr dcsi^natcil •university.’ 
yrt that trriii nill euiiYoy to thu EurjUsh rrudrr tin.' U'rit iile.'i uI'h Jiut the French 
term an * ttt'fulemui,' 
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Angina uectoris is most freciiient at the meridian of life 
and beyond it; it may occur in adolescence, but it is \ery 
rare at that period. It is much more frequent in tlio male 
tliuii in the female* Out of one hundred erases, seventy 
were up>vanls of fifty years of age,, and seventy-nine were 
males. It is rcmarkublv under the inllueiice of mental 
causes, if it he not in the first instance induced by them. 
When it has once oe’Ciirred, a paroxysm is readily i»riMhic<Kl 
by any emotion, whether of a pleasurable or a painful nature, 
but more especially by the latter. Anxiety uf mind, any 
depre.ssing passion, or anger, places a person subject to Ibis 
disease in the most imminent danger. Many per.son.s have 
died suddenly, instantaneously, under the iniluencre of such 
emotions. There is conceived to be a close connexion between 
this disease and gout. Without doubt it is verv ollcn found 
in persons who are subject to gout, and the less the gout 
alfeirts the extremities, in its regular and decided form, the 
mure fi-eouently and severely such persons suffer from angina 
IJcctoris. 

It is of the nature of this disease? to proceed progressively 
from had to worse. At first it is a temporary evil of short 
duration, recurring, p«?rhaps, only at distant intervals; hut if 
it be neglected, the intervals become shorter and sliorlcr, 
an<l the paroxysms more and more severe. Complete suc- 
cess often attends the early, active, and judicious treatment 
of it. This, therefore, is eminently one of those disease.s, 
the first accession of which should excite serious alarm, and 
indiice every one to adopt without delay, and with the great- 
est regularity, the means best fitted to prevent the recur- 
rence of it. 
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Those means are, in the paroxysm, absolute rest. The 
paroxysm ollcn comes on in walking or during some bodily 
exertion the patient has the feeling that tho cuiitinuaiice 
of siudi exertion would prove install taneously fatal ; and 
it is really highly dangerous. Unless in very severe 
cases, the paroxysm usually goes off spontancotisly, in a 
few minutes, on sitting perfectly still, or, which is uflen 
better, on lying down. If the pain do not quietly subside, 
vigorous friction with a stimulating liniment should be 
applied over the whole crliest, and the patient should in- 
stantly take some warm antispasmodic and stimulant iite- 
dieinc, such as two ounces of tho camphor julep, with a 
dram of ether or of the aromatic spirit of ammonia. But 
much nion? active measures may he necessary ; and this is a 
(liNcase so seritais in its nature, and requiring so much 
delicacy and skill in the management of it, that the patient 
ought to place himself under the best niedicLd guidaiu*c he 
can procure as quickly as possible. It is during tho inter- 
val that the most eftectual tre.atmcnt must he employed. It 
is impossible to discuss here the remedies which the physi- 
cian should resort to, the reasons which shouhl delerniino 
his choice, and the difiereiit states which should modify the 
treatment in adaptation to individual cases. But it is very 
important to slate, that angina pectoris is one <»r tliose 
dis<iascs in which tlie concurrence of the patient witli the 
efforts of the physician is indispensable. Uiilc?ss the patient 
resolve and firmly adhere to his resolution strictly to con- 
form to the plan prescribed in diet, in exercise, in every loco- 
motive movement, in sleep, temporafure, and iiKMlieine, hut 
iiho\c nil in the regulation of the mind, the pliysieiaii can 
do hut verv little; for him. 

ANGIOSl'ERMIA. [See Dioynamia.] 

AN(4LE OF C:UNT1N(;ENCE. or CONTACT, llio 
opening made by :i curve ami its langent. [See Cuuv aturk.] 
ANfJLK (CUR^’1L1N KAR), the rectilinear angle made 
by the; tangents of two curves at the point whore they meet, 
as A B C. 
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ANGLE (HORARX). the angle forausA with tiio mwi- 
Aian of any place by a great circle, which passes through a 

Star ami I he pole. 

ANGLE OF INCTDENCK. REFLECTION, RE- 
FRACTION, ELONGATION, ELEVATION, THE 
VERTICAL, — SCO those several tenns. 

ANGLE, PLANK, SPHERICAL, SOLID, PARAL- 


LACTU’,— see these terms. 

ANGLE OF POSITION, usually the curvilinear an:.:le 
made by two ftreat circles drawn throm^h i£ sUir to the polos 
of the ecliptic and eiiutHor. It may be used to sijjniis the 
nn^le made by lines drawn from any point under emisidera- 
tion to any two points whieh are used in determining: the 
position of others. 

ANGLE (RECTILINEAR), from the Latin word /?//-/<- 
///•v,.of the same sijxni beat ion. The ivition (for it can hardly he 
I'alled definition) is the fjftrmnfr mside hy two straijjjht lines 
whieh enf oru* aiw'fher. The lerin f/tf'/ination is ulst) used 
synony inously witlianjile : thus, the aii);le or openiu)^ ot two 
lini‘s is enlled their inelinatino ti> one another. 


To investigate a more preeise dcRiiitiou for this word, we 
must recolleet that any species of relation is entitled to the 
term nhi^nitndf\ and heeomes the objeet i>f arithmetic or 
p.eometry, '*0 soon as it run he shown that the notion implied 
in (»n<' or other of the words otpial, <^]:n‘:!ter, or less, is alwa) s 
derivable frmn the eonsideration of two su<*h ndalioiis. Take 
the two anjiles or op<*nin.irs made at the points A and H h\ 
the straight lines A P and A if at A, and hy H R and B S 
at |j, and transfer tin* fir^t tiirme to the seeon *, so that tlu* 
point A slnill fall u|Kin H, and the straight line A Q upon 
H S • or rather, h‘t as mueh of A Q as is ei|iKil to B S tall 
uptni B S. and let the iiraiianider of A form a runtiniiutioii 
of B S : also l(‘t A I* and H R he made 10 lie upon the same 
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at and near the niouib of the which for want of a 

delliiite boundary is doubtful as to whether it is or is not to be 
considered a ])urt of tfio anp:ular opening, becomos less and 
lo.ss with respoet to that about which there is nO doubt. If then 
wi‘ suppose the lines wdiich eoiituin the an)ilof<!Kte produced 
without end. the in tinita spaces .so iuiaprined will ho correctly 
in llie same pjroportiun to one another as the ancles. The oh- 
Jection to intrmlucinj' thi.s into f^eometry is the real or sup- 
;'osed want of rigour in the comparison of unbounded spaces. 
[See Inunitk.] It must bo remarked, however, that the 
disputed theory of parallels follo-ws immediately and ri{ror- 
ously from the ])rccedinj', (see Librart/ of L st*ful A'//owVrt/i;y», 
of Mafhemdtirs, pp. 7 7. 7H : and Lacroix. Plh'nwns df 
(JiomctriOy p. *^3, note,) and it is therefore in the ehoice of 
t?v«*ry person to decide for himself whether he w ill adtl the 
words in italics to the first of the twM) follow inj 2 f axioms, and 
pnoVf^ the second, or omit the w’ords in italics, and assume 
the second. 

1. Two sir.iccs, U'hrfhrr of finite or mfinite extent, are 
c(|ual when the one can he placisl upon the other, so that 
the two shall coincide in all their parts. 

2. Throujjrh a ^iven point, not more than one parallel can 
be drawn to a j;ivcii straii;ht line. 

In order to hound the ]»rece<hn‘.’- .spaces, and I’ompare 
an^iles hy means of spaces or liiu.-s, it is nece.^sarv ti> draw 
arcs of circles havinij eipial radii fliroUGh the two poinN. 

I.et Py and R S he ares of circles lla^l^^• the tv|ual radii 

u 




.V 




side of B S. A\’e lia\e now no longer any e 'jitinl over the 
/lOs/f/on 1 ),'* A p with n- j>r. t (n A .sine,* the /;r^( /imnv is 
not to imdtoxo iin\ eli.in"*- lAcojit fh.if i»i‘ .sini|dc n-niox.il iNf<» 
pn.‘o'tii>n. l/‘ after A iias lu iai plae -d iijH'/i B ,S, A I* 
then kill upon |{ IL tin* tw.i ojK oirejs or an.i’les at A and B 
an- tlie sunt-. If A P, in i(.s n«*v, p 'sition, fall heiween BS 
ami 1 j I\, tin* openiiii; or an;:b' at A is b's.s than (hat a! 
15 : and if A P fall fnrilier IVom B S (han 1> 11 does, the anii’le 
at A is tliaii that at B. 'Tlu' aimb* at is called 

the an de P .\ (^), and that at B. tlie aimU? R B S. llenci* 
the iioti .11 of on(‘ aiuj^b* heinj, twin* or three times, as 
oreul as another may he ii.M‘d. Ki.r example, tin* miigIc 


.A BS. Then the nn^rles 1» A Q and R B S ar<* in the 
•^aiiK* proportion as the spaeos (called .vee/»o‘.vj P A (^, and 
RBS. iind a;>o as the leii Ale, of tin* arcs P (^ and RS. Thi.s 
proposition, wliici'i is Kuelid. \i. is not so tiir Jhnn iir.sf. 
principles as its j)t>-<ilioii wcnild aj»]iear lii i/niicate. For the 
tU'ih bi'ok, on proporfion, is entneh i/i/li jiemlmit of, and 
mi!dit lie considered as anteci'ileiit to’, tin* Ih-sf iiiur boidvs • 
if this were supposed, the precediu^r j)iiipi)>itit>ii mi^ht be 
easily made to follow book i. or cm ii i. Wo mi”br 
eM'ii j)l .CO it imim-diately after llKMiocIrine of pro|)ortiou, 
by a ])roof founded on simide supenposition, i>rovidi‘d we 
assume (what is tacitly assimied in \arioiis parts of tlu* first 
book o( the elements, i. -I, for i*\ample) that an anjzle mii) 
be coociMsed eilual to another aiijvle before w'e know how to 
const nict eipial angles. 





A xi h C ’ >] • 

M A P beinjr made up «d' the t.\o ?!AN and N A I*, 
each of wliicli i-. eipial to tlu* aiiele 1.) B Ch i«, Iwict* 1)B('; 
the aiit^b* yAM is three tinu's DBC; R .\ M i>. fj;;r 
times DB(.': and so 011 . Similarly, tl.i* aniile DB(' is oi,e- 
half of P A IM, one-t!iird of Q .VAT, tk-e. 3'he aii^le made 
by two lines floes not flepeiid upon tin* ltu;ilb of these 
lines: if a part O lu* cut otf from B D, tlu* anule is not 
alti‘red. that is, the aii;ile EBt' is the same as DBC. If 
B<* and Bd be respectively e(|inil to B K and B D, ami 
if B(‘ed turn round B, the ^anlf‘ (juantitt/of turning wh'wXx 
brinp Be into the position 1' E, w ill brin^r Bd into that df BU.- 
\Vlu*n we cast ourexeson two angles, the sides containing 
which are nearly e»|n:d in b »th, we jiultjfe of tliidr conipara- 
live nia^nitndf* by the spaces whieh are inclmled between 
the lines. But tins is not a UMtinn capable of Ijeinjr n'lidoivd 
risforoiis, lu'cause one boumlarv of tlu* space is indefinite. 
Nevertheless w'e may corrc'ct this nn-llmd of judolno;, ami 
profluee a ^ireci.so idea of an an^rle, if wo admit tluT propriety 
of eoniparin^ wi(h one another spaces which are absolutely 
iiifinitf^ ill extent. The lonm*r the lines are, the more nearlv 
is the precedinj^ notion absolutely correct, because the space 



freijneiitly used 
has been nnldl^, 


If aline settinu: nut fi-oin A B be 
conceivf*d to revolve round the point 
A, it will in ever) position ibrm two 
openings or aiijiles w ilh its original 
])ositiun A B. For (example, in the 
- position AC, AB and AC will 
ibrm the smaller ani»le B A C, and 
the larger an^lo made up of the 
auGlesl.’AF, FA K, and KAB. Only 
the Ibrnu.T of these is usual] v con- 
sidered in ^f?oinctry, but the latter is 
in analysis. When iialf a resolution 
and A B ha.s come to A F, at first sif^ht 
we nii|.'ht say there was no aiiL'le fornu‘d ; but on loidvin^ 
ut the pri*cediu{i po.-ition A we si*e that llio opcniiij*- 
of B A and A F is p^reater than that of B A and A E. 
The half of this upeihiif* B A F, that is, B A D, is called 
a ri<;lir aniile. A wdiole revolution makes A B pass ihrouprh 
four fii^ht aiip^lcs, and, in analysis, if we wish to point 
out that the line AC is supposed to have made a com- 
plete re\ulutioti, and to have come into the position B A(.J 
for the second time, tlie angle made with AB is said to be 
4 right angles + B AC 

An angle is said to be obtuse when it is greater than one 
right angle, and less than two, and ueuie when it is less 
than one right angle. 

Ffir the most important profierties of angles stie Tkianouk, 
P.VUAI.LKI., POLYCiON, Tli 1<0)M M hTK V. 

The methods of iiioasuring an angle, of wliich we think it 
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VK'cestary to take notice, aire three in niithbr^, Tlie first is 
the one universally employed in theorfiiirnl invc.stl$ratiCfHi^ 
and is as follows: — in the lust figure Imt one, the iiujubcr 
which expresses what proportion the arc P Q is of* the radius, 
is the tiuinber chosen te it^prescnt thb an>r)e. It is shown 
in gLMjmetry that if any niimbdl' of .arcs he drawn with the 
centre A, subtending the same angle P A Q, what part 
soever any one of them is of its radius, the same part is any 
other of ih radius. That is, whatever circle may he chosen, 
the precedijjjlf measure gives the same number tor the same 
angle. For example, if the arc P Q be equal to the radius, 
the angle PAQ is the angle 1. If P Q be^^o-thinls of 
the radius the angle P A Q is the angle Tuo nnit of this 
measure is therefore the angle whose are is equal in hmgth 
to its nidius. It is customary to sav that an angle or are (for 
the terms are frtHpjently conibnndcd) thus measured, is given 
in parts of the radius: hut this expression does not convey 
much meaning, and \vt» cannot propose any better, unless it 
might he judged proper to say it is measured in thpnreticnJ 
units, meaning tlwrehy in the units whieh are always em- 
ployed in pure tln'ory. Tlui Ihonrotira! unit would then ho 
the angle suhtonded i»y the are whieh is equal to its radius. 

I'he setni circninferenre of a cinde contains its radius 

;vi ti:.o, s‘)7‘)u, 

times, very nearly. This is then tin? niiiiib(T of theoretical 
units rontaiiied in two right angles. The right angle is 
therefore 

r*)707‘), '.MSUh, 61023 

and the following im* Wn*, angh*s of one* degree, one minutes 
aiul one? second, to whieh we sliall presently come : 

■017l.>, 3ilC2.*), 2 ‘.I.j 77 degn*i* 

•0(i02'S OS.SSJ, OsilO.j, 72160 minute 
•00000, Is ISI, ;J6S11, oori.JO secemd. 

In the sef‘ond mmisure, iti whi<*h angles are saiil to be 
noMsured in .\fntrr (tlu» word spaee being lu*re opposed to 
timr, as we shall set?, and not. to Av?:,'///,) tin* whole angle 
IraetMl o\it in oiu* revolution, ecpial to four right angles, is 
diMded into 360 eipial parts, each of which is called iiiie 
fA*g;vv* and marked thus Karh cli'gree is (li\idcMl into 

60 equal parts, each ealU*d one winuff* ( 1'), and each minute 

into tiO ecjna! parts, each called one srt'ntuf ( I"). Formerly, 
(lu‘ secoml was tlividi^d into 60 ecjiial p.n-f.'. colled .and 

so r)ii, liiit. it is now usual to use flie tiuitlis, Inindn'rltfis, 
of seconds. 7'he jireseut lahh? tlierefi)re stands thus ; 

A whole re\olution 3(i(P *21600' - J206,000" i 

A right aiigU? - oo'-^ = o too' - 32 l,ooo" 

1 60 3600 

1 60 

7\) c(>nM!rt an angh? from /Acorc/Avy/ //;//7.v int i ^/c •^/vrw 
L^-r. n/.\piir(\ ohMM've that the last inmitiolKMl unit is 

20ti26 l"-S062 170063o.j in seconds 
3 137' *7 16 77(»7.S 1030 in niinntes 
0 7'^'2‘.).'i770:>I30S2 in degrees 

and iinilliply the number which expresses tin? angle in 
t lic(»ridical units by the one annuig the preetMliiig imnilK*rs 
which has the same denoininal ion as that to whicli the angli* 
is to ht» re«luced. As many decimals may he taken as shall 
l>e considered neci'ssary. The folliwing table, howe\er, 
will he found more convenient : 


of each br«>keTi rot^ by li when the first neglected figure is 
5 iXt utttVarda. > 

. 1-7900 ; 


0.f4.l774 7 
2406423 
300307 
2063 


061.05630 


Place the dceflnlal point Virf*f» plauu^s off the unit's oaluinn 
for df*L>rrefi, five itir minutrs, amf .scren for serondw 'fhis 
gives 6l55'*6'>0, since the present calculation is made for 
iniuntes. Further to illustrate the placing of the decimal 
point, let the angle tluMirctically t?xpressed be 'OOG, to be 
turned into degreost and decimals of degrees, and allerwarvLs 
to seconds and decimals of seconds. 

0- 096 
: 5 1 566202 

I i 3137747 


() ()5.)00:1940 

I’ring down the preliminary ciphers, and thrn cut off thix»e 
places, wliirdi gives .V’* .>003040. Again, for the seconds 

0* 006 

: :n56)Si25 

i i I2375SS8 


0 0108011213 

Cut oil’ .verc// places, wliich glvc*s lOKOl"’ 1213 

(.liv<*n an aic of a eindi* and the radius to ilefermine the 
degrees, iniiiutes, or seconds in the angle at the Ciuitre ; (livide 
the are liy the radius, and proceed w ith the quotient as above. 

Forlhti eoiiMMse }>rohlein, given the degrees, minutes, and 
seeomls in an angle, to express the .same in theoretical 
units, the following table is given : — 



I )r;;i I'l.s. 

M im.irs. 


1 

•017 1. >329 

• 00029089 

*00000 185 

1* 

*03 i'hiO.'iO 

■0005.S1 78 

•01)000970 

3 

•0.JJ359S8 

*0 t/srj'iO 

• 0000 1 r»4 

4 

• (i698l 317 

•001 163.5.5 

•00001!139 

5 

•O.S7266 i6 

•00/ 1.) / 14 

•00002121 

6* 

•I0J7J976 

•00171.5:>’3 

‘0600290!» 

7 

*1221730.5 

• 00203i;22 

■00003393 

H 

• i;;fi62634 

•00 2.; 27 10 

•00 00.3.S79 

fJ 

• ].5707!0)3 

*00261799 

• 0000 1.363 


Kvamci.k. It is required to ex])ress in theoretical r.nits 
the anL»le 89'^ 52' ,J l". 'fake o\it the row' corr(\'s]U)iiding to 
each ligure from tlu* column having the same dt'iiominatlon, 
taking si’M'ii plaies only for a unit's figure, and the whole 
eight pla<*es for the tens, im-reasrng tlie last ligure w hen 
iieeessary, a-, hefori* : add and make seven decimal plaiM-s. 




lUiiiiit -s. 

Si.coiw!^. 

1 

■or>7vj;).>7H 

9J3I37717 

•020626 18 1 

2 

•1 1459 156 

*068 7.549 1 

•011252961 

3 

*l7iS873l 

•103 132 10 

•06 Is 79 1 12 

1 

•229I.•^312 

•I.37509.S7 

•082505922 

.5 

•2Sei I7S90 

•17:88731 

•10.3132 103 

6 

■3 13 77468 

••206j6 18 1 

*12.375.8884 

7 

■ I0I07U46 

*2 106 1*^27 

•I443.S5.364 

s 

•4.5.836621 

•2750197 4 

■ 16501 is.ir> 

9 

•5l5662t»2 

•30939 721 

•185638325 


Kwmim.k. What niimlier of minutes and decimals of 
miniites does the angle contain wliich ex})ressed in theore- 
tical units is 1-7906? 

From the niiiiiites’ column take out the rows op])ositc to 
1,7, 9, and 6; write them so that tlie first figure of each 
shall tall under its corresponding figure in 1*7906. and udtl, 
but take only so many out of each row as w'ill si‘r\e to fill 
up the places under tlie first row, increasing the last figure 


Fel 


1 - .3962634 


* ,,o 

• 15 70796 


5U' 

0*01.15144 


2' 

•0005818 


.30' 

0- 000 1454 

• * 

1" 

•OU00194 

1 10 

and the answ er is 1 * 

5686340. 


(liven any angle. 

and a ra 

iliu.s, re<|uire< 

siihtendiMl by that 

angle ; 

pr«)ee<‘d .'is 


the eiicnl.ir •nr 
hove and then 
multiply by the radius. Thus to a rafliii^ of M U feet, the 
arc. w Iheh subtends an aogU? <)f .^9'^ 52' ;M" is 

l*5fis(.3-|0 •< too (M* l;‘6'86{40 feet. 

Ill the atteiopt to elleet a uni\ersal cliango of weights and 
ni(‘asures, whieh ftliowi’d the Friuich Kevoliilion, the circle 
was iVisided into 190 degrees, each degree into 100 minutes, 
each minute into lOO sciconds, and so on. Idiis innova lion 
ohtaiiKMl only a partial introduction, ami is now almo f. 
entirely ahandom d. When used, it is cnstomar\ iii ihi*^ 
eimntrv to distinguish the French degrees h\ llu* iianu' jjT 
oiiADKs, and to der.ote one grade by or iRr, The con- 
venience of this method, from its close afiinity wdth tin* de- 
cimal system, is certainly great: for example, grades and 
decimals of grades, sueh as 128*'‘1329 are converted into 
grades, minutes, and seeunds, by mere bepurutioii of lUo 
figures; thus, 12« J3' 20", 
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It ia not necessary to p^ive ooinplete tallies of rc‘diiction 
from tho new French to the uiiiicnt system, us they would 
so seldom he useful ; the iollowiiij^ is all tliut is necessary 

U** is or 54' or 3210" 

1' „ 0 *009 O'-.il „ 3‘2"*4 

1" „ 0 -00009 „ O'* 005 1 „ 0"-324 

Tile third method of mcasuriisg angles, in which they are 
said to he measured ill is t oniincd to astronomy, and 

is ilerivcd from the complete apparent jijolution of the 
heavens which takes place in 24 hours, ^(hat is, if a line 
luvulvo round a ])oint at the rate of a whole rev*dution in 
21 hours, or a rij^ht an»le in 6 hours, the t^os of moviiip; 
through diflerent an|rles are made the measures of tlicir 
comparative mai;nitudcs. Thus 4*' 32"* 00* is the an pin 
moved through iu 4 hours, 32 minutes, anil 00 seeonds. Tlui 
foLldwiii^ tables are useful in turning angles measured in 
,ih?priHJs, ike., of space into thi? cNjrrcspondinjr measures in 
lime, urul the comersc. 



Ill these lahlcs, where there are two he:nlinp:s, <*ither the 
\i]i|ier or under of both must he used. I’he followin'; are 
examples. 

To turn lb** It"* 35''3 into dej»ivcs, ice., of space. 
From the first table, 

10*‘ is 150'^ 0/ 0" 

b** „ 120 0 0 

1 0"‘ „ 2 30 0 

r" „ 15 0 

30' 7 30 

1 15 

0--3 „ l-d 

IS*' IP" :i5*-3 is 272^53' 49"-5 

To turn 97° 54' 23" into hours, iiic. Fruin the se«*ond 
table, 

90° is 0*' 0"* O' 

7° „ 2H 0 

no' „ 3 20 

4' „ IG 

20" 1-333 

3" „ 0*200 

97° 5 l' 23" is (i'‘ 3P“ 37**5'13 

In astroiioniy 30° is sometimes called a in allusion 

l«) the arc of the ecliptic, through which one of the sip;ns of 
tlie /iKli.ic c.vhMKls : IMnis 2’‘- 3° 4' 12" means 03° 4' 12". 

ANdl.K (TRISKCTION OF). [See 'J'riskctio.v.] 

ANOLKS, or ANCILI. The earliest record of this jK'ople 
w*e find in 'raeitus' book on the Cicrinan.'« (chap, xl.): but 
this author only mentions their name, states a lew pavticu- 


ars relative to their relijyions, and intimates that they were 
a branch of the Siievi. Havinjf spoken of the Semnonrs ns 
he most aiitiont and illustrious tribe of tlie Suevi, he thus 
continue.^ : * But the Lan'job.'irds are ennobled by their 
small number; hemp: surrou titled by a luultitudo of the 
most valiant nations, they live in a slate of security, not by 
submitting to. them, tot by U^htinp: battles and braving*’ 
dan”ers. After IhcMii follow’ fin this description be is prt»- 
cccdinp: north •weslwanl) Mho Reudi«ni, the Aviones, the 
An»Uy the Yarini, the Eudoscs, the Suanloucs, and the 
Nuithontis; all these arc protccterl by woods and river.>. 
Sinp;ly, these nations present nothing' that is remarkubl(», 
ex<*i*pt that they in eommon worship ihriha, that is, Mothei 
Earth, believe that she interferes with human atlairs, and 
joiirui'vs in a chariot umoni; the nations. , In an island in 
the ocein there is a holy ^rove wlierc a consocrated ve- 
liicle is ki*pt, co\t‘n*fl wiih a vest: nobody but the priest 
is pi'iiiiiltid to touch it. He knows when the p;oddess is 
jires(*nl iu this sanctuary, and putting coivs to tlie vehicle, 
lie honours her with ‘;reat devotion. These are days of 
rejoK-ing, and festivals are kept in whatever place tlie 
p:oddess visits, and honours with her ])resence. Durin*; 
these days tlu'v do n(»t <;o to war, nor take arms in hand; 
hostile weapons are laid aside: peace and cpiietncss only 
prevail, and are cultivated till the priest hriuj;s hack to lier 
temple tlu* p^oddess satiated with the converse of mortals 
imiiUMlialely thereafter the ehariot and the vi*sts, and if we 
choose to helitwe it, tlu.‘ goddess hersell’ are washed in a 
secri't lake. Slaves perform this service, who are iiutanlly 
swallowed up l)\ ilie lake, h’l'orn thi.^i a mysterious fear arises, 
and a holy wonderment at what that can he which is be- 
Iield only l)y men who must lose tluMi* livis. This p«»rli«>n 
of the Suevi extends into those parts of (lerniany wliieh 
are /c.v.v knawn' 3’ins description at all events will con- 
vince most readers tliat Tacitus knew’ mmt little aljoul these 
nations. Lindenhrojr aiul lA'iliiiitz (Srripioi\ l^rnttn Rnin- 
fiuirr//s. tom. i. p. hi) ha\e preserved fran’ineiits of the an- 
tient liiw.s Used in common Ijv the Ani^li and tlie I'arini. 
D'Anxilli* has in liis ma]) assigned to them the saino dis- 
trict wliicli they occ.u pled in the fifth century before tbeir 
enii;>r!ilioii to hhi.L-laiid, and parts of winch the modern 
Anjj^les .still oi-cupy lie allots to them the f;reatest iiortioii 
of nmdt.rn Schleswij; and some part of llulstcin, nuikiiip: 
the CJermaii ocean their western honndary, the Sax(uis 
their nearest neio;hhours on the south, the \ arini on (he 
south ea.st, and the .Jutes on Ihi.' north. It is iinpossilile to 
I'lxwilh accuracy any houndarios for the Angli from the 
account given by "racitus, but In's statement apnears per - 
fectly rt'crmcilablo with D’A nvillc's map and tlie Sa.v»»n 
Clirnnale; an<l it is remarkahlc that lyAnvilh? in every 
respect ajurees with flu! last-iiicntioned reenrd, although it 
may be doubted wlietli«*r he knew it, or ]>aid any attention to 
it. The dillicullies raised by German critics and bisloriaiis, 
such as llaus and Jli'iri'cr, that the Angles, if inhabiting 
only the district of nnidcrii /Iwgc///, were too insignificant a 
nation to occupx Great Britain, are indeed idle: for 1st’, it 
lias never been asMuti-il that their domain did not extend 
heyomi (he boundaries of modern ; 2d. tlu* num- 

bers which llengisi and IJorsa first led over to England 
to the assistance of Vyrtgeorn against the Pibts were not 
so great, as to renrler it impossible even for a small tract of 
land, inhabited by a warlike race of men, to produce th(‘ni ; 
3cl. it W'as ncMir asserted that the Angles ahne occ’upied 
England, but that soon uftei- tlu*ir lirst attempt the Saxons 
and the Jules joined them, or co operated with them ; 41h. 
these critics do nut snificiently attend to the eireumstaiu'e, 
that the occu]jati<»ri of England was elTectcd as much by 
circuiineiition as by open force, and that the Angles oh- 
f allied new allies in tlu; Pihts whom they at first came 
to expel. It i.s, therefore, needless' to extend the boun- 
daries of the Angli to the Elbe and Travemumle: or even 
to spread them over tlic whole of the Cimbrian Chersonesus 
(^Iiulcrn Jutland). [See Saxons.] 

ANGLESEY, or ANGLESEA, an island in the Irish 
sea. on the north-west coast of W ales, in which principality 
it is included, and from the main land of which it is sepa- 
rated by the narrow strait, (or, as it is soinetime.s, though 
incorrectly, teriiKul, river.) Meuai. This strait has a direction 
very nearly north-east ami south-west, with little variation 
throughout its cuur.se. It is thought that Anglesey was 
once united with the main by an isthmus, at a ])lace called 
Pwll Geri.s, whore may still he traced a lino of small rocks 
ci\).*istng the chuniidl ll u)>iK;ai*s also that the Menui is 
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wider than formerly, linos of stones having been observed 
below the present high-water mark, which soem to havo 



boon once boundaries or fences between the sea and the 
land. (RoWlands's Mona Reslauruta.) From the sontb-wost 
end of this cbunnel, the coast runs in a north-west chreeti(»n 
to the farthest point of Holyhead Island, which is separated 
from the rest of Anglesey by a sandy strait, across which 
Ihc! Holyhead road is carried hy a long einbankmont or 
eauseway, in the centre of which is an opening for the 
water, arched over. The general direction of the coast on 
the north-east side of Anglesey is similar to that on the 
south -w’cst side, (viz., north-west and south-east.) except 
near Heaumaris, where the land juts out into the sea. The 
remaining part of the coast from the extremity of Holyhead 
Island first curves inward, forming Holyhead bay, and then 
runs east to beyond Amlwch, The length of a line drawn 
from south-west to north cast, along the shore of the Menai 
from Aber-Menai Ferry to Trwyndu Foint, opposite the 
little island of Pricsthqlm, is 17 miles : a line drawn at right 
angles to the above from CJarners Point, in the north-west, to 
the Menai, is about 20 miles long ; and these may he taken 
as the breadth and length of the island. A much longer 
line may, how^ever, be drawn, running nearly east and west, 
.from the extremity of Holyhead Island to Point Trwyiuiri, 
iiieiitioned aliove ; this distan<*.e is about 27 niilos. (Evans's 
large Map qf North IVales^ Llwynygroes, 1 79.5.) The luimher 
of square miles of surface is variously given. The pf>pu- 
lation, in 1831, was 48.:100. There arts several smaller islands 
round the coast. Ilolyheud, the largest of these, is at the 
western extremity; Priestholm, or Puffin Island*, at the 
eastern ; the others are insignificant, 'lliis island laid, in 
early times, the names of Vnjs- Dowell, (the shady or dark 
island.) Ynys-Fon, (the farthermost island.) and Ynys y- 
Cedeirii (the island of heroes). By the Latin historians it 
is called Mona (vvhieli name it shanMl with the Isle of 
Man); the name of Anglesey, (Angle’s oy, Englishman’s 
Island), it received from the Saxons, it was a great si*at of 
Druidical superstition. Suetonius Paulin us, the Roman 
coiiinmnder, landed here (a.d. 61) in spite of the resistance 
of the natives, and tjie ^erronl which the Druids .sought to 
strike into the hearts of the invaders ; he cut down the 
sacred groves, and gave ,ahlow to the Druidical superstition, 
from which it neVer recovered. The island was abandoned 
by the Romans for a tifiac in consequence of the great revolt 
under Boadtcea, and. again conquered by Agricola a.d. 76. 
Several Druidical TemaiUH still' enlist, cromlechs (Hat stones 
resting upon others) and carhadds (heaps of stones) : of 
two cromlechs in the ])ar]k of Plas Newydd, the se^t of 
the Marquis of Angleitey, the larger has its upper stone 12 
feet 7 inches long, 12 feet broad, and 4 feet thick, supported 
hy five tall stones. Tbei'e Tre’r *l3ryw, in the parish of 
IJaiiidan, a large circular inclosuye 180 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a mound of earth and stoncs-ovidently brought 
from other parts, for the bottom of tbo bank, within &d 
without, is level witjl| the ground on which it is raised (Row- 
lands). It is suppo^l to have been the seat of a Druidica) 
consistory. Near arc the remains of a cromlech and a Gor- 
seddatt, or heap of stones, now dispersed, and of a large circle 
of stones. Redlands supposes the whole to havo boen sur- 

* ThU iiland Iskm its name fWnn the number of tlu* puffins which IV<M|UCiit 
u. During part of tlio tummer it ■warmt wiUi theso and other birds of pa«Mge . 
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rounded hy an oak grove. In the neighbourhood are the 
remfiina of a square cntrcnchixtent'^ith a double rampart 
and moat, callra Caer-lGb,and sonic other rolics'bf Druidical 
str^tures.. Caer-leb is supposid to have been tlie residence 
of the archdruid. 



[CromU'ch ill llio Pai'k of Plas Now ydil.] 

Egbert, monarch of the West Saxons, conquered the 
island in the former part of the ninth century, hut. the 
princes of North Wahis having rccovcTod it, Aberfraw, ono 
of its towns, became ilie scat of government, and c.oiitintjed 
to be so till the final subjugation of Wales. During the reign 
of our William II., (Rufus,) near the close of the tfleventh 
century, Anglesey was again attacked and ravaged hy tlu5 
English, in retaliation Jbr some depredations committed hy 
the Welsh borderers. It was laid waste in the following 
century during the civil contests of the Welsh themselves; 
unsuccessfully invaded hy the Irish in the lime of Henry III. 
A.j). 12-15 ; and finally subdued by Edward 1., a detaclinicnt 
of whose army was cut oflMiy nii unexpected onset from the 
inhabitants after they had appeared to submit. It was again 
made the scene of contest in tiie struggle between Charles I. 
and his parliament. [See Bkaumauis.] 

The (dimute of Anglesey' is rendered by the sea hre^ezes 
milder than that of the adjoining part of Wales ; snow seldom 
lies long, even in the depth of winter; but the air is, from i iie 
same cause, loaded with fixMpicnt mists in aiiliimn, at \v hi< !i 
season iiiiermittcnt fevers prevail. The siirfiue of' i!. ■ 
island is comtmnitivoly Hat, and the absence of woi;rl. ,i-i 
w’ell ns of quickset hedges, gives it a- barren uppejii-.UH-. 
The air is so unfavourable to the grow th of triH^s; lli.u ii 
most parts the gentry can wdth diiliculty raise a plant;i(.,.ii 
aroudd their oivii house's, nieve arc, however, eousidcni'niu 
woods in the neighbourhood of Beaumaris, and at 
Newydd, the seat of the Marquis of .Anglesey, on the Meu.u 
Strait. The limited extent of flio island docs not adiun 
the formation of any considc'ruhlc stream. Many riMib u 
descend from the interior, but none f»f tliem have any elaim 
to notice.* The coast forms several luirbonrs, the prin 
cipul of w*hich are Beaumaris and Holyhead. That of 
Amlwch has been formed hy excavating the rock. Angloaoy 
w’as formerly a plaeo of considerable trades and the names 
of porta and havens vet remuin, the use of which has long 
been given up. 

The soil of the island is various ; the lands on the st'a- 
coast, especially on the wosteni side, are sandy : the low 
grounds are chiefly covered with a black soil, approximating 
to peat earth, from wdiicli the peasantry dig turf for fuel, 
and in which they frequently find large trunks of trees, 
bard ond black as ebony, buried .several feet under 
ground. The more prevalent soil is, however, a stitfish 
loam, which, when manured with sand, produces abundant 
crops. The sand chiefly used as manure is that from tlic 
western side of Redwharf Bay, on the cast coast; it has a 
largo intermixture, amounting to two^thirds, or from that to 
four- fifths, of sea shells. Various kinds of marl are found in 
tho island, but tho use of these os manures has declined : lime 
18 tised abundayitly- '.Tho chief agricultural productions are 
oats and barley ; m^wheat the proportion is small, and of rye 
still smaller^ Potatoes are grown in gn^ater quantity than 
in any other part of North Wales, and tho cultivation of the 
turnip is cm me increase. Pasturugo is, however, the grt^at 
object of the fkrmers' attention, for only one -eleventh of thes 
enclosed lan^ is estimated to be under tillage. Cattle from 
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dne of the 8ta}>lo produutious of the fslunrlt and nnniep>U9 
herds arc exportcMi. These, before tlie erection of ilie lmdgo» 
were ouinpolliMl to swim over tlio Meiiiii strait. The yearly 
export. i.s estimated at about 80oo Jiead, but sudi numnera 
are of nmr.Mj liable to Tlio dairy i» so little re- 

f»ardod, that ilio product? of it is hardly suillcient for tlio 
eoTisuinptiou of the i.sliiiid. The Anglesey sh^p arc the 
lar'fest native lirced in North Wales; they liuvu. white facos 
and Ic^s, aud arc m-n^rally without The cxiiort 

is from W 7000 head aimually. Tjjte export of hogs 

used to be considerable, hut tho (|iiann1^^ of Irish pigs 
linmght to KngUud has, in a great degree, ^,^ed it to be 
given up. The horses are in uo repute. (Davies's General 
Hew of the Agricut fure of North JVtdes,); 

Tlie coasts of Anglesey supply sin ahundanco of fish; 
some of which are not ooiuiaou elsewhere. Shell-fish are 
abiindunt. 

Th«* iiiiiicral riches are also great. The Mona and Parys 
copptM* mines, on the nortli-casl coast, began to bo worked' 
iihoiit blit at first with little success; they have 

siiico pnaluccd imiucnse wealth to the proprietors. (Sec 
Amlwcit.) Mr. Pennant supposes these niiiies to have lieen 
uorked by the Romans, and traces, of tlie antient opera- 
were piTcc?iveil by him. Lead ore, rich in silver, 
lias boon fouml also in Parys Mountain.^ limestone 
ranges traverso the island; marbles, both white and 
variegated, are procured; milbstones arc quarried at 
lb?d wharf and Penmon; and there are coal-niiiit's at 
jMalltraetli, but tlie> ilo not appear h) have be«?n worked 
with much success. They are, howoYcr, remarkable in a 
geological point of view, because they afford the only kn >\vn 
instmuH? ill tliis <*ouutry of a eoal tbrniation in the slate. , 
The coal-field is irregulai* and uncertain. Several unpro- ' 
lUahle trials havi? heeii made, and o<?casioually coal Ims ! 
been Wiuked to a cfinsidcrable extent. In one pit a vein 
three feet and a half thick was found at a depth of only 
twenty-five yards. A singular plieuonienon ocC^nrs in this 
lorination : largo alluvial holders of coal, some of which 
weigh a ton or upwards, are found Scattered upon the surface. 
(S« e. Com. Kiki-us.) It may he observed, that Anglesey 
is the only part of the whole principality of Wales in.whicii 
granite has heeii observed, and there only in a small spot 
near the centre. The inhabitants do not carry on anv gn at 
inanufnctiirc : they buy wool at tJuernaryon and Hajigor 
fairs, and make coarse blue cloth's, blankets, llaniiels, &f‘., 
just sullicient for their own use. 

Tlu? main road to Holyhead, the usual i>la(‘C of emhark- 
aliou for Dublin, runs through the island. It crosses the 
JMemii Strait tiver a. magnificent susticnsion-hridge, the 
under side of tlu* roudw'ay of which is about 100 feet above 
bigh-wiifcr mark, so as to admit the passage of the largest 
vessels which navigate the strait; and the distance from 
eentn* to I'entre of tlie pvramids of masonry from which the 
bridge is suspimded is^HO feet, rather more than the width 
of the strait at low water, but considerably less than the 
width when the tide is up. (Provis’s Historical and I)e- 
scrivtirc Account of the Menai Bridge.) 

'iW cominuiiication Iw^tweeu the island and the main 
was formerly entirely by ferries, of which there whuv fiv<? nr 
six ; that of Porthaethwy, or Bangor, now superseded by tlu 
Menai llri«lge, being the prineipul. 

'J’he county of Anglesisy is divided into three cant refs, a. 
division which originated at a very early period; and these 
cvaiitrefs are .sulxlivided eacli into two eonmfs (cvvinwds). Of 
tlu? period when the subdivision was made, there appears 
to he some doubt. For civil purpo.Hes, these eomois are 
ejpiivalcnl to hundreds. It is in the dWese of Bangor and 
in tlu? province of Canterbury , and in the North Wales 
circuit. 

Th<» market towns are Beaumaris, (population in 18.11, 
*2 41)7,) the county town, on the south-east coast (sec Bkau- 
MAHis); llolyliead (population 4*482), the great place of 
ombarkution lor Irebind, situated on an island of the same 
name, on the west coast (see IIoLYHisAn) ; Llaniierch-y- 
Medd, on the road to Amlwch, with a market, once the most 
considcmhlc in Anglcsiry, but of loss extent since the open- 
ing of that at Llangefni; Llangefni, a few miles from the 
Menai Bridge, on the road to Holy head (population 1753) ; 
^berfraw, on the south-west coast, onw? the residence of the 
Welsh piineea (population 1367); and Newborough, not 
.far south-c^ast of Aberfraw' (population 804); but the 
markets of the last two seem to have eoiiio into disuse, 
while a customary one has groNvn up at Amlwch i population 


6285),* a plojcc of greater intportanee than cither. (Seo 
AMLwcif.) Holyhead, Amlwch, and Llangeihi, are now 
united with .Beaumaris in the privilege of returning a mem- 
ber to parliament ; and tlie county returns another. Thu 
county eleotion amd that for the united boroughs are both 
held lit Beaumaris ; up,d the poll for the county is taken ut 
Beaumaris, H^yhOad,' and Llangefni. 

The chief gentlemen's seats are Plas Newydd, on tlie 
Menai, the seat of the MariqmiM of Aiiglcsea; and Baron Hill, 
near Beaumaris, the scat pf Sir R. B, Williams Bulklcy, Bart. 
There arc few antiquities except Druidical, the chief of which 
have been noticed above. Beaumaris castle will bo noti<?ed 
in the article Bkaumauis; there arc also the remains of a 
priory at Jdanvacs, and of another at Penmon, both in Iho 
same neighbourhood. The conventual ektirch of the latter 
is usod as the parish church. An, agricultural society was 
estahlislicd in the Island in 1808. The incasui*es in use 
hurt* dilVcr from the common ones ; the acre of land is about 
two-thirds of the statute acre, ahd the yard of cloth contains 
forty inches. Mona AntiqM Beituurata; Pen- 

nant's and Biuglcy's Tours in North fffales ; Davies's Gen. 
View of the. Agrir. of North Wales.) 

ANGLO-SAXONS. [See Saxons.] 

AN(JO'J-A, a country on the west coast of Africa. Ac- 
cording to M. Degrandpve, a French officer of marine, 
whose Voyage d la (*6te OccidetUale dAfrique^ fait dans 
les anitc(fs 1786 et 1787, appeared at Paris in two volumes, 
Svo., in 1801, the iiaiifu is often used to comproliend tlie 
whole extent of coast from Gape l^opez Gonsalvo in lat. 
0? 44' S. to S. Felipe do Benguela, in 12*^ 14' S. The 
whole of this spa<-e appears to be cunsidered as one country 
►y the natives; hnt by them it is called, not Angola, but 
Congo, and is divided into the separate districts of Loango, 
Congo Ib-oper, Angola, and Bi ngiu?lii. The country pro- 
)erly called Angola commences only about lat. 8° io' S., 
.vbere it is dividixl by tbc river Dauda from Congo, and is 
louiuled oil the south by the river ('oanza, in lat. 0° 20' S. 
The country immediately to the south of the Coanxa is 
commonly considered to he part of Benguela, although llnil 
name appears to he eiometimes u&ed as applicable only to 
the country to the south of the river Catuinbela, iinme- 
liatcly above 8. Felipe dc Benguela, at most to that 
south from the river Longa in lat. 11®. Ancieiilly, Ben- 
gncla, which afterwards hecami? a setiarnto kingdom, is said 
to have formed one of the provinces of Angola, and la have 
extended as far south as to C^atK; Negro, in lat 16® S. Tins, 
is the account given by Father J. A. Cavazzi tic Monto 
Guculo, a Jesuit, who resided in Angola for many years as 
a missionary, and vvhosi? dijscriplion of the country may he 
foiiml in J..abat*s Belation Historique de f Kthiojne Orridni- 
tale, ft vols., 12nio., Paris, 17.'J2. Tho proper name of An- 
gola is said to lie Doiigo-Angola ; and Dongo is the abbre- 
viation most ill use among tho natives, or at least among 
those on the coast. 

The coast of Angola was first discovered by the Portugucso 
navigator, Diego (Jam, in 1486. Very soon after this the 
Portuguese began to form seltlemeiits hotli along the bunks 
of the Zaire, and at various points of the coast to the south 
of that river. It was not, howeVer, till 1578 that the town 
of Ldando San Paolo, commonly called St. Paul do Loando, 
the capital of Angola, was heguii to be built. Since then, 
tin* Portuguese governor has resided hero, and has hc?cn 
culU‘d governor of Angola, instead of governor of Congo, as 
formerly, th 1640, the Portuguese were driven from St. 
l*aul by the Dutch, who retained possesuioii of the placo tiU 
164 8, when it was recovered by its former masters. It has 
ever since remained in the hands of Portugal. 

Mr. Bovvdicli, in his Account of the Discoveries of the Por- 
tuguese in the Interior of Angola and Mosambique, states, on 
ini'orinatiou derived from Count Saldanha do Gama, who 
mid hcH'ii governor-general of Angola, that the Portuguese 
settlements extend into the interior for about seven hundred 
miles from that coast. It is not to be understood, however, 
that the whole of this territory is, in any sense, under the 
dominion of tho crown of Portugal. It only possesses a ftiw 
forts, and some cbmniercinl establishments, called JWrav, 
or Fairs, at great, distances from each other. Two of the 
fairs are seven hundred miles inland, and are under the su- 
perintendence of a Portuguese resident. The Portuguese 
colonists and the natives meet at these stations for the pur- 

* The |Mi|m1afioti given is that of tho p.-irisheg. Those ere often more ex 
teuslvo than tho towns : Uimt uf Amlwch contains poriof Hie lotrti of Llaiineroli* 
y-inedd, which ia lu cUihhreat parlibes. 
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nendot which is called the 'most distant of these fkirs« . i|i 
placed between the 18th and 19lh meridians ; but jn oiiQithex'i 
two, fairs are set down hear each other, in about long* 23^ 
E. Cahenda is on the bank of ibe river, Manibella, 

which appears to be the origin of the Bonga. There is, or 
was, a capuchin mission here. Lower clown the river is 
Bangoa Quitamba, in long. 17^, where h caimelito mis* 
sion is Btatec} to have been established. The forts in the 
interior of Ahfeola, laid down in Mr.l5owdich> niais — ^whieh^ 
was constracted In I7d0, partly from personar inspection, 
b^ Lie.utenaat-coloiicd Furlado, an othcor of ciingiueorH, — are 
bort Massangano, at the junction of tho^riyer Lucala witii 
the Coanza, about long. Hi' 13® E. frpni Greenwich; Vort 
Canibambe, higher up the Coanza ; Pun^ Atidongo, at the 
jtinciiou of the Guiigoy or Moeonga, which Hows from the 
south, with the Coanza, a little beyond the i8th iheridian : 
Fort Pedras, in the same vicinity, but not on the river : and 
Fort Anihaca on the Lucala, about long. 17® 35'. At Mas- 
saugrano there is a garrison of a huiulred infantry, and one 
of sixty at each of the other forts, formed of natives, but 
commanded by Portuguese officers. 

The force kept np at I-.oando, according to Count Saldan* 
ha, is always coinpused of one i’cgimcmt of the line, a thou- 
sand strong, three hundred cavalry, and lwi> hundred 
artillery. Descriptions of this town may bo found in a 
V*i)yas;e to Confj^o madn in the Yea?^s l(iO(» and I (>*>7, by the 
fatlicrs Angelo and (^arli, and in Merolla's V’^oya^e to 
Con*ro in Translations of botji are printed in tlu! 

Ifith volume of Pinkerton s l^oya^cs^ and also in Chiirchiirs 
Cofteefioy. The city, whicli in ^Klr. lh)Nvdich’s map is 
]>lacc(l ill hit. 8® 45' S., is built partly on tlu; mainland, and 
partly on the Island of I^oaiulo, which lies about a mile 
from the shore, and according to Mcrolla is' ten leagues 
.11 length. Uowdicli says, that it varies from one hundred 
tt» three hundred yards in breudlli. St. Paul do J..oando was 
fornu'rly celebratt'd tor the magnificence of its cluirclics 
and otln'i* ecclesiastical buildings. CavazzL speaks of it as 
being surrounded, instead of bastions, by temples and mo- 
nasteries. Besides a cathedral, it contained in those days a 
convent, an hospital, and a .Tesuit's college of great extent. 
It was formerly the seat of a hishopri^k; but the bishop, 
Saldanha thought, had taken up his residence in one 
of the Azores. Both Cat>tain Owen, in II. M. S. the I -even, 
and Captain Vidal, in the Barracouta, touched here in 18‘25, 
in the course of their survey of the African c(ji:*sI. Captain 
^'idal, sailing towanls the* north, arrived <itr St. Paul, on 
tlie afternoon of the Slh of November, when guns were tired 
at the ship fi*om a large battery hewn in a rocky cliff, 
and presenting u double tier of artillery. The l-oveii ar- 
rived on the (illi of December, and both ships rcmaiiUKl till 
the 19th of that iiionth. The present town is described as 
situated considerably to the north of the antiont town and 
port, the foi-mer of which is in ruins, and the latter blocked 
up. The ehurelies and other public buildings w'ere found 
to be in a state of great d<?c!ay, and the garrison is stah'd to 
consist of only six hyndn'd men. The soldi<*r.s are said to 
1)0 inostW convicts. Meiitiuii is made, how’ever, in another 
place, of a respectable corps of cavalry, ivhich, pt^rhaps, is 
not incliidod in the number just quoted. The principal 
part of the city stands on an eminenc.e, which juts out to- 
w'ards iho island, and on tlie cxirmiiify of wliich the largest 
citadel is placed. There are two other batteries besides 
this. 1 he low-lying part of the town, however, is the most 
crowded. It is inhabiteii, fur tl^e most .part, by the negroes 
ol the country, and consists merely of a crowil of uiean 
hov(‘U, Bowdich states the wnole population of St. Paul at 
8000. The entire length of the town is described, in 
Captain Owen s Voyage, as extending for aljout a mile and 
throe-cpiarters along the shore. The now harbour is three 
miles and a half long, and deep and commodious. The 
market was found to ho well supplied with fruit anci vego- 
tablos, and bullocks and goats were also in great pleiity. 
The country around is desc^ribod us dusty and parched ; but 
tho town is well supplied with cxcidlont water brought 
daily in tank-boats from the river Benga, which How's into 
til© sea some miles to the north of St. Paul. The old ac- 
counts say that plenty of good w'ator is found by digging in 
the Isle of Loaiido. This vicinity, according to the account 
in Captain Owen’s Voyage, is tho only part of- the west 
coast of Africa, to the south of tho Gambia, where horses 
will thrive. 

Tho most detailed account that has been given of the geo- 


grwhy of Angola is that ftirnished in Lahat’s book, prin- 
ci^lly front the work of Father Cavazzi. Buf of the seven- 
teen province,' into which ho describes the countr)^ iis 
haying boon ahtiently divided* only the following seven 
bolcHig tp. what is ])ro|)erly called Angola Loaiido, that in 
wliigli the capital is situated ; Danda, adjacent to the river 
of t^Q samd name; dotscribed as abounding in corn, fruit, 
and Venison ; .Ben^, on the hanks of the Benga, (otherwise 
called the i^enza,!' and altogether inland ; Mosec^hc, betw'ecn 
tho Lucala and |bo Coanza, being the province in whicdi 
the two forts of Massdngario, and Camllanibe are situated ; 
lilamba^botw'oen the -Dauda and the Benga, divided into 
thp lower proyinec next the sea, and tbc higlier, culled 
otlicrwise Luinbo, favtbor inlsuicl; Oarii, to Ibe east of iht; 
former , and Embac<*a, pr Morabacca, c:oiiipivbeiKling the 
upper region of the Lucala, being tlie province in w'hich the 
fort called Ambaca by Mr. Bowdich is situated. Various 
additional particulars may also be collected iVomMr. Bow- 
dic.h's book. Nearly five biiiidrod miles hi^yond the mo.->t 
distant Portuguese fair is Cassange, where it is stattjd that, 
during llip government of Count Saldanha, a respectable 
mercdiant of ihq name of Da Cosla, wlio had at one time 
commanded the militia in tho interior, established himself, 
and lived many years in porfc«*t harmony with the natives. 
To the north of tho Cassangos arc this Cachingas, and to the 
cast of them are the Doinges, with whom they urii uhva>s 
at W'ar, and who are said to maintain a trading connexion 
with the Portngut!So settlement of Mombaca, on the op- 
posite coast of the continent. The natives say, that tho< 
Congo and tho Coanza have both their source in a great 
lake, which lies on the easteuJi limits of Cassange ; imd 
also, that there is in that region a third river larger than 
either of these, which they <*.aU the Cusati. The C’oanza, it 
aiipoaj's, has been actually traced by the people of the country 
to the distance of fifteen da) s’ journey beyond the (^uindoiiga 
islands, in long. ‘20® 30', through the territories oft he Mogun- 
^uelas and Somghos, two dependencies of Cassange. Tho 
islands of Quindonga in tho river were taken possession of 
by a Portnguose forco during tho government of Count 
Saldanha. Tho district in which they lie is callefl Matteinba, 
and is to the t?ast of Upper lllambu, already incutioiied. In 
this iieighbourhoofl, accia*ding to some authorities, are the 
Giagus, or Jagas, whoso atrocities make a great figure in 
all the old accounts. But Mr. Bow'dich says that.lagais 
an epithet which is borne by the Cas^anges, and that it de- 
notes a face w ho were originally nomadic warriors, in. con- 
trad istinc.lion to Jova, which moans a. btationarj' people, 
nie Giagas mentioned by the old writers certainly resided 
far to the w'csi of (vassange. To the north of Mattcmbii, 
and separated from it by the Imniiii, a hriiiicli of the Congo, 
is the distri(‘t of Ginga, the amdent capital of w*hich, lyahasa, 
is reported by the native's to bp four <lays' journey north 
of tile Coanza, and tlu-eo tbys journt?y south of tho 
Congo. It is ])1accd in Mr. Bowdichs map, nearly in 
8® iS. lat., and on the same meridian with the Quindiinga 
islands. It is neccssaiy to dhserve, however, that •very little 
dependence is to be jilaced upon these notices, the very 
vagueness of which indicatt'S that they have been in great 
part derived from nothing belter than the loosest rumours, 
while a comparison of the accounts given by dilVerent autho- 
rities would show them to abound in contradictions and 
inconsistencies. Both Cavazzi and Father Caiinccatlini, 
W'hb resilled for some time in Angola as a inissionaiy, and 
wrote a Grammar and Dic.tioiiary of the language of the 
country, published at Lisbon in 1804 and lHor>, make tho 
Giagas to he the people of Matteinpa, or Mutaniba, and to 
have been so called from one of (heir ([uc«*iis, Gingha, or 
A nne Eiiigha, or GongoAineiui, the history ol w'hose wars 
with tho Portuguese, iii the soyenleenlh century, oceupie.s a 
large spac:e in t ■avazzi's narrative. 

Tho languugo spoken throughout the whole of Angola 
Proper is the Bunda, which appears to bo merely a dialled «:f 
the C^ongoeso, or that siioken as far north as (.‘ajie (*athe 
riiip. It is reported by tradition U> have originated in 
Cassange, and to have V^'en . introduced into the parts 
nearer the coast by conquest. A Grammar and Dictionary' 
of this tongue have .been tsompUed, as w’c have inenlioncd 
above, by Father Cahnecattim; and some account of its 
peculiarities is given by Mr^ Bowdich from these works. 
The most iiuportkht whicli he notices arc that the singular 
and plural of the nouns, the voices, tenses, and persons of 
tho trerbs are distinguished by prefixes, and the artiede 
vfuies in case and niimberwith the noun, A languugo 
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nearly tlic samo eppoara io be spoken as far east anti senih 
as MooltKja, in V)^ S. lat. and 32^ K, long.; and it is pro- 
bably not so entirely diflerent from that used in Bongnela 
as Mr. Bowdicb assorts. In the account which he gives of 
the journey inaiio through that oountry by Gregorio Mendez 
in 1 785, it is statcfl that at Bumbo, in 14® 40^ S. lat. and 
] 4® 45' E. lonj?. the jargon spoken by the natives was fount! 
to bo easily intelligible to those who understood the Bunda 
language. 

Tlio government, laws, and religion prevailing among 
die riatives of Angola are, in their general features, tlie 
same with those of the other negro tribes of Afriea. The 
supreme authority in each distri<'t i.s in the hands of a single 
ruler, who is subject to no regular control. A tax is levied 
by the Portuguese from tlie inhabitants of Loando, and of 
the other small districts where they have erected forts. 
Ample details respcciiiig the native superstitions may be 
found in I^ahat's volumes. In iJie course of the sixteenth 
century vurioLis missions wert; sent out by successive popes 
mth flic nhjert of di/fusing the knowledge of Christianity 
among tlio inluLbiUinia of fin's part of Africa; and by dint 
of iorco as well as of persuasion, a gixid many converts w^ere 
made. I’here is reason to l)(?lieve, however, that the number 
of negro Christians 4^11 Angola is now very inconsiderable. 
The most enduring labours of the pious and intrepid mis- 
sionaries arc the accounts which Rcveral of them have given 
to the world of the couutiy w’hich tlieir zeal induced them 
to visit. 

The writer who, in recent times, has professed to give the 
fullest account of the climate and natural produclinns of 
Angola, is M, Oegrandprfi. But his statements really do 
not refer to Angola, properly so called, at all, hut to Congo ; 
the most southerly port wliieh be had visited Iwing Ambriz, 
wliicli is only in 7® 20' S. lat., almut a whole degree distant 
frotn the contlncs of Angola. This, be says, was the nearest 
port to 8t. Paul at which the Portuguese would sulTcr 
foreign ships to touch. From other authorities it appears 
that the country, tliougli hilly, is not so much so as a great 
part of Benguela. Cavozzi describes the confmos next 
Congo as defcnd(Ml by high mountains and sandy deserts. 
There are no considerable mountains, however, in the spai'c 
between the Danda and the Coanza until \nu pnx^ewl vip the 
country ns far ns to the higher lllumba. The hills then rise 
beyond each other in successive terraces. The rivers, with the 
exception of the principal branch of the Coanza, all appear to 
originate in thi.s <listrict, or in those farther to the cast. Most 
of them have been already mentioned, and they all full into 
the siea either by ibo Danda, the Bcnga, or the Coanza. In 
the higher lllaniba, Cavazzi stales, are iroii-unnes, being the 
same, we suppose, which arc mentioned hy Mr. Bow<lich as 
having first begun to be wrought in 1 770, but as haring 
been soon after abandoned, on account of the inconvenience 
occasioned by tlie frequent inundntionH of the river Lucala. 
The attempt to work them, liowcviw, was resumed, under 
the direction of Cnuiii Saldanha, with more success, a hun- 
dred and fifty bars of iron being brought monthly from those 
mines to St. Paul, besides what was disposed of in the inte- 
rior. In other parts gold dust is said to have licen formerly 
found ; but Mr. Bowdicli states that there is none now. 
Mine.s of copper ai*e said to exist somewheiv. in the inte- 
rior; but w'hat the ('assanges sell to the Portuguese comes 
from Moohnni, w^hich, as already mentioned, is far to the 
south of Angola. Petroleum is found in abundance in the 
province of Danda. 

The rains aro stated to bo so irrcgubir, that sometimes 
there are none tor three ycar.s. On the other hand, there is 
occasionally a heavy rain which lasts for many days. 

The principal commerce of Angola is carried on with 
Brazil, to which country many thpusaiuls of slaves have for 
a long period been auhimlly exported. Mr. Bowdicli has 
printi'd some ac^uiits relating to the trade between Angola 
and Lisbon during the years 1803 and 1801, from which it 
appears that the only imports into Lisbon fh)m Angola were, 
in the former year, ‘iso (juintals of ivory, valued at 2,33fi.000 
reis, and in the latter 7505 quiutalH, valued at 4,77i^,u0O 
reis. "nie cxport.s to Angola from Lisbon arc stated as 
consisting of wine, brandy, oil, pork, and otner provisions : 

* Hr ** * cottons, lianncls and other woollens ; nats, glass, 

gold and silver ornaments, caitlionware, hardware, muskets, 
drugs, paper, and .sundry other articles, such as might be 
RUjiposod to bo required for the use of the colonists, to the 
amount (including some imports from Asia) of 480,789,312 
reis, in 1803, and of 586,978,145 reis in 1804. These two 


sums would amount severally in English money te about 
130,000/. and 160,000/. Such a consumption of foreign 
commodities would not Indicate cither a lai^ population of 
Europeon colonists, or an extensive demand for such fowgn 
productions by the natives ; but it is probable that there 
were also some imports CIrom Brazil* 

The physical geograjShy of this portion of Africa* and of 
the adjacent regionsi will he treated of under the head of 
Congo. 4 . 

ANGO'RA. [See Ancyra.] 

AN(K)STU'RA, a.^town in South America, on the 
banks of the Orinoco; "in the Republic of Colombia, at a 
distance of about 240 miles from the mouth of the river, in 
8® 8' ll"N. lat., and 63‘^ 55' 21" W. long. The town is 
built on the Southern bank at a place whore the bod of the 
river is narrowed on l»oth sides by recks, and to this circum- 
stance it owes its usual name, signifying the Strait; its pro- 
per name is Santo TomS (k la Nncm Guay(Via, 

The town ]ic.s between the foot of a bill and the river, and 
the bouses stand partly on the bare rock; they are, in gene- 
ral, lofty, agreeable, and the greater part built of stone. On 
the tops are terraces, where people sleep in the season of the 
greatest heat, without receiving from the dew any injury to 
their hcalUi or sight. Tlie streets aro regular, and for the 
most part parallel to the course of the river. In 1807, An- 
gostura had a population of about 850(1 persons, among 
^vhom wero 300 negroes. At present it is said not to ex- 
roed 3000. 

Opposite to the town, on the left bank of the river, there 
is a fort, called San ItafpU^ which is surrounded by a num- 
ber of houses. This place connects the parts of South 
America north of the river with AngosturaT- the middle 
f the river, hetwetm both places, is a rocky island, called 
from its situation Del Medio, (the middle,) which sometimes 
though rarely, is under water during Hoods. To the south- 
we.st of the town, hut contiguous to it, is another fort, called 
San Gabriel , The narrowt^si part of the river lies between 
the two forts, and here its breadth was found hy Baron 
lliimboliU to bo 2130 English feet; oppoi^itc the town it 
was 3134 feet. When the waters are high, the river inun- 
dates the keys, and it has happened that careless people 
huvQ become the prey of alligators even in the streets. 

Though at so great a distance from the oc^can, the town 
is only about 191 feet above the level of the sea. To the 
cast of it as far as tho mouth of the river, a level plain ex- 
tends ; but still inoro exUnisivc aro the plains on the west, 
which stretch up to the base of the Cordilleras, near 
Pamplona and Santa Fo de Bogotfi, The western plains 
are known by the name of Llanos (levels). In the rainy 
season, from April till November, these plains are mostly 
inundated. Notwithstanding its trifling elevation above tho 
level of the sea, and its tropical situation, Angostura enjoys 
a mild and equal temperature. It seldom happens that 
Fshronheit's thermometer rises above 86® in the hottest 
time of the year; and from tho beginning of November to 
tho cmd of April, it rarely attains 77® during the day, and 
generally descends only to 69® or 79® at night. This is, in 
part, to bo attributed to the trade-winds, which, according to 
Depons, blow very regularly from tho month of November 
to Uie inonth of May ; this, wo believe, is a single instance 
where these winds extend to .such a distance fopfo the sea, and 
aro not broken wlu*n they roach the land. 1116 low coast at 
the outlet of the river, and the level plain between the sea 
and the town is, duubtle.ss, the cause of this phenomenon. 
In tho rcnmiiidcr of the yf>ar, the trudewinda are interrupted 
by calms, more or less frequent and long. Earthquakes 
have hot occurred ; sunietimcM a wind blows with the vio- 
lence of a hurricane; but it does not last long, and ter 
minates in rain. 

The trade of Angostura, though at preseiit nearly anni- 
hilated by the disturbed state of the country, will probably 
revive and become very gi-eat ; before the beginning of the 
civil wars it was considerable. In this respect it is very ad- 
vantageously situated. The channel between the town and 
the island Del Medio has 200 feet of water, when low, and 
on the increase of the river 50 or 60 feet more. But large 
vessels cannot sail up to the town on account of the slioals, 
which are very frequent in the lower part of tho Orinoco, 
only such ns do not draw more than eight .feet can navigate 
it with ease. The best vessels require fifteen days to sail 
from its mouths to Angostura ; but otherwise the mouths of 
the Orinoco have an advantage over every other part of 
Colombia# A voyage from Europe to PwMa Bartma (at 
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the southern embmiobure) is perC>rRied sometimes in oigli- 
teen or twenty^days^ and the return to Bucope takes 
thirty to thirty-six days; besides, as the mouths of the 
river are placed to the windward of all the islands, the 
vessels of Anmstura can maintain a more advantaffeous 
intercourse with the West Indies, and especially wiUi Trini- 
dad, than either l^a Guayra or PortO Cabello. 

The inland trade of Angostura extends to a groat distance 
to the west: -the numerous large rivers whkh run from the 
eastern declivity of the Cordilleras to the Orinoco are navi- 
gable up to the foot of the mountain-ranfler and facilitate 
the transport of every sort of commodities : thus, the produce 
of the rich country alxiut Varinas is not conveyed to the 
northern coast, which, though not very distant, is separated 
by a high range of moiintains, but it descends' the Orinoco 
and its tributaries, though tlic sea in this direction is more 
than four times as distant. The trade of Angostura with 
the country round Varizms wjis very active, and the town re- 
ceived from it considerable quantities of cacao, indigo, cotton, 
and sugar. It sent back the produce of the manufacturing 
industry of Europe. Humboldt saw long boats depart 
from Angostura hr Varinas, the cargoes of whicJi were 
valued at cifrlit or ten thousand Spanish dollars. These 
boats went tirst up the Orinoco to Cubruta at the mouth of 
the river A pure ; then along the latter river to San Vincente, 
and hence on the river Kio Santo Domingo as far as To- 
ninos, whicii is the port of Vavinas Nuovas. The little town 
of San Fernnuflo dc Apure is the magazine of this river 
trade, which tloubilcss will become very considerable as soon 
as tranquillity is completely c?stablished in the republic. 
Many of the other rivers fulling into the Orinoco will in 
future send lintiiilar cornmoditicis to Angostura, hut the 
country on their banks is as yet uncultivated, and oc;(!upicd 
only by savage nations. The Llanos themselves, tliough 
they are not cultivated, nor probably fit for cultivation, ailbrd 
some very valuable articles of commerce. For the greatest 
part of the year they arc covc*n?d w ith a fine rich grass, and 
iimuinerabio herds of cattle, horses, and mules pasture on 
tlioin. Great numhers of them were annually exported from 
Angostura to Trinidad and the otlier islands of the West 
Indies. The hiiles, also, and jerked meat form a considerable 
article of commerce, ^Travels of Baron Humboldt and 
Depons.) 

ANGOULEME, a city of France, on the left hank of 
the river Charente, and on the i*oad from Paris to Bordeaux, 
287 miles from the capital. It rises on a hill projecting 
into thf? valley of the Charente, from the heights which 
hound it. The air is pure, and the prospCM:t from the ram- 
parts, which have been changed into public walks, is exten- 
sive and line. 

The houses in the older parts are ill-built, and the 
streets narrow ; but the ‘ Quart ier Ncuf' is much better 
in these respcH'ts. Among the principal buildings are the 
cathedral, the hridgo over the Charente, and the obelisk 
raised by the late (Bourbon) government to the Diiuphiness, 
who^e husband took the title of duke from the town. 

The chief manuftK'tures are of paper, which is in good 
repute, woollen stuffs, mid earthenware, coarse and fine: 
there are also distilleries and sugar works. To these pro- 
ductions of industry, some authorities add linens, copper 
utensiL', and ^hito wax. 

It yras fomiorly tho capital of the province of Angotimois, 
but now of the depurtnibiit of Charante. It is also the 
scat of a bisliop, whose sec includes tho department in 
which tho town is situated, and who is a sutlVagaii of the 
archbishop of Bordeaux. Before the revolution, it con- 
tained ten convents and two abbeys . in one of the last was 
the burial place of tho former counts of Angoulfime. It 
now has a royal naval school, a high school, a library, and 
a museum of natural history. Population 15,306. 

An Englisb traveller, Colonel Keatinge, who visited 
AngoulAmc in 1814, describes it ns the Chester of Franco: 
the ancient houses on tho banks of the Charente, a smoothly- 
flowing river, form a picturesque mass of buildings. Its 
beauty, however, appears to diminish on a nearer approach, 
when the had construction of tho place becomes more obvious. 

' It is a town of great and, indeed, unknown antiquity. It 
was the Iculisma of the Romans, and its ancient dcsigna- 
tiou may bo. readily traced in its present one. In tho 
ninth century, it. was ruined by tho Normans, and twice 
taken by the Huguenots in the sixteenth century. 

Among tho more eminent natives of AngoulSme were 
Balzac, and Montalembert, the engineert Two others have 


ac(|Dured celebrty by orimitt arising from tlie flcrco religious 
contentions which adtated France in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; — jpoltrot and Ravnillac, the assassins of the Duke of 
Guise and of Henry IV,, respectively. (Malto Brun ; Balbi ; 
DicUomire Umverselle de la JtYanceJ) 

• The arrbndisscment of AngoulOmo contains 114 com- 
munes, and about 119,000 inhabitants. 

ANGOT, o province of Abyssinia. [See AHH4Ri^ 
Alvarez, and the (ravels of Alvarez.] 

ANGOULEME (CHARLES DE VALOIS, DUKE OF), 
thu natural son of Charles IX. of France and Mario Touchet, 
was born on the 28th of April, 1573, about a year before the 
death of his'father. Being educated fur the church, he was, 
at the age of fourteen,, made abbot of Chaise Diou, and two 
years after ^rand prior of France, that is, head of the order 
of the Ilospilallers of St. John of Jerusalem, or Knights of 
Malta, ill that kingdom. This same year, however, having 
received by the bequest of Catherine do* Modicis the earl- 
doms of Auvergne and Lauraguais, ho relinquished liis 
ccclesiaNtical condition ; and henceforth he appears chiefly 
ill a military character. He was ono of tho first to give in 
his allegiunco to Henry IV., in whose causo he ibughC with 
distinguished gallantry, at Arquos, at Ivry, and at Fontaiiio 
Fran^'oise. After the termination of tlie war, however, ho 
is charged with having been concerned both in tho con- 
spiracy of tho Marshal de Biron in 1602, and in tliat 
fomentod in 1604 by the Marchioness de Verneuil, Henry’s 
mistress, who was Angoiil^mc's half-sister, being a daughter 
of Mario Touchet. For his share in tho first of these at- , 
tempts ho was sent to the Bastille, but was soon set at 
liberty ; on the next occasion sentence of death was pnssoil 
on him, but the punishment w’us commuted by his ro}aI 
master into perpetual imprisonment. In 1606, the posses > 
sions which had been left liinitby Catherine de* Mcdicis 
were taken from him by a decree of the paiiinmcnt, and be- 
stowed upon the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XII 1. In 1616, 
however, he w as released by that king from his long im- 
prisonment; and in 1610 he was ll 1 ad(^ Duke of Atigou- 
lOrac, having till then borne the title of Count of AuvtM-giie. 
Ho was also appointed general of tho liglit dragoon.s of 
France, and in 1620 was sent on a special embassy to Jhe 
court of the Kmjx^ror Ferdinand II. Ho afterwards resumed 
his military career. It was. he who in August, 1628, com- 
menced the famous siege of Rochoile, where tlie Huguenots 
held out against the royal forces, till they were obliged to 
urrendcr after an obstinate defence of nine tntaiths. After 
this he served for some years in Languedoc, Germany, and 
Flanders, in tho war against the house of Austria which oc- 
cupieil the last years of Louis XIII. and the romincnCemcnt 
of the reign of his successor. He died at Paris on the 24th 
of September, 1650. Tho following works by the Duke of 
Angoul^me wxre published during his lilb : Lex Haranffites 
pronnncces en f Asscmblee de 9 MM, les Princes Protestants 
d'Allemagne, par le Due d'Angoul6me, octavo, 1620; La 
(jcnerale ei Mdele Relation de tout ce qui rest passe en We 
de liii, envoyeepar la roi a fa. reyne. sa mere, octavo, 1627 ; 
and Refulion tie !■ Origine ct Surer s dcs Sr/ierifs\ et. de fetal 
dcs rnyaumes de Marne ^ de Fez, et Tamdunt, err it en Ksjni^ 
nnl par Diego de Torres, et traduit par M, C, D, D'A. 
(M. Charles do Valois d’Angonleiiie,) quarto, Paris, 1636. 
The last is reprinted in the third volume of Abliincourt H 
translation of Marniol t-aravajal’s Desrripiion of A/rira, 
three volumes, quarto, Paris, 1667. The Mvmoircs tris 
particuHers du Due d'Angnidrmewcro published at Paris 
in duodecimo, in 1667, by Jacques Bincaii, along with 
some other narratives relating to the same period of French 
history. Tho volume was reprinted in 1606; and the 
Duke’s memoirs are also to ho found both in the first volume 
of the Memoires particuHers pour servir d tHistoire de 
Frafice, four ^mh****^^*^* ducKlcciino, 1756, and in the third 
volume of the Pieces Fugitives, published by the Marquis 
d’Auhais and M. Menard, in three volumes quarto, in 1759. 
In 1667 an account of the Duke's embassy to Ferdinand II. 
w*as published at Paris in folio volume, by Henry Comte 
de Bethune, grandson of Philip Comte de Betliunc, who was 
^sociated with AngoulOme on that occasion, and who took 
indeed tho chief management of the negotiation. The Duko 
of Angoul6me was married, first, on the 6th of March, 1591, 
to Charlotte, daughter of the constable Henry de Montmo- 
renci ; and, secondly, on the 25th of February, 1644, to 
Fran^oiso do Nargonno, who survived him many years, 
dying on tho 10th of August, 1715, at the age of ninety- 
two, He left two sons by his first wife, tho eldest of w hoiii. 
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Henry» was in 1618 consiffned to a lunatic irhen 

the other, Louis Emanuel, who had been educated as an 
ecclesLastir*, like his lather, rtdinquished the church for the 
camp, lie siicreerled his father as Duke of AngouWmo, 
but at his deatii, iu 1653, loft only a daughter, who died in 
T(19G without issue. It is said that at the lieginning of the 
last century, Btmihillier, hishop of Troyes, was in possession 
of a conection of manuscript letters by Ine elder Duke of 
Angtiuleuic, from tins 1 9th October, 1633, to the 20th Dc- 
ceiuhcr, 1643, and also of a colleclion of those of his son. 
l/niv.) 

ANGOVJMOIS, a district in France, which. was united 
with that of Saiutonge, in one pjovince or military govern- 
ment, until that mode of division was supcrscdecl at the 
revolution by the divisii)U into departments j it coincided, 
though not exactly, with the department of Cha rente. 
It is watered hy the river Charonto, which rises within its 
limits, am! i»iirsucs a \ ery winding course tlirough it ; and 
by sovenil trihutarics of that stream, among which are 
the Tardoiii? and the Baudiat, and the Touvre. The Tar- 
iloire comes IVtun the provinecj of Limousin, and its waters, 
after heavy rains, nnito with those of the Baudiat; but at 
other times, both tlieso streams, before their junction, are 
Hwallow'cd up and loiirt in pits (cither open or filled with a 
sand, through which the water filters) which lie in their 
course. The water thus accuiuiilated in siihterruuean 
reservoirs, is su]»p(ised to supply the stream of the Touvre. 
The Vienne, a feeder of the Loire, just passes through the 
eastern cxtri-iuity of this ]iroviuee. 

The surra<!e of Angoiunois is far from level; but its 
hills, which are «jf nearly a uniform height, riao to lU) great 
elevation. The climale is healthy, gri;at heat and cold 
prevailing only for a short tiim* ; and the veg(?tul)le pri>- 
duclions arrive at great ^'rfection : but the soil is so 
variable in its fertility, and so large a portion of it is 
barren, that the district eanmd be designated us jiroductive, 
and the cooliuiss <if Ihe spring is often very injurious to the 
viiKM, the cultivation of which is carried to a great e.xtent. 
The wliittt wines are delicate; and the brandy (designated 
from the town of tN»giiue, iu this prpviuee) is highly 
esteemed. CU'uin of all sor^ is raised ; ip'hcat, rye, oats, 
hurley, iiiai/e : and the most fertile (tf the arable lauds have 
yielded alniiidaiit harvests fur li*u or twelve years wilh- 
:nit re(|uiriiig any iitanuro ; soino are not even allowed to 
remain faUmv. The IruiU arc of the finest quality, espe- 
cially the peaches and pears ; walimts and chestnuts are 
ahuud^nt. Tla? cuUivaliou i>r the mulberry-tree has been 
atteivd<id to, in ordtu* to raise the silk-worm; llax is grown 
for the sake of thu linseed; and to these productions we 
may add saffron. 

Anguiitiiois is a district of considerable interest to tlio 
geologist, and rich in mineral treasures. Stone, ))roper for 
building, is i'onud in luany phw.es, and inill-sluncs are dug 
in the hills which border the valley of ibe Auguieuue, a 
brancli of the Cha rente. Iron mines are abundant ; there 
is a iiiine of untiuiony.at Mcnet, and extensive quarries of 
gypsum (;Vc///iV'/Yw), iu the neighbourhood of Cognac. See 
iiriicle ‘ Angoumois ’ iu the volumes * Geographie Physique' 
of the Methwlique. 

The })rovince was anciently governed by counts, but 
having fuUeii U> the kings of France, Nyas ceded by .luhu'*', 
after tiio battle of Poitiers, 1«) Kdw'ard 111. of England. The 
inhubitaiits, however, dro\e out the English, aiicf put them- 
selves again under the French dominion a few years after- 
wards, naiuely\ in 137 i or 1372. {EncyclofMic Methodique, 
Dirfiunaire Umvcrse/le dc la LYancc.) [See Cu^rentx, 

AnOOU I.KMK. j 

ANGHA, the capital of Tcrcqira, uric of the Azores, is 
on l\ic south coast of the island, 38° 38' N. lat., 27° 15' 
\V. long. Augra stands on ah inlet, from wbicli it derives 
its name; tui^ru lieing a Portuguese W'orcl, signifying a 
small bay or iulci. Angra has always boon the residence 
of the governor : it is also an episcopal town, and contains 
a cathedral, five parish <‘hurches, four monasteries and fuiir 
convents, and an arsenal. li is fortified and defended by 
a castle. The old accounts describe Angra as well built, 
with broad and straight streets; fiMiii about 1533, itlieca,me 
a cUy. It is the residenee of French, English, and Dutch 
consuls, and carries on some trade. The population is 
p xibably 15,000 or 16,000. 

From the i5tli March, 1830, till the recent events in 
Portugal, Angra was tbo residence of tho i*ogoiicy w^ich 

s At Uut pottce of Breiigny, a. a. 13C0, four yenri sOer Die battlo or'roid«». 


fi^emod ill tfidjaame of Donna Maria, During this time* 
us fortifleationsVere strengthened. [See TURCsmA.j 

ANGRAB, a branch of the river T.vcazze, iu Abyssinia. 

ANGUILLA) or Shako Island, so called tVom its flaure, 
is one of the Antilles, situated in 18° 8' N. lat. and 63° 12' 
W. long. 

This island was first settled by tho English, in 1650, 
and has since continued in their possession. It^s so low 
and fiat, that it cannot bo. seen at a greater disliinec than 
four or five leagdes. The soil is sandy and unproductive, 
and the place is defielent both in wood and wiiler. It ])ro- 
duceS a little sugar and'i’.ottoii, sumo hdmcco and maize. 
The town is on the <?nst side, near the north-east end ; it 
is a small place, with very little commerce. Tho hay iu 
which it stands is so shut in by reefs, us to Vie of little 
vatiio as a harbour. Anguilla is very near the north side 
of the island of Saint Martin : the channel betw^eeu 
the two. which in some parts is than four miles 

wide, aflbrds good anchoring from seven to 

twenty fathoms w'ater. Several islets lie to the 

west of Anguilla ; the largest of those, Dog Island, has a 
few iuluibltants. 

Anguilla is aboiit twenty miles long, and six broad, 
and contains between 760 and Hot) inliabitauis. (Purdy'.s 
Cohnnhian Navif*ator ; Livingston’s Demdrro dc las An^ 
ftllas.) 

ANGULAR SECTIONS. [See Tri section, Titino- 

NOMKTRY, (TkKOUKM, DK MoIVRKs').] 

ANGULAR VELOCITY. [See Velociiy.] 

ANGUS [See Forkarsiurk.] 

ANHALT is an ancient principality th j north of 
GtU’many, the nanu} of whuui is derived some from 
‘ Burg (UK (far Ilaldn' (irastle on the sti>ep), and hy others, 
from * Burg \on Stein olutc Hn/f,* or castle (»f stone wil/i- 
out wood. It lies between .51° 35' and 52° of Ts^ lat., and 
11° 38' and 12° 31' of E. long.; it is inclosed almost on 
<‘vcry side by the Prussuin territories, viz., hy Branden- 
burg on the north, Prussian Saxony on tl»o east and 
south, the earldom of Maiisfeld on the Bouth-w'cst, and 
tho territories of Brunswick, and the Prussian circdc of 
Magdeburg, on the north* west. It is \valere<l by the Elbe, 
which Hows through it from east to west, and by its Tribu- 
taries, tho Muldo and Saale: it produces c.urn, fruit, llax, 
hemp, tobacco, timber, silver, copper, iron ami coals, ’ rears 
a considerable quantity of cattle and sliecqi ; and contains a 
population of 133,000 souls, of whom upwards of J 30,000 
are Protestants, both prince and people having embraced 
the Reformation, and dissolved their monastic institutions, 
at so early a period of its propagation as between the years 
1521 and 1532. Occupying an elongated tract, the largest 
portion of which lies oh the right bank of the Elbe, and 
of which the greatest length is sixty miles, w ilh a breadth 
varying from twelve to sixteen, this triple duchy contains 
nihetiien towns, four villages with markets, and 2dQ 
other villages. Of tho towns, four |)ossess a population 
exceeding 5000 souls: viz., Dessau about 10,000; ^erbst 
8000 ; Coethen 6500 ; and Bernburg 5800. The form of 
government is monarchical, and the sanction of its diets is 
required to the imposition of taxes, tluiugh Uig fundainetjtal 
laws^ rest on the various ordinances iirofoi^^ted by" iU 
princes. This principality, which is exccil^^d in fertility 
by no state in Germany, and forms a richly-c*nltivated jdain, 
excepting where the acclivities of the ILirtz Mountains 
project in tho direction of Beruburp, was formerly a coni- 
pacit territory, and its rulers derived tlioir origin from 
AScanius, grandson of Japliet, the son of Noah, whose 
descendants are rej)iiled to havtj migrated from tbo marshes 
of Ascania, in Bithynia, and, at last, to have settled among 
the forests of Germany. Hcifico, 'tho princeH of AnliaU 
to this day designate Vhomsclves ‘ Counts of Ascunia.* 
Their ancestral seat was the stronghold of ' Anhalt, lying 
on tl?e liaitz, which is said to have been built by Esieo of 
Banenstaedt, in 040. Its only remains, at the present day, 
arc" the crumbling fragments of some of its vaults, and a 
noble ash, rising from the midst of them, over wliieh fioata 
a red and white banner. There is an inscription to the 
following eifoct against Us trunk : — ‘ Among ruins and 
shady folia[^, - -in memory of a noble ancestry and tbicir 
atchiovoments, i)row'esB, and piety - with uioi(Vtung,. at the 
eyanesceiice of earthly tUiugs>'-and with joyfulness, at the 
imperishable ,Gxistence of justice, virtue, faitU, hope, and 
love, — posterity lifts up its reganls to a higUor sphele!.' In 
fact, thGro is no family in Germany whicn has produced a 
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ffreHtter numb'df of btftvo &nd .skiUbl wtirriorA than tho 
House of Anhalt ; bopriimin^p^with Beinhard, who cleoiined 
tlio imperial i}oeptre in 1 1 9ft, bocauso he deemed himself 
‘ too eorpulent’ for such a dignity ; or from Wolfgang, one 
of the staunchest soldiers of tho Reformation, who, on 
being reinstated in his possessions ufttjr he hod hoen ex- 
pidled from them by its opponents, exclaimed, ‘ Though 
old and. i^r, I would give a thousand lioriiis could I but 
gibbet— -A Pope/ down to Leopold, (‘ b(ter of bulls/ us he 
was christenVd by Prince Kugene, on account of his detesta- 
tion of the papacy,) who lead the Brandenburg troops to 
victory in tho Low Oountries and Italy, created the Pruussiau 
infantry, and invented the iron ramrod. Ho stood foj^Otnost 
of five field-marshals who distinguished themselves' in the 
Prussian ser\'ico in the first half of tho last century. Upon 
the dcatii of .Toachim, which happened in 1586, (the inbe- 
j’itance of the several branches of the House of Aniialt 
having been united i|l.vfais person,) his four sons divided the 
priurijyality betw^ tl^ and thence arose tho respective 
sovereignties of Xcrlfst, and Ooeth^n, 

The third of th^^b^Tni^ extinct in 1 793, and was shar^ 
in equal portions amdng the Ihreo sun’i\ ing branches. Their 
erection into diudiics is of recent date ; the prince of Bern- 
burg having been created duko in 180G, and the princes of 
lX»ssau and U/Oethen having Vmhmi raised to the same dignity 
in tho following year. The three duchies possess, in con- 
junction with Oldenburg and Schwart/hurg, a single vote 
in tlie minor assembly of the diet of the Gertnanic ( .-oiife- 
dera1i»m, but each of them a distinct vote in its plenary 
assemblies; they furnish a contingent of to the 

army of the Confederation. Their united revenues (accc^rd- 
ing’to Malchilw) amount to M9,(i()0/., and their public debt 
to 294^,000/. (Se(! llKUNBiniG, CoKTHKN, aiul Drssau.) 

AN HOLT is a small Danish island, with a liglithouse, 
betweem tli« shores of Jutland in Denmark and Helnistad 
in Sweden, in the Kattegat, 50^' 38' N. lat., 11® 35' E. long. 
It was taken by the English during the last war, and an 
ineffectual atteinptto recapturo it was made by the Danes in 
Jftll. Its inhahitunts do not exceed 100 in number, and 
subsist by catching seals and fish. — Also, the name of a 
small town on the oVd Ysscl, in Westphalia, nine miles north- 
('ast of Nirnoguen, with a haiidsortle palace, tho residence of 
the prince of Salm-Salrn. Population 1700. By the treaty 
of Vienna, it was placed nndtjr tho sovereignty of Prussia. 

ANIELLO, TOMMASO, called by corruption Masa- 
niello, a young fislu?nnan, and a native of Amalfi, lived 
at Naples towards the middle of tho sevciiteonth century, 
under tluj government of the Duke d'Arcos, Viceroy of 
Philip TV, of Spain. Naples was tlum suftering all the evils 
of delegated absolute power; its treasures went to Spain, its 
youth were scut to fill up the ranks <jf the Spanish army, 
anrl both wc*n? wasted in ruinous w'ars for the ambition and 
selfish \icws of a distant court. The people were oppressed 
wdtli taxes, and suffered from tlio injustice and wan^n 
lyranny of the officers and other agents of u foreign 
ptiwer. Besides the taxes which were laid upon every pos- 
sible object of necessity or luxury, besides the sale of the 
crown lands as w ell as of the communal ones, and the adul- 
teration of the currency, every new viceroy that came was 
instructed to.dtonand a gratuitous gift^ lor tho service of 
his inaster.-v 'jftie nobility asseriihled in their sedib\ which 
were the only kliadow remaining of the antiont representa- 
tion of the c^unti*y, wove applied to by the viceroy to vote 
the amount, and distributt) the cpiota of the gift among the 
various distrh^ts and families. In this manner alone more 
than one hundred millions of ducats had been paid by 
Naples into tho Spanish tj'oasury from the reign of 
Charles V., that is to say, in tho course of a century. In 
the year 1647^ the Duke cVArcos, in order to defVay tho 
expenses of a war against France, thought, as a last expe- 
dient, to lev3^.a tax on fruit and vegetables, the common 
articles of food of the Neapolitan people. The edict whicji 
announced this fresh iiajiost occasioned the grcateR fer- 
ment, especially among the poor cla8.scs of inhabitants. An 
old priest of the name of Genoino, who had been in prison 
for some fi)rmer ofienec, contributed to intiurap tlio gcileral 
discontent. Masaniello, W'ho was then about twtinty-five 
years of age, and who, by his liumoiir and natural quick- 
ness, was a great favourite atnong the people of tho mercato^ 
the groat market-place of 'Nsmles, spoke loud among his 
friends against the new taxi His wife had been arrested 
some time b^ore at the gates of the city, as she was trying 
lo smuggle in some flour, which, IUlo everything else, was a 


taxed article. She was kept in prison several days, and her 
husband had to pay in omer to obtain her please. Masa- 
niello had, accordingly, as wo might expert, conceivtnl a 
viident hatred against the Spanish government. 

Masaniello was at tho head of a troop of young men 
who wore preparing for tho great festival of our l^dy of llio 
C'Crmel, by exhibiting sham combats, and a mock attack on 
a wooden castle. On the 7th of J uly, 1 647, he and his juvenile 
troop were standing in the market-place, where, in conse- 
quence of the obnoxious lax, hut count ryVnen had come 

with the j^roduce of their gardens; the people looked sullen 
and dissatisfi^. A dispute arose between a countryman and 
a customer tnio had bought some figs as to which of the two 
was to bear tho burden of the tax. The a municipal 

magistrate, acting as provost of tho trade, being appealed to, 
decided against the countryman ; upon w^hich the latter, in a 
rage, up.set the bosket of figs on the pavcimsnt. A crow d soon 
collected round tho man, whc» w^as rursiiig the tax and tho 
tax-gatherers. Masaniello ran to tho spot, crying out ‘No 
taxes, no more taxes! * Tho cry w*as caught and repeated 
by a thousand voices. The eletto tried to speak to the mul- 
titude, hut Masaniello threw a bunch of figs in his face, 
the rest fell upon him, and he and his attendants cscsqicd 
wdth difficulty. Masaniello then addrcjsscd t he people around 
him in a s^^eech of coarse, hot, fleiy eloquence ; ho de- 
scribed their common grievances and miseries, and pointed 
out tho necessity of putting a stop to the oppression and 
avarice of their rulers. ‘The Ncapolilati people/ said he, 

‘ must pay no more taxes ! ’ The people cried out, ‘ Lot 
Masaniello bo our chief I ‘ The crowd now' set itself in motion, 
W'itli Masaniello at their head ; it rolled onward, in<*reasing 
its numbers at every ^tep; ihoii* rage fell first on the toll- 
houses and booths of tho tax-collectors, whic h were burnt, 
and next c>n the houses and palaces of those w lio had farmed 
the taxes, or otherwise supported the obnoxious system. 
Anned with such weapons as they could procure from the 
gunsmiths' shops and othoKS, they proceeded to the viceroy's 
palace, forced tlieir way in spite of the guards, and Masa- 
niello and others of his eoiifpanions having reached the 
viceroy's presence, peremptorily demanded the abolition of 
all iiixes. The vkujroy assented to this ; hut the tumult 
increasing, he tried to.es<*.ape, was personally ill-treated, and 
at last contrived, by throwing money among tho rioters, to 
withdraw himself into tho Castel Ntiovo. The palaces W'cre 
emptied of their furniture, wdiich was carried into tlu5 midst 
of the square and tlu»ro burnt by Masaniello’s directions. 
Masaniello was now saluted by acclamation as ‘Captain- 
general of tho NeapoUtun j>cople/ and a plat form wa||::^.sed 
for him in tho sciuaro, where he sat in judgnnmt in hfit llsh- 
erman's attire, holding a tiaked sw'ord in his hand. Thence 
he issued liis orders, and his will w'as law. The citizens in 
general, besides tho populace, obeyed him, a sort of com- 
monwealth W’as organized, and the men wero armed and 
distributed into regiments. Tho few Spanish and German 
troops of the Viceroy were defeated, and obliged to flel'end 
themsolvos within the castles. The viceroy in this ex- 
tremity proposed Cardinal . Filomarino, the archbishop of 
Naples, who was a man of abilities, and withal popular, to 
act as mediator between him and the pe<»plc. Articles were 
drawn up under Masauiello's direction, by wliich all imposts 
upon articles of consumption wert^ abolished, and the privi- 
leges granted by Charles V. restored, besides an amiiv^sty 
to all concerned in the insurrection. It was agreed that 
these were to receive the viceroy’s signature, and an early 
day was fixed for the purpose. " The cardinal, nc<-ornpaiiicd 
by Masaniello, dressed in splendid attire? and mounted u]ion 
a fine charger, proceeded to tho Castel Niiuvo, followed by 
an innumerable multitude. The viceroy rect!iveil Masa- 
niello with every mark of dcfeicnre, and the conditions 
were examined and accepted. As Masaniello loiterc?d 
within tho castle, the populace outside grow impatient and 
tumultuous, when tho chief of the people appeared at a bal- 
cony, and by a sign of his hand silencca them imme- 
diately ; at another sign, all tlie hells lolled and tho people 
shouted Virus / and again, as he placed his fiugor across 
his lips, they all became mute. . The viceroy being now' 
convinced of the astonishing power of this man, the nego- 
iiotion W'as soon concluded, after which the Duke d’Arcos 
put a gold clutih round Masauiello's and saluted him 
as Duke of St, Gksorge. Masaniello returned in triumph to 
his humble dwelling, and peace was momentarily restored. 

But Masauiello’s mind gave signs of fatal decay: his 
soddm and giddy elevation, the mult^liclty of questions that 
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were refurred tf> him* his total inexperience* of business, the 
heat of the season, his want of sleep, — all lielpcd to deran^ 
his intellects. He had already complained of a sensation * like 
that of hoilinf? loud in his" head ; ' he Iwcame suspnaous, 
and was in continual dread of traitors, especially aiu?r the 
attempt inudcs by a troop of banditti who hod mixed with 
the people to shoot liiiii on his tribunal in the market-place. 
The wretches were of course put to summary death, but the 
fears of Masaniello continued, and he ordered every man, 
oven ecclesiastics, to leave their cloaks and long robes, and 
appear in short clothes in the streets. Meantime the chief 
of the people was administering justice from a low window of 
his house, with a loaded blunderbuss in his hand, and his 
door surrounded by guards. He showed himself capricious, 
absurd, and cruel, though cruelly docs not appear to have 
been a vice natural to his character. He begun to l4)se his 
credit with the multitude ; the rebel government besides re- 
quired money ; and, as the only expedient, taxes upon eat- 
ables were resorted to ugiiiii from sheer necessity. Masaniello 
evidently had no fixed or regular plan ; his only idea was to" 
remove the taxe.s and to humble tlio nobility, but he had no 
notion of setting aside the sovereignty of the King of Spain. 
In his luitrcd against the Neapolitan nobility, he devoted to 
destruction sixty pala4^s,only twenty-four of which, however, 
were burnt. He pronounced sentences of death with a 
frightful volubility. His Uizzaroni were aniiiuited with 
siinllar feelings : they curried boat-hooks iti their hands, 
which they said were for the purpose of pulling the genlle- 
iltpn from their horses. Masaniello ut times felt his growing 
weakness; he talked of ahdiculiiig his power and returning 
to his flshing'iicts ; hut he hud gone already too fur. Some 
MTctches, among whom was tlie i»hl priest Gciioino, wdio hud 
been bribed to eflect Masaniello's ruin, encoiirugtul him in 
his mud cuvcmt. On the 14lU of July, being the eighth day 
of the insurrection* Masaniello ti>ok it into his head to pro- 
ceed on a party of idimsure by sen to the Cape of Posili[)o. 
The viceroy orderen his barge to be g**t ready for him ; imd 
Masaniello went, nccoiiipaiiled by imisicianH and followed by 
uii iintuense niultitiide,. who crowded to meet him at bis 
lauding. On arriving, he. went to mass, it being Sunday, 
and tlien threw hituself into the sea with bis clothes on. 
After this he sat down to supper, at which ho swallowed an 
cnonnims c|uantity of the strongest (^ountrv wine, and was 
carrii»d home in a stale of intoxication. Next day he re- 
paired, as usual, to his judgment-seat ; the iieople still clung 
to liini, ancl ho was still ull-))owinTul : but he behaved so 
oulrag(»(msly on that day, that his friends became convinced 
of lii|, insanity, and watched liiui during the night. On the 
inoriilhg of the Kith, being the great holyduy of the Virgin, 
Masaniello escaped from the care of his friimds and ran to 
the church del Carininc, where the archbishop was perform- 
ing mass. At the end of the service, Masaniello ascended 
the pulpit, with a crucifix in his hand, and harangued the 
numerous audience, lie earnestly and pathetically reminded 
them lif what ho had done li>rthcm, he t<jre liis clothc\s, bared 
his breast, and showed his body, extenuated by watclung luul 
roiititiual anxiety. lie eiitreatcHl them not to ubaiidoii Jiiiii 
into the hands of Ins enemies. Tlio people were affecled by 
liis address, but tdl at once poor Masuniollo relapsed into 
one of his (Its of aberration ; he lost the thread of liis discourse, 
and talked incoherently and w ildly. The people began to 
laugh, and many lell the church; Masaniello was taken 
flown fi;oiii the pulpit by the priests ; the archbishop spoke to 
him kindly, jand advised him to and calm himself awhile 
in tlic adjoining coilveiil. He was taken into one Of the 
cells, where a change of elothes was given him, and ho lay 
down on a couch and rested a few minutes. He soon started 
up again, and stood looking out of a window in a roelaii- 
eholy mo<Kl upon the tnaiquil and beautiful hay of Naples, 
which lay stretched before hiiu,» thinking, perhaps, of the 
happier tunes when ho used to glide on the waters in his 
fishing-boat, when all at once cries wore heard in iho 
corridor, calling him hy name. Armed men uppearod at tlie 
crell-duor. Masaniello* turned towards them : • Hero I am — 
do my people want me ? ’ A discharge from their arquebuses 
was the wretches* answer; ntul Masaniello fell, exclaiming, 

* Ungraloful traitors V nnd expired. His head was cut off, 
fixed on a pole, and carried to the viceroy, the body dragged 
through the streets by a troop of boys, us he had hira^lf 
foretold a few days \)cforo, and then thrown inU) a ditch. 
The revolt, how’ever, was not yet (\ueUed ; the people, after I 
mppointing the Prince of Mussa Ibr their cAiicf, whom they I 
opon after murdered, chose Gennaro Aunesc, one of the vil- 


lains who had plotted against Masaniello's life. This chief 
was soon superseded by the Duke of Guise, who came to try 
his fortune at Naples as the representative of the antieut 
house of Anjou. [See Guisx.] 

ANIMAL, the general name for living organized beings. 
This is not intended as u definition : wc purposely abstain 
from attemptiiig one. The cdnasification of animals accord- 
ing to Cuvier B system, is given under the hca 4 L..Qf Ana- 
tomy, COMPAUATIVK. 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM, a pretended agent of a pe- 
culiar nature, supposed to bo capable, in some m> sterious 
mode, of producing the most powerful effects on the human 
body. The rise and progress of animal magnetism aiTords 
one of the most striking examples on record of the inllueucc, 
through tlie imagination, of tlic miiul uiwn the body, and at 
the same time, one of the most curious cases of knavery and 
credulity in the history of the dcluakms^of the human mind. 
A brief account of it may be not without umusoment and 
instruction. 

It was in the year 17.'i4 that Mershurgin Swabia had the 
honour of giving birth to Anton Mesmer, the discovorer of 
animal inagnetisni. This celebrated man studied physic at 
Vienna, and look his. degree of doctor of medicine in the 
university of that place, in the year 1 776. On that occasion 
hi? published an inaugural thesis on the Jnjluenre nf the 
Phuwts on the Human fiody. It chanced that the professor 
(jf astronomy at Vienna, a Jesuit, named father Ilehl, the 
friend of Mesmer, had great faith in the influence of the 
loadstone on human diseases, uiid had invented steel plates 
of a peculiar ftiriii which he impregnated with the virtues of 
the magnet, and applied to the cure of diseases ‘ with exlra- 
onlinary success.* jVIcsincr, who had his owit;.j]otioii of tlie 
virtues of the ningnot, availed himself of his 'friend’s steel 
plates to employ the magnet according to his own pccadiar 
views. AVondcvful were the results ; on the comnnmiention 
of which to father Ilehl, his friend published an account of 
them ; but in this account he attributed all the cures to (ho 
form of the plates, and spoke (»f Mesmer as a physician whom 
he hud employed to make his experiments. Mesmer, ex- 
pressing great indignation at this representation, accused 
Ilehl of treachery, and of endeavouring to turn to his own 
advantage a discovery with which he had hetm entrusted in 
the conlldenco of friendship. Hereupon arose a violent 
controversy which ended in the total defeat of Mesinc.T, who, 
as if deriving fresh energy from discomfiture, went on work- 
ing greater cures than betorc, and making incomparuhly 
greater noise about them. Nevertheless, being deserted hy 
all men of science, who universallv regained him as an im- 
jiostor, he was fddigod to quit Vienna. After travelling 
some time in difl'erent parts of Germany and Sw itzerland, 
continuing ever}' where to work wonderful cures, ut last in a 
lucky hour he set out for Paris, where he arrived in the 
year 1778. His first care, on reaching this new aii4 favour- 
able theatre for his exploits, was to procure public apart- 
ments for the treatment of patients. And thither speedily 
(locked peer and jxiasant in such numbers that his apnri- 
ineiits were cniwded, and liiiiidreds W'cro ready to attest the 
wonderful cures wrought upon their own persons by iho 
gn^at magnetizer. In the general excitement, it would have 
been wonderful if no regular member of the^Me^ical faulty 
had become a convert. Mesmer found a useful one 

in a certain M. d'Eslon, W'lio openly professSonis conversion 
to the system, and wlio practised it with so much success 
that he is said to have received in fees frQgi his patients no 
less a sum than 100,000/. The disciple in this proceeded 
further than was altogether satisfactory to the master. 
Mesmer complained bitterly that he was betrayed and 
ruined; and that the iVuit of long study and inc^issant 
watchings, which it hod been tlie labour of Jiis life to bring 
to perfection, w'as snatched from him by another. He now 
applied to the government, and succeeded intjhtaining tlio 
patroi^age of the queen. * A chfiteau and its lands, where 
lie might be enabled to continue his treatments at leisure 
nnd independently of t)ersecution,''wa8 what he asked. A 
life-rent of twenty thousand francs per annum, and in lieu 
of the clititoau and i^s lands' another sum of ten thousand 
francs a year to enable him to select a proper situation for 
the treatment of his patients, were actually otTered him. 
The offer, however, was coupled''with one condition^ namely,, 
that three persons named by the ii^ovemment should witness 
and report upon his prot?oodings. Nevertheless itrWt| 
stipulated that, e\en if the report of these persons shoul.. 
prove unfavourable, tho sums pramised him should not be 
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forfeited, while, if favourable, he might look for the most polished and pointed rod of iron from ten to twelve inches 
splendid rewarcls. But Mesmer was sharp-sighted enough long. The baquet was a re8er\^oir of magnetic virtues ; its 
to foresee that the report would not he favourable, and that inteiior arrangement was for tho purpose of concentrating 
the reward would not be continued if undeserved. Ho the magnetic tluid ; the rods were the conductors for trahs> 
therefore suddenly . quitted France and rG])aired to Spa. milting it. The cords around the bodies of the patients and 
Thither he was followed by several patients of rank and for- the other cliain of connection by the thumbs were for in- 
tune, who, on condition that ho would communicate to them creasing the clfects of the fluid by communication. TIio 
his doctrine and practice, bound themselves to find one magnetizer had previously charged the piano-foile with 
hundred Arsons who w'ould pay him each 2400 francs for ma^ctic fluid; the person playing on it was incessantly 
his instructions. The sum actually raised by this subscrip- giving out more ; the sound conducted it to the patients, 
tion amounted to 340,000 francs, nearly equal to 14,000/. ITio purpose of the music was t«> put tho patients into a state 
sterling. On rec.eiving this sum, Mesmer returned to Paris of quiet ; to give them agreeable sensatiuns, and thus to dis- 
and rocoinmeiK^ed his public treatments. Meantime his pose them to receive the magnetic action. Tlus jnirpose of 
disciples, who had paid thus liberally for his instructions, the magnetizers rod was to concentrate to a point the lliiid 
formed themselves into what they termed SoniSies de f liar- which issued from him, and thus to render it more powerful. 
monir, for the purpose pf gratuitously propagating the doc- Tho sick persons arranged in great numbers and in several 
trines of animal magnetism. But the master disputed their rows aroun<l the haquet\ thus receive the magnetism by all 
right to do this : tho disciples, on the other hand, maintained these means ; by the iron i-ods which convey U) them that of 
that they had purchased the privilege ; at all events they the barjuet ; by the cords wound round their bodies ; by 
resolved to exercise it, &nd set about doing so ; and now the connexion of the thumbs whicdi coiniiiunicate to them 
Mesmer, seeing no prospect of making any further personal that of their neighbours ; by tho sound of tho piano-forte or 
advantage by his discovery, quietly put the money in his of an agreeable voice diifusing the magnetism in the air; 
purse, rpiitted France, retired to his native place, and gave by the linger and rod of the magnetizer moved before their 
tiiiusclf no further troubhs sibout the success or the failure of faces, above or behind their heads, and on tho diseased 
auiiiial magnetism. parts, always observing the din^rtion of the poles ; hy the 

Such is tin? liislory of the discoverer : of the discovery eye of the magnetizer ; but above all by the application of 
Mnsincr himself gives the following account : — ‘ Animal his hands and the pressure of his fingers on the In pochoti- 
niagiietism is a lluid universally diffused ; it is the medium dria and on the regions of the abdomen; an appli«’ation 
of a mutual influence betw'ceii the heavenly ho<lies, the often continued fora long time, sometimes for s(n oral hours, 
earth, and animated bodies ; it is continuous, so as to leave Meanwdiile the patients in their diifercMit **onditions present 
no void ; its subtilty admits of no eomparisoii ; it is capable a varied picture. iSome are calm, trancinil, and exporieiiro 
of njceiving, prapagaling, coraninnicatiiig all lli(J impressions no cflfect ; others cough, spit, fetd slight pains, loi al or gt;- 
oriiKdioti; it IS susceptible of flux and of reflux. The aui- iicral heat, and have sweatings ; others again are agitated 
mal body experienct?s the cftects of this agent ; by insinuating or tormented with convulsions. Thcsiwonvnlsinns an! vo- 
itself into the substance of the nerves it aftects them imnie- markable in regard to the number afiected widi llunn and to 
diuUdy. There are observed, particularly in the human their duration and force ; and uri! characterized hy the ])r(!- 
body, properties analogous to those of tin; magnet; and in cipitous involuntary luoticms of all the limbs and of tho 
it are disc.erned p«)lcs equally diflerent and opposite. The whole body, by the eonstriction of the (hroal, by the leaping 
action and the virtues of animal magnetism may be com- motions of the hypocdiondria iiinl tho epigasfntm ; by the 
inunicatcd from one body Ui other bodies, animate and ina- limness and wandering of the eyes ; by piercing shriek.s, 
nimate. Tliis action lakes place at a remote distance, with- tears, sobbing, and ininnxleratcs laughti*r. They are pre- 
out the aid of any intermediate body; it is increased, ro- ;eded or followed by a state of languor and n^verie, a kind 
Heeled by mirrors ; communicated, propagated, augmented of depression, ami even drowsiness. The smallest unfore- 
by sound: its virtues may be accumulated, concentrated, seen noise occasions shudderings; even a chang«! of tone 
transported. Although this lluid is universal, all animal and measure in the airs plajed on the piaiio-lbrto in lliiences 
bodie.s are not efpially susceptible of it; there arc even the patients, a (piicker motion agitating them more and 
some, llKiugli a very small nniiilxT, which have properties renewing tho vivacity of their convulsions. Nothing is 
so opposite, that their very presence desirojs all tiie ottbets more astoni.shing than the spectacle of these convulsions; 
of this fluid on other bodies. Animal iiuignetisin is capable one who has not seen them can fiu’in no idea of them. The 
of healing diseases of the nerves immediately, and others .spectator is (xpially astonished at the profinuid re])ose of one 
mediately. It perfects the action of medicines; it excites part of the patients and the agitata ui of the rest; at the 
and directs .salutary rrises in such a manner, that the phy- various accidents which aro repealed ami the synqjathio.s 
siidaii may render himself master of them ; by its means he which arc established. Some patients devote their exclusive 
knows the sUite of health of each individual, and judges with attention to cadi other, rushing towards one another, smiling, 
certainty of tlic origin, the nature, and the progress of the speaking with afibetion and mutually soothing tlicir rris/Jx. 
most complicated diseases; he prevents their increase, and All are under the power of the magnetizer; it matters not 
succeeds in healing them, without at any time exposing his in wdiat state of drowsiness they may be — his voice, a look, 
patient to dangerous effects or troublesome cotisecpiences, a gesture brings them out of it. 

whatever he tho age, tho tcin]>crament, and the sex. In Sudi is the account of M. Bailly, who, together with La- 
aniiaal magt^fitm nature presenlit a universal method of voisier, Franklin, and other distinguished men were ap- 
healirig and lANilerving mankind.* (Mvmoire mr la Deenu- pointed hy the French government to examine into these 
rerte du MagnStiume Animals jiHT M., Mesmer, ViixiHf 1779, splendid pretensions. These commissioners report - ‘That 
pp. 74, ot seq. Ibid. Avis au Lecteur, p. fi.) this protended agent certainly is not common magnetism. 

The mode of bringing the magnetisea under tho influence for that, on examining tho baquet, tho grand ivservcar t)f 
of the magnetic lluid was peculiar. In the middle of each this w'ondcrful fluid, by means of a needle and ele<*frometer, 
room in which the persons to ho treated were collected was not the slightest indication <)f the presence cither of cuminon 
placed a largo circular vessel, made of oak-wood about a magnetism or of electricity w^as aflbrded; that it is wholly 
xi)Ot or a foot and a half in height : the interior of this vessel inappreciable by any of the senses or by any mechanical 
was filled with pounded glass, iron filings, and bottles con- or chemical process ; that they tried it upon themselves and 
taining magnetised water arranged symmetrically : the upon many others without being able to perceive anything ; 
cover or upper part of the vessel was pierced with numerous that on blindfolding those who seemed to be most suscep 
holes, in which were placed polished iron rods of v^ious liblc to its influence, all its ordinary effects were produced 
lengths, bent ana capable of being moved : this was called when nothing was done to them but when they imagined 
tho baquet or magnetic tub. Tho patients were placed in they were magnetized, while none of its effects were pro- 
successive rows around the baquet^ and each had one of the ducod when they were really magnetized, but imagined iio- 
rodiwof iron, the end of which he applied to the part of his thing was done ; that, in like manner, when brought under 
bo«ly wliich was supposed to he the seat of his disease : a a ma^ietized tree nothing happened if the subjects of tho 
cord passed around their bodies united the patients to one experiment thought they were at a distance from the tree, 
another, and sometimes they formed a second chain by while they were immediately thrown into convulsions if they 
taking hold of each other s thumbs. A piano-forte was believed they were near the tree, although really at a dis- 
pliMied in the corner of the room, and various airs were tancofromit; that, consequently, the effects aetually pru- 
played upon it, sometimes accompanied with the sound of duced were pi^uced pui*ely by the imagination ; that'lhesi! 
the voiee and song. The magnetizer held in his hand a effects, though some cures might be wrought, were not u i(h- 
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Biince the convulwons excited were often 
ahdeXMedmidy apt to spread* especially among men feeble 
In body and week in mind, and almost nnivemlly among 
women ; and finally, that there wore parts of the opemtion 
of magnetising which might readily be turned to vicious 
IwpoMB, and that immoral practices had already aetually 
grown out of them.' 

Notwithstanding such a report from men so well qualified 
to form a judgment, animal magnetism continued to flourish 
to such a degree, that Dr. Franklin, writing some time after 
tills report had become public, and adverting to tho proiie- 
ness. of mankind to credulity, states that Mesmer was at 
that time getting moro money in the shape of fees than 
all the regidar physicians in Paris put together. To this day 
the belief of it is common^ if not general, in Holland, Ger- 
many, and other eontinental nations. The thing never 
took root in England. There was at one time some 
danger t>f it, hut it was prevontcfd hv the skilful innnage- 
ini'Mt of u physician of eminence. A man of the name of 
IVrUiiiH had iriven(4?d a wonderfully conviniient instrument 
for collecting, < oiid 4 ‘iising, and applying animal magnetism, 
ct>inj>osed <*f a luetallic substance, and called the metallic 
1j actor. For this instrument he had obtained a patent, and 
it:, virtues lu; set forth in a work bearing the following title — 
ThrKfflracu nfPo.rkiuHS Patent Metallic Tractors in various 
Dianises o f iha Human Body and Ani nulls ; exeniplified by 
iwn hundred and fifty cases frwn the first literary char ac^ 
lers in Purope anti America, With a Preliminary Dis- 
course in Pefutation of the Objections made by Interest and 
f^rejfutice to the Metallic Practice, Dr. William Falconer, 
nf ihilh, having made? tractors of wood so exactly resem- 
Iding Ihi' jiateut tractors that it was impossible for the eye 
to rli^tingiiish bct\vc‘en tho one and the other, tried, in coii- 
jiincti<»n with Dr. llaygarth, the rfiV'ct of these fictitious 
tractors on n large s<!ale on ]>atients in the Bath Hospital, 
and jirodnced precisely the same ell’ects with the fictitious 
its itii Uie genuine, aXVording a deriioustratiori that whatever 
rd'ccfs were produced, were prnduct*d solely by the imagina- 
tion. The ]nibIicatioii of these cases put an end to the vir- 
lursi of lh<* nietallif! tractor^ in England ; but we have little 
c:nisi* to (-ungratulate ourselves on a greater exemption from 
crcilnlily limn our coiilinetital neighbours, as we all know 
t)v very riceiil instances. Nothing can prevent the success 
4»i‘ ;-.iicii impostors, or jjut an end to the grievous evils they 
o«*(‘jeiion, tint the dilfusion among the people of .sound know- 
I'wlgr n liitise to tlie ruin‘ti<ms nf the animal economy, the 
nutnre of di-*east's. and the ni(»de in which ri'inodies operate 
in their i»ivvenl ion and cure. Scm; Pejiort of BenJ, Pranklin 
and other (Commissioners charged Inj the Kin^ of France 
u'ith the F.t-ami nation rf Animal Alasrnel ism as flow prac- 
ti-sed at Paris-. Translated from the Frenrh, with an His- 
tnrira! //ftnulurtum, Hvo. 1 7K:y ; The Foreii^n lieciew ami 
(/tmtineutal MisreUanip Ni). IX. Nov. 18ijy, art. Animal 

AMMAl. PHYSIOLOGY. [See Physiology.] 

ANLM A'l.t'l' I.KS, ni zoology, is the name which has 
been a]>ptieil to small animals of various classes, which can- 
not he distinctly s<‘cii without the use of ii inicrost'ope, as 
the niinuKi radiata animal of tin' coral, the worms found in 
paste, \inegar, and vegetable infusions, nr the smaller crus- 
Taccii found in poul.s, as \\\c minor uli. Some t>f Ihest* will 
he ndeiTed to under their jirojier heads; and a general 
notice of them will he found under Ini- usohia. 

ANIO. [S«*e Tkvi* KOMK.] 

ANISE. [Sro i*IMl»KKNKLLA.] 

AN./AU, a small di.strict in the province of Cutch, in 
Hin«los»lan. It came into jK»ssi'ssion of the English in 1816, 
and was again transfern'd to tho Rao of Guteli in 1819, in 
eonsideralion of an annual sum of 8S,0U0 rupees to be paal 
t4) the V.ast India Company out of tho .surplus reV' > !ies. 
The govenimeiit of the district is still, however, virtually 
cxendsc'd by the Company, hv means of a resident cominis- 
hioiior ilepnt«'d from the presidency of Bombay. 

The eo\intry of Anjur is extremely arid, and suffers much 
from bCiircity of water, which cannot bo obtained without 
sinking wells to a great depth ; the soil also is so loose and 
sandy as to present obstacles to forming tanks. It has 
b€5en the eusU>iii, that any txwson who sinks a well at his 
ow’q expense*, in an uncultivated tract, should become enti- 
tled to uppn)priate to his owm use the whole of the land 
which he could irrigate by meiins of its water. The Bombay 
government having an interest in the prosperity of the cuL 
tivatorsi has caused several tanks to be constructed, in con« 



Oazeiteer.) 

ANJAR, «he oapitalof ibe 4istric^ of Dw soine || 
m23«3'N.lat,and 7(F:iJ'8.1oiif. f , , . . 

The town is biiilt on the aide of a hill, idiout jteq 
from the Gulf of Cutoh. The fortifications ate not 8tri>h]gf, 
tho walls being only six feet ip thicknesii, anqj^i^out a 
ditch. Ai\jar was besieged and taken in 1816 by 
corps. In 1819 it exponeiiced the shock of 
by which nearly one-naif of tho houses ^ere thrOtiffi^R>^h, . 
and about 200 persons were killed. The population th^v 
following year was estimated at 10,000 souls. (Hamlltou’a ^ 
Bast India Gazetteer.) 

ANJOU, one of tho provinces or military goveimments 
into which France was divided beforn^ the revolution. It 
iiududes the present departments of h|aine and Loire, with 
portions of seveml of the surrounding ones, especially of 
Sarthe, Mayenno, and Vienne. It 'comprehends a part of 
the valley of tho Lf>ire, by which river it is traversed in a 
direction from east to west, and it is watered also by the 
navigable rivers Loir and Sarthe, which, entering the 
country from the north-east, unite their streams and fall 
into the Mayennc, (also navigable,) which, rising in Nor- 
mandy and crossing Maine, enters Anjou from the north. 
Tho Mayennc, haring received the Sarthe and I.A)ire, passes 
the town of Angers, and falls into the I^irc. Another 
feeder of the Mayenno, the Oiidon, which Hows from the 
north-west, is also navigable; so that few countries are 
more favoured by nature with tho means of water-convey- 
ance than tho part of Anjou north of the Loire. The part 
south of that great river has onW one navig'^le stream, tho 
Thouot, which falls into the Loire at Saumur, near the 
M’estern cxtrcniitv of the province. 

Anjou is boumled on the north by Maine, on tho east by 
Touraine, on tho south by Poitou, and on the west by Bre- 
tagne. Its form is very irregular, especially in the cast, 
'where the district of Saumurois runs out to tho south-east 
between Touraine and Poitou. Its capital was Angers, 
(set? Angkus,) and nearly the whole country was included 
in the bishoprick of which that town was the scat, 

Tho climate of Anjou is healthy and mild ; and the soil, 
which is agreeably tli^ ersilied with hills and plains, is rich 
in various productions. {EncyclopeAie Methodique ; Diet. 
Uuir. de la France, 

AN.lOU, the Dokks and Counts of, wei-e amongst the 
earliest noblesse of Franirc. Some chronicler gives the title 
to the famous Roland. Charhis the Bald, it is said, be- 
stowed the province upon one of liis courtiers, from whom 
the first family of counts, in general named Fulke, w^cro 
dese.riidcd. One of this name was amongst tho peers who 
raised Hugh Capet to the throne ; and his descendants 
gallantly defended their county against the lords of Cham- 
paign, of Poitou, and of Normandy. A count of Anjou, 
also styli'd Fulke, joined the early crusades, and became 
King of Jerusalem. His son Geoflrey marrii^ (in 1127) 
Matilda, or Maud, daughter and heiress of king Henry 1. 
of England, to the crown of which kingdom ho gave as 
heir, Henry Plantagenct. Thus merged tho first house of 
Anjou. Soon after tho con(]uest of tho ptoyince, by the 
Fnmch, it was bequeathed by Louis VIlL, in 1226, to his 
fourth son, Charles of Anjou, who commenced the scc^ond 
house of Anjou, and raised it to a height of grandeur and re- 
nown no longer pnipnrtioncd to the little province from which 
it de^i^ ed its title. He espoused the daughter of Raymond 
Bcrenger, last count of Provence, and through hor inhe- 
rited that extensive fief, including the greater part of the 
south of France. He accompanied his brother St. Louis in 
his crusade to Egypt, when he was taken prisoner with that 
monarch, but soon afterwards ransomed. His governmont 
of Provence was marked by rapacity, overbearing cruelly, 
and contempt for the priviloges of his subjects. Such, 
however, was tho prince whom the pope selected for the 
tbroTiC! of Naples, in opposition to ManfVed and Conradin, 
the last of the Hohenstauffen. The pontifT was induced to 
select Charles as bis champion by the report of his great 
wealth, and Charles was forced to accept by the ambition of 
his wife, who could not endure that she alone of all her 
sisters went without the title of queen. Charles of Atgou 
therefore made his i>reparation8 in men and money for the 
conquest of Naples, whilst his ally, the pope, opened to 
him his spiritual treasures, bf preaching acnisads in ftmm 
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of Cbityloi lnSafaisf TEo Angovin iaroted 

Italy ^tti;pkii arkny of 80,000 teen, in 1005, but that 
and almost iinother, (mssed . away* Mfore the Frerioh en« 
tered the kingdom of Naplecf. ^ IdanfM, with a fuicaof Nea* 
politana, Saracens, a^ Arabians^' post not far Orom Be* 
noventufn in the plam of ^ The French accepted 

with alacrity the battle tha},.was bfibred, and it was fought 
with the uteiost g^lantry bn both sides. The Neapolitan 
nobles, hblrbver, at If^t deserted their prince, who instantly 
tearing his crest from his helmet to prevent his being recog- 
nisedylnshed into the thickest of the fight and was slain. The 
victo!^ declared for Charles, who made the most criiel^use 
* of it . Not only was no mercy shown in the field, hut the 
neighbouring town of Beneventum was given up with its 
population to the brutal fury and avarice of the soldiers. 
After this consummation of his crusade, Charles of Anjou 
made his triumphant entry into Naples. His govern- 
ment bore the samo'^stamp with his conmiest ; it wsis but 
a succession of oppression and rapine. The popo himself 
waH obliged to reproach tho new sovereign of his choice, 
with employing * none but robbers and brigands, to whom 
adultery and rape were as familiar as spoliations.' Such is 
the pope's record of the etVects of tho crusade preached by 
himself. 

Charles of Anjou, as head of the Guolphic party in Italy, 
was more than sovereign of Naples. Ramiilc;utions of the 
two grtJiil parties disputed Tuseanv also, and Charles marched 
to chase his enemies, the Ghihelms, from that country. In 
this etiitM’prise also he succeeded, and the Guelphs of Flo- 
rence ]»rocured his nomination as political chief of that city 
for a period of ten years. 

The Ghilielin^ party, however, rallied. They summoned 
young Conratfih, nephew of Manfred, from Germany to 
support their (*ause, and the young prince advanced with 
a small but valiant airmy of Germans into Italy. Recalled 
to the south by tho disaffection of the Neapolitans, Charles 
was able to oft'er no effectual resistance tt» Conradin, till the 
in\arler penetrated through the Abruzzi into the kingdom 
of Naples. * Never was a country,’ says Sisiuoiidi, ‘ more 
foriiKMl for a protnuded war of defence by its mountains and 
its shepherd race, yet the fate of Naples has always been 
decided by battle in the plain.' (See Aimiizzo.) So was it 
now. The armies met at Tagliacozzo, 5000 on the Geriuun, 
and :t000 on the Neapolitan side. Of these :J00<t, Charles 
placed 800 in ambush, and with them waited till tho Ger- 
mans, having routed llie re.st, were scattered in the pursuit. 
Ho tlieu quitted liis ambush, and gained au easy victory. 
Conradin was taken in tiight. Charles did not blush tohritig 
his young competitor to a mock trial, when ho was of course 
condemned to death. This infamous sentence pronounced 
against the rightful prince, so stirred up the indignation even 
of Charles's friend.s, that his very son-in-law, Robert of Flan- 
ders, struck the judge, whilst in the act of pronouncing the 
sentence, with a blow that proved mortal. But this did not 
prevent young Conradin, together with his friends, amongst 
whom was tho duke of Austria, from btHng brouglit to exe- 
cution, which took place in one of the great stpuires of 
Naples. Charles of Anjou w'as present with all his court. 
When Conradin laid down his head for tluj executioner, he 
filing his glove amongst the weeping crowd, thus chal- 
lenging an ayefager. The glove was picked up and carried 
to cion Peter of Aragon, who had married the daughter of 
Manfred, and who, under this claim, became the competitor 
of the House of Anjou. 

For tho time, however, Charles reigned without opposi- 
tion, not only over Naples, but over the whole of Italy. An 
interregnum of tho pontifi(!ato left Rome at Ixis disposal, 
whilst almost all the cities of Lombardy imifated Florence 
in actknowledging him oh their protector, and in swearing 
allegiance to him. Had Chanos limited bis views to 
Italy, ho might perhaps have tbrmed an independent 
kingdom of tnat country, but his boundless ambition drew 
him off to other enterprises, and instead of founding his 
dominion in Italy, he began to aspire after that of tho East 
His superstition, too, seemed to lead him astray ; he was 
guilty of groat crimes, and bo could not neglect an opportn- 
hity of washing them away. This induced him, when his 
brother St. Louis set out upon a new crusade, to assume the 
cross. Charles, however, arrived at Tunis only in time to take 
rommand of the array which the death of St. Louis had left 
without a leader, and having satisfied his vow, Charles lias- 
tened to malm peace on cobdition that Tunis should be 
tributary to Sicily. Gain was ever his first object. In re- 


turnix^, heecnflicM^ aU the vewfals of tea allies, llio Go. 
noose, which had bean wOMked in a storm, claiming tUepi 
as wailk, tdthou||h they had been damaged in the service 
of tranmrting ms army, . 

But Charles's powei*, and his dream of founding an em- 
pire in Italy, were overthrown by tho hands that had 
raised him. A pope was elected, (Gregory X. ) who bad at 
heart tho interest of Christianity, more than those of a 
ps^rty. Instead of crushing the Ghibelins, ho sought to 
reconcile them to the Guelplis, and in order to remove tho 
anarchy of Germany, he procured the nomination of an 
emperor in the person of Kodolnh of Hapshurgh. Tliis 
was raising a dangerous rival to Charles, who had hitherto 
ruled the north of Italy in the character of Imperial P’icar^ 
ctbnferred on him by the pope. But old, heroft of spirit, 
and conscious of tho general liatrcd borne to him, Cliarlos 
was unable to make any effectual rcsisiaiice. Ailcr a 
year or two of vain mancuuvres and complaints, he was 
obliged to give up the great object of his ambition, and 
cede to liodolph the hold which lie had usurped over tho 
north of Italy. 

A vacancy of the pontificate enabled Charles to rally lus 
party, and rcconiiiience his machinations for empire. By 
surrounding the conclave which met at Viterbo, unci getting 
rid of the cardinals obnoxious to him, ho succeeded in pro- 
curing the nomination of a pope in hia interests. From 
Marlin IV., (so the pontiff was called,) ho obtained tho 
preaching of a new crusade, directed however, not against 
the north of Italy, but of Greece. It w^us by occupying the 
throne of Constantinople, that Charle.s hoped to rise supe- 
rior to Rodolph, and make good eventually his imperial 
claim on Italy itself. Whilst engaged in preparations for 
this great project, Peter of Aragon was making similar pre- 
parations for attacking Sicily and Naples. Pi*ter gave out 
that he?, too, was proceeding upon a crusade, hot the French 
and papal courts *Uvined his intentions, and gave due warn- 
ing to that of Na])les. 

Charles had niiscd au enemy amongst his own subjects 
more active and <leodly than any kingly rival. Tin’s was 
John of IVocida, a Sicilian noble, a purtizan of the house of 
Ilohenstauflcn, and who had suffered coiifiscatiuii and exile 
on that account. This man never rested, cm ii during tho 
years of Cliarlos s greatest triimi])h and i)owcr, from «ix- 
citing diiaflb<‘li«m towards him. For this purpose he visited 
Sieiily to form a league amongst the nobles and people of 
the island against tho French. He undert(»ok to negotiuto 
with Genoa, with Venice, and witli the pope himself, a 
league for that purpose. Il« journeyed even to C^instan- 
tiiiople, represented to the emperor Pulmologus the dOsigHit 
of Charles, and succeeded ill procuring for the king of 
Aragon a subsidy from the Grt?ek. Fetcr fitted out a 
powerful licet. But an accident in tho mean time set fire 
to that train of disaffection and rebellion which John of 
Procitla had prepared in Sicily. 

It was on Faster Monday, in the year 128*2, a day conse- 
crated in Catliolie countries to a mixture of gaiety and 
religion, that the citizens of Palermo set out according to 
custom to hear vespm-s at the church and village of Monte- 
reale, not far distant. The French soldiers and autho- 
rities unsuspectingly joined the procession, uiid, accord- 
ing to their custom, <lid not refrain from taking liberties 
with the young females whom they mc?t tir whom they ac- 
companied. One Frenchman, more hohl than the rest, • 
under pretence of searching for arms, forbidden to a Sicilian, 
seized a young girl, and thrust his hand into her bosoin. 
The hetrotheclof tho girl instantly pierced the Frenchman 
with his own sword. This act was a signal , it corre- 
s]K)nded so fully to the intentions and feelings of all pre- 
sent, that the cry of ‘ Death to the French' ran from mouth 
to mouth. The deed accompanied the word, and every 
tVcnchman in the procession was assassinHU?d, whilst tlie 
vesper bell was still sounding. Excited by blood, the assas- 
sins rushed back to Palermo to (Ximplcte their massacre. 
Not a Frencliman. save one, escaped : all, to the number 
of 4000, were butchered ; and even Sicilian women, who 
had married Frenchman, suffered tho same fate, in order 
that the progeny of iSe hated strangers might bo eradicated 
from the island. 

This massacre, notorious under tho name of tho SiciNtm 
Vesper^^ was of course the signal of revolt. John of Pro- 
cida hastened to Peter of Aragon, who after some delay 
landed in Sicily, and assumed the title of its uionarcli. 
His admiralt Roger de lioria, sailed for Messina, to which 
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plarc Charles had laid siege, and experienced no difficulty 
In caiitiiiing Charles's fleet, and defeating idl his projects of 
vcii»;oiinoo. Tlie Angevin prince, in despair, acknowledged 
thi'se dif^ustiM S as ihe just judgment of Providence, and only 
that his incvitahlc ruin might not at least be preci- 
pitate. Ills unger against his competiior was not the less 
outragcMiiis. Despairing or impatient of the tedious method 
of vvarl'iirc, Cli:n*h>s challenged Peter of Aragon to single 
com hat : and Peter, whose object was to gain time, 
ar(r])(i.'d the cluillcngo. Bordeaux was fixed on us the 
])lace <if ('(tinhat, which was to take place between the 
iLKinai'chs in person, each supported by a hundred knights; 
and it was solemnly agreed on, that Sicily was to be the 
prize of the victor. On the day appointed, the 1 .0th of May, 
l2R.t. (diaries of Anjou appeared at the head of a hundred 
knights, whilst his brother king Philip the Hardy of France, 
approac.lMMl with an army. Peter, however, demurred. He 
complained of the presence of n French army, of the in- 
HCMOivily of th<? place of rendezvous, not guaranteed, as was 
agrecrl cm, by Edward of England. The king of Aragon, 
therefore, either did not make his appearance, or appeared 
but for a iiKouent to make his protest, and instantly retreated 
to Spaiti. Thus the challenge of Charles served, as might 
have been expected, to delay, rather than hasten, a decision. 

CharU's now sot about collecting a new Heel apd forces 
in Prove iH‘e, t«i which thu popes contributed, as usual, 
tho promi^'O of an indulgence, and the sacred name of a 
crusade. Hut whilst thus engaged in recruiting, the licet 
whi<‘h he alrt-ady |K»ssessed at Naples was defeated by 
Roger de Loria, an«l his son. wlro eoinmandt'd it, was taken 
irisoner. (’liarles hastened to repair this fresh disaster; 
ml in vain. The vigour of his character, as well as of his 
eause, was gone; and whilst endeavouring tf.) imish^r ships 
and form a junction hclwcTii his Heets, Charles of Anjou 
died at Foggia iii the kingdom «»f Naples, at the age of 
s('\enly-five years, in (he early part of Vilhini, the 

Florentine histurian, has skelcdied his eharaelcr minutely, 
calling him * sage, severe, ,tnd magnanimous, miteh 
dreaded, more liiiiied tliaii any prince for royal dignity, 
of few words, hut great aefivity, sleeping little, laughing 
nevi'i*, and taking no ])haisnre in mimes or poets, or 
courtesans.’ ( diaries (»f Anjou had. in fart, many great 
fjiiahties ; and iu» prince certainly Imd ever greater oppor- 
funitu's. [fad he iiuuh; the most of them, In? might per- 
hap.H liHve roimd4*d an empire in Italy. His reign, Iiowever, 
Hot <»nly desfrouMl liis own hopes ol’stieli an acliievement, 
]»ut that (»f his eoiintryiiien ever after, lienceibrth the 
hatred borne to the* French by the Italians was greater than 
the hate borne by them to the Hermans, wlio have ev<‘r 
since preserxed, with tlio exec'ption of a few inhTvals, their 
predoininani’e in the pi‘tiinsula. 

The posterity of ('diaries of Anjou eontiniied, notwith- 
standing, to fill f<»ra time the thrones of Naples and also that 
of Hungary. It is rather as iiioiiarehsof thes<» eountries, than 
as counts of Anjou, that their history is to he read or W'ritteii, 
since of eoursi* they had become utter strangers to this pro- 
vince, and to Fra nee itsidf. 

In eon side rat ion of this, king John of Fra nee reunited 
Anjou to the crown, giving it soon after in appanage to his 
son, l^ouis, who thus comnnMieed the third house of Anjou. 
The county was elevated into a duchy, by an ordinance of 
John, in l.'tr»0, and Louis is thus the first of tho dueal house. 
He was horn in Kk'VJ, w'a.s taken prisoner with his father at 
•he battle of Poietiers, and remained long in England. 
Wearied at length with captivity, he tied Horn that eountry, 
and refused toTeturn, notw ithstanding all the perHuasions of 
John, who entreated him tii keep his parole and return. 
Afl«T tho death of king .Fohn, tlui duke of Anjou w a.s en- 
trusted wiih many noimnands by his brother Charles V., in 
all of whieh he displayed rapacity and crutdty. Tho thle of 
Anjou .sfomed eontagious in conveying the.se qualities. Still 
Charles at bis death appointed J^touis regent of the king- 
dom, who made use of his power to further his own personal 
interests. Instead of eiiusulting tho prosperity of France, 
the regent sought to amass wealth for the purpose of aftcr- 
wards conquering the kingdom of Naples, to wliich Jeanne, 
tho heiress of the Inst house of Anjou, had given him a title 
by adoption. The pope, as usual, seconded the attempt of 
the J renoh priiu'e, and Louis was accordingly crowmed king 
of Sicily and Jenisalem at Avignon in 1382. He then led 
bis armies to tho conquest of Naple.s, but they perished, os 
liOuis did himself, hy disease, in \3H-L 

His son, liOuis II., duke of Aiqou, was also crowmed 


king of Suffiy by the l>ope. Three times he essayed to 
render himself master of Naples* and on one oooasion he 
defeated his rival» Ladislas, in battle. But all his efforts* 
united to the papal support* were unable to lessen the 
repugnance of tlie southern Italians to tho Freneh. Far 
from conquering Naples* he was unable to defend Anjou 
from tho English, who continually ravaged it. Ho died in 
1417. 

I..ouis 111., son of tho last duke* attacked Naplet|» in 1420, 
with some success, but was beaten off by his competitor, 
Alphonso of Aragon. In 1423, he renewed the atteympt, 
aided by tho duke of Milan. The armies of this ^ince 
brought I.iOuis in trimnph to Naples, but while be was ” 
victorious in Italy, Alphonso was ravaging Provence. Louis, 
however, still persKted in prosecuting his conquest ; he laid 
siege to Tarentum, but dic'd soon after at Cosenza, in 1434. 

He was succoed(Hl, not so much in 1)^ kingdom as in his 
claim, by his brother Ren6, surnamed the Grood king Rcn^, 
who not only failed in recovering the Italian empire of his 
family, but was dispossessed of Anjou itself by Louis XI. 
[See Rknk'.] 

From the days of XL the title of Anjou lay dor- 

mant, w’hilst the sovereigns of France themselves prose- 
cuted their claims to Italian dominion, as heirs of the An- 
gevin princes. With Francis I. these hopes expired. His 
sucetjssor, Henry 11., bestowed the duchy of Anjou upon liis 
third son, Avho bore this title when elevated to the throne 
of Poland. As this prince, how^cver, succeeded to thctlmino 
of France, he is bolter know n under the name of Henry III., 
to which llie reader is referred. Henry’s younger hrotlier, 
at first duke of Aleii<;on, succeeding to the title of Anjou, 
is best known under lliis latter name. 

Tliis priuc?e w'as born in 15.'i4, and was first christened 
Hercules, a name that was afterwards changed for that of 
Francis at confirmation. He had the small-pox very 
young, and was so ‘ horribly spoiled ’ that his mother, 
Catharine of Medicis, took a dislike to the hoy, and sent 
him to Ainhnisc u> he educ;a(ed apart from his brntheu's and 
from tho court. Hsiving once visited this place, Catharine 
sixikeof him us ‘ a little moriniud (black), who had nothing 
but war and tempest in his head.' The young prince natu- 
rally returned his niotiier's aversion ; and this may have 
been Ihe original eau.se of his liberality of opinion, since it 
threw him into the confidence and friendship of Catharine's 
enemies, the lIugiienotH. Ilic duke of Alcnf;on, such was 
Ihe title he first bore, was much attached to Coligny, their 
leader, who exerted liiiii.self to draw the young prince to 
his ])!irty. According to queen Margaret's Memoirs, the 
Huguenots had promised her brother Francis, at a very 
early epoch, to procure for him the principality of Flanders ; 
and when the negotiations between Elizabeth and the first 
duke of Anjou were grtiwing hopeless, (iJoligny mentioned 
to Walsingham, how much more desirable a husband for 
Elizabeth the duke of Alen<;oii would prove than his bro- 
ther, The idea was acted upon afterwards ; and the duke 
of Montmorenc^y in person proposed prince Francis as a 
husband to the rjucen of England. She wrote over for an 
account of his person, which was far from favourable. Ho 
was too young, it seems, and too sinall ; aiwl though Catha- 
rine do Medicis wrote to remind Elizabeth that heroes were 
of sinall stature, Du Guesclin himself, the famous constable, 
being no more than four feet high, and added in excuse of 
her son's youth, that his beard was beginning lit grow, 
still Elizabeth showed herself more politic than amorous. 
The massacre of St. Bartholomew, which soon after occurreil, 
created a distance and aversion between the two courts. 

On that occasion the duke of Alenv'on maintained an 
honourable part. He so o|)enly expressed his abhorrence 
of the event, and his admiration for Coligny, that he be- 
came as much an object of suspicion as any of the Hu- 
guenots. He was sent against Ia Rochelle, as to a school 
of martial orthodoxy, whore he was nearly kmed by a shot 
from the ramparts. Returning to court, he found liiinself 
more a captive than anything else, with Henry of Navarre* 
the ftiturc Henry IV.* as his companion. Rivalry in their 
amours prevented the princes from agreeing perfectly, but 
the duke of Alon^on not the less joined in all the projects 
and conspiracies of the Huguenots. Tliey now conedived 
other hopes for him. Charles IX. was lingering under a 
mortal malady; hw brother, tho next heir, was in Poland. 
The Protestants hoped to elevate tho duke of Alcn 9 on to 
the throne in his place ; thus exchanging a monarch whom 
they detested, for one who favoured their own opinions. 
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A plot was accordingly formed. A' Huguenot insurrection 
wus to take place ; the duke of Alen 9 on» Henry of Navarre, 
and the prince of were to fly itocretly from court and 

join it. The queen herself was to bo surprised at St. 
Germains. This promising scheme utterly failed tlirough 
the perfldy and wdakness of him whom it was designtsd 
chielly to benoflt. The duke of Alcncon, instead of 
escaping at the appointed moment, hurried to his mother's 
feet, and^onfessed the whole aifhir. The consequence was 
the arrest of all who were implicated, and the iailure of tho 
ont^pr^o. To render the act more base on the part of 
Alcir^fi, the whole weight of vengeance fell upon his con- 
ildents and followers. 

Whatever had been the motive which had influenced 
tho duke of Alen^onin betraying his friends, ho reaped no 
advantage from tlie act (Jatliarinis of Medicis took him 
and Henry of Navarre with her, when, after the death of 
Charles IX., she went to welonine Henry HI. on liis re- 
turn from Poland. She pivseiitod ihoni as prisoners to the 
new king, who at first seemed severe, but inllicted no 
XJiinishnienr. The duke ol‘ Alenr;nn continued at court, 
tlic rallying poijit of opposition to Henry ; opposition, how- 
ever, which was as trivial as the eliaractcr of the two priiicc.s. 

At length the duke of Aleiu;oii, becoming reconciled to 
the Huguenots, who once more trusted him, entered into 
more manly M:hemes of vengeance. He escai)ed from court 
in the autumn of 1.075, and placed hi mse.lf at the head of the 
armit's raised by tho rel’oniiers. The king had not the 
vigour riMpiisito to march against his brother; and ho 
knew, perhaps, that under such a chief his enemies were 
not iiiucli to he dreaded. Instead of an army, Catharine sur- 
rounded her person with a score of beauties, and proceeded 
lo entice the mutinous princes to ladkxpiies, where seduc- 
lion was the means of negotiation. A truce first, and a 
pevuaj allersvurtls, were the fruit of a year's show of hostility. 
'I’lie duke of Alcn(;on secretly proposed to desert his party 
«m«!c more ; hut. tlu* Huguenot chiefs iiiMsted upon favour- 
able terms, wiiich they obtained, in name at least, in 157G. 
The duke, on his jiart, obtained ad\ ant ages c(|ual]y fa- 
vourable ; lelt<‘rs ]»atent being soon after issued, wliich 
gave him the duchu s of Anjou, Tourraine, and Berri. 

Ill this urrangemeiit, however, the negotiators on both 
sides may be said truly Mo have reckoned w ithout their 
host.' The Catholics, disgusted with tho weakness of the 
monarch, Ibrnicfl the which soon it;nd(*r(Hl the 

articles of peace null. Tiio Protc^staiits on their side, little 
trusting to eiiipt} promises, kept urined and in an hostile 
posture, and Henry of Navarro wjis now rising amongst them 
to till the. place of honour that tlie now duke of Anjou had 
ceded. War, in conscquenc*c, recommenced, and, strange 
to say, the duke of Anjou himself appeared in commtind of 
a Catholic army. 

In perusing the history of these times, it is difilcult to 
say where most fickleness is found, whether in ])rinces, or 
in the people. After having turned against the Huguenots, 
and even sacked one of their towns, the duke of Anjou was 
still trusted by them, and when overtures were made to 
him by the malcontents of the Low Countries, several of 
the leading Protestants forsook Henry of Navarre for the 
banner of the duke of Anjou. Sully himself was of this 
number. Heury was alUictt^d by this desertion, but re- 
marked, that Axijou had ‘ so little courage, so little address, 
and so false a heart, that he would soon tlirow away all the 
advantages that fortune placed at his command.' 

Catharine of Medicis and Henry 111., reconciled to their 
son^ and brother, now laboured to procure for the duke of 
Aitjou those very prizes that Coligny had before sought 
to give him — the sovereignty of Flanders, and tho hand of 
queen Elizabeth. When the States asked for French aid, 
every facility and support was given by the king towards 
the raising,, of an army for his brother ; at the head of this 
the duke of^Anjou inarched against don John of Austria. 
He hod at first some success, but not being so well received 
by the Flemings as he cxfiected, his career of conc^ucst was 
suspended. In pursuance of the other part of his scheme, 
he had deputed to Elizabeth his envoy, Simicr. The 
French manners and gallantry of this personage quite won 
thc'^ English queen, who threw off much of her habitual 
prudery j and licgan to entertain serious thoughts of marry- 
ing Anjou. She made him a present of a considerable 
sum of money, and went so far that articles of marriage 
wore drawn up. Fortune seemed on all sides to favour 
the duke. 


He was elected soTereign of the Netherlands in 1581, 
and took possession. of Catnbray in spite of the prince of 
Parma. Thus, crowned with honour, the duke hastened 
over to England to terminate in person his suit witli the 
queen. Nothing could be more brilliant or warm than his 
reception. When he stooped to kiss the hand of Elizabeth, 
she substituted tho English custom of oflering the mouth. 
Agreements of the closest alliance were concluded, and in 
token of her affection she gave him a ring, which she placed 
upon his hand in public. In the midst of all this gracious- 
ness, however, clouds, began to arise. Leicester and other 
counsellors were jealous and averse; tho people of Lon- 
don grew clamorous in their dislike of a xiopish prince, a 
dislike much increased by the conduct of the French, which 
was turbulent and licentious. One of them drew his dagger 
and pursued a foe into tho private cabinet of the queen ; 
and nearer ac(|uaintunco enabled both Elizabeth and the 
English to form a true judgment of their proffered allies. 
Tho queen at length hesitated. The habitual caution of 
her c.haracter got the bettt?r of lier tempomr)' whim ; and 
at the end of three sleepless nights she sent for her suitor 
in order to put an end to his hupi\s by demands that 
amounted to a refusal. She wanltxl Calais, she could not 
tolerate his religion, and not satisfied with her own argu- 
ments, she called in Hatton to repeat them to the prinec. 
The duke naturally railed at the inconstancy of women, 
especially of the English, and was aliout to depart instantly ; 
but Elizabeth did all to soften his disappointment and her 
own. She detained him for months, feasted, and promised, 
and avoided him; bcgui]ii>g both him and, perhaps, herself 
with hopes of a union which her prudence could never permit. 

At lengUi the duke of Anjou took his departure from 
England to govern tho Netherlands. Bred up at tho 
French court, lunvovcr, ho had no idea of a sovereign 
whose authority was to be shackled iii any way, either by 
the institutions of a country, or even by his own most solemn 
oaths. The son of Catharine of Medicis was not to bo 
thus restrained. The fluke of Anjou appiMircfl to assume 
tho sovereignty of tha Nfdherlands witli the determination 
to usurp despotic authority, and trample on tho citizens as 
well as the family of Orange. 

Unaccustomed lo llio free display of popular and personal 
independence, he mistook the rival infliuuicc of the priiif'o 
of Orange, and of tho citizens in the several (owns, for 
insults to his dignity and (reason to his rights. Instead 
of making use of smdi means to overcome them, ns wore 
allowed and might have succecdtMl with tlie Flemings, ho 
tormcfl a conspiracy similar fo those wliich disgracf'd tho 
annals of Franco at that epoch. Ho proposed, in fact, to 
seize the Flemish ffirlnfsses by moans of his soldiers, and 
thus to bridle tho turbulence of an iudex)cndent people. But 
ho mistook tins character of the people. The Flemish 
citizens mastered his soldiers everywhere ; the people of 
Antwerp especially made a succcsslul resistance, and not 
only Anjou himself, hut the French were expelled by tho 
united force, and amidst the general execrations of tho 
country. It was thus that another prince of Anjou had 
caused his countrymen first to bo detested, and then driven 
from ludy. The name is linked wdtli the chief political 
failing and chief disasters of the nation. 

From this hour tho duke of Anjou sunk into insigni- 
ficance. He was too low in fortune and in character to 
mingle, or to have influence in any party, or in any struggle. 
Ho e.xpired soon after, in 1584, at Chdtoaii Thierry, he- 
queathiug to his royal brother his creditors, ‘ whose siib- 
siatico and tears and suffering,' they being chiefly his own 
servants, ‘ he dragged with him ti) the grave.’ Such were 
the w'ords of his testament. His brother Henry, in lieu of 
))ayiiig the .300,000 crowns, tt* which his debts amounted, 
ineferred expending 2^0,000 on a pomxious funeral. 

ANJOUAN. Anzouan.J 

ANKER, a measure of wine and spirits, particularly of 
the latter, formerly in use, containing 1 0 old wine gallons, or 
81 imperial gallons, that is, 2310*62 cubic inches. This 
measure is also in use in various parts of Europe, and the 
comparison between the ankers of different places is in tho 
table underneath. A*" full account of the other measures 
connected with it may be found in Kelly's Cnmbht. 
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8*245 
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Danzig . . • • 

Aiik<*r ill old 
iue 

. 9*900 

Aiik<*r in im-' 
portal gulloUB. 

8*250 

Hamburg . . • 

. y.ori.3 

7*969 

Oldenburg 

. jo*n8« 

9* 157 

Fvrniiu .... 

. 10*2:k3 

8*528 

Rc\cl .... 

. n-17‘2 

9*310 

Riga 

. 10-3;t3 

8*611 

Riihsia .... 

U*738 

8*115 

Hoin i'diiTii . . . 

9*998 

8*332 

Hn*<t>K'k .... 

0'5G2 < 

7*968 

Stetliii . . • 

13*700 

11*417 

Sweden .... 

. 10*. 372 

8*643 


ANKAKSTROKM (JOHN JAMES), a Swede, born 
in 1 7 ‘)^, ol’ :j iUiuily lh(?ii rceeiilly ennobltMl. Ho was placed 
III llie kini^^'s guards us ensign, but loll the service wlum 
»)uly Iweiil) 'lour years ol' aj^o, iiavinjjf obtained the honorary 
orbniM.’t rank of captain in the arm v ; he then retired to his 
patriinonial estate in the country, lie seems to have been 
early dissatisfied with Guslavus III. on account of the chanf^e 
that kin^ liail elfected in the constitution of the country. 
At the Uiel of 177‘J, (fuslavus curtailed the power of the 
euale. or hiuli nobility, who were till then p<wses9ed of an 
Jiliiut't unlimited aullmrity, and lui was in this ailempi sup- 
ported by the other three onlers, especially by Ihe citizens 
and the peasants, who were tired of tbo irresponsible 
oligarchy of the senators; but the king having thus wrested 
the power Irnm the noldes, took it to himself, and ruled 
alnio^it ab.solntely. This caused us much dissatisfaction 
among the popular t*states as his former measures had 
caused ;mi<»ng the high imhility. (See Qustavus III.) An- 
kaistrocni, who did not hinistdf hedong to the high nobility, 
sciMiifi to hav(* sMiipathised more in his political discontent 
with the (Mpular orders against the ah.soluto power attained 
by the king. He w'as accused of having spoken against 
the king before an assembly of peasants, and ulthoiigli the 
charge could not be proved against him, he Avas coudned 
fir.st m the castle of Wisby, in t\ui i.slund of Gothland, 
aii<l atllerwanls Iransfcrretl to other fortresses: ho wa.s, how- 
i»ver, at last released. Ankarstriumi was present at Stock- 
holm in 1780, wlien the king, after suppressing the senalt! 
and arresting the most refractory menihers of the nubility, 
eaiue in person to their (Chamber, whieh he had previously 
surrounded with his soldiers in order to force them to assent 
to his innovations. Ankarstroem spoke with great yehe- 
nuiice, <.‘\eii in Ihe king’s proseiic«», against the violation of 
the eoiihlilution, and his speeeh made a eonsiderablc im- 
pression on I ho iissemhly. The execution of colonel Umstko, 
an tilliccr of the army of Finland, wdio had opposed the 
king's tirders and refused to act on the ullimsivo against Rus- 
bia, on tin* ground that the war had not been saiictioned by 
tlji‘ estates of the kingdom, seems to have filled the measure 
of Ankin>troein s resentiueut against Gustavus. It appears 
that it was then that he llrst thought of imirdering the king, 
wirhoiit being coiiuecled with any olber coii.-pirattirs ; but 
falling in afterwards with several disalVecled nobU?s, among 
ethers eAiuuts Horn and Ribbing, be eoinnuinic;ated to them 
bus purpose, and they encouraged him in his deteriuinatuai. 
They first tried to seize the king at Gella, where he had 
eimvoked the Diet for 1702, hut being thwarted in their 
design, they at last determined to strike the blow at a 
iiiasUed-lmll where the king was t«) 1 m* present, on the ]f>th 
March, 17!>2. Count Horn agreed tluit he should point out 
the king tiuiong the. erowd to Aiikarsiroeui. Gustavus re- 
(Muved an anonymous note warning him not to go to the 
ball, but bo di.sregariled the advice, and wont in a domino 
dr<*ss. As be was pacing down the hall, leaning on count 
Krsen s arm, Horn, IVillowed by Ankurstroem, accosted the 
king, saying, “ Good day, fair musk." At these words, which 
were the signal agreed upon, Ankarstroeni llred a pistol 
loaded with two halls, and dangerously wounded tiie king in 
the thigh. He wms not then recognized, and went out of 
the hall unmolesie<l. Alter the assembly had dispersed, a 
pistol and a dagger were found on the iloor. The armourer 
wlioso naino was on them, deposed that he hud lately sold 
them to AnkarstnMjm, who was then arrested in his house ; 
on his llrst examination ho was subjected to the torture, 
but he was afterwunls tried before tlu* ordinary tribunals. 
Ho acknowledged bis crime, but denied having any ac- 
complices, He, how’ever, confessed that several pmons 
knew of his determination. He was condemned to bo 
publicly whipped with rorlt for tlireo suocessivo days, and 
thou to be beheaded after having hia right band cut off. 


The king had expired a few days after receiving the wound. 
Ankarstroein went to the scalTold with resignation ; ho was 
hen only thirty-three years of age. Many other persons 
I were arn.*sted and tried ; two of them destroyed tliemselves, 
)ut none were e.xecutcd. Counts Horn and Rilihing, and^ 
colonel Juilientholm, were banished for life. The report of 
Ankarstroom's trial was published at Stockholm. 

ANKJ..AM, a strong town of Hither Pomerania, in 
Prussia, lying on the river Peeno, twenty miles south-east 
of Greifswald. Its port enables it to carry on a brisk inter- 
couise with other countries, and it possesses considerable 
inanulaclures of woollens, linens, leather, and tobacco. IJy 
the census of 18.^1, its population appears to have amounted 
to 0280. 

Anklarn is the capital also of a circle of the same name 
in the government of Stettin, which circle contains 22,500 
inhabitants. 

ANNA ROLEYN. [See Boleyn.] 

ANNACOMNK'N A, the daughter of Alexius Comne- 
iius I., emperor of Constantinople, born Dec. 1, 108.1, best 
known as the author of the Ahwiad* a w’ork written in Greek, 
containing the history of her father s life. She was tlie 
favourite child of Alexius, and her talents were sedulously 
cvdlivated by an education Ciiinprclieiidiiig the study «if elo- 
<pieiice, poetry, iiialbemalics, natural science, and the ])bilo- 
sopliy of Plato and Aristotle (see her preracc to the Atvriad) ; 
and the voice of loyal admiration soon pri>noiinccd that her ac- 
quirements surpassed those tif her most skilful masters. Slie 
married Nieeplioriis Bryenniiis, a man of high birth, and of 
high literary attainiiKMits. Pn*suiiiing on jiareiital parlmlity, 
she solicited Alexius b) nunui her husbaiKl for his successor, 
to the oxcliisiouof her brut hers, .John and Isaac ; and in this 
uttouipt she was assistc'd, if iiCit mainly prompted, by lu'r 
mother, the empress Irene. Fn^ssed on this .subject, the 
dying emperor uttered some ulliisiuii to the vanities of the 
w^irlu, which drew IVtuii Irene the viu feeling s]»eech, ‘ You 
die, as you have li\ed, a byp«jcrite.' Alexius died Aug. 15, 
11 IH, and .lohii Coniiieiius, the lawful heir, possessed him 
self of the royal signet, and became master of the palace, 
and of the cMiipiiv. Disappointed ambition di'o\e Anna to 
conspire against her brothers life. All was prepared, but 
fear or remorse induct'd Hr)eiiniiis It) absent bimself at the 
moment of actitm ; and in her passioiiatt; disappoiiilmeiit 
theprince.ss exclaimt'd, that * nature bad mistaken the tv\o 
sexes, and endowed Brytmntus with tilt? soul of a woman.' 
On the tliscovt'ry of the meditated trt?ason, the life and 
fortune of Anna hecanit? justly forfeited. Her life was 
spared by tin? clt?mency oj' John, the best and greatest of 
the Coiniienian princt's ; but her palace and treasures were 
confiscated, and bc.'.towt'd upon a friend of the emperor 
wht» provctl bow well be tleM.‘rveil favour, by declining the 
gift, and interceding fur the criminal. The guilty prin- 
cess escaped with no furtln*r puni.sbment than a forced re- 
tirenieiit from llm wtirld, and exclusion from the spleiitlour 
anti intrigues of a court. Thus thrown on herself, she re- 
lieved the ht*aMtu?ss tif her solitary hours by composing tho 
A/r.riiid^ a history of her father’s life and reign in fifteen 
books, from l(n>y, twelve years before he ascended tbo 
throne, to bis death in 1118. She completed it in 1 118, and 
died in the same year. The Altwiad is distiuguislied by an 
air of filial piety both as regards the person and the fame of 
Alexins. Aware that she was exposed to the suspicion of 
partiality, she ]»rulesses U) have (?oiiiparcd her own impivs- 
sions. draw n from Ihe intimacy of relation.ship, with all that 
had been said and w ritten liy the most competent judges. She 
des<*ribos herself ns having lived in niclaiiclioly solitude for 
tho last thirty years, without hope, and without fear, Ibr- 
gotten by the world and forgetful of it, and declares truth 
to be more dear to her than even her father's memory. But 
the internal evitlonce afforded by the style does not confirm 
these high pretensions. The book is overloaded by rhetori- 
cal display, and by tho afiectatioii and misplaced obtrusion 
of science. Individuality of character is lost in indischini- 
natc panegyric, and the likeness is rendered suspicious by 
tho barefaced tlattery of jportrait. The most curious and 
imiKirtant part of Anna's history, us of her father's reign, 
is that which relates to the first crusade. It is often at 
variance with the Latin authorities, and on no point more 
so than on the character of Alexius. Tho comparison of 
these conflicting statements, with due allowance for tlie 
prejudices of each party, alibrd.s sumo chance of approiU- 
mating to the truth. 

^ The Alcxiud forms a part of tho collection of Byzantine 
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historians. The first complete edition of it was published 
at Paris, 1651, by the Jesuit, Poussiiies, with a Latin trans- 
lation and glossary. It has been translated into F rench by 
the president Cousin. A series of valuable notes on it, 
by the learned Du Fresne, will be found at the end of the 
of John (/innuuius, containing an .account of the 
reigns of John and Mamiel Conineuus. There is a German 
translation of the Alexiad^ in the historical collection of 
P. Schiller, Jena, 17**0. 

ANNA IWANOWNA, empress of Russia, wms the 
second daughter of the czar Iwan or John 1., the elder bro- 
ther of Poler the Gnv.it, and fur some tim(? his associate on 
the throne. She was horn on the 81h of February, (O.S.,) 
.1604. In 1710 she was marric*d to Frederic William, duke 
of Courlaiid, who died in 1711. On the «l(.*alh of the 
emperor, Peter II., on the tijyih of .fauna ry, 1 7.10, without 
issue, it was preUmded by the l)olgon»uckis, who for some 
time had been iho jciiling favourites of the late tnonareh, 
that ho had left a Will appoinliiig their sister, the prineus.s 
O.ilherine Dolgtiroucki, to whom ho h.*id been hetrot lied, his 
sucees.sor. The j>roject of raising that lady to the throiie, 
however, iniscarru‘d, in eonscqiuMice, it is said, of a want of 
union among the heads of llie powerful family by whom it 
had been contrived. 'Iho duchess dowager of l^inirland 
was elected hy the council of state, the senate, and the prin- 
cipiil military ol!ic(*rs tlum at Most’uw, who ussenihloti in the 
Kiviniin iinmtvlialely after the emperor's (loath for the pur- 
pose of detiM-inining who should wear tiie cr»>wn. The object 
of the persons who com]n»sed this meeting nncpK'stionahly 
was to reduce the govern im‘nt of Russia to a limited mo- 
narchy, or rather, perhaps, to an aristocrat ical form. They 
did not, however, l.'iko their rneasun*s willi either the g«iod 
management or the hohliiess n^piisile for so great an 
undertaking. For tlie present they deemed it n(‘cessary to 
n:inn» a successor to the late emperor, and the dneln'ss Anna 
was uriaiiinniiisly fixed upon, ludiig, it is believed, indehted 
for this jmdenmee to her residence at so great a dist.ineo 
from llie capital a.^ would give the iimjectous of llic revolu- 
tion time to .strengthen themselves in their position before 
she eould make her a])pearanee. IltT elder sister, the 
diieliesa of IMccklciihurgli, w ho Avas tluoi in Moseow, was 
passed over on the pn*tcnct? that she had forfeited her claim 
to the thriUie of Russia by having tnarriod a foreigner. The 
princess Kli/ubeth also, the duughtia- of Peter the Great, 
who afUrwMrd-; heiaine empn'ss, was in the palace; but 
although her surgeon, on hearing of the death of the em- 
peror, ran imnuMliatidy ti» her chamh(*r, and pressed her to 
present lao’self to the peopb; and assort her title to the 
crown, she could not he ])revaile I upon to leave the room. 

Tlie Empress A*inii, however, was not simply called upon 
to assume llnMacaiit throne. Seven articles or conditions 
were attached to the invitation that was sent to her, to which 
she was recpiired to give her consent before being per- 
mitted to reign. These eonditions went to subject the 
crown entirely to the power of the nobility ; and it ivas pos- 
sibly calculated hy their authors that Anna would at once 
reject them. To lake her by surprise, all those present at 
the mcetiug Avcrc forbidden, iiiuh'r pain of death, to reveal 
to any one what liad been done. One individual, however, 
the count Jagouzinski, defeated this sehcine hy sending a 
courier to the duchess, who, in spile of the guards placed on 
the mad, contrived to reacdi Mittau, where she was, just in 
time to make her acquainted wdlh w'hut had taken place 
heihre the demities from the council of state arrived. The 
advice sent hy Jagouzinski was, that she should unhe- 
sitatingly promise whatever was asked of her, and leave the 
rest to him. She followed this counsel, and immediately 
set out for Moseow. 

She arrived in the capital on the 20th of February. For 
a few^ days she di.ssenihlcd her designs. But on the 8th of 
March, having ])reviously made all the necessary arrange- 
ments to .secims .success, she assembled the council of state 
and the senate in the palace, at all the avenues of which her 
guards had been stationed Avith their pieces loaded, and dis- 
playing beforo them the papers which she had signed, de- 
clan^l her promises annulled as having been fraudulently 
obtained, and announced herself empress and autocrat of all 
the Russias, with the full authority and prerogatives which her 
ancestors had enjoyed. The revolutioTiary party, struck with 
surprise and consternation, acquiesced wiUiout an attempt 
at resistance ; while by the people generally the intelligence 
of what had taken place was reived with tumultuous 
rejoicings* Thus terminated the last of the only two at« 


tempts to limit the royal power which are recorded in tho 
history of Russia ; the former, which was (equally unsuccess* 
ful, being that which was, made in 101 -I, on tho election of 
the czar Michael Federowitz, the founder of the reigning 
house. The hanishmeiit of tlie Dol^orouckis, tho dismissal 
of tlie council of state and the nomination of another, and 
tho remodelling of tho army, quickly followed these events. 
In January, 1 732, the empress left Aloseow and took up her 
residenctj at Petersburg. 

One of the first acts of tlie now reign, after tliGse domestic 
matler.s had been arranged, Avas to enter into a treaty with 
Denmark, AA’ith which power Russia had been in a statu of 
hostility siiu;e the time of Peter the Great. Another treaty 
wa.s also soon after niado with Pcr.sia, hy which scA’oral of 
Iho conquests of Peter the Great, which had been found only 
sources of expense to Russia, Avei-e restored to that power. 
About iho same lime an embassy arrived at Petcr.sburg fnim 
China, being the first which had ever been sent from that 
country to any European court. 

This peaceful policy, hoAA'cver, was soon interrupted. On 
the J 1 th of February, 1733, Augustus II. king of Poland 
died suddenly at Warsaw, and tlio three jiowers of France, 
Austria, and Russia, Avero immediately embroiled in a con- 
test respecting the suc(!ession to the vacant tlirono. Franco 
supporled Stanislaus Leseiiiski, who had formerly been 
king, but hud been deprived of bis crown by the result of 
the great battle of Pultowa, in I7(*t); and the two other 
powers joined to bring about the nomination of the elector 
of Snxf>ny, the son of the latcj sovereign, afterwards Au- 
gustus 111. Before the end ()f the year Russia had vnarelied 
a body of 20,000 troops into Poland ; and on the 22d of 
February, 17.‘M, tho count Liu^y, Avho commanded them, 
sat down before Danzig, which held out for Stanislaus. 
li*‘ld-ruarshal Mnnicli soon after arrived and took the eoni- 
ninnd; uinhT whose eoiuluct, iiotwillistandiiig all the(»fiort.s 
of tho p"reueh to raise the siege, the town was forced to sur- 
render on the 30th of June. Count Lacy wsis the following 
year sent into Germany t** assist the emperor Charles VI, 
with a body of 10,000 men, who ad\’aiieed us far as the? 
Rhine, and were the first Russian troops which had e\'er 
ht*en s(*en in the centre of Europe. 

In the course of the same year an expedition was .sent to 
the Crimea against the Tartars iiiliabiting the steppes be- 
tween that peninsula and the Ukraine, who had long been 
in the habit of making incursions into llin Riissiau territory. 
This led, in I73fi, to hostilities with TiirUc-y. The war A\as 
conducted by field- marshal Munich; and tho principal 
oiicrations of the first campaign were the (capture of Pereeop 
on the 1st of June, after a short attack, and of Azof on tho 
2yth, after a siege of tliree months, by count Lacy. Various 
other places of Itiss importance were also forced to surrender ; 
and the Turks and Tartars were beaten wherever they 
show(*d themselves. The operations of the tu'xt s<‘asoii were 
on a larger Seale. On the 13th of July the? town of Oekza- 
kow surrendered at discretion to the Russian troops nlh r a 
boinbardment of two days, the victors, however, being in- 
disbted for their speedy success to a fire Avhich broke out in 
the town and threatened its destruction. A subsequent 
attempt of the Turks to recover the place was uiisuecessffuU 
after having cost them 20,U0U men. In the course of 
this year also, Austria, in conformity with a treaty 
which had been conehided between the two powers, came 
to the aid of Russia in this new war. The operations 
of tho emperor's troops, however, w^ere as unfortiiiiate 
as those of tho Russian army were the reverse ; and 
after the war had been continued in llieso trircum- 
stanees for nearly two years longer, in the course of wliich 
time the most important event was the capture by marshal 
Munich of the town of Chockziin, on the 31st of August, 
1739, Austria was compelled, on the Iblh of September, 
in the same year, to conclude the treaty ol* Belgrade, hy 
which she gave up Belgrade and Servia to Turkey ; and in 
consectuencc Russia, Avhose trcMips liad now passed tho 
Pruth, was also a few weeks after obliged to make pt'ace, 
and to restore to the Turks Ockzakow and all her other 
con(|uests, except Azof, the fortifications of which, hoAv- 
ever, it was stipulated should be destroyed. The year 
before tho question of tho Polish succession bad been seltled 
in favour of Augustus by tho treaty of Vienna, concluded 
on the 1 8th of September. ‘ 

The peace with Turkey was proclaimed at Pett^rsburgh 
on the 26th of February, 1740. Towards the end of Sep* 
tember tihie empress was taken ill. and although no approi. 
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)aon$iions woTO onlttrtiiinod ot first, tlic attack ossuincd 
a scri«)U8 form. When she found herself in this state,%he 
ijroceedod to arrange the suceession,* ond on the 18th of 
O(tl)bor the prince Iwen, the son of Anthony Ulrick, 
duke of Brunswick, and tlff^grandson by his mother of the 
empress's elder sister Catherine, being then a obUd only 
three montlis old. was publicly declared grand' duke of 
Russia, and succ essor to the throne. This matter having 
been sclfled, the empress died on the 28th of the same month. 

Tlic^ tMiipr(!Ss Anna had a considerable share of the ability 
wlik h has long distinguished the imperial family of Russia. 
The manner in which she conducted herself on coming to 
the throne showed great decision of character, and the suc?- 
ocss with which the ufTuirs uf the empire were managed^ 
throughout her reign may he taken ns a general proof of 
iicr suiHU’ior talents and judgment. She was not, however, 
a very popular sovereign, owing principally to the many acts 
of oppression which were ]H!rpet rated in her name by her 
favourite Biron, us he called himself, his true name l>ciiig 
yh'erew, a minion whom she had raised from a low cmicliiion 
to Ih* gentUniian of i\\G chamher in her c ourt at Couiiand, 
and whom, having brought him with her to Russia, she 
ovenlually huTcd the nobility of Comiaiid to eleojt as their 
fluke. Biron was really the ruler of Russia during the 
whole of the reign of Anne. On her death-bed, she also ap- 
pointed this pf^rson rc'gcmt of the empire, till her successor 
slumld attain his eighteenth \car; but her signature to the 
paper, by which this dis])osilioii was made, is said to hav^. 
been nbtainoil partly by fraud and partly by foree. Biron did 
not long enjoy his dignity, hsiving before the end of the 
. year been seized by a Iwdy of conspirators, uinl soon after 
l»ai»islicfl lo Sihoria. In one important respc'ct, Anna did 
honvethingto ivform the gross habits of the Russian court, 
namely, by discountenancing and putting down as far as 
sho could the dl■ullkellne^s in which both men and women 
hud hia*n accustomed to indulge. Only one nobleman, 
prince Kour.ikin, it is said, had her penni.ssion to drink as 
Jiiuch Its lie pleuscMl. 'J'he eni])ress also, although there was 
II grejil deal of deep play at court, ni!\er would lierself iduy 
for ii»oiie\. Her f^l^ounlo amusements were music and 
llwalrioul entertainments. Tt was in her reign, in 17.‘hi, 
that till* first lt;di:in opera wa*, jdiiyed at Pelersburgh. in 
KiJ'J, the raiiions })iilaee of ice was built by her directions, 
on ocivi^io.j nf thr iiiairijige of priiico OalityJn with n pea- 
S!tiii ffiiJ, iJio nevi h -wedded /i.tir, ns a part of tho frolic, 
being (* >ii)pi‘li('d to )>a.ss tluMiigld in cuie of the rooms, all 
the furniturt* of w hicli, iiu'ludjng the bed in wliadi (hoy 
slept, was of the same material witli tlie building itself. A 
full iv\ul excellent account of this r**ign, and especially of 
the military events by which it was distinguished, has been 
given l»y the haroii de iManslein in his Mointitw of Russia 
from \ ’t'17 to 1 711. An KugUsh translation of this work 
from tin* baron’s manuscript w'as piiblhsluMl in 1770, under 
I ho su]»eriiil4’ncU'iu*e of l^.ivid Hume. 

ANN A BKRCJ, a town in the lir/gehirg (ore mountain 
flistriet) of the kingdom of Saxtmy, ‘JsOO feet above the level 
of tlie sea, eoiitaining rjoOO inluibitants. It has considerahh* 
maiiufaetiires of cotton-hico, hohhinot, and ribbons, and 
Irudi's ill silver, tin, eobalt, and marble, which it receives 
from the ncighhonriiig mines an«l w'orks. AnnulKTg has 
a handsome ehurch, orphan asylum, and liigh school. It is 
iihout ihirty-six miles south-west of Oresdeii. 
ANNAGOONDhY. [See Bisnaohuu.] 

ANN AII, a tiiwn on the right hunk of the Euphrafes, 
tvboul 15' N. lut., 41^ .'iO' E. long., where the river 
makes a sniull bend to tlie north-east. Opposite the town 
is ii line of cultivated island.s. Tim town consists of a long, 
narrow, winding street, on the bank of the river, and at the 
base of the hills which hero line the Euidirates. This nar- 
row strip is iKHMipied by the town, and has luimeriA;^ date 
groves, wliicli overhang the clay buildings. The town con- 
tuiiiH about sixteen mills, some for irrigating the grounds 
and others lor grinding wheat. Annah contains the 
remains of four antient castles, one of which is on tlie 
largest island ; there are two inoKiiues, and a beautiful 
minaret, eighty Icet high. There is iv manufactory of coarse 
cloth for Arab cloaks; uuich wool \9 prepared, and some 
cotton. The number of houses is about 1800. On tho lull, 
or west bank, the hills riat;i.a^*uptly, and are without wood : 
the boat-passage is along tbw liank as far as the last and 
largest ol' tho islands, opiwsile to which tho modem town 
tormuiatos, and |iio remains of old Annah, or the Anatho of 
Isidore, commence, covering tho island and extending east- 


ward for two miles farther along the left hank. Nitre 
is procuml at Anm^, or near it; and Tav^iet says, 
that chalk is dug in many places. Annah' h^ appmhtly 
always been a town of some importance from its position in 
the desert, and serves as a resting-nlace between Btadad 
and Aleppo, and lietwccn Bosrah and Aleppo. ^ 

Fsom Annah to Aloppo is a journey, at the ordinary rate 
of travelling, of about lOG hours, or 15 or 16 days; from 
Annah to Bagdad, across the desert of Mesopotamia, 
days. {Itinerary of Isidorus Characeims, in Hudson's 
Hfinor Greek Gongs,; Captain Chesney's Report on ths 
l^phraics ; London Geog, Joum.^ vol. iii.) 

ANNALS, in Latin Annales, is derived from * annus,* a 
year. Cicero, in his second book, On an Orator {De Oratoref 
chap, xiii.,) informs us, that commencement of the 

Roman state dowm to the time Publius Mucius, it was 
the custom for the Pontifex Maxin^Si or high priest, an- 
nually to commit to writing the transactions of the past 
year, and to exhibit tho account publicly on a tablet (in 
albo) at his house, where it might be read by tho people. 
Mucius was Pontifex Maximus in the beginning of the 
seventh century from the foundation of Rome. The.so are 
the registers, Cicero adds, which we now call the Annates 
Marirni, the great annals. It is probable that those annals 
are the same which arc frequently referred to by Livy under 
the titlp of the Commentnrn Pontijicum, and by Dionysius 
uiidei that of the ilpai H\roi, or Sacred Tablets, Cicero, 
both in the passage just iiuoled, and in anolher in bis first 
book On Laws, {De Legums,) speaks of them as being ex- 
tremely bri(*f and meagre documents. It may, however, 
be inferred from wluit be says, that i)yrts of them at least 
were still in existence in bis time, and some might be 
of eonsidorulili! antiquity. J^ivy only says that most of 
(he contents of llio INaitifis' Cummontarics were lost at 
(he burning of tho city after its cjiplure by the Cauls. 
It is evident, however, that they were not in Livy’s lime to 
be found in a perfect state even from the date of that t‘veiit 
(a.u. ; for he is often in doubt as to tlie succ(“«sioii of 

magistrates in snhsequeul periorls, which it is scarcely lo he 
supposed he could have been, if a complete series of liicso 
annuls had been preserved. 

’’riie word unmiis, liowcver, was also used by Ibo Romans 
ill a general sense; niirl it has hern iiiurh dL^pnied atuong 
the critics what was tile (rue distinction herwecii annuls and 
history. ( 'icero, in f/ie passage in his work Do Oratoro, 
says, that the first narrators of piiMic events, both among 
the Grei'ks and Itomaiis, followed the same mode of 
writing with tlirit in tho Annalos Muxtmi : which lie fur- 
ther describes as (Mai'^isting in a mere statcnneiit of facts 
brietly and without oriuiment. In his work Do Logilms ho 
elijiraclerizes hi^lory ns something quiti* distinct from this, 
and of whii’h thert* was as yet no example in the 'Latin 
language. It belongs, ho says, to the highest class of ora- 
torical eoinpnsitiiin {ojats oratoriifoi mnxime). 

This qiicslion lias been considerably perplexed by the 
diviMon wliich is commonly made of the hislorieal works of 
Tacitus, into honks of annals, and books called histories. 
As what are called liis Annals are oceupied with events 
which liappened before he was born, while in his History ho 
relates those of his own lime, some eritics have laid it down 
as the distinction between history and annals, that the for- 
mer is a narration of what tlio writer has himself seen, or at 
least been conti inporary with, and the latter of trun suctions 
which had prtTcded his own day. A ulus Gelliiis (iVoc/<?« 
Atticfr, V. 18) has stated this doctrine, which, after his 
inn liner, he has endeavoured to siqqxirt by a reference lo 
the etymology of the word history, from tlie Greek itrropho, 
pro)Kn*ly to impiirc in person. 

It must be evident tliut this is quite an unfounded notion. 
IVithout attempting to define at present what history pro- 
perly is, wliitdi will he more! conveniently done under Ihti 
word itself, wo may venture to assume, that it does not 
menu mertdy memoirs of^iicvents by contemporaries. And 
it is e(|ually clear that there is nothing in the term aniinls 
which should inako it oxclusively up[)licahlo to accounts of 
pa>t ages. We douht^Sif Tacitus himself over gave tho 
name of histories to any of his writings. If lie gave 
either work a title at all, more probably he gave to both 
that of annals only. We rather think il will be found, 
that wherever ho mentions his historical writings, ho refers 
to them by (bis name. It is, at any rate, by no means 
certain that tho common 4 ] i vision either ori^nateil with 
him, or was oven recognised by others of his own^age. 
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Tacitus has himself in one passage intimated distinctly 
ivhat ho liimself understood annals to be, as distinguished 
from history. In his Annals (commonly so callod), lib. iv. 
cap. 71, he states his retuson for not mving the continuation 
and conclusion ol* a particular narrative which ho had com- 
mencedf to be simply the necessity under which he had laid 
hiitfself by tho form of composition he hud adopted of relat- 
ing events strictly in the order of time, and always Huishiiig 
tho.se of one year before entering upon those of another. 
Tlie suhstiiiice of liis rt^niark is, that * the nature of his work 
reejuirod him to give each parti<‘ular under the year in which 
it actually happened.' This, then, was what Tacitus con- 
ceived to be the task whi<'h he had undertaken as a writer 
4)f niiiiuls, ‘ to keep everything to its year.’ l£ad ho been 
writing a history (and in the instan(*e quoted above, hv. 
insinuates he bad the inclination, if not the ability, for once 
to act tbe historian), h0‘ would bav<j eonsidored bimself at 
liberty to pursue the narrative he was engaged with to its j 
close, not stopping, until he had related the winding up of] 
the whole. Hut renieinbering that be profi?ssed to be no ' 
more than an annalist, he restrains birnself, and feels it to ' 
be his business to keep to the e\eiits ef tbe \eai*. 


Number (for May, 1833 ) of the Cambridge Philologiau 
Museum, 

' It scarcely need bo noticed that the term annals is popu- 
larly used in a very loose sense for a record of events in 
whatever form it may be written — as when Gray speaks of 

* The short and Hiin|( 6 ^^i)nal 8 of the popr.' 

Ill the Romish Cliurc.h a mass said for any person every 
day during a whole year was antiently called an annal ; and 
sonictimos tho same word was applied to a mass said on a 
particular day of every year. (See Dii Cange, Glossarium 
ad Scrtjifores Mcdi€/> et [nfimre iMtinitatis.) 
ANNAGOONDEY. [Sec BisNaoHUU.] 

ANNAMABOE, or ANNAMABOO* a town wdth a fort 
belonging to the English, on the Gold Coast in West Africa. 
It is ten miles east from Ca])c Coast C/Ustle, and six miles 
I east from the intervening Duttdi fort of Nassau. In Mr. 

I Bowdich's map (Missioti to Ashaniee) it is placed in 5® 5' 
N. lat. and 5° 40' W. long. The fort of Annnuiaboe is con- 
sidenjd to be tho sti*ongcston the coast. It is of a c[iiadraii- 
giilar form, and is built on a low site close to the shore, tho 
town surr.uinding it in the form of a crescent, and coming 
down tc) the sea on both sides of it. The dirc(*tion of tho 


It is of no consequence that on some utlu?r nc<*,asious 
Tacitus may have deviated sonniwlnit from the strict line 
which lie thus lays down for himself —that he may have 
for a moment dro|>ped the annalist and assumed the liis- 
torian. It’ it should even be eonteiided that his jjarrative 
does not in geii(*ral (exhibit a more slavish submission to 
the mere sucaa'ssion of jears than others that have been 
dignified with the name of historians, that is still of no eoii- 
s(‘qiienee. He may have satisfied himsidf with tin? more 
humble name of an annalist, when he had a right to the 
prouder one of an hisloriaii ; or the other works nderred to 
may he wrongly designated histories. It may he, for 
instance, that he himself is as much an historian in wluit 
arii <!alled his Annals as he is in what is called his llisiart/, 
111 that case all we can saj is, iqioii any interpretation of 
the words that ma) he ad\anr‘ed (except inde(»d the foolish 
one pnipi»^eil by Auliis Chdlius), that oik' of tho titles is 
wrong. 

In lib. iii. cap. fjo of his Annals, Tacitus tells us that it 
formed no part of the plan of his Annals to give at full length 
the seiitinuMits and opinions of inrlividuals, except they 
were si^nalh/ eharaclorize<l cither by somt; honourable or 
disgraceful traits. In chap. of the treatise on Oraloiy, 
attribuftvJ (o 'facitus, the aiitfior e.v presses his opinion <»f 
tiio general churaefer ol’ (he style of anliont annals; and 
{AnmiL xiii. 31) he carefully marks the (li.>tinc(ioii between 
events IH to br^ incorporated into jiiinals and those which 
were only adapted to the Acta Diurnu. [See Acta 
D ll) UNA.) 

The distinction we have slated belwc'cn history-writing 
and annal-writing seems to be tho oni» that has boon com- 
monly adopted. An account of invents digested into so many 
siM’cessive \ears is usually entitled, not a liislery, hut annals. 
The Ecvlosiastiral Armais *>1' Haronius, and the Annals of 
Scotland, by Sir Davitl Dalrymple (Lord Hailes), are weli- 
kiiowii examples. In such works so (•oniplctoly is tlm suc- 
cession of yiuirs considered to he tlie go\crnirig principle of tlic 
narrative, that that succession is soinetiines preserved un- 
brukmi even when tho events themsches wouhl not have r<r- 
ipiired that it should, the year being formally enumerated 
although thiTc nothing to bo tohl under it. The year is 
u! least always stated w ith e(iual formality whether there he 
niany events or hardly any to related as having happened 
ill it. In this ro'^pect annals dilVer from a catalogiUMif events 
with their dati's, as, for inslaiwe, the Parian Chronicle, Tho 
object of the latter is to iiit irnate in what year eertain events 
happened: of the former, what events luippened in each 
year. The liistor\ of the Pelopniinesiau war by Thucydides 
has the character of annals. The e\ents are arranged dis- 
tinctly under each year, which is further divided into sum- 
mers and winters. All political reflections arc, for the most 
part, placed in the mouths of the various commanders on 
each side. 

In tho Rheinisches Museum f ar Phihdosfe, &.c.., ii. jahrg. 

2 heft. pp. 2y;.{, &c., there is a dificpiisition by Niebuhr on 
the distinction between IIi^tory and Annuls, in which ho 
limits the latter nearly as has been done above. But the 
greater part of - tlie paper is taken up in endeavouring to 
account for the definition given by Aulus Gellius, which is 
illustrated in a manner pcrha]is more fanciful and ingenious 
than convincing. Tlierc is ii truuslatiun of it in the Sixth 


j coast here, it will he recollected, is nearly due east ainl w'cst. 

The fort of Annaniaboc is <*oinnnindcd by an ofliccr w^ho 
, holds tlu' next rank In the governor of Capo Coast Castle. 
! According to Captain John Adams, in his Remarks on the 
j Cl unit ri/ e.rtendin}^ fntm (’’ape Palmas to the River Cotiffo, 
, (fcsvo. 182.'},) (he population of the town then amounted only 
to JOOO or 4000 persons, most of whom, he says, had becoitiu 
opulent from tin? trade in gold and slaves, of which this tort 
had long been the chief mart. Some among them are de- 
i .scribed as acting by a sort of hereditary right in tlie rapa- 
! city of gold-takers fo all ships that arrive, that is, offline- 
I tionaries whose business it is to manage all negotiations and 
{ bargains hctw\'eii the traders and the natives, and to be 
j responsible for the qmility of tlu‘ gold, by a per centage on 
] the aniount of which their servh-cs are paid. Mr. Meredith, 

: howwer, in Ins Account tf the Gold Coast, (1812,) speaks of 
the place as liaving been formerly much more populous. In 
1807, the inliahilants, who considered thcm.sclves ns belong- 
ing hy tlieir position to the nation of the Fantees, took part 
wifli them against the Ashaiitees; in conscciucnce ofwdiich 
both the town and fort were attacked hy a vast body of tho 
latter. About 10,000 of the inhabitants of Aiinamaboe, 
according to Mr. Meredith, being tw'o-tlhnls of the w'hulc, 
w'cre slain on this ocr'asion; and about 2000 more of them 
took ivfngi? in the lorl. The fort w as held by a garrison of 
only about thirly men, and witli ditficulty w'itlistood the 
assault fif the immense ho.st that oneompas.sed it. A ledge 
of rocks exteruls in front of this tow'ii a few yards from tlio 
shore, wliich makes. Captain Adams says, a good break- 
water. 

ANNAMOOKA, i.slaiid of. [Sec Rottiskdam.] 

ANNAN. [Sec Cochin (^iiina.] 

ANNAN, a town in Scotland, in the former stewartry of 
Annandulo, and in the county of Dumfries, 70 mih's S. of 
Edinburgh E. by S. of Dumfries, and 20i W. hy N, 
of C^irlisle, 54'* N. lat., I I' W. long, of (Jreenwich. 

The town is si1uat(*d on the river Annan, not far from 
where ii falls into the Solway Frith. Ov(?r this river there 
was formerly a bridge of five arcdics, now' replaced by a more 
modern one of three ; tho river is navigable for \css<‘ls of 
*260 to 300 tuns, to within half a mile of the town, and for 
\esst4s of r»0 tons up to the bridge, forming a good natural 
harl.Miur. The road from Carlisle to Uiimfries runs uhmg (ho 
principal street, and there are small lanes or cId.scs leading 
to the right and Icit, but tlu* increased size of the place has 
caused suim? new' strei;ls to he built. Tho houses are, in 
general, gf>od ; some handsome buildings have been lately 
erected; and the town is paved, and has a neat and im- 
proving appearance. The manufactures carried on are of 
cotton and Icaihi'i*, but not to any great extent. The trade 
of tho place is cliictly coasting track! : there being littki 
foreign comracrc'e, except the annual importation of a cMrgo 
or two of British American timber. The exports are grairi, 
malt, potatoes, hac^on, freestone, and Scotch timber; the 
imjiurt.*', «*oal, lime, slate, limber, herrings, salt, colonial pro- 
duce', ami gc^r.eral merchandise from Liverpool and White- 
haven.* I’luiro is a freestone quay to enable vessels to take 
in or discharge their lading. ;Tl^*re is a salmon fisln'ry in 

• Poc Ap^cinlix to Hr. jli/riiuUvriil Svrvn/ of Dum/riMnAir^ 

QfCfiiHb, 181:2), from uhicli llu'so ^Kirliculttrn uf tlic IraiK* of Atiuati siie cliii‘l1y 
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liic rivnr, nn<l lln‘ st‘;i t\irl»<»(, nml j\ variety of Amall 

Hsli. Tlu‘ Hm* (jf iho liHo on llu* <‘oast is Iwrnty-onu feet. 

The* iiurish t>l Annan rxt-Muls lliroo inih'S alutij^ tho ooaHt, 
ami iiiilo inlaiuK ami harl a population, in ISiH, of 

.oo.j:*. It is iiiten-^iolod h\ l)a* vivrr. It yields a eonsidcr- 
ahle c|iiantit> of |n>tators, and eohtain.-. quarries of freestone, 
Jillle^^loni^ and granite. I'he li\ ia in the Presbytery of 
Annan and Sy m»d of Diimfrii's, and in the putronu^c of the 
c*ar/ofHopefonii. Thnv i- a /lourisliin^^ ara/Jeiny lately esla- 
and cntlowrd hy tin* Iwritor^y and the l»nr^di cmiJieij. 

Annan is tJioii^lif toiia\e been a Ilcanaii station. It uas j 
held in llei^ witJi tin* whole te*rri(ory e»f Annandaje, hy tJie ^ 
aiieestors of Robert Hriie<‘. 'J'liis l;in;il\ had here a stately 
castle, of whieh the riinis may sidl he seem. L’pon llie sue- 
cesHion of the Bruees to tin; throne, Annan heeame a royal 
bur^h, and it now returns a nieiiduT in ronjunelion with 
Dniii fries, Sampihar, Kirkemlhrijjht, and l.oehiiialien. (Sin- 
clair’s Arnmnf >if SrttUnmi, N:e.) 

ANNAN, a riNerof Nr(»iland. w hieh ri^e-.in the mountain 
raimi» that runs alonic tiu* nnriheni hmuidary of Dinnfrii's- 
shire. It has a m'lieral snulluTU eoui'M* in .1 loni»; narrow 
valley, into whieh a nnnilier of small lal(*ral \alle\s opeiu 
The Moffat Water, whieh is the t hief hram h of the river, 
ri.Hes ill Lcm-Ii Ski'iie, at an elevation of l.'tOO feet. The 
whole eonrse of tin* Annan is perlnqis ahoiit forty miles. 

AN N AN DALK. the distriet on tin* banks of the aheve 
river, and the middle division ef the county of Dum- 
fries. It formed, under the desifrujiiion of the slewartry of 
Allnand}ll«^ one of tin* thriH* juri^lietioii'^ into wlneli iht^ 
shire of Dumfries was oma* ih\ided: tin* ollieis were the 
shin* of Nithsdale and tin* n*uralil) of Kskdale. A stew art rv 
was u distriet governed l»y a shenlf or stiinird appointed 
by the kini^. 

AN N A'l*( >ldS, a town in Marylaml, mi the soiith-we^t 
bunk of the Si*\i‘rn, in'ur its outlet into ( hesapeiike Bay , 

•'>7' N. hit., rti ' 'jr' W. lon;jr.. and |w*-nty fne miles 
E.N.K. from Waslnniit"ii. Annapolis, thoiiHrli mily an ni- 
considerable place with a populati wi of about ‘JJiiU, has been 
the seat of uo\ (‘I'linieiit foi* Alary land e\er siii(*e The 

chief hiiihliiio is the state house. I'lie total toniiaoe of the 
distriet of Annapolis iqi ti» Deeeiuher 1 h:U, was only 

dl7ii!, enrolled and lii-eiised, of which was employeil 

in the coast mu Iradc. < R 'pin t o// tin' nntl Siivi^ 

ihf tho I'fnirtt S/n/rs^ 'Id ^ Nz-.w/o//.) 

ANSA'J'IH.IS. ii couiiiy of Nonji Scotia, in the north- 
western pari of t he pro\ nice, hordenn*/ on tlu* Bay of Kmnly. 

It contains si\ towiisliips, and returns five iin*inbers to the 
proMm*iul t>arliaincnt. 'flu* fust I'nimpean si*ttlenicnt in 
NoMi Scotia was made by llu* Krciieb in this quarter, in the 
year ir.ni, at the plrue wbi'ii* the town of Annaii »lis Royal 
now stands. The rri ucb s^-tth-iueul wasoalleil INul Ro)al, 
aiidwastwici? taken b\ the Kiiubsh, oui-e in 1(11 l,andai/ain 
in I7IU, hy expeibtions fitted <inl I’rmii the 4(iU>iiu-s of New 
Kni^hind. On this I.imI uia-asiDu, tin* nauu* of the town was 
changed to Aimap'dis, in hmuuir of (^)ueen v\nut! ; at the 
name tiiiu* the piovmcc, which h:ul lu i u calb'd Ai*a<lia hy 
the French, hail its lumu* chatiirrd to N.>\a S* i*tia. Uiub r 
this name it was ceded fo ]*’ni*land hy |•'r.lllce in 171.1, ami 
lias since i*oii(imit*d in British po-.sessimi. 

The town of Anmipobs remained the st\it of the pro- 
vincial ^o>eniiii(*nt iiiitd I 7 ou, w lien, upon ibc IbmidinL* of 
Halifax by (losenioi* (.'ornw albs, tin* uo\ermnenl ollices 
were transferred to the new town. 

The town of Annapolis, situ'ited in I f’ It)' N. lat., and 

37' W. hmi;.. is built on a peninsula fornu'd where the 
(wo rivers, Annapolis and Allen, di-ciiarjire tlu iiiseUi's into 
Ammpolis Bay. Since llu* binldiiin of llalilax, it has Io.hI 
mueh of its iinporlanci*. Tlie *;overnmcnl huildini^s and tbr- 
tifications have fallen to decay, and tlie trade of the plaee is 
luueh diminished. 

The ri\cv Annapolis, w hich rises in the tow n ship of Corn- 
wallis, Kino’s County, runs parallel with tlie Bay of Fundv 
for about seventy miles, and falls into that hay tlirou;;[h 
Dit;by*s Hut, baxino prexiously expanded into a wide 
a'stuary, e-alleil AmuqioVis Bay. The river is navi^^nble for 
bouts ttiul small ve■sM•l^^ tlivowj^b the m*i*ater p*arV of il> 
course. The iiopulation of tlu* county, at the census taken 
in lH' 27 , was I l,r>i»l. ( Bi»uelu'itt»’s lirHisIi Dtintininns ni 
Surih dmcri.*.i ; Monv.iu s UtUrs /nmi Aura .^rolia : 
M lb-ofjor s hntish A/zirrun,) 

ANNA'TKS Iroia • anmw.' a yuiir, a snin nui.l bv tlu- 
pt-reon pwjsi-iitwl to a dmroh liviuff, boiuo tlu- c-stiin-it...i 
valu« of the Uving for a whole year: It .^tho ^'JhS 


that is Otherw ise called Primiti®, or First Fruits, the 

last of which terms tho origin and history of the payment 
will ho tnsated of. We may merely mention hero that the 
amount of tlie annates in each cure was formerly regulated, 
ill England, hy a valuation of henefu^es, made by Walter, 
bishop of Norwich, under tho directiiai of Pope Imvocont 1 V. 
in tlu* year 1*254, in the reign of Henry III.- that anew 
valuation xvas made in 129*2, in the reign of hidward I. 
and a third in J53.5, in the reign of Henry VIII., according 
lo which Fast, roinmonly called the Liber Regis, or King's 
Rook, the clerg-y are at pre.senl rated. Tiie.se* tines w'ent 
tiifinerly to the bishop or ttie pope; hut on tiic king being 
n-cogiiized as head of tho chiir(‘h ut tho Reformation, they 
w<*i*o traiislerred to the crown. In the reign of (|iicen Anne, 
liowi*\cr, they wi*re given up in England to form a fund for 
the augmentation of poor livings. In Ireland, uniil the act of 
last ses'.ioii |i»r tho reform of the ehutch, they were uptditMl 
in the first instance to the repair of cburclies, and to the 
augmentation of poor livings after tbat object had been 
satisfied. By the late act tho demand of first fruits is aho- 
lislicd in tliat country, and in lieu of it all cccdesiaslical 
•Ls’i^nu'.^ ahoxe a certain amount are to pay yearly a ta.\ 
regulated hy tlieir \ulue. In Scotland, by an a(*t jiassed hy 
till? |>arliaiiieut of that kingdom in 1072, tho heirs or exe- 
(ajlor.s of every holder of a spiritual henefice are allowed the 
first half year’s stipend after that to whieh the ineunihent 
w as entitled at the lime of his death ; and this is e'alled the 
Ann, ur'Annal. As it belongs to the exoeutors of the cler- 
gvnuin, and not to himself, it can neither ho assigned hy 
linn during his life, nor seized in payment of his debts. 
[See FiirsT Fauns.] 

ANN K UF AUSTRIA, queen of I^ouis Xlll. of France, 
and n*gi*iit during the minority of Louis X1V^, occupies a 
prominent plan? in Frc'iich history. Daughter of Philip II. 
oi’ Sjiaiii, slu* hecanie tho wife of the young Louis XIII. 
in the year l(iir>. It is worthy of remark, that Bio will 
and policy of the great princes who have governed France 
luive alxxays been counteracted by their (pieeus or female 
fa voiirili-s, thus exemplify ing the witty sayingof Louis XI V.’s 
granddangliler, that wlien queens reign, men govern, and 
that when kings reign, women eventually decide the course 
of events. The grout Henry IV. of France Inul for his 
darhiig project the hiinililing of the House of Austria. His 
queen, Alary of Medieis, was averse to this |M)licy, and no 
‘ooner was Henry in his grave than she took iiieasuri*s 
lor ii. recoiu ilialion with Spain, and sealed it hy a double 
marriage, oiu* uf which was that of young Louis Xlll. with 
Amu* of Austria. The adminislration, however, fell in a few 
years into the hands of that master-spirit, cardinal llichclien, 
w ho resumed Ilonrv I V.’s views of humbling tho pride 
and luiihiiinii ol‘ ihe House of Austria. In this he instantly 
loiind an enemy' in Anm? of Austria, and a struggle 
eii>ned betwixt them, in whicli Atiiie, though a queen, 
and a qiu i’n regnant, was compelled to yield, as long us he 
lixed, to the great minister. 

Had Anne hv*en a woman of greater talents or more pleas- 
ing i*liara(*ter, it might have been otherxvise, hut her Spanish 
education, licr i*olduc.s.s and gravity of demeanour, which 
only covered frixolity of thought, alienated, rather than at- 
traf*led Louis Xlll. Uqxai this feeling Richelieu w'orked, and 
he w as able at once to inspire Louis with dislike and with 
jealousy of his (pieen. Her natural attachment to her native 
country was another fault which the canluuil represented 
as a crime, and liis whispers as to her betraying intolli- 
gence brought npmi Anne the ignominy of having her 
pcrMin searched, and her papers seized hy the jealous 
vigilance ol ()nh‘«*rs <*ommis^ioned by l^ouis himself. When 
it xvas gi*ncrally known that the queen was in disgrace, 
and was the ol>jix*l. of Richelieu’s anger and mistrust, this 
xxa.s sullicieiit to rally around her the host of malcontent 
nobles, with (iahlon, the king’s brother, at their head; 
they xvere all jealous of the ministers ascendency, and 
feurful of iii.s schemes, w^hich menaced the remaining inde- 
pendence of the aristocracy^ It does not appear that Anne 
was more prtvy to their plan of resistance and rebellion than 
she could have avoided being. But her name was unavoid- 
ably implicated, and .artful cardinal made of this a 
specious tale for the king s ear. He represented Anne as 
disgusted with her royal husband, and endeavouring to get 
rill ()(■ him through conspiracy, in order to place Gaston, 
duke of Orleans, in his .sti^ad. Louis XIII, fully believed 
this malicious tale, and eouipclled his queen to appear 
at the council-table, there to listen to this grave chafgo 
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the rojal mouth. In suoli a Hituaiion, Anne's dignity of 
character came to her aid. She sQojrned to reply directly 
to such a eharfi^c, but observed conteiiiptuously, * That loo 
little was to be ^aimnl by the chan{*:e, to render such »i 
design on her part probable.’ 

What ^'avc most force to Richelieu's tale, was the 
court whit^h the duke of Huekin^huiu liad openly paid 
to tlu? tjiieeii of France. Madame de Mottcvilic, Anne’s 
attendant, u Jjo Jias written the memoir of her li/e, ^fiyes a 
circumstantial accountof the arrogant passion of Rufkiii^:- 
liain, and ooniesses that the suit of the En^^Iish duke 
plcas<^d the queen's vanity, if it did not touch her heart. 
C)n one (M*c!asion, after having taken leave on his return to 
London, he hurried back from Amiens, found liis way into 
the queen's slet:pin|^-room, where it was usual for her to 
receive visits, tiling hitnself on his knees by the bcMlsidc, 
ainl tJ^avt^ full vent tdapassion that shocked the attendants, 
as passing beyond the bounds of eticpictte. Anne ^ave but 
a gentle reprimand. Ne^rlected by her husband (who par- 
took not of her bed for twenty- three years after their mar- 
ria^e), Anne was not insonsihlo to the ehivalric altachinfml 
of a noble and a statesman, and ini(i;ht perhaps have ^iven 
soiui* handle to inalicioiis insinuation. At all events, she 
rciiiained without inlhieni‘c, alienated from the kiiij^ s alfoc- 
tions ainl council, till death took away monarch and minister, 
and left to Anne, as inother of the infant monarch, the 
undisputed reins of power. 

There was then a clianj^e of poli<*y similar to that which 
liad taken place on the death of Ileiiry IV. Mary of Medicis 
had counteracted and ahaiidoncd all his .schemes fur huiu- 
blinjx Austria, hy iiiakin}^ peace with that rival power. Anne, 
of Austrian blood, now did tin? same, from haired to Riehe- 
lieu's memory, as much perhaps as from family atfeclions. 
Slieilid this with less ahrnptnc’ss, indeed, than Mary, haviii”’ 
tin? ^ood fortune and ^“‘^d sense to have and to choose for 
her minister a man bred in Hichelieii's sednud, one who 
liad learned his address, hut who had neven* been endowed 
with his disinterostedmsss and l\i;*li Mews. This was 
Ma/arin. Anne’s sideetion of such a man for minister is the 
^r(*atest proof of her discernment. As a foreij^ner, ho 
was completely dep(?ndent on the hand that raised him ; 
and eonsLM|iiently there was less danger of his hecomins; 
iiiioratoful, as Richelieu had been to Mary of Mt‘di<‘is. 
I’or tin* same reason, he was unconnecled with any power- 
ful parly, and the queen made full use of his abdities, 
witluuit beinR in danRcr from his ambit ion. 

Anne of Austria's policy in this choice, thoiij^h perhaps 
the wisest, \vas still not the bsss fraufifht with daiijjjer. It 
alienated from her at once the party of the noblesse, which, 
criislu'd by Riebelieu, bad made common cause with Anne 
in her distrracc.*, and now raised its head to claim voiij^eance 
and «poil. Amonj'st them were even the que(?n's peculiar 
friends, the duke of Beaufort, who was a kind of favourite?, 
and the duchess of Chcvreusi*, the bosom companion of 
Anno. Mazarin's advice compelled bis mistri'ss to resist 
llu? unreasonable demands of these, her former partizaiis ; 
aial the consequence was a general conspiracy a^aiiist tlie 
queen and her minister. Beaufort was sent to prison, and 
laadamc do Chevreuso a^ain exiled. Mazarin, like his 
juvdeeessor, ini^ht have triumphed o> er the noblesse alone ; 
Imt this class now' (?alled to its aid a new, and hitlicrto 
nesjjlocted body, that of tho citizens, or burfress-class. 
These were easily inflamed against Mazarin as a foreij;iier, 
and as a lluaiic?ier, fertile in tho invention of new taxes. 
In addition to this, the parent oiliccs of the judicature, which 
had become venal, bad fallen into the bands of the middle 
or citizen-class, and the magistracy, bcin^ iiossessed of tlie 
power of sanctioning or resisting the royal edicts, made com- 
mon cause with the citizens, and thus a powerful comhina- 
tion was raised against the authority of Anne. An attempt 
on her part to treat the magistrates as she liad treated the 
duke or Beaufort, by imprisoning tbern^ gave birth to a 
popular insurrection, which p^ed succcsstul. The queen 
and court were for a time prisoners in the Palais 
and coin polled to submit to tho dictates of tho mob. Tim 
Spanish pride of the queen with dilliculty induced 
to submit to neCessitjr. She threatened at first to tling 
the heads of the captwe magistrates to the mob, rather 
lhan deliver iheix persons, and bet ‘\ndvgnat\ou at t\ui 
time provoked a powerful enemy in the future cardinal 
de Retz. But she was compelled to smother both prido 
and anger. The people had their will. Tho court, how- 
ever» took the first o|^rtunity of escaping ixoia Pahs 


and recurring to arm.s. A civil war commenceil between 
Anne, her minister, and their adherents on one side ; and 
the noblesse, the <'itizcns, and people of Paris on the other. 

Oni? might think that the advantage in such a quarrel 
must necessarily remain to the latlcT. But Anne and 
Mazarin's address, after many vicissitudes of fortune, <*aine 
off truitiiphant. First they rallied a considerable portion of 
tlic ariiiy% and the king's iianie was to them a tow'er of 
.str(?f]gt]i, which e]iabl(?d thf?m to resist the funuidable 
rebellion of the capital. The Vntndeurs too, as tho fiisiir- 
rectionisis w'ert? playfully call«?d, were not very earnest in 
their rc?hellion. Ther<‘ was no enlliusiasui, no fanaiicistii. 
Tlu? resistance w*a.s rather the effect of momentary inipa- 
ticn<*e and <lespite, wliarli vented it.self in epigrams mewe 
than in (Icadly missiles. The young noblesse considered 
the campaign as a frolic, and however the citizens and 
magistrates might wish to obtain a <*ertain measure of 
political froodoin, similar to that for which England had so 
lately struggled, it was evidimt that the nobles looked with 
nt» favour on such schcmi‘s, and would eventually concur to 
mar them. Seeing this, the inagistraey determined to 
bring about an aeconimodation. It was no ea.sy task. A 
suspension, or rather a cessation of hostilities, was produced 
by tlu? retirement of Mu/arin. 

lie returned, however, for Anne was but a cypher without 
her minister; and llu? war again broke out. The court 
hud sccui*e<l a defender in Turenne, who triuinplu?d even 
over all tlu? valour of the young noblesse, headed by the 
great Ctmdc. 'fhe result of tho rebellion, and of Anne 
of Austria's .■idininistration, was, that the nobles and miildle 
class(‘s, vaiuiuished in tlu? field, were iu?ver afterwards able to 
raise tlu'ir beads, or to offer resistance to the royal power, up 
to the period of the great revolution, l-ouis X.lV.is, in gene- 
ral, s;iul to have foundt‘(l absolute monarchy in France. But 
it was rather tho blunder|^iiid the frivolity* of those who 
idly espoused the caus<? onj^dom during that motuirch's 
minority which produced tms effect. Anne of Austria's 
triumph was that of monarchy. Slu?, ru- nt least the e\<3iits 
of her regency, conlrihuleil far more to it, than all tho subse- 
quent imperiousiu'ss of Louis XIV. ; and hence tlie epoch 
of Anne’s administration is one of the most important in 
French history. 

Anm* niiist have l)ec»n of pleasing exterior, ns not onlj' 
the account of M. de Motteville, but her p«irtrait in the 
Vienna gallery, tostitics. That slm was uncliash? dt>c‘s not 
appear, notwithstanding all llu? accusations of her story- 
telling times. Though not a woiujni of talents, she was at 
least fortunate in her regency : above all, in her choice 
of Mazarin. Her i nil uence over the fate and the court of 
France (?(»ntiniied for a long linu* : her Spanish haughtiness, 
lier love of ^‘(‘rtuiionial, and of all the pride of power, were 
impressed by education upon the mind of her son, 
Louis XIV., who bears tlie blame and the credit of much 
that was hers. Anno of Austria died at the age of sixty 
four, in the year 1GG6. 



ANNE, fiuet?n of England, the second daughter of 
James 11. by his first wife Anne Hyde, was b^>l•ll at Twick- 
enham on thebth F(?brimrv, J/iC-J. 81je was educated in the 
religion of the Church of England ; and, in Itjs;?, was niar- 
Tiod \iy Xhii \)'vsbop of 1-iondon to prince George, brother oV 
t‘AivV^\vau V ., king of l>eiuinirk..;- At the revolution in lf*»H, 
Anne and her husband adlie'red to the dominant ])urt> of 
her brotlier-iR-law William 111 . ; and, by the? act of settle- 
ment, the English crown^ in default of issue to William and 
Mar}'> was guaranteed to her and her children, louring tho 

c; 
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roit*n of WilliaiYi slic? appi arn to Imvc liv«M in murh tlisrom- < 
fort. iiPiiluotcMl hy hrr -istor, nm) livjifnl uitli roldnoss l»y < 
tho kin;jr ; :iiid sin* hii-l:iin'*(l tlir licjivirr alllirtion ol losing’ 
all hor rliiltlron in inl’.iin v, * xr*‘pl *»nt‘ son, I lie duke of 
Ciloin't^sler, wl)o *!u*d at twelve \e.ir.'. i>l fliis 

event, as well as the jircsious death ol «|ueen Mai*), ren- 
diu-ed an alterati»»n in the a< l of* sellleTuent neeessary ; and 
l.he prineess Sophia, dowa^tii* tdeetress ol JIanoxer, and Ih'I 
clesreiidanls heinu Pn»ti*s1antH, were (keliired next heirs to 
the throne, in default id’ diri'ct heirs to William and his 
sistor-in-Jaw Anne. [See Skttlkmknt, Act or.) The 
exiled Uin^j .lames ll. died i»n the lf>lh Noxeinher, I 70J ; 
and J^cnuH XIV. of Krane<* hiivinvr reet'^nis<*d the elaims of 
.lainea’s son iothe En^dish throne, William 111. rommnnded 
the retuvn of his imiha.>^sador from Kratiee, and diNmi-s(*d the 
ErciU-h amhassatlor from En^hind. Another (*anse oi hos- 
tility between Franee ami England had arisen in the recog- 
nition hy l.oui.H XIV. of the elaim of his j^rpniidsnn, Philip 4>f 
Anjou, to theerown of Spain. Tlie P \iM iriov Tkk.\tii-;s be- 
tween Franee, Enuhuid, and Iloll.ind, in and I7(h>. had 
otherwise retrulated the siK<*essiun of Spain: the first treaty 
deehirin/^^ .Josc'ph Ferdinand, electoral prince of llavaria, 
prc-snmplixe heir; andthe st>eond,upon the d(*ath of Joseph 
Ferdinand, deehirintJt the archduke Charles ])resuini»tive 
heir. The will of Charles II. of Spain, who died Noveinher I, 

1 700, hy |j:ivinj; the erown to Philip t>r Anji>u, had mate- 
1 tally disturbed the hulamu; of power m Euri'jie established 
by the Pkac k ok Ryswk k in I(i07 : and th<* nrojiiiitiou 
by France of this test amenlavy dis\)osition, in \iolaliou of the 
partition treaties, uniti*d, in I7ttl, Ku«lan<l, Ibdlaud, ami 
(^her European powers, in tlu* determination to resist an 
arraijiijmiient which seemed to bestow surh a fonniilahh* pre- 
]>onderatice upon tin; Freiieh monarchy. [See IIac.'IJK, 
Al.MANfK OF.*) 

Idider thi’se circumstances, Aniu‘ aseended the throm*, 
upon the death ofWdliam 111,, (in the stli Mareli, I 70'J. 
The hostility between the whi^ and torv faction at home, 
which went on increasin'* in violence to the t*nd of tin* 
rei>4;n of Anne, was in its eommeiiceiuent gn‘atly initiirated 
by the united opinion of the eonntrx as to t la* . justice and 
]>olicv of 1 he war w it h Franee and Spain. On the 1th May, 
within two months after Anne had succeeded to the throne, 
war was declared by Knj;hincl, the Empire, and Holland, 
Uf^aiiist Ihest* powers, 'riii* ^(.MU'ral proi^ri'-s of this memo- 
rable war will he didailed under the head SrceiissioN, War 
OK. Th(* extraordin.u) cainpaieim in the Cow Countries 
and flax aria, by which the. iiiilil.ny jilorx of England was 
rai.sed higher than at an) jieiiod since th** days of Ed- 
w.ard IT 1., w ill he described in the life of M AHJJiOKOiUitf ; 
the brilliant succCss»*s of the Envihsli arms in Spain under 
lord Pktkwiuuumtou will be fovind in the iiuliee of that 
sin;ri|]:ii' eommander ; and the naval exploits of this w ar, of 
which the most si;^nal e\aiu\)le-. wi-re the capture of (Ji- 
WHM.TAU and V*oar Mmion, will la* found in oiir accounts 
of those places: and in tin* iM’ojjraphies of the Eiiji;lish 
udmiraU. Lkakk, KooivK, Siiovk.i., ami Si -vNiuieK. 

The legislative union of Scotland and England, com- 
pleted on tlie *27111 .Inly, 17l>f»,was one of the most important 
<»venls in the n’ij^n of Anne, of which the progress and con- 
sequences will he detailed in their proper place, Si otlanh, 
I In I ON OF. 

During the brilliant conr.se of MarlboruU”irs comjuests, 
the spirit of political inlri'^ue, wliich was pi*rhaps never more 
fully dev(*loped than in tin* latt»*r > ears of tlie rei^ii of Anne, 
WU8 .stifled by the enthusiasm jjf tin* people. Hut as the 
war of the suc(*essi()u proceeded with few indications of its 
beiiifi' hroii^lit to an end, tlit* ;^reat. commander of the Entr- 
lish forces i^radiialJy lost hi.s popularity, from the Indief that 
liis own avarice and aiubitiuii wore tlic ’ icipal causes of 
the hurdens which the war necessarily entailed upon the 
iiiiiion. A formidable party, too, had ari.soii, who us.serted 
the supremacy of tlio eliurrh and the doctrine oi* the ri^flit , 
di\*ine of kin^sund the pas.sive obedience of .subjects — opi- 
nions which had exmdled James IL from his kitij^om, and I 


iiions wnuii iiau expelled James 11. Irom lus kitij^om, and 
had placed his childless duuj^hter uix>ii the throne. The.so 
opinions, however, wore supposed to tie iiulii'ectly encouraged 
by the queen, and wore exceedingly popular amongst si pas- 
tnonate and unreasoning people, riio iinpeaclimout of Dr. 
pACHEVXRBL for preaching these oniuimiu — 1\ ia iviilfl 
niynshnicnt, which hud i 


^CHBVXRBL for preaching these opinions,— his mild 
iMmhmcnt, which hud tlie eiSffot of a veal acquittal.— and 
"*5||^quent triumphant proKress through the kinedom, 
I? pw-sage of violent chan ges. In the 

1710 the tory supremacy was cslublibUed. The 


duchess of MAULnoKOTTcn, lo xvhnse talents and decision 
nf character the queen had long submitted, w'as thrust out 
by the new favourite, Mrs. Mash am. The ministry of 
(JoDOLPTfiN and SiiNOKRi.ANn was di.splaeed by that of 
HoLiNCitiKOKK and OxFdun. The command of the army 
was tak(*n from Marlborough aiid bestowed upon the duke 
of Okmo.vd. During the progress of tlie.se mnvuhive 
changes, which nin.st have been distracting enough to the 
quiet tenqw*r of Anne, sh<i was deprived of the sympathy 
of her ])lacablc husband. Prince (I rouge of Denmark 
(lied on the 2iSth October, 1708, 

The fust a(d of the tory ministry wa.s to enter upon ar- 
rangements to bring the war to a conclusion. In 1711 
iii*gotiatiuns wen* entered into with Franee. amidst the pro- 
t(*slations of the allies ofdreat Britain, and these negotia- 
tions, aft(*r various (liMienlties, were terminated by the 
luemorahh? treaty of April 11, 1713. Utuecht, 

Pkace of.*) 

By the treaty of Utrecht the succession to the crown of 
(Ireut Britain had b(*(.*n guaranteed to the House of Hano- 
ver. Hut a snspi(*ion began soon to prevail lliat the queen 
and a portion of her government secretly favoured the pre- 
tt*nsions of the .son of Janit.*s II. The niinority iii parlia- 
mi*nt atti'nqitcd lo carry several measures w'hich W(ml(l 
bring these suppfwu’d partialities lo a test. The queen 
\\ a >, compelled to invite the Electress of Hanover to Eng- 
land ; and upon tlie death (►fthat prin(*ess in Jxnu*, 1711, to 
issue a prochimatieii otVering a reward for the appr(*hoiision 
of ln*r brother sliould he attempt to land in Great Britain or 
lri*land. It is atlirmedhy a writer in the lUo^ruiihic Ihii- 
rrrsf'Hr, upon tla* antliorit) of some secret memoirs, that the 
^(>n of .lames 11. at this jnnetiire clandestinely visited Eng- 
land, and in :in interview with his sister concerted measuivs 
for defeating the Hanovt'rian suee'ession. The tory ministry 
was, however, shattered by the quarrels of Oxford and 
Bolingliroki* ; tla* wliigs carried the nation along with them 
ill llu'ir (l(*minciati(in of thi- ptNico of Utrcs'ht, whicdi had 
led the countr) little hesiih's a barren glory; and the dis- 
satisfaclioii with tla* union (tf Seotland threaU*ned to break 
out in open insurrection. Tin* hiailtii of the »jncen gave 
way under these distractions. On the 20th July, 1714, sVie 
pi'toogiierl jiarliament ibr a month, and falhng almost imme- 
diately after into a state* of w*eakncss and letliargy, died on 
th(* su(‘(*(‘eding 1 2th of August. It is said that her last 
words were an expression of ])ity for her brother. 

Th(^ reign of Amu* has hei!n (‘ailed the Angii.staii age of 
F.nglish hleratuu*. ll produced Addison, Arhulhnot, (^ori- 
grevt*, Pope, Prior, Nteele, and Swift, writers of a high de- 
gree of oxeell(*nee jn their ])arti(!ular walks, but .scarcely to 
h(‘ coiupar(‘d with the* great poets of the reign of Eli/ahetli, 
or w iih a few other illuslrions names of a succeeding gene- 
ration, such as Milton and Drydcii. 

ANNEALING. There are certain substances, more 
cs]n*cialh glass and some of the iiu*tals, which on sudden 
cotding after having been meHed, acejuire groat brittleness, 
and in the cast* of glass, a disposition to lly to piee(*s by 
inodi*rate changes of b*m])eniture, or slight exha-nal force. 
This is rem(i(li(‘d by annealing, which, with rcsp(*('t to glass, 
consists in healing it, l)(*low tlu? point at which it s(>ft(*ns, in 
what iwi*. teriiu'd afi/irdfinii arms, the glass h<*ing gra- 
dually renuned from the holler to the cooler parts of the 
furnace. The briltlem*s.s of glass has been attributed to 
tlu! di.sturbaiice, attendant upon the hasty cooling, in the 
regular arraugeuient of its particles. [See Glass.] 

The m(*tals also suffer r(*markahle t*liang(*s ns to their hard- 
ness, touglnicss and hripleness ; thi.s i.s especially the case 
with iron alter it Inusbeen converted into steel. The alteration 
of .struclure which they undergo i.s not thoroughly understood ; 
it is, however, Ci*rtaiii that some mallcabl# metals which 
crystallize on cooling, are brittle in their crystallino state, 
and that this .structure is altered, and they are rendoted 
tough by }i(*ating and rolling. This is remarkably the ease 
with zinc, which is incapable of extension under the ham- 
mer, excejit in a Flight degree, without cracking ; but when 
it has bctm passed through the rollers, at a moderate in- 
oroaso of temperature. iL'Iificomos almost as llexible and ail 
tough ns copper. This must be derived from some 

alteration of structure, and fresh arrangement of the par- 
ticles, which must be considered as owing h) a process, if 
not identical with annealing, yet bearing a strong analogy 
to it. [See Brass and Stkkl.] 

ANNECY, an episcopal city of Savoy, on the north bank 
of the Lake of Annecy, stands at the extremity of a beautiful 
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plain suri'ound(Hl by delightful eminences and lofYy calca* 
reous mountains, suid at an elevation of 1430 R. feet (Saus- 
sure) above the level of the sea. It is 22 miles N.N.K. of 
Cbanib«'ry. Annecy is the principal seat of manufacturing 
industry in Savoy, and has between 3000 and OOUO inha- 
bitants, with establishments for cotton-spinning, calico-print- 
ing, and a glass-house. Some iron-mines are worked in the 
iieighhuurluM)d. 

The 1.4ike of Annecy washes the edge of the town. Its 
giMiatest length is about nine miles and a (|Uurtor, and its 
average width three. Tlie greatest depth is 196 E. feet. 
This lake discharges itself by several canals, said to he Ro- 
man work, all of which unite just beyond the tinvn of An- 
necy in one stream, culled the Thic»n, which empties itself 
into the Fier, a tributary to the Rhone. 

ANNE'LIDA (Cuvier), an extensive cli\ision or class of 
animals, established by modern nutuialists partly at the 
expense of Linnaeus's heterogeneous class of worms (vc/7/jca). 
It was Banm Cuvier w'ho first proposed to distinguish the 
annelida in I80‘i, (diiclly ou account of their blood being of 
a red colour, as in the leech, and circulating by means of a 
double system of complicated blood-vessels. 

The name is derived from the Latin word annulm\ a ring, 
because the animals arranged under this division always 
have their bodies formed of a great number of smaller rings, 
as in the earth-worm. Their external covering, or skin, is 
soft and pliable, and their bodies, ha\ing no b*niy skeleton, 
are soli, and in general more or less of a cylindrical form. 

The annelida are ft)r the most part oviparous, but the 
leeches and earth-worms deposit what are termed capsules, 
or iiicmliranoiis cocoons, containing many embryo young. 

There is litlle variety in their mode of life. Some live in 
fresh and ollu?rs in saltwater; and others, like the hair- 
wonii iGoriHus), are ampliihious. Some species construct 
tubes in the interior of stones, or in shells, which they juudo- 
rate, or in madrepores. Some specit?s again form calcareous 
eases, or cement around them various forcM'gn .substances, 
particularly sand. The sedentary species are timid, and 
when taken froni their retreats I'au neither escape nor de- 
fiuid themselves. The Krntntia, on the other hand, an? fre- 
(pienlly very nimble, and can defend themselves well by 
means of their bristles. 

The researches of Baron Cuvier and M. Savignydid much 
to produce a clear arrangement of the animals under notice 
according to their physiological structure ; and hence MM. 
Audouiii and Milne Edwards, who have more nicciitly in- 
vestigated tile, slruclure of many species, have in part adojiled 
the classification, slightly modilled, of those naturalists. They 
make four divisions, groups, or orders, each difi'ering in 
structure and in muniuiv.s — the Errantia, the Tubicohi, tin! 
Tcrricola, and the 8uctoria. 

The Errantia {Xerciiltf\ Ravigny, Cuvier) 

are. With few exccYdious, cssentiaWy t\ttci\ for walking cw 
swimming, and are rarely sedentary. They have in general 
a head distinct from the bo%, witli antennin and e>es. 
Their mouth is furnished with a protractile tube, more or 
less distinct, and in general with jaw*s. 

The Tubicola (Cuvi«*r) arc essentially sedentary, and live 
almost uniformly in the interior of solid tubes, which their 
structure forbids them to quit. Their respiratory organs 
ii-o usually ob.servable on a certain number of the segments 
of tln!ir bodies, commonly at the anterior extremity. The 
feet are distinct, though short, and always armed with hooks 
as well as bristles. The head is not distinct, and they have 
no eyes, antennoe, nor jaw's. 

The Trrrico/a always live in aj..hole or gallery in the 
ground, and are without foct, instead of which they have 
some short bristles to aid their movements. They have no 
distinct head, ey^s, antennoo. or jaws. The mouth is always 
terminal, and sometimes furnished with tentacles. 

The Suett^ria difler from all the preceding in having nei- 
ther feet nor bristles, and by being furnished at each ex- 
tremity of the body with a prehensile cavity or sucker. They 
liavo no distinct head, but may almost always be obscr^^ed 
to have eyes and jaws. They arc cbielly parasites, and live 
at the ext>ense of other animals. . , 

ANNIBAL. [See HanniiiXI^]. 

ANNIUS of Viterbo, a well-known Dominican monk, 
who lived in the fifteenth centui-y. His real name was 
Giovanni Nanni, hut in conformity with lire custom of the 
age ho I.jatinized it, and dropped the first letter, in order to 
render it more completely classical. Ho was born at Viter- 
bo, in 1432, and died in 1502. He entered early into the 


Dominican order, and became famous for his acquaintance 
with the Eastern as well as the Greek and Latin languages. 
His W'orks are voluminous : the most ivniavkahh! is entitled 
Anliquitati(m Uariaruni J^nfumhiu X^IL^ rum Canimr}!- 
tarii.s Fr, Jotmnix A^tnii Vitvrbiensis, in folio, Uoinc, 1 I'jh, 
several lirnc's rc]u*inted. This collection professes to cuiilaiii 
a number of historians of high antiquity, Berosus, Maiietho, 
Myr.silus the Lesbian, Fabius Piclor, Man*us C-ato, and 
others, w'hose works, hitherto unknown, he professed to have 
iliscoverod at Mantua. That these jinytended historians 
w'ere forgeries, there can now Vie no doubt ; whether Aiiniiis 
W'as deceived or the deceiver, whether he forged them him- 
self, or siillered from <*redulity and want of penetration, 
is a matter on which authorities arc dividtsl, and whieli it is 
of little moment to discuss Ilow^ He published two other 
W'orks which excited a great sensation from the eirnini- 
stances of the times, and the recent capture of I’onstanfi- 
noplf!, one entitled Trartatuft dc imperio Turrontm^ the 
other. Do Futuris Christ iattanun Triumph is in Tnrrns et 
Sararoufts ad Xf/stum IV., et Omties Pnnripos ('hristianos, 
being the substance of a .set of sermons preaclied by him at 
(ienoa on the Apocalypse. iPio^. I'nivorselle ; see also 
Bayle and Moreri.) 

ANNIVK'RSARY, the yi'iirly return of any reniarkahlo 
day, called, in {)ld English, by the expressive term yt*ar-day. 

Anniversary days are festivals celebrated by the’ Romish 
church in honour of the saints, one or two of whom are as- 
signed U) every day in the year. The long catalogue of saints 
being iinknowm to the chuieh of England, anniversary da\s 
are not generally madt*}i matter of religious observance. Somo 
few' days, iinconneefi'd with religion, a re however still noticed. 
'J'ho hirlh-day of the reigning monarch is very generally 
celehrateil by holydays and rejoicings ; the anui\ersary of the 
Giiiipowder Plot has been rescued from oblivion by the love 
of scliool-ho) s for fire-works and the pageant of Guy Fawkes : 
and the oaken bough still preserves the reinemhrancc of the 
rc.storatioii of the Stuarts. 

Literary anil seientifie associations generally ecdchrato the 
anniversary of their original iiislitulioii, and social parties 
are still held in domestic life on the birth-days of lieads of 
families ; with these exee])tions, the ohservanee of particular 
days has greatlv declined in England. 

ANNO. [Hoc Hanno.I 

ANNO BOM, the smallest and most sontlu'rn of the 
four islands in the bight of BialVa, is about four miles long 
and two broad. It is mount ainoiLs, and rises ahriqitty iroiri 
an unrathotnahle depth to the ehwation of near .'jnod feet ; 
hut with the cxeeptiou of one preelpilous mass, the heights 
an? of a rounded form. The a.scent to this jieakcd summit is 
very steep and dangerous, owing to tlie looseness of iluj 
numerous stones which cover the side of the slope, ami are 
in M state of dceimiposilion. At the foot of this height is a 
smaW shallow lake, uhowi thveivrpiarters of n mile riniiul, 
with a liottom of still' hluish clay: the water was found l«> 
be very sw'ect. 

The regular winds are fn>m the S.W. : less rain falls 
here than in the other islands of the bight; the rainy sea- 
son is eon fined to April and May, and Oeiober and Novein- 
her. The precise character of the climate as to health si'cnis 
still doubtful. This island is cbielly \ isited for supplies of 
sheep, goats, pigs, lish, ecM*oa-niits, bananas, lemons, Se\ ilh? 
orangejs, &c. Fowls are seari'e. There is plenty of water 
on the island, hut the heavy surf on the shore makes it ditli- 
ciilt to procure. The population is about .lutio, who li\e 
chielly in a large village near the north-east point of the 
islaml, off which is the only tolc?rahIy saftj roadstead for 
shipping round it. The natives are quift! harmless. Their 
houses, which aro small, are rudely constructed of j-ougli 
boards, gnis.s, mud, and the f«K)t’Stalks tif the cocoa-nut tree. 
This island was discovered by the Portijgue.se rii 1 173, hut 
is now governed by a native of the island, who is totally 
independent of the Portuguese, but appears to have no great 
authority. 

Anno Bom lies in 1® 24' *S. lat., and about f»® E. long. ; 
but w'e nrc not able to state its longitude accurately. Capo 
Lopez is the nearest part of Afric^a to Ann(» Bom. (From 
I Memoir drnscriptive of Prince's htand ami Anno Horn, by tlie 
f late Captain Botelcr, R.N. London Groff. Journal, vol. ii.) 

AN NON AY, a town in. Franco near the northen: ex- 
tremity of the department. jOf . A fdik-lic, at the junction of 
two rivers, the Diaume (or iV'om) and the Canche, wlio.se 
united streams flow into the Rhone, frciin the right hank of 
I which Aiinonay is only five or six miles distant. I'he town 
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whw'li is ni'itlw'r 1 hvj 5<5 nor han^lsonie, sttinds on tlio 

lou«uc<)rUiiiil l.ctvvivntlif lwostrc-;iTn» iilxn.'-nii'ntionod, by 
wlii^h it is s«*pMr;jii'il its Mihiirhs. J! is celebrated lor 
its I>;n»cr, wliirh is * -m,- id.Mv.l the l.i-sl ill Fninrc : and it also 
lias iu:inul:u-tnnr. oi rlnil,.. ^ilks, cnttnti, wax, and lesitlicr. 

It is the busi.-si lo-.Mi iji il.i' and Us population 

has vi-rn NMtIi Mvr’.i\ «.>|MMit\ imfil it has surpassed that of 
aii> oihfi plMv ifi AnlrrlMj. In the F.rtn/r/npntifi Mt'f/tn- 
iffnur, ( pul.li-hcMl in 1 7s_»,) it is callod “ petite villo, ' (a small 
nmiij in tiu- Uii'hnnain* ( V/nw-vv'/Zc dda Franrf\ (]H04,) the 
inhiihif.inls are ^ixeii mI :tHUU ; but the latest aulhontios 
(MM. Hrun ami Ualbi) raisi* it to 8000. It is about ihirly- 
Ibur miles in a .-'traiubl lim* nurtb n! Privas, eapilal of the | 
departnuMst. , , 

Anuniiiiv was th<; hirth place fif Monujolfier the atfronaut, 
and *)!’ (lie ( ‘oiinl. Hnissv d Anjjlais: to both of whom luuriii- 
.lUMits ha\i‘ l)et‘n epeeted bv their townsmen. 

ANNUAL KK(ilSTKk. The earliest KnKli.sh puhli- 
f*atioii whi<'h lias any <'Iaim to be considered as siii Annmil 
Ffirislt^r is I'Mwjird (’;ii:iiiib<*r!uyne s An^fuf Nntitid, or the 
Prr^rnt Stotf' »;/ Juisj^hv/d, wbieli lirst appeared in 1008, 
and ri'jitinned (o be ainuially republished with the rerpiisite 
alfeiMliiMis (ill (he year I 7o:t Inelusive. Ilut this work, as 
its tille jmlieales. presented uiereVy an aeeount of the eouniry 
ill its exisliiijJ!: slate., with h'^ts of puldie iiiiietioiiaries, &c.,^ 
and tjave no n^p.ister of t>ecuirene»’s. Our first history of 
tlui year, we helieve.wjis that ^iven in the Fotifirnt Sfafe of 
hltirirjii\ \s'hieh was he^un in 171 I by Abel Bo\er, a 1‘reneh 
refuLo e, and (he aullior i if (he well-known Fr/ttrh and Enii- 
fish fhrfinnart/. This puhlieatioii was eoiUiuued till the 
year J r.i’O. Althouuh this work aptieured also in annual 
volimie'^, it was n-alU puhli-^bed in inoiitldy lunnhers. In 
1710 was romnieneed (Ik* Htstnnral Fe^tstrr. h fjuarterly 
puliliratioii, which in liki' manner wais republished in \o- 
hina‘s at (lie i nd of each >car. The rep^idar publication 
having (liken up (be liistoiy of public. alVairs only from the 
(Mb of .f.innarv, I 7 Hi, two \olinnes were printed lofjetber in 
eitnlainiii'.j .ill account of e\ents (Vom (he last day of 
.lulv, 171 I, np to (bat dali*. ]u*m|r the first M'venteeii 
inonlhs of t be rciL^n of (iei)ry;i' 1. Witli these introdiwtory 
volumes, (luTefoo*, I he ih^torieal lle^ister forms a chronicle 
of (he atfiiirs of (bis and other countries of Kurojie from the 
aree^si«ui of ibe llo\i-.e of Hanover, The <‘onipilors, to use 
tiu'irown worrls, <*<»nliiu‘ llienisehes to na*re ‘matters of 
fact, without makin*/ an) dcscani tliei'C'on t‘ithi'r of coni- 
nicndation or rcprclicie ion.* This work .ilso, ahoiit (he year 
1 7.J7, bei'an (.» appear in mtinthly nuinher.H, The change 
was probably a dvinix «*irovt, thi* volume for 17-tS was, 
we hi'lieve, llu* last that atnieart'd. The Historical Heoister 
was prinlc'd ami sold by (k Mecn* in the Old Hailey. The 
]irice, w liile it was published c|uurlerly, w as one shillin*' 
each part. 

'Idle lirst Annual Ueoisler, properly so called, which ap- 
pisired in this counti) , w as the well-known and valuahle 
work whieli still (•••nlinnes to he published under that tille. 
'riiis work was proje«*ted by Robert DtMUley, the bookseller, 
in conjunction witii Hdiinnul Hiirki*, who was alreaily we^l- 
know ii in the literary circles of the metropolis as the author 
of file Kssay on the Suhlimr and PfantiJ'nf, tlio Jlndiratam 
*>/ yai arid XocrV///, and otbiT anonyinmis works. The rir.st 
V(duiue of J>o<lsb*v's Annual Hei^isler appeared in .fuiie, 

I nndor the tille of Thr Ann tad itrsrisfn^ or A Heir of 
Ihr History^ PoUtirs, and. lAtrratnrr of the IVw 175H, 
printed for R. and J.DodsIey, in Hall-Mall. In tho Hrefaeo 
are enumerated tho several points of mnelty in respect of 
which (ho w'ork is conceived to luue an a<lviintatre over its 
predecessors ; and of the.se tho firstniieiitioned is that it is 
an annual, andni>t n inonthly publication. Others are, that 
it t.ik<^s np the history of the war in w hich the country was 
then eii^ajjred, from its eoninieneement in 175.5; that ’f | 
contains a c-olledion of .state- papers, i21ui>trative of the his- 
torical narrative; and that, by its iiiiseellarieous department 
and its notices of new hooks, it unites tho plans of the nin- 
gaiines and re\ lews. The history in this volume consists 
of SI Tent y six pajjfes divided into ihirtinm chapters, the first 
seven of which. nniuiii»[ to thirty* two pa^cs, are oeeupioil 
with the first three years of the war. Then follow in order 
the chnmicle, extemlinjjf lo sixty-se\en pajros : the collection 
«»f stale-pa]>ers; eharacters ; extraovdimirv adventures, in- 
cludinjr an aecounl of the sulfenn^rs of tbe'^HTsons confined 
in the Hlack Hole at ( aleutta iu June, 1750 ; literary and 
jiiiscidlaiiemis essays ; poetry, iiududiiijr pieces hy Akenside, 
William Whilelieud, and tho king of Prussia; and lastly, 


an account of remarkable books published in 1 758, among 
whiirh are Jortin's Kritsmm and Walpole's Royal and Nid}h 
Authors, The volume consists of puL^es in all, besides 
Preface, Contents, &c.. 'fliis and several of the succeeding 
volumes were so popular that they iniickly rati through five 
or six editions. There is imdoiiht tluit, for some years, the 
historical narrative was written hy Hurke, who also prohaVdy 
edited I lie puhlii'ation and sidocted the rest of its <!ontents. 
He appears to Imve hemi paid for his ser\ices at the rate of 
too/, the volume. Mr. Prior, in his Life of Burke, has 
given engraved fac-shniles of tw’o receipts signed by him 
for two sums of 5(»/. paid to him hy Dodsley for the Annual 
Register ol’ 17(11, the first dated on the 28th of March in 
that )ear, and the second on the .'lOth of March iu the year 
following. This volume was not puhli.slied, as appears by 
tho prelU<;e, till a later period than usual in 17(12. These 
receipts are in the possession of Mr. Upcott of the London 
Institution. Burke took a great interc.st in the condia^t of 
the Aiinuid Register almost as long as ho lived ; and Mr. 
Prior states that much of it was written from his dictation 
for ahmit thirty yt'ars. Latterly it was writtem hy a Mr. 
Ireland under his direetiim. It is generally believed that 
th(‘ work again received oceasional rontrilmtiuns from Burke 
after the breaking out of the Ficnch revolution ; and cer- 
tainly some or the \olnines bebmging to that period are 
written with remarkable ability. To the departments above 
emirnerated were afterwards added others of natural history, 
useful projfcts, and antiquities; tog(*lher w ith lists of pro- 
motions, marriages, births, deaths, and patents ; hut some 
of these heads have been sine(‘ diseonlinued. The dilficiilty 
of bringing out tlu' work W'ithin six months of the close of 
the? )ear appi*ars to have been very early felt. Tn volume 
third the Chronicle has, for the first time, a ditVereut paging 
from the History, ac<*ording to the plan which is still fol- 
lowed, having, as is stated in the preliwe, been put to press 
before the Histtiry was n-ady, in order to expedite the publi- 
cation. Till' work, how «‘vcr, grailually fell into arroar, and 
at li'ugth, instead of some months, it was nearly as many 
years alter the <‘vents had taken place till their history ap- 
peared. The jmhiieation was in this slate about the }ear 
1780. ( I ri'at exertions, however, wt*re soon after made liy 

the conductors to recb\er 1 lu.-lr lo.st ground ; on one occasion, 
two ) ears, 178 1 and I 78.), were compressed into one volume, 
the 27th; and early in 1801 they had the satisfaction of 
|)uhlishing (he volume for the year iiniueilial<'Iy ])receding; 
thus closing (he century witli (he work completed up to that 
dull*. Since then (lie publication has proceeded regularly 
at the rale of a viduinu each \ear. That hist puhlisluHi, 
being the Annual Register for 18J2, is the 7dth of the 
.series. Of the older \olumes, several haVo been reprinted 
(»f late years in order to complete sets. An index to the 
work, from its eomineiieement to the ycjar 1780 inclusive, 
was published soon after the completion of the volume for 
that year, and has been several times reprinted; and in 
1820 a second indt*x njipeardl, comprehending the former, 
and embracing also all the additional volumes up to that for 
IHIO iiiclusivi*. 

In 781 was published the first volume of the Now An^ 
final containing the history of the preceding year. 

It was projected and originally cditi*d hy Dr. Kippis ; after 
whose death, in 1705, it was conducted by the Reverend 
Thomas Morgan, LL.D., tin? c<»adjutor of Dr. Aikin in the 
preparation of his Hiographiral Dictionary. Watt, in liis 
Rihliothcca Rritanniru, states that this publication was at 
one time edited by the late Mr. John Mason Good : but w^o 
do not observe that this, is mentioned in Dr. Olinthus Gre- 
gory’s life of that gentlemuii. The New Annual Register 
was continued till 1825, hut it never attained the reputation 
of its pre<!c<*essor and rival. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register was commenced in 
f J 808, and was continued ut least till 1 825. Wo believe it is 
no longer publislicd. Some of the earlier volumes of lliis 
w'ork were written hy Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Southey; 
and it was throughout conducted with great ability. 

Other w*orks of this clcscription are the Annual Asiatic 
Roi^i.stor, begun in 1 7951 ; the Raptist Annual Register^ 
first edited by the laic Dr. John Kippon; the Historical^ 
Po/itiraf and Literary for 1769, published in 

1770; and llie Itnpeinal and^ County Annual Register for 
1 8 1 0, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1811. The two last mentioned seem to 
have been dropped after the first year, 

A French work, in imitation of the English Annual Re- 
gisters, was commenced at Parii^il 1818, under the title of 
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Annuairc Historique Annuel; and there U also the American 
Annual Pe^ister, puhlishcMl at New York. 

ANNUALS. By this name gardeners designate all 
plants which, if sown in the spring, will llower, perfect their 
seed, and perish in the course of the same season ; if two 
seasons are generally recpiisitc for this purpose, they tlien 
call plants bii^niiials- hut in fact they arc both of the same 
nature: annuals, if sown in the autumn, become biennials; 
ami the latter, if sown early in the spring, will go through 
every stage of life in the same year ; the only difference be- 
tween them is, that biennials are rather longer in completing 
the term of their existence than annuals are. 

Physiologically considered, such plants belong to a much 
more extensive bo*ly of vegetables than is usually supposed. 
Plants may be said to consist of two kinds, those which 
perish after once producing tlieir fruit, and those wliich 
cfuitinne to grow and produce fruit year after year. To the 
first of these < lasscs belong not only annual and biennial 
herbs, but also many ]julms, the agave, and sc\erul other 
III ( >11 ()(' ot \ led o 1 1 on s trees. 

The nsiiiil iiit'thod of multiplying annuals is by their seed. 
It is, liowe\er, possible to dispioise with this nuxh*, and t(» 
]>erpetiiate them by cuttings, care only luMiig taken lliat tho 
jiart used for a ciiiting is not in a liowering stale ; in this 
way the fugitive heaiUu*.s of sucdi plants as batsums and the 
like may be perpetuated. Kven cucumlxM* and nudon plants 
may be renovated wlimi in thc^ last slagt! of decay by their 
young branches being cut off and made to put forth ; 

and the different races id* <‘ahbagcs, the ([ualities of which 
can scarcely he preserved by the precarious plan of seed- 
saving, may bi! carried forward from >i?ar to year. (See 
iiunlrner s \ol. ix. p. 

Gai-fletiers distinguish annuals inbitwo kinds, hardy and 
lender: the first oompreheiuK all those wliich will grow if 
their seeds arc sown at once in the open border ; the last 
consist of such as retiuire t»i be raised in artificial heat. The 
inanugemeiil of both these is so simple and well known that 
little reipiiivs to be said ii])on the sidijcct: tlxMn are, how- 
ij\er, two or three ptiints tliat deser\e to be ])articularly ad- 
verted to. The seeds of hardy animals are ai>t to bo de- 
stroyed by birds, or to bo scorclied up by a continuanee of 
dry Weather : both these accidents may he preienled by in- 
verting oier the patch in which they are sown a common 
flower pot : this should he examined daily, and as sikjii as 
the ]daiits are found to In* making their appearaiuv, it should 
he elevated a little by ri'stiiig its rim ini two or three pebbles, 
so as to admit air and light. After a little while the ]>lants 
will hii folly esIahlishiMl, and the p«>ts may be renIo^ed. 

Two things only are to be observed in the nianagement of 
tender annuals beyond the ordinary pcactice of ex m-y gar- 
dener. First ly, tlu'v should not he raiM il in a very liigli 
temperature if they are afterwards to be planteil in tlu? open 
air; and seeondly, the seiMllings should never be transferred 
from the seed- pan at om t* to the i^pen ground, but should 
always undergo the intermedijj|f,e operation of being trans- 
ferred into small pots. Very great care should he taken not 
to give them miadi lu'at, especially at night, and they should 
be ex])osed as iini^di as possible to air after they have r>ni*e 
rootcil in their pots: unless this is attended to, they heeome 
weak and what is called drawn up- or what might be failed 
starved — for Ibis well-knoxvn ap])caranee arises from the 
plants not having hi'eii able to consume the necessary (|uan- 
tity of carbonic, acid gas, which is, as is well known, the 
matter on which they feed. Plants can only fwid in free air 
and bright siinlight ; if therefore they are prevented from doing 
this they are starved; for it must not be supposed that a co- 
])ious supply of stimulating manure will sup])ly the place of 
light and air; on the contrary, it will but augment the mi.s- 
chief f hat results from their deficiency. 

ANNUITY (in Law) consists in the payment of a 
certain sura of money , yearly calculated, and charged upon 
the person or personal estate of the individual from whom it 
is due ; for if it is charged upon his real estate, it is not an 
annuity but a rent. [See Rknt.] A sura of money pay- 
able occasionally docs not f:onr»titntc an annuity ; the time 
of payment must recur regularly at certain stated periods, 
but it is not uoeessary that thc-e periods should be at the 
interval of a year ; an annuity may be made payable quar- 
terly, or half-yearly, (as is very generally the case,) or at any 
other aliquot portion of a year ; and it may even bo made jiay- 
able once in two, three, twenty, or any other number of years. 

Under tho Roman law, annuities were c.biefly such as 
were created by will, constitv^ng u charge upon the heir m 


favour of the legatee. (See Digest, Ub. xxxiii. tit. 1 . Domat s 
Civil Law, 2d Part, book iv., tit. 2, sec. 1.) In the middle 
ages they were frequently given to professional men as a 
species of retainer; and in more modern times they haxe 
boon very much resorted to as a means of borrowing money. 
When the perstm who borrows undertakes, instead of inte- 
rest, to pay an annuity, he is styled the grantor; Ihe jim-snu 
who tetiSs, being by tho agreement entitled to receive the 
payments, is called the grantee of the annuity. This prac- 
tice seems to have been introduced on the Contimmt with 
the revival of commerce, at a time when the advantages of 
borrowing were already felt, but the taking of interest was 
still .strictly forbidden. In the fifteenth century contracts of 
this kijdd were decided by the popes to be law fnl, and were 
recognized as sn<*h in France, even though every spccii-s of 
interest upon money borrowed was deemed usurious. (Dti- 
inat's Civil Law, 1st Part, book i., tit. ti.) The eomnicr- 
eial states of Italy early availed themselves of this mode of 
raii^ing money, and their example has sinc(i been followed 
in the national debts of other eon n tries. [See National 
Dkht. Funds. iStocks.] 

An annuity may lx* created either for a term of years, for 
the life or lives of any jiersous named, or in |>erpetnity ; and 
in the latter case, though, as in all others, the annuity as to 
its .security is personal only, )ct it may he so granted ns to 
dcsc<;nd in the sam*' manner as real propeiix ; and hence 
an annuity is reckoned among the species of incorporeal 
hereditaments. 

A ])erpetual annuity, granted in Ciinsideration of a sum of 
moni-y advanced, ditfers from intertjst in Ibis, that the 
grant(‘e has no right to demand back liis principal, but luu^t 
be content to n ceive the annuity wUiidi he has puriduised, as 
long as it shall pleasi* the otlwr party to continue it: but 
the annuity is iu its nature redemuahle at the optitm id* the 
grantor, — who is thus at liberty to disidiarge Itiiiiself from 
any further pavmeiits by returning the money whiidi he has 
borrowed. It may, however, he agie<*d hit ween the parties 
(as it gmiiM'ally has been in the cnMiion of our own natiiaial 
debt, which consists cliiclly of annuilies td’ 1 his sort) that lh<» 
redemption shall not take place for a certain number of 
years. Tlu* number of years within which, according to tho 
present law of France, an aiinuiiy of this sorl (iim‘ rente 
constituti'e on in-rpetnel) may he made irnMleemable, is 
limited to ten. (See Cotle Civil, Art. J'J(J!), kc.) 

An amuiily for life. «»r years, is not redc(‘iiiahle in tin* 
same manner; hut it may he agrenl l»\ the pailies to tlio 
i‘oiitract that it shall he ivdemiiahlt* on certain terms ■ or, 
it nia\ ath'i'ward.s he redeemed by <*oiisimi 1 of both pailies: 
and wliere the justice of the ca i* rcipiire'-^ it, (when* tli(‘re 
has been fraud, I’or instance, or the bargain is uni’cason- 
ahle,) a court of eejuity will de<*re(* a ndemption. When 
such an unnullx is graiiliMl in coiisidmalioii of mom*) 
advamad, tho annual [laMiieiits mav lus coiisideii'd :e. 
comi»osed of tw'o portions, one h«*iiig in llie nature of inlen -^l, 
the other a return of a portion of tho prim ipal, socah ulaled, 
that, when the annuity shall have delennined, the whole of 
tho principal will he repaid. Annuities Ihr lile c*r mmis, 
beiiiir the only st'ciiril) that can ho gixeii hv per-oiis who 
have thomselves hut a limited interest in their ]noperly, are 
frequently made in < on.-.ideration <d‘a l(*an. lh*.-.ides tin ^ ad- 
vantage, annuities for life, inasinmdi as (hey are atteiideil w ith 
risk, are not wit bin tho reach of tho usury laws, and are there- 
fore often use<l in order l«» evade them : the legislature has 
h»r this reason thought lit to riM|uiro that certain lornialitu .s 
should he observed in creating them. It is onaclid (In 
stat. 53 Geo. III., c. I ll) ‘ That every instrument by whicli 
an aiinuilv for life is granted shall he null ami voiil, uidess, 
within thirty days after the oxocution thereof, there shall bo 
inrollod, in tho "High (.!ourt of (Jlmmtery. a iiieniorial coii- 
fnining tho dulo, tho nai es of the parlios and wilm*Sbos, and 
tho cuiiditioiis of tho contract ; and if the lender dot^s not 
really and truly advance tlic whole of the considt;ration 
inou(*y, — that is, if part f)f it i.s ivturnod, or is paid in notes 
w'hich are aftt‘rvvar*ls fraudulently canecllod, or i.s rc*taimd 
on pretence of answering future payuionts. or if, being ex- 
pressed to Ihi paid in money, it is in faivt paid in good.s.—lhe 
person charged witli the annuity (that is, tho honovver) may, 
if any action slioulil he bmught against him for the pay - 
ment of it, by applying to Iho court, have the instrument 
cuncollod. Ihe same .statute also enacts, that c^very <-on- 
traet fiir the purcdiase of ati atmuity, made with a minor, 
shall be void, and shall remain so, even though the minor, 
on coming of age, should altcmnt to conUnu it. The pro- 
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viHions of aro intended f-o be confined to cases whore 

the uniiuity i.s granted in considfriilion of a loan. 

Aiiniiitio inaybe, arnl wrv frequcMitly an*, rr'jaten by will, 
and sucli a ])r(|U( s( is c.nMdiVcMl in law us a ^reneral Icfrncy^ 
and, ill of a iltdicicjiicy in the estate of the testator, it 
willabate |)r.)|).)rfi.inalil> with tlio oilier lofjacies. The pay- 
laeiii of an a/iniiify may be rliarf?ed either upon some parti- 
eular fund (in whirh ease if tlie fund fails the annuity 
r ( a^e^) nr nj»on the whole personal estate of the i^ran tor ; 
u'hieh i^ iiMially etreoled by a deed of covenant, a bond, or a 
u.m-.int nf ;itn»niey. If tlu? jiersori char^^ed with the pay- 
ment o(':iu annuity beeuiiies bankrupt, the annuity may be 
|)n*\e<l as a ihd)t beloiv the (^niiinissioners, amf its value 
asrerlaiin*il, aeeordiii;; to tin* ])n)vUkin.s of the bankrupt act 
(f. (h i.. I e. Ifi, s. r> l). Tlie value thus ascertained be- 
e(»*iu> a ilehl charged upon llu? estate of tlie bankrupt; and 
hr!<'h\ h.ilh the banknijit and liis surety are disi barged from 
all Mihsecptenl payments. 

irilu' person on wlin.^e life .'in annuity is granted dies be- 
tween t\\i» (lays id’ payment, the granlei* has no eluim what- 
e\er in re-peel <)f llwi tim.? elaps»*d .sinee the last day of pay- 
ineiil [m'i* Ai*i»oirj lONMiiNi'T : from tliis rule, oowever, are 
e\( epied . im Ii aiiiinities .is are granted for the inaiiitenanee 
of the gr.Liiti‘4*, and llu! parlies may in all easn's, if they 
elnmse it, i.y an express agreement, provide that the grantee 
shnll ha\e a raleahl.i portion of the annuity for the time he- 
twi en lli'^la^t ])aymi*nt and the death of the person on whose 
life it is graiit(‘d. On government annuities a ipiarler's 
aniiiiity i; paid to the executors of an aimuitaut, if they 
corn.* Ml and prove the death. (Sec Comyn’s Dtgrsff tit. 
Anmnty; Luinley (hi Annuities.^ 

ANNUrrV, a term deri\ed from the Latin rtww//v, a \ear; 
sii.oid\ing, in its most general sense, any fixed sum of 
money wliieh i-. jiayahle either yearly, or in gi\en portions 
at slated periods of the year. Thus, the li*ase of a house, 
whadi let^ Ihr ju/. a yinir, and which has 17 years to run, is 
to the owner an annuity of ad/, for 17 years. In an ordi- 
narv nsiM»l the term, it signi(ii‘s a sum of money payable to 
an iiMh\i«hial yeaily, during life, hi the former case, it is 
« ailed, in leehnical language, an tnnntittj rrrttiifi, and in 
the laJler, a ///e atnntiitj. 

It \> e\idenl tliat, every henelieial interest which is either 
to e ailmue for (*\er, or to stop .it the end of a given time, 
such as a IVeehold, a least*, a debt to h(^ paid in ) early instal- 
ments, isce., is etinlained under tin* general h(*ad of an u//. 
UNI ft/ trrftii/t, while every such int(*resl wliieh terminates 
with the lives ofanv one or more individuals, all (hat in law' 
is e.illeil a ///e-e.s/o/f, and all salaries, as well as wliat are 
most er.iiMiionlv knowii by the name of lill* aiinnilies, fall 
under (lie latter term, (dosi'ly eoninaled with this part of 
tin* siihjict are ( oi'vnoi.ns, (vvhieli see,) in w Iiiidi .in estate 
is held during certain lives, hut in wliieh lliere is a power of 
ri*n«.*wing any life vvlu'ii it drops, that is, snhsiiluting aiiotln*!' 
litb in phii'c of tlie tbrnier, on pav ni(*nt of a line — ukvmi- 
Mn.Ns, or the inlmvst \\hi»di the next iiroprit'tor lias in any 
i'sl.ite, 5ce., after the death of the present-— and tiff-insnrancr^ 
(see I\sM«AM K.) in whitdi tin* (piestion is, what annuity 
must A. pay tti 1>. during his life, in order that B. iiiay pay 
a given siiiii to A.'s executors at his dt'ath. 

If nionev could not be improved at interest, the value of 
MU anniiilv certain wmild simplv be tin* vearlv sum multi- 
plied bv tin* niimher of vears it is to continue to he |)aid. 
Thus a lease for .1 v i'.irs of a housi* wliieh is vviiitli I oo/. u 
year, might eitlier he b )U*:ht by paying the n'lit yearl>,i>r 
l»v paving ;*()()/. at mice. A life annuily, in sneh a case, 
will 111 * worth an unnnitv eerlain, iM'iitinued tor tin? average 
niimher of vears lived bv individuals td lln* same age as the 
one to whom the annuity is granted. But if eompouiid in- 
lere-l In* siipposi'd, whieli is always the ease in real transae- 
tious of Ibis kind, the landlord, in the rase of llu* anUii.vy 
certain jiisi alluded li», must only receive such a sum, as 
when pill ooi i.» inteivsl, with lOO/. subtracted everv year 
for rent, will jusi tu* exhausted at the end of d years. To 
exemplifv this, hi os suppose that money ean he improved 
at I pi*reent. In 'fahlc 1., in the column lioaded I p. c. 

( I per eetil.) wi* find 1 11 :> opposite to 3 in the first eoluiun, 
hy which is meant that the present value of an annuity o| 
o//r futun { to laM ;{ years is *11 M., or The presiuit 

value of an annuity of Itui/. under the same circumstances 
is, 1lierefo'*e, '27 7'^}/., or -7 7/. lu.v. 'This ir, the value of u 
lease for three vi ars corresponding to a yearly rent of lOU/. 
The landlord who receives this, and puts it (»ut at 4 per 
cciit.y will, at the end of one >ear, have JSd/. Vis. From 


this he subtracts 100/. for tho rout which has heeome due 
and puts out tho remainder 1fi8/. \i9, again at 4 per cent. 
At the end of a year this has increased to 1 06/. 2s. 1 0{(/., 
from which 100/. is again subtracted for rent. The re- 
mainder, 96/. 2tf. 10J</., again pul out at interest, becomes 
at the end of the year 99/. IDs. 9ri., within three pence of tho 
last yearns rent. This littb? diflerence arises from tho im 
perfection of the Table, which extends to three decimal 
places only. 


Tabi.k I. 

— Present 

‘ Value of an 

Annuily of One Pound 

No. ol’ YoJiiH, 

3 |i. c. 

3) ji. C-. 

4 ji. (’. 

b 

1 ). c. 

1 

•971 

•966 

• 962 


*9.52 

2 

1-91.1 

1-900 

J *886 

1 

•859 

3 

2-829 

2*002 

2-775 

2 

•728 

4 

8-717 

8*678 

3-680 

3 

•5l#i 

5 

4 -.580 

4-.5I5 

4-152 

4 

•329 

6 

.5-417 

.5-829 

5 - 242 

5 

•076 

7 

6 -2:10 

(i-115 

6-002 

.5 

' 7H(i 

8 

7 020 

6-874 

6-788 

a 

468 

9 

7'7.S(i 

7 • i.OH 

7-485 

7 

108 

10 

H-:>;to 

8-817 

M-lIl 

7 

722 

!.•> 

11-9.18 

11-517 

11-118 

lt« 

8.80 

20 

1 1*877 

1 1-212 

18-590 

12 

4#i2 

25 

17* n:} 

16- ISJ 

1 5 • 622 

11 

094 

30 

19 -coo 

J8-892 

17-292 

15 

.872 

40 

28- 1 1.5 

21-85.5 

19-798 

17 

159 

.50 

25-7.80 

2t-456 

21-182 

18 

256 

60 

27*67#; 

21-915 

22-628 

18 

929 

70 

29-128 

26 • 000 

28-895 

19 

343 

Foi 1 
ever J 

38-388 

2.8*571 

25*000 

20 

000 


To find the present value of an annuity of 1/. p(»r annum 
continued for 10 years, intL»rc?st being at per cent., look in 
the column headed .5 p. (*., and there, opposite tl) 10 in the 
first coluiiin, will be found the value 7*722/.^or 7/. Mv. 

This would be commonly .said to he? 7*722 yeafs purcha\o 
of the annuity. For a convenient rule for reelucing decimals 
of a pound to shillings and pence, and the converse, see the 
Penny Mn^azme, No. 52. It may also bo done by tho fol- 
lowing table : 

Taulks II. and Wl. ^Fnr reducing Decimals of a Pound 



to Shillings and Pence, and the 

cjmverse. 

IVc. 

tt. 

Dec. 

Jt. f/. 

Dec. 

d. 

• 1 

2 

•01 

0 21 

•001 


. 2 

1 

•02 

0 5 

•002 

ol 

•8 

6 

•0.8 

0 7f 

•008 

of 

•4 

8 

■01 

0 9 * 

•001 

1 

-5 

10 

*05 

I 0 

• 005 

M 

•6 

12 

■06 

1 2.1 

•OOfi 


-7 

1 1 

-07 

I 5” 

•007 


■8 

16 

•OS 

> U 

•008 

2 

•9 

18 

•09 

1 n- 

•009 


tt. 

Dec. 

d. 

Dll?. /*. 

Dee. 

1 

• 0.5 

1 

•004 


•001 


• 1 

• > 

•008 J 

f 

•002 

.8 

• 15 

.8 

•018 


•003 

4 

. 

1 

•017 



5 

- 25 

5 

•021 



6 

'8 

() 

• (‘2.5 



7 

•.8.5 

7 

-(‘.Ml 



8 

• I 

s 

•(‘88 



fl 

•45 

9 

•(‘87 



10 

-5 

10 

•0 12 





11 

*0 16 



r example, what is *#;#' 

.5/. in shillings and pence ? 


Tabi.k II. *6 

is 

.£0 

12 

0 

•06 

»» 


1 

24 

•005 

>1 



U 

*665 


£0 

13 

3f 

Again, what is 17.y. lO^r/. 

in docimuls of 

a pound j 

Taulis hi. £o 10 

1 0 

is 

*5 



7 0 

•35 

10 

•042 

1 •• 

•003 

ilO 17 lOj 

•b95 


Those oonversions ure not made with perfect exactness, 
as only three decimal places arc. taken. Hie error will nevur 
bo moic than one farthing. 
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To i|M TiUUe 1. where the number of years is not in the 
table».but is ihtomediite between two of those in the table* 
such a meiun must be taken between the annuities belonging 
to the nearest years above and below the given year* os the 
giv^ year is netween those two years. This will give the 
result wiUi suiBcieiit nearness. We must observe, that no 
tables which wa have room to give are sufficicnUibr nioi*e 
than a first guess* so to speak* at the value required* .»such 
as may enable any one, who is master of eonimon arithmetic* 
not to form a d^isivo opinion on the case beforo him, but to 
judge whether it is worth his while to make a more exact 
enquiry* either by taking professional advk^e, or consulting 
larger tables. As an example of the case mentioned, supuose 
we ask for the value of an annuity of I/, continued for 1 2 years, 
interest being at 4 per cant. Wc find in Tablo 1., column 4 per 
cent. For 10 years 8*111 

„ 15 n;^i^i8 

Difference .‘POO? 

Since 5 years adds 3*007 to the value of the annuity, every 
year will add about onc-fiflh part of this, or *Gul, and ‘2 years 
will add about 1*20*2. This, added to 8* 111, gives 0*3 13. 
The real value is more near to 9*385, and the error of our 
table is *07 out of 9*3 1 3, or about the 133rd part i»f the whole. 
The higher wc go in the table, the less proportion of the 
whole will this error be. 

The last line* in Table T. gives the value of the annuity of 
1/. continued for ever : for example, at 5 percent., the value 
of 1/. for ever, or, as it is called, a pej'jtrhuty of I/., is 20^* 
This is the sum which at 5 p(?r cent, yields 1/. a year in in- 
terest only, without diminution of the principal. We sec 
that an annuity for a lotig term of years differs very little 
in present value from the same continued for ever: for 
example, \l, continutMl for 70 years at 4 per cent, is worth 
23*39 ,'j 7., wliile the perpetuity at the same rate is worth 
only 25/. Tfeuco the pn?heiit value of an annuity which is 
not t) begin to'bc paid till 70 years have elapsed, but is afler- 
W'ards to be continued for ever, is l*fi05 at 4 pt r cent. : which 
sum improved during the 70 years, would yield the 25/. 
necessary to pay the annuity for all years succeeding. 


Taiii-k IV. - Amount of an Annuity of One Pound, 


Y. 

3 1*. 

3i i>. o. 

4 p. c. 

S p. r. 

1 

1-000 

1 • 000 

1-000 

1-000 

2 

2-030 

2-035 

2-040 

2-050 

3 

3-091 

3‘IOG 

3- 122 

3 • 1 53 

4 

4-1H4 

4-215 

4 * *246 

4-310 

5 

r>-309 

5 -392 

5-416 

5 -526 

G 

G- IG8 

G-550 

fi-633 

6*802 

7 

7-GG2 

7*779 

7-898 

8-1 12 

8 

8-892 

9-052 

9-214 

9-549 

9 

19-159 

10- 3G8 

10-583 

11 -027 

19 

]l-4Gi 

11-731 

12-006 

12-578 

15 

18-599 

19-296 

20-021 

21-579 

29 

2G-H70 

28-280 

29-778 

33-066 

25 

3G- 459 

38-950 

41-616 

47-727 

39 

47-575 

51-623 

56-085 

66-439 

40 

75-101 

81*5.50 

J)5*026 

120-S00 

TiO 

112-797 

130-998 

152 -667 

209-348 

GO 

1G3053 

19G-517 

237-991 

353-581 

70 

230-594 

288-938 

3G4-290 

588-529 


111 this Tabic wo seo what would bo possessed by the 
receiver of an annuity at the end of his term, if he put each 
year s annuity out at interest so soon as he received it. For 
example, nn annuity of 1/.* in 40 years, at 5 per cent, 
amounts to 120*8/., which includes 40/. received altogether 
at the end of the different years, and 80*8/. the conipuund 
interest arising from the first year's annuity, which has 
been 39 years at interest, the second year's annuity which has 
lieeii 38 years at interest, and so on, down to the last year’s 
annuity, which has only just been received. When the an- 
nuity is payable half-yearly, or quarterlv, its pn?Rent value 
is somewhat greater than that given in the preceding Table. 
For the annuitant, receiving certain portions of his annuity 
sooner than in the case of yearly payments, guiiis an addi- 
tional portion of interest. Since 4 per cent, is 2 percent, 
half yearly and 1 per cent, quarterly, and since every Term 
contains twice as many half-years as years, and four limes 
as many cmarlers, it is evident that an annuity of 100/. a- 
year, payable half-yearly* at 4 per cent.* for 1 0 years, is tho 
same in present value as one of 50/. per annum, payable 
yearly, 9X 2 per cent^^r 20 years. Again, 100/. a-ycar, 
payable quarterly for 10y«|n* money being at 4 per cent., is 
equivalent to an annuity of^5f.* payable yearly for 40 years* 
money being at 1 per cent. 

The principles on which the calculation of life annuities 


depends will be more iblly explained in the articles Prohx* 
BiLiTY and Mortality* Let us suppose 100 persons* all of 
the safna age* buy a life annuity at the same office. Let us 
also suppose it has been found out* that of 1 00 persons at that 
age 10 die in the first year, on the average* 10 more in tho 
second year, and so on. If then it can be relied upon that 
100 periiipnH will die nearly in the same manner as the 
average of mankind, or at least that in such a number, tho 
longovitv of some will be cuiiipensated by the unexpected 
death of others, the fair estimation of tho value of a life 
annuity to be granted to^cach may be made as follows. To 
make the question more distinct, let us suppose the bargain 
to be made on the 1st of January, 1833, so that payment of 
the unniiitiGS il due to tho survivors on new-year’s day of 
each year. Moreover let each year’s annuity be mado tho 
subjec.t of a separate contract. The first question is, what 
ought each individual to pay in order that he may receive 
the annuity of 1/., if he suiaives, in 1834 ? By the general 
law of mortality, wo suppose that only 90 will remain to 
claim, who will, therefore, receive 90/. among them, the re- 
maining 10 having died in the interval. It is sufficient* 
therefore, to meet the claims of 1834, that the whole 100 pay 
among them, January 1, 1833, such a sum as will, wmen 
l)Ut out at interest, (sup])Ose 4 per cent.,) amount to 90/. on 
January 1, 1831. This sum is 8(i *651/., and its hundrodth 
partis *8Gfi54/., which is, therefore, what each should pay 
to entitle himself to receive the uunuity in 1 831. There will 
he only 80 to claim in 1835, and, therefore, the whole 100 
must among them pay as much as wilt, put out at 4 per 
I’ent. for 2 years, amount to 80/. Tliis sum is 73*9(i8/., and 
its hundredth part is *73988/., which is, therof(»re, what 
each must pay, in order to receive the annuity, if he lives, in 
1835. The remaining years arc treated in the same way, 
and the sum of the shares of each individual I’ur the diffe- 
rent years, is the present value of an annuity for his life. 
Wo must observe, that in the term rafuc of a?i annuity, it is 
always implied that tho first annuity hecoincN pu\ able at tho 
expiration of a year after the payment of the purchase 
money. 

The value of a lile annuity depends, therefore, upon tho 
manner in which it is presumed a large niiinher of persons, 
similarly situated with the buyer, would die off’ successively. 
Various Tables of these dvrrnnents of tife, as they are 
called, have been constructed, from ohsm*vations made 
among ililVerent classes of lives. Some make the mortality 
greater than others: and of course. Tables which give a 
large mortalily, give the value of the annuity smallcu* than 
those which suppose men to li\e longer. TJiose who buy 
unnuitic's would, tlien'rore, be glad to be rated according to 
tables of Jn'gli mortality or low expectation of life ; while 
those who sell them would prefer rceei\ing the pri<‘e iiidi- 
caled by tsiblcs whicli give a lower rate of mortality. In 
insurances the reverst? is tlio case: the sbort(?r the time 
which a nnwi is supposed to live, the mon? must he pay 
the office, that the hitu?i* may at liis death have aecumu- 
lated wherewithal to pay his executors. We now gives in 
Table V, the values of annuities according to three of tho 
most celebrated Tables. 


T.MiLE V, —Pre/fent Vafue or Pu7r/iase-niojiey of a 
Life Annuity. 



Nurili.'impt'.n. 

CarliNlo. 


<jov. M. 

(ioV. K 

A»iO. 

ap.r. 

4 |i. c. 

6 p. r. 

3p.r. 

4 p.c. 

5 p. c. 

4 p. o. 

4 p, r. 

0 

12-3 

10-3 

8-9 

17-3 

14-3 

12-1 



5 

20-5 

17-2 

11'8 

23-7 

J9-G 

lC-6 

19-3 

20-0 

10 

20-7 

17-5 

15-1 

23-5 

19-6 

16-7 

18-8 

19*7 

15 

19-7 

16-8“ 

14-6 

22*6 

19-0 

16-2 

18-0 

19-1 

20 

18-6 

lG-0 

14-0 

21-7 

18-4 

15-8 

17-3 

18-6 

25 

17-8 

15-4 

la-G 

20-7 

17 G 

15-3 

lG-9 

18-1 

30 

16-9 

14-8 

13-1 

19 G 

lG-9 

14-7 

lG-4 

17-5 

35 

15-9 

14-0 

12-5 

18-4 

IG-O 

14-1 

15-7 

lG-9 

40 

14*8 

13-2 

11-8 

17-1 

15-1 

13-4 

14-9 

16-2 

45 

13-7 

12-3 

11*1 

15-9 

14-1 

12G 

13-8 

15-3 

50 

12-4 

11*3 

10-3 

14«3 

12-9 

11-7 

12*4 

11-2 

55 

11-2 

10-2 

9-4 

12-4 

11*3 

10-3 

11-0 

12-M 

60 

9-8 

9-0 

8-4 

10-5 

9-7 

8-9 

9*7 

11-3 

G5 

8-3 

7-8 

7*3 

8-9 

8-3 

7-8 

8-2 

9-6 

70 

6*7 

0*4 

GO 

7*1 

6-7 

6*3 

6-8 

7-9 

75 

5-2 

5-0 

4*7 

5-5 

5-2 

5-0 

5-4 

6-3 

80 

3-8 

3G 

3*5 

4-4 

4-2 

4*0 

3-8 

4-9 

85 

2-6 

2*5 

2*5 

3-2 

3-1 

3-0 

2-3 

3*8 

90 

1*8 

1*8 

1-7 

2-5 

2-4 

2-3 

1-3 

21 

9.) 

•2 

•2 

•2 

2-8 

2 7 

2-6 

•6 

1-0 


Tho first of these is calculated from tho Northampton 
Table, formed by Dr. Price, from observations of burials, &c.* 
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at NortUann.to.i, As comparcl »ilh all ntl,<-r Tabioa of Tho prccoilinR labU» Riws the results of the CurlUlc ana 
-luUMM'itv It tiK. hiirli a iiioilalitv iit all tha yoiiiitfcr Northampton lables on the value ojittiis spwies of annuity, 

and iniddU- uuos of lilc, .iiid, (‘(ln^.oflllcnllly, Uu) low a value interest being at 4 per cent. The first column hIiows the 
oi l\ie aimnnv 1 li«* M t imcl is IVoin the Chirlisle Table, age of the yonmj^vr life, and tl^e honzontal headings are 
I’onnt-d \)V Mr' Milne, tV..in 4 *bst rviitions imule at Carlisle, ivd the age of the elder life, but the exce».s of tho ago of tho 
Jt irivrn tntirh Ass mnvtiility than most other Tables, imd, / elder life above that of the youn^r. For oxawph, to know 
thrndhrr, ;>iyes higher v.ihws of tho amwities : but it has / the value of an annuity in two joint lives, ngedf and 35, 
hinre heerrpnnrd lo reptv^ent the iiefnalsfafo ofii/o among / in which the difference of ago is 30 years. In the Carlisle 
the middle rA/s.srs, jn the renfiiry now ending, with nuicli Table oppostte to 25, the younger, and under 30, the 
greafor acmniry than <*on)d have been supposed, considering we find 10*3; and 8*8 in tho Northampton. For 

the loc al c liarurtcr of tho ohsor\ alionB from which it was the value of an annuity of 100/., the first tables give, there- 
clcrivi'd. The* third table is that construrttjd by Mr. Fin- fore, 1030/., and the second 880/. 

biihon, from tlic observation of the mortality in tlic; govern- The value of an annuity on the longest of two lives, that 
merit tontines and among the holders of annuities granted is, which is to be payable as long as either of the two shall 
hy government in redemption of the national debt, and be alive to nM*eivc it, is found by adding together the values 
differs from the (iirmer two in distinguishing ihe live.s of of the amiuity on the two lives separately considered, -and 
males from those of fcMiiales. Most observations hitherto snbtraciling the value of the annuity cn the joint lives. For 
published unite in eonlirming the; fac't, that females, on the the ahcivc* species of annuity puts the of!ic*e and the parlies 
average*, li\«* lunger than males, and in the* annuities now in j)re<*ise*ly tlic same’situatiun as if an annuity were? granted 
gi anted hy g 4 nc*inme nt, a distiiic-tion is made ace*orelingly. to each party separate ly, hut on condition that one? of tho 
The me*an h 4 *lwe<*n thei values of annuities on male and annuities shuuhl be returne*el to the oHice so long us both 


fe*male.* lives, accunliiig ti» the (love^rnment Tables, agn*CH 
pre'tty marly with tho C'arlishs Tables, tho rate of interest 
being the- same. 

Fe>r the materials 4»f Table V., we are indehte»d tei th(^ 
works <»l’ Dr. Frice.on Uerprsinuury Puf/iNeufs: ul'Mr. Miliw*, 
»»u Annuities and Insuranrcs : anel tii Mr. Finl:\i*sm's Itepnrf 
/o the f louse af o// Life Annuities ; to all e^f wliicli 

Wf? refer the reader. The tables are of CMurNC very much 
Jibridgeel. 

To use tho Tal>le V., suppose the value of an annuity of 
HMi/. a-year, mi a life* agejl 3r>, is nspiive'd, interest hi'ing at 
4 per c<*nt., wtiieh is m*ariy tin* a4*tual value 4»f inone'v. We 
frinl hither column inarkeMl \ ])(*r cent., opposite t » 3.‘>, under 
the* Nortliampleni 'rabies I I'U, umlei* the (Carlisle* 10*0, ami 
under Ihe (loverniuenl Tables la*/ or 10* 'J, accureling as 
tin* life* is male or female. These* arc* the* iiumher of iininids 
whie'li ought to hiiv an annuiti of I/,, nrcnreling to tht*s<* 
se\era1 atilhorilii'.s : and taking each of thi'iii 100 times, wc* 
have 

Norlhani])lon 'J’ahle . . I 100 /. 

('arlisl4‘ 'I'ahh* . . . Hiiui/. 

(t.)vennnent Table (mah's) . 1,0 70/. 

(hive'iiinii'iit Table* (females) I0?H»/. 

We eanmit *-np[ui.se that, the* annuity emild he henighl lor 
h*ss than woukl be* ri‘e|nired l*\ the* ( hirli^h* 'rabies. 

'fo Ihid the* valin* ol' an annuity on a life* whitse* age lies 
het\ve*en t\V4» 4if those* liiven ill the* talilt*, the process must 
he followed which has been already explained in treating e»f 
aniiuities eertaui. 

All annuity eai twei jehnl live*s is one wliudi is pu) able* 
eiilly so long as lutlh the persons em whose li\es it is bought 
are alive to receive it. 


Taiu.k VI. Present lvalue nr Pnrehuse-mnne// of an 

Anniiitij nf I/, on two Joint Lirr.s. 





Carlish!.--^ 

4 p. . 





c. 

ID. 

2D. 

OD. 

4D. 

rn>. 

no. 

7*'. 

0 

8-0 

12*3 

n-7 

10-9 

9-0 

8 6 

6 • i\ 

4*7 

5 

Hr 8 

Hi‘5 

15h; 

14-1 

12 9 

io-,> 

7-8 

.5 0 

10 

17-0 

|f>-3 

i:>*2 

13*8 

12*0 

9 ■ 2 

f5-5 

4*1 

15 

Hr 3 


14*3 

12*9 

10-5 

7-9 

:»• 1 

3 0 

20 

1.5-6 

14 7 

13*4 

11*8 

90 

6*4 

4* 1 

2*4 

25 

n*H 

13-8 

12- 5 

10*3 

7*8 

50 

3 0 

2(> 

JO 

13 '9 

12-9 

11*4 

8-8 

6-3 

40 

2 • 3 

l*G 

40 

]2*l 

10*9 

8*6 

6*2 

3*!l 

2*3 

1*6 
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weae alive, that is, during their joint lives. Tor example, 
\et the ages he 2:'i ami 55 as before, and let the Carlisle 
Tahh* be eho.sen, intere.st being at 4 per cent., we have 
then : 

T.vriLK V. Annuity at age ,55 . . 11*3 

25 . . 17*G 

Sum . . . . 28*9 

Tahlk VI. — .Joint annuity, 55&25 . l(r.3 

DilVerence . . 18 *0 

The value, llioreOu-e, of an annuity of 1/. per annum on 
tho siirviv4ir is 18*0/. 

'riie value? of an annuity whie*h is not to be payable till 
cither one or e»ther of two [M*rsons is ilcad, and which is to 
colitinm* during the? life of the survivor, is found in .the 
last ease?, only siihtraeting itrire the value of the jatnl'^n- 
niiity, inste?ad of that value it.self. In tho preceding e;ase it 
is 8*3/. Fortins case only differs from the pre*ceding. in 
that tlio annuity is not payable while both are alive, that is 
ihiring Xhefnnt lives. (Amscqucntly the value in this rase 
is If'ss than that in the last, by the Value of an annuity on 
th4* joint lives. 

'I’lie value of an annuity to be paid to A. from and after 
the* death of 11.. if the latter should happi*n to die first, is 
the* value of an annuity on the life of A. diminished by the 
Millie of an annuity on the joint lives of A. and 11. For the 
situation is exactly the same as if the office granted an 
annuity te» A., to be returned as long ns both should live, 
'riie ages and Table? being as btdbrc, and the life on whose 
siirvivorsbip the annuity depends being that aged 25, we 
have : — 

Tahi.k A^. — Annuity at age 25 . . 17*6 

Tahi.k VI. — Joint annuity, 25 & 55 . 10*3 

Diflercuce . . 7*3 

w'lieuee the value of the required annuity of ]/. is 7*3t. 

'fhe following Table, extracted with abridgment from 
Morgan on Insurances, deduced from the Northampton 
'fahle, with interest at 4 per cent., gives the average sum to 
which the* savings of an individual may be expected to 
amount at the end of his life, iinprovi?d at compound in- 
terest from the time when he begins to lay by : — 


Tahlk VII. — Pmhab/e amount of 1/. laid by yearly, 
and iniprured to the end of Life. 


Ak*'. 

Aiiioiuit. 

\ kv . 

.Amount. 

Age. 

Atiioiint. 

Age. 

Ainoiint, 

0 . 

. 137-8 

2:> . 

. 79*2 

50 . 

. 29*5 

75 

. . 7*2 

5 . 

. I:*9*1 

.30 . 

. CG'O 

5.5 , 

. 23*6 

80 

. . 4*8 

10 . 

. 137*9 

.35 . 

. 54*6 

CO . 

. 18*5 

85 

. . 3*2 

i:> . 

. 111*1 

40 . 

. 44*9 

g:> . 

. 14*1 

90 

. . 2*0 

20 . 

. 91-5 

45 . 

. 36-6 

70 . 

. 10*3 




That is to say, .*iccording to the Northampton Tables, if 
a p(*rse)ii we»ro, at tho ago of 26, (that is, a year after 25,) 
to begin hning hy lUO/. a year at interest, he might expect 
the amount at the end of his life (o Im* 79*2/. for each pound 
laid by j early ; or 7920/. Or to 8|)eak more strictly, if 100 
persons wero to do this, they might expect that the average 
amount of their savings, reckoning the accumulations at 
llieir deaths, would be 7020/. ei\ph. As wo have already 
observed, the mortality of the Nortlkompton Tablo is greater 
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than the fact^ and m averag[e accumulations would be materials, tlie anoa would really appeal to be a specier ii\ 
greater, from young iges considerably greater, tliaii those many respects intermediate between the buffaloes and ante- 
shown in the preoe£ng table. lopes, as ut present defined ; agreeing with the former iu 

Wo have seen that the security of the method foreatimat- tho form of its horns, and with the latter in their ])nsitiuii. 
mg the value of life annuities, depends upon tho pro- Mr. Poniinnt is tlic first naturalist who has ntontioixxl 
sumption that the average wortaUty of the buyers is this aiiiniai, but he has given no account of its ohura<*riM's, 
Jknown. This averago^cannot be expected to hold good, and tnaroly relates, that it is uhout tJio size ufu widd ling 
unless a large nunilier of lives be taken. Therefore, the sheep, is wild and fierce, and resides in largts herds among 
grouting of a single annuity, or of a few annuities, as a the rocky mountains of the island of Celebes. He considers 
commercial speculation, would deserve no other name than it as a small species of wild bufialo, and adds, that it is cap- 
gambling, even though the price demamled should be as tured only with great diflieulty, and is so fierce in con finonieut, 
high as that given in any tables whatsoever. that sumo of these animals, belonging to Governor L.oton, in 

In the preceding tables, we would again remark, that our one night ripped up the bellies of fourleen stags whitrh were 
objocthasboensiraply to furnish the means of giving a mode- kept in the same paddock with them. The next author 
rately near determination of a few of the most simple eases, who mentions the anoa from original documents or personal 
We should strimgly rec^oinmeml every one not to venture on observation, is Colonel Hamilton Smith, who in the fourth 
important transactions, without professional or other advice volume of GriHith s troiislation of the Negrie Amimd, do- 
un which be can depend, unless he himself fully under- scribes tho bead and horns, and consid«‘rs the animal us a 
stands the principles on which tables are constructed. The spec ies of antelope. Colonel Smith's fragment was brought 
liability u> «?rror. even in using the most simple table, is from l-’elebes by the bite J)r. < birlve Aliel, who obtained it 
very great, without considcraldc* knowledge of the subject; on bis return from China in the suite of LoitI Amherst; but 
and inosf. cases which arise in practice contain some circuin- o that period various other heads ha\e been brought to 
sbiTices peculiar to themselves, ivbich bav<* not and c^ould knr()p<*, some ot Nvbicb are deposited in tho British Museum, 
not have been provideil for in the general rules. ‘^^id in the collection ut the Lifiuliui ^oologiiral Society. 1 he 

The ftdlowiug references to works <»a this subject may 


be found useful. 

Annuitiks (’krtaiiv. 1. Smart’s Tub/cx of Interest, ^e. 
J.,ondon, ly-ifi. There is an edition ])uhlishcd in llt'U, 
which is said to be very incorrect. The values for tho iii- 
teruKMliate half years give** in this work are not <M)rivelly 
the values of the annuities on tlie supposition t)f half > early 
]Kiymerits; in other respects it is to ho di*j)ended upon. 
2. Corbaux, JJoelrine of Compound Interest, vVc. London, 
JJtirtrine ff Interest and Annuities. Lon- 
don, 18US. Smart’s Tables arc republished in this work from 
the correct edition. Works on (ife.-annuities gencM’u lly cont ain 
principles and tables for the calcuhition of annuities certain. 

itFK Annuities. L Vxice, Observations on Kerersiananj 
PaynientSt Edited by W, Morgan, J.ondon, J8l‘2. 

(Seventh Edition.) 2. liaily, on Life Annuities and 
Assuratu'cs, J.,undon, 1810. 3. Milne, on the Valuation of 

Annuities and Assurances, ^e, ljundon, 1 8 1 5. 1 . M organ. 
on the Prineipfes of Assurance, Annuities, iS|V. Lomlon, 
1821. 5. Davies’ Tables of Life Couiin»enries, London, 

LS2.I. G. Finlaison, an the hlvideure and Etemeniaru 
Facts on which Tables of Life Annuities are Fouudea. 
Printed by tlie House of (kmimons, 3Lst March, 1829. 
/. Gompert/, Estimation of the vatue of Life Contingencies, 
in Phiiosofthiral Transactions, 1820. 

ANNULET, in urchilecture. Tliis term is applied to 
the small eec,eutric rings or hands which enrich the lower 
part of the moulding of the Doric capital, just w'hert* it falls 
into, or grows <)ut of, the top of the shaft, or tracheliuin. It 
‘ 4 formed from the Latin word signifying a ring. 

A'NNUJ.iUS, the geometrical name of a ring, or solid 
formed by the revolution of a circle about a straight line 
exterior to its circumfereiu^e us an axis, ami in the plane of 
the said circle. ^ 

To find the surface of a ring, measure the intenor and 
cxWrior diameters in feet or inches, &c. Multiply together 
the sum oud difi’erence of these diameters, and multiply the 
product by 2*4G74011, taking as many decimals as may he 
thought necessary. For common purposes it will ho sulli- 
ciontly oxact to divide 200 tiuies tho product of the sum and 
ditforenco twice siiccessivtdy by 9. If still great*T correct- 
ness be required, subtract from the last result its .'iUOth part. 
Tho result will he the number of square feet, or inclu^s, &c., 
in the surface of Die ring. 

To find the solid content of a ring, measure tho outer and 
inner diameters as before, multiply together their sum and 
the square of their differoiicAs, and multiply this prisluct 
by *3084251. For common puriKises, it will be sinTicicnt to 
annex tlirec ciphers to the product of the sum and the 
scfuare of the difference, and to divide by .3242. The result 
wiW be the number of cubic feet or inches, &c. in the ring. 

ANOA, a species of ruminating animal, so very imi)er- 
fectly known, uiat zoologists are undetermined whctlier to 
€!onsider it as an antelope or a species of hiiilalo. This un- 
certainty arises from tiic fact, that tiiough the animal has 
be<?n noticed for many years, only a few fragments of skulls 
and horns have been hitherto ' brought to Europe, and 
even these too imperfect to acquaint us with the zoological 
characters of the animal. Judging, however, from these 
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horns are erect, perfectly straight and in the plane of the fore- 
head ; they are about the same length as tho hcLid, lliat is, 
about nine? or.t(*n inches, strongly depressed or lluUened in 
front, of iHMidy the same breadth till within three iiudies of 
the extremities, whence they i»rc ruther attenuated to llio 
tips which arc bluntly pointed, and irregularly wrinkhtd, or 
rather cTuinpled throughout tint greater part of their lengtl*. 
Tln^ lu*ad is long and narrow, terniinatiug in a l>rii.‘ul 
mu/./le, and all the eharacters so differonl from those of an- 
telopes, that we prefer, in the present state of our know ledger, 
describing the animal under its native name of unoa, to the 
risk of originating future error by associating it wdth a 
genus to which it appears to bear but a >ery remote analogy. 

ANODY'NES, from the Greek >vord {unbdunos), 

which sometimes signifies, * tliat which rclic\es I'rmn pain. 
We may consuler pain as an iutiumtioii of some de ran gome nf. 
f»f th(! systtnn, the continuance of which would be litirirul. 
It therefon! prompts us to take ineasures to remove tlie 
causes of it , which being done, tho pain gcnc*rally ceases. But 
as pain itsidf, from the incon\eniencc and sufiering wliieh 
it occasions, frcfiuently aggravates the disea.so of which it is 
the accompaniment, it be<Mjnic?s iiecc^ssary to cinpluy means 
to Ics.soii or suspond it, even though we should not be abh^ 
to control tlni disease : these means are termed anodynes, 
and are either applied externally, or given inUtrnally. 

The seat of pain is evidently in tlic nervous system, hut 
its cause and origin appear to ho intimately eonnetied with 
the stale of the < irculating Hptcin, particularly with the 
quantity (jf hhnifl contained in the firlerics, and the dc- 
grt^e of force and rapidity with whicli it passes thnnigU 
them. Hence pain may he said to he of two kinds ; that 
which occurs when tin? blood stagnates in the extreme 
vessels, or capillaries, while the larger vessels propel it 
with increased force, cir the sT.ite ternicd injlammafion ; 
and that which occurs when there is a deficiency of blouil 

II 2 
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\n ttie extreme Veswla, from the action of the 1arp:c vessels 
IwinK too feeble to proiml it, as happens after long ahsti- 
ncnco from fsal, or other causes o( exhaustion such as 
nroloiiKcd suckling of ititiiiils by mothers. The diserinii- 
nation ol’ tlifso two tiiids t>l puin is of groat practical iiii- 
portiinfo; for while the firsl will be relieved by bleeding 
und anodynes, Ihe second will be greatly aggravated by the 
employment of either of these means. It is therefore hi 
the former Hint, the use of anodynes must be limited, in 
which they ap])ear U) be productive of benefit in two ways : 
first, by niidering the nerves of the part less sensible; 
and, secondly, by diininisbing tlie violence with which the’ 
large vessels propel the blood, when the anodynes are given 
in snrtieient fpiantity to inlliienee the brain, and througli it, 
by a process extremely eoinplex, whicdi we need not <*xplain 
hero, the contractile power of the heart and arteries. As 
Tiifist of the artich s termed aimdynes have a powerful in- 
lluencii over the? brain, they geiif'rally produce sleep, if 
given in a large <lose : hence they are also denominated 
hi/]mntirs; and from causing insensibility, they are also 
diuioniinaUMl mirrntirs. The knowledge of their possessing 
tliis power should lead ns to ohservi* great caution in their ' 
ndiiiinihtrutioii, lest by an ovtT-dose we should produce a 
fatal coma, or very profound slecsp, from which the patient 
might never be roused. 

It deserves also to bo mentioned, that their frccpiont 
repetition produces an injurious efleet on the frame, par- 
ticularly c»n the nervous system, and function of nutrition ; 
we ^llouM therefore I’lirefully guard against acquiring a 
habit of having recoiir.Ne to them on slight occasions, or 
without the .sanction of a <*om]ietent aiithr»rity. The o])iiim* 
eater not less certainly induces dis«.»ase, and brings himself 
to an untimely end, tlian he who indulg4*s in ardent sjiirits. 

The suhst .Hires nscfl as aiunl^nes are, with one f‘\i*epiioii, 
fieri ve»l from Ihi* vegetable kingdom, and will he further 
treuled *»f under th<‘ names of the ])Uints which jiroiluee 
them. Th(?y aw^ 0|>ium, II yoscyanius, or llenhaut^ 8ola- 
nimi Diileamura, or ffhntff/ /Kiir/t/s/taffr, Alropa Bcl- 
ludoiiiia, or iJenifftf Xia/tt'sha Hydrocyiinic, or Prussic 
n«*id. and ('orhoiiic-acid-gas applu'd in the vest poultice, 
und other forms. 

ANOLIS, ill zooltigy, a gen’is of saurian reptiles, belong- 
ing to th/it siM’lion of the iguaiiian family whicdi Baron 
Chivitn* di^tillgui^«hes hy having t« etli in the palate of the 
mouth as well as in tlu* ni.A\illary hones. They are readily 
distiiiguishe«l friUii tlu* iguanas, propf^rly so ealleil, the basi- 
lisks, und other genera of this divi.sion, liy the peculiar form 
of the antepenultimate phalange of the toes, which is flat- 
tened luMieath, ami furnished with a kind of pad or eiishio.n, 
grtxnod »n* striate*! transversely, and serving to make the 
auiiiials adhere more llrnily to iliose substances whi(*h they 
grasp ill walking. In this particular point of their struc- 
ture the anolis approach the geckoes, hut it (hies not enable 
them toexen i.se Ihe singular p'lwer of walking wdth the legs 
njHu'nnost, like (lies on a ei-iliiig, which .some of these rep- 
tji«*s ])ossess. 'I'he toes, liow'e\er, are mueh longer and 
ludter !v(*parated than those of the gt'ekoes, and the elaws, 
instead of being short ami flatt(*ned, are long, crooked, uml 
sharp [Hiinted. The lanly and tail are long and slender, as 
are also llm legs, particularly those behind, which are rather 
longer than the fore legs ; each foot has fue toes. The whole 
body and tail, both above and below, are covered irregularly 
with Kinall nmiid scales, wdiich give the skin a granulated 
nppearaiiei; like that of due shagreen. The head is long 
uml .straight ; the forclu^ad and face flattened and cov<?red 
with numerous little pentagonal und hexagonal scales ; the 
tongue is lle'shy, short, round, undivided at the point, and 
not protract ill*, being almost throughout its whole length 
uttuclu'd to the iinrh^r jaw. The tail is in all eases us lv,ng 
or longer than the hinly, more or less compressed on the 
side.s, with a lew slight plies or indistinct folcling.s, each com- 
prising two or three circular rows of scales, and in some 
sfieeieH provided with a crest supported by the erect spinous 
|)rocesscs of the caudal vertebrm. The teeth, a.s well max- 
iJliiry as palatal, are siiuill, sharp, und serrated; and the 
skin of tins throat forms, at least in the greater number of 
sptTios, a hK»se hanging bag, which is capable of being 
ddateil or distended with uir at the will of the animal. 
Finally, the ribs of the opposite sides arc united in front, 
and form eomptete circular lustps round the body. 

'flu* umdis are entirely an American genus, and seem, in 
many respects, to siqmly, in the Ntwv World, the place which 
the ehumelcozis occupy m the Old. Tlic colours of their 


skins change with the same or even greater rapidity, espe- 
cially on the loose skin of the throat, which is constantly 
distendeil when these animals are actuateil by strong pas- 
sions, tiither of fear, anger, or love, and in this state assume 
an endless succession of ever-varying hues. differ 

from the chameleons, however, in their more slender and 
graceful pro])ortionK, and in the great activity of their move- 
ments, dis])laying all the restlessness and celerity of the com- 
mon green li/ard of Kuropi^ They frequent woody and stony 
situations indifferently, climb and leap with such swiftness 
and facility that their pace has been compared to the flight 
of a bird ; and when o\*erheated or fatigued by their exer- 
tions, will st(»p, open their mouths, and pant like a tired 
dog. They arc oxtHTinoiy timid and harmless ; feed for the 
most part upon Hies and other small insects, thougli M. 
Cuvier found the stomach of one species filled with berries; 
and though often inhabiting the neighbourhood of marshes 
and other moist situations, do not appear to be aquatic. 
There arc two small subgencra, distinguished from one ano- 
tht?r by the presence or absence of the curinated crest on tho 
Upp(T surface of the tail. The first of these divisions, com- 
prehending those which have this crest, consists of a num- 
ber of species definitely characleriscil by M. Cuvier, but 
formerly confounded under the denominations of Lacerta 
prinripa/is and lAirerta bimarulata. The print'ipal are, 

1. The AnoUs tW(/*er, of Baron Cuvier, of a hcauHful dork 
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ashy blue colour, and perhaps the largest of tho wholc'gcntis, 
the body measuring a tc>ot in length, and the tail being about 
half as long again. The crest extends along the top of the fail 
for half its length from the origin, and i.H supiiortcd by from 
twelve to fifteen rays ; the IcHwe skin beneath the throat ex- 
tends from the chin even to the belly, and wdien not dis- 
tended forms a longitudinnl fold along the whole under 
surface of the nniinnl ; and the food, from the; observation of 
Banui Cu\ier, would apiiear, at least occasionally, to consist 
of lerries and other vegetable substances. It inhabits 
Jamaica and tho Antilles generally, preferring the woods to 
the open country, and lodging in decaved trees or small cre- 
vices in the ground, when? the female likewise deposits her 
eggs. It is incessantly in iiiotioii, and when pleased IVc- 
ciuently omits a low' but acute chirp ; though harmless and 
extremely timid, it ])ossesses a considerable share of curio- 
sity, and allows itself to he readily caught in little rush 
snares, w'hich chilrlrcn in the West Indies amuse themselves 
by placing in its haunts, alluring it from its concealment by 
imitating its voice. 

2. ^\ie Anolis bimaculata, Sparrman, little more than 
half the size of the former species, but with the same general 
form and habits, and with a similar crest upon the first half 
of the tail. The general colour is a greenish blue, clear on 
the top of the luuid and nock, but mixed with dark brown 
on the body, tail, and extremities, and marked with nume- 
rous small black spots on tlie head and sides, and tw^o largo 
ones on the shoulders, from which it derives its specific 
iianio. It is found in North America, from Pennsylvania to 
tho shores of tho Gulf of Mexico, and in the Antilles. 

Tho second subdivision of the genus anolis consists of 
species without a curinated crest on Uie tail, but in no other 
respect differiiq^ from those already described. Of these the 
principal are, 

3, The Anolis eqnestris of Merrem, of which Iho icul, more 
flattened on the sides than in the following spoedes, still re- 
tains a slight indication of the crest which distinguishes 
those of the former division. The liody of this species nica- 
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aiiroft about a foot in tefifftb, and the tail is nearly half as 
lon}» a^ain. It is of a Tight tawnv colour, agreeably clouded 
in difTcrcnt parts with blotchos of ah ashy lilac tinge, but so 
blended and shaded oiT witli the ground colour of the body, 
as never in assume the form of distinct spots. The skin of 
the throat is white, and a band of tlio same colour passes 
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over each shoulder, and runs parallel to the hack nlinost 
half way down each side. Though the crest on the tail does 
not appi*av externally, yet the spinous processes of the caudal 
vertebrro have the same clevateil form as in the anolis of 
the! suhgcniis, and appear to be concealed only hy the 
nior(! ileshy form of the tail. The habitat of this species 
lias not been exactly deiennined. 

4. Tlic Anolis ceptfdii of Merrem is a pretty little species, 
found likewise in the Antilles, about half the siz«! of the 
last, of a green colour, with a short muzzle spotted with 
brown, and, except in the absence! of the crest on the tail, 
very similar to the Anolis bimaculaUi. lls habits are well 
doscrilicd by Lacepede. 

5. Anolis lineatus of’Dandiii roscmblos the last species in 
its pure hriglit green colour, hut it is rather larger, and is 
marked along each Hank with two parallel lines of tihlong 
black spots, the upper of which iiasscs over the arms and 
thighs, and the niidcr between the shoulders and hips. It 
iniiabits ditferent parts of South Ainerie/a. 

fi. The Anolis ImUaris of Mcrrciu, first desciil>cd by 
Catcfihy in his Natural Histoiy of ("aro/ma, under the name 
of green lizard, is a very beautiful s^iecies, of n greenish gold 
colour, particularly distinguished by a black band on tJie 
temples, and the elongated ami flattened form of its innzzle. 
This and the two last-described species, ns well as various 
others descriherl by Daiidin, prince Maximilian, and others, 
linve the l(»ose skin of the throat of a beautiful cherry colour 
wIkmi distended, and change from one hue to another with a 
facility and rajiidity truly astonishing. 

ANOMAI.ISTIC YEAR, the intenal whicli elapses 
between two successive times when the earth is at the least 
distance from the sun. If the earth's orbit were a perfect 
ellipse, tins would bo exactly efpml to the coimnon or 
tropical year; the orbit is, however, more nearly repre- 
sented hy an ellipse of which the axis revolves through 
H"*8 in a year. That is, if we imagine u star which is 
always eclipsed hy the sun's centre, at the moment when 
the earth is at its least distance, tliat star must follow the 
sun at the rate of 1 in a year, or a revolution in 108,000 
years, in round numbers. The anomalistic year, or the 
time between two successive ecli|iHe8 of the supposed star, 
is 25 minutes longer than tho tropical year, being 365 days, 
6 hours, 13 minutes, 45 seconds. 

ANO^MALY, (in Astronomy.) a term derived from the 
Greek aptvpaXo^ (anomalos), unequal or irregular, and ap- 
plied in astronomy to the angle through which the radius 
drawn from a planet to the sun, has raovofl with the planet 
iVom the time when the planet was at its least distance 
ftom the sun. The term was applied to this angle, as 
being the angle whoso irregularities were first obserVed; 
though it must be confus8c?d that this is not a liappy 
specimen of mathematical nomenclature. 

l>et S lie the position of the sun, in the focus of the 
ellipse described hy the planet, A’ I he or point of 

least distance from the snn, A P M the ellipse descnbiHl by 
the planet, A Q M the circnniscrihed circle, P the place of 
the planet, and 1 J P N a perpendicular to the axis A M. 
Let C be the centre of the ellipse and circle. The planet 



moves quickest at A, and slowest at M, Conceive a fictitious 
planet Z move round tin* ellipse A P M, with the average 
motion of the real planet, so as, without varyhig its motion, 
to make the angle A 8 Z increase uniformly, and to de.scrihe 
the whole revolution in the same time as the real planet. 
Then, for the moment when the planet is at P, the angle 
A S P is called the trup anomaly^ A 8 Z is called the mean 
anomaly^ and ACQ the eccentric anomaly. In speaking of 
the snn or the moon, it is the earth which is supposed to 
be at S, and the sun or m(K>n at P. Also, in speaking of 
the satellites of .lupitcr or Saturn, the planet is supposed to 
he at S, and llie satellite at P. For a double star, one star 
is supposed to be at 8, and the other to revolve ronnil it. 

The determination of either two anomalies from tlu! third, 
is a problem of considerable ditflcuUy, the discussion of which 
may be found in any matliematical work on astronomy. 

AN(3NA'CEAi, a natural order of plants consisting of 
tropical or subtropical trees and bushes, that usually 
abound in a powerful aromatic se(*rution, which rendi^rs tho 
(lowers of some highly fragrant, the leaves of others a 
grateful perfume, and the dried fruits of many so highly 
aromatic ns to vie with the spices of commerce; among 
these last is the Aithiopian pc'ppcr of the shops, which is 
yielded by tho fruit of Urnria aromatica. Of others of this 
order, the fruit is succulent and alKiiinds in a delicate juice, 
which renders it a pleasant article of food : under the name 
of sour sop, sweet sop, and custard-apple, many kinds aro 
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rukivated in tlio Wrst Indict and South Ainorica. Finally, 
tlie bark of’ soino s<!paruti*s rradily into fihn's \vliifh inako 
rxr'oHont rordaj'c : a lariro tree <‘{illrd, in Ika/il, pindailia, 
and by ^v/Zo/y/^/ sf nrnt, is advantagcsoiisly (fiiiployvd 

for this purpose. 

Tlvj natural onhu* anonamn is known from all other 
dii‘otyliMh)nons nnh-rs hy it< llowt rs haviuj; the oal>x and 
sepals arramriMl jii <hn*rs, a niitnbor of carpcUa occupyin ;4 
the con! re, as in a rami nonius, and hy the curious circuin- 
stance of their alhiinicn, \vhi(*h here coiislitntos tlio hulk of 
the soofl, heinj^ what is called ruininalod, that is, pcrloratoil 
in all diivclioiis hy twisting and crossing passages, like the 
nutrijog. 

The preceding cut will give an i<lca of the structure of this 
order: — I . A calyx opened, the ])etuls li:i\ing fallen away, 
showing the arrangotnent of the slainens and carpidlu in the 
insiilc of tin; flower; ‘2. a stamen: a MM*d ; 4. the same 

eiil in half, to slmw the ruminated albumen : 0. tlie embryo ; 
0. a ripe fruit, much less Ilian the natural si/e ; the jiro' 
jeetions on its surface are the pi»inl.-» of tin' i-arpella uliieh 
grow logollier into oiu' lli.'.shy mass, as in the raspheiTy ; 
7. a view of the same frviit cut in half. 

Of the eatable fi oiled kinds iibo\e referred to, the most 
remarkable are the sweet sop, sour sop, and idierimoyer ; all 
species of the genus Anoua. 

The sweet sop, Anuna stiuatnosa^ is often only a small bu^lij 
growing iu all the \V<;st Indian islands, where it bears a 
greenish I'niit co\cred with scales, and ha\ing the appear- 
ance of a young pine cone. Its skin is half an inch thick, 
and contains an abundance of thick, sweet, Iusimolls pulp; 
in many parts of the Indian Archipelago, it is a favourite fruit. 

The custard apple, Amtitu rrlirufuta, is an inferior kind, 
resembling the Ibregoing, but forming a larger tree, and 
having a mucli larger dark-lu-own fruit, the surface of which 
is netted all over. Tlie bulb is >ello>vi.sli, or reildish, and 
of about the cjonsistcnco of custard. 

The stuir sop, A/ionu murirttht, foriiis in Uie Wi'st Indies 
a picturus(|ue small tree*, resembling a great l»uy-tree. The 
llowcrs aru yellow, and luive an unpk'a.-Hant odour. Tiie 
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fruit is often as lieaN > as Jib, or cMn.'llb. ; it is covered 
all over with weak prickU's ; its skin is jt'llow ish-grecii, and 
very thin ; ils pulp is niore hko pith. Is as while as milk, 
ami is sweet, mixed with u most agreeable arid. 

The cberinioyer, Attuna c/ttTimn/ht, is easily known from 
the prewding by its leaves net lacing shining and briehl- 


grecn, but hoary, with short down, and very blunt. It forms 
a small tn;e about twelve or fourteen feet high, and is ex- 
ceeditigly valui;d in Fern, wdiere it is cultivated on account of 
the excellence of its fruit. The Ilowers arc very fragrant ; 
th.e fruit lumrt-slmped, greyish-brown, or black, when ripe, 
with a scaly riiul ; the fruit is white, sweet, and ricdi. In 
tilt; garden of the artdihishop of Oranadu, in Spain, there 
were specimens of this whitdi fruited every year, and were 
I'uund to he n‘ally excellent even to a Knro|rcan palate. 

Tlu‘ following .spirited sketch, hy Mr. Weslall, of the ap- 
pearance of the sour .sop tree, will give some idea of flic; 
effect it would ho likely to pnuluce on the scenery of the 
country where it grows. 



ANOPLKTIIIFHIUTM (from d privative, lin-Ao c, and Oi/p, 
that is, a hi*ast without otTeiisive anus or tusks), in fossil 
zoology, a genus of extinct imehydermatous quadrupeds, dis- 
coM'red and characterized by Banui (.'uvier. The hones of 
lliese singular inhabitant'^ of a former world, occur in great 
rpianlitii's, mixed with those of the paheotherium, another ex- 
tinct genus of the same order, likew iso describc'd by M. ( bivicr, 
111 the gvnsum or plaster quarries in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and they are oceasionally, though more rarelv, met with 
in the neighbourhood of Orleans and Oenou. ft was only 
after researches (‘(mtiniioil tbr many years, that M. Cuvier 
siiceeedeil in uniting the disjointed and broken fragments of 
bones belonging to the ditlereut parts and members of this 
genus, so as to reconstruct the complete skeleton »>f the sini- 
null, and obtain a ddinite and eurreet idea of its external 
form and appearariee. The great labour and admirable skill 
which he has dispbiycd in these; profound and diflicult iii- 
qniries were, however, finally crowned with success, and re- 
warded him not mil) w ith a knowhfdge of six distinct species, 
hut i‘\eu enabled him, in some in.stunros, l« depict their ex- 
ternal forms, and inl'er, hy an admirable chain of inductive 
reHsoinng. tlu'ir prohalilc habits and economy. Without 
entering into the niiniiU' and iirofound usloological compari- 
sons which engaged the attention of M. Cuvier, and which 
those w ho di'.sire to pursue the subject further will thid at 
length in the third volume of the Oskrmem /fMvsi/c.y, wo 
shiilf here, give the ri*sult of his inquiries, and endeavour ti> 
supply a eorreel idea of the form and aflhiitics of these 
aiiiediluvian iiiliahitants of our earth. 

"J’la; first chu racier in which the anoplotheriii diftbr essen- 
tial! v from all oilier jaudi) dermata, w helher cxlinct or recent, 
is ibiind in the iHimbcr and arrangement of their teeth* 
which consist of six incisors, two .cuninc& and fourteea 
inolurs in 4'ach jaw, making in the whole forty-four teeth* 
These, as iu the human subject, are arranged in a continued 
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and uninterrupted geries, without any vacancies between 
the molars or incisors and the canines, a cimimstance pecu- 
liar to this genus of animals among the pachydernnita, and 
which, besides man, it shares only with the shrews and 
liedgehogs, mammalia, in all other respects, widely differt'nt. 
Tho canines, moreover, are perfectly similar in fi>nn and 
appearance to the incisors, and might easily he mistaken for 
lateral teeth of this description, did not their sitinition in 
the jaw, beyond the maxillary suture, prove their real na- 
ture. The four ])osterior molars resemble those of the 
rhinoceros and palreotheria, that is to say, they are quadran- 
gular in the upper jaw, and marked in the lower, with a 
double or triple eresceiit of enamel, which penetrates their 
substance and shows itstilfon the crowns in the form of sa- 
lient ridges. 

This formation of the organs of mastication, intimately 
connected as theses organs ne<‘essarily are with the fof)d and 
alimentary canal, demonstrate most iinocpiivoeally that t.h(?so 
animals fed upon vegetable suh.*,lances, and that, in all pro- 
huhility, they dilfbrcd hut little in this respeet from the 
tapirs and rhinoceroses at present existing. Other details 
of their strueture, about to be noticed, will conlirm these 
aiialogi<‘s, and afford us a still clearer insight into their 
habits and economy. 

Tile s<‘coiid important character of the aiiopletheria which 
must have exerciised a very decided inllueiicc upon their 
habits arises from tho conformation of the extrciintic?s. 
Tliese, as in ruminating animals, were terminated by two 
toes, enveloped in small hoofs, sometimes without accessory 
or false hoofs behind, as in the camels and laiiias, sometimes 
with one or even two small lateral toes of this deseription, 
iis in file pecaries, hut the hones of the metacarpus aiul 
metatarsus respe<*lively corresponding to these two toes 
were not uiiiled into a single canon, as they invariably are 
among the nirninantia, and this is in reality tlu? principal 
difference between the c‘.\tremities of the latter animals and 
those of the anr»phdheria. It is to he observed, howeven*, 
that this characjliM* is not ])Cfnliar to llu* ruminants ; the 
pecaries, or indigenous hitgs of South America, have likewise 
the metacarpal and metatarsal hones soldered into a single 
]>iece, exactly resembling tin* canon hone of the .^lieep or 
tleer, anti in this resjiecl, are intt»rniediate htdweeii llus 
orders of the ruminaiitia and tiachytlcrinala. I’Ikj stomachs 
of the pecaries likewise partaki* t)f the coniplieation eharac- 
teristie of the former group, from which, on tbt» itlluM* liaml, 
the camels, in all other respects tint* ruminants, tiiller 
W'idtdy h(Jtli by the Ihnn of their let?!, and the nuiiiher and 
arrangement of iheir incisor teeth. These animals are, in 
fact, far more anomalous among the ruminants than the 
pecaries are am iug the pacliydermata, ami it is to their ex- 
tremities, particularly, that the consj ruction of the eorre- 
sjionding parts of the anoplclhcria most nearly approximates. 
Ihe structure of the carjnis and tarsus an* precisely tin* 
same in both genera; the scaphoid and cuhtml hones, which 
arc soldered together into a single piece in all tlu? other 
^MimiDants, being separate in the camels and lamas, as they 
invariahU are in the anopletheria and other paehydormata. 
These analogies proV(» that the anopletherium, which its 
teeth have already sliown to have been essentially a pachy- 
(b'rmatous fiuadrup(Ml, apjiroaehed in many of its Cluiraders 
to the niinimiTitia of the existing ereatioii, partaking, on the 
one hand, of the characters of the camels and lamas, and on 
the other those of the rhinoceroses and pecaries. Tu the 
loss prominent details of organization, however, the diflerenl 
species of anopletheria present peculiarities which have in 
dueiitl Baron Cuvier to di.sti'ihuto them in three siibgenora. 
In all, the prolongation of the nasal hones clearly shows that 
the anopletheria were not furnished with trunks like tho 
elephants, tapirs, ami pala*otlieria ; and their head altogether, 
judging from the form of the skull, iqipears to he interme- 
diate between that of the hors*? and that of the camel. The 
first subdivision coraprehouds those .species which M. Cuvier 
calls 

Anopletheria proper: they are distiiigiiishcd by having 
all the lower molars marked by double or triple crescents iii 
n longitudinal direction, without salient tiiherclcs ; and by a 
third, or simcrnumcrary hoof on the fore- feel. This divi- 
sion compreheud.s tw’o species, difTcring from one another 
principally in point of size, the one (A, commune) being 
about the size of the ass, and the other (A. fiocurnlirium) 
about that of the hog. These animals were low on tlm limbs, 
probably like the tapirs, hut their lung and powerful tail, 
equalling the body itself in length, made them still more 


essentially acpiatie animals. Tho great size of their meiii- 
hors, the depressed and heavy proportions of their bodies, 
and their long tails compressed horizontally at the base, 
must have given them much of tho external Ibrm of the 
otn?r; but they resorted to tho lakes and marshes of tho 
antediluvian world, not for the piirpoiseof preying upcuiotlior 
animals, .but in search of aquatic plants, wdiilst the depressed 
form of their tails shows that they must have swam and 
plunged with greater ease and facility than cither the tapir 
or hippopotjunuu. Like these animals, their cal's were pn- 
bably short and erect, and their bodies sparingly c()\ ered 
with hair, as in all tho existing pachydt*nnata. The follow- 
ing outline conveys a just idea of the external figure <d‘ ihis 
animal, as drawn from tho skeleton by M. Cuvier. 



The siibgcmis Ttphoihn dilTers from that just des<*ribed 
in having the inferior molars tuberculous, and being without 
the additional or false hoof on the fore-l(i*et. It contains hut 
a single s])ccies (A, ^rarile), which, judging from the leiigih 
and smallness of its limbs, and tlie elc*vation of the tarsus, 
must have presented in every respect a C()mplc*fe contrast to 
the A, commune, oxhihiliiig the light form and graceful ])ro- 
nortions of the gazelle. Its course must necessarily have 
Leen rapid, and probably unembarrassed by a hnig tail ; aiul 
instead of ri'sorting habitually to the rivers and ponds, like 
the former speci(‘s, it must hiise been eonfmed to llu* dry 
land, and, probably like the gazelles and antelop»'s, led 
upon dry aromatic lH*rbs, and was provided with long lufive- 
ablc ears to warn it of the approach of danger. M. (huier 
likewise possessed a skeleton of this specit's, nc:irl\ p.-r- 
fect, and has liirnished the Iblluwiiig outline of its cxttTiiul 
form. 



Tb<? third snbgeliiis, (lichithtoics, contains three* species, 
all established from the ohsi'i-vation of detacluMl bones, and 
of the actual forms of wliudi it is consc(|aently impossible to 
give a correct idea. 1'hey dilfercd from the sp(*ries contained 
in the two former subdivisions, ])riiu*ipally hv having a Miiall 
adilitional or false hoof loth on the fore ana hind I'eet ; and 
this charac'ter is so w<.*li marked in all the three subgeiiera 
of M. Cuvier, that, besides other considerations, it would 
siillice, among existing animals, to distingnish three sepa- 
rate genera, and jierbaps should do so in the present in- 
stance. The dichohuiM*K were all of small stature: flu! 
largest of the three known species {A, lefmj-mum) w‘af> about 
the size of a hare ; the other two {A. murinum ;.iid A. oUi- 
quum), about that of tin? guinea-pig, were in all iirohahility the 
smallest of hoofed (piadrupcds. M. (hivier sup])oses them 
to have hinm the hares and rahliils of tlu* antediluvian 
world, but their wdiole structure sc?enis to approximate them 
more conectly to the musks of the present time, and tlu^y 
probably differed little from these animals either in form or 
iiabils. 
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ANQUETIL UU PERRON (Abraham Hyacintlioj was 
born at Paris on the 7th December, 1731. Ho iwbed hia 
early education in that ca|ntal, whore he soon displayed a 
predilection for the study of the Hebrew language and 
literaturo. M. de Ca} lus, then bishop of Auxerre, induced 
him to study divinity, for which purpose Anquetil visited 
two theological scininarios. But his fondness for the litera- 
ture of the East, espetnally die Arabian and Persian, did not 
allow him long to pursue his theological studies; and he 
returned ti> Paris, where he made use of the ample stores of 
orioiital learning collected in the BibliotMquc du Roi. 
Accidentally, a lac-simile of a few pages of the Vefulitiad- 
Sade came under his eyes, and this circumstance first turned 
his attention and inquiries towards India and the Parsis. 
A French army was just at that time fitted out for India. 
Anquetil resolved to avail himself of this opportunity to 
visit India, and enrolled himself as a private soldier, in 
which capacity he quitted Paris on the 7th of November, 1754. 
It was only aher his departure that liis friends obtained for 
him a small pension fj 00 livresl from the Freneh govern- 
ment, to assist him in the pursuit of his inquiries. Anque- 
til disembarkeii at Poiidichery, on the Coromandel coast, 
tlie loth of August, 1 755 ; hence he proceeded to Cliandcr- 
nagor, in Bengal, hut was disappointed in his ho^^e of find- 
ing there an opportunity of learning the Sanskrit language. 
At this place he was taken ill, and the capture of Chander- 
nagor by the English soon oblige<l him to leave, and re- 
turn on foot, by a journey of a hundred days, to Pondi- 
chcry, where he cinbarkeil on l>oard a vessel wliicli was 
bound for Surat, but lauded at Main', on the Malabar coast, 
and continued his way by land, and again on foot. At 
Surat he became ac(|uainted with aomv drsturs, or Parsi 
priests from (Uizerat, whose as>istance enabled him to 
make the necessary preparations for the translation of the 
Zend Av«;s*ta, which he published after his return home. 
The progress of the British power induce<l Anqutdil to 
leave India. He embarked for Europe in an English ship, 
arrived at London, visited O.vfonJ, and on the 4th of May, 
returned to Pari.s. The Abbe Burthi’di'iny pru- 
ciireil him an appointment in the Bibliothequc du Iloi, 
and in 170’i he wa.s electtni a member of the Acad6mie des 
Belles-Lettres. From this time Anquetil devoted himself 
eiitiroly to literary labours. In 1771 he publisheil his prin- 
cipal work, a translation into French of the Zetul Ave^ta^ or 
the sacred writings of the Pursis, attributed by them to 
Zoroaster. This work had scan^ely appeared, when it w'as 
attacked with undeserved severity by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Jones, in his Lettre d J/. A*** du P***, daw 
laqufdh rompHs I Examm de sa Traduction des livres 
attrihues d Zoroastre. (London, 1771, 4to.) Jones himself 
seeins to ha\e suhsecpiently felt that he went too far, when j 
he declared the work translated by Anquetil a mere fabri- 
cation of modt;rn times. But the question concerning the 
genuineness or authenticity and the exact date of these 
writings is not yet ultimately settled. A lithographed I 
fac-simile edition of the beautiful manuscript of the mdst 
important of them, the Vendidad-Sude, w’hich Anquetil 
brought home from India, is now appearing at Paris; and 
several French and German Orientalists, especially Eugene 
Burnouf of Paris and Bopp of Berlin, have, by means of 
Anquetil's translation, analyzed the original language, and 
shown its close affinity to the Sanskrit. Of Anquetil’s 
other works we shall here only notice his Rerherches His- 
tariques et Geogvaphiques sur ITnde, which he published in 
] 786 ; and his liatin interpretation of Dara Shekuirs Per- 
sian translation of the Sanskrit Ujjonishads^ or antient and 
sacred treatises on the theology of the Brahmans, which 
appeared under the title Oupnekhat nice seacium tegen- 
dnm, &c. (.Strasburg, 1804, 2 vols. 4 to.) Anquetil died on 
the L5th of January, 1805. (The biographical notices in the 
uliovc sketch of Anquetil's life are taken chiefly from the 
Biographic Universelle.) 

ANQUETIL DU PERRON (LOUIS PIERRE), tlie 
elder brother 4»f the subject of the preceding article. He 
was horn at Paris in 1 723, and liaving studied theology, 
was. at an early age, appointed director of the Episcopal 
Seminary at llheirns. From this place he was removed 
in 1759 to the Priory of La Roe in Anjou, and tlicnce to 
that of director of the College of Senlis, which situation 
he held for ten years. He then became Curi^ of Chfiteau- 
Renard near Montargis, where he spent twenty years of his 
life, performing his sacred duties in a manner which greatly 
aiidcMu:«4 him to his parishioners. The new ecclesiastical 
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orrangemeuts made at the. revolution transferred him ih)iii 
this vulage to that of La Villette near Paris; and here ho 
remained till 1 793 ; when, in the general proi^ription of the 
clergy, lie was seized and thrown into the pru^u of St. La- 
zare. The catastrophe of the 9th Thermiuor (27th of July, 
1794) delivered AnquelU along with the other victims of tlie 
overthrown tyranny. Ho had before this been a correspond- 
ing member of the Academy of Belles-Lettres ; and on the 
establishment of the Institute in 1795, he was nominated 
one of the members of the sepond class. He was soon alter 
ap|)ointed to a place under mivernment in the foreign oflice, 
anti this he held till hia.&ath on the 6th of September, 
1809, at the age of eighty-four. Anquetil had all his life 
been fond of literary occupation ; and up to its close is said 
to have contmUi?d his early habit of studying regularly ton 
hours a day. He is the author of a coiisiaerabie number of 
historical works, of which, however, only one or two axe 
now held in much esteem. II is best performance is cotisi- 
dered to be a History of the City qf Rheirm^ which appeared 
in three volumes, 1 2 mo. in 1756-7. M. Felix de la Salle, 
however, is understood to have been conjoined with Anque- 
til in tlie composition of this work. liis JCspnt de iu 
Ligue, which first appeared in three volumes, l2iuo. in 1767, 
being a history of the troubles which distracted France atler 
the death of Henry 111., has also been several times n.‘- 
printed. Another of his .works is his Preris de t Histoire 
Cniverselie, a considerable part of which was written in St. 
Lazare, and whi^h was first published in nine volumes, 
I2mo. in 1797. This work has been translated into Kiig 
lish, Spanish, and Italian, but is not regarded as haxing 
much merit. There ii* also a History of P'rance by this 
writer in fourteen volumes, 12rao., the first of which np 
peared in 1805 : he is besides the author of numerous pu|)ers 
published in the Memoirs of the Imtitute ; and of an ac- 
count of the life of his brother, tlie oriental scholar. {Hit>- 
graphie Universelle ; Riographie Nouvel/e des Contempo* 
rains ; Eneyrlopedie des Uens du Monde^ Paris, ]h3J.) 

ANSBACII, ASHPAVIU or GXGLZBACH, formed 
a portion of the old principulily of Aiisbuch-Baireuth, in the 
southern part of Franconia, but it is at present merged in 
the circle of the Rezat, which surpasses every other provinf:o 
of the kingdom of Bavaria in relative population, trade, and 
manufactures. In more remote times, this principality was 
an appendage of the Burggraviate of Nuremberg, which fell 
to the house of Hohenzollern in the twelfth century, and 
subsec|uently passed into the possession of the Margraves of 
Brandenburg. It aBerw*ards bccume the property of the 
collateral brunch of Buireuili, and, on the extinction of that 
branch in 172Gf descended to the subsequent Margiiivcs of 
Ansbai'li-Baireuth. The last of this family, who iiitcrmar- 
ried wuth the celebrated Lady Craven, youngest daughter 
of Earl Berkeley, in 1767, ceded his inheritance to the King 
of Prussia, his feudal lord, on the 2d December, 1791. The 
latter, how'ever, was comptdled by the French emperor to 
relinquish it to him in 1806; and Napoleon shortly after- 
wards made it over to Bavaria, in exchange for' Juliers anil 
Berg. Baircuth, the other portion of the united principality, 
was also extorted from Prussia, after the disastrous conflict 
at Tilsit, and, by the same distributor of crowns and king- 
doms, transferred to the Bavarian sovereign iu 1809. 

ANlUBACII, formerly ONOLZBACH, the capital of the 
extinct principality of that name, and now the capital of the 
circle of the Rezat in Bavaria, lies in a fertile and richly-culti- 
vated valley, traversed by the river Rezat, and is built round 
the confluence of that river with the ilolzbach, 48^ I2'N. 
lat., 10® 33' E. long., and aljout thirty miles south-west 
of Nuremberg. The town is embelli.slied with haiidsomo 
squares, and public, as well as private, buildings; the 
regularity with which the new town is constructuu, com- 
I billed with the attractive country which surrounds it, render 
Ansbach a pleasant residence. The palac4» of the former 
Margraves, a liandsome structure in the Italian style, though 
at preseht a solitude, retains its gallery of paintings and 
library ; and its grounds, which are laid but in the English 
taste, arc still kept up for the recreation of the itihabitant.H. 
Ansbach is the seat of a court of justice and court of apiieil, 
as well 08 of a Protestant consistory ; it contains also one of 
the eighteen royal* gymnasia, or high-sc;hools, schools of 
design and music, and a society of arts and maiiufacUircH. 
The principal manufactures of the place are earthenware, 
tobacco, linens, cottons, woollens, ana white-lead: the num- 
ber of its inhobittuihit which in 1825 was 14,000, is now 
bhtweea lOfOOO ond aad ia this lospeet it rank^ as 
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tlio sevontli town in the Bavarian dominions. Tho holy 
fraternity of St. Gumbert, who showed something .better 
than a monkish tasto in selecting a site of so mucli natural 
beauty for their abiding-place, may bo looked upon as tho 
founders of Ansbach. Under its native princes, it|^dually 
grew into a busy, thriving spot ; but, at tho present day, it 
partakes in no small degree of the character of a remote 
quarter in the old town, which has been, not inappropriately, 
christened Ennui" The last Margrave, whenever he could 
persuade himself to abandon tho more seductive charms 
which England. Franco, and Italy presented, was accus- 
tomed to devote himself to the pleasures of tho chase and 
table at his neighbouring scat, Triesdorf, which was bettor 
known among his subjects by the name of the ‘ Falcon s 
Nest/ and was in high repute throughout ]thc continent for its 
bna'd of horses and cattle. Tho peasantry of Ansbach are dis- 
tinguisliod by a singular cosluiue, consisting of a long black 
frock, scarlet waistcoat with vihite Imttuns, black leather 
breeches, and a Lillipufiaii round hat. The women of Aiis- 
buch are accounted tlic loveliest and most lively of the Frnn- 
eoniaii fomnles. Cronegk, a dramatic, and Uz, a lyric, poof, 
who stand high in the estimation of their fellow-countrymen, 
were both of them natives of Ansbach, and a monument has 
.been eroetcMi to the memory of the hitter in the grounds 
iiUached to the palace. Ilis translation of Anacref>n is re- 
niarkabh; for its elegance and fidelily. 

ANSELM, archbishop of Canterbury in the reigns of 
William Rufus and Henry I., Cfuiiinoiily called St. Anselm, 
was by birth an Italian, and a native of Aosta, a town of 
the Alps belonging to the Duke uf Savoy. He took the 
monastie habit in 1000, at the age pf twenty-seven, at Bee 
in Normandy, where l^nfram*, ailonvards aiclil»ishop ofC’an- 
terbury. was prior. Three years alVer, when Lanfranc was 
promoted to the abbacy of ('aen, An.sehn succetaled him as 
prior of Hoc, and when Ilerluiii the abbot of that monastery 
died, Anselm became abbot of the house. Anselm came to 
Euglund about A.n. lOOti, by the invitation of Hugh Lupus, 
Karl of Chester, w'lio requested his aid in sickness. Soon 
after his arrival, William Rufus, who wjiii ill at Gloucester, 
also required Anselm’s assistani'O, and ' llnally nominated 
bun (though with great dilliciilty of aceeptaiu'e on Anselm’s 
part) to the soo of (hinterbnry, whieh had lain vacant t»o 
long, from Lunfranc's dea*li in 10.s9, as pv toucdi the king’s 
conscience with remorse. Ansidm, having first stipulated for 
the restitution of the possessions of the see ns they had stood 
in his predecessor s time, was con.si‘crated \vi»h great solem- 
nity, December tho 4tli, 100.3. In the following year, when 
William Rufus was endeavouring to wrest Nori/iaiidy from 
liis brother Robert, a stinted oifer, as the king thought it, 
uf 500/. was the first cause of the nnal disple.asure 
Anselm; followed by Rirt her discontent when Ansel m desire J 
leave to go to Rome to receive the pall from Fojie Urban 11 ., 
whom the king refused to acknowledge as pope, being i.i- 
clineci to favour the party of his competitor Guibert, ir 
rather being desinius that Anselm should re<*eive tho pnill 
from himself. At a great council held at l^>ckinghaiia 
castle, when charges were inadb against Anselm, the tiia^ 
jority of the bishops sided with tho king, and renounced 
their (ranoiiical obedience to the archbishop, while the teirii- 
poral barons supported him. During this conflict, \Vv.V^er, 
bishop of Alba, the pope's nuncio, brought the pall ii^t) Eng- 
land, which it was at last agreed should be c.aiTic<r to Can- 
terbury, and placed upon the altar of tho cathedral,; wheiK'c 
Anselm was to receive it as if it had been put into Iiis hands 
by St. Peter himself. In short, tho king prcteiiidiHl to be 
reconciled. He soon, however, took an opportunity of again 
quarrelling with Anselm for having furnished, as tie alleged, 
an ill-equipped proportion of troops for the expedition against 
Wales. Anselm, now seeing no probability of Iferminating 
his disputes with the king, pi-oposed a visit to RAme to con- 
sult tho pope, hut wna personally refused the rofc^ul permis- 
sion to depart. His resolution, however, was ttWed: he 
went a second time to court to ask for leave, and wa a again 
refused, but gave his blessing to the king, and embarked 
at Dover. As soon as the king had ascertained that Ansd4m 
had crossed the channel, he seized upon the archbishopric 
and made every act of Anselm's administration void. Tlu^ i 
archbishop got safe to Rome, and was honourably reccive<l 
by the pope, whom he afterwards accompanied to Capua. 
Here he wrote a book upon our Saviour's incarnation ; sub- 
. t^equent to which ho assisted tho pope at the synod or coiiii- 
i oil of Barit where he prevented Urban from excommunicating 
\ the king of England for liia various and frequent outrages 


upon religion. Tho king, however, by presents and promises, 
finally bribed the court of Rome to desert Anselm, who re- 
tired to Lyons, where (with the interval of an attendance at a 
council at Romo in 101)U>hc continued to reside till he heard 
of William Rufus's death, with that of Pope Urban shortly 
after. Henry I., irnmediaiclv upon his accession, invited 
Anselm to return to England, but fearing his brother Ro- 
bert's arrival as a competitor for the throne, he w'as crowned 
hy another prelate. The archbisho]) w^as received in Eng- 
land with extra4)rdinary^ respect both by the king and people, 
but refusing to bo re-inve»ted by the king, and to do the .same 
homage w’ith bis j>redeces!>ors, he again fell under tbo dis- 
pleasure of the <‘oiirt; open rupture, lio\\evt?r, was deferred till 
the return of the agents of both parties, who had becui sent to 
Rome. In the? interim Anselm suminonc*cl a synod U> nn el 
at Lambeth, in which it was deteniiinofl that the king might 
I lawfully marry Matilda, tho eldest daughter of Muh-olm kini; 

I of Scotland, ahhoiigh she was generally repnrlefl to be a nun : 
he al.-,o rendered signal service to King Henry against hi- 
brother, the Duke ol Norniaiidy, who luul landed at 
nioiith ; and gave his aid in preventing si>me of the 
of Henry’s court from joining in revolt. The agent.-, to 
Rome now returned. Unc of them refusing to dispense wiih 
L’rhairs canons, and tho king rei’u-ing to \itdd hi:^ 
li\o, the dispute was still kept, up, and rather inllani<‘d in 
consequence <)f the* njujority of the hislw p.s and iiohiliiy 
siding with the king. It w;is now detevimned that tre-U 
agents should he sent to Koine : but when they returned, the 
two parties disagreed as to the answer the\ had n-ceived 
from the pope: the king’s bringing siterhal answer in a<ldi 
tioii to the written letter. After tliis, for a short peritaL the 
controversy was allowed to sleep. In li(i*2 aiutther nati utal 
.s> nod was held under Anstdm. at St. Fider'.-,, We-tnimsii r 
which was attiunbal by the king and jirincipal nobility. In 
the year following, ^at the request of the king and ban ns, 
Anselm himself look a voyage to Rome, to arrange, if pos- 
sible, an accoiiuiKwlation ; the king, at the same lime, in 
distrust, despatching an agent of his own to the papal court, 
who arri\ed before the arcbbisbnp. The [)npe still continued 
inexorable; hut wrote a cereiiiunious letter to the king, pro- 
mising complianee in other matters, if the king w ould hut 
waive the matter of inveslitiire. Aii'^idm, in chagrin, again 
took up his residence at l-yons ; wliile a fresh embassy to 
Rome from the king was still iiu're unsuccessful than the 
former, the pope le\elhng the heaviest censures ef the church 
against ditferent persons of the English court who li:i<l dis- 
suaded the king from parting with the investitures. An- 
selm now removed frt»iii Lyons to the ctiurt of Adela, coun- 
tess «vf Bloi.s, the king’s sister, who, (luring a visit which 
Henry 1. made to Normandy, contrived an interview be- 
tween him and Anselm, .July 2*2, IlOo, at llu* castle of 
L’Aigle, w hen the king restored to him the roveiuios of the 
archbishopriek, but refu.«,ed permission for Anselm to return 
to England unless he would comply with the nivc*siiture. 
Anselm, still refusing, remained in France, rt'tiring to ilnr 
abbey of Bee; and though the English bishops, who till 
then had sided with tho king, now' changed their minds, 
and pressed Anselm to relurn, he refused, till he was 
further informed of the proceedings of the court of Rome. 
At length the amhasssidors returned, and announced that 
the pope, adopting a middle ooiirst*, refused to give up the 
investitures, but w'as willing so far to dispense, as to give 
leave to bishops and abbots to do homage to the king f«) * 
their temporalities. This w'as in 1106. The king now in- 
vited Anselm to England, but the messenger finding him 
sick, the king himself w'ent over into Normandy, and luado 
him a visb at Bee, where all their diftereiictes were adjusted. 
Anselm, being recovered, embarked for England, and, land- 
ing at Dover, was received with ex!rai>r(litiary^ marks of wel- 
come. To omit other circumstances of i-cspect, it is stated 
that the queen herself travelled before him upon the road, 
in his relurn, to provide for his better entertainment. From 
this time, little that is remarkable occurred in tho life of 
Anselm, excepting a dispute with Thomas, elected arch- 
bishop of'li^irk in 1108, who, wishing to disengage himself 
from dependency upon the see of Canterbury, refused to 
make the customary profession of canonical obetlience. Be- 
j^ore tho tennination of this dispute, Anselm died at Can- 
terbury, April 21, 1109, in tbo seventy-sixth year of his 

aw. 

ITlio works of Archbishop Anselm were published first at 
Nuremberg, folio, 1491 ; at Cologne in 1573, and 1612; at 
Lyons '.in 1030; by Father Gerberon, at Paris, in 1670f 
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roprinted in ir*2l: and ni^ain at Voiiioo, IJTdJ, in two 
volaint’s Tolio, In the lihrarv of Lyons there is a bcantitiil 
Tnanuseript of his modilalions and prayers. Some of his 
pieees in the Cologne e«lition of Irtl-i* and the l.yoiis edition 
of 1630, are thoujjfht to be supposititious. 

AnsoliJi was a man «'f piety and loarnine aoeordinp to the 
measure of tin? niie in whieh he lived; but by proniolin^ 
with zeal and obstinary the ambitious views of'tiu; court of 
Rome, he involved both his king and country in many 
1n>ubles, an<l set an example of opposition which was ttw 
well imitated by some of his successors. He was the first 
who restrained the marriage of the English clergy, by pass- 
ing the ecclesiastical cation? of the years llU'iaiul 1108. 
Ea<lmer the historian, who had been the a^’chbishop s secre- 
tary, was the first who wrote his life; and there is another 
life of him by John of Salisbury, disfigured by the relaTi«>n of 
many supposed miracles which the archhisliop is said to 
have wrought. The canonization ofxXnsolm took pi \ce in 
the reign of Henry VII. at the instance of enrdinal Morion, 
then archbishop ofCantcrbniy, - a singular murk of venera- 
tion for one who had been dead so long. (Godwin, </c Pm*- 
suhbu.s' : JUn^r. Prif. edit. 1 77S, vuh i. p. 205 ; Henry, Hist. 
Brit.h. hi. «*. 1 ; Chalmers' Hinirr. Diet. vol. ii. u. 2S0.) 

AXSER, the goose, a genus of birds which M, Brisson, 
vei*y properly as we think, separated from the genus Amia 
of Linnirns. Brisson Ims been fidlowed in this by Baron 
Cuvier, Vunllot, Lesson, Drapie/, and Fleming; while La- 
tham adheres to Linnmus. and Teinnhnck eontmes A/iser to 
a section oWltfas. The foil' iwing are M. VieilloFs eharac- 
toristics, with some slight iiKHlifu-ations. The bill shorter 
than the hcMil, and higher than wide, but as thi<*k as it is 
broad, in some sj»ecies imlged at the base near the forehead, 
straight, rounded at the point, denticulated with conical and 
piuiUed lamelhe ; the upper mandible is convex and ungui- 
ciliated at the tip: the lower mandible is tiat mid railier 
narrow. 1 he wings are of moderate length, and on home 
sjH'cies furnished with tubercles. The leg> are considerably 
longer, and more in the midtile of the IkmIv than in Anas, 
anti hence geese walk better than ducks. There is no en- 
largement at the base of ihe wintljiipe. 

'Mie species, twenty-eight in number, will be described 
under Goose, 



dangerous navigation on which ho was liotind. Ho doubled 
Cape Horn, in March 1741, after experiencing most Umi- 
pestuous weather off that dangerous const, in which his wludo 
squadron was dispersed. Pie arrived, with only his own 
ship tho Centurion, at Juun IVrnantlez, 33° 40' S. hit., 79° 
W. long., June 10, after suffering for near three months 
from a series of the most terrific storms, and from the ravagivs 
of the scurvy, which in that short time had carried ott‘ up- 
wards of 200 from a crew of between 400 and 500 men, und 
left scarce enough of tho rmnaimler in health to work the 
ship. At that island he was rejoined by the reninins of 
his squadron, consisting of the Gloucester inan-of war, a 
sloop, and a vessel, called in the phraseology of the times 
a pink, laden with provisions. His men were now ixMln<*ed 
to ihe liuuihor of three hundre«l ami thirty-lh'v . With 
this small force lie left Juan Fernandez in Scj>tcmher, 
kept the Spanish coast fi»r eight mouths in I'oniinual 
alarm, made prize vof several small vessels, and buvne«l 
the town of Paita. The original design of the expedition 
being frustrated, he rf*onceivi^l the ]>rqjo<*t of iiitert‘e|iling 
the Manilla or Acatn^ilco galleon, a Spanish ship laden 
with bullion and other: valuables to a vast aniount. which 
sailed annnally betweeii Aeapulco in Mexico, ami Mamllri, 
one of the Philippine |islands. ^Vith this '\iew lie hi \ere(l 
on the west coast of .An^crica till May, I 742. when he >et i^ail 
If.) cross the Pacific Ocil|aii. In the course of ibis vo\ag«‘, 
the (Jloucester and iho other vessels w ere ilestmyeil (brwaut 
of men to luiNigate iheiu, und he proceeih d w iili only the 
Ceiituri<»n, and th.it but half manned, owing to the^ick- 
ner^s and mortality whfch had thinned the crews. The h inl- 
sbip enduvod on this piirt of the vo\age was extreme, iV-.iii 
the shuttered eonditionVd’ tin* ship, as well as the prcMilence 
of seorbutic disorder^: ) The first land whicli the \o)iigcrs 
made was the uiiinbphited island of Tinian, one of the 
J^adrones, of which^t nn^st fascinating d»*scrLption is gi\en. 
Here the comiUQdoi^e remained some time to n fresh bis 
crew ; and hi-s coinstainy and eqiianimily w-ere signally 
shown during this jf)oriod. The Centurion w as driven froin 
her moorings out Ifo sea, leaving himself ainl the greater 
part ot tiio saildri^uiul ofllecrs on shore. In this emeigeiwv 
his calmness anA spiriN never failed, He gave enlers 
immediately for She ciuistruetion of a \osscl, engaging per* 
sonallv in the laborious eiTi]>lo\ nients ; and the great- 

nes.s of his anxiety would have remained unknown, !)ut for 
his transports ' 
turioii. ^ i 
I'he healtVi t^f tho c 


r joy ou the unhoped return of the (‘'eii- 


ANSON, GEORGE, LORD, was the third son of Wil- 
limn Anson, a gentleman wf a good family, long esta- 

blished in Staffi^rdsbire. Anson’s incIinatiDu" to t}7e se.a- 
faring lifi; discovered ils<*lf c?arly. It was bis greatest 
ple-isnrc to read and hear .stories of eminent voyagers 
and admirals ; liis father, llierefore, gave him such an 
eflucation as was liUcIv to foster and improve the natural 
bout of his genius. In 1722, he w.as made master and 
commander of tho Weazel sloop, and a* >ear following 
was raised to the rank of post-captfiin. and the command I 
of the Scarborough man-of-war. In this station in the pro- ‘ 
fession. he was employed on various services, which he dis- 
charged with credit. 

It WHS lit tlie breaking out of the Spanish war that be first 
became an historical character. In 1740, ho was appointed 
to the command of a small squadron, which was ordered to 
sail for the South Sifa, a fjiiarti*r where no attack wa.s antici- 
patefl. to harass thl^ coasts of Chili and Peru, and to co- 
operate oceasionahv with Admiral Vernon across the Isth- 
mus of Darien. The wliemo was well laid, hut frustratedj 
by unaccountable delays in the first instance, andafterwanlj 
by Mine unforeseen accidents Anson was not abfo to h; 
until September; but the dilatorine.a which reterdeil 

departure till so late in the year was yet less culnable mu i e ■ * . i” . .u 

the negligence whfchscnthim out with .. . . 

I ^ thu I Soou after hisi return^ Ausoti was appointed; j^ar Admiral 


^ - rows being in some degree recniilcd, 

Anson preceded on his course to China; and arriNCfl at 
Macao, q™ island and town in the Iniy of Canton, Novi ni- 
iier 2. He romaincil there till tho b(*ginning of 17 J3, 

fluring which interval the vehscl was new-shcalln*d, and a 
vinforcement of sailors procured. He now resumed hi.s de- 
ign of intercepting the Spani.sh galloon, and he stecre l his 
[oursc hack b» the Straits of Manilla. lie met and took Inw 
ter a sh<n*t hut sharp engagement, June 20. In the iim- 
Jnent ofvietttry, a lire broke out near the powder- rt)om of t lie 
^’eiiturion, the extinction of which tvas owing to the coni- 
[nbdoie s calm ]) rompt.it tide. The prize W'as mounted w itli 
jrty guns, inanmrd by six hundreil sailors, ami laden with 
^asure and effects to the value of 313,000/. He returned 
fi’»r the puqiose of selling her; and them-e pro- 
round the Cape of Good Hope to England, and arrived 
ad in safety, June 15, 1714. The contru.st he- 
? di.sasters of the earlier and the good fortune of 
half of his voyage is reiniirkahle, for dangers beset 
? last. On his arrival in England, he discovered 
|id t)a.ssed in a fog through the midst of a French 
ruisirig in the Channel. The eoiiimander hini- 
nriched by thin expedition, and the eluiracter of 
lin for skilful and intrepid He<amanship was eon- 
heightened; hut in a political view, the nation 
“‘^-^IdemnificHl for the expense. The object, as 
measure of W'arlike operations, was frustrated. Tho 
n in wait for the Manilla ship wa.s an afterthought* 
the chapter of accidents, so eventful in maritime oc- 
^iftrrenccH, terminated unfavourably in spite of all his vigi- 
ianee, he might have be<m superannuated on hi.s retuAi to 
England, and have died in obscurity. But his talents as nn 
of!ic.er w'cre tendered influential hy his wealth; he was 
heanl a.s nn oracle in all naval deliberations, and rose by 
nn interrupted gradatipns to the highest honours of his pro- 
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of tlio BUlOf anfl one of the Lords of the Admiralty. In 
April, 17*15, he was made Hour-admiral of the White, and 
ill duly, 174<i, Virc-udmiral cif the Blue. lie was also 
eloc'tod piirliuinentury reprosontiitivo of the huroui^h of 
llcydon, in Yt)rksliiro. Duriii;; the wiiikT of that year, he 
coinmandod the Clianiiel squadron in a and teiii> 

pcstuous cruize. In the fdlowin*; sprin*>;. May a, bein^ in 
rommand of a powerful lleut tjf fourteen .ships, besides a 
sloop, and fireship, he fell in with two combined French 
lleeU, bound ^to the Kast and West Indies, laden with mer- 
chandise, treasures, and warlike stores, protected by a 
strong convoy. On this occasion he captured six ships of 
war, not one escaipin*;, toy^ether with four armed East In- 
jliamen. M. de St. fh'orjjfe, captain of the liiviiudble, on 
presentin;^ his sword to tlje «-onqueror, said, in allusion to 
the naiue'i of two of the captured ships, in the charaeter- 
i'.iie epigraiiiinatic style of French compliiiient, * Sir, you 
have eonquered the Invincible, and carry Glory in >our 
train.’ 

For his si/^nal services. King Gcorg(j II. rewarded Ad- 
miral Anson with a peerage, by the title of Lord Anson, 
Baron of Soherton, ni llanU. In the same year he was 
appointed V'ice-admiral of the Rotl ; and on the ilcath of 
Sir John Norris, Vi^•^^-admira! of England, an appoint- 
ment rather «»f a civil than a naval chanurter. but alw.iy^ 
given t(? a naval man. In ir4H, he was appoiute<l Ad- 
miral of the Blue, and cominandctl the s(|aadron which con- 
George 11. bi and from Holland. lie ever after 
altcudcd the king in his voyagt^.-^ to the C\*ntinent. In 
J7ol, he was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
which station he continued, w’ith a >ery sliort iutcr\al, till 
Jus death. The occasion of his temporary retirement was 
the unpopularity ineurretl hy the go\ernment in con.s<»- 
quence of the untoward e»cnts of which Admiral B} ug 
was the victim ; hut tho.^e events belong more ])roperly to 
the political history of the period, than to the personal tran- 
suftions of Lord Anson’s life. 

In I75rt, being then Admiral of the White, ho hoiste<l 
his Hag on b(jar(l the Royal Ge»»rge, 100 guns, and sailed 
from SpiibtNid on the 1st i4' June. Sir Edward Hawke 
eommanded under him. By cruizing continually berure 
Brest, he ctivered tlm descent which was made that sum- 
mer at St. Malot^s and Cherbourg. Du the aeeession of 
George III., he was api»ointod Admiral and Commander- 
in-chief of his M.ijesty's Herts. He dietl sud<lenly, June 0, 

1 rti'2, agc*d 05, at his seat at Moor Bark, in llertfonlshire, 
having for some time been in a .shattered stale of health. 
He married the eblest daughter of Lu’d Chancellor llard- 
wicke, w ho died before him without isaue. 

His profi»ssioual ehavacteristics were tho>e of discretion, 
coolness, and steadine.ss. In contemplating the risk of his 
own ship being lost iu doubhiig Cape Horn, lie gave such 
directions to the other commanders as w'ere calculated to 
st(^cure the sucees.s ot the voyage. At Juan Fernundt?/. he 
set the example* and compelled his olticers to assist, in 
carrying the sick sailors, in their hammocks, ashore. He 
sowed garden seeds, and planted ii'uit trees in that island, 
for the hcnctit of future voyagers. He was a strict discipli- 
narian, and his methods were alteiuled with such success, 
that at the taking of Faita, only one of his men so far 
ncglcicted his duty as to get drunk. When disscii.sions arose 
concerning the distribution of the plunder seized th<‘re, ho 
showed hirt generosity hy throwing up his own share to 
augment the portions of his oHlcers and men. His hu- 
manity was eminently displayed in Ills kind treatment of his 
prisoners ; hy which ho w^un the admiration and respect of 
the American Spaniards, and did much to remove the opi- 
nion of the excessive cruelty of the English, arising out of 
the atrocities committed in past times hy the buccaneers. 
He directed hrs attention to the improvements of geography 
and navigation, by making careful surveys of the coasts 
which lie visitecl. It has been said that he was addicted to 
gambling, and a dupe to sharpers. The charge is <*ontra- 
di<!ted hy Dr. Kippis in the Bw}!:raphia Britannica ; but the 
apologist oontonts himself with stating that ‘upon* the 
whole ho neither won nor lost by gaming ; and he made 
it, like hundreds of others who pass uncensured, his amuse- 
ment rather than his business.' A witty remark that ‘ he 
had been round the world, hut never in it,* was probably, 
liko many similar sayings, hazarded for the sake of the 
point rather th^n for its strict applicability. Ij>rd Anson s 
Koyags round tht World went through four largo impres- 
sions tbo first yoari und has boon trcuislutod into most Euro- 


pean languages. It was written hy Mr. Benjamin Robins, 
from materials furnished hy Lord Anson, and digested 
under his own inspection. A journal of Anson's voyage was 
published in 1 745, by Pa.scoc Thomas, teaclK.r ol’ the mathe- 
matics on board the Centurion. 

ANSTEY, CHRISTOPHER, a poet of the last century, 
horn October 31, 1724, now littlo known except as the 
author of the Hath (iuide. He received the ruflimeiits 
of his cduc*ation at thi? frcii scho(»l of Bury St Kchiiunds, 
whence he was remo\ed to Eton ; and in due time suc- 
ceeded to a fellowship at King’s (J«llc‘gc, Cambridge. IJo 
look his bachelor’s degree in 174fi, hut was prevented from 
pro<jeeding at the regular time to the degree of M.A., by 
a whimsical quarrel with the Univer^iry authorities. In 
con.seq lienee of this, ho was refused his master .s degree, 
in 1749 : hut ho continued to hold liis fellowship, and occa- 
sionally resided at college. 

On his mother's death, in 1 754, he succeeded to the estate.*} 
of his maternal grundfatlKo*, at Trumpiiigton, near Cam- 
bridge, and resigned liis fellowship. In the }ear 1 76ti ho pub- 
lished his Bath (juid(\ a satire on the follies of fasliioiiablo 
life, especially as developed at that gay watering-place. Thw 
is one of llie lightrst. wittiesi, and most amusing satires of 
the kind in the Engli^'h hmguage, and obtained groat popu- 
larity ; in.soinuch, that Dodsley the hix>kseller, w’ho had 
purchased the copyright for 2()U/., after two editioii.s had 
been published, returned it to the author in 17 77, stating 
that he had made lUi^re hy it than he ever had made hy 
any liook in the same length of time. It should he meii- 
tioiiv'd Ui Mr. Anstey's honour, that he presented the jiroHts 
of the work to the Oeiiorai Hospital of Bath. The merits 
of tlie work are tarnij^hed hy a broadness of humour, and 
an occasional irreverence in speaking of things connected 
with religion, which, though aimed at hypocrisy, and 
nol inteiuleil to bring true religion into coiIltMiipt,’ WTnild 
scarcely he tolerated in the present day. The iuanner.s and 
follies which this lively /cw d'tsjnif was written to com- 
memorate, have passed away ; and from the combined etl’ect 
of these two causes, it is probable that the Bath Guido 
will he little known to the rising generation. 

Mr. Aiisley wrote several poelii al |)ieces of no great length, 
which are «*ollected in one ^olumo (piarlo, with a memoir 
of hi.s life pndlxcil hy his son. The most reiiiarkahle of 
thorn is Iht? Ehxiion Ball, written much in the same strain 
as the Bath This he transl.itcd into Latin verse; 

ns well as a selection from Gay's Fahh^s, Grav’s Ehgy^ 
and .some other pieces. 11 e w as fond of this exercise, and 
versiliod w ith elegance and correctness. He spent the latter 
\ears of his life at Bath, and died there in 1S0,5, 

ANSTIUrniER EASTER and \VESTER, two royal 
hiirghs ill Fifeshire, Scotland ; situated on the seu-i oast 
facin.g the S.S.E., and on each side of the mouth of a small 
rivulet, almni 35 miles N.E. hy N. of Edinburgh. An- 
struther Easter is considerably the larger place of the two, 
liaving a population (in 1S31) of 1007 persons; Anslrnthor 
AVesler hasonlv 430. Till the year 1030 Anstrulher Easter was 
ill the parish of Kilrennie, hut was then erected into a separate 
charge and the church built. It is in the Pre.shytery of 
St. Andrew’s and the S) nod of Fife; Sir John Aiihtruther 
is the patron. In 1710 it was made ii port, and the custom- 
house established; and, in 1753, a now quay was erccte<L 
The town lies low, and the only good street is that wni^di 
runs along the cpiay. Ship- building, tanning, and Hshing, 
are the chief occupations of the inhabit a ills. There is a 
post-office. Lat. 5(i'^ 14' N., long. 2° 44' \\, of Greenw ich. 

Anstrntlier Wester was nnnle a royal hurgli^ in 15s3, 
having been previously a hnrgli of Barony. The parish 
church is a very aiitient struct nrc. 7'lie inhabitants were 
zealous covenanters in the time of Charles I., and suffered 
severe lo.s.s in the battle of Kils>lh against the Marquis of 
Moiitroso in iri45. The author of the account of this 
parish in Sir Jtdin Sinclair's Sfuiistiral Account of Bcot- 
(andy remarks with great naivotc, ‘ Since the battle of 
Kilsyth the people hero have a strong aversion to a mili- 
tary life.' The town was further injured, to a great ex 
tent hy two inundations of iho sea, ono in 1670, which 
destroyed or choked up the harbour, and another towards 
the end of the same century, which destroyed about one- 
lliird of the town. The rot^k on which the town-house once 
stood is covered by the sea every spring- tide. Tlie trade of 
this and other towns on this part of the coast is thought to 
have suffered from the union with England. The harbour 
docii net admit ships of burden \ but a uUle to the westward 
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is a creek, called We^thaven, nnich used in the fishiiin: 
season, which might easily bi* iiiaclc u harbour. 

Tho creek between Easter and Welter Anstrutlier is said 
to have been tho seat i»t‘ a eon>iderable salmon fishery. A 
variety offish is still cau^rht and sent tv> Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and other jd.iees : lobsters are sent to London. Several 
vessels belong to tliese to^\ns ; und some coarse linens are 
maile in the dilferent families. The Anstruthers are in- 
rliided in tlie Sr. Andrews’ district of burghs, which district 
returns one member to parliament. 

Opposite to the Anstruthers is the Isle of May, a mile 
li»ng and three-quarters of a mile broad, whieli is considered 
an excellent place for improving tho lleeccs of sheep ki-pt 
there, though only for one season : tln're is a lighthouse on it. 

ANT {F(>rmica\ a well-known genus of insects, which 
has attracted attention from the earliest ages, on acctuint of 
the singular economy und extraordinary iiulustr\ manifested 
by the different species. In various parts of the three vo- 
lumes on iiisfH-tsin tlio Ltbrun/ of Entertaining Knowtab^c. 
numerous minute details are given of the interesting pro- 
c?ee<lings of ants: but at present we shall confine ourselves 
to a tiiore brief but more metliodical outline of their natural 
history. In tracing tlie histoi*} of most insects, it is best, 
perhnjis, to begin with the eg^s ; but in the <-ase of the ant, 
the la\ing and hatching of the eggs could not be well un- 
derstood without an ai qviaiutancc with their singular man- 
ner of pairing, with which, therefore, we shall begin. 

Pairing of An may be iit‘ce.ssary to premise here, 
that, similar to bees, a coinni unity of ants, whatever the 
species may he, consists nf males, which liave always four 
wings; of females, much larger in size than the males, 
which only possc>s wing^ iliiniig the pairing season ; and 
of a sort of barren female^, which have been variously termed 
neuters, workers, or iiurse-unt.s, and which, so far as we 
know, have never been nhstu ved to have wings in any stage 
of their existence. 

If an ant hill he cNarnined any time after midsummer up 
to the close of aiitumii, there may be seen, nii\t:d with the 
wingless workers, a number of boih males and females fur- 
nished with white glistening wings. TJiese, however, are 
neither kings nor (lueens in the state, at lea*it so far as free- 
dom of action is concerned, for the) arc not allowed to nio\e 
without a guard of workers to prevent their leaving tlie 
boundaries, and if one straggles aw’ay unawares, it is for the 
most part tlragged l.a**k by ibc \igi1arit sctitinels, three or 
four of whom may, in such cases, lui seen hauling along a 
single deserter by the wings and limbs. The workers, so 
• far from e\er facilitating the exit, much less the departure, 
of the winged ones, more particularly the fcmale.s, guard 
them most assiduously in order to prevent it ; and are only 
forced to acfjuicscc in it when tlie winged ones become too 
numerous cither to U; guarded orfc<!. There setuns, indeed, 
to he a uniform disposition in the w inged ones to desert their 
native colony ; and as they never return after pairing, it 
Would soon hecome depopulated in the absence of females. 
The actual pairing does not seem to take place w'ithiii the 
ant-hill, and we have observed scvuits posted all around, 
rearly to discover and carry back to the colony as many fer- 
tile females us they could meet with. Nay, we are quite 
certain that whole colonies have been thus dispersed ; and 
when they did not find f(?rtile females near tluMr encamp- 
ment, they have gone farther and farther till they found 
them, and, if they had gime very far, nc?vcr returned, hut 
commenced a number of new establishments, according to 
their convenience. It is probable that, soon after pairing, the 
males die, as do the mules of bees ther insects ; for, as 
the w'orkers never bring any of them back, nor take any no- 
tice of them after leaving the ant-hill, they must perish, 
beings .entirely defenceless, and destitute both of a sting 
and of mS’lJjlihles to provide for their subsistence. The sub- 
st?qucnt ])r^A*' ,dings of the females arc very different, and of 
curious interest If was supposed by the untients that all 
ants, at a c!ertam\jgc, acquired wings ; but it was reserved 
for the younger I^uber, in particular, by means of his arti- 
ficial formicaries, ffo trace the devekipmcnt of the wings in 
the female fron^ the first commencement, till he saw them 
stripped off and fi^d siside like cast clothes. 

This curious prol^tfss, which was first hinted at by Gould 
in his interesting Recount of Elnfrlish Antx^ we have re{)cat- 
edly witnessed, — females extending their wings, bring*' 
ing them over thv^f heads, crossing them in every directioUp 
and throwing from side to side, till at lengttlihay JM \ 

disjoint^ fr.^om the body and fall ofl^ Those, 


are desirous'^of verifying the observation, ‘must procure 
winged females imrueiiiately after pairing, and place them 
under a glass with some moist oartli. 

Fnumiaiion of Colomex , — Some of the females are, after 
pairing, usually eaptured by the working ants, and c<»n- 
ductod back to the parent community ; and others are laid 
hold of by straggling parties of from two to a dozen workers, 
who do not return to the parent comiiiuniU', but coniine nee 
small colonies on their own account. This explains tl.e 
common occurrence of a great number of small colonies 
being formed in tho immcnliate vicinity of oacdi other, while 
.sometimes the parent community is thereby quite broken 
up and the hill deserted. This happens firequontly in tlie 
case of the rod ant {Myttnica rubra) and the ash-colourcd 
ant iFnrmira/iisra)f Indh very common species in fields ami 
gardens. In the case of the yellow ant (F.^/Ltva) again, 
and the wwhI ant {F. rufa), this rarely occurs, tho parent 
community often remaining in tho same spot fur years 
together. 

AVhen a female, after pairing, does not chance to fall in 
with any scouting parties of w'orkers, she procee»ls without 
tlicir assistance t<i found a colony herself in the same man- 
ner as is always done by the females of the social w usps and 
humble bees "every spring. We have repeatedly verified 
this fact, both by confining a single female after pairing, and 
witnessing her proceedings, and by discovering in tho fields 
single iemales occupied in laying the foundations of a future 
city for their progeny. Wo have met with these singlo 
females when they have just begun t«i form the first cell tor 
the reception of their eggs ; when the eggs have just bec*n 
laid ; when the eggs have been hatched ; and also wlum a 
few workers liad been reared to assist in the common la- 
bours. To verify the latter observations, however, many 
hundreds of stones must be turniMl over in August or Sep- 
tcmlier in a place wiierc ants aljound ; and even with all 
this the naturulist w ill probably not discover more than three 
or four solitary females at w’ork in the course of a season. 
We have ourselve.s met with only ten or a dozen instance's 
in the course of several ycar.s. 

Th^ Laying and Hatching of the Eggx, — The younger 
Huber says, • Having directed my close attention to the 
eggs of ants, I remarked that they wx‘re of difl’erciit sizes, 
shades, and forms. The smallest were white, opaque, and 
cylindrical; the largest transparent, and slightly arched at 
both ends; while those of a middle size were semi-transpa- 
rent. On holding them up to tho light, I observed a sort of 
white oblong cloud ; in some, a transparent point might be 
remarked at the superior extremity ; in others, a clear zone 
above and underneath the little cloud. The largest pre- 
sented a single opaque and whitish point in their interi(»r. 
There were some whose whole body was so remarkably clear 
as to allow of my very distinctly obscr\'ing the rings. On 
fixing attention more closely upon the latter, I observed the 
egg open, and the grub appear in its place. Having com- 
pared these eggs with those just laid, I constantly found 
the latter of a milky wliiteness, completely opaque, and 
smaller by oue-half, so tl\at 1 had no reason to doubt of 
the eggs of ants receiving a very considerable increase in 
.size : that in elongating they become transparent, but do not 
at this time disclose the form of the grub, which is Qlwa}'s 
arched.* 

Contrary’ to what takes place in most insects, the eggs of 
ants are not, when laid, glued to any fixed place, but arc 
found in parcels of half a dozen or more loosely attached, so 
that they can he removed at pleasure during the hatching. 
It has been shown in the Penny Magazine^ (vol. i. p. 60 ,) by 
a series of minute observations, that the female earwig moves 
her eggs with the utmost care from a place which she judges 
too dr}’, to one which is sufficiently moist ; and in the same 
way the female ant, when she founds a colony without assist- 
ance. or the nurse-ants in a community, change the situation 
of the eggs according to the state of the weather or of the 
da} and night, — a circumstance first observed by Dr. King 
in the reign of King Charles II* Heat being indispen- 
sable to their successful hatching, the eggs are caremlly 
placed during tho day near the surface of tho ant-hill, 
but so sheltered from the direct influenoe of tho sun as to 
prevent the too rapid evaix>ration of their moisture. Daring 
the night, or In cold weather, the eggs are not placed so high, 
to larevent tlie radiation and escape of tho heat which they 
'ly possess. The attention to the state of temperatinre 
Auoh of ths asdduity of tho female and the nnxie- 
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When the eggs are at length hatelicd, (and during this 
process, we have already seen that the3r enlarge in size.) 
the young grubs are similarly treated with respect to tem- 
perature, but greater caro is now taken to preserve them 
troin too great boat, which might prove more injurious than 
before hatching. ' 

The grubs are fed by the nurso-ants when any of these 
ore in the colony, and by the mother when slio is alone, by 
a liquid disgorged from the stomach, as is done in a similar 
way by wasps, humble l>ees, pigeons, and canary birds. It 
consequently requires no little industry on the part of a soli- 
tary female to procure for hei'self sufllciont food to supply 
nutriment for a brood of perhaps a dozen or twenty grubs, 
wbieh are insatiably voracious. 

When the grubs are full grown, they spin for themselves 
cocoons of a membranous texture, and of a brownish-white 
colour, not unlike barleycorns in appearance, and indeed 
mistaken for these by early observers,- - a mistake which led 
to the unfounded notion that ants store up corn for winter 
provision, though, from their always becoming torpid in the 
winter, they could have no need of this ; and even were this 
not so, they never feed on corn, and would probably starve 
rather than taste it. The authority of Scripture, which has 
hecn supposed to countenance the popular notion, is shown 
by the llev. Dr. Harris, Messrs. Kirby and Spence, and 
others, to have no foundation in the sacred text. 

Tlic? cocoons are treated precisely like the eggs and the 
grubs >vilh regard to exp<isurc to heat ; and the anxiety of 
tlie niirsc-ants to shelter them from the direct rays of the 
suii is taken advantage of on*t]»e Continent to collect the 
cocoems (popularly and erroneously called ants’-eggs) in 
((unntity as food fur nightingales and larks. The cocoons 
of the w'ood-ant are the only species chosen ; and in most of 
the towns in Germany one (»r more individuals make a 
living during siumner by the business. In IS.’hj w'e visited 
an old woman at Dottendorf, near Bonn, who had collected 
till* fourteen years. She went to the woods in the morning, 
and collected in a bag the surfaces of a number of ant-lulls 
w'bere the cocoons were deposited, taking ants and all home 
to her cottage, near which she liad a small tiled shed cover- 
ing a circular area, hollowed out in the centre, w ith a trench 
full of water around it. After covering the hollow in the 
centre with leafy bouglis of walnut or hazel, slic strew'Cd the 
contents of her bag on the level part of the area w ithin the 
trench, W’hen the nurse-ants immediately seized the cocoons 
and carried them into the hollow under the boughs. The 
(‘ocoons were thus brought into one place, and after being 
from time to time removed, and black ones separated by a 
boy who spread them out on a table, uud swept off what 
were bad with a strong feather, they w^crc ready for market, 
being sold for about \d. or Gc/. a cpiart. We have seen tem- 
porary areas made fur the same purpose in the woods, but 
for want of a confining trench of water, many cocoons wrero 
carried oft* by the ants. Considerable quantities of thoso 
cocoons are dried for winter food of birds, and are sold in 
the sliops. 

In the case of moths, ichneumons, and other insects which 
spin themselves up in cocoons, the included insect, when the 
time of its change arrives, is enabled to make its owm way 
through the envelope ; but though it Would appear, from some 
observations made by Swammerdam, that ants may. when 
forced thoreto, effect their own disengagement, this is not the 
usual process. It is the nurse-ants that cut a passage for 
them wdth their mandibles, as was first minutely described 
by Baron do Geer and tho younger Huber : — * Several males 
and females,' says tho latter, ‘ lay in their envelopes in one 
of the largest cavities of tny glazed ant-hill. The labourer- 
ants assembled together, and appeared to ho in continual 
motion around them. I noticed three or four mounted upon 
one of these cocoons, endeavouring to open it with their 
teeth at that extremity answering to the head of tho pupa. 
They began to thin it by tearing away some threads of silk 
where they wished to pierce it, and at length, by dint of 
pinching and biting this tissue, so extremely difficult to 
break, they formed in it a vast number of apertures. To 
expedite the wrork, some raised up a little slip cut out in tho 
length of the cocoon, whilst others drew the insect gently 
from its imprisonment. When tho ant was oxtricateu from 
its enveloping membrane, tho body was still confined by 
another membrane, fi-om which it could not by its own exer- 
tions disengage itself. Tho labourer-ants removed the satin - 
like peUiole which embraced every part of the body, drew 
iho antennas gently from their investment, then disengaged 


the feet and the wings, .and lastly tho body, with the abdo« 
men and its* peduncle. The insect was now in a condition 
to walk and receive nourishment, for which it appeared 
there was urgent need. Tho first attention, therefore, paid 
it by the guardians was that of giving it the food 1 nad 
placed within their reach.' 

Labouri of the JVorking Ante.- We have already seen 
that workers or nurse-ants have to labour assiduously in 
placing the eggs, tlie grubs, and the cocoons in due degrees 
of temperature ; that they have to feed the grubs by a liquid 
disgorged from the stomach, and have to disengage the in- 
sect at its period of change from tho envelope of the cocoon. 
Tliey have also to perform the task of forming streets, gal- 
leries, and chambers for the habitation and protection t)f the 
colony, and they exhibit in the work such persexeratice and 
skill as mu.st excite the admiration of every observer. Many 
of their processes, indeed, it is not a little difficult to account 
for and explain, though these have bjen very carefully inves- 
tigated, particularly by the younger Huber, in wlmse work, 
aud in Imect Architecture^ tp. 254 et eeq.) may ))e found 
copious details of tho mining, masonry, and carpentry of 
various species. We .shall here give an instance of each of 
those operations. 

Mining. — There is an interesting species railed the san- 
guinary ant {F. eangnitntria. Latreillo), reported to have 
been seen near London, but which is certainly veiy rare, if 
it is found in England. In the suininer of 18.12 wo disco- 
vered several colonies of tins ant on the brow of the heath 
above Godesberg.on the Rhine, and being desirous tif taking 
a number of them alive to England for the purpose ot'oh- 
.serving tbeir singular manners, we waited till the beginning 
of Oember, w'hen they had ceased to work, and liad retired 
for the winter to their galleries unclerground. After un- 
covering the thick coping of dry heath twigs and grass stems 
w'hich was placed over the suhtt‘rraneaii city of the coleny 
so as to defend it from ruin and cold, we found several co\erl- 
way.s dug into the clay, wide enough to allow two or throe 
unts to walk abreast ; but not an individual now- made its 
appearance, though some weeks previous we had oljserved 
thousands in all the hustle of industry ; and w e began to 
fear the whole had inigrate<l elsewhere. Being an\i«ms, 
however, to see the interior strvieture, we dug in the direction 
of tlie eovert-ways to tho depth of about six or nine inches, 
when we came upon a nuiiiber of chaiiihers communicating 
with each other by galleries, and from an iiudi to two or three 
inches in extent, in each ofwhicli a number of ants were 
lying along the lloor in a half torpid slate. Iieing so sluggish 
that they could not he brought to run with iheir usual agi- 
lity even wdicii irritated. 

The point which we wish to call atlenlitm to here is that 
the whole of the apartments wlueh we laid open, amounting 
to a dozen or more, — and there were i)rohabl> as many more 
to which we did not penetrate, must have been dug out of 
the solid elay by the jaw's {mandibuta) of these little raiuens. 
We deemed it singular that we could see none of the rub- 
bish lying about, which must have been » learod away from 
tho interior, and we can only account for this by supposing 
the colony long established, and the rubbish battered into 
the grass by the weather. 

In other instances of mining, such as in the case of tho 
turf-ant iF. Ccc^pitum')^ the clay taken from the interior is 
built up on the outside, using the herbage for buttresses to 
support the w'alls thus formed. In the case of the sani^uinary 
ants, however, we observe*! nothing of this kind, and do not 
think they ever employ any exterior masonry. 

Masonry, — The most common of our English ants which 
cinploj masonry is the yellow' ant {F.Jhira}. whose hills are 
so usually found built up in old pastures, a foot or more in 
height, and from six inches to two feet in diameter. For 
tho materials of their building they are wdiolly indebted to 
the soil below', w'hi*di they cpiarry out with great assiduity ; 
but as they have no means of tempering the clay when it is 
dry, they arc ahvays forced to execute their principal works 
in rainy weather. * I w'as,' says Dr. J. R. Johnson, ‘in the 
liabit of visiting, almost daily, for a month, an extensive nest 
of red ants, of which a large flat stone formed tho roof. 
During my visits for the first three weeks, scarcely a drop of 
ruin had fallen, and the nest seemed considerably injured 
by the continual falling in of loose earth, which these little 
creatures with amazing industry removed, whenever it hap- 
pened any of the avenues were blocked up. No attempt 
was ever mode towards reparation ; but what w'as my sur- 
prise, on visitiDg my littio fncuds after a two days' iieavy 
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nuh, to iiiicl that the repairs wei'O already o^pleted, and 
tliat the upper siu’fare of their habitation presciited as smooth 
a surface as if a trowel had htvu passed over it : yet all their 
work they had industnou>Iy etfoeted by kneading with tho 
rain-water the loose earth into a sort ot |iasto. From ih^ 
nost beinj: situated in tlio midst of an extensive heath, 
where tliore could he no supply of water, and from its re- 
mauuni^ unrepaired during tho dry weather, it amounts to 
a full i*onvu*tion that ants employ no other cement than 
water in the c'onstruction of their varied habitations. 

‘ I have often been sutfprised at the ingemiity of those 
111 lie creatures, in availing themselves of eoutiginais blades 
rif grass, stalks of corn, &e., when they wish to enlarge the 
boundaries of their abode. As these are usually met weh 
in the erect position, they are admirably eaU-ulaled for pil- 
lars ; they, thererv)re. coat them over with a line pa.sto of 
t a rill, giving them, by additional layei*s, tho solidity they 
judge necessary for I lit* work on which they are engaged: 
they then leave them to be consolidated by the wind, and 
afrerwardft spring a number of aivbes, from pillar to pillar, 
and thus form an e\renM\e saloon. Siloiild they be, at any 
time, in want of small apartments, they have only to prepare 
a ijuaatity of moistened earih, and by placing this between 
the pillars, and carrying it up to tho roof, leaving here and 
there an aperture for enlriiuce, their object is completely 
ytniined.’ 

It is remarkable that the greater part of tlieso masonic 
labours arc performed during the night, or at Ica^t in gloomy 
weather. 

Carpentry . — The coping which we ha\e already described 
as placed over the subterranean abode of the sanguinary 
ants, and which is still nn)ro remarkable in the eulqiiie^of 
the wood- a lit rufa)^ cannot be referred to any soil ot 
carpentry, for the small ^ticks and straws of which it is com- 
posed are not cut intti fitting lengths, hut (?ollecte<l in the 
vicinity of the hill and laid on it after the manner of thatcdi. 
I'he term carpentry, however, will apply Trio 5 *t justly to 
those species wliicii form excavations in tho interior of trees, 
of which the following is an instance observed in H;J2. 

"We bad brought into our ganleii in the heginniiig of 
.June, a large piece <d* a willow tree, which had been \cry 
f*uri«iusly worked out hy tlie specii's usually called the em- 
met (/•'. y////g///o.>«/. Latreillc). The tree, ijulectl, fruin 
which it had been taken, appeared to have heeti de^troved 
in a great measure fiv m the extensive excavations of these 
little carjientors. ^’et the portion iif the tree alluded to 
seemed tu be singularly strong, when the great number of 
the cells ami their pccidiar structure was taken into consi- 
deration. The walls of these cells were literally as thin as 
writing-paper, tliough not cpiite so smooth and even, and 
they \vt*re seldom fpiite parallel, but arranged, some perrpen- 
dicularly, and others slanting in various directi .»iis, wm ked 
out, it Would appear, upon no pn.wious design, but iK'gitining 
at any given point, and only limited in extent by the worker 
discovering liis approach to otic afljacent. The tact with 
which they chisel away the w’ood with their jaws, so as to 
come so near the next cell w ithout actuniiy cuUing into if, 
cannot well he accounted for on any of the common prin- 
ciples of human niechani>.m. It cannot he tin* result of 
vision, from tho worker out Iwking along the level of the 
))lanc, as one of our c«irpenlcrs would do, and thcncc w^irk- 
ing so as nut to cut through it; for the wall has, in imist 
instances, tliough not in all, no free edge abjiig which suc h 
a b'vel could he taken by the eye. Hearing might assist 
llictii, however, supposing workers to b»i engaged in chised- 
ling on each side of the partition, hut r, ,ould appear to be* 
more fn>m touch, or rather that modification of it denomi- 
nated tact, which enables them to feel, as it were, when 
tin y have nearly penetrated the wall, and which conse- 
quently wartiR them to HU»p. 

It i.*> !iot a little remarkable, that all the wood which is 
workcil out by these ants is tinged of a blattk colour, giving 
all their streets and lanes somewhat the ap{K*arance of 
having suffered from fire or of benng smoked. M. Huber 
the younger did not succeed in ascertaining Uie cause of 
this black colour. should conjecture it to arise from 

iron contained in the saliva of the ants acting on tlie gallic 
acid of the wrood, in a Hitnilar w'ay as the same wood becomes 
black when cut with a knife. The fine glossy black of 
the ants tliemselvcs may originate from the same chomical 
principle, and this is rendered more probable 
excavations made, by other species^ euioli M- i(ie.4w& fUik 
(F./uscit, LatreiUe,} ngt being ting^ wi%|Ultia^60!^ | 


Neither are the excavations of the latter so regular in the 
form of the cells ; and the delicately thin partitions do not. 
occur. Wo have seen several colonies of the yellow an- 
(F.jfiava, l.,atreine) established in tret*s, tliough their u.siial 
habits lead them to prefer a hedge-bank, the dry ridge of u 
field, or a small knoll on a common. In none of these, how- 
e\er, had the workers much trouble in making their exca- 
vations, the trees being in every instance far gone with 
the dr}’ rot, and the chambers were consequently us easy lu 
coiiftruct as in a knoll of sand. In the instance of the black 
carpentcr-aul (KyWi^^iwosa), on tho other hand, ihe woo*l 
of" the tree selected lor their colony is always hard and 
tough, tho easiness of working it being apparently ci'iisiderinl 
a disadvantage rather than a recommendation. We have 
usually sciui these Cidonies, thcreforer in grow ing trees, the 
oak seeming to be preferred to all lUhers; the honevcomb- 
liki‘ \vc»rk does not seem to stoti the vegetation, the tree con 
tinning to ])Ut forth leaves ana shoots us before it wa.s c\ca- 
VLittul fin- the Use of the colony. lu the iilstauco w liich gives 
rise to these remarks, the willow free was indeed dilapidatvd 
and shorn of its leaves and hran<*hes, yet was it untouched 
with dry rot, and the wo\)d was .lard and tough. 

FtjCf/ of ^ln/y \ — Some species of ants are carnivorous and 
I will cat inserts, fruits, am! almost anything eaten hy otluT 
j animal'^, but hi»ncy is the most universal fji\ouriic among 
all the species, particularly the excretion of the \arioiis >p<- 
cics of aphidi'S culled honey -dew*. It is on this account 
that, wherever aphides abound, we are ulwins certain to 
meet w ith ants carefully atfeiiding their motions un»l gree- 
dily drinlving tho honey -dew% which heconics so iiijari<uis lo 
plants wluni it increases iu quantity .so as to ol»'slnict the 
pores of the leaies. It is stated hy Huber and some i>ther 
authors, tluit (luring winter tho ants iuipvisun some aphides 
in their ceils, ur, at all events, take tulvanl igo of indi\i- 
duals of the grass aphis t4'J7//n*A Graminum) in the Mciuily of 
their hills to obtain ht)m‘>-dew'. We .strongly su>pect theni 
must be some fallacy in this statement ; for among nu- 
merous colonies which we have carefully examined ilaring 
winter, wo alwa)s Jbiind the whole population torpid or 
nearly so, and not imdined to touch even honey w lien we 
(•tiered it to them. In the ca.*JO of the .sunguitiarv anl.s in 
Germany already mcntioiUMl, we lla^c seeii that they lia l 
Ik.'Coiiuj torpid as early as October, when the wt.*allwr w is 
, still fhie ami far from being cold. Wc arc thererore of opi- 
nion that the statement will Ixj found as void of jiccurau? 
foundation as that which represents ants as >tuniig up coni 
lor tluj w inter. 

Migrations . — \Ve have already seen, under the head of 
pairing, one principle in operation f jr sjircadiiig around a 
parent ant-hill a number of young colonies. This imle< d 
may ho CfUisidercd the main j»rinciplc of migration ; but ho 
hi«leii this, the wLole of a populous ant-hill which Iia.'i been 
cstuhlished for several years will, for some cause be\ond 
our means of tracing, though most pr(ih;»hly on aixount 
of more convenient forage, at once desert llieir homes 
anil march to a new statiuu. Among the yedlow ants, the 
emmets, and tho wood-ants or pi.srnirc», this is hy no means 
common; hut it is an every-day occurrence among the red 
ants, the ash-c^uloured ants, the turf ants, and others wlio>e 
(•oluiiio.s ne\er heconic very pttpulous, ami are con.sc(iuent]y 
both more easily moved and more easily provided with 
lodging. 

‘ Immense swarms of ants,’ to use the words of Dr. Roget. 

' are occasionally met with, and some liave been recorded of 
such prodigious dciirsity and magnitude as to darken the air 
like a tliidv cloud, and to cover the ground to a ootiKidcrahle 
extent where thi*y settled.’ Mr. Glcdit-ch (lescriheH, in tho 
History of the lirrfin Academy for 1749, shoals of a small 
hia<;k uiit which api>eared in Germany, and formed high 
columns in the air, rising to a v'ast height, and agitated with 
a eurious intestine motion, somewhat rcscnihlitig tho aurora 
borcxilis. A similar flight (d" ants is spoken of by Mr. Acu- 
lutte, a cl(*rgvtnan of Breslau, which resembled columns 
of smoke, and whic.h fell on the churches and tJic tops of 
tho houses, where the ants could he gathered by handfuls. 
In the German Kphemmdes^ Dr. Charles Rayger gives an 
account of a large swaj-m whicdi crossed over the town of 
Posen, and wax directing its course towards Uie Danulie. 
Tlie whole town was strewed with ants, so that it was im« 
possible to walk writhout trampling on thirty or forty at 
eve^ step. And more recently, Mr. Dorthes, in the Journal 
4$ Phynque tax 1790, relates the appearaoca of a similar 
phwgiaengA fit MwtpelUer, Jbo amqia luoYod fibout iu 
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clifTeront directions, having a singular intosilno 'motion in 
each column, and also a general motion qf rotation. About 
sunset all fell to the ground, and, on examining tho ants, 
they were found to belong to the Frtnnica nigra of l^innseus.* 

JVarst and Eitpeditions to capture Slaves, — In the same 
way as tho bees and the wasps of diflerciit hives manifest 
inveterate hostility when they moot, anfs also of the same 
or of differont species assail one another when they meet 
during their foraging excursions, besides the individual 
shirniishes which thence occasionally arise, pitched hattlcs 
lire sometimes fought lietwcon tlie whole or nearly the 
M’liolo force of populous adjacent colonies. We have never 
ourselves witnessed any very extensive buttles of this kind, 
such as Huber describes, in which thousands of comhatnnts 
were engaged, hut ^vo have seen as many as filly of the 
wood ants fighting most pertinaciously w'ilhin the area of 
a few inches on abut were supposed to he the hoiindarios 
of their seVeni/ territories; their bite is so sharp, and tho 
acri<l acid which they ini\ise is so delel(o*inus, that many are 
thus disabled or killed outright. Huber witnessed on such 
occasions very extensive carnage. 

llesidcs these skirmishes and battles wIucIl occur among 
nil the species, there are whole cqniniunities of warrior-ants, 
as was first discovered by Huber, whoso history is so extra- 
ordinary as almost to cxceM belief. Tile details indeed 
have liilhertoheen credited cliielly, if not s«>lely, on the well- 
known veracity of Huber ; hut in the autumn of IH'.II we 
had an (v|i port unit} of verif) ing them both hi like Black 
Forest and in Switzerland, w ith respect to tlic species which 
he terms the Amazon ant, (F. Latreille,) and on 

the Rhine w’ith respect to the sanguinary ant. 

Both of these hpec.*H!s make war un the ants of a differont 
species from themselves, particularly ihe dusky aiit, tF. 
J'asra,) not for the purpose inoroly of gratifying a projunisity 
I'j conihat, hut to make slaves of the vanquished to do tlie 
driidgt‘ry of the e()iH|iu‘rors at home. The manner in which 
they proceed in fiY-s afiair manifi?sts, so far as \vi? can judge, 
deep design, such as might l>o ascribed to the eounsels of a 
cunning diplomat i.^t. They do not ca])lurc the adult ants 
and carry them into slaver}, hut make booty of tin* t*ggs 
and cocoons, which, after the contest is decided, — and the 
warriors are a.w’ays cjoncjuerors, — arc carried off to the Ama- 
zonian citailel, and being hatched there, the poor slaves arc 
most probably not aware hut that it is their native colony. 
Huber repeatedly witnessed such expeditions for the purpose 
of capturing slu\es; hut though w'e wen? not so fortunate, 
We witnessed, in a great number of instances, the slaves at 
work tor their warlike captors. 

The Amazons have not hitherto been found in Britain, 
and we were unsuccessful in our attempt to bring over from 
the Black Forest a nest of live ones with their slaves which 
we ha<l placeil in a box for the purpose. We sucoewled in- 
deed in bringing safe home tw'o nests of tho sanguinary ants 
already alluded to under Mining, together wdth a number 
of their slaves, hut they all died within two months, having 
been kept, as we suppose, too warm for tlieir Btat<‘ of winter 
torpidity, already begun, and they could not, in tlieir half- 
awakened state, be induced to take any sort of nourishment. 

ANT-BEAR, the name commonly given to ihe ^f//rme- 
rojjhaga jubata by the English at Deinorara. (See next 
article.) 

ANT-EATER, {Mynnerophaga, Linnocus,) in zoology, a 
genus of distinguisdied by their total >vaiit of teeth 

and hairy (covering. Tho hitti^r circumstance separates them 
from the pangolins (Manis), or scaly ant-eaters of Africa and 
Asia, which they resemble closely.. in other respects, as well 
in their general anatomy as in their fixid and habits. These 
twa» genera form a small but very distinct family of the 
Cuvierian order Edentata^ dificring from the common ani- 
mals comprised in that singular group, as wcdl as from all 
other known mammalia, by their entire deprivation of the or- 
gans of mastication, and acquiring an additional intoresf by 
the light which tlioir osteological conformation throws upon 
the structure and organtScation of the megatheriian and mega- 
: lonyx^ those extraordinary antediluvian animals, whose ftissil 
I remains have lately attracted so much of the attention, not 
only of the professed naturalist, but likewise of the public 
at large. The relations which these extinct inhabitants of 
II former world bear to another small family of edentutous 
mammalia have been already pointed out in the article ^i, 
and their general organization and allinities will be formally 
treated under the proper heads, at a future period. We 
[ ihall therefore merely observe at present, that us the osteo- 


logy of theuNkulls and trunks presents the closest analogies 
with that ofjthe corresponding parts in the sloths, so the 
whole consti^iction of their extremities appears to have been 
formed after the same model as that of the <*.orresponding 
organs of the ant-catcr.s. The head of these latter animals, 
ipdeed, i.s alttigcther <liflV?rent from that of the sloths ; not 
billy doe.s it want the organs of mastication, of w'hich they 
are deficient only in the incisors, hut the bones of the face, 
which in them arc short and round like those of apes and 
monkeys, are prolonged in the ant-eaters, particularly in the 
great ant-eater, (3/. jubata,) to double the length of the skull. 
This singular conibrniulion arises Irom the form of the 
maxillary or jaw bones, and those of the nose, which form 
together a kind of king tube, very small in proportion to its 
length, ami almost cyliiidrieal. This proloiigatinri of the 
muzzle is nc)t carried to so great an extent in eitlier (d'llio 
other two known .speeies of ant-eaters ; hut even there tho 
conslinction here de.s<Tihed differs only in degree, and ]>rc- 
senls, on a more contracted scale, all the characteristics of 
th<* myrinfcophaga jubata. 

It is ill the construction of the anterior extremities, how- 
ever, that these animals offer the gr€!;itest singularities, and 
become most important in their relations to the fossil speck s. 
Tlie phutanges or joints of the toes, particularly the last, 
which hear the claws, arc formed in such a manner as to 
lierniil them to In? bent inwards only, as in the sloths; and 
for this purpose they are provided with very ])<»werful lig.i- 
meiits, which keep them, in a .stale of repose, bent in along 
the solo of the foot, and never permit the hand to be com- 
pletely op<med, but onl\ half extended, as we sometimes -ei? 
in gouty or vhcuiuiitic people. Tlio toes lliemMdvcs arc of 
wry unequal size, and even differ in number in different 
species. The great ant-bear and lamanduahave fair i»n the 
anterior and five on the po>terior extremities, whilst the* 
smallest s]»ecies, calk'd, fiMin that eireunistanee, d/. didarfyfa, 
lias only two uu the fore feet and four on flu? hind. The 
toes themselves, as in tlu? skiths, are united cdn>ely logetlu r 
as far as the elaws. and are eonsi-queiitly incapable of any 
separate or individual motion: but tho disadvantages arising 
from this eiivuinslaiiec are more than couiiteihalanced by 
the increased st length which it produces, and the coiise- 
fjueiil adaptation of 1h«' organ tothc peculiar purposes of these 
auitiials' econom\. The claws are all large and pow<*rful, 
('spc'cially that of tin' middle toe, of which tho diiiKiisions 
are ([iiite enormous. Nor do the ant-eaters, in w alkiiig, tread 
llatly iqioii the sole of the foot like tlie generality (»f mum- 
nialia ; on the e<aitriirv, they rest entirely upon its outer 
edge', which is providcci with a large callous pad for that 
pin pose, w hilst their foes being bent inw ards along the palms, 
the sharp points of their pow erful claws are preserved from 
being iiijurc'd by the fricliou of the hard ground, lii other 
respects the aiit-cate.rs are remarkahle for their long c}liu- 
drical tongues, covered willi a gluiinous saliva, h} means 
of w hich they entrap and devour thi* insects upon which 
they live, and from which they derive tluir names, lu'th 
aiuoiig naturalists and comnmn obsciwers, mijrwrcnpbuga 
literally signifying ant-eater. This tongue is protractile, and 
capable of being extended to a surprising distance heviuid 
the snout; it is nearly twice the length of the whole head 
and muzzle together, and when not extended is kept 
doubled up in the mouth with the point directed backwards. 
The eyes arc particularly small, the oars short and round, 
the legsTObust and amazingly powerful, hut so unfuvoural > 
formeu for loconiotifui, that the pace of these animals is 
almost as tardy as that of the sloths themselves, their great- 
est exertions not enabling them to surpass the ordinary 
walk of !i man. The tail is always long ; in the great spe- 
cies lax and thickly covered with, very long llowing hair, in 
the other two, strongly pridiensile and naked underneath. 
These specie.s consequently climb trees and reside princi- 
pally^niiioiig their liraiichcs’, feeding upon the wild bees and 
tcriiiites which inhabit Ihe same situations : tho great ant- 
bear, on the contrary, never quits the surface of the earth, 
and confines his depredations entirely to the numerous 
species of large ants whic'h inhabit his native regions, and 
furnish him at all times with an abundant and easily pro- 
cured nutriment. The whole genus is confined to South 
Aincrkai, and contains at present only thi*ee distinct and 
woll-defined species. 

1. The (treat Antdmtr, {M. jubata, lAw.,) called gnow 
rovmi or yonui by tho Guaranis, tamandua by tho Portu- 

S uesO} /cftwawo//* by the French of Cayenne, and afit~bear by 
10 English and Spaniards, la a largo animal which moa* 
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«\iroa, wKcn full grown, four feet and n half fiwtt the oxtro- 
mity of the snout to the origin of the toiK The tail itself is 
three feet three inches in length, reckoning to the extremity 
of the hair, or measured only along the stump, t\»o feet four 
inches ; the head, tliirtoen inches and a half from the snout 
to the base of the ear, and ten inches and u half to the ante- 
rior angle of the eye ; its eircumfurenco immediately before 
the eyes, where it is the thickest, is fourteen inches, but fi\)m 
tliis part it gradually diminishes to the end of the muzzle, 
where it measures only five inches and a quarter. The 
height of the animal at the shoulder is three feet three 
inches, and at the croup only two feet ten, because, being 
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perfectly plantigrade, it necessarily stands lower on the hind 
h'gs than before, as may oc observed in the common bear, 


Tlie toes both lieforo and behind are covered with one 
common integument, and are only distinguishable by their 
separate claws. The hair, over the whole body, is coarse, 
hard, and dry, resembling in texture the bristles of the wild 
hoar, but in some parts flattened, and assuming the appear- 
ance of long; withered grass. That of the head is short and 
close, hut, oyer all the rest of the animal, it is long and 
shaggy, particularly on the top of the neck and along the 
back, where it foms a kind of long mane, and on the tail, 
whei*e it is a foot in length, and hangs down on each side, 
sweeping the ground when the ant-bear walks. 

The pre\-ailing colour on the head, face, and cheeks of the 
ant-bear is a mixture of grey and brown ; that on the upper 
parts pc the bodv and tail is deej) brown, mixed with silvery 
w’hitc. A broad black band, bordered on each side with a 
similar one of a white or light greyish-bn)wu colour, c om- 
mences on the chest, and passes obliquely over each shoulder, 
diminishing jpciadually as it approaches the loins, where ii 
ends in a point. The sides, arms, and thighs are silvery 
grey, with a slight mixture of brown, marked with two deep 
black sjiots, one on the carpus, and the other on the toes ; 
the hind legs^^am almost perfectly black, and the breast and 
belly of a deep brown, almost oqueily obscure. 

Tlio habits of the git^at ant-bciw aro slothful and solitary ; 
the greater part of his life is consumed in sleeping, notwith- 
standing which, he is never fiit, and rarely oven in good 
condition. When about to sleep, he lies upon one sidi.*, 
conceals his long snout in the fur of the breast, h«cks the 
hind and fore claw s into one another, so as to cover the head 
and belly, and turns his long bushy tail over the wliole 
body in such A manner aa to pj-otect it from the too iiowcrful 
rays of the sun. The iTenialc bears but a single voung one 
ot a birth, which attaches itself to her back, anil is carried 
about with her wherever she goes, rarely (luitting her, even 
for a year alter it has acquired sulficient strength to walk 
and provide for itsplf. This unjiruliUc constitution, and tlu^ 
tardy growth of the young, account f<ir the comparalhe 
rarity of these animals, which are said to bo seldom seen, 
even in their fialivo regions. The female has oiilv two 
mammae, situated on the breast, like those of a|H*s, iiionkc\ s. 
and bats. . 


the badger, and other species wdiicli partake of the planti- 
grade formati'm of the extremities. The car is short and 
round, being an inch and a quarter broad at the base, and 
only an inch in length : the eye is remarkoAdy small, deeply 
sunk in the head, and with a naked eyelid : the head and 
snout, as already observed, are prolongc<l to a remarkable 
degree; they are in form almost cylindrical, and end iu a 
small truncated muzzle, having the nostrils and mouth 
placed at its extreme end : the latter is so small that ' its 
whole width scarcely exceeds an inch, and the jaws are of 
equal buigtli. The tongue is almost cylindrical, ileshy, 
extremely llcxible, aii^ capable of being protruded to tHc 
distance of sixteen or eighteen incdies. The toes of the an- 
terior extremities, four in number, are of une(|ual length, 
the innermost being the smallest and weakest of all ; the 
second measures two inches and a half in length, and is 
provided with a powerful crooked claw nearly tw'o inches 
long, sharp tainted, and tnmehant on its under surface ; 
the third, which is the largest of all, has a similar claw two 
inches and a half in length ; and the fourth, or exterior 
toe, is provided with a smaller and weaker claw, like tjiat «>f 
the innermost. All these claws, when in a state of repose, 
nre kept bent inwards, and only extended, or ratlu^r half- 
extended, (for the animal cannot open the fingers further,) 
when used for defence, or for breaking • ' rough the haivl ex- 
ternal crust of the ant-hills. For these purposes, however, 
its otherwise a^vkward conformation gives it an aptitude 
altogether tieciiliar, and such is the known power of the 
out bear, that nothing upon which ho has an opportunity of 
fastening has any chance of escapingfromthc tenacitybf his 
hold, as even in death, the structure of his logs and claws pro- 
vciita them from Uiing unclosed. Tlie slowness of his motions, 
however, give;* him but litfle chance against Iho activity of his 
most formidable enemies. N otwitbstanding the exaggerated 
accounts wliich Biiffou has recorded of the ant-bear suc- 
cessful y opposing the attacks even of the jaguar, wc are 
assured hy don helix d'Azara, that he has not the slightest 
chance against this powerful animal, and that a very slight 
Mow on the snoht is suflicient to despatch him. The hind ? 

length, and all armed, 
with short weak claws, quite useless as instruments of de- i 
fence, and more'resembling the claws of ordinary quadrupeds. | 


In its natural state the anl-bcar Vivcs exclusively upon 
ants, to procure which it opens their hills with its powi ifid 
crooked claws, and at the moment that the insects, according 
to their nature, lb)ck from all quaru^rs to dcl'cnd their 
dwellings, draws over them his long llcxible Umguo, covered 
with glutinous saliva, to which they consequently adhere ; 
and so quickly does he repeat this operation, that we are 
assured he will thus exsert his tongue and draw it in again 
covered with insects, twice in a second. lie never actnally 
introduces it into the holes or breaches which he makes in 
the hills themselves, but only draws it lightly over the 
swarms of insects wdiich issue forth, alarmed by his attack. 
‘ It seems almost incredible,’ says A/ara, ‘ that so robust ami 
powerful aTi animal can procure sufficient sustenance from 
ants alone ; but this circumstance has nothing strange in it 
for those who arc acquainted with the tropical parts of 
America, and who have seen the enormous multitudes of 
these insects, which swarm iu nil parts of the country to that 
degree, that their hills often almost touch one another ft)r 
miles together.’ The same author informs us, that domestic 
ant-bears were otrcasionally kept hy ditferent ])erson.s in 
Paraguay, and that they had even been sent ali\e to Spain, 
being fed upon bread and milk, mixed with morsels of flesh 
minced very small. Like all animals which live upem in- 
sects, they are capable of sustaining a total deprivation of 
nourishment for an almost incredible time. 

The great ant-bear i.s found in all the warm and trofflcal 
parts of South America, from Colombia to Paraguay, and 
from the shores of tlio Atlantic to the fixit of the Andes. 
His favourite resorts arc the low swampy .savannahs, along 
the banks of rircfrs and stagnant poncks, also frequenting the 
humid forests, hut never climhing tr^us, as falsely rcjiorted 
hy Buffon, on flie authority of La Borde. His pace is slow, 
heavy, and vafullating; his head is carried low, us if he 
smelled tin? ground nt every step, whilst his long shaggy 
fail, dnioping behind him, sweeps the ground on either side, 
and readily indicates his path to the hunter ; Uiough, when 
hard presse*!, he increases his pace to a kind of alow gallop, 
yet. Ills greatest velocity never half eauals the ordinal 
running of a man. So great is his stupim^* that those who 
encounter him in the woods or plains may drive him before 
them merely pushing him with a stick, so long at least 
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an he is not compelled to proceed beyoml a moderate gallop ; 
but if pressed too hard, or urged to extremity, he turns ob- 
stinate, sits up on his hind quarters like a bear, and deiends 
himself with his powerful claws. Like that animal, his 
usual, and indeed only, mode of assault is by seizing his 
adversary witli his fore-paws, wrapping his arms round him, 
and endeavouring, by this means, to squeeze him to death. 
His great strength and powerful muscles would easily 
enable him to accomplish his purpose in this respect, oven 
against the largest animals of his native forests, w ere it but 
guided by ordinary intelligence, or accompanied with a 
common degree of activity. But in these qualities there 
are few animals, indeed, which do not greatly surpass the 
ant-bear ; so that the different stories handed down by writers 
on natural history from one to another, and copied, without 
question, into the histories and descriptions of this animal, 
may l)e regarded as pure fictions. For this statement \vc 
have the express autnority of Don Felix rl'Azara, an excel- 
lent observer and credible writer, from whose Natural His- 
tory of the Quadrui^eds of Paraguay we have derived the 
gix'ater portion of the preceding account of the habits and 
economy of this extraordinary animal. ^ It is su)>posod,' 
says Don Felix, ‘ that the jaguar him$>o1f dares not attack 
the ant-hoar, and that if, pr<issedhy hunger, lu* under si>m(» 
other strong excitement, ho does so. the ant-bear enibi*iu e?i 
and hugs him so tightly, as very soon to deprive him t)f lib?, 
not even relaxing his hold for hours afler lift* lias been ex- 
tinguished in his assailant. It is very eortajn that sin h 
the manner in which the ant-eater «lefbiids hi ip..-, elf; but it is 
not to he believed that his utmost clV.al.i <;>iild prevuil 
against the jaguar, which, by a single bite or blow of liis paw, 
eouhl kill the ant-eater before he was pr(?i)aretl foe resistance ; 
for even in so extreme a case, his motions are so slow* and 
.so heavy, that lie lakes some time to gel himself ready, and 
besides being unable to leap, or turn with even ordinary 
rapiflity. he is necessarily fon ed to a«*t solely upon Iho di*- 
fcnsivo.' The llesh of the anl-i-ater is osteemed a deliciiey 
by the Indians and negro slaves, and, though black, and. of 
a strong musky llavour, is sometimes even met with at tho 
tables of Furopoatis. 
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2. The Tumanduii^ (Af. Umamlun^ Cuvier,) or second 
«pc?cic» of ant-eater, is an animal much inferior to the grojit 
ant-benr in point of size, being scarcely so largo as a good- 
size<l cat, wdiiUt tho other exceeds tho largest greyhound 
in length, though,, from^thc shortness of its legs, it is much 
inferior in* height. Tho head of the tamandua is not dis- 
proportionately long and small as that of the’ groat ant-boar. 
Jt is, however, of the sumo general cylitidrical form, and 
equally truncated at the extromit;y, having the iiostrils and 
mouth situated in the same position, and equally minute, 
when compared with the size of tho animal. Its wlitdo 
length, IVom the extremity of the muzzle to tlte root of the 
ear, is five inches, and to the anterior angle of tho eye, three 
inches ; the body, from the muzzle to tho origin of the tail, 
measures two feet two inches, the tail itself being one foot 
four inches and a half more ; the height at the shoulder is 
one foot throe, and at the croup an inch lower ; the length 
of tlie ear is an inch and a quarter, its greatest hjread than 
imdi, and the greatest circumference of tho head, that, 
namely, taken immediately in front of the <*ars, eight inches 
and a quarter. The conformation of the ext remit jes, and 
the number of the toes both before and behimk w in every 
respect the same as in the great ant-eater already describcr ; 


but the tatlla|l<lua differs from this animal particularly in 
the prehensile power of its tail, which makes it esst?nli';illy 
an arboreal quadruped, and altogether changes the lun^t 
striking traits of its habits and ec^iiiuiny. The hair ovt-r 
the entire body, also, is of a very differtfiit texture; iiisteiifl 
of being long, harsh, and shaggy, as iu the great ant hi*iir, 
it is short, shining, and of a cotisist(?nce something bciwoen 
the qualities of silk and wool ; standing out from the b(»dy 
like the latter, and of the same unif«jrm length in every part. 
The colours of this sj>ecies, however, are by no means so 
uniform and invariable as those of the species already de- 
scribed ; on the contrary, they differ more in the tamandua, 
according to the individual, than perhaps in any otiicr known 
animal in a state of nature. Acc-ordiiigly many eminent 
naturalists axe disposed to consider them as forming dis- 
tinct species, rather than mere varieties of the same ; ami it is 
not iniprobablo that, when w’o c;omo to be better acquain t<*d 
with this animal in its native w'oods, their opinion may be, 
at least partly, confirmed. 

‘ Tho eyes of the tamandua are minute, the ears .small and 
round, the body long and cylindrical, the legs short and 
robust, the tail round and attenuated, cu\ered with very 
short hair throughout its greater part, but naked underneath 
towards the point, and strongly prehousile. Tho following 
are the principal varieties, as regards the colours : — 

>. 7’Atf hi raw rub iU red Taniuadua^ of a uuiU»i*m atraw- 
colour over the- whole body, with a trans\»Ts<‘ triangular 
land passing obliquely over each .shi>ulilt*r, and onrount< r- 
iug that from the opposite side, on the median line uf tho 
back. This hand ih only apparent in partunilar lights, and 
is not pi*odnced by any difference of cidour, ]>iit nte^ly bv ii 
dilFerence of shade, arising from the hair having an oppo- 
site inclination, or direction, from that on tho rc.«t oJ tho 
body. 

j: The second variety is, like the former, of a nuifniiii 
straw coloirr, bill has a good deal of black abf>iit and particu- 
larly ill front of llio eyi*. This \ariel\ is found in Paiaguay, 
autl is described by Azara, who suspects its colours, as well 
as those of the preceding, to arise from immaturity of age, 
an opinion whlcli seems to be wcil founded. 

3. The third variet> is J>f a sil\ery- while colour, with a 
dirty brown hand running transversely over each shoulder. 

1. The fourth variety is of the same silver\ hilt* as the 
last, with similar dirty brown bands i»n ila* sli«»nldt‘rs, 
and, bi*sides, the croup, II snU", and belly of the s.nne ob- 
scure colour. 

5. The fifth is of a unifi'nn clear brown, ov« r all paits uf 
tho btidy, wiUiout any apyearunce uf bands i.*ii tlie sl.oiddw's, 
or mixture of any otluT colour ; and 

(i. The sixth and last \ariety is eiuiivly black, with a 
little light brown under the tail. This variety is des<-ribi‘d 
by Azara, who found it in Paraguay, and who reports that 
it has propej-tionally sherl«’r hair and larger idaws than llu? 
other varieties. 

The tamandua is an inhabitant of tlu‘ thick i»rinieval 
forests of tropical America; it is nevi'rfiuiiiu «ui tlu* gruimd, 
but residi's exclusively in trees, wliere it lices upon tenuile-^, 
honey, and even, according to tlie report of Azara, bei‘s, 
w.hitdi in tliose countries form their hues among the bdiiest 
branches of tho forest, and, Inning no sting, are more readily 
despoiled of their honey than their rongeners id’ our own 
climate. ^Vhen ahonl t»> sleep, it hides its muzzle in the 
fur of its breast, falls on its hcdly, letting its fore- fi-et liarg 
ilowii on each side, and wrapjiiug tho whole tightly round 
witli its tail. Tho female, as in tho case of tho grout ani- 
ealcr, has but two pectoral mamma?, and produces hut a 
single cub at a birth, which ^he r.irries about with lier, mi 
her shoulders, for the first three or four months. The young 
are at first exceedingly deformed and ugly, and of a uniform 

stratv-eoloiir. . , , 

This animal is called cagouare by tlie Guaranis, on ac- 
c-onnt of tho noxious and infected vapours of the forests in 
which alone it is found, the word literally signifying, in tho 
language of these Indians, the inhabitant of a stinking wood 
or marsh. Suc h at least is Aziira's interpretation of tho 
term, though it appears more probable that it may refer to 
the strong disagreeable odour of the animal itself, which, 
this very author infoiins us, is so powerful that it may be 
perceivcid at a very great distance, particularly when the 
aiiiiiKil IS Lruitated. Tamandua is the iialhc by uhicli it is 
known to the Portuguese of Brazil; the French and English 
call it fourmillier and little ant-bear. 

It . is difficult to imagine how M. do Biififon could havo 
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])Pi*n so fi\T led j\>tray ns to mistake the stuffed skin of a 
V >aii'i«i»udi loi* this uniinnl, partieularly after the severe 
though just eritieUiu which he juisscs upon Leha for a simi- 
lv\r mistake. A MUtiU* uUiueo at the plate of Buffon {Hist, 
Saf., Su/p/f. tom. III. tuh. oG) is sullicient to eoiivineo any 
persiui wlio ever ."aw a ei»ati, or who has any idea of the ani- 
mal, of the real i»eiius to whieh it belon^.s. Both Azara and 
Baron ( iivier Iona: since exposed this error; yet* strange to 
, ii.iiwithstiuuling his perfect knowledge of this circAim- 
si:in -e, M. UcsniaivsU in general a very acute observer, 
iv'iuuuts liitnscif tile very identical mistake which he criti- 
, and condemns in Buffon ; giving, tor a veal ant-eater, a 
plate in the Atlas ta Krtiserh^ ferns which, though 

nor of the very first order of 4'ngra\ings, \et very lolt rahly 
ivproMiUts a coali hi the art o/’ kt/fmu and ih e*>uriniX n •%’/*- 
petii, Thi.s latter circiiin>tan<’e uloiu* is sullhaent to .show 
that the animal ivprescntcil caimof he an ant-eater, even if 
the engraving itself left tluMpiestion doubtful, which it docs 
not. It is only surprising that so acute a zoologist as M. 
l>e-uuiresl ciKild e\er have roimnittcil the crroi;, thtuigh, 

liave cn]>ic«l his mistake, withoul taking' the tnuiblc to in- 
ipiiiv into tluj matter. 



The litifi r { M. Ji tnH kin.) is easily dis- 

lingnwlu'd from the other fvu .s|H*<’ies. not oiil\ [ly its size, 
u iiicli diiC" nol t \(‘e*.d that oft iie tdinmoi' Kuropean squinvl, 
hut liK* \\i>e h\ tlu' inmiher o!‘ it< toi heijirr I'our on th. 

(»r A onl\ IW') mi llie aiiteii'.r exIreinitieS. Th( 

I »v\\\ a-.'id 'ji '.uT'jI pr.'p«irtion^ of it" htifl\ rexunlilo tliosc of 
lir- i i.nh on a \« iv n-duiMfl Mali*. Its whole 

icnvitli. IV 'in ih.* -ii-ait to tl .* ojijm of the tail, ia hut >ix 
iin he^, lluii ni'lhi- lu a.l ii it 'juite two uic.lu ", and of tin* tail 
.••vi‘n iiicni-.s aii l a (piarter. Tiii" <*r'jan is roii.^ccjiiC'Uth 
r tila-r ii 'fiLrer th m tin* 'k;‘ 1\ : it i-. th.' ]; at iho ro<»t, and 
c*i»\t'ri*d w.Tli ^hort tiir. ]>iit tapei-. "mhhulv Inwards tlie 
p-»int, where it i" naUed and >lroiigl\ p.ri lu!n>^ih‘. Tin* 
ii; i//le i> not "o 1 '••ng. in proportion, a-; in tlie other two 
I't" u*» : the tongue al^^» is .->liitrli‘r, and has a Hatter foriji ; 
liie mouth f»pens fariliei* hu k in the jaw-i, and Jias ji much 
largi-r gape, th»* e\e heiii^ "iluated elo-,e 1o its po.sterioi: 
angle: the ears are short, ratlier dnsiping, and eonccalctl 
anujiig the long lur which covers tin* luad anil cheeks; the 
leg> are .-hort and tout, and the hair vor\ fine and soft to 
the touch, three i|iiar1ers of an inch in length on the hodv, 
hul much shorter on the head, legs, and tail. The gi'iieriil 
lur i>, that of straw, nioie or less tinged with ninroon on 
•lie "h' nlder>, and particularly along the median line of the 
i aek, uhieli iisnally e.vhihits a deep line of this shade. Tlifs 
a»i j ie.; j, s lid lo huve foui' inainma', two pectoral, a.s in those 
air*' 'dy do"Cri))ed. and two others on the ahdonien. It is 
lep n-ii ch ueverilielcss. to hav«j hut a single euh at a hirih, 
which it » oi.ee lU in tlu? hgttw of some decayed tree. Tlie 
native enuutri,.., ,,f t.|u, littfiRnt-eater are OuyanaMud Brazil, 
beyond ulueh it appears not to extend farther tow'ards the 
.sontli, sime Azara i.. nof only uiiHc(|(iainted with if, but 
imagine.s, from BuU’on's and Dan bent on's descriptions, fliaf 
it must be the young of his taTnandiia. The hahits and 
raaiinors of thu||||||^tlle animal, hitherto very iinporfcvtly 
known to ndturaJiRts, are so well descrilied by Von Sack, in 
Ki^ Nom^e ^a Voyage to Surinam, a book littki known 
• wo cannot avoid riuoting the entire 


‘ T have had,’ flays ho, ‘ two little ant-eaters or fourtnilJ'icrs, 
which wore not larger than a 8C|uirrel ; one was of a brignt 
yellow colour, with a brown stripe on the back ; the other 
was a silvery grey and darker on the back ; the hair of each 
w'as \ery soft and silky, a little crisned ; the head W'os Mnall 
niid round, tlie nose long* gradually liending downwards to 
a point ; it had no teeth, but a very long round tongue ; Iho 
eyes were very small, round, and black ; the legu rather 
short : the fore-feet had only tw^o claws on each, the exterior 
being nuioh larger and stronger than the interior, whicli 
e.xactly filled the curve or hollow of tho largo one : the hind- 
feel had four claw s of a moderate size ; the tail was prelien- 
sile, longer than tho body, thick at the base and ta]iering to 
tho end, which, for some inches on the nnder side, was bani. 
'I'his little animal is called in Surinam kissing-h<wd, as the 
inhabitants prelend that it wrill never eat, at least when 
eauglit, hut that it only licks its paws, in tho same manner 
as the bear : that all trials to make it eat have prowd in 
vain, and that it soon dies in confinement. "When 1 got the 
first, 1 sent to the forest for a ne.st of ants, and, during tho 
interim, I jnit into its cage some eggs, honey, milk, and 
meat; but it refused to tnueh any of them. At length the 
ant's nest arrived, hut the animal did not pay the slighte.si 
atteutiou to it either. By the shape of its fbre*pii%vs, which 
I’l stunblo nipper-s, and differ very much from those of all the 
mlicr ilift’eroiit species of ant-eaters, I thought that this lifOo 
creature iiiiglil perhaps live on llic nympheC of wasp.s, &c. : 
I thorefore brought it u wasp's ncsl, and then it pulled out 
wilh its nij)per.sthe ii)iuplue from the nest, and began to eat 
them with the greatest eag<.'riuip.s, silting in tho jK>slure of a 
sfjuinel. 1 show'ed this phenomenon lo many of the in- 
iuilntants, who all assured me that it was the first time they 
had over known that ."jH'cics of aniiiiul take any nourishment, 
'riu* iints which I tried it w ith were tho large w bite tennifes, 
uj»on which fowls are fed here. 

‘ As the natural histoiy of this pretty little animal is not 
much known, 1 rtiought of trying if llioy would brei’d in a 
cage; but when 1 returned from my excursion into the 
country, I found them both dead, perhaps oecasioned by the 
trouble giwn to ])rociire tlio wasp's nests for them, though 
they are hero very plentiful : wherefore 1 <*iin gi\e no further 
descrijuion of them, than that they slept all the day long 
curled together, and fastened by their prehensih? tails to 
one of the perches oi the cage. When touched they erected 
themselves on their hind-legs, and struck with the fi)re- 
p:iw's at the object which disturbed them, like the hammer 
of a clock striking the bell, with both paws at the same 
time, .'ind with a great deal Af strength. They never af- 
I tem]>le(l to run away, but were always ready lor defence?, 
}u*n attacked. As soon as evening came, they awoke, and 
ith the greatest activity walked on the wire of the cage, 
though they noTev jumped, nor diil I ever hear their voice.’ 

This 'Valuable account, the only ono, ns far as we tiro 
aw an*, ever drawn from actual and continued obsi^r^ation of 
the living animal, leaves us little to desire regarding tho 
history and economy of this highly interesting spccic.s. Tho 
discovery oi’ tlu^ true nature of its food is particularly 
vuluahle, and may enable us to have tho animal brought 
alive to this country, a tiling which, we believe, has not been 
attempted heretofore, and wliich, if attempted, has ceilainly 
never succeeded. To proc.ure or carry ants during a long 
sea VO) age is impracticable, hut the luri’m of wa.sps can bo 
i>btiiiiie*l in any quantity, atid will keep fur mo]ith.s; so that 
the most serious difficulty to the iiltroductiun of the little 
mit-eatcr biung thus removed, it only reqiiirea to be guarded 
iVom the effects of a colder climate, which may he as easily 
done in its c as<i as in that of other South American mam* 
rnalia. By the report of Azara also, it is probable that tho 
larnandua livefl upon the same food, and may cotiaequeutly 
be inlnxluced in the same manitter. 

ANTACIDS, from the Greek word, ‘ anti,' affaimt, and 
the Latin worrl * acidum,* an acid, flignifv means used to 
correct acidity in the stomach. Though hydrochloric^ acid 
(formerly called muriatic acid, or spirit of salt) is present 
in a free state in the stomach during the process of healthy 
digestion, yet under particular circumstancc.H it is apt to 
he generated in exc.*es8. Other acids are also occasionally 
cwolvcxl in tlK? stornarh, probably from tlu» fermentation of 
tlie articles, as vegetables and fruits of different kinds, by 
vvhifdi the ac’ctic aend is prcKliioed, or intrcxluced ready 
formed, in ^inc!S, or hard beer ; anc! in certain vegetables, 
as sorrel, whicdi contains oxalic acid. ^THe most frequent 
source of acidity, is that first mentioned, the secretion of 
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aoi<l by tho vessels of the stomach. It is, thcroforo, clo- 
peudeiit upon constitutional causes, or the state of the 
system generally. This is further proved l)y cniiKideriiig 
vrhat kind of persons arc most subject to it. are 

individuals either naturally of a feiible and weak constitu- 
tion, or who have weakened the stomacli and system gene- 
rally, by excessive indulgence in ffoof/ livings as it is termed, 
t. e., too much animal fooil, and wine, unaccimipunied by 
exorcise and other counteracting measures. Henco w'c set* 
these persons, or their cliildren, and even their ehildren's 
children, subject to gout or gravel, and stone in the blad- 
der". As it has been ascertained (see tlie works of Mr. 
Murray Forbes, A Treatise 07 i Grvnwl and (Jtmi, l/HG; 
Wilson Philip, Marcet, Blanc, PiDut, and Majendie) that 
these painful diseases have their origin in I lie tendency of 
the stomach to the foriiiiitiou of an e\(*ebs of arid, an in- 
cjuiry into the <-ausc:s of this, and the circumstances under 
which it takes place, is of great importance, as a means of 
preventing or counteracting them. 

When an excess of acid is introduced into the blno<l, it 
occaKsions much irritation of the system generally, and the 
composition of tho blood being dilVerent from its natural 
eoiir^iitution, the se<Tetion,s formed from it arc nuliealthy, 
proving a further source of disease. In conse<pience of the 
<‘omposilion of the blood being allereil, matters usually held 
in solution by it (tan no longer lx? kept in that state, but 
are precipitated ; hence we have as they are 

lenned, formed around the joints in gout, and eateuli, ur 
of dillererit kinds, in tho kidney or bladder. 

The signs or symptoms of acid being in excess, are not 
in gonerid limibal to the stomach, but shew tbeiiisehes in 
several parts of the body. There is hearthurii (eardialgia ), 
oricii followed by eriictatit.n, and rejection by the nu>uth 
of a lluiil so extremely acid, as to cause effeiweM cnce when it 
falls on a marble stone; the bowels are sometimes c«>nlinid, 
stjmetimes too Iwsc ; the urine generally seanly, a nil high 
coloured, from which, on standing, a sediment falls down : 
the skin dry, harsh, and often aifected with eruptions of 
ditlerent kinds ; and tho mind of llie patient fretful, and 
much given to lake gloomy views of his health or circum- 
stances ; in short, decidedly hypochondriacal. 

The medicinal mentis of remedying this state are all 
alkaline, either the pure alkalies, or some combination of 
them — such us solution of potash, or carbonates of soda, 
potash, magnesia, ammonia, or lime. Where the bowels 
are not disonlered, but the urine denotes that the excess of 
acid mostly finds an outlet by that channel, the prepara- 
tions of potash and Htnla are to be preferred ; where the 
bowels are much confined, magnesia, or its preparations, 
may be given in conjunction with rhubarb. Nothing is 
more hurtful than the frequent use of magnesia aloniN it 
being apt to accumulate in the bowels : in the case of an 
individual much addicted to its use, a mass (d' it \vas found 
after death, lodged in tho large intestines, which weighi*d 
six pounds. If, on the other hand, the bowels he in a loose 
state, prepared chalk may be given with aidvaiitagc, or lime- 
water, which is a very useful addition to milk, wlu*rc. from 
excess of acid, it disagrees, and hence most serviceable for 
weak children. Should the mind ba much depressed, or 
general languor of the system t*\ist, and no state of sluinaeli 
be present forbidding its nsc, ainnionia, in some form, 
may be exhibited. 

Such are the medicines by wliich tho effects of an excess 
of acid may bo in some degree eounterae.ted but the most 
efficient moans of pi-cventing its formation,' consist in a 
strict attention to diet and regimen. Great moderation 
must be observed in the quantity as well as quality of the 
ood and drink. Tho plainest and most digestible aniinul 
food should be taken once,- or, at the utmost, twice a day, 
and sparingly. Hard-boiled puddings and dumplings must 
be avoided. Toast and water, or soda-water, or well-fer 
xnentfd beer, or cyder, arc preferable as drinks, to wine or 
ardent spirits* the only one of which last that can be ullowud, 
is Hollands, and never but under particular circumstances, 
and with the sanction of a medical adviser. 

Regular exercise, friction, and every means, such as iianiud 
next the skin, which can keep up a free action of the skin, 
form a most important part of the prophylactic treatnunit. 

ANTAJ. This is a term used by architects to designate 
the pier-tbrmed ends of a wall, as in the terminations of tho 
lateral walla in a^r^ek temple, where a plain face returns 
on each side, having some relation in general proportion to 
tho columns with which they compose. The auia? (for the 


word is used alike in the sing ubir and in the plural) has ? 
moulded and otheniviso enrielied < ap or eoruiee, and geiKT. ll* 
a moulded base; in the simple (invk Doric sl> le nr i.rilcr 
both the cap and the baso-inni-UUng are of few }>jut>. ai;i 
tho enrichments arc few, and are. lujdiiied to ilw 
iiigs, which may bo either car \ed or jramted ; b\it in li.< 
more ornate Ionian or voliited st\le, bntii tin cap am 
base of the antie are in prnporticn dee|M.»r, are iii a great 
numlier of parts, and have extrinsic oinauicnts. bcMilcs ilu 
curling or painting of tlie luouUlings of the caj>, and tin 
lliiting or reeding of those of ibi' base. The aniic of ilo 
foliated or Corinthian ht>Ie will perhaps tiflmituf -itill funliei 
enrichment, though the bold foliage :i.ml diagonal \i»luu > n 
the capital of the column should iie\cr be j)li»ced on tl.i 
square face.s and sharp angles of the aiila*. The lu.aildi 
eap.s and bases of antfe are, in (ircek works, gi.iierally r-.*]! 
linucil along the Hank walls so as to form the c.a nn •• aiit 
base of the whole wall, and not of the protruded of u- 

ends aloqe. In Roman works ami in iiiodtnri imitaiiMUs * j 
both, breaks are ofieii made on the f:ici* of a wall with rht. 
cap,'^ and bases i>f aiiUn, bnl more fr<’qucntJ\ with 
ol* column^, ami lhe>e are called pila-icrs, though iiol.-ed 
thi'V an* hut an ahus<! ot the (bei k /.■/;•./ /o ,, in il.e piiuMl 
para.\f(tiir\\ or untie. In cla"«'-ical (ireck, and in the 1 e-l 
Uomun works, unta* and pil.i.'tei'^ arc m\eL- either tlimi' 
ni.djcd or tinted. Tlie term uniiv is nf hurli iojus oii-uj, 
and it would he dillicnll to sai wheihor it is deriM.(l Inim a 
(ircck or Latin source: it may be fi lo •///Zf us U'^* .1 bv 
Virgil in the second bo-fk of llio 6'co/g/cs, wbere be ti« utV 
of i iiui'dres^ing. 

ANTAliCNtST MI’S( LK, from orrb aguiiwt, mid . 

1'ili f.nn, to strive.— a mu>ch.* the ucti* n of w hich i- ojijio.'-ed 
to that of some olluT muscle. Alu^cle- me tlie iiisirumeiits 
hy whicdi, in the unimul hod\ , moli -n elli cted. The 
object ol‘ eucli mu'-clc is to juodiicr soue* spec ifu* motion; 
•I 111' ng the xari ui.s motion*, wliii li ai*i iici ded ni tiu' animal 
economy, it luees'-urdy happens thc.i mouo me dirccilv 
•>])pt)siie to others, mid the muscles whieh iJC' omph‘*h these 
directly opposite movtuneuts ;.m-c >aid t.> be with relation to 
each oilier '.uita^nnid'i. When anv part of the hod> i> placed 
between mus»des whi<h liaxc an i'p]»o-iie or aiitagoiiizing 
action, the result of llte I'oinbinetl action of sucli muscles is 
to keep tint jairt steadily in .i <eituui ]iosiliun. d’ho form 
ainl position of the liuiiuui iiioiitb, tor example, are main-, 
tained, siicdi as they are, m a state of health and diinng re- 
pose of the featuri’s, hy a nuniher oi' nui-c‘les. eoiiijio-ing the 
lipH and cheeks, tho action of some of wliicb is directly con- 
trary to that of others : the natural figure and position of the 
mouth may, tberidbixx he lrul\ said to be the result of tin; 
eomhiiied action of a iiumhevof antagoni/ing musch's. Tlie 
(anneuuenee of the ilisliirbaiiee of this unt ag*'iii/ing aciivii 
is to cdiiuige the natural Ibmi and ]>osition of ibe mouth. 
This is shown by the effect of ]iaral>sis wb.cn it utlccis uiu* 
side of the face. Paralysis is a disease deprixing llie imj- di- 
of its power of acting. In ]iar.ilxsis tU' one side of ihi Lo t . 
the muscles of that side arc iU‘pri\ed of thou- po.\or<d 
acting; and the cmiseqiience is that tlie mu'cles o| ;hc ituor 
side, xvbich retain their usual power, jniU the mnutii to tiicir 
side, because they do not meet xxith llii* resistance whu li 
tbrmeply 0 ])po.sxMl their effort to do this. Hence eouu‘.s di-.- 
tortion of the mouth: and di-tortioii is one of the .im-t 
freqiientkind striking signs of apoplexy and paralxsjs, ;i 
sign dependent, it is obvious, mi tht* loss of tin* mit;o.,:o 
nizhig power of the muscles of that part of the body ..t 
which the dislurtion lakes pluee. Sometimos the elasticity 
of a part is put in opposition to a muMdc, mid becomes the 
antagonizing power. Tlu? t lasticitx of the ribs, of the xvind- 
pipe, of the arterietj, m:i> In* so considered. 

ANTAI-K ALIKS, from anti, agiiinsi, and alkali, an 
afkati, are means of ci»unteracliiig tin* pivseiiee of alkalies in 
the system. An alkaline condition of the system is not an 
unusual cK*currentv, and leaikyH^en long continued or ex- 
tromo, to very serious eonsecjuHHb. The worst of these is 
tho formnlion of those calculi or stones in the bladder deno- 
minated jihusphates, A tcmbjuey to this state exi-ts in 
most weak individuals: hence most comnioidv in i bildrei’, 
old persons, and females. It may aVsobe hiought on l.\ miv 
cause whi**h occasions either temporary ^Plreneral ch Lilily. 
The prevalence of the depressing passit>ns, .as fear. 
or any other wdiieh keeps up a nervous state of the •*>•*11111, 
the frequent and continued useof inereury, of poxvertul juir 
gatives in sickly frames, injuries of the back, or the pix-' ;iMis 
existence of a very acid stale of tho system, will occuMoiLifiy 
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l^ive rise to an alkaline state of the syslcin, which, when 
considerable, shows itself by sireiit general debility, pnli? 
roinitonancp, deranired state of the sbaiinch and l)t»wels, 
and excessive secret it>n of urine of a pr.lu colour, which, 
on standi nil*, makes a wlule deposit. To cure, and prexent 
the return t»f, such a state, the causes must, as far as 
possible, be veiuoxed. This is best done by diet, rejximen, 
and appropriate medicines. The diet should he nouri^hiuir, 
mostly aninial focxl, but liiken in moderation; and wlicre 
wine is used, li"ht French or Rhenish sht'uld he ]uvlVrre.l; 
haixl water should he earofully avoided ; ^Mlinc pnri^’.ativcs, as 
Rot'helle salts, or Seidlitz powders, ami in.rU-cd ail combina- 
tions of a Tegetiible aeid with an alkaline base, such as the 
common saline drauf!;ht, must he ab.-»lained froiii. Tiie irn- 
tahility of the system is best li*s>ene(l by opium and tonie 
medicines. These last fin rti>h an e\cellent vehirle fm* the 
administration of acids which arc the most fitlin^: medi- 
cines — either mnrialic, nitric, or the c iirie acid, which is 
tno^t irratefnl to children. The phosphate of iron is also 
a very useful iiiedieine. Pnriraiives v»f au active kind 
should seldom be uriven : but where the stomach and biAVils 
of rliiMren are inneh (lis«)rdered, calomel and rhubarb taken 
fn‘([uentl\ f.u* some time are «’f inueh ser%iee, espeeiall> when 
the phosphate <*f irm is employed at ihe same time. Pure, 
i?ivijriiralinii air, and moderate exercise, are \ery lunefieial, 
with relaxaiioii from too <^roat mental exertion, where this 
has ]n*eceded thi* disease. 

ANTALO. [See Ahysstxia, p. al.] 

ANTAR, an .Arabian wrirriur, best known to Europeans 
as the hero of a romance, translated into Ent^lish, in 1,SI9, 
by Mr. Ilaic.ilton, itriental secretary to the Hntisli embassy 
at Constantinople. The h(‘ro is m t a eonudetely fahulous 
])erson : he was the son of an Arabian prince, by a iieoix^» 
slav(\ Horn, there !'»•> re, to hi^ in(»t]iei's condition, and for a 
1*0^: time disowned a** an Arab, and ill-treate«l bv Jiis father, 
he yet rai'-ed hiniselfto b.i;L;h con«-iiIcration b) his evtraordi- 
miiy streiii:t!i, courage, and p«»etical lalmit. lie lived at 
the close of f lit? fifth and hi'i'-itinini^ id'lhe sixth century, 

'riie r*>inaiu‘e of Antar is c.»njt ernred to have been put 
f»>i:i thcr in i»s ’present fonn, from the oriu:inaT lei^enrhiry 
! i! -s. about t!ie time of the faniou.s C aliph iTariin al Ra- 
>!*id : and it i.-, still one of thf* fa\ouiitc .s )nrces from which 
Iho profcs'.ional si'.ry-tellers of K^ivptv S\ria, and Arabia 
*lra\v tludr nialerial.-^. The hero i.-. an east An Uohiml, rout- 
ii'U^ whole armies for the love of hi.s niistrt'ss. This poem is 
enilons, as pivsentiuir an early picture i»f the manners of 
the Hedonin Arab'.; l»ul there is loo uiueli sameness in it to 
render it, in its Eni^lish form, \cry inten*stinL: to Hic reader. 
i Inhmho'finti tn thfj Trnn.slution of Ant ar,) [See Araujax 
J-i r 1- u xTiTiiK.] 

AXTAUCTIC enU’LE. [See Arctic Circlk.] 

ANTARC'TIC OCEAN, a term projierly applied to the 
ewean helwt'eu the antarctic circle and the South Pole. Tlr 
Word is sometimes u.sed to express «,;enerally the cold oceanic 
rciiion-' round the South P<ilc, without strict re;>:ard to (I 
iiniits of the antarctic circle. Numerous alleiiipts at dis- 
enverx ha\ebeen made in these hi».di southern latitudes, [see 
Cc.oK,] and particularly cf lat«? years. The farthest jioint 
yet attained is in 74® S. lat. AV. Ion#', which was 
accomplished by Captain AVeddell in 1S‘.Z4. The most 
recent <liscnv<'rics of land in the Antarctic Ocean w'cro made 
* Mr. John Biscjx.* in and On February 27, 

is;n, in fjj® :yV S. lat.i 17® 20 E. lont^. Captain Biseoe dis- 
covered land ol* con^iderablc cxteni, clo.sely bound with field 
ice, but was not able to approach it within twenty or thirty 
miles. At the time of the discovery IIk .^iiiperature of the 
air w'as 22®, and that of the water 30 : the Anrom Australis 
was very vivid. Tliis unapproachable land was called Kn- 
derbv s Land, from the name of the owners of the vessel. 
On I’chriiarx 21, IS.32, Captain Riscoe landed on what is 
now'calkMl Grah:irn‘.s I.iand> which tlie disc!overci* supposes 
to he <»f c<»n>ifli-ral)le eKU||^thc highest mountain in view% 
called Mount Willijiin..|||Paccd in C4® 47/ S. lat, CJ" 
51' W. long. In front of this high continuous land is a 
range of small Ulands, now called Hi.scoo's Range. No 
living animals, except a few bird.s, were found on any of 
these islands, though tluTo were many bircLs seen a f(\v 
mites to the iMjj^iward. b»»r fiiitlujr inforiuatic.tn. on the 
climate, &ce., ancithe jew ]»ieces of landxet discovered in this 
part of the oc««tt, .sec the articles Nfc-,\ South Sin.;Ti..\Nj>.‘ 4 , 
SiANDWic.']! Lani>, &bC,, aiid Poj..\R Skas. I’«>r an account f>f 
Bisecic s voyage, seethe Journal oj thi hnaltm (Mno^/op//iraf 
Sociely^ vol. iii., from which the.se facts arc takcii 


ANTARES, a namo given to the bright star marked 
n in the constellation Scorpio, wdiich seo. In the Inti* 
tilde of Gix’enwdch, it has not moi*o than 12i° of altitndo 
w hen on the meriilian, where it is at midnight in the begin- 
ning of July. 

ANTECE'DKNT, a matlicxiuilical term used in proper * 
lion, meaning the first of Ihfe two terms of a ratio, in opposi 
tion to the ronseqnmt^ or second term. Thus, in the conti- 
nued proportion : — 

2 : 4 : : 3 0 : : 4 ; 8 : : 5 : 10, &C., 

2. 3, 4, ;j, ^c., are anlecedcnt.s ; 4, fj, fi, 10, &c., are consc- 
(iuenls. Antecedents may be ma<lo conse(|uentH, and con- 
sequents anteeedents, without altering the truth of tho 
propfnMion. Thus, if 

a : h : : c ; d, 
it is eijually . true tliat 

h : a : : d : c. 

ANTECEDENTIA. AVhen a heavenly body moves con- 
I trary to the nrd.erof the signs of the zodiac— from Gemini to 
j Taurus, from Taurus to .\ries, &c. — it is said to move in an- 
I tPt'id»oiiit(. Wlu n it inovos according to the order of the 
j signs it is said to m )m* in r tnsrqnrn/ia. 

I ANTEFIXA, ■-•r ANTl^FIX-'E, for this term is more 
j frequently n.^cd in the plural, for both singular and plural, 
than otherwise. Antefixa? are blocks with vertical facc.H 
placeil along over a cornice, in antient Greek and Roman 
buildings, to bide tbo ends of the (‘overing or joint tiles, and 
their faces are generally carved with a flower, leaf, or other 
<‘nri< hment, to make them ornamontal. The flanks and 
rounded projection from the ea«-tern eial of the ehnn h t»f 
St. I’uncras in guidon exhibit nntefixx ranged along over 
the cornice, but without the parts of which they are lilting 
accoinpaniiuouts. The fronts of the Travelb'r.s’ (. Inh' 
House to Pall-jMall and Garlton-GanU*ns, als«> in London, 
show antefixie more judiciously eounKised with the roof, with 
which they form an ornament to, and help to eurudi, the 
elevation. 

ANTELOPE, (Anfilopp, Pallas,) in zoology, a genus of 
nnuinating mammals, belonging to the hollow- horned fa- 
mily, and distinguished by tlu? round, annulated fonn of 
their liorns, Hu? grace and syimiielry of their external pro- 
portions, the presence of suborhitnl sinuses and inguinal 
j pores in the majority of the species, and other less general 
and important characters. The great extent of this genus, 
comprising, as it does, above three-fourths of the known 
hollow-horned ruminants, and the uunierous additions which 
huv4? been made to it since the ]>eriod of its formation, 
render it utterly im])ossiblc to define it by such simple logi- 
cal terms as shall at once distinguish it from conterminous 
giMiera, and embrace all the species which are usually asso- 
ciated with it. It is true, indeed, that most of the characters, 
which commonly assign to the genus antihrpa are 

n'»t found cither in /vov, rtvis, or cavra^ and in so far may be 
fair!) considered as dilferential, and peculiar to the former gc- 
I nus : hut unfortunately they ar<? not in any instance common 
j to all the individual species which compose this group, and 
ronseqnenlly cannot he made llu? basis of a general defini- 
tion. Hence it is thuJL naturalists, in treating of tho genus 
j antclopo. have been forced to content themselves wdth a 
I general de.scription of its most important characters and 
f«*atnrcs, or even to define it by negative chariicters, such as 
the absence of a beard on tlic chin and a dewhip on the 
throat ; and this mode of procedure, however unsatisfactory 
in general, appears to be unavoidable in tho present in- 
stance, on account of tho peculiar difficulties of the subject. 

Perhaps the most general character belonging U> the an- 
telopes consists in the form of the horns bein[^ round and 
annulated, or at hiast never exhibiting the prominent angles 
and ridges which distinguish those of the sheep and goats. 
In their particular ftirms and curvatures, however, they 
vary in almost evefy different species, as among domestic 
.sheep they do even in different varieties of the same species. 
Si>metimcs they form a singl# bend forwards or backwards, 
sometimes they ere what ts^ comnionly called lyrated, or 
bend first backwards and then point fonvards, in such a 
imitmcr as, when opposed to one another, to assume the flguro 
of an ancient lyre, tho brachia or sides of which instrument 
were freijuently made of flip horns of the dofretuor common 
gazelle, as appears from the engravings df antique gems 
si ill preserved ; sometimes they aro twilled into a spiral 
form, and soinctimes the horn itself is straight and sur • 
rounded by one or two turns of a prominent spiral wreath# 
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III many of the ftmaller species the bony core, or process of 
the os froiilis which is inserted into the hollow sheath of the 
horn itself, is almost solid, or at least osseous substance 
of it is penetrated only by very ininute ])ores. JNI. (ieoffVoy St. 
Hilaire has proposed to tiiukc this character tlie distinctive 
mark of the };enus, and his sentiincnls upon this subject 
luive been adopted by M. Dcsniarest and most other subse* 
quent writers, includinti^ Baron Cuvier himstdf; but it has 
been clearly shown by Colonel Ifaiiiiltoii Smith, that the 
character is by no iiieans universal, nor even p^eneral, all 
the larger species having the core of the horji more or less 
cellular, and some ns ct»mj»letcly liollow as the ox, the sheep, 
or the goat. In other respects the character projiosed by 
IM. CeollVoy is so devoid of inlluence upon the habits and 
economy of the animals, and st» unimportant even as an 
artificial distinclh)n, that its practical failure is little to be 
regretti'd. A mmdi more important, though unfortunately 
not a more geiu?ral cdiuracter, is found in flu/ ]»resence or 
absence of horns in the female sex. In this respect the 
antelopes arc as variable as in all their other characters ; 
in botli sexes the greater number of them have liorns, but 
at the same time tlie females of many specie’s are deprived 
of tllcs(^ organs, and this character, thougli luit universal to 
tbewludc. genus, is invariably constant in the spc'cies which 
possess it. 

The possession of Utclirynud shtiisrs, or, as they are ver* 
nacularly culled with refenmee to the stag and fallow-deor, 
fear-pi fx, is another circnnislancc which distinguishes the 
gn»alt*r number of the antelopes, but which, likt? all their 
Ollier elunjacters, is far from being general. Many zoolo- 
gists suppose the.se organs to eonimunicale with the nos- 
trils, so as to enable the animals to breathe freely tluring 
their long and rapid flights when ]»m>iuid or frightened : 
.some even suppose them to he subservient to llie sense of 
smell, and to s-erxe for deltsMing the mixions qualitii's of the 
numerous poisonous plants which grow in tlu* <lcscrls, or 
spring up among the rank vegetation of tropical climalt?s. 
It is certainly true that all these animals possess a most 
dclicatt? sense of smell, and that no kiunvn quadrupeds «an 
surpass, and very fe>v c(|ual, them in the course. Mr. 
VVliitc, in his Natural liisfonj of Selhorur, and (Ndonel 
IJaniillon Smith in the fourth Nolume of Orillilirs edition of 
the y»*c^g//c Juitual, even assure us that they have observed 
the air pa.ssing backwards and forwards through the sulior- 
hiial sinuses of the lallow deer ami sanmer(fVoT/<.v/f/;>jriff- 
whilst the animals drank with the nose completely 
plungod into the water: yet, notwithstanding the direct 
auth(»iity of these respectable writers, we arc strongly in- 
clined to believe that llicir observations rest tipoii some 
accessory eiivumstancc which escaped their attention at the 
time, siiK'e it is very certain, as is demunalrated by the ana- 
tomy of the parts, that no internal communication exists 
between the lachrymal sinus and the nose, or indeed any 
other organ. The sinus itself is simply composed of a sack 
or fold of the skin, of greater or loss extent according to the 
species, but always capable of being opened or shut at ihe 
>vill of the animal, and furnished at the bottom with a 
gland which secretes an oily, viscous substance’ of the colour 
and consistence of ear-wax, hut which hardens ami turns 
black upon exposure la the air. The precise functions of 
these organs are entirely unknown : that they servo some 
special purpose in the great ei’ononiy of nature cannot be 
doubted for a moment by those who are in the least ac- 
quainted with the goncrai principles of comparative ana- 
tomy, but the exact nature of theiv function can only be 
ascertained by those whom fortune has placed in a situation 
where they may have daily o]»|)ortuiutics of observing a 
great many different species in their natural state and ori- 
ginal habitat. All that wo know wiili ceituinty at present 
is, that many of the antelopes which aro most commonly 
brought to Europe and preserved in menageries, such as the 
common Indian antelope and the gstKelle, make continual 
use of this organ when any strange suhsmnee is presented 
to their notice, particularly ^f it ho odoriferous, and appear 
to derive gi’eat plcHSure from protruding tlio lachrymal 
Mnus and rubbing its interior snrlacc against the odorous 
body. This, and similar observations render it by no means 
improbable that the organ in question may, in some manner 
or other, take cognizance of the (luahiies of matter, and thus 
be subsenient to the intellectual faculties of the animal; 
out if so, it must bo confessed that we are at present entirely 
ignorant of the preciso mode in which it acts. 

It has been already hinted that the antelopes aro not the 


only ruminants which pos.sess suborhital sinuses* in hict, 
these organs aro more universally found in liio deer kind 
than in the present genus; but, on the other haiul, as lhi.*so 
are the only animals belonging to the ludluw-horiierl iuinily 
which exhibit this clia racier, it thus hecoinc.s .sunicientjy 
appropriate, and, as far as it goes, serves readily to distin 
guish the antelopes from the goats and sheep, with which 
they arc most liable to he confounded. In this rchpect, us 
well as ill the absence (/f }iorn.s in the fcunales of many spe- 
cie.s, llioy form an intermediate link bctw'cen the n-.st of the 
holhm-horned ruminants and the cervine or solid-horned 
family: so nearly indeed do some species of antelopes ap- 
proach to the deer kind in general, and .-o perrci tly similar 
are they in all their most jiruniiiient and essential rharac- 
ters, tlie horns alone crcepled, that it is often next to 
iinpossihle t) di.stin«jnish the hornless females of liie 4>iie 
gcnu.s fitmi tho.«e of the other. In lhe^e ca.se.«j it is only by 
mch trilling appearances as tiie form of the t;iil and ears 
and the quality of the hair, that we are enabled form e>en 
ahtlcrahle guess as to the genus of the individual ; and own 
these crit€M*ions are frequently fallacious, a .'strung and con- 
vincing proof of the close allinity which suh.’^i.sts between 
these two genera, and of the propriety with which Pn.»f#»8af>r 
Pallas, on the original formation of the genus AnlilffjfHt 
considered lliej>e animals as forming the cuniiccling link be- 
tween the deer and the goats, with the latter of whn li they 
had been up to his time associated. 

Bcsiilcs the siihorhital sinus, a few species of antchqK’s 
possc.ss a diilercnt gland, which runs Icnglhwi.'ie between it 
an»l the m<»ulh, in a direction for the niu?*t part parallel to 
the planiy of the cliaflron or face and nose, and secretes a 
dark oily suh.'^lancc : it is, however, entirely external, and 
has no internal opening like the hiclir) nial sinus, nor are 
its uses heller known than those of that organ. It is like- 
wise much less general, being confined to a \cry small 
number of species ; and, as appears from tlie obj^ervations of 
M. V. Cuvier aiul Colonel Smith, somcMimes accuiiipanies 
the lachrymal .sinus, and at »iilicr tinu’s is found altmc with- 
out any appearance of the latter. The fi»rmer fact, if it can 
he ri'licd upon, pro\es at least that it ii a separate <irgan, 
and not a inei*e modification of the lachrymal sinii.s; and, 
consequently, it may he fairly presumed that its function, 
whatever it may V>e, is likewise ditferont. Another cha- 
racter, hut much more generally found to distinunish the 
antelopes than even the suhorbital sinus itself, is derived 
from tlie inguinal pores, whu’h are saeks or deep folds of I ho 
skin, siluati'd in the groin, opening inwards, and .secreting 
a glutinous siihstanee similar to that of the glands already 
mcntioiuMl. Very few species, indeed, want these pores, 
blit still they are not universal, nor can we form even a pro- 
bable eonjecturc regaixling their use. A single species, the 
chamois, (.1. rujtirapni,) has a pit or fohl of the skin 
nearly half an inch in depth, opening externally by a small 
aperture immediately behind c*ach ear, hut not ]>r)\idcd 
with a gland, nor appearing to secrete any matter. Baron 
Cuvier supposes, with great probability, that it was this 
cirnnn stance which gavo origin to the opinion of the ancient 
Gi’ecks and Romans, so often alluded to by Elian, Pliny, 
and other classical authors, that goats breathc*l through 
their cars, an opinion repeated by Gosner, Aldrovandus, 
and other writers of the middle age, and which finds a 
parallel among modern naturalists in the idea before vefeiied 
to, that deer and antelopes breathe through their suhorbital 
sinuses. 

In the form of the upper lip, an imjwrtant charaeter auauig 
animals which seek their food on the ground, and in whicli 
tho lips and tongue constitute the only organs of touch and 
prehension, the antelopes arc ns variable and inconstant as 
in the other characters already described. In s*)nie species 
it forms a broad naked muzzle, us in the ox ; in others it i.s 
hairy and attenuated, like that of the goat ; and finally, it 
sometimes assumes an intermediate form, and presents a 
inodifieatioii of both these clia|||^tei*s. The females are fur- 
ni.shed with either two or fouflHts, forming n small uddcj*; 
they usually bring forth but one at a billb, in a few* instance's 
two, and the period of gesl’atioii differs according to tlui 
species. Few ohscr\*ations, however, have been rccorded 
upon this subject; tho nyl-ghau, and some others of (ho 
larger species, aro known to go witliif|g>ung about eiglit 
mouthy, but it is probable that the smaller, species do not g<» 
longer than tho sheep and goat, or about ftvo months. It i'^ 
very seldom that tho males and feiiniL^s in this genus, i r 
indeed among mammalia in general, differ from one another 
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m colour, but when this does nappen, as in the instances of 
till? u\l-| 2 ihauaiul comraon Indian untelopc, the younjx males 
always assninu the female s eohiurs for the first two or three 
years nf tlu-ir lives, ».ml only gai»i the ailult colours of their 
own sex as they advance in a^e. 

The hair t»f the iintel‘*pes is {renorally short and smooth, 
and of an equal len;^fh over every part of the body ; some, 
liowi'ver, have manes alonj; the neck and on the Hlunilders, 
eoinposeil of loiij; bristly hair, cither growinj? upright or re- 
versed towards the head as in the oryx ; and a very few 
species, hk«? the gnu, are furnished with a beard on the 
eiiin and throat. The ears are ciniimonly long, narrow, and 
iminted, smooth on the outside and filled internally with 
long whito hair growing in five longitudinal lines, with four 
naked black spaces between, and forming the apiK'ariuiee 
which, in describing these animals, is usually donomiiiatcd 
^tnatf*d, Tlie tails are generally short, round and tiifled at 
the extremity, and many species arc ifurnished with little 
tufts of long lihu'k liair, < alle<l sertjire or knee-brushes, upon 
the upper port of the anterior canons, immediately below 
the carpal joint. 

Generally speaking, the antelopes are gregarious and 
unite in large herds, either permanently, or at particular 
seasons of the >CMr, but only for trie purpose of migrating in 
search of more abundant and grateful pasturage; some 
sjiccies, hiiwever, reside in pairs or small families, consisting 
of an old male and one or mTiJre females, with the young of 
the twv) foregoing seasons. They are always extremely 
cautious in guarding against surprise, placing sentinels in 
various dirta'tions about their feeding ground, warn them 
of the approach of danger whilst grazing or reposing, and 
their vision and sense of smell arc so acute, that it is only 
by using r.he greatest caution and circumspection that tho 
hunter can bring them within range of the gun. The 
names by which the aiiimuls themselves are distinguished 
ill all langiingos, ancient as well as nu>dern, have a direct re- 
feri?nce to this quickness of sight, and to the brilliancy of (he 
largo black eyes w hich fortii so conspicuous a feature in the 
antelopes. Thus (he word dnrca^\ (i^opKvte,) the Greek and 
Roman name of the gazelle, or common Barhary antelope, is 
di?rivcd from the verb CtftKoftuit to see. The eonimoii English 
word antelope, which zoologists have adopted as the gem;ric 
name of the group, is a corrupt form of the term (tvOoXoxjj^ cm- 
plo>o»l by feustatliius to designate, an animal of this genus, 
and literally signifying bright ; and, according to the 
]t?arned Bochart, Tahitha, tho name of the disciple raised 
to life at Joppa, is clcriviHl from /zebi\ tho Hebrew nuino of 
the common gazelle, and alludes likewise to the beauty of 
her eyes. Ammtg the Greeks and Romans alsp, as wo 
learn from Agathiiis, and others, dorrav, dorcafis\ and da- 
mfdh^ all names of dilfercnt antelopes, wx'ie common names 
•jf women likewise, bestow’ ed without doubt on account of 
the remarkable heauly of their eyes ; and Prosper A 1 pin us, 
and m(n*e recent travellers, inform us, that ‘ Aine ol czazel,' 
Vttu /ittf'fl thf' ef/r\ ()/ an antrtope^ is the greatest ooin- 
]>lirnent which iit the present day an orienbiil adnUrer can 
pay to his mistres.s. Eastern poetry and romanct‘, us well us 
the works of the Greeks and Romans, abound wdth sitnilies 
and metaphors taken from the form and habits of these 
animals ; they aro universally the images of gcnlleuess and 
timidity, of grace and fieetness. Tho inspired w*ritc?r bc?au- 
lifully compares the speed of Asahcl to that of the wild 
gazelle ; the Gadilcs also are said to have been as sw ift as 
inouiitain gazelles — for this is the proper signification of the 
Ilcfbrewword tzebi, improperly translated rofiiw our English 
verition of the Scriptures; and many otlu. .istances niiglit 
be adduced, both from sacred and profane W’r iters. Through- 
<ait all ])arts of the East the flcetm!ss and timidity of the 
fintolope tribe is still proverbial, and furnishes the Persian 
and Arab poets with images of gentleness, beauty, grace, 
and aftection. The swiftest dogs and horses are left far 
htdiiurl in ilu? pursuit of these animals, and it is only by 
stratagem that they can be himted with success. For this 
purpos<? the hawk or tho cheetah (fdis juhata) is commonly 
employed in the East, and tho gun or various descriptions of 
snares and traps by the inhabitants of South Africa. The 
hawk, by attacking the animal about tho head and eyes, 
harasses it and impedes its llight, till the hunter has time 
to eornc up ; and the choi-tah, like tho rest of the cat kind, 
steals iqKm it unawares, and seizes it by a sudden spring 
hefoie it has tiillir for flight. If, however, the first spring 
ini>*:nes in its aim, ryid.the antelope escapes, there is no elmhee 
oi' taking it afturwai'ds, and the cheetah, irritated by disap- 


pointment, is soothed only with considerable aifficulty, and 
becomes unfit for the chase for some days afterwanls. Tho 
Bushmen of the Capo often destroy vast numbers of the 
antelopes with wrhich their country abounds, by poisoning 
the springs and i*esejr\ntrs to which they are known to resort, 
nor is the liesh ever known to be injured by this mode of 
slaughter; they also shout. them with poisoned arrow's, but 
in this case the parts immediately around the wound must 
b(? cut i)Ut before ilio rest of tho body imbibes the poison, 
which would otherwise penetrate through it, and render it 
unfit for ftHxl. 

Africa may he considered as the head-quarters of the 
antelopes. Of this numerous genus, consisting at present 
of nearly seventy different species, upwards of fifty species 
inhabit the African continent alone, two or three arc comnioii 
to it and Asia, about a dozen species are peculiar to this 
latter continent, tw’o inhabit Europe, and one only is found 
in the new’ world: the Rocky Mountain -goat, described by 
Colonel Smith innler the name i>f antibtjie be- 

longs certainly to a dillerent genus, and has no other cha- 
racter in common with the antelopes, except the round form 
and small size of its horns. Australia ancl Madagascar are 
;is far as we at pn'seni know, conipljlely destitute of ante- 
lopes, as indeed they iippear to be of all indigenous rumi- 
nants. 1'he precise naliire of the habitat frivpieiitcd by 
these animals has nothing of a uniform character, but, as 
might naturally be expectcul from ihe dillerent modilicalions 
of organic structure observable tliroiigliout the gejius.diflers 
acconliiig to tlie partu‘ular species. Some frequent the dry 
sandy deserts, and feed upon the stiiiited acacias and 
bulbous plants which spring up evt?n in the most arid sitiia 
lions, where the stony nature of the ground gives a eerlaiii 
degree of adheren<*e to the soil ; some prefer the open stony 
plains, the ste])pes of Central Asia and karroos of Southern 
Africa, where the gi*ass, though parched, is still siitlicient 
fot* tlieir subsistence ; some again inhabit the steep rocky 
mountains, and leap from clilf to ediff with the ease aiul se- 
L'lirity of a wild goat, whilst tdhers aro found only in the 
thick and almost impenetrable forests of tropit'ul coun- 
tries. 

The great extent of the genus antilape has obliged zooli 
gists to subdivide it into a number of minor groups, or, as 
they aro sometimes called, siihgencra ; and some have even 
gone so far as to bestow ditlerent names upon each of thesi 
dilfereni subdivisions. So long, however, as these uninmls 
aro sinqdy <‘onsidered as ditUirent species of a conmion 
genus, this latter practice is neither sanctioned by exiiiiiple 
in other instances, nor productive of so much practical utility 
as to justify an exception to the general rule in the present. 
Wo shall therefore bo so fur guided by the example of 
Baron Cuvier, as to dispense with the names imposed upon 
the dillerent subgencra of the genus antelope, by Litditen- 
stein, De Blainville, and other writers ; contenting ourselves, 
like the first-mentioned eminent zoologist, with designating 
the various subdivisions by appropriate numbers, which have 
all the advantage of perfectly distinguishing the dillerent 
groups, w ithout misleading the judgment by false associa- 
tions, or directing it to mistaken attinities and relations 
which have no existence, the too common consequences of 
an inconsiderate application of vague and improper terms, 
Tho principles of division and arrangement which we shall 
adopt are those w'hich appear best iralculatcd to distinguish 
tlio dilfercnt groups in a definite manner, and at the 
same time to ])lace in contiguity those species which must 
nearly approximate to each other iu their general characters 
and habits. M. Cuvier has, ibr this purtx)se, followed tho 
example of Pennant and Erxleheii by adopting simply the 
curvatures of the horns, and this method lias indisputably 
the advantage of great clearness and simplicity ; but it is, at 
the same time, purely arbitrary, and certainly does not 
arrange the ditfereiit species of antelopes according to their 
natural atlinities. The plan of MM. Lichtenstein, Do 
Blainville, and Colonel Binith, is much superior in this 
respect, but is much more complicated, and their divisions 
are sometimes vague and indefinitely characterised. W'e 
shall endeavour to unit© the advantages of both systems^ 
by adopt ing those characters wliich are most constant and 
inlluential in eaclu and rejecting all those of a secondary or 
variable nature. 

1. The first of those subgenera or subdivisions of the 
genus antelo{)e, which has been dcnoininatod antiloca- 
pra by the French naturalists, and dicranftcfiros by Colonel 
Smith, comprises one or tier haps more siiecies» remain able 
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for being the only hollow- Imrned niminantM in which these 
organs are proTided with a snag or branch in IVonl, like the 
antlers of the stag or rocbiick ; a pec\»liarity of wo i formation 
svhich, as well as the general Ibrm and habits of the aQiinala 
themsidves, assimilates ihetu in a great measure to the 
leer kind, and seems to point them out as the natural con- 
^leetiitg link between the solid and hollow-horned families of 
nnuinatiiig animals. Their horns are of a moderate size, 
liollow only for a shsrt distance from the base, and almost 
straight till within a few inches of the |K)iuts, where they 
l>i'n(l suddenly backwards and form a complete hoi>k, like 
those of the chtfjtnois: from the root to this bond they are 
rough and scabrous like the antlers <»f doer, but the point is 
l»Iark, smooth, and shining, and the prong Or antler, which. 
Ml uld animals is situated about half-way up from the root of 
the horn, is short and compressed, points forwards and a 
little outwards, and never exceeds an inch or an inch and a 
hiiiriu length. The females arc without horns and have 
1-mi* teats, forming a small udder; the lips are hairy and at- 
MMiualed like those of the goat; there are neither suhorbtlal 
sinus unr inguinal pores as iu the generality of the antelopes^ 
hilt tlu? fore-knees are furnished with large and copious 
hruflhes, aiul an erect mane of long hair runs from hAiiiid 
llic ears half-way dowm the neck. One of the most remark- 
aide cliaraetcrs of this groiyi, and, with a single exception, 
peculiar 1<» it, among horned ruminants, consists in the total 
deprivation of accessory or false* hoofs, another allinily with 
tlu‘ .'•uliil-horned family, which approximates it strongly to 
the giraffes, and forms an additional induci?mt?nt to place it 
at (lie head of the genus anlidop*!. These animals even seem 
in some manner to connect the otherwise anomalous genera 
of (‘aiuels and lamas with the ordinary ruminants, at the 
same time that they eoniu*ct (he hollow-horned family with 
tiu* Milid-honied. hy means ofliie double allhiity which tliev 
o:i tli-j uuc hand t'» the deev iu the form of ihcir horns, 
and to th»* giralles on the other hs the absence of accessory 
ho )frt : the latter eliaracter being peealiarly eouliued, among 
nuiiiualing animals, to the eamols, llie lamas, llie giraifes, 
and the group < if antelo])cs at present under coiisiderul ion. 
('olom‘1 Smith has descrihed two spei'ies as hidonging lo 
tin’s group, but we luue the authority of Dr. Ricliarilson, 
whose experience entitles his opini in (o gr(*at weight, tor 
consi«lering the f m f i/f tpr pi/ nt' lhi\i author, a species 
f«>unde«l upon the insjiection ofa pair of horns in the Museum 
of the (k)ll(‘ge of Surgi’oiis, as nothing more than a \ery old 
specimen of the <*,oniiiion spi'cie.s. A, ftirrifir. Tlie same 
mituralist considers the present grouji (and though it cim- 
si-ts <if a single known species only, it is highly probable that 
the plains of Mexico and California contain one, if not two 
ilin‘.*ren( species) to comprise the animals long since de- 
scrihed by Hernandez under the generic uamo of Mazaiua ; 
niid it is at least certain that one of tlie speides so deiiomi- 
nati'dhy the Spanish author very closely resembles the A. 
/'ttrriffr ; but, on the other hand, wo are ex]>ressly a«isiircd 
hy Hernandez hinisclf that the antient Mexicans eompre- 
lauided all the deer kind under this term, ami the various 
lescriptioiis which he gives afterw'ards clearly refer to solid- 
tiMj-nod ruminants. The prong-horned antel(»i»e seems there- 
lV>re to have been assmduted with the deer, on account of its 
lu auched horns ; hut whether the animal referred to hy Her- 
fiandez he the same as that which is known In the wvst of 
Ihe groat lakes is a question to he ileterniinctl hy future 
jhsc.rvcrs. The only species of which wc have anv certain 
knowledge at present is — 

1. The PttoXGHUCK, u. fiirrifer. Ham. Smith,) cnllod 
hy the Caniuliuii vnyajB^eurs, and //w> iroat hy the fur- 
tiaders. Tliis animal measures four feet four inches from 
tlie nose to the root of the tail ; its height is thivc feet at the 
slioulder, and the same at the croup ; the ears are upwards 
of six inches long, and the tail about four and a half! The 
lu rns rise perpendicularly from the skull, immediately above 
(111* orbits ; they spread outwards, and are porfeiUly straight 
till within two or throe inches of the? points, where they curve 
.‘ciddenly bockwwls and inwards, forming a small hook, like 
fJu.se of the chamois. The prong is situated upon their 
■ interior face, and in adult animals, about half-way up from 
^ the root ; below it the horns arc strongly compressed, I'ough 
“ and scabrous or pearly, like the antlers of deer ; above it 
they aro round, black, and ))olishcd. The prong itself is 
also very much o^mprossod ; it is little more than an inch in 
hjngth, and points forwards, upwards, and a little outw’ards. 
:^he cai*s are long, narrow, and pointed; the tail short and 
fbushy; the eye largo and lively; tUo limbs long and 
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slender ; and the whole ioriu and appearance of the animal 
peculiarly graceful and cleganf. The head, cars, and logs 
aro covered with short close liair of tin* coiiiiiion dostTiption, 
hut that of the body is long and padded, and ofatoxlure 
altogether diflerent froui that td‘ olher animals. It is lubuhir 
or hollow within like the leal her of a bird, hut s<» brittle and 
devoid of elasticity that it snaps w ith the .smallest cHiji t, and, 
when pressed between the linger and thumb, crushes like a 
reed and never regains its original form. It slaiuls diivcilv 
out at right angles to the hide, is about (wi» iiiehes long on 
tlu* hack, sides, and buttocks, hut from tlie «.:irs half-way 
down the nock it exceeds six inches in length, and forms aii 
erect innno, equally conspicuous in both .si\\c.s. On the 
nape of the neck, sliouhlers, hack, and hips, it is of a 
uniform fawn colour for half an inch at the point, and light- 
blue with a lingo of iv»se-colour at tlie rout ; on tlu* sides, 
chest, and belly, the latter colour prevails at the root, and 
the point is of a pure and shining white. The extremities 
are uniform light fawn-ciilour Ihrouglioiil, except on the in- 
terior of the fore-arms and thighs, which are while. A 
hivad disk of pure white also surroiuuls the tail, and passes 
over the crouj), and the throat is likewise marked with two 
transverse? bands of the saiiiu colour. This is the w inter 
dress of the animal; hut Dr. Richanlson, who has well de- 
scribed it in his Fatuta Jinrcali-Anierirana, intornis us that 
in summer when the n(*w coat ajipears, it has at first the 
ordinary texture and up]x;aianco of common hair, and that 
it only assumes the appearances here described on the ap- 
proach of the cold season. 

The ])ronghuck inhuhils all the western jiarts of North 
America from the 53° of north latitude to the plains of 
Mexico and California, that is, presuming this species to be 
the Ma/ama of Hernuiulez : it is partieularly numerous on 
tlio hanks of the southern hraneli of the Saskatchewan, and 
on the upper plains of the Columbia river, and a small herd 
annually visits the nc?ighhourhood of Carlton House, where 
a few^ individiiabs even linger throughout tlu* winter. Tlu'y 
are greg,ari< jus, frequent the open plains and hills of niotle- 
rate height, never inhabit closely- wooded districts, and 
migrate from north to scmlh according to the season. Wln u 
the ground is clear, their speed surpasstjs that of most other 
animals, hut a good horse easily outstrips them alter a slight 
fall of snow ; they are extremely curious, and the Indians, 
and, as we aro informed by Dr. Gotlman, even tho W'olvos, 
know how to take advantage of their curiosity lo get w ithin 
roach of them, by crouching dowii,1thd moving forw ards, or 
stopping alternately. The antelopes wheel round and round 
the object of their attention, decreasing their distance at 
every turn, till at last they approach sufficiently near to he 
shot or captured. This habit renders them an easy prey 
blit as their desh is not ipuch esteemed hy the Indians^ they 
are only hunted in times of scarcity. The females produce 
one, and occasionally two kids early in the month of June. 

II. Tho second gt'oup of the genus antelop<3 is equally 
without lachrymal sinuses, inguinal |iores, or horns in the 
female sex, and has hairy lips like tho group already do- 
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scribed ; but the females have only t^ro teats, the knees arc 
destitute of brushes, ami the horns are simple, and without 
the branch ivhich so prominently charartenses those of the 
prongbuclc. This division likewise consists, at present, but 
of a single species, lately disc^ivered by Mr. Hodgson, the 
British resident at the court of Katmandoo in Ncpaul, and 
described in the Pnweedings of the Zoological Society. It 

2. The Chirit, (A, Ilotigsonii^ Abel,) believed to be the 
nnicorii of the Bhotias, and supposed by Colonel Smith to 
be the animal which ^Elian descril>es under the name of 
komiiSt (see also Homer. Iliads x. 301.) an opinion llmmlcd 
upon very slight and not easily tenable grounds. The 
whole length of this animal, from the muzzle to the root 
of the tail, is about live feet, its lioiglit three feet; the 
tail is eight inches long ; the head, from the nose to the 
root of the horns, nine ; the ears four indies, and the liorns, 
incusurotl along the curves, upwards of two f<ret. These 
grow upright from the skull, are strongly couiprcssed on 
tile sides, hcml slightlv backwards at fir?»t. and afterwards 
point gradually forwanls, thus assuming a ly rated form, but 
less strongly marked than in the common gazelle ; they are 
Burroiiiided, to within six inches of tin* -points, with from 
fifteen to twenty annuli, forming promineut knobs in front, 
but more obscure on the sides and rear ; the last six inches 
are smooth and round, and the points rather attenuated. 
The logs are long and slender, hut t\ic symmetry of the 
head is destroyed by two large ileshy tumours aliout half 
the size of a heiVs egg, which grow dose to ilie outer mar- 
gins of the nostrils, as well as by a profusion of lu iMly hair 
which surrounds the mouth and nose. The body is fur- 
nished with tw'u diflcrcnl kinds of hair, a li>ng external eoat 
of the usual quality, and a short interior one «if fine close 
wot)!. The prevalent colour t>f the latter is unirorni greyish- 
blue, and the outer coat is likewise of the same colour at the 
base, hut it is lipped witli rodflLsh-fawii, and thus gi\es flic 
whole of the upper parts a tawny hue, through whirli the 
]owx*r tingo is hut faintly visible. The belly and interior of 
tho limbs are while, the nose and face black, and a dark 
brown hand passes down the front of each leg. 

The chini, according to the information obtained by Mr. 
Hodgson, inhabits the elevated plains of Thibet, but never 
approaches the mountains, and is altogether unknown on 
the Indian side of the great Himalayan chain. It is grega- 
rious, residing in lienls of many hundreds on the ojjcn 
jilaiiis, cxtrciiiely shy ami dillicuU to approach, posting sen- 
tinels in all directions where the herd feeds or reposes, and 
Hying wilh astonishing velocity on (he first alarm or intima- 
tion of danger. Wlien brought to bav, however, the males 
did’end themselves wilh courage, and in confinement are 
souictiiues mischiovinis, and should he always up)>n)ached 
wilh a considtM-ahle degree of cuulion. Like most other 
ruminaiits, they are oxlnmicly fond of .salt, and during the 
.summer months unite in large herds to visit the hods of this 
mineral, which abound throughout Thibet, advancing under 
the guidance of an experienced leader, and as usual posting 
sentinels to prevent surpri>c. 

III. The third groun of antelopes, coiu]»reheuding more 
particularly the animal to which the name is originally and 
])roperly assigned, is distinguished fnnn the two formin* 
groups by the possession of large suborl)itai sinuses, and by 
i^nmd annulated horna, assumiiig mure* or less t»f a spiral 
form, but efjually confined to the male sex. These animals 
have likewise large inguinal pores, and hairy, attenuated 
lips; the females are provided with tw<» or four ti*ats, and 
the knees of all the species, oxcept one, are furnished witli 
brushes of long stiff hair. They in! ’-it' different parts of 
Asia and Africa, prefer the open stony plains ami steppes, 
live in families consisting of an old male and a vanaidc 
ntimher of females, with the young of the two or three pre- 
ci-difig Keasons, and occasionally unite into flocks of many 
lh*>u-and individuals fit tlu? purpose of migratkai. The 
best -known species of this division, ami indeed of llio whole 
genus, is 

3. 'Hie S.\sm or Common Antelope, (A, rerriraprn, 

1 alias,) reuiiirkahlc for the form and beauty of its horns, 
which e<imposc a si>iral »>f two or more turns, according to 
t.ie age of the animal. This iKv.uiliful animal is, when full 
{.|•..wn ab..ut four foLt in longtli. and two toot and a half 
high at the shoulder ; the head, measured n*um the nose to 
tho r<M.tot the horn, w sc%on inches l«n«. the mTh live and 
a J.al I. and U»e toil, widiout tho hair, six inchoa. Tl.o lo^s 

tound, hut liKht!' and well 
and cxi>rosaivo. 
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the ears long and cylindneal, the .svihorbital sinus particu- 
larly developed, and in conltuual motion, and the horns 
forming. a < om])lele spiral of two or three turns, WTinklcd at 
tilt! base, distinctly annulated in the middle, and smooth fla* a 
couple of inches next the points. Tho femaleH, and young 
males fin* tho first three years of llieir age, are of a uiiiforni 
ta>vny-brown on all the ujiper parts of tho liody, with a light 
silvery hand passing longitudinally from the shoulder to the 
hips, about six inches below the spine, on either side; tiu! 
breast, holly, and interior of the fore-arms and Ihiglis arc 
white ; as is liktjwise the under surfacti of the tail, which is 
rallicr broad, and furnished with a Biiiall tuft of blac*k hairs 
at the extremity. After their third year, the males begin to 
assume tho adult colours of their sex, and gradually darken 
on, all Ihe upper parts of the hotly, till they finally heeomo 
alnuist entirely black above and white lieueatb, the nose, lips, 
and a large c-ircle round each eye being likewise while, hut 
the light hands of the sides completely obliterated. The 
hair is uniformly short atid close over the whole lioad, body, 
ami extremities, except on (he knees, which are furnished 
with lulls of long bristles, forming small knee-bruslies. 

Tho Basins are so swift that it is uscless.tu slip greyhounds 
after them, as, .unless taken* by surpri.se, which their extreme 
precaution seldom allows, it is impossible to overtake t.ln*m, 
and experience has convinced the iridiau sportsmen that tlie 
dogs arc more? liktly to be injured in the chase than tlic 
gcinie. The hounds also which these animals occasionally^ 
•take, either for their own amusement or over lluj long grass 
when ])ursued, are said to he almost inconeetvahle. Captain 
Williamson, in his splendid work on tlio Spnrh' ttf the 
En\t, assures us that, he has seen an old buck antelope lend 
a herd of females oven* a not at least eleven ft^el high, and 
that they frequently vault to the height of twelve or thirteen 
foot, and pass over ten or twelve yards at a single hound. 
They reside on the open plains of India, where theyp can s(*e 
to a great distance in every direction, live in large families 
of from five or ten to fifty or sixty grown females to a single 
male, and when they feed, or lie down to ruminate, deta<*h a 
number td the young bucks to a distance of two or three Imn- 
dred yards on every side, to watch over the eoinmon satety. 
Nothing escapes the notice of these careful sentinels; e>evy 
hush or tufl of grass that might be suspected to conceal an 
enemy is strictly and attentively e.xamiued, and on the first 
alarm the whole luird betakes itself to (light, following 
closely in tho footsteps of the old buck, and is soon beyond 
tlie retijdi of pursuit. The venisuu is dry and unsavoury, 
and being liehl in small esteem, consequently holds out 
no inducement cither to the occasional s|)ortsmaii or to 
the prof(!ssional Indian hunter. The species extends over 
every part of India, from the borders of Persia to the 
most c?asteni parts of which Europeans have any distinct 
knowledge. It is found on rocky, open jdains, avoids woody 
loi*alities aiid the thick cover of the forest, nor is there 
any certainty of its existing beyond the limits of India, 
Ihoujjh many zoologists, from Ray to Hamilton Smith, are 
of opinion that it likewis<! inhabits some parts of Africa. 
Tho fakirs and dervishes polish the horns and form (hem* 
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into a kind of offensive arms by uniting thcni at the base ; 
these they wear at their girdles instead of swords and 
daggers, which their vows and religious character prevent 
them from using. 

4. The Saiga co/w-v, H. Smith) is (ho only species of 
real antelope wliicli inhabits any part of Kurope ; the clia- 
niois, though also considiired as belonging to this genus, 
is really an intermediate species, partaking equally of the 
chardcters of the antelopes and the goals. The size of the 
saiga is about tMpial to that of the fallow deer, the lengtli 
being four feet; but the form of the body more nearly re- 
sembles that of the sheep, being round and heavy, with a 
large head and short slender limbs, and the whole propor- 
tions of the animal want the usual grace and elegance which 
<'ominonly 4*hara<‘terise the antelope tribes. The nose is 
large, swollen, and cartilaginous, like that of the elk ; it is 
marked above by dec^p transverse furrows or wrinkles, and, 
from its great size and protuberance, compels the animal to 
go backwards whilst feeding. The nostrils are large and 
open, the ears of a moderate size, the tail from three to four 
inches in ItMigth, and the lachryniul sinuses mueh smaller 
than in the Indian antelope. The hair is uniformly long 
arnl llowing over the whole body, of a greyish-yellow colour 
in su miner, and greyish- white in winter on the upper parts, 
and while beneath at all seasons: the knees are furnished 
with small hriislies. The horns of the male are longer than 
the head; they are scmi-lranspanmt and of a light yellow 
colour, which causes them to bo much sought alter by the 
Russians and Ciiinesc for the purpose of making combs, 
lanterns, and other articles of domesticr ccoiioniy ; their form 
is intermediate between that of the spiral-horned and lyrated 
;;ronps, being distiiietly twisted upon their axis, though 
wilhont exhibiting tho complote spiral threads which eha- 
raeterisc the horns of the Indian antelope. 

Tlie saiga is mentioned hy Strabo (hook vii. p. 312. 
Casauli.) under tin; name of (KcJXoe.) ; the Polish namo 
of the animal, sufak^ atipears to bear some resemblance to 
the name in Strabo. The Tartars eall it akkak and the 
Turks riA*//;/, which come so near to the Hebrew word akkfu 
translated wild goat in our Knglish version of tho Scrip- 
tures, that we cannot help suspecting that the sacred writers 
alhrded to this animal. In autumn tho saigas unito into 
large Hocks, composed sometimes of many thousand indivi- 
duals, and migrate southward in search of a milder cliniute 
and more abundant pasturage ; they return northward in 
small families about the coinmenc.ement or middle of spring, 
and generally keep about the vicinity of lakes and rivers, 
as they drink a great deal, and, as wc are credibly assured, 
bv sucking the water through their large open nostrils. 
This last fact is also statc^l by Strabo. They like to feed 
upon acrid, saline, and aromatic plants, and grow very 
fat during the summtT season, but tlieir Hesh acquires 
a disagreeable taste from the nature of their food, ami 
must be allowed to cool a Her cooking before it is fit to 
be eaten. Tho females are gravid ahoiit six months, from 
the end of November to tho end of May ; they drop their 
kids soon after their nqurti northward in the spring, and 
commonly produce one, rarely two, at a birth. They inhabit 
the open steppes and deserts from the Danube to the Irtish 
eastwards, and as far north as 54° of latitude, and are 
funml ill Piiland, Moldavia, about the Caucasus and the 
Caspian Sea, in Siberia, and in Northern Persia. Their 
eye-sight is said to he defective from the rcllection of the 
dry arid plains upiai which tlmy mostly reside; and, though 
amazingly swill for a short distance, they arc .soon exhausted 
and easil) run down. They are hunted principally for the 
sake of their horns and skins, the latter of which, particularly 
tlujse «)f the kids, are much Naliied for the manufacture of 
gloves. The hunters must always take care to approach 
them against the wind, as their sense of smell is remarkably 
acute. With all these precautions it is ofLen impossible to 
get within shot of these animals, as, like many other grega- 
rious species of antelope, they take care, whilst feeding or 
reposing, to place sentinels in dilVereni directions nmnd 
their encampment to warn them of the approach of danger. 
The females, according to the traveller Gnielin, have four 
teats, hut it is not always safe to rely upon the observations 
of this writer. 

5. The Dzkuen {A. gutturom, Pallas), the lioang yang, 
whang yang, or yellow goat of the Chinese, is about the 
same size as the species last described, being nearly four 
feet and a half in length, and two feet six inches high at the 
shoulder ; the body also is large and corpulent, and the legs 


shorter than is common to the antelopes in general ; the 
horns arc black, lyrated and marked to within a short dis- 
tance of their ^xiints with prominent transverse rings; tho 
suborbital sinuses are small ; the larynx large and salient, 
fonning, particularly in the old bucks, a prominent lump on 
the tJiroat ; upon the prepuce of the .same sex there is like- 
wise situated a bag about the size of a hen's egg, which con- 
tains a waxy substuiice similar to that produced in the ana- 
logous organ of the musk animal, but without any kind of 
odour; the tail is short, and tlic knees furnished with 
small bunches of hair, but scarcely sutticienlly long and 
distinct to merit the name of brushes ; the summer coat is 
of a greyish fawn-colour above, and white beneath ; that of 
w inter almost entirely white, being tinged but slightly with 
a greyish-yellow' shade on the back and sides. Tlie females 
resemble the mules in colour, but are rather of smaller size, 
and without horns ; they want the sack on the uhdomeii 
and have two teats. 

The dzerens inhabit the diy arid deserts of Central Asia, 
Thibet, China, and .southern Siberia; particularly the great 
<]esert of Gubi, and prefer the most sandy unrl stony plains, 
fecMling upon such scanty herbage as these localities supply, 
and avoiding w^atcr, to which they appear to entertain a 
marked aversion. They are remarkably swift, take prodi 
gious leaps, and, when frightened, will oceasionally pass 
over twenty or twenty-five feet at a single bound. In spring 
and summer they form small families which live aparl IVum 
one another, but, in the beginning of winter, unite iiitolarge 
llmrks, always under the guidance of an experienced old 
buck. They never run, e\en when ])ursiied, in a confused 
crowd, but form single files, and follow clo.scly in the foot- 
steps of their leader ; they rarely emit any voice ; when 
taken are easily tamed, and indeed appear to have rather a 
predilection for the donu*.stic state, often mixing with Hocks 
of sheep, and approaching human habitations during tho 
severity of the winter season : their Hesh is tender and well 
tasted, and tliey form a I'avourile objeet of chase with the 
Moguls and Tartars. I’he gestation iif the feniah's conti- 
nues from December till the middle of June, and they pro- 
duce but a single kid at a birlli, which grows slowly, and is 
long in arriving at maturity. During the Hrst )ear the 
young males have neillwr horns nor any appearance of tho 
protuberance on the throat li*on) which the specitic. name of 
giitturosa is derived : hut these organs are gradually more 
and more developt'd in proportion as the animal advances in 
age, till at last, in very old animals, the laryiigal proluber* 
ance attains the diineiisions of live inebes in length by threo 
in breadth, and assumes tlie appearamui of a large and de- 
formed goitre. The tinnali^s ditfer from the males hy the 
absence of this pmtuherance as well as by tho want of horns. 
Gincliii denies the antipathy to water vvhieh Messerschiiiid 
attributes to this species, and aHirnis that, when pursued, 
the dzerens do not he-^itato to throw themselves into the first 
river they meet with, and that they swim remarkably well. 
Tho physical nature of tlm aral sandy iilains which they 
fre<|uent, in prtd'erence to all other situations, may ])rohably 
have given rise to this presumed aiitipath) to an element 
which they seldom encounter, as well as to the marked an- 
tipathy to woody localities likewise attributed to them, trces 
and rivers being ecjually Unknown in the indigenous liabitaU 
of tlu‘se animals. 

6. The Pall AH (A. Idclitcnstein) is a mag- 

nificent species of South Afrif-a, discovered by Profijnsor 
Liebtenstein during his travels in Catlraria, and since louiu*. 
in the Booshuana country on the elevated plains of J.atakoo, 
by Trutcll, Somerville, and Burcliell. It is upwards of four 
feet and u half in length from the nose to the origin of 
the tail, and three feet high at the shoulder ; the horns have 
an irregular lyrate tendency, bending first forw'aMs and 
very mueh outwards, then with a large circular sweep in- 
wards, and finally pointing forward again, approaching 
within three inches of one another at the tips, after being 
nearly a foot distant in the middle: they are about twenty 
inches long in adult animals, and suri'ounded for two-thirds 
of their length with irregular rings, often splitting into two, 
and forming prominent knobs on the front of the born, but 
frequently obliterated, and always less strongly marked on 
the sides, which are slightly compressed. In the beautiful 
drawing of this animal given in Daniel s African Sccncn/, 
tlie horns are represented with an uniiaturai angular hcnil, 
vvhieh has misled many descrihers, and caused even (.'oloncl 
Smith to describe them as forming an obtuse angular bond, 
though lie lias himself given an accurate drawing of tho 
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pair whirli wo havt! here; 4 losoril>o(l, and which certainly 
exhibit no appearance of the sudden anRle iitirilmtcd lo 
then], which probably arose from the particular position 
ill whitdi Mr. Daniel's fijLrure was drawn. The horns I’ur a 
third of tbidr length towanls the points are blacU, smooth, 
and polished. The head, haeU, Hanks, and outer surlaee of 
the lejjjs and tail arc of a deep riirous colour; the lips, eye- 
brows, interior ol* the cars, breast, belly, interior of the 
thighs and arms, and the re^jfion btdow the tail, white; the 
baek is marked lonsfitiidiiially by a hand of deep shininy: 
black, wiiieb divides on the croup and ymsses down aloiiK 
c'acli hip in the fonn of a crescent, se]iaraiiiiuf the pure white 
of the buttocks and interior of I lie tlii^lis from the jj:encral 
rnfons colour of the upper )iarts ; the outside of the knee 
an«l lieel are likewise marked by brilliant blaek spots, whicli 
c<aitrast slronuly with the *;ci\eral rust-colour of the extre- 
mities, and from which the animal ileri\es its spec'ilie name 
of The c*ars arc very lonfj, particularly in the 

tcmalcs, which are without horns, and of a siiiallcr size than 
the males, hut similar in other respects ; the ears are co- 
vered on the outside with short red hair, hur<l<*red and tippinl 
with h\a< k, anil the knees arc without hruslics. \Vc arc 
us yid very imperfectly ac(|naiiited with the characters of 
this maujuillceut species ot‘ antelope, >o that it is not without 
consider.ihlc douht, and only on the authority of (’oloncl 
Smith, that we veiituiv to include it in the present j^ronp. 

TIu 5 patlah inhabits fatlVaria atid tlic <•ountry of tlic Ha- 
chnpins or Bnoshuanns, never descciidinj^ farther south than 
the KoosfreM valley in the ono direction, and the Kamhuiini 
mountains in the other. They reside on the open plains in 
families ol' six or ciy^ht individuals, run with amazin;^ swift- 
ness, iiiul occa'iiotially leap like the spriimhu<*k, which, ac- 
covdiiiii to Mr. Burchell, they iniith resemhie in their ^c- 
ner.’il habits and manners. They are extremely numerous 
on the tdevated plains in the neipliboiirhood of Latakoo.and 
constitute a favourite object of the chase with the natives, as 
their ile.Hli. though deficient in fat, is well-tasted uml whole- 
some. Patlah or phaata is the J3achap. name of the 
animal, hut the mixed Hottentots, who travel into that 
irountry from the Cape, distinguish it by the Diiteli term 
rafvtrhnk redbuck, on account of the prcvailiim colour of' 
its hair. 

IV. The fourth subdivision or group of antelopes contains 
a single s^K'ciis, which ditfers from the last group prineipull) 
by Its small 

size, short straight horns, knees without brushes, 
and iu thu tmuales being provided with four teats. Tim 
iiptier hp IS hairy uml attenuated ; the lachrymal sinnscis 
open exlenially by small circular apertures, alxmt half an 
nich Irom the inner eanthus of the eve, and there are no 
inguinal portw. 

7. The M AnoQUA, Blainville.) This is per- 

haps the smallest ot all horned animals, being scarcfdy tin* 
size of a good English Imre. It measures two feet in hmgth 
Imm the nose to thq root of the tail, and about iimtl rn 
tocbes in heiglit at the shoulder, the height at the croup 
about an inch more. The length of the head from 


the nose to the car is five inches, that of the horns three ; 
the ears arc two inches and three-quarters long, and the 
tail an inch ami a half. The horns of the male an; situahul 
in the plane of the forehead: they are very sharp-pointed, 
almost insensibly b<*nt outwards and forw'ards, provided on 
the inner anterior margin with a prominent sharp ridge, 
which runs from the base to within ti (pmrtcr of an inch of 
the points, and annulated for about two thirds of their length 
from the roots. Tim feinalos are without bonis, but have, 
in c-ommoii with the males, a tult of long stiff hair standing 
iqiright from the crown of the head, and forming a small 
crest, particularly reuuirkablc in the females, from their not 
being furnished with horns ; the hair on all otlier parts of 
the body is short, close, and smooth, c‘Xcept on the hind face 
of the hii»s ami thighs, vvlieitj it is rather longer, and ru- 
dinfi's outwards and round llio (ail, its pure white colour 
conlrastiiig agixeahly with the colours of th«! croup and 
thighs; tlie face, forehead, and legs, as well as (he tuft of 
long hair between the horns, arc of a bright and deep red, 
as arc likewise the backs of tin* ears; the iK’ck, shouldirs. 
Hanks, rump, and «>ulsides of (he thighs, are of a idear grey 
<*olour, lilu! that of the American grey squirrels, each hair 
being annulated with ahernatt* rings id* black and vUiile ; 
the back, fioiri the slioulders t<» the rump, is a deep nald.-di 
brown, and the breast, belly, interior of the lore arms and 
thighs, and hinder surface of the bips, of tlie ini»sl pure nn- 
mixed white, forming altogether a variety, eWarness and 
•hnlliancy ot lolouriug rarely met witli among (piadriqieds ; 
the tail is very short, being in fact lit tic more than a iiuto 
stump ; the ciars are round and nearly the length of the 
horn.s; the hoofs small, well-formed, and, like the horns, of 
a deep black C(donr; (be forehead is perfectly Hut, and the 
bead is compressed suddenly below the eyes, and tapers to a 
small and atlcnualed siuuit ; the legs are long in proporlion 
to the weight of the body, and so small that they scarcely 
equal the little Huger in Ihickiieas. 



The mado(|ua is found in all pails of Ahy-ssinia, where it 
was originally notu'ed by Bruce, who di.sciivered it in the 
coiuilrv about tlie sources of tlie Aiiavvi or eastern hraneh of 
the Nile. Mr. Salt aflerwards procured spt*(*iinens in th(3 
mouiituin.s of 1’igiv, and .sent the horns and legs lo the 
British Museum, wliere they were observed by De Blainville, 
and de.scrihed under the speeilh; name AutifnjiO Sattia/m, 
in compliment to li e distingni>h(*d trsivcller who procure*! 
th«*m. Mnre rei*eiitl\ coniph te specimens have boc*n brought 
to Kurop*! by Kiippel, and neniprlch aii*l Khrenberg, an*l 
lilt? specify has i cen well destuilied uml b<?autifully Hgured 
both h\ tln .'^e tiave'iiej.s and in the Dar^tclhin^ iipuer (hU^r 
hfUaithlcr of Professor Jdchtonstein. 

Little is known regarding tho habits of thi.s species. It is 
said to live in pairs in mountainous districts; and Poarco 
informs us tliat many of tlie Abyssiniaris object to eat its 
Ih'sh. from a snpiwstitioiis bidief of its being often found in 
the socifjtv of monkeys and baboons, 

V. Tiio HTth group eonipri.ses two species at present very 
iiiquudeetly known, and introduced into the present article 
on the uutnurity of Colonel Hamilton Smith, the only na- 
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turalist who has hitherto observed and described them. 
I'liey are distinguished by inoderatdlv*si/tHl lynited horns, 
<M>nUniid, as in the f^roups already deserilxMl, to tlic male 
sex ; by lar^e suborbital or lachrymary sinuses, l)y brushes 
ill! the knees, two touts in tlie females, and probably inguinal 
p )reA ; but the fbi*m of their upper lip differs froni that of all 
those which we have described, and, instead of b«*injaf hairy 
and attenuated as in the ^oat, terminates in a round naked 
muz/U% like that of the stag or roebuck, thereby iiulieatiiip^ 
a diM’ide*l tlilfereuce in the habits and mode of life of these 
animals, more especially as regards the nature of their ft>od. 
Hut for this circumstance, and the absence of horns in tlie 
female sex, another cdiaracter which has api>werfal intlucnce 
upon the i‘couoiny of ruminating maunmals, the presence of 
tl\(‘ luehr\ inal sinuses, the number of teats, tlie cjxistence of 
knec-briislu*s, mid, sibove all, the lyrated form of the horns, 
would approximate the species at i>resent under considera- 
tion 1o the fji^roup whicdi includes the common j 4 ;azelle, the 
sprinjjfhiudv, and other kindred species; but the characters 
attrihiited to them by (Colonel Smith not only iuditatc a dif- 
feren<*e of lb«)d, hut likewise a de.4*id<slly dilferont habitat — 
the Iliick Ihrc-jl and the erassy meadow, instead of the bar- 
ren stony hills and the ])arched and hiirniiv^ dem*rt. All 
the details conceniir.|JC their habits, as well as their local 
names, are however unknown, and it is only from their 
zoolojieal characters that we aro enabled to deduce a few 
facts rcjj^ardiiit*; their economy. 

H. A,fnrJ)\Vy II. Smith, supposed hy its des(»riher to be 
the specie^ jiolictxl hy IViinanl under the name of thci 
(Jamhian anlelopc*, and whiidi that author identifies with 
the l.oh of Hulfoii, is said to he rathm* larjxiT than the 
s]u'in,;huck, the height at the shouldtT heino rather better 
than two feet, aiiil llu' outward form and appearance similar 
to those of the kovel. Tlu* herns are alsnit a foot lonpr, 
black, and aunidat«Hl for tlie first two-thirds of their lenpjth, 
smooth and [loiiited on tiu* reanainim: portion ; they stand 
<*lose Together at the base, bend sli‘ihtly lorwanls at first, 
an«l ilit*n, with a wide sweep oulsvards, finally poinlin«z in- 
wards and foiwvaixls, and resembling; in front, ibe ii^iure «>r a 
pair i*f foix'eps. Tlu' head is broad across the orbil'^, and 
ineasui'cs about ten inches in lenji^th ; the e\es lar*.^‘ and 
black ; ibo ears ralluT wide, open, slii^htly pointed, ami 
filli'd internally with a bunch of lonj; white hair ; all the 
upp(‘r parts of the liody are fulvous brown, darkest on the 
face and hips, all the undt*r parts white, the latter colour 
beiufT si^parated from the former hy an indistinct dark stripe 
on the thinks; the le^s are marked in front with a brown 
streak terminating:; in a black spot on the fore pasterns, and 
on ibo hind-lei^s oxtendinp; but a short distance up the.c:inon 
bones; stnalL dark brushes protect the knees; and the tail, 
about six inches in Icnj^th, is wMiite beneath, lij^ht brown 
above, w’itli a dark line dowm the middle and a black tufl at 
the extremity. The only specimen observed was brou^^bt 
fnmi the west coast of Africa, and formerly exhibit(‘d at 
Kxeler Change ; it was remarkably timid, and of a mild, 
eni^a^in^ disposition. 

»). A. adnnota, H. Smith, which this author identifies 
with the kob of HiilTon, but certainly without sufficient 
grounds, since the knh has no lachrymal sinuses, whilst in 
the present animal they aro, hy Colonel Smith's own descrip- 
ti >n. parliculiwly lonf» and open, is a species descilbed from 
a ]iair. male and female, formerly in the Exeter Change 
collection, and dislinj^nislied by the ]xiculiar manner in 
wliio.h tlie hair is directed unon the body, wdnrlin*:; round a 
Kiiiall centre on the loins, and reversed or couched forivards 
on the back, upwards on oacli side of the neck, ohli(iiicly 
upon the Hanks, and downwards on the hips. The j;oncral 
cailour is a uniform fulvous bay above and white below, with 
a dark list down the front of the Ibrc-lcjxs, and a black rin^ 
round the hind canons immediately above the spurious 
lioofs. The tail is short and entirely covered with long black 
hair, and the lips, chin, and a spne^c round iho eyes aro 
marked with white. Tlie horns of the male rise immediately 
above the orbits, and are aliout nine inches in length ; the 
first twodhinls aro marked with Ion rings, forming promi- 
nent knobs in front, but almost obliterated on tlie sides and 
behind ; the superior third is smooth, black, aim ratlicr 
bill nil V pointed ; they are a little striated between the annuli 
and rather compressed on the sides ; their dirL'chon is at 
first Hourly in the piano of the forehead, but they a^lcn^ard.s 
spread outwards and backwards, with the points finally 
binwling almost imperceptibly forwards, jo as to assume, 
when seen in front, the figure of a common pitchfork, llic 


female is without horns, but in every other respect perfectly 
i*t:scniblcs the malt?. The pair observed by Colonel Smith 
were brought from llu* \vi*st ctjast of Africa, and were ex- 
cessively shy ami timid. 

VI. The sixth subdivision of the antclo|)c genus is dis- 
tinguished hy a round naked muzzle, large lachrymal 
sinuses, and horns confined to the male, but piirticubirly by 
the number of the bonis, whitdi amounts to four, forming 
the only instance in which liorned animals in a state of na- 
ture possess more tluiu two of tlu'se organs. The inguinal 
pores and number of teats iu the females have not been ob- 
served ; the knees are without brushes. The group con- 
tains at present but a single authentic species, the two 
described by Dr. Leach and Colonel Smith Innug but dif- 
ferent ages, or at most diflerent varieties of the same animal. 

10. The CiiiCKAR\, iA. quadricurnis'^ Blainvillc,) well- 
described by' (xciieral llardvvicke in the Littnrr'an 
iinm, is about two feet nine inches in length from the 
niu/zle to the root of the tail; the tail itsell' is five inclie.s 
lung, and the height at the shoulder about one foot eight or 
nine inches. The ;;upiTiur or common liorns are alsuil tliPi'o 
inches long, snnmtli, black, ])ointed, erect, and moderately 
divergent, bending mtv slightly I'nrwanls, and wilhotil ttje 
least indication of annuli. Tlie spurimisor additional pair 
of liorns are ])laced in front of these, inimediately between 
the orbits, ainl <-t>nsist of hliort, 4‘recl, hlnnl stumps, about 
tliree-qnaiTers of an iin li in length, an inch and a half in 
circumference at the base, and e.f ibi* r^ame smooth and 
black appt'araiice as the ival born*-. I'lie liead is seven 
inches and a ball’ long, the cars f nr incbi*s and three-quar- 
ters, erect and pointt**! : the general CMlnur (»f tht^ upper 
parts is nnifonn bright hay, mid tliat «>f the under parts sil- 
V<‘ry white, more or Ics-^ nnxeil with san*ly-colnin\*d hairs; 
the lips are bordered w*ith black. The feniah's differ from 
the males by the absence of horii"*, and hkewi'^e h\ being of 
a ligbhT <*ol'uir, w Inch <'barac1cr is coii.^jiicuons at a very 
early age and eonlinne.s ihronght nt lifi*. 

This species, called chic! ara hy tlu? Hindoos, and ehouka 
by the Nepalese, is common iw all liie wooded parts of 
Imlia, particularly in llengal, Hahav and Drissa ; it is rao- 
nogaiuons, ainl lives in p.iii-'*. in the forests and thick 
jungle, being exceedingly wild and active, and rarely suf- 
fering a state of <*unrineinent unless taken young. During 
the rutting season tlie male becomes paiiicnlavly iniscbu?- 
voiis, and it is tlieu dangerous to approiudi ihin, as tn* biitts 
at every thing w ithin his reacli ; the female |)rodnces two 
young at a birth, but the p-ri-.d <if gestation lias imt been 
rocfirded. Harun Cbivier sn}»po cs, and ap)'avenlly with 
reason, that llu* antionts wen* acqnainUNl with ihi-« species, 
and that the Fnur-fmrnvd On/.r of .iKlian ix'tcrs to the 
modern chickara. 

Vn. The seventh gnnip includes a number of species 
which differ from the la.st, principally in tlu* niiuiiK*r of 
the I liorns, being two only, shuri, round, smootb, and 
slightly bent foiWMvds. As in all the ?-]iceios hitherto 
do.scribed, they are wanting in (lie femah-s. The head is 
terminated by a distinct, wcll-fornu'd, naked muzzle, tlio 
lachrymal sinuses are large and conspicmuis : one species 
only is without inguinal pores; another diff’ers from this 
general typo in the posscssitui of knee-brnsbes, wbicli aro 
commonly wanting, and the females are uniM^rsiilly p»*o- 
vided with four teats, forming a small udder. A single 
species inhabits India ; all the others are African, and iv* 
side on tlic open rocky plain.s, or in the gorges of mountain 
glons, sometimes bounding from cliff* to cliff* with all the 
ea.so and security of the ibex. Thcs<* animals are generally 
monogamo-us, and associate in pairs or small families, but 
never unite into large herds like the saiga and springbuck, 
nor do they migrate from place to place like these species. 

11. The Nyl-cjiiau, {A, vk ta, Pallas,) one of the largest 
and most magnificent antelopes known, being upwards of 
four feet high at the shoulder, inhabits various parts of 
India, wbencre it has often been brought to F.nglaiul, where 
't lives and lirceds, and is not an uncommon animal. The 
face of this species is long and narrow, the muzzle la/gc find 
naketl, the horns about seven inches long, small, round, and 
black, rather distant at the base, nearly parallel throughout 
their whole length, pointed and slightly cnrveil forwards. 
They are perfectly smooth and without annuli, hut ratlu*r tri- 
angular at the base, and gradually rounded and aUeiniated 
towards the points. The lachrymal siiiuscs are large, tho 
ears seven inches in length, binad arul rountled like those of 
an ox, the neck deep and compre.sijcd like that of the horse, 
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Nyl-Olmu, -4. piriu.] 

not rouiul and rylindncal as in the sta^ and most other an- 
U'lojies, and the tail hroiul, efiiially eoverinl witli hair on the 
sides and at the root, hut teriiiiiiuted hy a loiiir hlark tilth 
and (Ivsvtiiulinfr (o the* hou^ha. The Ic((s are atnu JI a/id 
weil-/oriijed, the anterior rather longer than the posterioK, I 
and the spinous processes of the dorsal \erU‘brie so nuiek ‘ 
elevated between the shouhh;rs as to the animal the 

ii)ipearunee of having a small hump. AVhen at rest, the feet 
are leathered close under the body, and the tail turned in 
between the hind legs. The hair is uniformly short and 
close xipon every part of the head, body, and limbs, except- 
ing along tin; top of tlie neck and on the shoulders, where 
it is long, stiff, and upright, forming a thin erect mane 
which (‘xtends from between the ears half way down the 
hark : and on the middle of the throat, where there is a spe- 
cies of beard composed of still* bristly hair. The general 
colour is a uniform slaty blue on the upper ]uirts in the 
male, and tawny red in the female, on the under parts uni- 
form white in ludh sexes ; the limbs and face are almost 
brown, and the lips, ehiii, and under surface of tlie tail 
white. There is a large white spot on the throat, and two 
smaller ones on the cheeks under the lachrymal sinuses ; 
ami the pastern joints are marked in front with one, and in 
rear with two eonspicuous spots of the same colour, which 
contrast strongly with the dark brown of the surrounding 
parts, and have suggested the speciific name of Antilope 
pivta which has been given to this animal. 

The nyl-ghau resides in the dense forests of India, whence 
it oecasionally makes excursions very early in the morning 
nr during the night, to feed upon the corn-fields of the na- 
tives which happen to he situated in the vielnity of the 
jungle. It is a vicious animal, of very urieertain temper, 
and as it is both powerful and resolute, and frequently turns 
upon its pursuers, it is Heldum made an object of chase ex- 
cept by the native princes, who employ elephants fur this 
pur|K)se, or enclose tin; ganu^ in nets. The usual method 
which the sheearries or professional hunters employ for its 
capture, is to shoot it from an elevated platform when it 
(tollies out at night or early in the morning to iced on the con- 
fines of the jungle; this being likewise their mode of destroy- 
ing tigers, wild hoars, and other beasts which they dare not 
attack openly. Even in confinement, and when domesticated 
from birth, the violent and changeable temper of the nyl- 
ghau cannot bo trusted. Previous to making its attack, it 
drops upon the fore-knees, advancing in this position till 
williiu a piiiper distance, and then darting suddenly for- 
wards with the velocity of an arrow, and with a force whiidi 
1141 ordinary animal can withstand. Yet, notwithstanding 
its vigour and resolution, it is the most common prey of the 
tiger, xyhich the sheearries often destroy in the very act of 
devouring the mangled remains of this animal ; for, when 
Uiose are diseovemd, the hunlors always erect their platforms 
in a convenient situation in the neighbourhood of the car- 
cass, knowing, hy experience, that the tiger is sure to return 
on the following night -to glut himself at leisure with the 
produce of his previous chase. The nyl-ghau has often bi^ 


in confinement, both iu;.this country nnd in India; the 
period of gestation lasts fiir eight months, and two young 
are most commonly produced at a birth. At first the young 
males are of the same reddish-brown colour as the females, 
and only assume the greyish-blue shade proper to their sex, 
on arriving at maturity : their growth is, howwer, rapid, 
and they attain their adult size in the second or third year 
of their age. 

12. The OuRKllkt Ol. xenparia, Schreber,) called bleek- 
bok, or paleb lick hy the Dutch colonists at ihe ('ape, ac- 
cording to Professor IJchtenstein, is a much smalliT species 
than the nyl-ghau, anct'differs from all the other species of 
the present section by the large brushes which, in common 
with many other antelopes, it has upon the upper end of 
the canons, immediately below the knees, and from which 
it derives its specific name of A, ficopaHa. It measures 
three f(?et eiglit inches in U?ngth I'rom the niii/zle tfi the 
root of the tail ; the length of the latter is three inches and 
a half, that of the head seven inehos and a half froftt the 
muzzle to the root of the horn, of the horns themselves Iiv4» 
inches and a quarter, and of the ears three inches ami tlirce- 
<iuarters. The height at the shoulder is out! foot ten incht s, 
at the croup ncarl) two feet, and the si/e of tin* niiiuuil, as 
well as its general forui and proportions, are luarly those of 
the roiOmck, only that the head is longer and more slender. 
The horns are awl-shaped, sh:u*|i, slender, iieaily straight 
and heiiding almost iinperceptihly to the front : they are 
surroumled at the base with a lew t>hseuiT! wrinkles, siie- 
ceeded by five or six well iletined rings, hut art? srnontli and 
black tbrougliouf flio greater piirt of their b.*ngth, ami end 
in very sharp p(dnts. The general etJour of the iipjier jiarts 
IS a uniformly jiale yellowish-brown, darker in some intli\i- 
duals than in others ; all the under parts, as well as tin* 
chin, lips, and a longitudinal stn*alv over the eyes in the 
form of eyt?hrows, are white, and this colour likewist! spreads 
over the posterior surface of the hips. The tail is covered 
with long oushy hairof a j(?t black colmir, forniing a marked 
and prominent contrast with the white of the buttocks ; the 
ears arc edged with a narrow border of dark brown, and im- 
mediately beneath their opening at the root there is a 
remarkable bald or naked spot of an oval form on each sitle 
of the head. 

The ourebi inhabits the open plains of South Africa, and 
without being positively gregarious, is fond of the society of 
its <»\vn s[)eeies. It is found chiefly in the eastern districts 
of the Cape colony towards Caftraria, and its flesh, though 
dry and destitute of fat, is esteemed one of the best venisons 
of the country. Great luiinhers of these animals are found 
4)11 t}]p plains about Zwartkops hay. When feeding, they 
straggle eonfust?dly over the plain, and appear to he in com- 
pany rather accidentally than hy intcntiiin ; when alarmed 
also, they do not fly together, but each runs off by itself in 
whatever direction it tliiiiks most secure* from danger for 
the moment. If the nntilnpe montana of Riippe?!, generally 
identified with this animal, bo in reiulity the same sj)eci 4 *s, 
it would ap|>ear to cxteml along all the eastern 4*uast of 
Africta, from the southern eoidines of the continent t 4 ) the 
hanks of the Bahr td Abiad, or White Nile, close to which 
Riippel procured his specimens. 

13. The Stkkniiok (A. tra^nlus, Lii;htenstein) is one of 
the most graceful and elegant of the antelope tribe. Us 
legs art! l4mg4*r and smaller in pnjportion to its hulk than in 
any other species ; its body is compact and well made; its 
head small, jiointed, and ending in a well-fornied naki'd 
muzzle, and its tail iHuluced to a mere tuherele, seaieely 
perceptible among llu* longhair of the croup and buttocks. 
The whole length, from the muzzle to the root of the tail, is 
about thrt*e feet four or live im-hes ; that of the head, from 
the nuiz/le to the base of the horns, four inches, and from 
the same yioint to fhe root of the ear six inches, the tail being 
an inch and a half long, and the horns four inches. The 
height at the shoulder is one foot seven inches, and at the 
croup one foot nine. The colouring of this species is alto- 
gether p4HUiliar. and alone sutlieient to distinguiwh it from 
all other ruininant.'s. In general, it is a reddish i'u\vn- 4 *olour 
on the upp4*r parts of the b4)dy, but this seems to bo gla'^ed, 
or, as it were, overlaid on the shoulders, back, si4lcs, and 
hips w ith a light dim or silvery brown hue, arising from the 
hairs in these situations being tipm^d with that colour; the 
nose and legs are dark brown, tlic breast, belly, and interior 
of the lure arms and thighs white ; the hair of the forehead 
is long and of a deep red colour, and a remarkable black 
hne passes from the root of each horn backwards, uniting 
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between the ears, and forming an obtuse angle equally as 
conspicuous in the hornless females as in tho homed males, 
and alfordiiig an excellent criterion by which to distinguish 
the species. Tlie horns of tho male arc small and round, 
iurnishod at tho roots with a few faintly marked wrinkles, 
hut smooth and pol&hcd throughout the greater peart of their 
length, and ending in extremely sharp points, almost im- 
per(*c])tihly bending forwanls. The ears sro extremely large 
for th(» size of the animal, being nearly half as long again 
as the horns, and broad in propf)rtion. Ihit perhaps the 
most rcmarkahle character of the species, and certainly that 
wliicl) most definitely distinguishes it from all the other 
ruminants with which it is at all likely to be coniEounded, 
though it has hitherto escaped the noti<;e of observers, is 
the total absence of spurious hoofs, both on tho fore and hind 
feet, a character wliii'h we have already found in tho prong- 
buck, and which, us far as we are aware, no other ruminating 
animal of tho hollow-horned family possesses. 

The steenhok resides in pairs on tho stony plains and 
mountain valleys of South Africa, not> however, frequenting 
VfM*y elcjvated or rocky localities, as its colonial name of 
steenbok, or st<)nehu(?k, would seem to imply. On the con- 
trary, it prefers the dry open Hats, covered here and there, 
it is true, with large rocks and boulder stones, hut likewise 
interspersed with clumps of stunted hushes and underwootl, 
which furnish it with cover. This is the general chara<’tcr 
of the South African plains in the neighbourhcKKl of Cape 
Town, as well as of the gorges of the moderate hills and 
mountains, ami it is in such situations that the steenhok is 
most commonly found. This animal is, moreover, remark- 
ably shy and timid, runs with extraordinary swiftness, and 
when pursued wili frecjnently bound over a space of twelve / 
or fifteen feet ot a single leap. When closely presscyl, and j 
without any further means or power of escape, it will hide | 
its head in the first hole or corner it happens to meet with, 
and thus patiently resign itself to its fate. Though it cannot 
be called a rare animal at the Cape, it is nowhere particu- 
larly common, being much hunted on account of the delicacy 
of its llcsli, which furnishes excellent venison, and great 
numbers of the >oimg being destroyed by eagles and other 
biiils of prey. Colonel Smith has dcserihejl tho yiiung of 
the stemibok as a dillerent species, by the name of d. rw- 
fr.srrns ; and the d. or A. jtrdiutra^ux, of Afzelius, 

:ip]iears to ditler in no respect from tho adult of Ihi? present 
animal, the really distinctive cliaraclers of which have been 
hitherto ve^ imperfectly reportt‘d. 

M. The Grysuok (d. w/c/n/zoZ/.v, Lichtenstein) is a species 
closely allied to tho steenbok, hut rather lower on the legs 
and more heavily made. The w'hole length of tlu^ body is 
nearly three feet, that of the head, from the inuxzle to be- 
tween the ears, six inches ; Ihe height at the shoulder is 
one foot five inches and a half, and at tho croup one foot 
seven and a quarter ; the horns arc two inches and a half 
long, and the cars five inches. The head, as in the steenhok. 
contracts suddenly before the eyes, and ends in a pointed 
muzzle ; the horns are situated immediately above the orbits, 
straight, upright, pointed, and shining, \vith two or three 
small annuli at the roots; the ears are long, wide, and open, 
and the tail, almost tuberculous, is concealed among tho 
long hair which passes backwards over the hips. The hair 
of the body is universally long, particularly on the hind 
quarters ; on the head and extremities it is, on the contrary, 
remarkably short. All the upper parts are of a deep crimson 
red colour, thinly but regularly intermixed with long coarse 
hairs of the purest white, giving the whole animal a hoary 
appearance, expressed by its colonial name of giy sbok, or 
grcy-buck, and forming altogether a character not easily 
niistakon ; the inferior parts are uniform light sandy brpwn 
or red, the head and extremities fawn-colour ; the muzzle, 
tho openings of the lachrymal sinuses, and an obscure circle 
about tho eyes, as well as a mark upon the occiput of some 
specimens arc black, as are likewise the backs of the ears, 
which are nearly naked, with a few very short grey hairs 
thinly scattered over tl>em. 

The habits of the gryshok are in most respects similar to 
those of the steenbok. It lives in pairs iqxm the plains, 
never unites into troops or fto<*ks, and conceals itself in 
clumps of underwotid, whence it is not easily driven, lying 
close like a hare in her form, and seldom moving till almost 
trodden on. It is common in most parts of the colony at 
the Cape, and being less swift than the steenbok is more 
easily captured ; its venison is much esteemed, though, like 
the generality of antelopes, destitute of fat. 


15. Tho KniftpRiNGKR, (A, oreotTagu8,YoT%\GT,) called 
kainsi by the Hottentots, is an antelope which inhabits the 
most barren and immcessihle mountains of tho Cape, and 
appears to suOTly in South Africa the place of the chamois 
and ibex. The entire hmgth of this animal, from the 
muzzlo to the root of tho tail, is three feet two inches, its 
height twenty-one inches at the shoulder, and about an inch 
more at the croup ; tho horns arc three inches and a half 
long, the cars four and a quarter, and the tail three. The 
heacl is short and small, compressed on the sides, and sud- 
denly contracted immediately in front of the orbits, ending 
in a small, round, naked, black muzzle: the lachrymal 
sinuses open by a moderately-sized circular aperture* ; tho 
liorns of the male are |>erfectly straight ami snuKjth 
throughout the greater part of their length, having three; or 
four small but distinct annuli surrounding their roots ; tho 
I oars are large, oiH*n, and rounded at the pi)ints ; the eyes 
' large and dark, and the tail appearing externally only by a 
I brush of hair wdiich clothes it. 'Ihere arc neither inguinal 
- poix's nor knee-hrushes, but in place of the latter the kiicos 
: of some Hpociniens exhibit a naked callous ])atc‘h, probably 
' oc‘c.asioned by rubbing against the rocks. The general 
I colour of the animal on all the u]»pcr parts of tin* body is a 
livedy and pleasing mixture of yellow ami green, resulting 
1 from each hair being individually surrounded by alternate 
rings of these two c.oluurs ; the under parts of tin; hiid> are 
I light sandy-red, tinged with yellow ; the interior of the cars 
is filled with long white hair, a narrow bhwk border snr- 
I rounds their edges, ami the eyes an; emdrcled by the same 
j colour. The hair (d* the* body is long, padded, and stands 
, perpendicularly out from the Jiide : that of the head and 
extremities is shorter, and lies in the usual dircctiun; in 
quality the latter also rcsmnbles Uie hair of common animals, 
but tho texture of the hair which cuvi'rs all the upper sur- 
face of thfi body and neck is altogether peculiar, being similar 
to that of the pronghmdt ahx'ady described. It fs round and 
hollow inti^rnally, and s<i frugih* that it breaks with the 
sliglilc;st touch, crushing like straw when pressed between 
the lingers, and so ilclicient in elastic ity that it never regains 
its original form. The tail is coscred with a small hush of 
hair of the same descriptitm, hut so short as to he scarcely 
jierceptihh; among the long hair of the hips. The legs are 
more robust than in most othm- species of antelo]>e, and the 
hoofs, instead of being pointed and Hat beneath, are perfectly 
round and cylindrical, being worn only at the tips, upon 
which alone the animal treads. This pe»*uli:irit\ of stnieture 
in the hoof, and the rigid form of the pastern jeants, which 
are porfcclly slifl’, and in a straight line with the canons, 
account for the amazing agility which the klipspringer dis- 
plays in hounding among the most dangerous ru<*ks and 
precipices. 

The peculiar habitat of this species makes it impossible to 
hunt it with dogs, hut it is easily shot as it exposes itself 
upon tlie naked rocks, and great numbers of tht* young are 
destroyed by eagles and other binls of ])roy which inhabit 
the same localities. In consequence of this, the animal is 
by no means common, and is becoming every day more 
scarce in situations wdiere it most abounded formerly ; the 
excellence of its venison and the value of its hair, wfiieh is 
held in great estimation for stuHiug saddles and mattresses, 
hold out a powerful iuducemeni to its dt*struclion. 

Ifi. A, acuticonns, De Blainville. This species is o»dy 
known from a niiUilatcd skull and horns in the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons in London. The horns are round, verti- 
cal, very sharp-pointed, and perfectly smooth, wifhont the h^ast 
appearance of annuli at tho base, nearly parallel throughout 
their whole length, and moderately curved forwards ; they 
arc three inches long, and little more than an inch in cir- 
cumference at the base. The sinciput is narrow', squarc, 
and much elevated. These characters show the fragment 
in question to have belonged to a young animal. Ckiloncl 
Smith adds, that it was hrovighl from India, and considers 
it to ho the species which Mr. .Tohnston alludes to in his 
Sketches of Indian Field Sjtorts under the name of small 
deer, and which that author says is an inhabitant of tho 
dense forests of ihe Rhamgur country. 

1 7. A, subtdata. Smith, is another species only know-n 
from the horns, wdiich were likewiao brought from India to 
the College of Surgeons, where they were observt‘d by 
Colonel Smith, and afterwards figured an«l described by him 
in the fourth volume of GriHiths's Animal Kimrdom. These 
horns are four inches and a half in length, an inch in cir- 
cumference at the base, smooth, black, and sharp- pointed. 
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Tlicv arc xcrtical on the lorcln'iirt, JiondiiiR niodo- 

ratclv oul\v!ir<l'. in llic niifl<lK', nii»l tlicir points tinning 
slijf lit!'’ inw anK. an<l lliiis assinninix sornothin^ ol llic li{^nr«:s 
ot\; sl»oiMnaUrr s avJ. TIump ^listainv at the hase is one 
two line Jiinl in tlio ii'i<l«llo about two itiches. 

VIII. 'J’ho « iL'lilh :moii|) inl.i wliioli We divide the 

\< (li‘.tinL:uislK*tl IVoin all those which precede it by 
the n.l il abx iico of l.u ln > inal sinuses, and by the beautiful 
fonit •>!' ihit Imnis, surrouiiderl throughout the ^rcMfer 
)*;n t ol liieir length by a proiui non t wreath. Tlie species 
e«iinpi i‘-e(l in this sulMlixision have likewise diRtinet imUtMl 
iiiu//Ics and iiiouinal poivs, hut tliey want kiice-Ijni.slics, 
and llie females are without horns and provided with b)ur 
rnaniniic. Tl»ey inhabit the forests of South and West 
Africa, and are tin* only aiiteb)p(*s distin‘xiii‘'hi‘d h\ the 
Minely <»!' their colours, hein^' more or h‘^s spotted and 
rihhed with white upon a dark or tallow t^^roinul. They li\o 
in pail's or small ihmilies. 



[The Ktiiiiltio, y/, sfn jisirrro'i.'] 

Ifi. The Koonoo {A. .\frrft\trrr(i.s\ Pall an) is a maf'iii- 
ficf'iit animal of S«)ulh Africa, ami one of the lai'j^est of tlie 
antelopo litmus, ini'asiii injr npwanls of eij^hl feel in leiU'th, 
and hein*^ Tonr 1’ei‘l Inuh at the shoulder. The horns of the 
niab* an* t»ailicularl\ iua;inificeiit ; th(‘y are nearly lour 
leet loiiLT, and heaiitifnllN twistid into a wiilij-sw eepinjjf 
spiral of Iw'' turns and a half, surroinuU'd h\ a ])romiiieiit. 
wreath w Inch follows all tlu*ir w imliu^s, and is jrnvdually 
ohlilerated loward^, the pninls, which an; ratlier liluiit and 
directed outwards. They are thick at ll.e base, ami marked 
lor some dislaiuT* uj) with irregular wrinkles, luit not annu- 
lat(*d, dark brown at tin* hot loin, black in the middle, ami 
the extreme points while. Tliey spri*;ul boldly and widely 
tmt wards, and an* usually earried couched on each side of 
tin? ha<*k, oil account of their f^ireat weijihl. The whole 
niak<»(»f this animal is ]ie:i\ \ ; the head lar^e and terminated 
by ii Viroail ninzzle, the ears broad and sloiichinj^, the limbs 
fliiek and robust, and the whole external appearanee more 
nearly reseinbliii;^ that of an ox than of an antelope. The 
ground <*olour of the hack and sides is a li^b' ‘‘illow-brow n, 
w ith a narrow- white ribbon aloii^ the spine, and eit<ht or 
ten similar liamU descending from the hack and passing 
ohli^piely (low'll tlie sides and hi])s ; the belly and under part.s 
are pale silvery hrow'i). On the neck and wither.^ is a thin 
spare mane of a brown ctdour, and the chin, tlirout, and 
breast are furnislu*d with similar lon^ hairs, ibrniin^ a 
spiH'ies of heanl. The cheeks are marked with two or. three 
round w hite spots, and a narrow j^rcy lino passes from the 
anterior iiiif^ic uf the eye down towards the mu//le. The tail 
is moderately lon;.r^ siml cMpially cov<Ted with short hair. 

TliLs mairniliC4iiit niiinval inhabits the woody parts of 
CalVraria. principally aton^ the hanks of ri\erfl, to which it 
readily lakes w hen pursued, and bwinis well. It lives in 
small lumilies of fciur or live individuals, is never found on 
tluj open plains, much less on the mountains, ns M. Dcs- 
niar(?>t erroaepusly supposes, and feeds on the shoots and 
leaves ♦llou^h a heavy animal, and by no 

it leaps \Yith sui-prising agility, 


and has been known to clear a door of ton feet high at a 
single hound. The nialos are not deficient in courage, but 
defend themselves resolutely' when driven to hay ; wh(*n 
taken young, how'ever, they are readily domesticated, and 
show’ no inclination to n^gain their original freedom. The 
females produce one young at a time. • 

l!>. 'file Boshbok (A- syfmliviu Sparrman) is' a much 
smaller atiimal than the koodoo, measuring about four feet 
from the nose to the root of the tail, and being two feet six 
indies high at the ahouhler. The horns are iieiU'ly a foot 
in length, thick, »t the ba.so and gradually attcniiatiMl. but 
ending in rather blunt points ; they are twisted on their own 
axis, hut do not form the wide-sjireading spiral curves so 
rciiiarkahle in those of the koisloo: fixim the base, how(*ver, 
two sharp, prominent wreaths, one on the outer and tlu* 
other on the inner surfac'c, wind spirally round them tor tho 
first tw’o-tlurds of their length, and are gradually ohliteratcd 
towards the points, which arc smooth and polished. Tin? 
ears are large and rounded at tlie tops, the liiiil).> robust hut 
clean and wt'll-foniuHl, and the* tail of iiiodoralc length and 
similar to that of tin? common fallow’-dccr. The male and 
female are of difierent colours; the ground culour of the 
foriiu r is a dark s«*pia brown alxive, and white beneath, tlie 
hc*ad and chei'ks being light and sandy-red, and the ex- 
tremities fulvous : that of the latter reddish-fawn above and 
w hile beneath. Two pint? whili? hands cross the throat, one 
at the junction of tin* head and neck, and th.c oth(?r at the 
union of the neck w ilh the eh(*st ; tin* lips and chin an* also 
white: round svhilt? spots nuuk the cheeks, and souieliines 
the iiosi* iiv. front, of the (’yes, and similar spnts are distiersed 
irregularly oxqv the liips and thighs, to tin* amount of a 
dozen or more on each side, soiiictiuies (*ven forming inter- 
rupted lines. The hair is of moderab* length, but it is 
smooth and lies elose to the hodv: the hacks of the ears nri? 
covered with short brown hair: the tail is blaek above and 
white iindenieiith, and the jia stern joints are marked behind 
witli two oblong s[)(3ts of the same colour. In very old males 
the legs become almost iiniforinly grey, and at all ages there 
is a white lim? riniiiing down their inn(*r surface* even to the 
very hoof. All tiies(* marks are e(pially found in the females, 
hut not l)4?ing so prominently coiit lasted, on account of ilio 
lighter g roll lul colour ot this sex, they are not so cronspicuoiis 
I as in tlie males. There is freiiueutly also a narrow vvliite 
list along the hai’k, but this is not a constant character in 
either sex, and is, fur the most part, vv anting in the females. 
Tliu young males are of tho same colour as the adults, but 
rather 1 lighter, and the whilt? spots on the hips and thighs 
more faintly marked. 

The boshbok, or hush-goat, as its colonial name iinplic.s, 
nisides in tlu* woods, which it never (|uits hut during the 
bright niooiiliglit nights, or early in tho morning, when it 
comes out to graze oil the border of the Ibrest, or to make in- 
cursions into the iieighboui iug gardens and corn-fields. Us 
voice resemhies the harking of a dog, and its dcc(*ilfiil tone 
.Roinotiiiies leads the heiiighted traveller into the most riMiioto 
and lonely depths of the forest in the vain searcli after some 
liuiuaii hahilatioii, which he is all the time leaving hehiiid 
him. It is a slow run ncj*, and easily caught when surjiriscd 
in an open situation, hut it keeps close to the woods, ihi'uiigh 
which it pehetrales with great ease, runiiirig willi the horns 
couched backwards along the. sides of the neck, to prevent 
them from impeding its course hv striking against tho 
branch(.*s, and hiiviiig tlic neck anil throat frequently dc? 
nuded by rubbing against the underwood, as it forces its 
passage tlirougli (he thick covers. Thi? sjiecies is mono-, 
gnnioua, tho male and female being always found c*il)icr 
alone, or accompanied by one or two kids, but never by 
adult individuals. It is common enough in Cafiraria, and 
in Kiu*h ])nrts of tho Cape Colony as have suiUcieiit forest 
to ailoi*d it a secure asylum ; its ilesh makes good venison, 
that of the hroa.si being particularly esteemed. 

2(1. I'lie Gum {A. Aciipta, Pallas) has tho same general 
cluiractcrs as the boslihiut, and the liorius of tlie male arc 
likewise similar, but it is smaller, lighter, and more deli- 
cately fornu?d, and is said to live in society upon tho plains^ 
a circumstance which, if it can he relied on, forms a remark- 
iihli' exception to the liabitsof the other species of antelopes 
iiichifled in tho present group. It measures four foot and 
H-half fi’om tho muxade U) the root of the tail; its ludght at 
.h(' shoulder is two feet six inches, and at tho croup two feet 
3ight ; the horns are eight inches lung, the ears five, and 
.he tail six. The horns are straight, a little compressecl 
and twisted spirally upon their axis with two wreaths passini^' 
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round them strongly marked at bottom, but obliterated 
witbin an inch or two of the points. The ^ycnoral colour is 
a reddish fawn marked with white lines and spots. The 
head is umnixcd fawn-colour with a dark mark on the fore- 
head and facte, Avhite spots in front and bemaith each eye, 
and another on the cheek, at some distance beneath the 
epcming of the ear; the sides of the upper lip and the whole 
space under the chin are likewise while. The neck is un- 
iiiixcd fawn, deep above and lij^hter beneath, with a white 
mark on the breast: the body likewise is deo]) fawn-c ilour, 
with a dorsal line of white and black hair intermixed, anri 
rather longer than those on the rest of the bdcly. From this 
dorsal line originate eight or ten narrow' transverse ribbons 
of pure white*, which jmss obli(|iiely down over tho ribs and 
hi|)s, and are crossed on the sides and thinks by tine or soiiie- 
tiini's two longitudinal hands of the same colour, running 
IVoiu the shouhlcr to the hips on each side, in a direction 
parallel to the dorsal line. All tlie^e markings are constant 
in the s])ecics ui^l etjiially common to both sexes; they are 
at n'gular tlistanees from one another, and. as linllou has 
t)h'.er\tMl, ])rcsent the appearance of a set tif small harness. 
A fi!\v small, round, whitt! spots are fretpicntly also M-attered 
over the hips and thighs, as in the hoshhok, and tl)e interior 
*)f the ftire-arms, thighs and legs, aro likewiso of this colour, 
lot the breast, belly, and under parts of the body in general 
arc iiiiirorm fulvous brown. 

Tho guih inhabits the west coast of Africa, from Sierra 
l eone U) the hanks of the •Senegal, frotn the latti i* of whieli 
1 icalitie-i it was first brought to Kiiropo by tho e/lc.lnated 
Ad.mson. It is said to associate with its own spoc-cs and to 
iMi’m extensive herds, which re.'»ide eipially in the l‘on*sthand 
on tin* open [dains, particularly in the \icini:y of l^odor and 
t k.ree, w luMV these animals are very luinu oais. Cuib is 
ll.i i.- name in the .lallott’ language. Tin* c )h>uri arc some- 
time-; i^iihject to a slight variation as far as regards the 
mmihf'r ni’longitiulinal and trans\(»rse nMiyls on tim sides. 
C’olonel Smith has eonsidm’ed this difienmee specific, and 
ha-^ lu*sio\ved the name of A, fJin/4'rafa upon the variety 
with a single longitudinal line on tlu* thinks, retaining the 
» riginal name oWi. srnjita for the variety whieh is marked 
with two of these lines. This distinction, to say the least of 
it, In cxtreiiiel) doubtful, and the difierence upon w’hich it is 
Ihinided is in all probability merely accidental. 

IX. The ninth group of antelopes includes a nuniher of 
species ehiiracterised by their distinct naked muzzles, horns 
in ilie male sex only, distinguished by a single curvature 
tiiw anls thti ])oint, more 01* less strongly nwrked according 
t<) tho speedes, by thciir largo inguinal poros, by the prosenee 
id' four lt*at.s in the females, and by the ahsetiec of lachrymal 
sinuses and knee-hruslies. This family is, like the lust, 
exclusively African, the species residing in pairs or small 
families of fivij or six individuals in the hilly districts of the 
south and west coasts of the (’ontinent, generally about the 
sources of inounlairi-strearas, and among the sedges and 
reinls on the hunks of dried-iip river-courses. The (pinlities 
of their fur suilicjently indicate these upland and mouu- 
laiiious habitats. The hair is of a woolly texture, fine, close 
and warm, and in the young animals beautifully frizzled 
and parted into separate locks. Their legs arc robust and 
pow erful, and, though not deficient in point of beauty, they 
w ant the light form and graceful action which <*liaractcrisc 
the generality of the antelope genus. 

‘Jl. The Kora, (A, kobaA e-alled Crrarnlr Varhr bruftf*, or 
large brown cow, by the French of Senegal, is in size eijual 
to llui Kuro|)eau stag, being upwards of five let*!, iti length, 
from the extivmity of the muzzle lathe root of the tail. The 
head, measured from betweeu tho ears, is fifteen inches long, 
and the ears themselves nine inches. The horns arg twenty 
inches long, annulated throughout the first three quarters 
of their length, compressed on the sides, and in full grown 
animals htiving a tendency to assume u lyrated form witli 
tho point rather blunt and directed fonvards. The horns of 
this animal were originally brought from Senegal by Aduu- 
siui, and descrilieil and figured by Buffon aiid Dauheiiton in 
till* twelfth volume of the Hutoirr Naturvlhi ; from that 
period till very recently nothing furihe;- was known of the 
species, but within the last eighloeii months, two living 
specimens, a male and femah*, have been brought to 
Knghind, and aro now exhihiti'd, the latter at the gurd(*ns 
of the Zoological Society in the Regent's Park, and the 
ihrmcr at the Surrey Zoological GanU'iis. I'he hair, with- 
out being exactly coarse, is long and rough upon every part 
of the body* stoncUng out from the hido in difierent directions* 
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and forming round the neck a kind of rough bristly man«'; 
the ears an* leng, pointed, and habitually directed thrwarcU, 
and tho tail, broad, and uniformly coM iefl w ith hair, n ache-, 
to the hough, and is w ithout a terminal tuft. I'hi* gri.ml 
colour of tho body is a dark vinous red on tlu^ u])pt‘r pans 
and silvery grey l»encalli, the former lieiiig tinged with il irk 
brown alun.g the spine and on the rmup, fiuiii an interiiii\- 
ture of black hairs. Tin* face and legs aro also d irk brown, 
almost ap]u*oac*liing to black, tiu* lijis, chin, and undi i* sirle 
of tlie tail while, and a 1 Hn.'itndmal stripe of llie sain.' culiair 
passes over the eye., in l!.e f.rui of e\ ehrow and desci'iids 
for some ii\(*lu‘s along each side ef tlie lace. 'I' be feet me 
marked with tliint grey ring . inimediaiely al.ev* the h-mf-., 
and the cars are internally .-.Iriated with three longitudinal 
white lines. 

Tho attitude of the koba wdien at rest vtTV much iv- 
soinhh'S that of tho nyl-gliau, the feet hi'ing gathi riMl cIumj 
under the body, and tin' tail pn*..>ed in helwemi the hind- 
legs. In a state of nature its habits an*, altogether unknown ; 
in conlinetuetil it is gentle and tiiiiid. 

gVj. Tin? Kob, (A. Krxleheii,) called Pelito Vw'h(' 

/yr////c, or little brown emv, by the Krench settlers on tlio 
W'estorn coast of AtWi’a, i'. (h*scriht d as being about tin* size 
of tho liillow-decr, and .similar in colour to the koha, hut the 
animal is only known hv the skull and horns brought by 
Adaii.-^on from .Senegal. Thi '-o are pretty large, black, wilh 
a single concave cur\alnro directed forwards, appmaidiiiig 
out* another at the ]Hiints, andinarked on the first two-thirds 
of their lengtii w ith seven or eight pruminenl rings, 'i'lic 
head is long and narrow', imd without tiils fi.r the laclir\iual 
sinus, sliow'ing therefore tluit this organ does not exist : iis 
entire length is niiu! inclies : the lenglh of the horns i.s 
tliirtewn inches on the curves, and their circumference at 
tho base five inches and a half: tlioir distance from one 
another i.s eight lines only at the base?, five inches in tho 
middle, ahd two inches and a half at the points. 

Tho Rkituok, (-d. /•/coZ/v/n'/zv, Schreher,) or reedlaud;, 
so called from its habit of frequenting the reedy hanks and 
beds of dry water-cour.ses, is tour feet and a half in lenj'lli, 
and tw’o feet nine or ten inches high at flu; sliou]«ler. 'I’lie 
head is ten inches long from tlu* muzzle to the base of the 
horns, the horns ten inches and a half in a straighl line, 
and tiiirtec»ii iiudies along the curves, and the tail eleven 
iiicliOH. The lioms are round, annulated at the base, with 
prominent sharp rings and beautifully striated hciwveu, 
smooth and sharp at the points, and curved forwards w'ith a 
hold and regular sweep, so as to fornt almost the segment of 
a circle. The ears are long and pointed, filled iiilernally 
with a profusion of whitish hair, and beneath them, on each 
side of the heiul, there is a remarkahle bald spot of an oval 
form and sinning black colour, which is very characteristu; 
of the species, and readily distinguishes it from all the other 
antf*lopes wilh which it is likely to be ironfoundt d. Tho 
hair over every part of the neck and body is long and rough, 
of a uniforvii dull ashy grey colour, sometimes tinged with 
rod, on tho upper parts, and silvery grey on the tliroat, 
breast* belly, and interior of the fore-arms and thighs. The 
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fl’lir HoilUik. A. rlrtttrngHs.'\ 


ir7n/u„^‘;lr ri:;-": ' • r T»Vl.-l. «...> «« «harp ai the pointi.that the HoltcntotH and 

aWTol rulhci .inall.i Uiahinen use them in place of needles and IxKlkins; the 

y ^ ours also an? loiijf, very broad at the base, and attenuated 

ff t K towards the points ; the tail long and bushy. The hair, or 

#1 ratluT fur, is of a woolly quality, and of a uniform j^sh roUmr 

- - oil the neek, shoulders, sides, croup, and thighs, and white 

or light grey on the breast, belly* and inner <lace of tbe 
arms and Uiiglis. In young individuals it is beautifully 
^HBpSipCi^ frizzled or curled into distinct locks, and its colour is imu li 
clearer than in tlie adults, which have it straight, loose, and 
often tinged with a sandy brown hue on the upper parts of 
the hodv. The hair of the legs in the young animal is like- 
wise long and curly like that of a young lamb, but in aged 
specimens the legs are covered with short 4usc bait of the 
M common quality, and frertiu ntly with more or less of a dark 

^ brown colour. 'The hair of the head, face, and cheeks, is 

' always short, crisp, and close ; it is brown oil the nose, light 

^ .. margins of the lips and unden'ncalh the chin yic^tail is 

each side. Tlic? hairs individually are uhscurcly annulatefl 
^ If alternate rings of a grey and light rufoiis-hrown eobiur, 

*• latter beeoiiiing more conspicuous as the animal ad- 

van<-es in age. and comniunicaliiig to the geiic*ral colour of 
^ tile fur the light rufous shade already mentioned. 

rn»r iii-iUH.k. .'/.f/ro/rrtf/wA.l Tli(‘ rheebok is of a lighter and more grirceful form than 

The reitbok is n(»t found in the imin(»diatc vicinity of the the generality of the other antelopes included in the present 
(’ape, but farther in tbe interior of tlie country it is by no scelion. The body is long and small, the neek partieularl> 
means uncommon, living in t»airs or small faiinlies, and, as so, and the legs slender mid well-proportioned. Its pace, 
already observed, frerpiouling the reeds and rushy lianks of conse(|uenlly, is proportion.illy swift; it runs with great 
muunraui strenms which How only during the winter season, velocity, keiqiing close to the ground and moving by long 
aiirl are dried up h\ the summer beats. Sometimes also it strides, and with a motion so rapid and uniform, tiuit it seem 
. ti>ufiil ill \\«»ofIs "along the hanks of rivers, but always in to glide rather than run. The rhoeboks live in small faiiii- 
the lu'ighbourliood of water, and a variety, if m»t a distinct lies of five or six individuals, eonsi.stiiig of an adult male 
species, IS even saiil l«) inhabit the plains.’ This is of a very and three or four females with their young; the males arc 
de«*p n lb hsh fawn -c» dour, and has been ilescribed by Afze- pugnacious, and compel the young of their own sex to 
lius and Hamilton Smith as a distinct species under the separate themselves from the family as soon as they become 
denomination of .1. fufr^y ruj'nlit. Kxcepting in the redder adult. Their general residence is on the sides of moderate 
shade of Its colour, howi'ver, and the name of Ifnrtffr Uhry*^ hills, atnong stunted trees and underwood, or in the n cky 
huh, or red roebuck, by vvhii b it is saiil ti) be distinguished glens and mountain passes, in the vicinity of the little pools 
among the Diilcli eoloni'^ts at llie I'ape, it does not appear of water which it'main after the w'iiitcr torrents have ceased 
to ililVer matennlli Irom tlie common v arielv, and the slight to How. Wherever such situations are found, the rheehok 
shades of variation whieh it iloes prt'sent, are most ])robnbly is not an uncommon animal in South Africa; its tlesh is 
the elYeets of its dilYiuence oY habitat ami other accidental dry and insipid, and esteemed less than that of anv other 
eircuuistances. 'fhe same may he said of the .1. [sahri/hia, of the numerous ('ape antelopes. The female produces hut 
or eream colvunvd anteb»pe of these uiithors. which does not one at a birth, which grows rapidly, and, if caught at an 
appear to piV'*i;nl anv characters suilbMcntly marked or early period, is readily doini'stieated. 

peculiar to be eon'iiden‘d as indicative of a specific dis- 2fl. A, huKtiann, Desimiresl. appears, from tbe descrip- 
linction. tion of this author, to be a species very nearly allied to tlie 

I. Tlie Na(;oh. (A, mfyiytra, Pallas.) known only from rheebok, but dilYeriiig in tbe ipiality and colour of the hair, 
till* description of Adaiisoii and the llgiirt? of Biilfou, is a and in the white marks above tbe evebrows. The bnrns of 
species so nearlv resembling the reitl»ok that some naturalists the male are slender, straight, parallel, very .sliarp-pointed, 
have not he.sitafed to mute tliem. It is four feet long from and rather shorter than the head ; the body is rather large’ 
the muzzle to tbe origin of the tail, two feet four inches high the legs robust, the ears ofmoderati‘ size and roundcil*"at 
at the slioubler. and two leet six at the croup ; the bend is tlie points, the tail twice the length of the ears, covered with 
nim‘ inches long, tlie honi-. five inches and a half, and the hair of tbe same length throughout, and not descending 

€*ars five iiielies. The horns have one or two annuli at the lower than the hough, the hair of Ibe hodv Irtmr harsh ‘ind 

base, but an» smooth and sliming ibrnugbout the remainder not frizzled. The bairk. Hanks, and sides"are uniform clear 
of their ]<-nglh : they are erect, paralbd, and almost straight greyisli brown, as are lik.'vvise the croup, hips and thiLdis 
till within a short distanci* .>f the piunls, where they curve the leg.s h(v?oniing gradually darker brown biwiiVds the pas’ 

l.ui I..)l so b(.I<IIv as in the ast ,■ ' this tenis. Tlio bully, breast, interior of the foro-nrnis; att.l 

Inuartur apinairs to .a.nstitnte Ihty .•Incl (hllm^ lbi(rhs. unilor siirfa. e of the tail, throat, chin. lips, an-l a 

It is obMous. Iron! the .Ics-ription, that Mr A.lansoti a spi-ci htic over the eyebrows, are white, the colours «f the si,!... 
nien was a yoniitf iii.hvulual. I he colour was nn.toi i.i ati.1 helly hein^ separate,! on the llanka hv an oblique louKr. 
lawn or nale red. without anv iVbite ahmit flu? hmast or tudinnl Ui.r, t*!.; : i . , ■' .. ) . .. ^ 


it is obvious, Iimiii (he description, that Mr. Adanson's speci 
men was a voung individuai. The colour was uniform 

fawn or pale' r.-.l. without any irtiitc about the breast or tiuliiial line. 'This aiVimai' U ^uhi' uf Imvo" 

J'i. o’ . h ' .i'“"' .’" n "u ''’Eternal form of the rheebok, liviiiR in wiiall 

,h.l not he s.«M(,th or close to the hiMly. chanieters which all (ainihe.s in the nioiintai.ions districts about tho Cape of 
teiKl to appn.Minato the aiiiiiial to the reitlHik. and more ( ...hI Hope, and never by any chance dcs«;ending into the 
]);ii'liciilarly to the vavu'lv vvhicli is said to iiiluihit the plains, plains. . J j 

of A (Won"’ "f ‘-'‘”•‘^^1’ «•' X. The tenth proupof the penua mtii.me e.xhihits a clia. 

o- ri*i* 1 , , IT-, . , ractor which readiU distinguishes it from all thos^* which 

-a. J he Ktik-miok t./. Lichtcn.sleiii ) is nearly have prcced.-d, in the iiosseswon of maxillary •iiiuaes or 

five leet in leiifr.li. and two eet and a half bi>rh at the lcn^Mhened ^rhinds on the cheeks, which distif r^rk'oilv 
shoulder: the bead is six inches lonn fioni the muzzle to suhstance, and are sometimes Ibund alone. ^wnl ^ oth-^ 
the >>1 the hoiiis, the ears and tad, without the hdir, times accompanied hv tho presence of lachrymal sinuses 
about tlui same lentrth. and tlie horns ot the old male from The horns, as we ha^e hitLrto found, tS Sned rihc 
iMuo b, twelve inches. 1 he head is lonjj. and taiH,« gra- male sex; they are round, short. slighUyTinuSted or 
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striated at the base, and liavc a slight cun'aturc backwards 
(»r forwai-ds; the head is terminated by a distinct naked 
muzzle ; one species only possesses knee-brushes, and the 
females have two teats and larg^ Jnguinal pores. These 
animals inhabit the moist tropiced forests of Africa, and the 
great islands of the Indian Archipelago, and live in pairs 
among the underwood. 



[The CuiiihiiiK Ouliinj', A. Sumatrensts.'^ 

27. The Cambino OiTTANG, (A. ITcsmarost,) 

first noticed by Mr. Marsdeu in his History of Sumatra, is 
about four feet and a half in length, and two feet three 
inches high at the shoulder. The horns are six inches long, 
\ery thick at the base and much attenuated, slightly and 
unifonuly curved backwards. The muz/.le is distinct and 
widl formed, the lachrymal sinuses open by a small circular 
aperture, and between them and the muzzle, on each side, is 
a long linear space, nearly two inches in length by a (]Uartcr 
of an inch broad, naked, and covered with a soilhhiek integu- 
ment, which repYcscnts the maxillary gland, and secretes a 
particular humour. The ears and tail are of moderate length, 
the hoofs very largo, the limbs short and stout, and the whole 
form of the uniiual robust and powerful. The body is thickly 
covimumI with a coat of long hair, of a dark brown colour, 
almost black, excepting along the nape of the peck, on the 
shoulders, and ilisidc the ears, where it is white, and. under 
the lower jaw, which is of a ileep straw-colour. The white 
hairs of the neck and shoulders are much longer than on 
other parts of the body, and form a kind of llowing mane ; 
iho hair on the head and limbs, on the contrary, is much 
shorter than elsewhere, the knees arc without brushes, and 
the tail, which is rather shorter than the cars, is covered 
throughout its whole extent with hair of moderate and equal 
length, and of the same dark-brown colour as that 021 the 
body. 

The cambing outang, or wild go^tt so ^lled by the 
Malays, inhabits the hilly ft )rests of Sumatra, and is described 
by Mr. Marsden us being of a wild character, extremely 
active and sure-footed, and with much of the habits and 
character of the common goat and ibex., of which it has tho 
roving fearless eye, and bold undaunted bearing. 

28, The FouR-TUFTKn Antklopk (A, quadriftcojui, Ha- 
milton S^gihh) is known only from Colonel Smith's descrip- 
tion and figure of a mule specimen fornierly exhibited at 
Kxeter Change. The individual, from wdiich c5olonel Smith's 
description was taken, was brought fh>m Senegal. 

20. The Bush Antklopk, {A. silviouUrTx, Afzelius,) 
called bush-goat by the English residents at Sierra I^ne, 
is about five feet in length from the muzzle to the riqot of 
the tail, three feet high at the shoulder, and three feet two 
inches at tho croup ; the head, measured from the muzzle 
to the base of tho horns, is upwards of ten inches long, the 
horns and 'lars each four inches, and tho tail with the hair 
half a foot. The circumference of the horns at the base is 
tiiroe inches, and their distance at the points five inches ; 
they grew* entirely in the dii*ection of the forehead, are 
pointed, lilack, sliiniiig, nearly straight, with a slight incli- 
nation backwards, and diveruang gradually towards the 
points. For about half an inenTrom the base they are ^nely 


marked with a number of small transverse slriro, then’ 
covered for about an inch with little depressions and in- 
equalities, and smooth from thence to the points. The ears 
are situated rather close to the horns : tliey arc aliout tho 
same length as these organs, broad, open, rounded at the 
top, and nearly naked ; the eye-lids are bordered with tUjdc 
black lashes, tho tail is bushy and pendent, the buttoncs 
nearly naked, the limbs short and slcmler, tlic knees un- 
provided with brushes, and the female furnishofl with two 
teats. The hair is, in general, remarkably shor!, sleek, and 
shining, of a deep brown colour, rather paler on the lu ck 
and Hanks, mixed with grey on the thighs, almost y«dlow on 
the thi*oat, dun on the clieeks and sides of the jaa-, ch ar 
brown on the face, nose, and hacks, of the e;ii>, and v\u -inni 
brown on the legs and feet. A tuft of long hair vm ronnd.-, 
the base of the horns, and along thtj middle of the h:n k is a 
longitiidiiniL line of silvery grey which expuiuls uj)un ihi- 
croup, and is provided with hair consideruhh longer than 
that on thd res^f the body. The tail is black, covered 
with inodc.'rately [lain and witiiout a terminal tuft. 

'J'lic proportions of this .species are heavy and ungainly, 
and hear a considerable rescnibhince to those of the hog fleer 
of India. Tho legs arc slioit and slender, and appear di.--- 
proportioned to the size, uf the body, which is large ami 
heavy; the head, too, is thick and elumsy, though iimc!) 
attenuated towards the muzzle, the neck "short and ihiek. 
the croup depressed, and the hack very much arched. 'J hi • 
species inhabits the w'ost coast of Aftrica, about Sierra I. com-, 
and the sources uf the Poiigas and Quia Riv(‘rs. It fn- 
quents ^the thickets and underwood of the upland phinis 
and moderate mountain declivities, keeping close to thr 
co\er during the diiy-time, and quitting it only al «‘arly 
dawn for the purpose uf feeding in the neighbouring meadow 
It is at this lime that it is pursued by the hunters, who sta- 
tion themselves on the margin of the Wfiods, and shoot it as 
it conics out to graze, ll is a slow , heavy runner, as might 
be anticipated from the size and corpulent make of it^ hods, 
and the shorlnc.ss of its legs ; but it uilorfis excellent venixoi, 
and is much sought after on that ac(‘oiint. Ir haN 1 ing 
maxillary glands, hut no appearance ofJaehrym.il sinusf's. 

30. The Duikehhok (J. mrr^rjis, Blaiii>ilh‘; is of a 
more aetivo make, and has more graeeiiil pioportioiis than 
the species last descTihed. In otluT respects, however, its 
characters are prceihcly the same: it has a long maxillary 
gland on each suit? of the face, running ntMirly parallel to 
the plane of the head, no ap]u!aranci' t)f lachrymal .sinuses, 
nor brushes on tht? knees, and the females are jirovided with 
two teats. The horns are upright, straight, black, smooth, 
and vt!ry sharp at tlu? ]»oit»ls, auiuilatcd at llu; base with a 
few small rings, aiul compres.sed slighth on the sides .so as 
to form a sharp edge in front; hut this is not always ajiparent 
in old spocimeiis, being perhaps rubbed off or obliterated by 
friction against the branches and undt?rwi>otl among wliieh 
the animal resides. They are between four and fi'e inches 
long, nearly parallel, anti point almost impcrct?ptihly hir- 
W’Jirds. The ears are four inches and a half h»ng. narrow, 

S uiuted, and upright ; and on the crown t)f the head, imine- 
iatcly between the roots t)f the horns and ears, is a remark- 
able tuft of long black hair, grtiwing from a small centre, 
and falling round in every direction like the ratlii of a circle. 
This is more particularly conspicuous in tlic females, from 
the absence of horns in that sex; hut besides this black tuft, 
the whole forehead is covered in both sexes with hing hair 
of a deep red colour, directed upwards, and in the males 
partly concealing the base of the horns. The body is alumt 
four feet in length, and two feet high at the >luuilder. It 
is covered uniformly with rather long but smoi'ih hair i»f a 
light brow'n colour, with a very faint shade of yellow^ ah.>ve, 
and ashy greyish brown beneath. The face aiul nose, from 
the ey6s to the muzzle, are dark brow'ii ; and the legs, over 
tho whole canons before, and half way up behind, are shining 
block, equally conspicuoiiiB at all ages and in both sextos. 
The tail is six inches long, rather flat, and covered with 
moderately long black hair, hut not tufted. 

Tho duikerbok, or diviug-goat, so called by the Dutch of 
South Africa from its habit of plunging under the bushes 
in its passage thi-ough tho woods, instead of leaping over 
them like the generality of other antelopes, is a coiuuiou 
animal in CalTraria and in all parts of tfie Cape eolouv 
which abound in forest and underwood, from the co\t‘r df 
which ikseldom ventures, unless occasionally at night to steal 
into a neighbouring garden. It is found alone or in pairs, 
makes ita^.way reamly among the thickets and low busiies. 
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.>f tl.u humour .«ecrofed 
iiv ihr ina\ill*tirv j^hin*ls of this animal lias gi\(?n origin to a 
(• »mrii«ni "aviin^ anion jr tho Dutch colonists, that it carries 
I. .. niuler the eyes. This species is most pro- 

I .,i,h thr .-loinial of which the female was lon^ since miper- 
fiM iiv .kvM iihcd hy Grimm, and which has been lulimiled 
iiii - M sieiiialie catalojrues under the name ot A. Urn/wna. 
'i’lic 1. itto! of i-'i)loncl Smith likewise appears to he iden- 

Aiiii, nr at most a casual variety of the diiikerhok, the 

J. r-' niKOi wliich the sejiaration is made beino liy no 
iiuaii- <• wistanl, and some of them even of duubllul au- 

:iL Hi' u( riKij/s Antklopk <.L Sniitli) is a 

siH CMi which, fromtlio description of( o^nel Siiiitli, ihou^li 
icseniblintr the Duikerlx'k. yet sPems to he really 
diH'i rcnt, and U) possess appro[»nate characters which readily 
di*.fin;zni'‘h it. The specimen procured hv Mr. l^irchell 
(luriou his travels ill South Africa was afterwards dcpo^itetl 
in ilu' British Museum. 

;{j. The Ukciau-karkd Antki.opk (A. pfatous, H. 
Stint li> is another species *>f rather douhtful aulliciilicity, 
/'(•scribed b\ Colonel Smith from a specimen in the Museum 
nfih/j Missionary iSociety, said to have licen broukdit from 

Snulh Africa. ^ 

\I. Tin* eleventh seclioii or frn»np into which we divide 
flii- ycmi'i hcein^to ojehihit a new cdiaracter. which we have 
iiM( iTtuiKl in any of the farmer divisions, hut which i.s coni- 
iijMii l(» idl the rcnuiiiiinj^ species of antelopes. If is the 
presence ol horiiN in the female sex — a character which has 
a dccaled iiifliKUice upon the habits and economy of these 
inoiiials, iin|. only as it aflects the relation which subsists 
hclwicu ilu; sexes by ronde rill them in a ^reat mea.sure 
itnlcpcndcnt of one another, hut likewise in luodih in^ the 
Ui iicral nianners of the speei(»s. Those of the present 
eH‘Up are Inrther distinjiiiished hv having: complete nakeej^ 
inu//le>, maNiUury filands without hiehryinal siim<cs, in- 
guinal ptwes, no knet*-hrushes, and four teats in the females. 
I'rniii |lii‘ '^roup last described they ditVer jirincipally by the 
females heme tuovidod with horns, and having four instead 
of two li'uts, and l»y their small size: the present scctimi 
heiiiLT l•omposed of the smallest of all honied quadrupeds, 
«*\cv*pt, perhaps, the iniuloqua, already tlescrihed. Like the 
species 111 the last ^roup, they live sinf^ly or in pairs amonix 
the bushes or underwood, and rarel> venture willinuly to 
quit tlie thick cover of the wewds and forests. As fai as is 
at pivscMit known, their habitat is <»xclusively <*onfin(*(l to 
Ahicn. 'fheve is no p;roup of antelopes in which so much 
confusion rciums Ihroutjhout the s])ccific descriptions of nalu- 
rahsls as the* prc‘sent. At lc*ast two nr throe (li>,linct species 
are known to inhabit the Gape of Good Ilop(* and the west ‘ 
coasl ol‘ Afric!!, hut their mimes have been so confused, and 
their distiiiclive characters conseriuentlv so confounded, that 

II is now almost a hopeless task to atti'Uipt to separate them 
uy:}un. or t<» iiitrihutc to each what propcM-ly belon;;'s to it. 

TheCiiiiMM. (A. (irimmitu 1 )esin!in'st,) the (h'inuneof 
MM. F. Guxicraiid Dcsinarest, is certainly a ditferenL species 
from that of Fallas, which is the Klcenehok of the* Cape, 
and likewise? from tiie animal ori;;inalIy described by Dr. 
(Jrimm, and which, as wc leave already ohs(?rved, appears 
to he the diiikerhok. The oriirinal ^rimm w'as hronf^ht from 
till* ( ape of (riMid Hope, and was described from a female 
spt'cim«*n without horns; the animal at pre.sent inuh'r con- 
Mclcrali'in, and which has rntlu*r arbitrarily ^.-.sumed its 
name, is an inhabitant of Sumtu Leom* and the coast of 
(iuiuca, and is probably the real Giievi of Adan.son's Trarcist 

III Srnr :ttf, A male of this species formerly lived in the 
lucu.iecric nt thc*.Tnrdin des Plantes at Paris, and xvas the 
suhio.-i nf ti\o fore^oin^ description: it was hroiu^ht from 
the coaM of Guinea, and showed an extreiinf timidity in 
confiiMMiumt its habits in a state of nature are unknown. 

:u. I he Klf.knkuhk, {A. prrpusiUa^ H. Sinitli,) very 
inqwn]uTly called ^uevi l>y M. Desmarest, is alunit a fcX)t 
m»h at the shoulder ; the horns an inch and a half louff in 
the innlo. three-<pu.rlers ef nt> inch in the lemale, and I ho 
tail iilKH’.t iwo inehes and a half. The horns aro small, 
erect, Mark, sliRlvtly inchncd baekwanls and towarfls ono 
another at the points, and very sharp, with seven or eiirht 
minute annuli at the base ; the cars nb ml the same Icnath 
M the horns, perfectly ro^ud ut the tips, and neatly naked I 












[The Klceiicliok, A. prrpHsxUu.') 

within; the head is lonij and pointed ; the inaxillarv f^land?! 
not parallel to the plane of the face, but nearly in the 
same line with the irrcatcr axis of the orbits, or rather in 
lines parallel to them ; the forehead and no.se nn* brown, 
hordert*d on each side by' a narrow' line of a sandy-red 
colour ])us.s ill fmni the root of the horns down to the iniiz/le; 
the* uppi'i* jnirls of the body are of a uniform dark slaly- 
hrowii colour : all the iiderior parts, ineludin^ the veuioii 
under the chin, the breast, hell}’, inliM'ior of tlio Ibrc-anns 
and thijxhs, and under-surface t)f iho tail, ashy-f^rev, in- 
clining to white ill some specimens, particularly in )ounj^ 
individuals; the Ictxs are reddish -brown, and the hoofs 
small, narrow, and pointed. 

"I'hi.s species, culled by the Dutch colonists of the Capn 
Kffictifhnh^ Khene hfawr-bok^ all si^nifyln^' 

little poat or little blue ^oat, inluihits South Africa, and 
lives singly or in pairs arnonf? the bushes. It is oxtrcinoly 
ii(!tivc, and of a iniM and timid disposition* hut from tin? 
nature of the thick hushes in which it itv^ides is not ol’nui 
secMi even in those districts w lu‘re it abounds most plentifully. 
It is said to exhibit considerable sajiacity in eluding pursuit, 
and when domesticated soon becomes familiar and learns to 
distinuiiish those about it and to answer to its name. Thi.s 
species is also tlie A, erptutra of Colonel Smith and the A, 
ptj^fnrra ol’ M. Desmarest, who confounds it with the gnevi 
of Senegal. 

.35. MaxxvkllVs Antklopk {A. MaxtcpUH^ H. Smith) 
is a species described only by Colonel Smith. Tlie female 
specimen, from which Colmiel Smith's description was takf?ii, 
lived two years in Kurland, and produced a kid in conllne- 
nient. 

31). The Gukvi, {A. pij^w^ra^ 11. Smith,) said to he the 
smallest, and certainly the least known, of the whole antelope 
^eiius, w^as first mentioned by Adanson, as an inhabitant of 
Senetral. and the name has since been arbitrarily ai>plicd by 
dilfcr(*nt zoologists to two or three distinct, though ill-deter 
mined spiM-ies. It is the royal antelope of Pennant ; and 
Ihouj^h the female is dcserihod, on the authority of Hosinan, 
as hein*^ dostimte of horns, it is probable, from the other 
characters attributed to the species, that this fact is not 
correct, hut arises from waiit of careful exaniinution, and 
that the animal really helonpfs to the present section. The 
horns of the male aro dcscrihwl as short, straight, hlaek, 
polished, and not quite two inches long ; the cars broad and 
round : the legs not tliicker than a goose-quill ; the height 
.scarcely nine inches, and the colour a uniform reddish- 
brown. Notwithstanding its very diininutivo size, it is said 
that the guevi will bound with ease over a wall twelve feet 
high. It is readily domesticated, but too tender to endure 
the cold of Europe. Adanson mentions a still smaller spe- 
cies or variety of guevi, which is said to inJiabit the province 
of Kaior, on the northern hanks of the Gambia, and to bo 
not inncli larger than a good Norway rat. It is upon this 
animal that Buffon appears to have founded his Chmrotaine 
dp (iuinm, and Linnoeus his Moschtm pygmreus. 

XII. We have now arrived at a group of antelopes which 
hitve been cclchratiul, from the most remote antiquity, fbr 
I the beauty of their external forms, the grace and elegance dC 
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thoir movenients^ and tho mildness and gentleness of their 
manners. Of this group, the common gazelle or Barlmry 
antelope may be considered as thO;^ypical representative ; 
but this animal is itself so closel^Wated to two or thn^o 
ncighbourinir speeies, that it has been found very diffieult 
t(» distinguish tliem by characters at onee aufliciently marked 
and constant. The group, however, is collectively charac- 
terised by prominent and peculiar traits which are m in great 
mciisure appropriate, and which definitely separate it fi-om 
all other sections of the antelope genus. The principal of 
these <*onsist in having the horns edlnmon to both sexes, 
more or less compressed on tlie sides, unnulated nearly to 
the pointft^and ly rated, or with a double curvature, first 
backwards at the base, and ailerwards pointing gently and 
n)oderutely forwards, in the males; short, round, smooth, 
slraight, and upright till within an inch of tho points, wdiich 
turn abruptly inwards towimls one another, in the females ; 
in the form of tho upjKJr lip, which is hairy and attenuated 
like that of tho gnat; in the possession of distinct suhorbital 
sinuses without any appearance of the maxillary glands 
wliieh chill cu-terise the last two groups ; in the presence of 
very I urge inguinal pores, and, in most species, brushes on 
the knees; and in the females being provided with four 
manima* or teats. The species belonging to this <livision 
are, fur the most part, gregarious, living in large Hocks on 
the open plains, karroos, and Bto]>pcs of Africa and Asia, 
feiMling upon the aromatic herbs and saline plants ot the 
desert, and uniting for mutual defence against tho attacks 
of wild beasts. 



[Till* Ga/.cll(N yl. tIorcas» PanaH.] 

37. Tho GazBLi.K {A. doreas^ Pallas) is three feet six inches 
in length, one foot nino inchtis and a half high at tho shoulder, 
and one foot ten and a half at the (‘roup ; the bead is six 
indues long, the horns nine and a half, tho ears four and three- 
(luarters, and the tail, with its terminating tuft, eight inches. 
The horns of iIkj old wale are surrounded by thirteen or 
fuurtetai prominent rings, (complete and close together at the 
base, more distant, oblupie and interrupted behind towards 
the points, the last iueh (»r inch and a half alone being 
smooth and free from annuli; piey rise almost immediately 
above tho orbits, are black, aiihost cylindrical, at first bent 
gently backwards, and finally forwards ; in the females they 
are much smaller, seldom exceeding the cars in length, 
surrounded at the base with a few obscure wrinkles, smooth 
and polished throughout the rest of their extent, straight to 
near the tips, and pointing inwards. This is the charac^ter 
of the corinne of Buflbn, whicdi is now considered by the 
best zoologists to be nothing more than tho female eitlier of 
this or the folhnving species, and not itself a distima species, 
as was formerly supposed. The ears of the gazelle are long, 
narrow, and pointed, the eyes large, iuild„ and black, and 
the tail rouncl, Ibrnishod on its upper surface only with an 
upright ridge of still' black hair, and terminated by a little 
tuft of tho sumo-colour ; the size of the body is about efjual 
to that of the roebuck, but the legs are considerably longer, 
and tho whole form lighter and more elegant ; the face and 
aheelu are reddish fawn-colouri and the nose has a broad 


mark of a dark brown colour, approaching to black ; on 
each side of the face, missing oyer tho eyes from the 
horns down to the nose, there is a broad whit(^ stripe, and 
beneath this, from tlie anterior canthus of the eye, a nar- 
rower dark stripe, })arallel to it and separating it from the 
fawn-colour of the cheeks ; the hind part of tho head, the 
back of the cars, neck, shoulders, bac^k, sides, and croup, 
are fulvous, of difiTerent shades according to the age of the 
individual; all the under parts are white, and this colour 
is separated frt)m the fulvous of the sides by a broad dark- 
brown longitudinal band on the Hanks ; the knees are fur- 
nish(?d with brushes of dark hair, and the i-ars are filled 
internally with long white hair arningcd in three longitu- 
dinal strim. 

The gu/clle is found in Egtpt, Barbary, and some say 
also ill Asia Minor; but it is very ({iiestiomihle whether the 
animal of the Levant does not itially belong to a difierent 
species, to the Aniilnpfi Arahira^ or perhaps to the Afttifryfir 
sNhii^ntfitrtjsa. It li\es in large troops upon the borders of 
the Tell, or cultivated country, and the Sahara, or <lesert ; 
i\hen pursued. Hies to some distune^^, then stops to gaxe a 
iiiDinent at tho hunters, and again renews its Hight. The 
fitu k, when attacked colleclivoly, disperse in all (lirections, 
but soon rcunilo, and, when brought to hay, defend them- 
selves with courage and obstinacy, uniting in a closi^ circh?, 
with the females and fawns in tho centre, and presenting 
their Iiorns at all points to their enemies; yet, not\s ith- 
stamliiig their courage, they are tin* eomnum ])rey of the 
lion and panther, and are hunted with great lu r^icverance 
by the Arabs and Bedoweens of the do^,erl. \Vhen taken 
young, they are easily ihnneslicated, and so^*n hecuane fami- 
liar. This animal is frcctueiitly cut upon ihi* monuiiieiits 
of Egypt and Nubia. 

.38. The Kevkl kA, hercUa, Pallas) is still very imper- 
fectly distinguished from the gazelle, hut appears to be in 
reality a difl’oreiit species, characterised principally by tJie 
compression of its horns, their btjing pn»vi(led in the adult 
male with a greater number of annuli, anil hemling forwards 
with a more bold and sudden eiiivaturc at the points. The 
habitat also of those two animals is ditferent, the kevel being 
found only on the opposite side of the great African desert 
to that inhabited by the dorcas ; and this is itself a strung 
argument in favour of those who niaintuiu their specific 
ditteivnce, though it must be atlmilled that they require a 
careful examination and eomparison. This species is found 
in Senegal, where, according to the rc'port of Adanson, kevel 
is its nann^ among the natives. It resides in extensive 
Hocks on the open stony plains, and is said to be in all 
respects similar to the gazelle in its manners and habits. 

.30. The Ahu {A. fiubixutturosa^ (TuMensta?dt) is like\si.se 
a species which requires to bo re-examined, and carefully 
compared with the gazelle and kevel, not that there is any 
reusonublo doubt as to its actual existence, hut lH*caiise its 
cdiaracters Iuinc not been sutlicienll> disUnguibhed from those 
of the conterminous species, which has given rise to no small 
confusion and Huctualion of opinion upon this part of our 
subject . The ahu itdiaViits all the central parts of Asia, IVr- 
sia, Dauria,thc country around lake Baikal, and from the east- 
ern limits of Great Bucharia to the hhores of the Hellespont. 
It associates with its own species in extensive iioerks, fre- 
quents the open uncovered plains and naked hills of mode ra to 
elevation, and feeds princii>jilly upon the absinthium Ponti- 
cum. The Hush i.s much esteemed, and of an agreeable 
tasto. 

40 . Tlie Kalskkpkk, {A, Jienneitif\ Sykes,) descrilud by 
t.’olonol Sykes in the first part of the 'Procpcdi?i*:s nf the 
Zoological Societi/y is an elegant species closely allied to the 
dorcas in all its most prominent characters, but higher on 
tho limbs, and <?oiisiflenibly ditferent in its habits. This 
species seems to be the untdope cora €jf ( ’olonel Smith. 

The kalscopeo, or black-tail, so called by the Mahruttas, 
►on account of tho deep black colour of that organ, and dh- 
tinguishecl by tlie name of the goat uiitolope by the l^u*o- 
peuns, is found on the rocky hills of tho Dcecau, and, 
a(*cording to the. report of Colonel Sykes, difi'ers from 
most other antelopes of tho present section in not being 
gregarious, thcu'c being rarely more than three or ibui found 
logother in tlui same company, and not un frequently a 
solitary individual. 

41. Tho Auiel AntblopKj (A, Arahica^ Hcmprich and 
Ehcenberg,) so called by tlie Arabs on account of its light, 
ol^antf and graceful form. The size and proportions of 
this animal are similar to thoaa of the gazelle and other 
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gbecias already described in the present section ; tlio colour, 
however, is considerably deeper and darker than that of the 

common doreas. , ^ i . 

This species inhabits .‘\ral>iti, and was found on tiio stony 
hills alon;? the eastern sJiore of the Red Sea, by the travel- 
lers Heiijprii’h and Ehrenborir, whose recent journey in 
Atrini and western Asia hag been productive of 


iiortJiern Africa aim Muaimu ^ustiui ii«c. uvfjn me v* 

such a vast cullcctiun of new and interesting zoological 
riches^ 



[A. Su:mmenu;;'u.] 

42. A. ScEMMKRiNGii, (Ci’etzschiniir,) one of (he most 
hcautifid antelopes of this section, was discovered by Riippel, 
(durin^r his jaurne> thron*rh the iiorthorn proviriees of Abys- 
sinia,) and is (leseribed by (’retzscbmar in the zoological 
part of that traveller's works. It is considerably larger 
Iban tlie spei'ies hitherto described in the j)i*eseiit group. 
The horns are irregularly lyraferl, bending boldly outwards 
towards the pi^ints, aiul then suddenly turning inwards 
toviard.s on«i aimtiier, with a very .^harp and well-defined 
curie: anniiJafed with fifteen or sixteen jironiiiiciit and 
eonijilefe lings which reach fruiii flic base to the inwanl 
curvatiii'c within about tw’o inches and a quarter of llic 
points. The colour of all the upper parts of the Ixidy, the 
neck, shoulders, hack, croup, sides and outw'ard fa<*es of 
tile lore-arms and thighs, is a beautiful clear Isabel or 
yehowish dun, iho hair being extremely short, and appear- 
ing almost as if it had been c lipped or shorn. It d«)es not 
Jic closo and smooth u\Mt\ the hide, nor does it all follow the 
same direction, as in the generality of animals, but i.H dis- 
posed lu innumerable small wa\es, ]M)inling in dilfereiit 
duvcMons, as if it had been regularly shaded and parted on 
each side, and appearing glossy or glazed along their ridges 

H *1’!’“^ ‘V-". ** *'‘^*‘^’ *’*■ iutenso according 

10 the light 11 , which It IS observed. All the under parts 
of the body sire ol (he most pure and brilliant white, and 
a large disk ol the same eolour surrounds the tail and passes 
over t ie rump and eroup. The vvhiu* of the belly Jilso is 
separuted from the yellowish dun of tho sides, iiiimisliatolr 
without being shaded off. The tail is small and sleXV 

witll^^^ iofr*f ' V’l ""1 . xtremitv 

with a tuft of mixed brown and grey hairs. The outsides .If 

tW if. 'T the insides white, an.l 

-nd lawn mixed. The earn arc 
«•>»»» a narrow black border sur- 
trk brown in .some 
he 
he 
es 

white Iwnd fhunthe cheeks au.isk£o?Sl ‘.hi* 

are uniform fawn-colour. The W,?! 'c “i- •’’‘'T' 
newly the same curvature as those of Lo'” 

folly as long, but they are much mom riemlofalwi ‘*''® 
Burn prriminent annuli Thisi have not 

. observable between the sex'es. ' external difference 


Tliia antelope firequents hills of modettito BiOBiit and 
ration in the eastern provinces of Abyssinia, end is saiAtc 
live in pairs, and not to unite into large docks like the gazelle 
and kevel. 

43 . The SpRiNOiiOK, (A, euchore^ Forster,) called likewiso 
Ipronkbok, or Showy goat, by tho Dutch of South Africa, 
by the llo**--*-*- 


and 'fesbe by tho Aottontots, is {lerhaps ^ tbo^ most grace- 
ful in its proportions, and beautifully varied in its colours, 
of all the antelope tribe. Imagination cannot conceive 
a quadruped more light and airy in form, more delicate 
in its proix)rtioiis, or whose movements are executed with 
more natural ease and grace, than the springbok, or, 
as the English colonists now universally denominate it, 
springbuck. In point of size it is nearly a third larger 
than tho doreas. The horns of the springbuck are rather 
irregularly lyrated, like those of the species last described ; 
they are i-oiuid, black, annulatcd very regulaidy till within 
a short distance of the points, spreading drst backwards 
and widely outwards, and finally turning inwards, and 
w'ith an almost imperceptible twist on their own axis back- 
w anis. Tho hair is long on the upper parts of the body, 
particularly on the back and croup, but smooth, sleek, 
and shining: it is of a beautiful light cinnamon-colour 
on the shoulders, neck, back, sides, and thighs, and of a 
pure snowy white on the breast, belly, and inner face of 
the limbs, these two coloiu*s being scqiaruted on the flanks 
by a broad longitudinal band of a dee)) vinous red co- 
lour, larger and more distinct than in any other s))ecic8 
of antelope. The whole hcNul, face, cheeks, and chin arc 
wliitc, with a broad hrow'n band on each side from the eyes 
to the corners of the mouth, and a mark of the same i-olour 
on the centre of the face, conmieiicing in a narrow point on 
the muzzle, and enlarging as it proceeds upwards, till it 
joins the reddish fawn-colon r of the body on tlie crow n of 
the head. The e>i?8 are large, lively, and of a brown colour ; 
the ears long, small, and cylindrical at the root, then widen- 
ing in the midtllc, and ending in an attenuated point. The 
neck is long, slender, and .sliglitly coin)>rc$scd on the sides, 
the Jioofs are small, black, and triangular, the legs remark- 
ably long ami slender, and the tail small, round, and naked, 
except a ridge of still* black liair which fringes it along the 
uj)j)er surliiee, and forms a small tnft at the extremity. But 
the most reinarkahle and fli.slinc'tivecliaractcr of tills species 
eonsisf.s in (wo longitudinal foldings or duplications of tho 
.skin on the eroup, which commence above tho loins, gr about 
the middle of the back, and run in a straiglu line from 
llienco to the tail. The interior of these folds' is lined with 
long hair of nine or ten iiu lies in length, and of the most 
brilliant and siiow^y wdiiteiu-ss ; they arc likewise undt^r tho 
complete comnianrl of the animars volition, and are opened 
and shut at pleasure. AVlion closed, wdiieli they always aro 
when the animal is at rest, their lips form a narrow lino 
along the top of the loins and croup, w hich, being covered by 
the long cinnamon-red hair of the back and hips, is .scarcely 
distinguishable, or only as a narrow white streak ; but wb.eii 
tho animal leaps or runs, these folds are expanded, and 
form a broad circular mark of the purest white, which ex- 
tends over the whole croup and hips, and produces a most 
remarkable and pleasing cfiR^t. 

The springbuck is so called from its remarkable habit of 
juminng almost perpcudicuhirly upwards, appai-ently with- 
out any other motive than for its ow^n amnsement. It re- 
sides, in almost innumerable Hocks, on tho dry arid plains 
and karroos of the interior ol South Africa, seldom approach- 
ing the inhabited districts of the colony, unless in seasons of 
peculiar drought, when the pools and pastures of tho interior 
are dried and burnt up by the excessive lieat, and these ani- 
mals are compelled to migrate in search of a mbre abundant 
t ^^jPPly* tin these occasions they arc said to unite into flocks 
I which often consist of from ten to fifty thousand individuals. 

I spreading over -i* ..i i i 

I ol' locus(.s, dev< 
meet with, and 
avoid tile men 
another directio 

which happen to gei iiiio me rear oi mo troop are lean and 
half starved before the migration is coiicludcir, from the ad- 
mneed ranks cropping tlw scanty pastures almost bare, and 
thus leaving them nearly dostitute of food-; but when tlio 
journey is concluded, and the troop begins to retrace its 
steps northwards, those which formed the van during the 
advance are necessarily in the rear returning, soon lose their 
plump condition, and aro in their turn subjected to want 
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and •tam^n. Dumift these migrations they are closely 
iglllowed by lions, panthers, liynnas, end wild dogs, which 
ftstroy groat numbers of them. There is perhaps no object 
in nature finer than a dock of these beautifiil antelopes 
enlivening the dreary brown karroos of South Africa with 
their gracefhl motions, now leaping perpendicularly upwa^s 
to the height of six or seven feet, displaying at. the same 
time the snowy white marks on their croups, and anon 
dying over the desert with the speed of a whirlwind. It is 
only when disturbed, or otherwise excited, that they make 
those extraordinary springs from which they have derived 
their name ; nor do they ever display the white mark on 
the rump except on these occasions. They are said to be 
particularly affected by the change of the weather, and are 
observed to leapinoro than usual before the setting in of the 
south wind, which, at the Cajic of Good Hope, generally be- 
tokens' stormy weather, and is always violent ' and tem- 
pestuous. When taken young, tho springbuck is easily 
tnnied, and soon displays all the petulance and familiarity 
of the common goat, butting at every stranger that ap- 
proaches it, and warding oil* stones or other objects thrown 
at it with its liorns. 

44. Tho Blkssbok, Pallas,) also a South 

African s))ecies, is considerably the largest animal belonging 
to the present group : it is, in point of size, superior to the 
stag of Europe, measuring, when full grown, five feet and a 
half in length, and rather hCVer than three feet and a half 
in height at the shoulder. The horns are sixteen inches 
long, large, regularly lyratocl. and of the same form in both 
sexes, those of tho males being only thicker and heavier 
than those of the females. They are round, annulated with 
eleven or twelve prominent rings which reach to within a 
couple of inches of the points, rather close at the base, regu- 
larly but moderately divergent, and five inches separate at 
the tips. Th(} ears an? seven inches in length, erect, pointed, 
ami cyliiidrieal, reddish-fawn eolour on the hack and white 
within, with the iKsual longitudinal stria. The colours of 
the head and body arc most singularly disposed ; the whole 
animal appears as if it had been artificially painted with dif- 
terent shades laid on in separate masses. The head and 
nock ore of a brilliant brownisli-bay, so deep as to resemble 
the colour of arterial blood ; this is particularly visible upon 
tlie (dieeks and about the root of the horns, from tlie central 
l»oinf between which descemds a narrow stripe of the pure.st 
w'hite as far as the orbits, immediately above which it ex- 
pands and eovfirs the whole face and no.sc' down ti> the 
inu/zle, forming a broad mark, or, as if is called in horses, a 
blaze, and giving origin to the name of tir hlazcburkf 

by wliich Ibis species is known among the (.’ape colonists. 
The back is of a brownish- bay, thickly overlaid, or, as it were, 
glazed or japanned with dull purplisli- white, and there is a 
very bmad purplish-brown band on the Hanks passing from 
the fore-arm backwards, and extending obliquely over the 
outer face of the thighs. The breast, belly, and interior of 
the fore- arms and thighs are white, and this eolour also 
shows itself on the posterior face of the hips and thighs, 
and passes in a small crescent over the rear of the croup, 
forming a white disk around the tail, and giving origin to 
tho SQOciflc name of pygarga^ which has been rather arbi- 
trarily bestowed upon this amtnal, the real pygarga of the 
antients being certainly a difierent spcc.ies, and an inha- 
bitant of northern Africa. The tail is long and switched, 
nearly nuked at the mot, and terminated by a tuft of very 
long lilack hair ; the trunk alone is seven inches in length, 
ami the terminal tuft four inches more, making the tail alto- 
gether obout a foot lonjj^. The knees are without brushes, 
but M. Desmarest, and indeed the generality of naturalists 
who have described it, are mistaken in supposing this spe- 
cies to be without lachrymal sinuses. 

This splendid animal, which is likewise called hontebok 
or painted goat, by tho Dutch, was formerly very common 
in the colony of the Cepe, and is atill found in the district of 
Zwettendam, east of Cape Town, Init it has long ceased to 
abound in tho enormous multitudes which old travellers 
mention to have spread over the plains like a troop of spring- 
boks. Tho young arc at first of a brownish-red colour on 
the body, partially glazed, as in tho adults ; but what is most 
remarkable of all is, that the face, instead of being white 
as in tho grown animal, is of a very deep brownish-hbick 
colour, slightly mixed with scattered grey hairs. This 
singular mark of nonage, which could not have been well 
anticipated, has given rise to the very natural and pardonable 
error of Mr, Woo&,who, in tho 16th No. of the Zoological 


Journal, has described the young blessbok as a distinct spe 
cies, under tho name of A* personata. The mistake is 
pointed out in Smuts's Dissertatio Zoologica, 

XIII. The (hirteenlh section of the ^nus Aniilope con- 
taimfa small but interesting group of these animals, which 
Mr. Bennett has funned and characterised in the first vo- 
lume of the Transactiom of the Zoological Society. It 
comprehends the species which Pliny has mentioned under 
the name of dama, and is distinguished from the last sec- 
tion only hv the character of the horns, which aro larger, 
thicker, ana have much holder cuivaturcs, turning first 
almost horizontally towards the roar, and then suddenly for- 
wards so as to form a hook towards the front almost us com- 
plete as that of the chamois is towards tho rear. The legs 
are remarkably long, the neck long and slender, and there is 
a white spot on the throat of all the species. In oih(?r respects 
the charactm aro precisely tho same as those of the species 
belonging to the twelfth section. 



[The Mhorr, A. m/iorr.] 

45. The Mitorr {A. mhorr, Bennett) is four feet two 
inches long from tlic nose to the origin of the tail, two feet 
six inches liigh at the shoulder, and two feet eight inches at 
the crt)iip ; tho length of the head from the nose to the root 
of tho horn is seven inches ; that of the horn nine inches 
and a half on tin? curve, and seven and a half in a straight 
line ; and that of* the tail seven inches without the terminal 
tufl. The hair of the body is sleek and of moderate length; 
on the head and face it is vei^ short and close, except about 
the root of the horns, where it is slightly tufted : the hair of 
the limbs is also short, except the tuAs below the knees, 
which are long and consist of a mixture of dark brown anti 
grey hairs. The horns are thick at the base, and annulated 
with eleven or twelve proinineiit and complete rings, whicli 
occupy about two-thii*ds of their entire length ; they are 
round, sm<x»th, and attenuated towards the tips, which 
directly forwards, and arc but moderately sharp. The ears 
are narrow, erect, and pointed ; the eyes large, dark, and 
lively ; and the tail long, naked at the base, and furnished 
at the extremity with a tuft of long black hair. Tho colour 
of all the upper parts of the body, of tho neck, hack, .shoul- 
ders, sides, fore-arms and thighs, as w«dl as of the wliolc 
throat except a square spot on the larynx, is a deep hrowii- 
ish-red, and a narrow stripe of the .same colour is continued 
down the outer face of the legs, both anterior and posterior, 
from the shoulders and thighs respectively to the hoofs and 
pasterns ; tho belly, buttocks, posterior face of the thighs 
and inner face of the extremities arc pure white, as well as 
tho spot on the larynx above referred to ; and this colour, 
alter spreading round tiie entire region of the tail, is conti- 
nued forwards on the hip in a pointed stripe on each side, 
about half way between the croup and the knee joint, and 
reaching nearly oyer the whole hip. It contrasts strongly 
with the surrounding colour, and has a very singular efl'ect. 
There is no dark band on the flanks, tho light colours of tlic 
under parts being abruptly separated from the darker shade 
above without any blending or intermediate colour. The 
head and cheeks are light fawn-colour, intermixed, in front 
of the horns, with dark brown and grey hairs, and marked 
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bolrtW the nprninj«r of the snborbital simnes a small 
rlark renrcspittintf t!ie blsu-k bnipl \Nhi<*li ]iJisses in the 
the las^l diviMon from tlie anti-rior ranthus ufthe 
i.ve t.i the rumor of the inuulli * the whulo liiu* of the nose 
and ohaifr-m are likewise dark brown, mixed with ill 

old s|>oi iiiions, and tlu? bark of Iluj ('iirs is faw u-ooloured, 

lipped w ilh hi. irk. 

I’wu ni.ilc-s of tins ])ean1ir\d species were stmt from Mofxa- 
dure fu tin* Z:M>l<»Lcieal Society, ami livotl fur soiiu* time in 
th»* ‘gardens f)f tin* He;jenl*s Vark. The S]H*cies is not 
frond in the empire of Maroeeo. Inii indi\ iduals are ucra* 
siuoallv brouuht from the (ipp.»<ite confines of the Desert ; 
tin* amrnal is much s(ai;^ht after hy the Arabs on aeeount 
of pnidiii inti th<‘ hezuar stones so highly Mdiieil in eastern 
ni 4 ‘(lieini\ Tbe'^e stones are cunnimnly ealletl in Maroeeo, 
Tlaid-el -Mhurr. mImrr'K eem^- 

H\. 1'he Nantmikii (.1. (fitnut, Palliis). This species was 
oritrinally des<*ril>ed ami fijjnred b> IhdVon fri)m materials 
boMiuli! hy /Vtlanson from SeiicLml : sim e tli.it lime the 
annual lois not been seen b} any naturalist, and as the do- 
srnpiiun of Kunhii is iinperiei'l, some reasomibb* dunbl may 
b‘- entertained whether it he not in ivahty Uu* \u\inr; of the 
niliurr. 

I’lm Adhua (. 1 . IT. Smitb) i.> a heantiful 

sp» ne*. ol‘ ivastern Afri<'a. discu\ered <»n the hart'en wii'.tes 
ol Nubia b\ Hiippel, and in Simnaar a nd Doiirdl-.i hy lliunp' 
nrii and lihreiil'er^. The wbule length of ibis speca is 
fne feel four inches, its heiixht at tbu slnnibhu' three it et ; 
the leiii^lh of the head is ei^Ut inebes, tb.at. of the lawns 
twehe inches ami a half, and that of the tail nine inelu's. 
'I'lie luu'ns are precisely Biuhlur to those of the inhorr already 
dcM rihed, as are likewise the {general form and proportions 
of the body. This species is f::rop;urioiis, and resides in 
lirw ks an tlio desert between Nubia, Dongbla, and Km - 
dufaii. 

NIV. Tlu* fourtecntli group of an!cdnj»es i.s distinguished 
by IniNing small horns perfe<dly stnootli and bbud;, spring* 
ing imine.liiiltdy abo\c tho oriiils, almost porpendienhir to 
I la* plane (d the face, and straight for tho llrst two-lhiids of 
their b’liglli, then bent ahriipti) baekwards so as to form a 
pei fe< t ho\»k, \ery slmrp at the points, and i'ommon to both 
si xes. Tin* bps are hairy and altotwialed : thoro is no 
biehrsin d sinus nor iiuixdlary gland, l*ut a siiiall fold or 
otyer.mg of the skin of the occiput Hourly at the root of each 
hum, (which, however, appears not to le provided with a 
secreting gland like lliesi; organs,) is a rli;iracU*r peculiar to 
the present group, and, as alreadv ohserveil, may have? given 
ri'^e to the opinion id* tlie untiiMils, that goats breathed 
through the ii* ears. Tin* foi'iii of the horns and the pi'sses” 
>\oi\ of ioguinal p avs are the iUilv channders which the 
speeii's ineluded in this gixnip pos^.esses io eo\i\n\i)i\ with the 
antelope t lilies ; all ils ollu r eh:ii.iet(?rs approximate it to the 
goat", as Widl as its lialiits and int»di* i»f life, and it appears 
in laet to^ Jumi the natural link which eonni'cts these two 
genera. 1 he l\m*es are without hru.du's, and llio females 
provitled with two teats, 'fhere is but a single species, 



[The ChaiDds, A, rupia^a.] 


48 . Tho Chamois, (A. rupicapra, Pallas,) the only ani- 
inal of western Euroiw that partakes in any degree of tho 
charaeters of the antelopes. The horns of this species have 
been sutlieieiitly doserihed aliove ; they arc seldom more 
than six or seven iiiehes long, and arc nearly parallel 
throughout their whole extent. The entire length of iho 
body is about three feet three ineUe.s, that of tho head to tho 
root of the horns six inches, that of the cars four inches, of 
th(i tail three inches and u quarter, and the height at the 
shoiiblers rather belter than two feet. The whole hody is 
eoveri*il with long hair, hanging down over the sides, of a 
deep brown c olour in winter, and brownish-fawn colour in 
sutniiier, being in spring slightly mixed with grey : tho 
head is of a very pale vellovv or straw colour, with a dark 
brown band on eac h side passing from the root of the t*ars 
to tile corners of the iiiouth, and oneireding the eyes and 
base of llie horns; the tail is short and black, and the edges 
of the liips and interior of the thighs and cars aloiu; wb.ite. 
The face is straight as in the goat, the cars small, erect, 
and piiinted, and the chin without a beard. In old indivi- 
duals, particularly during the severe colds of winter, the 
i becks, ehiu, and throat turn white, and the breast and belly 
are at. all times of a light silvery hniwii or yellow. Umh'r- 
nealh tho external eovering there is a short thick coat of 
fine wool, which lies close to the skin, and protects the ani- 
mal from the rigours of the cold mountain regions which it 
inliahits. The colours of bo^ <exc.s arc the same, hut the 
fcinab'S arc* rathtn* smaller th* the; males, and have horns 
less aliruptly hooked backwards. They go five nuuitlis with 
yuuni 2 ‘, and kid in March or April, producing t)m» or very 
rarely two at a birth, whiih they suckle till the October fol- 
lowing. The young are at lirst of a uniform deep yellowish 
browti, with tlu! lower ,jaw\ sides of tho head and thiiiat 
white*, and the same dark hands through the eyes as in tho 
adults, only not extending so far back on tho head. 

The cliauiois, like the ibex, inhabits the loftiest c'hain.s of 
the iirimilive mountain ridge.s, and displays all the vivacity, 
reslU‘ssness and agilitv of the common goat. It is extremely 
intpatieiit of heat, and during .summer is only to be found 
on tlie tops of the highest mountains, or in (1o(*p glens w here 
tho snow lii.*s throughout the yc*ar: in winter, liovvevc'r, it 
deseencls to the lower ridgos, and it is then only that the 
hunters c an |)ursue it with any ln)pe of .success. Its sohm's 
of sight and smell are nunarkably acute ; it scents a man 
at tho distance of half a league, and displays the gri'alest 
restUissness and alarm till it obtains a sight of the oliject of 
ils tern)!*, leaping upon the highest rocks at hand in order 
to c.uinniand a more ciXtensive prospect, and uttering a sup- 
prcrtsed whi^llo or hissing sound, being all the lime in a 
state of tin* gri‘atest ngitatimi : but no soomu* dotxshe upiiKKiir 
in sight than it Ihos with the utmost speed, .sealing rockti 
which few otluw animals could attempt, and, if not inter- 
cepted hy stratag(*m, soon l(»aving its jairsiiers far hehiud. 
Tho usual and most successful mode of hunting tlu? eluimois 
is therefore for a party of hunters to unite, and surround 
some mountain glen which they arc previously known to 
frequent for tho purpose of hing on the fresh snow during 
tlu* dav -timo ; towards this pinnt the hunters advance simul- 
taneously, and the. animals, of (bourse scenting those vvlu^h 
eomo down tho wind, retire in an opposite direction anrl ate 
intercepted hy another party. The food of tho chamois con- 
sists of mountain herbs, (lowers, and the tender shoots of 
trees and shruhs ; it seldom drinks. Nothing can l»c more 
tidinirable than tlu* agility with which it a.scoiids and de- 
scends rocks apparently ))erpeiulicular. It does not de.scend 
at a single hound nor in a vertical direetion, hut hy project* 
mg itself ohliquely or dingonallv forwards, .•striking iho’fuoo 
of the rock lluv^^ or four times with its feel for the ]»ui*pose 
of renewing its force, (ir directing it more steudity to the 
point it aiiu.s at; and in this manner it will descend a per- 
l»eruliciilar rock of twenty or tliirty feet in height, without 
the smallest projection upon wliich it could rest its feet. 
1 Ills animal is cxtrem<*ly'y>artial to salt, and many stones 
are met with in tlu* Alps hollowad hy tho continual lictLilig 
of the chamois on account of tho saltnetro with which they 
abouiuk I'lu? species is found in all the high mountain 
'diains of Europe and western Asia, in the l^renees, the 
Alps, the Carpathian and Grecian mountains, the chaihs of 
Caucasus and Taurus, and pv^thaps in other situations. 

XV'. We have now arrived at a group whi<^ departs con^ 
fiidorahlv in form and proportions from the symmetry and 
I grace of tho antelope tribe in general, assuming somethinff 
\ of XU weighty, solid mahe and massive y^opi^oiui o( tM 
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bovine {[i^enns, which it likewise begins to approaoh in its 
zoological characters. The horns arc common to ]>olh 
sexes, long, iM*ect, and annulnied, straight, or v'ith a single 
curvature backwards, or in one species twisted into a beau- 
tiful spiral of two or three turns; the head is terminated by 
a half-fonned muzzle, considerably more developed than in 
flic sbe<‘p or goat, but not so completely as in the ox or stag; 
thTre are no suborbital sinuses (excej>t, perhaps, in t)ne 
sp('cie.*,j: neither arc tlicre any knee-i)rusbes or inguinal 
pores, ami the feitiah\s are provicUul with lour teats. The 
spf‘cies belougiiig to this di^^sion arc all natives of Africa, 
and ])erhaps one may extend across the southern sliores of 
Arabia as. far ns the borders of Persia, but the fact is ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

4^. The Aodax (.1. aflf/(U\ Jaclitenstein) is mentioned 
by Pliny undcM- the name of yfrrpi. sorrow, which, sa\s ho, 
llu* Africans call tublaj\ (or it may he, adilas, for the accu- 
sative addarnn is the word used ill the passage* relerrcd 
to, and it may la* derived from eilluM* of these forms in the 
iiomiiiaiive.) From the* liim* of Pliny the only inrorniation 
which we hud about this animal till a very recent ])eriod 
was derived IVoni a figure anrl descri]>lion of the skull and 
lawns sent h) our celi*hraled countryman Cains to his frii'iid 
Cesner, and inserted in the great work of that early natii- 
r:*Jisi: the recent travellers, liiippel and II<*mpri(di, and 
Klireiihcrg. have lately rediscovered this species, and wliat 
is ^.ingular enougli, uiuliM* thennlient African name ascribed 
to it by Pliny, thi* Arab-, still denominating it ukasrh^ oA’ov, 
or with tin* addition uf the sellable ahu (fatluT), 

which they bestow upon many other imiuials, asoa//-//«/////.s 
(father John) for the ibis, NiLc. 

The length of the full grown addax is ?<lx feet IVtun the 
mu/.zle to the root of the tail, and its height at tlni .slhuilder 
three feet; the horns, measured along the eurves, are thnv 
feel long, the ears six im lies, and the tail, with its terini- 
juiting tuft, one foot. The animal is therefore about the 
size of a large ass, of which it has likeu ise much of the 
make and proportions, tla^ heavy heacl, thick neck and h*gs, 
and switch tail. The horns are round, rather sh*nder in 
proportion to tiieir length, t\visted outwards and describing 
two turns of a widt* spiral, anuulated to within live or six 
iiicht's of the points, which are smooth and sharj) ; the 
form of llui horns uf the female <l()es nut ditler fn»m that ol 
the male, but in the young they are alm(»st straight. The 
ears are pretty long ami proportionally broader than in most 
of the siiiiiller antelopes, ami the tail reaches ahnost to llie 
hungh and is tenuinat(*d by a switch o\' long, course, grey 
hair. 1'lu» wlu»le lu'ad and in.'ck, both above and lii*low, are 
of u de(^p reddish-brown colour, except a transverse mark of 
puroAvliite across the lower part of the foreln*ad, betwemi 
the orbits, uhich expands on the cheeks and half siu*rouuds 
the eyes ; a jiatch of bla<‘k curly hair surrounds the root of 
llie horns, and there is a scanty heard of the same colour on 
the larynx; all the rest of the animal, including the enlii*e 
hody from the neck backwards, us well as. the legs and tail, 
are greyish white ; the hoofs are black, and remarkably 
broad, to enable the animal to pass more easily over the 
line and loose sands of the deserts in which it ri*sidcs. 

Tht*s(^ animals live in pairs on the sandy deserts of i-eu- 
tral Africa, and a])pear to extimd over the greater part of 
the continent, llemprich and Ehreiiberg found them in 
Dongola; and a pair of horns were brought from Bornoii by 
Denham and Clap]ierton, and deposited in the British Mu- 
seum. [See the article Addax.] 

50. The Ahu-11arh (A. fenron/.r, Pallas) is, perhaps, 
the most celebrated of^. all the uiitclopc genus, being the 
sp(*(di*s which is generally supinised to have given rise to 
the fahuloits unitrorn of the antients. It is, indeed, properly 
speaking, the ori/:v of antient winters, but modern authors 
have followed tlic example of Pallas in bestowing that 
name upon a species of southorn Africa with wliich it i.s 
impossible that the antients could have been acquainted, 
whilst the present species has received the nairieof 
from an epithet bestowed Upon it by iElian on account of 
its white colour. The dimensions of this animal are very 
little less than those of the addax. The horns are at first 
directed in the plane of the forehead, and have a single 
gradual and nioilerate curvature throughout their whole 
course, forming, as it were, the segments of a very large 
circle ; they are small in proportion to their groat length, 
annulatcd about halfway up, gradually attenuated, and very 
sharp lit the points. The ears are long, erect, and ^K>intcd, and 
the tail is torxninalcd by a very copiously turitisbed tuft of 


long hair of a mixed hla«’k and grey colour, which reachei 
below the houghs. The hair on the head, body, and extre- 
mities, is uiiiversull\ short, and lies smoothly along the 
hide, i‘xcept upon the ridg(‘ of tlio ha^ k, where it is rather 
longer and rt;\ersi*d, oi turned towards the liead in a direc- 
tion contrary to that on the other |mrls of the hody, and 
forming a short reversed mane from the middle of the back 
to the oecapul. Tlie head is white, with a hrowm mark tl«‘- 
scending perpendicularly from e*acli orbit, and expanding 
over the cheek, and a similar stripe passing down thocenlro 
of the face tVoni the horns to the muzzle ; the whole lice k 
also, on the throjit as well as on the upper part, is of a uni- 
form rusty brown ccjlour, hut, with these exceptions, all the 
rest of the hotly, as well as the legs and tail, are milk 
white. 

This species is freiiuontly represented on llie momimentH 
of El^\PI and Nubia, and particularly in the inruT cluimher 
of the great pyramid at Miunphis, where a whole group of 
those animals is n'presenied, some being drifl*ii or pu>he<l 
forwards, and others led by the horns or by a cord about the 
luM-k, apparently by way (»r tribute from some subject or 
e()nqmred nation. With one exeejUion, these ivpn»sentu- 
lions are in\ arialily in profile, so that only one horn is seen. 
The present species is gregarious, and lives in large IutsIs 
in Sennaar and Kordofun, feeding principally upon <lif- 
iereiil species of acacias. 



[Tlic Alirazf*!, A. guzcl0tS\ 


51. The Aloazkl, ( A , ^ aze // a , Pallas,) described and 
figured first by Prosper Alpinus, and more recently by 
\1. F. CiiviiT, is so nearly related to the last species, that 
we should have no hesitation in considering it as absolutely 
the same, did not this eminent zoologist expressly iiithrm us 
that his algazel was furnislK.d with lachrymal sinuses, which 
(‘crfaiiily no other specie's of the pmsent group possesses. 
Tlie specimen described by M. Cuvier was sent from Sem?- 
gal, and lived for some time in the menagerie of the Jardin 
des Plantes. As this is at present the most obscure sjxhucs 
of the group, we have copied the engraving of M. Cuvier, 
to give the reader the opportunity of comparing it with the 
heautiliil engravings of the former species published in the 
works of jAcditenstein, Riippel and llemprich, and Ehren- 
h(»rg. Though the specimen described by M. Cuvier was 
obtained from Senegal, we aro assured that the animal is 
unknown, or at least very rare, in that country, and only 
brought oGcasitumlly from a distant part of the interior. 

52. The Ckmshok i,A. ort/.r, Pallas) is in all respects a 
very distinct ami marked species. It is a heavy, stout ani- 
mal, about five feet in length, and three feet two inches higli 
at the shoulder ; the length of the horns is from two feet to 
two and a half, that of the ears seven inches, and that of the 
tail thirtetm or lourtoim. The horns are almost pertectlv 
straight, very little divergent, and situated in the plane of 
the forehead ; they arc obscurely aiinuluted for half their 
length, black, and Idnnt in the male, but very abavp pointed 
in the female. The ears are largo and pointed, and the 
tail pretty uniformly covered with long black hair, forming 
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llSLf'W aim lUTU I A-> V invn, «*«» • — r- , „ 

Tl«* In iul is ubitt*. inurkfil Avitli two transverse Ivinds of 
flrej) black, risimr IVoin llu! root of the horns and passing 
ilnuii tilt* fact*, then tMicirclinf? the tjye, and uniting under 
llif lower jaw with those of the opposite side. I'roui this 
Doinl, !i black band passtvs down the throat upon the chest, 
uhcrc It divides into four, one pair of which pass along the 
lldiiks and divide the colours of the upiK'r and under parts 
of tilt! hotly, the other pair c!ncircles the fore-arms ; the 
thighs arc likewise black, whilst all the rest ot the liiuhs is 
\\biie. rxci'pl a Muck mark on the canons. On the upper 
^.mfiicc, the bla< k line passes down the neck and back, and 
.expands into a bniad disk on the rmnp. Tliesc colours are 
all boldly separated from one aiiolher. and the liarshness of 
llictr Cl ntra^ produces a very singular clfect ui)on the ap- 
pc.aranct! of tliis aniiiiuk 

The oryx inhabits the karroos of SonllrAfriea : it is never 
round in tlie woods, hut keeps on the open plains, c^nd lives 
ill pairs or r^inall families of four or five iuiiividuals. It is 
■cMrciiiely dangerous to approach win? ii wounded, if noleoTii- 
plelcly disabled, making vigorous use of its long" powerful 
lioriis' and il is said b(*ing not unfroquently the first to com- 
mence the assault. Wo arc even Uft8ured Ihvil the lion hiin- 
.M-If is afraid to -attack this pow-erful and courageous uniiual, 
and that sometimes, when pros^M by famine In* has ven- 
tured to do so, he has been beaten Oil' with disgrace, or even 
paid fur his temerity with his lile. 

XV I. The sixteenth group dilTers from that yi^hicdi wo 
lane just ileserilK'il by having the inuk^lc moro completely 
ibnued, Imt in all other respects the charsu'ters (Ire precisely 
the same, at least as far as they are known. Tliore arc 
Jicither iachr)mul sinuses, iuguina! pores, nor ki u*e'h noshes ^ 
tin* characters of the fenial(*s, liowever, have not been ob- 
ivt*i>od, bur il is most probable that they are presided with 
lionir. like the males, Sbd have 'four teats. The lioi;ns theui- 
are round, annulated, and unifbnnly bent backward^i" 
or iu one s\jccies fonvards; and ih^n? is, as in most of the 
s,|u*cn.‘K of the former division, a reversed manc^'on the 
slioulders and neck. These animals are conilned to Africa, 
and, as far as we are at present aware, to the southern por- 
tion of it, vet seldom, if ever, passing the Orange River, 
and absolutely unknown in the neighbourhood of the Cape. 



[Tli^ Blauwbok, A, teaeophiva.'] 

6.k The lIi.xuwiioK (A, frucophe^a, Pallas) was formerb 
-nu oeeasionul visiUn; iu the district of Zwellendam, but has 
not been seen within tlio boundaries of the colonv for tin 
last tlurty . years It is six feet in length, and tliree feet 

Jon,, froin the niuzz)c hi the tiasc of the horns ; these are 
two tent tw.> inclies. measinrwl alonR the curves ; the length 
of the oars is^eight inches, and that of flic tail, with its ^r- 
nnnatmg tuft, oue foot. The horns are round, uniformly 
curved backwards, and marked with from twenty to thirty 


prominent and complete rings, tho last six inches Wng 
smooth, and the iwiiits very line and sharp. The hide ol 
this animal is perfectly block, and it is this colour rellectod 
through the ashy-grey hair that eoinmunicatiis the dark blue 
shade which has given rise to the name of Blimwbok, or 
lihiebuck, by wliieh it has long been known among the 
Dutch at tho Capo of Good Hope. 

The blauvvbok lives in pairs or small families of five or six 
individuals on tho omm plains of South Africa, north of the 
Gareip or Orange River. It is dangerous when wounded, 
and during the rutting season in particular is said to attack 
indiscriminately every animal tlULt conies in its W’ay. 

54. The Takiiaitzk, {A, hurhata^ H. Smith,) beautifully 
figured by Mr. Daniell in tho African Scemry^ is a species 
which appears to diiler from the blauwbok only b) its lung 
flowing mane, etqiious beard, and s\i|^rior si/e. This ani- 
mal inhabits the country in the vicinity of Latakuo, and 
called Tuhhaitze by the Booshuanas. It is said to he so 
wild and ferocious that the natives are afraid to attack it 
openly with the haasngui or spear, as they do other game, 
but do take it generally in pitfalls covered over willi sticks 
and earth. It is commonly found in pairs upon tlie open 
plains, hut whcti disturbed makes for the wooded heights, 
which arc tluekly covered with the common niiiuo.«,a, iipon 
which both Ibis animal and the giraffe delight to feed. Tlie 
name takhaitze signifies a fierce or wicked beast, and ex- 
presses tlie dread with which the resolution and prowess of 
this powerful animal in.spire the Booshuanas, who sulduni 
ventun* ti) approach it opi?nly. 

55. The K(}uink Antklopb {A. equina, Gcolli-o) ) i.s a 
large species which measut^es seven feel and a half in length, 
and four feet ^ii height at the shoulder. The lioriis are 
much larger and heavierjn proportion to their lengtli than 
those of the bluuwluik ; they arc, however, much of tlie same 
general form. This species, of wdiich the native name has 
not been recordc*(l, inhabits the sanio localities as the last 
two, living like them in pairs or sniall families on the ele- 
vated plains and low wooded hills of South Africa. It is 
ahunflaiit about the sources of tlie Gareip, and was found by 
Mr. Burchell in the vicinity of Latakoo. 

5(j. {A, Kliifhsipnjmriiis, Ogilhy.) A description of this 
new species lately appeared in the Pruceet/in^s ufthe 
gicid Sftciefy. The whole length of the animal from tho 
niuazlif to the root of tho tail was seven fei?t three inches and 
a half; its height at llu? shoulder nearly four foot, and to the 
top of the horn upwards of si?ven feet; the horns measured 
thirty indies upon the ciii^cs, the ears were upwards of eight 
inches long, and the tail, with its terminal tuft, one foot nine. 
The* horns are v<*ry thick and hea\y ; they spread widely 
outwards, are nearly straight for the first half of their length, 
and then turirforwards witli a gradual and uniform ctltvu- 
lurc. They arc surrounded with twenty-four promhitent 
annuli, forming large knobs in front and deeply striated 
between, but nearly obliterated behind: the last six inches 
are smooth, and the jioints blunt. Next to tho character of 
the horns, this sjiecii's is most readily to he distinguished by 
a ribbon of pure white, w'hich passes over the croup and down 
each hip, uniting between the thighs and forming a perfect 
ellipse, having thi? mot of the tail in one of its foci, and con- 
trasting most singularly with the dark rusty-iron grey oftfio 
surrounding parts. It is to this mark, which is so peculiarly 
characteristic of the species, that the iianic of 
nus refers ; the native name of the animal is unknown. 

The specimen from which this description was taken W'as 
brought to this country by Mr. Steedman, and exhibited 
with a fine collection of South African zoology at the Colos- 
seum in tlie Regent s Park. It had, been procured from a 
tribe of the^Damaras, a nation who inhabit the country 
beyond the Great Naiiiaqualand, and about twenty-dve days’ 
,jf>urney north of tho Orange River. They described it as 
fierce and dangerous to approach. 

XVII. I’he seventeenth section or subdivision of ante- 
lopt*s has all the characters of the group last described, ex- 
ci?pt the liorns, which are eithexofa spiral form tliemsclves, 
or else surrounded by a proroindnt spiral wreath throughout 
the greater part of their length. They aro common to both 
sexes, very large and heavy in the males, hut longer and 
more slender in the females. These animals an; without 
•ither lachrymal sinuses, inguinal pores or brushes on the 
knees; they have naked muzzles, large hanging dewlaps, 
and tho females are provided with four teate forming a small 
uflder. The group contains two siiccies, both natives of 
South Africa. 
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[The Carina, I 

rtV. The Canna, (A. PoUas,) impropfivly rallofl 

^.1 and or elk by the Dutch eolonists uf l^auth AtVicn, and 
unpoof by the CatR-cs, eonsidernbly the lafjStbfit of all the 
antelopes, bcin^ tho size of a »rood horse, and measurin'^ 
oi^^hl feet two iindies in lenyrth and full live feet in heijjrht 
at the shoulder. Tlie horns of the iiiaTe are a foot end a 
half in lenj^th, very thiek aiid.heuxy, almost straight till 
williin three iru-lics of the tijis, \vhcrt? tlicy hend outwards, 
attenuated at the points, arid Mfrronnded throiu^hout the 
jjreater part of fhoir length with a Ihiek st»iral wreath, which 
passf's twice completely round them, and finislies by hecom- 
in" indistinet near tin* points, ^riuist* of the females arc* 
lon^rand snuiller, and the spiral wnsdli is, in some speed- 
mens at hiasl, searc’ely to he seen. The head is lon^- and 
pointed, the oars are larj^c, tln^ iicek thick, compressed on 
the sides, as in the ox, and furnished underneath with a 
loose han^iiif^ skin or dewlap, frinj^ed alonji^ the inarj^in 
with a bonier of long hair. TIicm-cj is likenvise a lar<(c! pro- 
tuberan(»e of the size of a man s fis! on the larynx, aiid it 
was probably from this or^an, which is likewise found in the 
elk of Kurope, that the animal derived the* name of eland, 
by which it is univci*sally kni»waat. the (Jape. From the 
eentre of the forehead to the root of the tail, runs a short, 
erect mane pf dark brown hair, whic-li is reversed on the 
neck, hut directed backwards, in the usual manner, alonj»- 
the i»pinc of tho back. The length of the spipous proc^esses 
of the interse-apular vertehne produces a eoilsiderable and 
sufficiently remarkable elevation of the shoulders ; but then? 
is no actual hump, as in the camel or Indian ox, though at 
first sight such a formation might be supposed to exist. Tho 
tail is upwards of two feet long, and lerminaled by a tuft uf 
long black hair. Tho colour of the body is uniform ivddisb- 
fawn on tlio upper parts, and white on the under; tho head 
and neck ashy-grey, but in some individuals llic latter 
i’oltmT extends over all the upper parts of tho body. 

Tho camm is a large heavy animal, wliicdi, when full 
grown, weighs from seven to nine hundred weight, and con- 
trary to tho usual rule observed atnong antelopes, is com- 
monly extremely fat. Its llosh is, consequimlly, more 
prized than that of any other wild animal of South Africa, 
and the largo inuscdcs of the thighs, in particular, are hold 
in the highest estiinatipii when dried and “cured, under 
which fonn they are denominated thigh-tongues. Tho cha- 
racter of ihiti animal is very mild, and, as it were, prcclis- 
osed to domestication ; it is gregarious, and lives in large 
ords upon the open plains and low hills, the old mah*s 
genemlly residing apart. Elands were formerly very com- 
mon in the immediate neighbourhood of Cape Town, hut 
were so much hunted, that they have long since censed to 
frequent the inhabited districts, and aro now rarely met 
with exc^t in tho most distant and retired parts of the 
colony. Being genei-ally very fat unci pursy, they do ncU 
run widl* aud are soon fatigued ; it is even said that 
when hard run, a red oily perspiration has l)eou known to 
ooze out fi*om the pores of their skin, and that they occa- 
sionally drop dov^ from plethora. Like most oilier animals 
when hunted, they always run against the wind. As the 
carcass is- weighty and consequently difllcvlt to transport, 
Ihe great obj^ect of the hunters, in the chose of tho canna, 

TO 


is to turn their game in such a direction ns to drive it close 
to their own residence before killing it ; and, in fact, th i 
Cape farmers, from long practice and inlimatc Knowledge? 
of tho aniniars iiahits, very frequently MUcccc^fl iti accom- 
plishing this imislorpicct? ’of South African fii hl spurts 
They are so gentle that a man on lior.sc?back may penetrate? 
into tlio very middle of a herd, without alarming (hem, mul 
pick out the fattest and Ijest -conditioned, and as the old 
bulls are commonly chosen on account of their greuhu’ size 
and weight, it nut unfrcquently happens that the herd is 
left altogether witlv>ut a male. 

CtH. (A» If. Smith.) This is a species of which 

Colonel Smith has given a descrijjtion, and which he siip- 
p()scs to bo the baa-sfard eland <if the Cape* colunists. Col. 
Smith is the only naturalist who has seen tlie skin of this 
animal: its horns and skull are found in several nni-enins. 

This species is said to be connnon in the Great Desert 
north of the Gareip, and to he oecasionally sc‘en on tla; 
Karrtxis of tho southern hank. It lives in largo herds. 

XV' 1 11. The eighteenth section contains a single species, 
distinguished by its short upright horns slightly henl hac*k- 
wai'ds, cummun to both si»xes, with a few transverse a!innli 
at tho base, apd marked by deep lungitudijial stria* almost 
to their extremities. The species is without either lachrymal 
sinusc*s, inguinal pores, or knee-brushes, Imt it has a *c(»ni- 
plt*te nak«Nl muzzle, and the female is fumished with four 
leafs. As the former division seemed ti> unite the :inteln]>«*s 
with the oxen, so this seems to he intermediate hotwi-en 
them and the goats, being about the same Mze as iliese 
latter animals and inhabiting similar luealities. The mily 
known species is 

59. The Goral, (.*/. ^orn/, Ifarda icke.) first described 
by General Hardwicko in the Lniuff^nn Tran suet iunff. 

The goral inhabits the kingdtnn of Nepaul, atid live.s in 
largo hOtds upon the elevated ]}lains which crown the* lower 
ridges of the great cdiai 11 of Ihe Ilimalai an mountains. It 
is wilil and fleet, and when pursued tlit*s to the rocky hills, 
where it easily escapes the hunU.*]*, and is indce<l rnrt*ly 
Uik(?u except by sfratageui. Its liesli is considered excellent 
Venison. It is entirely confined to the cold ujiper regions 
of Nepaul, and is incapable of bearing tin* .sultry lieat <»f the 
plains ( f Hindustan. 

XIX, The nineleeiith group contains a single species 
like tlu* goral, a native uf Nepaul and upper India, but dif- 
fering from all iIkjso which we have lately been fliseussing 
by (he development of large suborbitol sinuses, which shows 
a return to tlu* characters of the cf>mmon antelopes. I'hc 
horns arc comiiioii to both sexes; short, parallel, slightly 
curved bru kwards as in the goral, and traversed throughout 
the? greater part of their Iqiiglh wdth longitudinal striae, 
crossed by transverse depressions, and thus marking the 
wholesuil'acc* of the horns with alternate rows of small pits 
and little pearly excrescjenccs ; the points only being smooth 
and shiir|). Besides these characters, the present section is 
distinguished by a complete naked muzzle, four teats in the 
females, and neither inguinal pores nor knee- brushes. 

fiO. The Thar (A. Z/it/r, Hodgson) was described for 
the first time in a paper by B. H. Hodgson, Ksq., British 
resi(h*nt in Nepaul, read before the Zoological Society, and 
printed in the second part of the of that btaly. 

The thar inhabits the central region of Nepaul, at an 
equal distance from the snows of the Himalayan range on 
the one hand, and tho sultry heats of (he low plains of 
India on tlie other. It ^ the most common of all tho wild 
ruminants which are found in that country, and its chase is, 
tho favourite exercise and annisenieiit of the hill tribes ; its 
flesh is, indeed, coarse, but there is plenty of it, — and these 
rude people art? easily satisfied on the score of quality, pro- 
vided the quantity he sufficient. It.s habits are wild and 
solitary; it is sch’hmi fouml in herds, however small, and 
the grown males especially live apart in the mountains, and 
never seek the society of’ their species except during the 
rutting .reason. As might be supposed from its heavy make 
and short, stout limbs, it is a slow runner, and soon brought 
(0 bay, hut it leaps svell, and makes its way over broken 
ground with greater case than in open level siruations. It 
is found from the eastern confines of iftpaul to the hanks 
of the Sutledgc, but abounds especially towards (he east. 

XX. We aro now arrived at a group of antelopes of which 
two species at least are well known, and one has been cele- 
brated under thc^ name of bubal us from the most remote 

S eriods of Grecian and Roman literature. This group ia 
istinguished by having heavy, thick, annulated horns, at 
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first inclining slijuhllv fonvunls. and then suddenly bent 
backwards, as t.) funn a pnuiiineiil aii-^le or .shoulder in 
front. The iiiuz/h‘s arc* small and not so «a»niid«?tely deve- 
|(,ljr«[ as in s.nnt* of rlifuther groups; the larhrynial sinuses 
are al>o ..mail, and instead of oi)enini? by a fold in the skin, 
eonsi'^l simply of a sinuil ^l.ind on its surface, almost eon- 
cealed l»y the surrouinhnjj iuiir, and only to be disiiui5iii.sbed 
h\ the vi.r.ais matter whi(‘b eXudes from them. The elia- 
racier ‘>f the inu:iiinal ])ores has not been observed, but 
llic spiTie. are withont scop;e, and the females are pru\i*led 
with horns and have only two teals. The speeuis is s])read 
over the wliole eontinent of Africa, and lives in larj^e herd.s 
on the open plains and karroos. 



{Thu Ih kr .'l-W jifctj, A. 

fil. Th«! 15 kku-ki.-\V ASH {A, bnhalns\ Pallas) is about 
the si/e of the lari;e>t >ta(!»:s, and is paitieiilarly remarkable 
for the |L»i*eat leiii>ih of its head, and it.s juutonV, Hat, and 
straight for«*liead and 1‘aco. 

'J'his animal, c-allc**! lU*hr vhli\tsh, or wild ox, by the 
Ai'iiIk, i'. comnion in every part of norlhi*rn Afriea, livin^r 
in mnnenuisi herds on the* coiifnie.s of tlur Tell or eulti^ate(i 
parts, and the Sahara or l)esert, and also, aeeordiii;^ to 
Captain Iacmi, upon the mountains south of Tripidi. llar- 
hary Mc*ms to be the cliief habitat of the ^p<*eies, hut it 
sonietimc's happens that a few individuals find their way 
aeross the Disse rt tci the banks of Uie Nile, where, lio\\e\er, 
they are seldom seen, and, as it is said, only when they stray 
from their native habitat. At the same time it is to’he ob'- 
serM*d, that its rc j>i«*..entalion occurs ameun.' the hicToirl\ 
pliifs of the tem]des of Upper K^ypt. Dr. Shaw in forms 
ns, that the biibalus i.s naturally of a familiar dispo.^ition, and 
that tin* y nni'ji’ calve.s frccjiu.'iuly mix. with doini‘stic eattle, 
ami soon h'ani to attach thein.seUes to tlie h<*rd witliout 
atiemptinji to escape allerwards. They lifihl like the 
common hull, by loweiintx the head, and striking suddenly 
njiwards with tlu^ horns, which are forniidahh? weanoiiseillier 
for attack or ilefeii 

r»‘i. The (Ja.\ma (A, caamn^ tuvier) is a species of 
South AfricTi, nearly allied to the bekr el -wash, and lonj; 
conlVamded with it. 

The cnuniri, called by the Dutch farimu-s, in- 

habits the plains of South Afric.!, and is iho most common 
of all the laroe antelopes in that country. It re^'^ides in laroc 
herds, ami is a favourite object of pursuit witli the luitixes 
and colonist.s. Its pace, when iit full speed, resembles a. 
heavy j»;;dlop. hut is tolerably quick notwilhslandin*^ ; and 
Ihc animal has a habit of frecjuently stoppin^r to f^aze at if.s 
pursuers when it has ^ot (o any distance a-head of tliem. 
its manners are suHirieiitly mild and tractable, but when 
put upon Its (leren<% it makes iiood use of its powerful horns, 
dropping on itii knees beCire Chardin;!:, and alHi-r advaneing 

suddenly forwards 

With creat fowe against its wlvcr.^ary. 'nio Ilesh is rather 
dry, but of a fine grain, more nearly reseinbling the beef of 
a«iy, other amelope, except perhaps the 
canna. and it has a high game tlavour which tnakos it uni- 
versally cstceued. Tho female produces but a single calf 


w’hieh she brings forth m Septemlier or April, and which, if 
taken )iiung, is easily domesticated. 

03. The SASi*AHY (.^. Burchell) is a species at 
juvsont very imperfectly kuowji. It is found m the Boosh- 
wiina country, where, liowevora it wouhl appear that tho 
spec ies is rare, as Mr. Burchcll, the only traveller except 
Dimiell that mentions it, met with but a single specimen. 
In iiuniy respecis the descriptions of Burcliell, and of 
CA>lonel jliiTuilton Smith, who also has given one, are both 
imperfect. l»\it the drawing of Daniell, in his Skefr/ies of 
JJ'riva/i Scenery nnd Animals, supplies most of tlieii omis- 
sions, and c dearly shows at least ‘iliat the animal belongs to 
the present di>isioii, if it does not supply the more minuto 
details. The meat of the specimen shot by Mr. Burchell 
was tender and well tasted, mid the name of Kaama^ which 
his attendants bcMowod upon the animal, shows that they 
consider it as a kindred species with the Hartebecst of the 
cHiluiiists, tlu‘ Antrhy,e citoma of the lust article. The 
Boo.sliwaiias call it Sa>saby. 

XXI. Wo are now ai rived at the last and perhaps tin* 
mo.st extraonlinary of the small groups into which wc Inn (• 
found it cntncnicut to Mubdi\ido tho extensi\e genus of 
antelope. The dislinguisliing <‘luirActers of this group are 
found in the horns, which are comiuoii to holh sexe-^, and 
wliicdi, after first expanding over the whole upper part of 
tlie skull anti ft)rehead, like a broad helmet of hone, eur\o 
downwardst helneon tho eyes, and then suddenly turn up- 
wards, becoming ixvnud and atlenualed as tlu'v a(lvanc(», 
and ending in modwratoly sharp points. Tliey have no an- 
nuli, but are rough and scabrous at the roots, and smooth 
toward tho points. The head is heavy likti that of the ox, 
and terminated by a very broad muzzh*, which expamls on 
each side into a thick niusenlar ILip, which fits into each 
nostril, and covers it liki* a lid or valve. The hirhr}!nal 
sinus, as in the last section, consists of an external gland, 
wliic-h is placed below the anterior angle of the orbit, and 
eoncealeil In a tufl of long leathering hair wliicli entirely 
.surrounds it. There arc neither inguinal pores nor brushes 
on tlie knees ; tlu* females an? pio\idod with two inarmiia* 
There are three distinct species belonging to this grnuj), f*no 
of which is generally siqiposcd to he tlie Kafoblepas (kutm 
,3Nf;|y)of the ancients. (IMiii. ///.vZ. iVu/. viii, g I .) The siii- 
gulnrily of their forms remU-rs them mtv ivmavkahh* ; the 
head and liorn.^ are those of an ox or bulfalo, tlu* tail, iicek, 
and mane resemble those of the horse, aval (he body and 
liuibs ha\e the light taper form and vomid contour that 
distingui.sli tliose of the stag. The whole three species 
iiiua\)il the open plain.-; of South .Vfrica to an unknown 
distance in the interior. Tho^' live together andfunu exteu- 
»ive herds. 



[Tho Gnu,^. gnu.] 

C4. The Gnu {A, gmt, Gmelin) la about tho alxc of a 
w'ell -grown ass. The neck, body, and toil precist3ly resemble 
those of a small liorac, and tho pace also* Which is a species 
of light gallop, is so perfectly a. herd ef^us, 

wlieii seen at a dktoxice Stt«th 

Alnca, might b« thadily 
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zebras or quangos wbirli inhabit the same loealitios, if their 
dark and unifijrm colmir did not distingui^^h them. 

The gnus live in extensive herds on the karroos of South 
Africa; they arc naturally wild and ditlicull of approach, 
and when wounded will turn up(m the hunter and pursue 
him in turn, dropping on then knees hoforc making an 
attack, and then darting forwards with amazing force and 
velocity. When llrst alarmed they conmience by Hinging 
up their heels aiul capering like a restive horse, tossing their 
heads and tails, uiul bulling at the mole-hills or other 
oiijects, but immediately after taking to flight, and travers- 
ing the desert with a si)c6d wliitrh soon carries them beyond 
the reach of danger. Thciv <h) not run in a confused crowd 
like sheep or oxen, but in single file following a leader, and 
have a ph;asiiig appcaran<*e as they skim over the level 
plains. They are said t<» be subject to a eutaiieous eruption 
at particular seasons of the year, which they sometimes com- 
municate to domestic cattle, aiul wliich invariably ends in 
deal 1 1 . 

03. The Kokoon (A. iaurhta^ llurchill) is of a larger 
size than the gnu, to which, however, it is very simitar in 
its ( Xlernal lonn and projjurtions. 

The habits and maniun-s el the kokoon ch^sely resemble 
tln^^e »)!’ the gnu, hut it possesses neither the r^peed, spirit, 
nor activity of that animal, ft is S(onellnies found sidilary, 
hill, more frcijuiinllv in large herds, and inhabits the open 
plains and karroos in the eouutrv of tlie Tambookies and 
lhH)>.h\vapas ; it never iis'-ociaU's with the gnu, which fre- 
quents the same localities, at least about Lutakoo, hut 
which it. appears to replace along the oaslern coast ot South 
AlViia, as the following species st^eias to do ahuig the 
\v<‘stcrn. I'he .••pt'cies has b»'eu ub.>er\ed in the situations 
here mentioned by Professor Liiditeiislein, Messrs. Truter 
and Somerville, liundioll aiul Tlioiiipstm. K«>kooii is its 
Boosliwana name. 

^>G. Tile Buindlkd (jInit, {A. ITamiltoii Smith, > 

a very dialiiiet s[)ecie.'s fnan the two lo'-t described, is how- 
ever known only fr<»m a speeim(*n in the Miweuui of the 
London Missionary Society, which was brought from South 
Afih-a, and nnisV probably fr» mi llie country of the Nama- 
guaB or J>aiuuras who inhabit the westiu'ii coasts about the 
mouth of the Garcip, or Orange Uiver. 

C’olonel Smith supposes, with great probability, ihsjtt this 
species is the Haas\ not, however, of the Namaquas iis he 
stales, hut of the Dutch Boors of Soutli Africa, wlio are in 
the habit of making occasional exmirsioiis into the Nama- 
qua country, and in whose language the word signilios 
Wfzv/c/’, and most probably refers to the hold ami resolute 
chanietcr of the animal. It appears to he thofariety of gnu 
nibntioncd by Lc ^’^aillant in his Srnj/fd Vbi/n^r. 

In the preceding eiuiuieration of the species belonging to 
the extensive genus Antitapr, as it is at present constituted, 
we have carefully avoiiled the multiplication of fictitious 
Bpccies, by rejecting all those of which the authent icily is in 
any degree doubtful. Our list of species will, therefore, he 
found to diiler in many instances from those contain (?d in 
general catalogues, but it is hopisl that it will, at lht^ same 
time, be found to contain all that is really certain in the 
present state of the science. Those who de.sire to ]mrsue 
the subject further, must consult the professed treali.^^es on 
mammologyt and the various detached notices scatlenal 
through the works of the difterent Asiatic and African 
travellers.* 

ANTENNA5, hoim-likc members placed on the lioiul, and 
peculiar to insects and c^ustaceoiis animals ; their fuiictinns 
are not well understood, and have given rise to scvtual very 
different pinions among naturalists. The term is derived 
from the Latin ante, ‘ before,' and was applieil by the Ho- 
mans to the sail-yard of n ship. In insects, they arc uni- 
formly two in number ; but in crabs and lobsters there are 
more than two. They are conueeled witli the liead always 
near the eyes by means of a ball {hnfhas) and socket (/V 
rulm). They are composed of minute cylinders or rings 
successively wlded to each other, to tin? number of thirty in 
some butterflies ; and tliu.s forming a tube whudi incloses 

* TJu* lcnf(tli ti» wliirh tliifi nrlirlo litui oxtiMulod vociiiiri's miiiip PX|iliiiintinii. 
Tho f^nufl Antilope, cmbnicitifj: a firrat variety nt siMTiofi, ImN |ircNLMitPil *11111- 
ciiltiefl to naiuralifttn Iti its maiiv null flivisiwnM into liniMps ; anil ono &iH>i*if<i 
haa fraqiieiitly baru cuiifonriftpcf fvitli anuthnr. A foinnlata .uni coiiucatca 
viaw apifPaTRil. Ihoreforo, lioainibb* to Iw borii allcinvUru. Accooling to our 
usual pliui. wo should huvp desurilicd tha uperirs undrr tlu‘ii rpspiTtivo hoads; 
but tills would have priTonUtd that cnmi>i'ehenflivR arniiigfuivut whirh tha 
writer hds hero aimed at Wn insert this note to prrvout an iinpresaiou that 
Dm aamo prilpoiple will be carrted into othar loological articlvs. 


nerves for sensation, muscles for moving, as well as air-pipes 
and cells, all of which are figured with minute prec.isicm by 
M. StrHus-Diirckheim, in liis splendid w'ork On the Ana- 
tomy of the Cockchafer, published at the expense of the In 
stitute of Paris. 

The form of tho anttmnse is exceedingly various, some 
being simple and some feathered, clubbed, comb-shaped, in 
endless diversity. In moths, the female is distinguished 
from the mule by the antenam being more simple. In some 
moths and beetles the anteiniie are very long compared with 
the length of the body, wliereas in the liouse-lly, and some 
otlier two-wingt^l tlies, they are very short. Their length 
does not depend on the number of joints, fur they may be 
long when eoinposod of only threi> or four pieces, and short 
when c()nipr)sed often or more pieces. ^ 

Will) respect to the fanciions of the ant nina*, it is the 
mo^t common (qiinioii that lliey are organs i>f touch, and arc, 
on tliat account, often termerl feelers : * hut.' as AI. Straus- 
Diirekheim jn.-^tly rmnarks, ‘this eonjectnre is fiuuuled upon 
fuels iinpeiTui-tly inyesligated, if not allogetlier false. 1 haye 
made numerous researches on this sub jeet, and I have never 
been abb* to .'‘alisfy myself that in.'^i cts examine oljeets by 
feeling them with (heir antennif. On the contrary, I have 
raVely obsto'ved tliC'C animals touch an^lhin^with the.-sH 
organs, and wl)cu this did happen, it appearen to be only 
by accident, and not at nil from design. Many in^ccts, 1 ) 0 - 
sides, have their antounoc .so Sihort, that they would he obliyed 
to .stand creed upon their heads in order to come at. ihe bodies 
which they might thus wish to ex]>lore, and for this their 
feet are certainly much betner adapted. 

* Since,* continues M. Straus-Durckheim, ‘ almost all 
artioulated animals iiussessiiig a solid .•skin (/jcaa) have an- 
tonniD, whicdiiire furnished with iieryes of an exiraordiiiary 
thickness in proportion to their own size, there cannot 
remain a doubt that they are organs of sonn* sense, and 
that too a \ery acute one. 

‘ I have said that insects are proved, by observation, (o he 
fiirmslied with an organ of hi*aring. It is, indeed, sc^ircidy 
jn’ohahle that creatures, such as the tree-hopper U'trada) 
and llie locust {locusia^, to whicl) nature has given the 
faiiulty of i»roiliicing rt peculiar sound by mean-* of an apjiru- 
priato organ, sliould, at the same lime, he ileprived of the 
means of hearing sueli sounds, itiasmucli as these can have 
reference only to their own kindred. It is Mill further 
proved that llie:^e insects .share the faculty of hearing along 
with all other living beings, h\ their eea.siiig to sing the 
instant they tear they have been discovered. 

' Wlu'i) observing the various actions of insects w’o see 
them suddenly stretch their anttmine forwards in case of 
noise, danger, or, in general, when an) thing is done to 
attract their atti*ntion; and they keep them thus stretched 
forward as lojig us their attention continues, a circumstance 
which [iroves that the antenir.io serve the purpo.«e of appris- 
ing them of what passes at a distance, and conseciuently 
must either he organs of liearing or organs of smell. AI, 
Reaumur, (.1/c///. tics Jnserfes, i. o b'b) while he rejects the 
opinion that the antennae serve tt» ox|>loiv objects, thinks it 
possible they may he the organs of some mikiiowii sense, or 
of siiudl. 'the. hitter opinion, hu\ve\er, is supported by no 
fact cither anatomical or physiologii-al ; nor i.s it at all even 
probable, inasmuch as the antenniu are not soft and liihri 
cated, as observation proves to he necessary for this kind of 
scn.sation ; it appears to me more plausible to infer that Ihe 
antenna* serve for the perception of sounds. Tin's opinion 
is Ibunded partly on the analogy of what oecurs in the larger 
animals, who prick up their ears under similar eiivuins(anc«‘s 
in order to hear better; and jiartly on coni|)arisoii of the 
organs of hearing in the llrnt of the vertebrate uniiiials 
irtaiehrata), and the anteimcDof arlicnlateil animals, w'here 
we observe a sort of tran.Mlioii ocmirring in tin* lobster and 
eraw lish (n-v/mv/v), a gc'iuis in wliich this organ occurs in 
the simplest tbrin, compared w ith that of superior animals. 

* The solidity of the envelope of antenncD renders these 
organs well adapted to undergo the same vibrations as the 
air, in the same nianner as the hirings of an /Eolian harp 
vibrate and emit various sounds according as they are dif- 
ferently struck by the air. In this view% liowever, we might 
infer that nature would have made autennai in the form of 
rods, <*onsisting of a single piece, in order that they inigbt 
be more susceptible of vibrations ; but it ought to be consi- 
dered, that these organs would, by .such a con form at iun, 
have beou.inuch exposed to breaking, while, in ctmseciueuce 
of thoir jollKcd form, they have the advantage of regulating 
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tho dfcgvco of vibTatioil at pleasure, as way i'ldced be ob- 
served when inserts listen with atfrnlion ; 1 iiieiiu, that the 
joints of the aiitennjo perform the same lunctiuiis us the 
chain of stiuill hones in Ihc^ rhainber i>t tho liuinun ear, in- 
asmuch as lliey form a similar rhain, and Irausinit the 
vibrations of the air to the auditory pulp. 

Profe.ssoi Jlonsiltirif of Abo in Fniland came to embrace 
a similar optmon from his own observations, in opposition to 
those «»f Ijiimeus and Ihir^^nuinn with whom lie wius eontciu- 
])orary. Hi-* pa])er on the subject is lon#^ und desultory, 
l)Ut the folh)wino passa^^e is worth quotint;. ‘ No evidence 
more clear,' he says, ‘ <-ould Ik; desired of the sensibility of 
the autcniue to iplick sounds, than what occurred to me last 
huminer in my jj^anlen. I observed in a moruiiif^ walk, un- 
derlalo'n for the purpose of e.citrhing inserts on tho hazels, 
that while standing in tho shade a nut weevil was sittiu" 
quietly at a di.-^laiirr upon a leaf, with tho antenna' haii^iii^ 
dmvn as if they were asleep, on which ac-rouiit 1 directed a 
pocket telescope to tho spot, which was uho\o five feet dis- 
tant, and ihcreforc eonveuient for \i(*wiiijj tho insect. The 
p«>itit of 1 lew heini;' thus ilotermiiUMl, I iinido a loud sound, 
and I was deiiLdifed with tho opjjortunity ofsoeini^ the weevil 
nut only roused, hut the untenme wiiieh liad heoO hant^ilij^ 
down herame elongated, and, hoino full of joints, struck by j 
the undulations of sound they extonded tliomseUos and | 
remuinod on tho alert till alarmed again by a fresh sound, i 
All my observations agreed in this one eireumstuneo of the 
anteume being erect as soon as tiujy were put on tbo alert; 
they were moved bithei* and thither by means of loud sounds, 
hut lliey 4lisregarded such as were very small. These they 
may be said to have drunk in ; and if alarmed by ne>v sounds 
I hey ivjoieed when they ctuild eft'oet their escape us soon as 
fioj^sibh*, and preserve life and safely by tho most rapid 
ilight. So I luiNe (»hsorved very frenueutly when the an- 
leniuvwere fohled up in the f,cptura% AVu/cw, Curculioim^ 
Pttiu/tfjf/r,\\ aiuLf/^cv; na) , e\eu tho lion. 'lO- Hies, as Soon as 
they were iiioverl and excited by irregular sounds or noise, 
would erect their antenmv and betake thcuitH^lYcs to ilight 
w itlioiK any otlier excitement.' 

We ha\e deemed it best to give tho very words of these 
able naturalists upon a point wliich is doubtful, or at least 
uliHcnre. Some additional e.xperimciits and arguments illus- 
tiative of the same \iow are given in the \oluuio on Inspct 
Mf\rpf/uNir.s\ chap. iv. in tho JAbrarif of Knleriainhi^ 
Knotrtpiiiie. 

'riiere is one other subject connected with the anteunee 
wbieh re<|uu*es notice : — tbo youngcu* Huber has attiibutod 
to ants tile use of certain signs iJiad<' with these organs, 
wiiieU he terms animinal language, understood not only 
among ants thiunsi-lvos, but also among the aphides, on 
wliicli they depend for the excretion popularly Icnnedhoney- 
ihwv. The inulien', tif the untenmv, however, to which he 
n*fm‘s in proof of his vh‘W’s, do nut, so far ns w'o can judge, 
anihorize ns to conclude that they are nscil in tho way of 
language, any more than to Iheorizo in the same way \q)on 
tile bills of nestling birds which are opened to receive food, 
or their wings wim h are opened and viliratoil rapidly while 
tlicy receive it. That there is nothing peculiar in this 
alleged antennal language, so far as tho aphides are con- 
cerned, any one w.hi> chooses may prove by taking a ])in or 
a camel-hair ptmeil and gently touching the aphis, when it 
will <yeet the honey dow' as readily as in consi‘i|Uenee of 
being louehed with the antenna' of an ant. Tliis wo deem 
to be quite fatal to M. Huber’s conclusions. 

ANTKPAOMKNTA. This is an antient tonii f«>r the 
jambs of a door, or, as they are familiarly termed, the door- 

*’ ANTEgUERA, ANTIKARIA, a town of Aiululusia, 
in the pro\ ince of Malaga. The old town is built on a hill, hut 
the new one stands in a jdain surrounded by mountains. 
Its vega (plain) is one of the richest in (he province, owing 
tt) its being irrigated by the two rivers Guadalhoree or 
Ouadaljoroe, and J.avilla, and produces all sorts of grain, 
fruit, wine, and «>il. The neighbouring mountains abound, 
in lino wood, white, Mack, and red marble, limestone, and 
gypsum. About eight miles north-west of tho town is a 
lake of salt-water, four miles in length and a mile in breadth, 
which, in the summer months, from the watery particles 
being evnporaletl, becomes a solid mass of salt. 

Seven miles south of Antc(iuera is the Sierra del Ton^al, 
a mountain elevated 4*219 feet above tlu' sea, and consisting 
principally of marble and limestone. The.sundsjtone which 
united the rocks being now decomposed, the assemblage of i 


rocks remaining presents tho most singular appearance. 
At a certain distance lliey assume the forms of houscc, 
temples, and even figures of men and animals. Tho order 
of their arrangement is such th*dt they form streets, lanes, 
and squares, and indeed, such is the iUu.sion produced to 
the tw e, that one might almost he tempted to believe iiio 
old Moorish story^that it was once a ])opulous town, mira- 
culously convertedMnto stono. Travellers ought to be aware 
how they venture into this intricate labyrinth without a 
j)mper guide, as they run the risk of never finding their 
way out of it ugedn. Tlio spac^ left betw'ccn the rocks 
form as many natural meadows, in which are fed numerous 
herds of bullocks, sheep, and goats. 

The Roman uiuiiicipium Siiigilis was situated about four 
miles north of Anteipiora, and another Ihimaii town, 
Ncscunia, stood eight miles w’estward, on the spot where 
now is a ^illage caUed Fuetite clc la Piedra, (the stone 
fountain.) on account of a fountain springing there, the 
w ater of which is said to jxissess the property of curing the 
gravel. Se\eral Roman i inscriptions Lu;aring the names of 
both tJiese towns, as w’ell ns of Antikaria, have been pre- 
served in the .stones of the Arvo da los Gigaftie^, or andi of 
the giants, built ill at the entrance of tho old city. 

Ant(?qncra was compicred from the Moors in Septemher, 
1410, by the Infante Don Fernando, wdio was afterwards 
king of Aragon. Kitig Juan 11 . gave it back afterwards 
to the kings of Granada; but tbo inhabitants refusing to 
submit, lujaded b) their gallant al<*aide, Rodrigo de Nar- 
vuez, boldly defended their independence, and compelled the 
Moors, who besieged them twice, to abandon the place. 
This is the origin id’ the motto ‘ Antaquera pur sit amoi\' 

* Antequera fin* its sake,’ wbieb is on the arms i4* this city. 

The manufactures of tlie inhabitanls consist of eomuion 
woollen Stulls, silk, leather, ])uper, and soap. The popu- 
lation amounts to 2*2,732 souls. There are at Antequera, a 
collegiate cliureh with twelve canons, four parisli churches, 
eleven convents of monks, eight of nuns, an ecclesiastical 
seminary, an hos[)ital, and an uliiis-hou.se. 

Antequera is in 37® 9' N. lat., 4® 32' W. long. 

See Mifiano: l*onz, curia iv., n, 5U to the end, tom. xviii. 

ANTHELMINTICS, from two Greek words, signi- 
fying means used to expel worms from the iiiteatinal 
canal, and to prevent their formation. Though the origin of 
worms in the intestines has been a subject of en(|uiry 
and controversy for many ages, vve are far from having 
arrived at a satisfactory conclusion respecting it. While 
some have regarded them as the result of vvliat is termed 
^spnfUuTieuiis gr cquirond geticratiun occurring in the intes- 
tines, (see Ariblot. Hist. Aniin. v. 19.) others have inaiii- 
tuiuial that they are introduced into the stomach from 
without, either along with our lood, or in some other way, 
in so small a form as to be unobserved. Great ditticultics 
attend cither view of the question. If it is held that they 
come from without, the sources of them have never been 
seen, and ciuniot bo pointed out. The opinion of their 
spontaneous generation is also rendered very improbable, 
both by the consideration that such an occurrence would 
be at variance with the present universal mode of pro- 
du(*4ion of all other animals, w’hich invariably issue from 
parents similar to themselves, and by the fact that, however 
the worms may be at first produced, when once developed 
in the intestines, they are propagated like other animals of 
the same grade in the scale of organization, viz. by parents 
of di.stinet sexes ; and the om or egg,^ which the female 
piT^ucus are botli to be seen in tho oviducts, (seo fig. 1. a,) 
before they escape, and also arc to be found among the con- 
tents of the intestines prev ious to their development as per- 
fect worms. 'I'he settlement of this question would be into- 
resling, and might prove useful in directing us in our pro- 
phylactic treatment. But as vve cannot pretend to this in 
the pt(.‘sent state of our knowledge, we must refrain from 
further discussion of the subject, and rather enquire into 
the circumstances and conditions favourable to their deve- 
, lopineitt and the means of counterac^ting them. 

The causes of worms, and of tho tendency to their forma- 
lion, may be divided into, J. general and local, referring to 
the residence, and, 2. special, referring to the individual in- 
fested by them, his constitution, habits, diet, &c. 

Of the first division, the most general is climate. In cer- 
tain countries worms prevail more than in others ; and hence 
their freipienoy in Holland, where there is no want of per 
soiial^ cleanliness, or attention to the food ; but the constant 
moisture of the atmosphere, both producing general weak 
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nes8> and acting hurtfully on tho skin, — the state of which, 
owing to tho sympathy existing between it and thedigoslive 
organs, influences greatly the heultli of tlie body, — farther 
predisposes to their development. We see the sumo causes 
operate in producing the rut in sheep, which is always accom- 
panied hy the presence of a worm (the Diattma hepaticurn 
or fluke) in the liver ; and we shall (tncL the same means 
prove successful iu preventing their formahon in both cases: 
as only sheep feeding in wot pastures, such us marshes, are 
subject to tho rot. 

Dwelling in an impuro air, where there is not suflicient 
ventilation, prepares the boily for becoming tho seat of 
worms, and henc<j their greater frequency uniong the crowded 
inhabitants of towns than among tlic peasantry. 

Tho elhiet of those general causes is to produce a weak 
state of the system, the existence ofwhicli, however occa- 
sioned, seoni.s tile first requisite for the developotiient of. 
worms. When in a<ldilion to these there are other causes 
whi<*ii operate only on individuals, we perceive llio reason , 
w'liy one person becomes subject ttj worms, from which ano- 
tlier j)t?rson continues excmjit. This naturally conducts to 
tho second set of causes, connected with the individual af- 
fected hy thesfj parasites. Tlie\se WQ shall And to be a con- 
btitutioii, either hereditarily weak, or debilitated by sedentary 
occupations and improper diet. Acconlingly, those most 
subje(*t to worms are females and children, especially of a 
scrophulous habit. Tn last there exists very com- 

monly weakness of the digestive organs, along with an im- 
mo<h‘rato craving for food, which injudicious parents and 
iiiirsos arc too apt to indulge — regarding it as the sign of a 
good appetite — by which more aliment is introduced into the 
stomach than it can conveniently digest, and consequently 
thestomac'h and bowtds become clogged, botli by tho undi- 
gested matters remaining in them, and also hy the un- 
healthy secretions, wliich, under such circumstances, arc 
iiiNariiibly ])oured into them. The articles giviui to satisfy 
this craving, which generally shows itself between meals, 
arc almost alwa)s lho.se which exptjritmce has shown t«> be 
the most ealenlated to favour tho production of \vorms, viz,, 
articles of too farinaceous a kind, us biscuits, cakes of diilerent 
sorls, or bread and butter, or cheese : for milk, and the prepa- 
rations of it, whicli we have just mentioned, seoin to dispo.si? 
to tho formation of tvorms more decidedly than anything 
else. 

Tho presence of worms in the intestines cannot always bo 
d(!termiued hy any one, or even by the concurrence of many 
s>mploms, for enormous tacnias {fupe-wttnna) have sorne- 
time.s been passed, of the cxistenofe of wliiirli riQt the least 
.suspicion wa.s entertained by the individual; nor was any de- 
rangement of the health observable. But wo are justified in 
s Inspecting them to be present where the appearance and 
exprc.ssion of tho counlenances are much altered from the 
natural state ; wlien it is of a pale, somewhat leadeii, hue, 
subject to sudden llushings, often limited to ono side of the 
face, where the eyes have lo.st their brightne.ss, tho jiupil 
is enlarged, and the lower eye-lid surrounded by a livid 
circle. In addition to these symptoms, the nose is often 
swollen, and aflected by an intolerable itching, or fre- 
quently bleeding ; there are pains in tho head, with ring- 
ing of the ears ; tho tongue is coated, and tho breath dis- 
agreeable. The appetite is very variable* sometimes there 
is none, at other times it is ravenous : there is often a feel- 
ing of sickne.ss and a disposition to vomit ; occasionally there 
are violent cliolics, the bowels irregular, seldom costive, more 
freiiuently loose ; the stools slimy, sometimes tinged with 
blood ; the belly swollen ami hard, while there is generally 
a wasting of tho rest of tho body : the urine is rarely clear, 
often of a milky appearance. The sleep is disturbed, and 
the child grinds the teeth ; during the day, it is indolent, 
and very variable in temper. 

It is "necessary to be thus minute in staling the symp- 
toms of worms, as, sometimes on very slight grounds, in- 
dividuals have been subjected to a long and severe coui-se 
of treatment for worms, when none existed ; while, too often, 
they are allowed to commit their ravages iin molested, and 
to plunge the unhappy victim into a state of groat misery 
and suifering, and even to lead to a fatal termination. We 
are not willing to attach full credit to all the horrible con- 
sequences attributed to worms, but that they often produce 
many serious diseases, and aggravate otlicrs, is crertain. 

The number of diiTeronl kinds of worms infesting the 
stomach or intestipes of man is not very groat, but they 
propagate thek species often witlt astonishing vapidity, W e 


shall enumerate tho most common sorts, following tho 
nomenclature of Brem.scr, (Lefwude JVurmer in lebenden 
Mensrhen, Wien, 1819; also translated into Freneh, by 
Dr. Grundler, Paris, Traite dt^s V&fs Jntestinauj:). 

The Trichocephalus dispurj (or hng thr^adrtvnrm^') found 
in the upper part of the large intestines (or Cmcum) ; 
Ojryuris vermietdarh^ {Aftruris vennir.uhiris, tho wow, or 
thread worm), which inhabits the rectum, or lowest intes- 
tine; Asraris tumbricoiflc-^, (the large roundworm,) mostly 
found in the small intestines ; Jiothrioapha/us talus, (TtP^niu 
tala, the bro(ul tape-worm,) found in the small intestiue.s, 
(principally of the inhabitants of Russia, Poland, and Switzer- 
land, seldom met with in Britain;) Tnnia solium, (tho 
tuf^-worm,) in the .small intestines, geiieriilly alone, but 
oecaiioiially thrive or four together : the Diktoma htpatirum^ 
(or fluke,) is sometimes found in the liver and gall-bladder 
of liiaii, but more coiiiiiioiily of sheep, goals, &c. 

The worms which are occasionally found in t)ther parts of 
the? body are not umler the inlluence of the medicines 
Xi^rnwAanthehninfirs, and we tlierelbre leave them lui noticed 
hen\ 

To assist us iu di.slinguishing tho particular kind of 
wonn preSOnt in the intestinal canal, and to regulate 
thereby our treatment, it is proptu- to mention that the 
maw, or thread worm, and large round worm, are must com- 
nu>u*^in youth, and the tape-worm in adult age. 

From what has been said above, the principles of trcfat- 
meiit may readily he deduced: these are, to strengthen llio 
individual, and weaken the worms, which facilitates their 
expulsion, and diminishes the tendency to their formaiiciii. 
Tliis last is a point of great practical importance ; for nut 
only is it of little use to expel worms already existing in 
the intestines, unless we remove the lendeiiey or dispoMtioii 
to their produetion, but, v<*ry fre(|ueiilly, many of the 
urficles iiiconsfderately admini.'^lcrcd, (wiiicdi however are re- 
garded as valuable ant helmen tics, because, by their opera- 
tion, they bring away Worms,) often do more harm to tho 
individual who takes them than to tho worms. It is clear 
that all articles wliich by their sharp angles mcn.dy irritate 
tho worms must do much more injury to tho inner coat of 
tho stomach and intestines, and cannot ptwsibly he intro- 
duced or insinuated between the mouths of tlie animals and 
the surface to which they are attached. Tho wood cut 
(/ig. 4) shews by what a number of hooks tho tape-worm 
attaches itself to the gut. When we see these, iiee*l wo 
wonder at tho dilih-ulty of e.xpelHiig this formidablo and 
most determined parasite ? 

Tho means employed to eftlict tho ends proposed aro 
veiy numerous, hut reducible to thretj heads * viz., those 
wliich by increasing the peri.staltie motion of the intestines, 
displace tho worms, and often occasion their expulsion, as 
purgative medicines of different kiuds ; those which tend 
to iiicrenso the strength of tho stomach and intestines, and 
system generally, as tonics, or analeptics ; and lastly, tlio.'^o 
which are conceived to act in an especial tnaiuier on tho 
worms, dislodging, weakening, or killing them — or anthel- 
mintics, in the strict sense of the word. Our means must 
be varied, for not only aro tho different kinds of worms 
limited to different parts of the intestinal canal, and the 
species of worms infesting it different at different periods 
of life, but particular subsiances are found to be more etli- 
caeious against ono species than against others. 

As a part of the general treatment of worra.s, purgatives 
are indispensable, and those should be selected wliich bring 
away tho greatest cpuintily of slime; but the frequent re- 
petition of such i.s inexpedient. Calomel with jalap, or 
seaminoiiy may ho given, with the interval of two days 
between each dose, two or three times, followed by tartrato 
of antimony in very small doses, for a week : this may be 
succeeded by aloes, with antimonial powder, which last 
lieing laid aside, preparations of iron alone, or \vith gentian 
and canella, may bo united with the aloes. This plan may 
ho pursued, whatever be the kind of worm supposed to be 
present, being ini*rely intended to im])rove the general health 
of the patient. When the strength is .somewhat increased, 
cold, which is very pernicious to tlic worms, may be added 
to our means of cure, and employed in various ways. Largo 
quantities of eohl water, rendered still colder by di.ssolving 
in it, immediately before drinking, a (quantity of eoinmun 
table-salt, or muriate of so<la, may be taken. Sea-water 
may also be drunk with groat henctit. 

Among our purgative means we must not omit to mention 
sulphate of potass and rhubarb, to which, if there be ncr- 
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Tims smptoms ptesent, such as a tcuflency 

valerian may be advantaf'cmisly adacd. l^n- 
Ihrent mineral \valci*s are of pivjit servu’e?, partic!\ilarly in 
the treatment of the nmw-worni. 1 beso both remove the 
slime in which the worms nestle, and diminish the tendency 
to its formnlion. With this view wo may have recourse lo 
the Bciihih Spa at Norwoud, to Cheltenham, and abmc all, 
to the siiIpliuro«)iis sprinj»s of Ilarrowgate, followed by cha- 
lyhcafrs there, or at Tunbridge. 

TIk‘ ini'aus of stiviigtbeninj? the digestive organs, consist 
of tonie and iistiiiigent medicines, both vegetable and tiiinc- 
ral. Vegetable hitlers are doubly advantageous, since they 
botli strtuigthen the stomach, and prove direct poisons to 
th<* worms: of these, the best are ehamomile lea, and 
infusion of qiiassia, or gentian, lo which muriatic acid, or 
tiiu'tnro of muriate of iron may be added ; for ebiltlron 
the lari rite of iron, being almost tjrsleless, is advisable. 
Th«j utility of vegetable biUtirs is proxc’d by the fact, that 
wlu rever the irifiiliaia, Oyog^hean,) or the tor- 

iiu'ulil. grows, however damn the pasture.s" may be, the 
rot never infests the sheep. A similar irumunity from the 
r «l generally enjoyed by sheep led on the salt marches, 
or A\heiv salt is regularly mixed with their food. (See He- 
futrfv nf Lord Som^/T/7^*.) The omission of a proper quan- 
tity of "sail with our food favours the engenderiug of wonm^ 
'flie great tendency lo the formation of worms in. Holland 
has been mentioned, and wdicu ‘ tfte antient laws oFthat 
enuntt V ordained men to be kept on bread alone, vnnii.rrd 
with, mil, as iho .severest ]Tuinslunent that could be inllieted 
upon Iheiii in their moist eliinnte, tin? effeetwas horrible: 
tin* wri'IcluMl erimiimls are said lo liave been devoured If 
ivarnis',' Idle medicines enumerated constitute the most 
eflectual means of prevemling the return of worms ; those 
whirh follow are deemed the best for expelling particular 
kirols (»1* worms. The tape-woriii {Trru in solium) is almost 
iuvariahly expelled dead, by a large dose nf Cil'of turpentine ; 
and even" the round worm is influc'need by it m soinc- 
w iiat smaller dos«?.s. Scareely any other arlicde iH*ed ho erii- 
]ili»\e(l, unless tlu^ disagreealdo smell and taste he objected 
to, w he!i till! hr ujera auihvhmutiru should be given as at once 
tale and efheacious : wo uiiglit miturally expect this result, 
siiice il l)olongs lo the same natural family tribe as iho tor- 
incnfil, viz. tile Homeeev, Tlio root' of Ihe pomegranate is 
much <'?%leenn-d in India. . No ivliaiwo slmuld bo placed on 
the root ol‘ the male fern, as it m only useful against the 
Jlofhrirtrt'-p/Ktlus lotus, or lu'oad taj^e tvonn, which, Ihough 
common in Sw it/erlarid, is rare in Britain. 

7’lie ofUir nuntit worm is almost invariably expelled by 
the S)>iiirh,i Miinjlondira^ or Indian pink, tvbudi belongs to 
the same natural family as the' l)og-t)oan, or water trefoil, 
viz., the (irntoinw. Tilt* On/urr.s\ or maw-worms, arc llio 
most tnuibl'-some to the patient, ami the, must diflicult to 
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1. Two )ohita of i\io 'rsriiln Rnliiim, t.-xjx* vorni, niMjrnlfloil, in on** of wliich Art* 
aotfit iho niimoioii-. ii\o. or u. Tlif» iiihlucl wliirh they poicfl out. 

2 Siimo of Uu* muvlt ma.rnilh a. a. U,mc 1 of lllc aiituiul. sfi n in lionl 
to fttiow tin* iiioutli in tiir rmiro. sun-ouiiilocl bv u rirdo ,»f linoks, iiimI Uii* 
four suckors, «. ti. n. it., of whirh two un* uU. ViuiUly iirotriiili*i!. ntul two 
rotiTAcUHl. 4, 1 ilo moutlt v-'ith its hooks. 5. Two of thv hooks, wry urSAtty 
msgalflcd. A sucker, much mngnifh'il. 
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remove, as m^icinos taken by tlje mouth are too 
altered before reaching the rectum to produce any great effeet. 
After the employment of the above-mentioned general mea- 
sures, Wo should use local means only. The intolerable 
itching which they occasion khout the rectum, is best re- 
lieved by a lavement of tt|feet-oil. A lavement of very cold 
water, or lime-water, may be useful, if after it, a portion of 
I aloes be introdnditd, and left to dissolve in the bowel. In- 
! jeetions of tobacco, and the use of oil such dangerous ar- 
i tieles as bear s-foot. (Heflebetrus foetidus,) are to be avoided, 
j The -same may be said of tin-fllings, edwhage, and all 
things which cun act only as mechanical irritants. 

ANTHEM, in music, a word of doubtful origin, but sup- 
posed to b© derived from &dTt*piovia (see Antiphony), bc- 
Vauso aritieiitly sung alternately by the two sides of ilie choir 
"it then, however, was originally but a simple hymn, or 
kind of psMm-tune. The term is now applied to those c^unq^n- 
sitions in use in all our chofts,8^ to verses fi-om the psalms, 
or to any portion of the Scriptures or liturgy, niid Iho 
anthem may he for one, two, or any’ number of \oicc*s, but 
rarely exccwls five parts. 

There arc three kinds of ttufhem, — verse; full, irilh 
verse; and full. The first, wbi<‘b is solo, or duet, &c., ba i 
only one voice to a part, uml, requiring nicety orexeeuliou, 
is generally assignod to the iK'st singers in the choir. ^ri?e 
second, consisting chielly of chorus, is sung by tin? uliolo 
choir, but the verso parts by single voices. The third is 
eh(H-us wholly, and perfurmeii by all the voices. 

The English school has always exctdlevl in the coinpii- 
silion of anthems. Tallis led the way in full anthoms, and 
was immediately followed by Bi^d^^ and Earrant. Their 
harmony is quaint, but indescrihahly solemn, and in tnw* 
keeping with the Holliie structures wlierein il was Hr l 
heard, and still continues lo resound, fanes whoso ‘hiuh 
omlunved roofs ' soften and bleml the tones of the ‘hill 
voiced choir behmV and give an etlect to the iiiusie which, 
Milton might well say, ‘brings all heaven before our e^os.* 
Orlando Gibbons sooii succeeded tliost? masters, and in th^» 
same kind of anthem but liigbly elaborated, and f*nri< ]u d 
with wliatoNor llorid eoiuitcrpoint could supply — brong])! 
forth vvorks that have always been, and must ever continue 
to be, admired, not for their ingenuity only, but their (dlecl. 
Blow was one of the llrst to introduce thl^ ver.so aiitheiu, hiii 
his compositions, dry and .still*, are become nearly ohaoleio. 
Purcell, his pupil, ])rodueed numerous anthems, some few of 
them exhibiting striking beauties, and mueli grandeur of 
coneeption, but the majority, b(*ing written in the manner of 
liis ma.ster, are more Itxiriied than )#]easing. MichaoJ W^i.-e 
nnd .Jererniah (’lark made our cathedrals acquainted with 
natural and pathetic imdody ; and Doctors Croft, Gn»ene, 
Boyce, and Nares, in anthems of all the thr(*e specie;?, 
united air and harmony, genius and learning, in a manner 
une(|ualled ; though it is to bo regretted that their works 
are so little knowui, except wlicie choir service is performed, 
and so seldom heard, if ever, in tnir parochial churches and 
other ohicps of worship. 

A'NTHE?*nS is the genvis of plants to which the useful 
herb chamomile belongs. It is c)f the compound llowered 
order, and is distinguished by having the .scales that sur- 
round its llovvcr-heads membranous at the border, like those 
of !i chrysanthemum, from which genus il, in fact, ditfers 
chielly m the receptacle of the ftovvers being furnLshed with 
little chalfy projc'-tions. 

Anthemis unlntis, or chamomile, is fro(iuent in a wild slate 
on many of the coimnons near J.ondon, vvhero it. add.s ii 
peculiar richne.ss of colour and frugruiice to tlie turf. It is 
a very dwarf plant, v\ith finely-eut leaves: its tlowor-hoads 
are while in the ray. but deep y«‘llovv in the disk; all the 
parts are intensely bitter, but especially the little yellow 
ilowers of the disk : for this reason the wild blossoms are far 
more etHeacious than those of Iho cultivated sort, in which 
there is scarc*i*ly^ any disk ; lh(^ flowers of the ray having 
almost cntirt'ly usurped their place. Besulcs the bitter 
principle for vvhi<*li chamomile is so celebrated, it has been 
found by' <*hcmists to contain camphor and tannin, and also 
a volatile oil of a beautiful blue colour. 

Tlieiv is another wild plant, called Anthemis rntnta, or 
mayweetl, which must not he conftiundod with chamomile, to 
vvhiidi it bears great rcsenibl;m<*e : it may be distinguished 
by its being an erect branching plant, with ail exceedingly 
disagreeable and powerful odour. 

Anthemis tinctoria is used in France by the dyers for the 
sake of a brilliant yellow tint, which is obtained mm it. 
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ANTHER. The part thus named in plants is the upper 
half of the stamen, or fertilizing of a llower ; it is the 

case which contains the pollen m which the principle of fer- j 
tilization is inclosod. An anther {generally consists of two 
hollow Ipbea# lying side by side, and united by a tleshy body, 
which is sometimes of gnmt sizC but more usually ex- 
tremely small, and called the coiinectivunij Their position 
is, for the most part, such that, when thejropen, the line by 
which they hurst is next the stigma, so that the pollen they 
emit niay fall upon that organ ; but to this there are many 
exceptions, and we sometimes find the anther so placed, that 
it is impossible to explain the manner in which its pollen 
can reach the stigma, without supposing the pollen to be 
conveyed by insects. 

The deviations from the usual structure of the anther arc 
cNuised, in most cases, either by the autrinenUtionuor sup- 
l»rossion of some of its parts, ter example, the lol>es somc- 
timt^s grow together into ona/ and then the anther is only 
one celled, instead of two-cellbd ; or one of the lobes of the 
anther never grows, and then also it is ono-celleil. In 
oilier cases, <Mch lobo is divided into two partitions by a 
plate lliat springs out of its back in the inside, and then an 
:\nlhi?r becomes four celled. Anthers generally open by a 
line that passes along the face of the lobes from end to end; 
but it not unfrequently Jiccurs, that a ])orUon only of this ^ 
line opens, and tb(*n they are said to burst by pores, as in 
the pi>tato Idossoin. 

Tlie most singular deviations from regular structure are 
thtise in which the* conneetivurn becomes excessively en- 
larged. In tlio hand-llower of Mexico, it is eolounal deep 
red, and so long ;md lleshy as lo he far larger than tlie lobes, 
and lo resciuldv; the taloii of a hint of prey. In niuny ol‘ 
the ringeiit flowers it spr(‘ads horizontally, till the lobes are 
tjiiilt* separ.Ued fr.mi each other at the base, and thrown 
from a perp«.-udicular into a liorizonlal position: arrd in tliO 
com moil sage it foniis a long, tlat hofly, which looks exactly 
like a second filament placed across the first one. 

The dehiscence, or act tif bursting, of the anther, should 
take place at the exact time when the stigma is ready to 
re(M.M\e the inlluimce of the pollen, and this is insured by the 
folliiwing beautiful cjnlrivaoce of nature. At the time when 
tlie tliwer is closed, all the pruTs contain nuu^li more uatery 
in iiller than after its bursiiiig : tliis su|»erlluily of water is 
got rifl of by the pisiilium ab-orhing it like a si>Ongti from 
the surrounding parts : by degrees the anther among the 
rc*st lu'ciuiies dry, and as so )n as that happens an^iiniuenso 
mimher of tiny springs wiiich line the antlier. ha\ing no 
appivciahle individual force, hut a considerable power wIkui 
combined, begin to contr.ict sideways, and at last ])uU 
asunder the two sides of each lobe, which give^ way at the 
line of.ilehiscence above referred lo, an<l the jiollon falls out, 
or is c?jccte(l, aceording to the degree of rapidity with which 
the springs contract. Jt is scarcely possible to find in all 
the animated w'orld a mtiro striking ])roof of the perfect 
d(?sign with which every part of every living object is fitletl 
for the fulfilment of the end of its creation. 

If an anther is looked at in its most usual state, it seems 
so diHorent from any other organ in plants, that one would 
not suspe<'t it to be wdiat it really is, a part of a petal in dis- 
guise. But if we look at a double n)se, or a double pmony, or 
almost any other double llower iu which the stamens are 
(•hanged into petals, >ve shall find abundant proofs that an 
anther is only the upper cud of a petal iu a contracted 
slate ; each lobe will lie seen to answer to one side of the 
petal, and tlu^ eonnectivuni to Ife the central part of the 
petal ; or if the t?vidence nlTorded by a double, and, therefore, 
a monstrous, llower he objected to, take a white water- 
lily, and you will see so insensible a transition from petals 
to stamens, that no one can say where the limit is between 
them, for man> of the parts are half petals and half anthers. 
Botanists have numerous anatomical facts by which the real 
nature of anthers is further proved, but this would not ho the 
place for an explanation of them ; we can only point out to 
our readers the curious circumstance, that what are consi- 
dered totally distinct organs, may bo often shown to be 
nothing but other organs in mu.s(|uerade. [Sec Filament, 
PoLLKN, StAMKN, SeXBS OF PLANTS.] 

ANTHO'LOGY, a compound Greek word, used meta- 
phorically, signifying a Garland oj' FI owrrs, viz. of poetry, 
and consisting of short poems on amatory, convivial, 
mural, funereal, monumental, descriptive, dedicatory', sati- 
rical, and humorous subjects. Their c.hai*acleri.siic morit 
consists in the just expression of a single thought with 


brevity and poetic beauty. The compass of a few couplets 
admits not of sublimity, but is well fitted to exhibit ele- 
gance without iediousness. The term anthoio^ry is pecu- 
liarly appropriated to a coltcctiun of Greek epigrams, 
taking tho . word not in the pnflned sehsc in whicli wo 
now use it, for a pointed ana witty conceit, hilt in the more 
enlarged and literal acceptation, of an inscription. Tlie 
carlioat and closest lipplication of the form ejiigrara was to 
certain short sent enccs inscribed on offerings in the temple.s. 
Insci‘ip*tions on buildings in gonernl, on the statues of gcnls, 
herocS;^iving or dead men, next came under the denomina- 
tion. They might be eitlicr in verse or prose. Their bre- 
vity, easily impreAing striking events or illustrious names 
on the memory, recommended them also to general ])ur- 
p^Ci(. A moral precept, or the main hearing of a law, was 
embodied in this convenient fonii. The lover was sure t> 
breathe out his passion in a simple strain of lenderiics.s und 
gallantry. Hence, every little poem presenting one distinct 
idea, or insulated ai'gument, grudtially acquired tlie title of 
epigram. The largest portion of those collected in the 
Gn^ek Anthology was written in honour of the di*ad, intro- 
ducii^ their naliies 'dud characters, or occupatioii.s ; (»r ns 
tributes to beauty, in gratitude for acceptance, or in coui- 
piaint on account of rejection ; some of them are panegyrics 
oh living and illustrious virtue ; others contain brief records 
of reinarkahlc' events ; others again consist of observations 
on humun life, for the most part in a dark style of cnlnurinii. 
Tho weariness of old age, the shortness and uiisalisfaetury 
tenor of human life, the murmurs «)f sickness, and the 
miseries of poverty, arc favourite topics. Bucchanah.in 
poetry is mixed up with exhortations to eat ami drink, 
for to-morrow w'e die. Tlii.s pivvailiug tendency lllU'^t 
be ascribed to the vague iiotiou.s, iindefined pros^jn-ct**, anil 
ditl’erently sustained liupes respecting our Iransilinn inio 
softie other state of existema? by which the philor;..iplu'rs, 
jioets, and ordinary men of these times were i*qually per 
plexed. Hut, however gloomy tliis view of tilings nnghl he, 
it was compatible witli a not uiipK.*asing piuho'i, and raided 
their aniutury and eoiivivial ell’usioiis above vulgar voluptu- 
ousness, or mere festive riot. 

Meleager tlie Syrian, wlio^e exact <l:ite seem^ dillicult i > 
fix, lived pnibaldy somewhat le-s than a ci*ntur\ he lore the 
Christian a*ra, aiul is generally understood to ha\e first 
eolleetcd the scattered fragments of tlie Grecian iuscrij>ii\ i* 
muse. More than one ]) Tsoa lu»:iring tho name of MeUMger 
has boon mentioned by Diogenes I.aertiiis and 1>> Alheiueus 
hut tlie internal e\idence of two epigrams seem^, to deter- 
mine flic epoch of Uiat Mtdeager to w lioiii we owe this 
heaiilirul e illeetipn. Its interest mainly arises IVoin iis being 
a record of the intellectual vigour of Greece in its declining 
da}s, when her onergy, whether in arms or iu arts, had be- 
eoiuc le.ss active, hut had iml entirely died aivay. 

To eritieize, or eVen to n:Lme,.1he host of authors e<»ni- 
prised in this collection would be tedious; we slvall barely 
mention the ftucccsiiivo forms in which it rc. appeared. 
Philip of Thessalonica continued the work about tlie time 
of Tiberius. Tlie addiiional eoiuposifitnis were less inte- 
resting, but still pleasing. In the sixth century, Aga- 
thias collected the miscellaneous" fragments of his time, 
and added his own contributions to tho expiring muses oi 
Greece. The bent of his own mind towards poetry seems 
to have been strong; in early youth he had produced a col- 
lection of amorous ]K)enis, eiitilled Daphniara, which w'ould 
have done honour to betUu* times. He had a coadjufor iu 
his friend Paul the Silentiary, an oiru-er in the court of Jus- 
tinian, corresponding lo the modern gentleman-usher, whoso 
topics were desultory, and his style that of IIh; courtier and 
the voluptuary. From the decay of ni:nuiscripl.s, and the zi’al 
of tho clergy in the dark ages against all works of ima- 
gination or of gaiety, our present coUeclion, although large, 
has lost many of its brightest and earliest ornaments; and 
it so happens, that it retain.s more piec^js from the eompila- 
tiou of Agathias, than from that of his two predecessors 
Ct^ointly. 

In the tenth century, Constantinus Ccphalas saved thc.^e 
manuscripts from oblivion by re-cdiling them. Maximus 
Planudcs, a monk of the fourteenth century, w'us the last 
collector. Ilia selection \vas marked by a waul of discri- 
mination. The first printed edition of the was 

that of Laacaris, accompanied with some (J reek verses hy the 
editor, and a Latin epistle to Pietro de' Median. It hear> the 
date of Florence, 1494. Claude de iSaumaise, heiter known 
U) the world by the Latin name of Salmasius, and to Lug- 
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lislimen qr llio antagonist of Milton, who lived in the Rix- 
teenlh and the first half of the seventeenth centurioR, i 
deliM ted the unfitness of Planudes for the duties of un ] 
editor, hy the discovery, in «f a MS. in the library of ] 
Heidelberg. The liisfory of this MS. may be seen in 
Schoell, (iii. 42, &e.> During the eighteenth century, Sui- 
das and the ni.irniscripts in the public libraries of Kurope 
were niiisacked, and a valuable booty of epigrams, undis- 
fo\ored or rejected by Planudes, enricdied the AjiuJerta of 
Prunck and the Antnolofria of Jacobs. Thd former work, i 
Afuilerta J’eferiim Poetarum Grtccorum^ is cofttained in 
tiireo vol 111 lies, octavo, Strasburg, 1772-fi : the latter in 
liiirteen volumes, octavo, i^ipzig, 17U4-1814. Jacobs was j 
partly led to his undertaking by the motive of ext luding the I 
extraneous matter in Brunrk's edition, picked up from | 
J’ragments of the minor Grecian poets, which did not come 
properly within the definition of an anthology : but .Jacobs 
biniself retained the lyrics and elegiacs of Simooidcs, the 
rtnnains of ArchikKihus and Baccbylidos, and tb<* hymns of 
Procliis. The edition of Jacobs is .the latest, and best. But 
there is much matter strictly applicable to this purpose still 
left unedited. There arc some inscriptions^ fojf, instaiU|P» in 
the Elgin colloetioii of the British Musdiim, IhSt ought to be 
udilod to any future edition. . 

A volume of translations, cbieily fiwu the Greek Anthg- 
/ogy, was published in 1800 by Messrs: Blahd and']V[orivale,* 
with contributions from other gentlemen. ‘ This has been 
twice republished ; once in 181:5, with, a considerable mass 
of extraneous and irrelevant matter in the shape of notes 
and illustrations, both in progo and verse j^and again in 
18:J3. In the last edition, the su))erltuitios »)f the, preceding 
one are removed, and a number of additlOiiaV**^Spccimens, 
tniiny of tluuii by younger translators, are introduced: and 
in this state tlio work may be rcconiniondbd as presenting a 
very elegant and faithful specimen of the original Greek 
Anthology, and one which is not likely to' be Surpassed. 
(For a full account of the editions, &c. of the Anthology, 
see Schoell, Gpsr)ift'/itr (ier (rfier/t. Lift. vol. iiji.) 

ANTIIONV, ST., the fiiwt institutor of tlio monastic lift*, 
was born at a village in Ujipfer Egynt, in the yeW 25l. HiS 
parents, who w«»re wcaUbVi^are said to have, prevented liini, 
when young, from nequining any other Idfhguago than iiis 
native Coptic. Having understood ^%ome pasRuges ot diir' 
Saviour’s pivcepts in their litoral sense, he dfyk|buted>thc^. 
property which, came to Inm hy infi^itaneei nt an .early* agd,^ 
lartly among his nrtglvbours' anjji partly td the pofer'; ntYd; 
laving plact'd a sister wjp) was committed to his charge* in' 
a house of virgins, retired to a Rolitude i^thb ncijghhqiir- 
hood of his miti\e village, w|iere hc^is repllaentod’^o have 
Jieen tempted hy the devil in a fft*eat variety of shapes. In 
this retirement he was reputed to have deceived the gift of 
tniraelc‘s. A great number of disciplo3,v in*jbniMqucnce, 
crowded about him,' at whose importunity he erected various 
inonasterios, where they pewsed their time in abts: of devo- 
tion and in manual labour. He in ^aid' to have erected his 
first monasteiy at Phaium, noar Aphrodittpidis, about the 
year 305. • S 

In 312, during the persecution under Ms^xirnimis, he 
went to Alexandria to encourage and give consolation totbc* 
Christians, who were suffering martyrdom ; and abgut the 
same time, built a second monastery called Pispir, m*ar the 
Nile. 

After a long resid(*ncc in the place of bis first retreat, he 
withdrew farther from his native village, to Mount Col/um, 
near the Red Son, whew he made a ruined sepulchre his 
residence. Hero also followers flocked to hiin,r and fra- 
ternities for seclusion aftd mortification wen' forni/<id" under 
his example ; and hero he was again assailed by the dpvil. 

Towuni the close of life, about the year 35.0, St. Anthony 
again went to Alexandria, at the request of Atlianasius, to 
flefeud the faith against the Arians. At this time he is said 
to have converted many to Christianity. Declining to accept 
an invitation from the Emperor Constantino to visit Con- 
stantinople, he returned to his cell, where ho died in tlie 
year 350. The most nntient martyrologios naming him on 
the 17lh of January, it has been concluded, that that was 
tho day of his death. 

Seven of St. Anthony's letters, written originallv in Coptic, 
hut translated into J.Atin, arc extant in the Bibliotheca 
Pat rum* His life was written hy his friend St, AUianasius. 
St. Anthony left one of his sheep-skins, with the cloak in 
which he lay, to Athanasius; his other sheep-skin to 
the bishop Serapion:j^;J^^|i^r shirt to Macarius and 


Amatlms, two brethren, or disciples, who were with him at 
his death. 

Among tho miracles believed to have been wrought hy 
his intercession, was the cure of the distemper called tho 
sacrtjd fire, since that time called St. Anthony's fire, and in 
modern days erysipelas. In 1095, a religious order was 
founded in Fmncc, called the Qrder of St. Anthony, the 
members of which were to take care of persons atflicted with 
this disorder. 

The temptations of St. Anthony were favourite subjects 
with the early engravers ; probably from the scope which 
they alfimled for invention and imagination. Vasari says 
Uiat Miclioel Angelo, when a boy, w^as .«o struck with 
Schoiigapcr's print of St. Anthony tormented by devils, 
(the oarlicst of these productions,) that, ho copi(»d it in 
colours. (See the 'Acta Sanctorum hy the Bollandi^ts, 
Januift*yl 7; Alban Butler's Lives of the Sainta ; Moivn ; 
and Cave's Ilistoria LiteehUa,) 

ANTHONY, ST., FALLS OF, arb in tho Mississippi 
River, in 45° N. laW immediately above tho junction of 
St. Peter’s River, [See Mi.ssissiPPi.] 

ANTHONY’S. ST., FIRE. [See Erystpklas.] 

ANTHOXANTHUM, a genus of grasses, one specie.^ of 
which (A. 4 >dorn////w) is well known to furmors under the 
•jinimc of the .wree/ vernal ^ra^* It is a .small annual plant, 
i bearing itlf llowurs in short beads, which are not v(*ry com- 
pact. and broader at the bottom than the lop. Tho llowcrets 
of which it is composed are a pale, yellowish green ; each 
cemsists of two sbarp-pointod. smooth glumes, within which 
i\Xp two other dark-brown, hairy p!ilea\eacli having an awn at 
its buck ; the stamens are only two in number. This grass is 
of little importance for its nutritive qualities, but it is much 
esteemed for the sweet smell of its leaves, whicli causijs 
much of the well-known fragrance of new-iiiou ii hay. 



Anthtaantlmni odorattim. 

a, a ilowor-head b, a Aoworct moremagniliod. 

A'NTHRACITE, a black, light, mineral substance, 
ref^>nibling coal ; so named from anthrar^ charcoal. 

1 1 is also called blind coal, because it burmi without flame ; and 
glance coal, from tho German word glam (lustre), bc*cause 
it has often a shining surface like graphite, or blatdilead, as 
it is improperly called, tho' suhatance of which pencils are 
made, and to which it is very clo^ly allied in composition. 

In some systems ', of mineralogy it is divided into 
filaty^ and anthraeito; but these are nier6 acci- 

dental varieties of strucinro, and are- all of the same cherai- • 
eal oompusitiom when the pure anthracite is separated from 
the matrix, or from the foreign matter with which it is 
mechanically mixed. Its speiafio gravity is tib^t 1400^ 
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water being 1000; it is slowly oombustiblo, but with 
out lianie, and aooonling to the analysis by Schaub of a 
specimen from the Meisner, it contains UG per cent, of pure 
carbon; it is, in fact, a mineral charcoal. Naphtha may 
be considered as one extremity of the mineral (carbonaceous 
substances, and anthracite as the other; and from the 
highly-inttauimablc Uu^d naphtha, we have numerous 
varieties of mineral tar, or petroleum, bitumen, asphaltuin, 
eannel coal, caking coal, slaty coal, &c., all diiiiinishing in 
intlamuiability, until at last we come to the blind coal, or 
anthracite. If asphaltum, or indurated mineral pitccli, be 
suhjeicttnl to distillation, at a certain stage of the process, 
when it has lost a part of the bitumen which it contains, 
it resembles caking Newcastle coal ; continuing the dis- 
tillation, it pusses into a substance which is identical with 
anthracite, both in appearance and composilioii. It very 
often liappens that the coal strata in our mines are traversed 
by dilw.'s of basalt ; and it is B frequent occurrence in such 
cases, that the coal, where it comes into contact with the 
basalt, is (converted into anthracite, olten to a considerable 
depth, and it sometimes aciiuires a columnar striuitiire. 
From these circumstances, g<M)logists have drawn two in- 
ferences : first, that the basalt, when it cauu^ in (*.ontt)^t with 
the coal, must havis Ikmui in a melted state Ijke lava, the 
heat driving oif the hitunfimi of the coal ; and, s«!condly, 
that nntliraf'ite, when found in other strata tlilm the c(jal* 
measures, may very probably he (‘oal alU^nMl by heat. 
•Small ({iiantitics of anthracite are found in the primary 
strata of most countries, as, for instance, in the old .slate of 
(.'oriiwull, Devon, and Cumberland, where the appe^arances 
ItMl to borings and other works in search of coal. ItThas 
hfcii frequently met with in the rocks of the transitinn 
si?ries, hut it was never known to exist in rocks of that 
])eriod in considerable quantity, until Mr. Weaver, three 
years ago, in a paper on the geology of tlui Scaitli of 
Ireland, described h<?ds of anthracite Ofjcurring iq 
slate and grauw’acke, so thick os to he regularly woilced | 
for the purpose of burning the lime of tluji district. He 
.says tliat the most (considerable collieries luivc yielded i 
25,000 tons annually, and adds, that all the coal of tin? 
province of Munster, with the exception of that of the 
county of Clare, is of the same sort. It is reniarjcable, 
too, that this anthracite coal, aiyl a shitff highly charged 
\\itli y)yrit(?s, which accompanies it, are full of impressions , 
of plants of the fern tribe, such us e(piiheta aiid ^alamitqs, 
analogous to those found in the tnu^ (nial-founations ? this* 
s an important circumstance with r(if(.*r(MU‘e fo ^the histoiy 
of anthracite, and gives strong countenance to' the opinion 
that this substance, oven in the oldest of the stratified rocks, 
is ()f vegetable origin. It is found in many of our eoal- 
iiiin(‘s, but generally in those situations wliere the coal 
comes in contact with basalt. It is also met with where 
basalt conies into contact with carhoiiaceous^'deposits^of 
niorc miKlorn date, aa at the Meisner, a mountain netir 
Kschweg, ill Hesse. 

ANTHROPO'GRAPIIV. a term designed to exjn*ess 
the object of one branch of physical geography. | 

The object of anthropography, which literally sign i fuss 
vuin-deamption^ ig, to describe the actual geographical 
distribution of tho human race ; to classify it uccoitI- 
iiig to the varieties of physi(?al 'ifharacter and language ; 
to distinguish between nations or tribes which have the 
same general physical character and spegk theVitme lan- 
guage, and nations or tribes which seem td belong to one 
stock, and have from circumstanccH adopted the language 
ol another stock ; to describe brictly the religious mid domes- 
tic usages which constitute tho basis of national charact(U‘. 

The term ethnogmphy (nation-description) is sometimes 
used by German writers in the sense which w'o have given 
to anthropography; tlmigh, as far as we have observed, 
when s<> used, the word ethnography is rather more liniitiMl 
irr its signification than that which we have assigned to 
anthropography. Some German writers use also the word 
Volkerhunde (people-knowledge) as an equivalent toetlino- 
graphy. But ethnography has of lute years lieen rather usimI 
to express an historical investigation into the origin and mi> 
grations and connexion of various peoples. Taking it in 
this sense, ethnography is purely of an historical cliaraotcr, 
and may bo considered as distinct fnim anthropogrophy. A 
scries of anthropographies, of dilfcrcut epochs, w'ould form 
tho true basis of c&nography. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY, derived, like most of our otlior 
terms in science, from the Greek, implies the science or 
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theory of man. It has been little cultivated among us 
a separate study, notwithstanding its obvious importance, 
and has never, wo believe, been miuh^ the subject of an 
especial cours(* at our universities. It is ollierw i.>e, hfi'Aevcr. 
in Germany, where various profi^ssors have rearl lectures on 
it, and subsequently puhlLshed their treatises. Of tht\se, 
by far the most distinguished is that of Kant, tin? last, and 
from its nature, as divested of abstruse; speculation, the 
most popular of his works. It was puhlislicrl by him about 
the year 1798, from his text book, having been for thirty 
years accustomed to give a winter course of lectures on this 
suhjec-t, and another during the sumiiK^r on physical geo- 
graphy, to a mixed audieiK!©, as a relief from his more 
.severe duties as professor of pure philosophy. His ohs(*rva- 
tions supply the best notion of that which ought b* consti- 
tute such a science, and the uses to he drawn from if, 
wlien j)rop(?rly ex('cutc(l. 

A fheory of the science of man, systematically executed, 
may either ho directed to explain tho phenomena and prin- 
cildcs of our corporeal naturo- and in that case it would he 
properly (filled physinlo^ral ; or it might be calculated b» 
furnish instriKfiion for the cultivation and improvcinent of 
our inl(dl( 3 i*tiuil and moral powers, and the knowUnlgc' (»f 
man, both as an individual and a species, in whi(?h ca.so it 
mi^ht be lefiiuid pragmaticial anthropology. The former. 
It IS evidtiHt, turm on the investigation of what iiatun? 
mak('s hf man itio Latter on what mamas a free aginit, 
cither makes, or can and ought t«) make of himself. If 
I th(? cause of memory ifi man is assumed to he impres- 
sions left bolMnd in the brain, he must be content to n'liiain 
a ndere spectator of Nature's mechanism, and can turn his 
ohscrvafintls nh' a(*.count : whereas, if he applies his ex- 
pcri(?nce of what has been found useful or prejudicial to 
ineiriory, in order to acquire greater power or facility in its 
(ixcrcistj, the knowledge thus ohtiuried, being formed intc 
a system^ would constitute that hrancdi of authropology 
whicli wc have called ])ragmatical, and which it would lie 
iisidiil for him to cultivate. 

r' Such ah aiithnipology, considered as knowledge of the 
I world, is stibscquont in its (‘ultivation to the jjeriod of acade- 
mical studios ; it considers man as a citizen of tJic world, 
rind has nothing properly to do with tho natural variedies of 
the liumaii race ; neither does it invade tho secluded circle 
of what is called the great world, the indivuhials of which 
are too near tu, each other, and too remote from the n;ht of 
I thdr sp(;cTes, to In; ohsiirved with advantage. Among tho 
best means for caltivatitig it, after laying in a proper store 
of that gemwal information which takes precedence* of all 
local hmi palfBal knowledge, is travel, and the reading of 
travels to which may he added as ai«ls, if not direct sources 
of anthro])oli)gy,' history, hiograjiliy, the dramu, ami evcui 
novelW^niul Toiuaiices. 

The chief obstach‘s to its su*quircmeut, and attaining the 
rank of a science, arc, in otlifrs, the nnwillingness to lu? 
observed- in n/^lr.v(7iM?.v, the counter cheek, that wliile \\<; 
are under alfiy eanotiou, we cease to observes and when v\e 
(diHftrve, llui ('thotkm* . eeasrs ; lastlv, the Ibret* (»f habit, 
wbiefi p(?rpl0xes our jildgmemt, bolli as to what by nature 
j W(.» ours(‘lvc.s aro> and \vhat our neighbour ;s. 

A systcnuitie.. and yet popular aiithroptilogy, such as is 
I (l(*se.rihed in Ibo Iblhiwing outline of Kant s v nrk, illus- 
trated with examples accessible to all nv.iders. is \ alcubilcd 
to b(t of great utility, by aiVording, in the copioiisne.^s of ibe 
tabular ht;ads under which our active quabtie.-» are anangiMj, 
so many occasions and induceinonls to select any oia* for 
special study and (dassifuiatioii in its prn|)er depart ineiit. 
In this iiiatiner, the separate labours of individual, ami 
ev'cn casual contributions, would, in the imil> oi tlie plan, 
ac(|uire a spontuiK'ous dibtribiition and piogri*s.sive concen- 
tration towards a wliole— thus forwarding and lUiCcbTaiing 
tho growth of so useful a scicnct*. 

C'ONTKNTS. 

Part I. — Anthrnpnfomcnl Didartin^ or ins/rurfimn J\\t 
learning bf>th the Interior ami Exterior nf .\tnn. 

Book 1. Of the Faculty of Cognition. 

Of Self-consciousncss. 

Self-love (egoism). 

Actual consciousness of our representations. 

Sel f-observation . 

Representations wo have without being ('.on sc ions uf 
them. 


[THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA.] 
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Di.itiiK-tiK'ss and iudistinctnoss in tin? consciousness of 
nui’ r*‘jn inns. 

Sfii*-'* m o;>|) »^iUi.>n tt> misDii. 

A |> l‘‘»‘ Mrili*V. 

<)iir |».»\v« r ill rc.spoct of llie faculty of cognition in 

Aiiui'*i*l pl.iy ^^ith sensuous upparcnce. 

moral iitrcclalioii (eounlerfciliug). 

'I’t.o tivf extiM-nal senses. 

"I'iM- internal sense. 

( aijM-. of the increase or dinihmtion of sensations in 

iii';jree. 

( ) )-,iruction, weakening, and total loss of sensation. 

insentive faculty in its ditterent species. 

I'a. v.lu uf hringing the post an<l future before us by tlie 
I iiiajiiialiun. 

InvuUuitars tictu»n in Ueallh, /. ilrcaui. 

I‘ arnll\ ol' dt'sigll. 

r.u'ultv of cognition in a*s far as grounded on under- 
staieiing. 

iniirnniie^k and diseases of the inind» ^'ith respect to its 
i.ieultN of (Mjgnition. 

Taloiii.-^ in the fac.uli) of cognition wit, sagacity, and 
nrn;itMlily or geiiiiiH. 

lkK»K 11. Of the Sense of Pleasure and Pain.-> 

Of sensual pleasure. 

A. —Soii'ie for the atrrvrablf*, or sensual pleasure 
in the perception of an object. 

11. — Sense for the hvitutifn!^ or taste. 

Bouk 111. Of the Fucultv of l)4*Mre. 

Of the alfectioiis (emotions). 

Passii>us. 

Highest physical good. 

Highest Mioral-fdiysical gtnid. 

Part n, f 7t art trims/ ir, or the way to fin<I 

out the Interior from the Kxterior. 

A. Ot'llir rrliaiuetta* oi' (Jie poi'fioii, 

1. Disposil jo/i, 
g. 'J ViiiperuiiH'rit. 

.’t. C-liiiraeier of the iiiirid (mode of thinking). 
Ph\ siognuny. , 

[5. Ohiirueler of family. 
a. ,, of liutiun. 

I>. „ of race. 

K. ,, of species.— /W/V/^fiZ/Vw of the Chu- 

Viirfrr of thr IJnoinu Iturr. 

( Sc<' Iv.ml h/i/iri'jHthfnri,* /// .Pm^motisrhor hinsirht^ 
Fourth edituin. Pp. By J. F. Herliart. 

ANTH Ut)lM >'IM1 ACtl. [See C annih \l.» 4. | 

ANTH UOPOMOHPH rSM, a com pound Greek w'ord, 
Iit«ually sigint\ing * the n^preM^ntatioii of human iuruj::' hut 
it is projKTly uscil to sigiuly tlu* * iv}u*i*seutu1it)u of dhinity 
tinder a huiiuin torm ami the nutioiis or ^eets \\h^.buve 
jullnwcd ihis practiee have hei-n sometimes called Atllbro- 
])omorphili*s. The FgAptiaiis represented deities under 
iiuiuan tonus, ns well as those of animals, and soinetiiues 
nmler a eomhiiialion of the two. antienl Persians, us 

Herodotus tells us, (i. 131,) adored the Supreme Ih‘ing 
under no visible foi m of their *>wri t ri'alitai, hut they wur- 
shipped on ihe tops tif iiiountaiii.s, and sacnlicod to the 
sun and iiujon, to earth, lire, water, and tin* winds. Tlie 
llehreWfi were forhuldcMi 1 Fxoilus xx. 4, .^») to make any 
imagi* or the representution of any animated being what- 
ever. 

'Idle Greeks were ossontially anthropomorphists, and eonhl 
never separate tlio iflea of superior powers from tlv* repre- 
stMilation of them iiiKler a human form: hemto, m their 
in>thoIog\ and ill their arts, each deity had his distinguish* 
ing aitrihutes and a characteristic human shape. . Perhaps 
no iiatitin has made any progress in the arts of .sculpture and 
})ainting without applying their skill to the representation of 
ileil). Tims painters in gioderu times have represented 
the Sutavim* Pow'er, and our Bibles have sometimes been 
illustrated with engravings of this character. In one of 
the latest editions of the Bible (Mant and ITOyley's), which 
is ilUistratetl by eiigra%ings, the editors have omifttMl all 
rciiresenlation of God, though there are earlier Knglish 
editions of the Bible in which the Supreme Being. is repre- 
.sented as a man. It might he worth while ooiisidering if 
soiui' iin])rove]uent could not he made even on Mant and 
DOyh'y as to the clioire of iUu.stratious. 

Anthropoiii()rphist.s is also the name of a sect of early 
Christians. [See IIsrhtics and Schismatics.'! 
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ANTHUS, (Bcchstein,) the Pipit, a genus of birds as- 
parated by Dr. Heeh stein from the ]..inniPean genus alauda^ 
a separation followed by Temmiiick, Cuvier, Lesson, and 
Selb}\ and justly, for though the pipits have a long ^nd 
claw', and are usually coloured, like the larks, their bill is 
more slender, in consequence of which they never, like tlicm, 
feed on grain. In the form of the Jiead, in the movcinoiit 
of the tail, and their mode of life, they resemble the wag- 
tails {Motacilhi) on the one hand, and on the other tho bluo- 
breast iSyieia ^tircicti). 

Adhering, then, to the distinction of Beehstein, wo cha- 
rai'terize pipits by tho bill being straight, slender, somewhat 
awl-sbapcd tow ards the point, having the base of the upper 
mandiblo keeled, the tip slightly bent downwards, and 
Hutched, Tht* nostrils, situated at the sides of the base of 
the bill, are oval, and partly concealed by a membrane : 
Feet, with the shank (/a/\sw.v) generally exceeding the 
'middle toe in length: toes, three before and one h61iiiid, 
an<l w ith the outer toe adhering to the middle one as far as 
the first joint ; the hind claw rather bmg. The wings have 
j the first (juill very short; tho third and fourth the longest 
iu earh wing. 

*• \V».‘ shall give particular details of each species under 

Pipit. 

ANTIARIS is the hotanieal name of the half-fabulous 
upa^-tree, of which so many idle stories were propagated 
some years .sinci; by travellers. It was said to he a largo 
grow ing in the island of .lava, iu the midst of a desert 
< uust*d liy its own pe^tiferouMjualiiios : its exhalations were 
report’d to he m) unwholesome, that not only did they cuiiso 
death to all animals which approached the tree, but even 
destroyed vegetation for a considerable distance round it; 
and, iinallY, the juice which ilimed from its stem, when 
wouiulerl, was Niiul to ho the most deadly c»l’ poisons. To 
approacli the upas-tree, <*veu (or the nioinentary piirjjose of 
wOTmdting it-s, stein and carrying away the jniee, was stated 
to hi* .st» ilangerou.s that none hut oriiuinaJs under scjitejico 
of death could la* found to iliidertuke the task. As is u.suaJ 
ill suen ease.*,. flii.s fable is ion tided upon eertain naturui 
f phenoiiieiia whieli occur in .lava. There is sindi a tree as 
till' upas, and its juice, if mixed w ith the blood in the body 
of any animal, is speedily fatal; and there is also a tract of 
land in the same i-'^land An which neither animal nor plant 
can exist. But the two eireunistaiices have no relation to 
each other: tin? poisoned tract is a .small valley completely 
surrounded by a steep emhitiikment, like the crater of a vol- 
cano, and is continually emitting from its surface carlionic 
acid gas, which is alike fatal to unimaU and plants; on tho 
other hand, the ])oisoiious upas-tree is not on inhabitant of 
the \alle\. fur nothing can Ihe there, but it flourishes in the 
woods, ill the midst of other trees which are iiiiliarnied by 
its \iciuity^ (For particnlars concerning this fable, see 



Antlarifl macropliyllA (a diminished figure). 

1. xhfcid of mail' flowers in the Imoliionim; j). the same dlvUled ptrpendi. 
cuiacijr; a. a couple of the male flowers ; 4. nbtiUam: 5. tho same 
perpendicularly ; 6. a Auit. 
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parwin'a Boiantc Garden^ and thu Penny Magasnne, vol. 
ii.» p. 322;. for an account of the Valley, consult the 
Journal of the Geographieal Society, voL ii., p. fio.) 

In the eye of a botanist, the upas is a species of the iron us 
Antiaris, which bclonj^s to the natural order Artocarjjea;, a 
group of plants all of which abound in a milky juice, and 
many of whic;h are cXitreniely poisonous. (See Auto- 
CARPR.«.) Of the original species, A. tojricaria, we have 
met with no scientific figure ; it is, however, cultivated in 
the botanical garden, Cmcnlta^ whence we hav9 a leaf or 
two. They are very much like those of Ihe following p^ant, 
A^ fttarmt>hy/la, which has l)een found on the north coast 
of New tlolUind. 

The genus Antiaris has its stamens and pistilla in separate 
flowers. The fonmn* arc collcetod in little heads intlie centre 
of a niiniiti^ three or four-leaved calyx, of which a eonsi- 
deruhle ninnher is inclosed in a hairy iiivolu^i-um funned 
of several llcshy divisions, whicli are rolled inwards. The 
jiistilluiii is sunnonnted by a calyx of sijveral leaves, termi- 
nating ni a io]»g, t\vo-]>arted style, and contains a single 
suspended o\nlum. The pUtillu and the antheriferous 
lIo\v(M - heads stand in pairs, sale by side, in the axilla) of 
tliu leaves. 

AN'I'lllKS, a fortifu^d t^vn and port of France, on the 
IMeiliterranoaii, in the department of the. Var, \ery no4r 
the frontier of the Sardinian dominUms. 3s 7 miles S.K. by 
S. of Pahs and about l'» miles S.VVJ'of Nice, dO" N.lat., 

r' E. long, from (.Irecnwich. 

It is a place (jfgn'at antirpiity, having been founded by the 
Greeks who hatl selllc«l at Massalia, now Marseilles, ^ a 
harrier against the incursions of the Salyes, and the Ligu- 
rians who inhabited tin* Alps. (Sirabo, p. isO.) S()nKV.:ee- 
counts state that the MarseiUoi-, t»n)k it from a Irihi* of 
Jhguriiins; hut ht»wcver this may he, the ])lace prohahly 
oaiid its importance, ns wcdl as its name, '(’Aer/VoXiv, Anti- 
polis,) to the (jlreeks. It wa’s taken frofn under tlKl^ jni'b;- 
di«*iioii of Marseilles, and placed in the rank of an Italic 
city (Strabo; in the time of Augustus,* and appears to lune 
been a tlourishing ]>lace, to which the tuntiy fishery may 
liaxe eoiitnhut(‘d. The reniains of a theatre and sorno other 
anihmt buildings attest its former importance. l)urinj|4he 
Koman dominion there wiui an arsj*Hrf!; and the town was 
})rolecfed by fortilieation.s, of whielV two stn)ng towers yet 
remain. After the downfall of the Roman ein|)ire, 4-»tibes 
became subject to succe&sixe nations of barhariainir; \'isi- 
goths, Ostrogoth.s, and Franks. It was des1rt>ywd by the 
Sarai^ens in the ninth inmUiry, rebuilt and repeopled in 
the tenth, and again plundered by Spanish an<l Moorish 
pirates. In I74ti, it stood a siege against the Austrians, 
aided by England and Sax-oy. It signalized itself in 1815, by 
shutting its gates against Napolt.M>nou his return from Elba. 

It i.s built on the eastern side of a small p(]f||^nsul:i, di- 
viding the gulf of Juan fn)iii that into which thd Var falls; 
in a district fertile in wine and fruits, esp(*cially oranges, 
hut Utile productive of the t)lluT necessaries ot life. The 
harbour, xvhich is nearly circular, is so choked up witli the 
sand brought by the Vur, the mouth of xvhicdi is only a 
few miles disVant, that, in all the extent of tlie bii'.in, 
there is only a space of less than .300 feet by yiO feet 
where vessels can anchor; and to^approach the mole tliey 
must not draw above filtcen feet of xvater. The trade of 
Antibes, w'hich is but small, is chietly in oil, olives, dried 
fruits, and especially salt fish. The inhabitants, wlio amount 
It) about 3000, arc considered very 'skilful in preparing 
anchovies. 

Antibes is a place of (SOUsiderable strength, though not in 
tho first class of tortresscs. There is a citaded and several 
batienes and forts for the protection of the harlwur. The 
fortifications appear to hax'e been ei*ccted in the times of 
Francis I. and Henry IV., and improved by Vauban in the 
days of Louis XIV. Their erection has served to drain the 
surrounding marshes, and render the air healthy. HSfiry- 
clapedie Mithodique ; DirL de hi France ; M. Rrun ; Balb'i.) 

A'NTICHRIST (*A)^n\pi'rroc> means, literally, the op- 
ponent of the anointed, or of the Messiah. The name of An- 
tichrist f 4 :ivcn by Jews and Christians 

to the groat enemy of true religion, who shall, according 
to the Holy Scriptures, appear before the coming of the 
Messiah in glory. The general woe effected by Antichrist 
» willed by the Jews ITiyD or »»utli 

of the Messiah. ^ ^ 

The name of Antichrist occurs in the Now I cslament 
only In the first two epistles of St. John ; I Epist. ii. 18. 22 . 


iv. 3 ; 2 Epist. 7. In some of these passages false teachers 
are called Antichrists, and every spirit that contesseth not 
that Jesus Clirist is come in tlic flesh is not of Gorl : and 
this is that spirit of Antichrist, xidicroof ye have hoard that 
it should come ; and even now already the x^othl. St. 
Paul calls Antichrist that man of sin, tho'Son of perdition ; 
who opposeth and cxaltcth himself ahoVe all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped ; so that he ^tteth in the temple 
of God, showing himself that ho isOod.' That xvicked whom 
the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and 
shall destroy with the brightness of his coming: whose 
coming is after the xvorking of Satan, with all poxxtn* imd 
signs and Ijin^ wonders. 2 Thess. ii. Eiuhh inatir al de- 
scriptions of Anticlixist occur in the txvelfth and thirteenth 
chapters of the Revelations. One of the newest (h'rman 
novels bears the title Anik hrifiL 

ANTICOSTI, an island lying in the mouth of the rixer 
^St. I^xvrenee, between 49® 3', ami 49' 33' N. lal., and be- 
tween til® 54', and 64® 30' W.‘ long. 

This island does not. possess a single harbour. Its slvav 
on the north side is high, and the water close to the ehii 
do4$f) ; on the south the land is low, and the wattn* ^hual, 
Soitio rocky reefs extend to a considerable <Iisliiiue from the 
shore, and are the cause of numerous shipxv recks. I'he 
island is uninhabited, xvith the exception of txvo faniilrt^s 
who have be.cn established here by tlie governor of New- 
foundland, one at the ‘cast, the other at the xxvst end, for 
th(^ purpose of gixinj' help to persons cast away upiiii ihe 
coast. The surfa<*c i» covered with xvhit<* <*edai\ bireh, fir, 
j)ophir, and dwarf spriiee trees, all of xvhieh are sUinitMl m 
their growth. Boars, foxes, hares, and sables are minier- 
ous, as xvell as jiartridgcs, curlew's, ploxers, and stiipcs, 
Tho inb'rior ha» never been vr\plore<l by Eurupeaus. Sorli 
Indians as have vi.Mtcd it in search of game de-<crihc it as 
h(*wig mostly sxviimpy. 

The Indian name of this island is Naliscoti. of xvlnbh its 
present nauio is evidently a corrnpti«m. It is iiicindfd 
within tho pivermnent of the Isiand of New fonmlland. 
(Anspacli!s liistnnj of Sewfoundland ; M‘Gregor's llnriji 
Agicrira.^ 

; .VNTIDICOMARIANITES. [.Sfu JTkrktuh.] 

ANTIDOTES, from two Greek wonls, signifying, 
against ; the means of counteracting the efiects of pi>i.-.ons. 
The term antidote had formerly a much xvider signiliealion, 
and was applied to tho romodies lor diseases occurring IVoia 
natural causes, as xvell as to the rcmedie.s for lh<* tleranue- 
monts of Ihe functions arising fVom the direct iiilr«<dueiioii 
into tho system of a known uml inaterihl poison. Doubt less 
every disease may be looked upon as springing from some 
poison ; as fex’ers from an alicrcd and unbeallh) state of 
the atniosphere ; or eruptive and contagious disca^e.-s from 
the viliatea fluids or breath of one individual coniu\unicated 
to an,|^cr, as smalhpox, and hooping-cough. This opinion 
i.s cx^ssed by the employment 'of the term virus, or 
pftisnn, to signify the immediate cause of such iliscase.'-. : as 
when we speak of the simiU-pox virus, or the vaccine viru.s. 

But os, iirthe presentday, the xvord antidote is used only 
to signify the means of counteracting the efiects of poisons, 
strictly so called, xve shall confine our oVi.serxatious to what 
is pruiR*rly comprehended under the term, xv hen emploxcd in 
this sense. While thus limiting its signification, it is equally 
necessary that xve should limit the application of tin* worrl 
poison. It is, how^6x"t?r, extremely dilllcult to define whaf. a 
poison is. Fodcre considers poisons to he ‘ those suh'-taiiei 
known tp be capable of rapidly altering or destroxinir some 
or all of the functions necessary to life.’ This must be 
understood to apply to their inlrcMluetion (vvhelher acci- 
dentally* intentionally on the part of the person snfferinp 
or crirni^aUy on the part of others) into the boily xvhen in 
the usual state of licallli; for there are certain disea>e<l con- 
ditions of tho system, xvhich seem to render it inc,.pahlc 
of being injuriously nffccU)d by doses of medicines xvlneh at 
another time Would speedily destmy life ; and other slates, 
gUch as when the body is under the influence of one poison, 
where another proves the most effectual remedy or antulote. 
This latter state is strikingly exemplified in the ease of the 
bite of the Cotnber cannatas, a Species of snake comninn in 
tho West Indies, during the state of stutH)r or iuscnsihihiy 
occasioned by which, a large quantity of arsenic, may he 
gix'en, not only with safety, but with such advantage that 
the recovery of the ixaticnt may be considered as oxving 
solely to it. 

To ac<{uire a correct idea of the different w'uys in which 
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liqlsonfi operate in dcstroyin/? life, we 

Urat wliat we comnauily regard ns m uxlividual, la 
of a lu.iiilMT of (lisliiiot oTKiins.-wiiicli. tliough in Home rt- 
spoeis .n.l.-pen<lei.t of e.uh other, yet exert a reciprocal in- 
llnoiice. tl.e harmoi.ams play of the whole beinR necessary 
10 tlio roiitiiiuous e.\er. i>e or display ol the principle of life, 
n-id tli.it a e.‘..sation of the. functions of any one of the more 
imp. taut oi jfans i,ecos.^tteles the successive suspension of 
f t. 'rin» most essential nf these are eon«equenlly dc- 

II ) the vitai funrtinns, viz., the circulation, rcfspira- 

tro.i, and iimervatinn. The circulation of red or arterial 
hloud Ibrounh tlie system, hut esiweially through the nervous 
i.iattor (»*’ tiio hram and spinal chord, is essential t.o the 
of the vital properties, and due pcrft)rrnance of 
lli<‘ ruiictioiis. of tnc diffcHMit (»rgjins“ -’Which circulation is j 
elh.rted by the ac tion of the heart , — while, to render the* 
blood arterial, respiration is nec t?ssery* and this iselfecicd 
the tuuiis, assisted hy a great nuinhcr of muscles, Uie co- 
operation, or simultaneous action of which, is w'casioned by 
the iulluencc of the spiriaf ehord, directed or iiilluenecd hy 
the brain. Now, certain poisons act either solely on one of 
these organs and functions, or upon two pr three, but alytrays 
in an a^'crtuiiuMl order or uniform succession. Oxalic aciil, 
(or the acid of sugar, as it is ^pularly called,) ft)r example, 
in a small dose, acts first on the brain and.splnal elionl.iiit 
in a larger dose, also attccts the heart : in the former case, 
the Tcspiratioii will he perceptibly interfered with, while the 
heart will go on acting for some time ; in the latter case, 
both will cease at the same moment, lleeovery, therefore, 
is inu(*h more ptohiible in the first instance than in the 
second : for we can carry on ariijicial respiration till the 
brain and spinal chord have rtJsumed the e.xcrcise of their 
functions; but if, as in the .second fnstaucc, the heart also 
has ceased to act, reccivery is impossible 

An arrangement of poisons according to their mode t>f 
action, /, e. according to the order in which the vital func- 
tions are siiceessively ailected and destroyed by them, would 
la* of great utility in regulating our treatment, teaching us 
when to be content with the employment of autklotcs alone, 
and when to employ supplementary means^ — as artificial 
respiration, blood-letting, &c. At present we can only 
make an a|iproxiniation to such an arrangement. 

Anotlier point of <mnsequcnce is the settlement of the 
(|uestion, 1X> poisiins act solely on the sentient extremities 
of the nciTcs of the part to which they are applied, and in- 
ti neiu'c remolo organs, only hy sympathy, or arc they 
absorbed into the circulating fluids, and by them carried 
to the organs, whose impaired or suspended functions show 
them to he markedly aflected hy them ? Without entering 
into this dispute, it may he slated that some poisons act in 
tile one way, some in the other way, and a few in both. Of 
llieso, the first set an* the most formidahh* and thp^most 
speedy in tlioir action, allowing little time for the Ijfinpluy- 
liient of antidoU‘s. 

Some poisons act, hut with diiTerent degrees of violence 
and speed, whatever part of the bmly they are applied to ; 
otliers, again, only when received into the stomach or in- 
testines; wliile some, such as the poiMui of the viper, are 
f]uit«* powerless when swallowed. C)f all parts of the body, 
the brain and nervous suhstauce are the least susceptibic 
of the action of poisons, wlicn n])plied directly to them, 
though acted upon hy so many poisons when applied el.se- 


Lastly, them aie p6ison8 which neither con^e nor irritate 
the part, but cause a peculiar impression upon the Sentient 
extremities of the nerves, which is conveyed along these 
to some remote organ or organs, the function of which they 
impair or suspend. Many of these should bo termed seda* 
lives, in the strictest sense of the word [see SBt>ATiVas] ; 
othciTs are narcotics ; and those which produce some deme 
of lo(;al irritation, are termed narcotico-acrids. But <men 
one and the same article, according t^tlm dose and mode 
of administration, acts jn all the threh'^Srays ; tobacco for 
example. 

The sclccdion of appropriate means to counteract the 
effects of pfusons must 1)0 determined by a knowledge of 
the maiiner in which each particular poison acts : but as we 
cannot cntimenilc or specify these here, we shall give only 
general rules to this effect. These may be reduced to 
three, viz., 1, to remove the poisonous substance: 2, to 
prevent or limit its local efieots : :i, to obviate its cffectu 
on remote organs, supporting their action by appropriate 
measures, till the injurious impression has subsiued. The 
first of those is to he accomplished mostly by meelianical 
ineans. If the poison has been applied to any external part, 
as hy the bite of a viper, or rattle-snake, 'R cupping-glass, or 
what will answer us \vell, a wine-glass, tumbler, or cup of 
any kind, from which a part of the air has been expelled, 
by holding within it a. lighted candle for a second of time, 
should h<j immcdiateTy applied. If the poison hu.s been 
taken into the . stomach, and is not of a kind to arr<‘st in- 
stantly the action of the heart, its removal is to be alloinptcMl 
^vithe stomach-pump, or hy exciting vomiting. The 
^omach-puiup cannot well he used without introducing 
into the stomach a considerahlo quantity of water, which, hy 
diluting the poison, les.sens its violence, in all cases, exc*<qit 
that of oxalic acid. The stomach-pump is also to he pre- 
ferrei^ in the case of narcotic poisons, as the insimsibility 
vVhich^ they occasion prevents the stomach from being 
afiected by emetics. But should a stomach-pump not he at 
hand, nor any jne he present skilled in the use of it, wo 
must attempt to produce vomiting by every” means in our 
power. For this ])urposc, a table- spoonful of flour of mustard, 
whit*h 1.S mostly to be Ibund in every house, may be put inh) 
a tumbler of warm wafer, and given to the ]iatient ; <ir a 
8(*nip1e of sulphate of zinc (white vitriol) dissolved in a pint 
of distilled water ; or ten grains of sulphate of cr)pper dis- 
solved in half a pint of any distilled water, as cinnamon, may 
be drunk by the patient, and the disposition to vomit encou- 
raged hy tickling the throat with a feather, and pressing on 
the pit of the stomach. Neither ipccacuanlia nor tartar 
emetic* should be given, as their action is ulway .4 preroded hy 
much nausea, during which the absorption of the poison is 
often facilitatc'd. 

Where the poison is of a corrosive or irritant nature, in- 
stead oflosing time in seeking the means of c«ausing vomit- 
ing, it is in general advisable to adopt the second rule, and 
attempt to prevent or limit its local, and thereby its remote, 
eflects. To accomplish this, we must ascertain what the 
poisonous substance was from which the patient is s\iffcring, 
and must also know how it acts, as upon this depends the 
SUCCCS.S of our treatment. The objects we must have in 
view are eitlicr to dilute, and so weaken it ; to supply from 
un external source the particular principle, which the poi.son 
would abstract from the coats of the stomach ; or hy adding 
something to it, so change its nature as to render it corn’ 


Wifii n'jjpect to the local operation of poisons, ?.e. flicir I paralively or altogether harmless, which la.st will alway.s he 
direct action on the jiart to which they are applied, some I effected if we can Sueeeed in forming an insoluble oompound. 

decompose chemically/, or alter the structure of (cut. de) the | The first may be done by giving plenty of warm water; and 

wiien wo know the particular poison, if the warm water can 


ji;irt wiiicli they touch, and hence they are called rnrrostve 
]>oisons ; such are the mineral acids, of which sulphuric, or 
M ol’ vitriol may serve us an example. Besides this local 
efibet, many t>f the corrosive poisons act speedily upon re- 
mote organs, the impaired function of which may become 
a souiXM* id greater,. danger than the destruction of the part 
first attacked. 

Other poisons, without immediately altering the struc ture 
of the part, irritate it so that inflararnation ensues, by which 
it is altered, and the general system afiTccted, os it would be 
by inflammation of the same part arising from any other 
causes even when the ])oisonous substance does not pro- 
duce any immediate or powerful ofTert upon a remote organ 
- -which is not often tnc ease, as most of them inflaence 
some of the vital functions, and thus prove fatal. These arc 
termed irritant poisons, such as nrseme ; hut they are fre- 
quently also termed corrosives/ though inaccurately. 


particular poison, if the warm water can 
he made the vehicle of an antidote, the second or third object 
will also be ensured. Suppose sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) has 
been swallowed, add to the water; chalk, magne^sia, or soap : 
the chalk will make, with tho acid, sulphate of lime, which 
being insoliililc, will do no harm, while with tho magnesia 
the acid will form sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts), ami 
witli the i:oap sulphate of potash, both of which are purga- 
tive salts, and w'ill, by their action on the bowels, assist in 
le.ssening the inflammation caused by the poison before it 
was decomposed. So when sugar of lead (acetato of lead) 
is swallow^, by giving Kpsom sails we form an insoluble 
sulphate of lead, which will ho discharged by tlie bowels, 
operated upon by tho magnesia, which has been froed from 
the sulphuric acid. Corrosive sublimate (bi-chloride) of 
meicury abstracts from the coats of the stomach the albu- 
men wiiicli they contain, by wliich it is converted into proto- . 
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chloride* or calomel ; now^ if hy giving frhito of egg, vbich 
is pure albumen, we supply it with the principle which it 
would otherwise obtain from the coats or the stomach* we 
shall preserve these entire. 

Suoli means, then, are antidotes, properly stieaking ; for 
the means by which the secondary or remote effects are to 
be combated, deserve rather to bo termed counter-poisons. 
Tho countor-poisous are of no small value in cases of poi- 
soning by the corronye and irritant, while they aro of tho 
utmost importance jii-^ie trentifli§nt of tho sedative and nar- 
cotic poisDi^ To administer these 'appropriately, we must 
know which of tho vital organs the poison most speedily 
affects. When it affects the heart, the symptoms greatly 
rcseniblo syncope (or fainting), and as such poisons are the 
most dangerous, agents which act as rapidly as tli^’^poisons 
are alone to be trusted to: such agents am to bo found 
among the diffusible stimuli, ammonia, or its carbonate, i, e, 
smelling suits, applicil to the nostrils, or dissolved in water 
and taken into the stomach, warm brandy and water, &c. 
AVhere it chielly affec'ts tho spinal marrow, there occur 
spasms and diliicnlty of breathing ; and when the brain, 
there is partial or coiiiidcte iiisciisibUity ((*.uma), often with, 
at first, full p\ilsv?, Hushed face, and laborious breathing, re- 
sejiihling apoplexy. In such a stale of affairs, aiiiilcial 
respiration, and afterwards bleeding, with tlie subsettuent 
arlministratiou of colleo or vinegar, greatly contribute to save 
tbo i)ati(mt. ■ 

\V(s have not spoken here of gasiions poisons, which 
would lend to uniuicessary details. They act either hy ex- 
cluding the common atmospheric air, in which case reinoyal 
into pure air is retpiircd ; or by ])roduciiig iiillammation,:' 
like lh(? irritant, or oppression of the brain, like the nav- 
cotic poisons, and are to be combated on similar principles. 
It will be more useful to append a list of tho poisons 
wliich act on the brain, and of those which act on the heart. 
Of poisons which act upon the brain, tho ’most colnnidlf are 
alcohol, /. spirituous litpiors, opium, henbane, hemlock, 
camphor, ami the essential oil of almonds, and of tobacco. Of 
those acting on tho heart, the chief are, infuSlon of tobacco, 
and largo doses of prussic acid, loxglove, strychnia (prin- 
ciple of uu\ vomica), oxalic acid, arsenic, prcparatieiis 
or salts of antimony and of baryta,' affd several animal 
poisons. 

From what has been said on this subject, the great neces- 
sity of an acquainlaucc with it must bo sulHciontly clear, 
not only to insure our doing right, but to prevent us I’rom 
doing wrong. Hy adiiiinistoring an ill-timed antidote (as 
we conceive it to be), we (»fteii hasten the fatal event : as 
where vinegar is given when cpiuin has been swallowed, 
before it lias been ejected from the stomach ; and by throw- 
ing tohac-co smokes into the bowels of a ]>»srs()n apparently 
drowned, we extinguish the feeble spark of life which might 
have sutliccd to reanimate him but fur sucdi injudicious 
interfisrencc. 

It is tube hoped that more just principles of Ireutmeiit 
will be diffused among the people, as well as among medical 
men, by which many lives may be preserved to their fami- 
lies and to the community. [See Poisons.] 




Silver Coin, nritish Museum. 

ANTl'GON U S, one of the officers of Alexander tho Great, 
aMnccdonian hy birth, who took a IcodinR port in the Kcramble 
for kinirdoinB which ensued amoiiR that prince’s Renorals 
aOcr his death, n.c. 323. From that time till his own death, 
B.c. 301, tho history of AnliKonus is in sreat incMura tho 
political history of wostum Asia. It comprises a long ami 
intricate series of wars, in w’hich extensive provinces rapidly 
changed their masters ; but it is chicdly interesting as connect- 
ing the rise of the two great dynasties of the Ptolemies and 
the SeleuckkB with tho establishment of the Macedonian em- 
pire in tho eas 


For tho immediate conseauences of Alexander's death, 
we refer to Antipatbr and PxiiniccAs. In the general 
distribution of provinces, o^ satrapies, to tho chief Macedo- 
nian officers, 'Autigonus received the greater Phrygia, 
Lycia, and Pamphvlia. But as soon as Per^ccus conceived 
the project of rendering himself the real Master of all the 
Macedonian conquests, ho sought the ruin of Antigonus, as 
the most likely person to thwarf^liis views. Antigonus 
saw liis danger, and tied with his young son, Demetrius, to 
Antipater. It does not appear that he took an active part 
in the short contest which ensued between the European 
and the Asiatic chieftain : but Aiitipater, on making a 
fresh di.stribution of the Asiatic provinces, added Susiana to 
Phrygia and Lycia, which Antigonus already held, (w^e-fiiid 
no mention of Pamphvlia in the .second division,) and de- 
ciared him general of tno king's forces in Asia, with a special 
(‘oinniission to prosi^cute the war against Eumencs, one of 
Alexai^der's best uilicers, satrap of Paphlagonia and Chippa- 
ducia, 'who had espoused the party of Pcnliccas, and still 
refused to acknowledge Antipater 'as protector. Antigonus 
gained a victory over him by bribing one of his chief officers 
to desert in the hour of battle. Euiiicncs, unable to keep tho 
field, shut hiin.solf up in the strong fortress of Nora ; and 
his antagonist, after drawing lines of circumvallation round 
him, and leaving a sufficient force to maintain the blockade, 
married into Pisidia, and soon overthrew Alcetas, the bro- 
ther, and Attalus, the brother-iudaw of Perdiccas, the only 
persons except Enmenes now openly hostile to Antipater. 

There is some difficulty in settling the chronology of this 
period, since Diodorus, as our copies now stand, pa.sses at 
once from n.c. 322 to 313, omitting to mark the intervening 
years. Hut the expedition of Antigonus against Alct*tas is 
placed by him in the lalXer lialfuf 319 ; and his arrival in 
Macedonia may be determined to the beginning of .321, in 
whiell year Perdiccas died. If therefore we suppose that 
the winter of 321-20 w^as spent in arranging affairs upon 
Autipater’s accession to the regency, and that Antigonus 
commenced his operations against Eumcnes in 320, two 
years will be left for lho.se operations, for the proct?cding8 
against Alcetas and Aitalusi and for the siege of Nora, 
which ended after the deatli of Antipater, ami therefore in 
the (‘ourse of 3 1 H. This seems mure time than these trans- 
actions re(|uirc. 

Antigonus, on bearing of the death of Antipater, began to 
attempt the establishment of an independent kingdom in 
Asia. For this undertaking he was tiualified, not only by 
his talents and skill in war, in which he was inferior to 
none of the generals trained under Philip and Alexaiid(u\ 
but also by the possi*ssion of four provinces and a pi>wcrful 
army of GU,0(JO foot, 10,000 horse, and 30 elephants, and hy 
the commission of the late regent Antipater, constituting 
biiu general of the royal foree.s. Tbi.s, in the unsettliMl slate 
of affairw, might be considered almost us good a warrant 
as any derived from iHo son of Alexander by Roxarc, who, 
under the tutelage of his grandmother Olympias, liad now 
nominally succeeded Arrhidseus on the Macedonian throne, 
(knisidering it of high consequence to gain over Kiitnenes, 
he sent the most liattcring invitations to that general, 
while still cooped up in Nora; and Eunicnes so far as- 
sented to his terms as to take an oath of fidelity to him, 
conjointly with Olympias and the children of Alexander. 
Meanwhile he expelled the satraps of Lydia and Ifelles- 
pontino Phrygia, or Mysia, from their provinces, and took 
possession of Ephesus, and of four ships laden with tiOt) 
talents of silver, on their way to Macedonia. 

The state of things in Europe favoured his views. Cas- 
sander, son of Antipater, di.ssatisfied with the inferior sta- 
tion assigned to him by his fatlier, sought, by the assisluiice 
of Antigonus, to siqiplant Polyspei*chon, and obtain the pro- 
tectorate. This Antigonus readily promiseil, hoping that, 
while the attention of tho government at home was dis- 
tracted by these contests, he should easily establish his 
own power in Asia. Hut he found a fofhiidahlc enemy in 
Eumenes, who was no sooner at largo than a considerable 
body of his Cappadocian friends and followers Golle<*.tcd round 
him ; and receiviiijj from Olympias andPolysperchon a large 
sum of money, with tho command of 3UOO of the Argyr- 
aspidte, or Silver-^iiolds, a select body of Macedonian 
veterans, with the commission of imperial general in all 
Asia, he declared himself openly in support of the niyal 
authority, lie soon collected a strong army ; but, unable to 
make head against Antigonus, be retreated through Cilicia 
andCcele-Syritt into Babyloniai where he wintered iu3I7-(;, 
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Tho following summer was sjwiit. by the eonti'ndiiig 
eeni-rals in a series ot niiirebes in I’orsia iiii(l_Meuiii ; An- 
' ->11118 bcini? .•sijjtporlc'cl l»y 8;i!nij) ni aiul^ 

SrUniniR, satrap «»t' ljal)}liuia; iMiiiK'ias i>y tlic sii1iiip> ot 
lilt* nppor prn\iiu*os, os t{i«*v won* callcil, tu tlu* iiortlu 

aiidtowaras lialio, uhowiiv united l»y u roniiii mi fear ot 
INtlion. Afrei* a dniihirul raiupaijjn, i-lnsod hy an inde- 
<iii\e iiatfle, in whirh til© fortuius of war pivpiMiderated on 
llii* whole iitfiiiiist Aiitiooiuis, the ariuios soparuled; Anti- 
'mum'. tiikmir np Ins winter (piarters at (iauuir;;a, or (J.ida- 
niala, in Media. Kuinenes in llahionc*. A divtnri of nine 
(lavs iourney soparah'd tho two. (. rossiii^ this h\ a lo*rc(*d 
niar<‘h in niid w inter, Aniiojoruis endeavoured U) surprise the 
enemy: hut his wary. adYer>ary was not oil* his uuard. A 
niirlierl liatlle LiiMied, whieh in the eritieal inoiiieiit was 
I.. t i.v «!./. vr . f' . J-;;nieno8' 

rers, and oil the next day that brave and I'aillifiil general 
delivered up hound to’ Aiiti;;onus hy tho A rfxyraspida*. 
"rihs eiMiipleted the min of tlio ro>al party in Asia, wliirh 
Kiimeiies alone upheld, (jj.c. •ila, earl) .) 

Anti^o/ins returned to Media, and went into winter- 
f I nai lers near Eehataim. He made a savai^e use* of his 
vK lory. putting? to deMith several ollieeis whom he kmnv to 
he ill utfected ttiwards hiinself. Eumenes he retaincMl some 
lime in prison, earnestly desirinijf to secure liis serviees; 
lull finally apprehension, or the importunity of his Maee- 
doni.in hfilowers, prevailed on him to eonsent to that threat 
jj-tMieral s death- His friends now hef^an to exptM-ienee how 
uivieh more ambition vvci'jhed witli him than gratitude. 
J*>thuii, satrap of Meilia, was sacritieed to his jealousy, 
another of the best and bravest o( Alexander s oflicors. 
On ipiitliiiir Media, he direeted his inareli towards Susa; 
the eilaihd of whieh euiitaininj' treasures stored there by 
Alexandisr, to the amount of 15,000 talents, was delivered 
up hi him liy order of Seleiieiis; in addition to w hich he had 
anuissed 10,000 talents in jjfifls and valuable booty in Media 
and elscwvhere. Keturnihj^ towards the lyicditiM-raneau 
tlirou'ih Habyloiiia, he took occasion to qiiarnd witli Seleii- 
<ms, of w hoin lie rccpiiivil an ac.elmut of the revenues of his 
proviinr. The ]3ab} Ionian satrap deeliiied to render it. 
alletrinir that he held the t;oveiTinient as a free pit fnnii 
the Maeodonians, on account of his services diirin;r the life’ 
of* AlexandtM- ; and indeed his tith?, and that of Antipinns, 
to their n'spe<*tive dominions, stood on the same {ground. 
Jhit finding that his daiipM*oiis ally would hy no means ad- 
mit this answer, and warned hy the fate of Python, Selenciis 
tied hetiiniis to K^yp^ 5 seeking to engage JUnlemy in a 
eoudiinalion against Antigoniis. who now aimed openly at 
uniting all the Maeixloiiiaii conquests undcM- himself. 

C'lissander, and L) siiiiachus, governor of Thrace, readily 
joined with Ptolemy and Sclcucus to check the power of 
their dangerous rival; and in eoiicert they sent demands 
vvhiidi they could not expect to be granted, reipiiiring him 
to resign (Cappadocia and J^ycia to Cassander, Hellespon- 
tiiio- Phrygia to Lysimachus, Syria to Ptolemy, and liahy- 
loiiia to Seleiicus; and to divide with them the ample trea- 
sures which ho had acquired in the war agaiiij-t Einiiencs. 
Antigouus replied hy menaces against Ptolemy, ainl pre- 
paretl for tho struggle. He sent ambassadors to gain 
U bodes and Cyprus to his party, and dispatched Arislodc- 
iiius the Milesian into Peloponnesus to raise .soldiers, and 
cultivate the friendship of Polysperchon ; who, having lately 
Iweii the common enemy of C -ilssandcr and himself, was now 
united to him by their common jeuloll^»y of Cassander. 
ArishMleiiius gucceedod in both his objects. Meanwhile 
Antigouus luid been diligentl|r. employed in Plimincia in 
building ships, tho chief naval power of the Mediterranean 
hvdug in the hands of his enemies. It is said by Diodorus 
thatliOOO men were employed in felling and sawing timber 
ill Mount J-ibuiius: and Antigonus boldly declared, that 
before the summer was over, (w.c. 314,) he would com- 
iiiund the sea with a fleet of 000 vessels. In that sum - 
luer, the Uhodiah licet in his service had been defeated 
hy Ptolemy’s lieutenant on tho coast of Cilicia ; but thi: 
misfortune was more than counterbalanced by his success 
ill Syria, where the strong cities of Joppa, Gaxa, ii^ Tyre 
IWl into Ills bands. He then left his son Dcmetliiis, sur- 
nained Po)iorrctos, or Taker of C'ities, a young man of high 
promise, to command in S>riu, and himself repaired to tho 
western coast of Asia, in the vvintvir of :il4-3. During the 
next ywir, the greater part of Caria fell into his hands, and 
ho was hirthcr ocempiod in exciting the Thracian tribes to 
fidnoiy Lysimachus and in forming a party in Greece against 


Cassander. In lh#t, and in tho following year, moat of 
Peloponnesus, Euboea, Thebes, and the greater part of 
Phocis and Loeris, were gained to bis alliance ; and a pru- 
dent appearance of moderation in re-establishing, a.s inde- 
pendent states, the cities from which he expelled Cassander s 
garrisons, added greatly to tho good feeling entertained to- 
wards him. These successo.s, however, were clouded by tlic 
ill-fortune of Deuietrius, who was defeated by Ptolemy in a 
great battle at Gaza; in con.sequeni'o of which the coast of 
Syria, as far as Sidon, returned into the victor s possession 
(ij.c. 31*2, after midsummer). SelcMieus, encouraged by this 
success of his ally, and trusting to his popularity among his 
IbniHM* subjiH-ts, returned to Babylonia with only *J()00 fol- 
hiwors, and with that small fore© regained possession of 
bis satrapy. Frurn this time the ipra of the Seleiicidiu 

coiiiiiif . . .. A.*! wiji'is rcsiorcd, 

]>arlly by a victory gained by Demetrius over one of J*to- 
leniy’s lieutenants, and partlj by his own return to Syria, 
upon which l^toleniy, unwilling to risk all in a pitched battle 
against so able a gent'ral supported by a superior army, fidl 
back into Egypt. Antigouus then etnjduyed his .son in a 
fniilli ss attempt to take Petra, the chief city of the Naba- 
tluraii Arabs. This ])laee, nf whi<*h n very enrious and 
interesting account has lieen pulilished hy Captains Trhy 
and Mangles, lies about fifty miles in a south-westerly direc- 
tion Ironi the southiM*ii end of the Dead Sea, and was then a 
ciiravaii station and a great depot of Arabian merchandise: 
the liope of plunder seems to have been the chief object of 
tlio iMitiM-prise. Di-iiielrius faih'd in this ])roject, and also in 
an attempt to expel Scleiicus from Babylonia, n.c. 3)1. A 
peace was concluded h(*tvvcen CassaiuhT, Lysimiichus, and 
Ptolemy, on the one part, and Antigouus on the other, upon 
condition that Cassander should ho president (frrfnrrijyoi) of 
Europe until tlie nominal king. Alexander, son of Alexan- 
der the (Jreat hy Roxana, attained his majority; .and that 
tho otlmr parties should remain in possession of what they 
each had ; and that the Grecian cities should be free. 

AVc may here bri<»fly trace tho history of the royal family of 
Macodoii u]) mthis tinu*. Atler Aiitipat<*i*’s death, Polysper- 
<*hoii lironght forward AlexandiT, tlie son of Roxana, sup- 
ported liy Olympi^y.as a rival to Arrliidmus. Arrhidanis fell 
into the hands of (jf>nipuis, who put him to death, u.c. 31 7. 
In the fi)llowing year, Olympias being taken prisoner, toge- 
ther with Roxana and her son.suHered tho same fate at tiio 
liaiids uf Cassander, who retained the yogng king and his 
mother in close custody. On the conclusion of tliis peace, 
he udiled the murder of thorn both to the long list of tlugrunt 
iniquities wliich pollute this history, moved partly by the 
fear that the Macedonians would bo inclined to favour tho 
cause of Alexander's sou. partly by the desire of obviating 
that article which jirovided that his own government sliould 
expire vvlien the young prince enrae of ago. Two only of the 
desiMMidants of IMiilip now romained. Hercules, tho son of 
Alexander hy Biirsine, (sec At.kx\ndku,) wasbnmght for- 
ward b,y Polys))erchon as a elaimant to the crown ; but Ids 
treacherous guardian was bribed to murder him by Cas- 
sander (n.c. 30y)- Somewhat later, Cleopatra, Alexander’s 
sister, having engaged herself in marhnge to l^toleiny. 
was S(?cretly poisoned hy Antigoniis, who durst neither 
detain her forcibly at Sardes, lier place of residence, nor 
was willing to let her go to Egypt, to strengthen PtoltMny 
hy her claim to the succession. Thus w'sis the house of 
Philip and Alexander cut off root and branch, not reaching 
even to the fourth gmieration, ‘ and it was extinguished hy 
the hands of such as thoiighi upon nothing less than the 
execution of God'.s justitxj, due unto tho cruelty of these 
powerful, but merciless, princes. Wherefore the ambitious 
franu'S, erected by these tyrants upon so wicked foundations 
of innocent IiIockI, were soon aRer cast down, overwhelming 
themselves or their children with the ruins, as the sequel 
will declare.' (Raleigh, Histoi'y of the World.') 

To return to the order of events : the alliance did not hist 
more than a year, and Ptolemy was the fii*st openly to lircak 
it, alleging that Antigonus had transgressed the conditions 
by interfering with the Grecian cities. During the years 
.310, 309, 308, hostilities continued, without any marked 
I'vents, but somewhat to the disadvantage of Ptrilcmy. In 
Juno, 307, Demetrius, being sent to Greece by his father 
witli a ]iowerful fleet to set free tho Grecian cities which 
WfMc .still held by Cassander, appeared before the Pirssua, 
and having made himscli* master of that im^rtant place* 
was gladly entertained as a friend by the Athenians, til 
whom he guaranteed the independence of their BtaUtn 
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Hrt coropleted ihoir dclivorunco by be.si(’^inj|r ami clomolish- 
tlie fortified port and huburb of Munyohia, whieli the 
Maeedoniaus hud used as a citadel to hold Athens in sub- 
jection. lie thus restored the deinoerucy, fifteijii years nfler 
it had been put down by Antipater, at the end of the Laniiaii 
war. Extravagant honours were paid to him and lo Anti- 
goiiuft on this oeoasion. Gilded statues were erected to 
lliein near those of Ilarmodius and Arisl»)giton ; golden 
crowns wore voted to them ; they were worshi])ped as deities; 
and two new wards were added to the ten existing ones, and 
called after their names. Demetrius also took JVIegara, 
which wa.s held by Cassander; hut he was liastily nrallcd 
to Asia, to make head against Ptoleinv. He gained all 
t Cyprus to his lathtirs cause, first delealiiig Vtoleniy s lieu- 
tenant by hind, and th(*n Ptcjleiiiy himself, who eaine with a 
gn'stt lleet to relieve the island. b\ sea, H.c. (>11 hear- 

ing of tJiis great siieeess, which was expiu-led lo bring forth 
more important t‘on.sei|uenees than the event )>roV(‘d, An- 
lii'onus assiiiiKul Ihi* diadem, the eiisi'jn «)f regal digiiilv 
in Persia, witli tlie title of king, and his i‘\aui}>li! was Ibl- 
lowed Ijv Ptolemy. J^ysimnelms, •SehMicns, ami Ca-sander, 
In tin’s \ear, Aiitigonns founded llie city of Antigonia, in 
.Syria, on the ri\er Oroiites. I.Sei* A m ioi. iiki \ .J 

In the fvillowing year, .Jtt;), Aniigonns invaded ICg>pt 
with a ]»owerful army, both liy land and sea. tin; (leet. being 
eomiiianded by Demetrius. Hut the mouths of ihe Nile 
were so strongly IbrlifuMl, that no (‘idmiu e coukl In* fnreed 
by sea ; the army could do imthing without the ec’ opera- 
tion of il»e lle(*l ; and Antigt)nus was oliligod U) n'luru to 
S\ria. with some lo.-ss, and no glory, lii dot he turned 
against Uhodes, wdiieh, after ^ouri'^hing in u neutral slate 
for several \ears, now found itself ohlige<l to emhrace his 
cause, or to defend itself by arms. The Rhodians resisleil 
hi’iixely, and though pressed by Domelrius with liis utmost 
skill aud\igour, held out for a >e;jr; at (lu? end ol w hich 
Aniigonns rcipiircd his son to iiiakt? peace on the best terms 
he couhl with the hesii*ged, and repair to (ireeec». where 
( -assaniler, during his ahseiico, had regained nine h jiower. 
Demetrius found no dillieulty in replacing tilings mi tlieir 
former fooling. (..hissander was driNen beyond Tlicrmo 
p\liv (n.c. do.j). Ins garrisons were <*\peUed from Sieyon. 
i^u'iuth, and other important places, nnd Deuielrius as- 
sembled a general eonncil at the Isthmus, at which he was 
chosen captain-general of Greece, (hissander, alarmed at 
the turn whieii tilings W’ere taking, (‘iideavoiired to con- 
clude peace with Antigonus; hut failing in this, he t‘ii- 
gaged Lysimaclius, Ptolemy and Seh'iiciis, wh«) felt that 
if Antigonus should gain possession of Macedonia, their 
own safety would be endangert'd. t«) make a di\ersioii by 
inxadiiig A.sia Minor. This was dime by J.iy.siinachus, 
w.c. Aniigonns basKmed to meet him, but could not 

force him to battle; and on the approai^h of winter, and 
the arrival of Scleucus from Upper Asia, the three kings 
w’eiii into winter fpiartors. In the spring, Antigonus 
3vcalle(l Deinethus from Greece*. About August ;JUl,the 
armies met at Ipsu.s, in Phrygia; they w'ere well matc.hed 
both in number and in the quidili«?s of their g(*nerals, of 
wdiom _Ly.simachu.s Seleucus, and Antigonus, had all 
ac([iiired experience and fame under Ah^xiinder. wliile 
Demetrius. lUougli young, had gained high repiitsition in his 
varied services by sea and land. Aniigonns luiil about 
70,000 foot, 10.000 horse, and 75 elephants. The allied 
kings mustered 0-4,000 foot, 10,500 horse, with -U)0 <*le- 
pliants, and l‘^0 armed chariots. Antigonus. grown old in 
arms and success, and cumuionly most cheerful before the 
hour of battle, is said on this occasion to have h(?cii haunted 
by apprehensions of misfortune. The hulMe \vas lost, owing 
in part to the impetuosity of Demetrius, who charged and 
routed Antiochus, the son of Seleucus ; and pursuing him 
h)o eagerly, gave opportunity to Seleucus to interpose his 
idephants and cavalry between his own victorious division 
and the main body of his father s army. Antigonus fought 
liravely to the last, replying to those ivho conn.saMcd him 
h) Uy, ‘ Demetrius will come and help me.’ He was slain, 
his army was routed, and Demetrius tied into Groect*. 

Thus |)erished Antigonus, at the ago of 81, lea>ing the 
character of a brave, able, and successful soldier, a faithless, 
merciless, insatiable, and insolent man. Hi« best qualities 
were to be found in the private relations of life, especially 
in his cordial affection and full confidence towards his heir 
Demetrius, The empire, which he had spent so much 
labour and blood to consolidate, was divided among the 
victors [see Selbucus], and his son, after cxt>erienoing 


many revolutions of fortune, died in captivity. The fnrlunes 
of the house wmre partially revived in 

ANTI'GQNUS GONA'TAS, so named from being 
l>orn at Goni, or Goniios (Sfrab. p. MO.), in Tlie.ssaly. son 
of Demetrius Ihdiorcctes. AJ'ter the death of his father, 
there were various claimants to the Macedonian throne, 
w'hich was iinally seized by Ptolemy C-eraunus, to the t!X- 
clusion of Antigonus (n.r. gMl). teriumu.s was slain in 
battle against Uie Gauls. After the great overthrow of 
the barbarians in Thesv,aly, Aiiligoiius deleatud another 
division of them in Macedonia, and soon after gained 
pos.^ossion of his paternal kingdom, n c. ‘27 7, in spite of the 
opposition of Aulioc-hns; wlio.s<* sister, Pliila, he soon afier 
married. He was driven out of Macedonia by the cele- 
brated Pyrrhus, king of Ejiinis, in ‘272. and lied into Pelo- 
ponnesus, whent, like Jiis father, he pi;sscssc?d a pf overfill 
interest. On the ilea th of Pyrrhus befbn* Aigos, in *271, 
he recovered Macedonia; luit was again expcllcrl by Alex- 
ander. son of P\ rrlui.s, and reinstated b\ liis own son Dena ■ 
trills. During the latter part of his life, ho held Ins own 
dominions in pern-o ; but ho was continually oiiiploved in 
oxti'inliiig his inllueiiet* in Peloponnesus, hotli by liirco ami 
fraud, and was brought into frequent collision with tiio 
A<-ha*au league. [See Akatits.] lie ilicd n.c. or 

‘2.{‘J (l_ lintoii), leaving a sun, Demetrius II., who reigiitMl 
ten years. 

AN'l'PGGNUS DOSDN (about to give), so namod, 
ticcaii.se his promises were more ready than bis performance, 
is s.iid to have bocu the son of a Dcinelviiis, who w as the 
siui of Demetrius l^nlioreetes, and of course tlie brother of 
Antigonus Gouatas. Reing api>ointed guardian to Philip, 
llio infant son of DiMncfriiis II., he was called to, or u.sinpiMl 
till* throne, n.c. *2*2y : but he acti*d th« part of a kind of 
protei;tor to Pliilip, who succeeded him. He enlurged the 
limits of (be Macedonian monarchy, and took an important 
share in llu* a (fairs of Greece, fur the mo.st part in concert with 
.\ rains and the Acbieaii leagm*. [Sec Au vi i:.s, and C'i.ko- 
.MKNKs. j III! died n.c. ‘221 ( Feh, ‘220, ( 'liiilon), regrelted 
by till! friends of Macedonia, anil leaving a fairer eharacter 
than belonged to most of the prilu os of that age. 

AN Jl'CiONUS GARVSTIUS, probably a mitivo of 
Caryslus in Kiiluea, is the reputed author of a work, iii- 
litled a ColffU'tion df //t'.ston'f's ('Irrmpnoc rraou- 

nrvu^htyii). Autiginiu.s is generally supposed to have 
li\ed in the age of Ptolemy II. of Egyi>t. This collection, 
which on the whole is of very little value, was last edited by 
,1. Reckmann, I.eipzig, quarto, with a coinnientary. 

iVNTIGU.A, oiieuif the (.’arihbee Diaiids. The (own of 
Saint ,)oliii, the capital of the island, is in 1 7” 1 0' N. hit., 
and (U .>7' \V. lung. Antigua was discovered by ('olum- 
hiis in I and was named hy him after the chmvh of 
Santa Maria dc la Antigun, in Seville. 

The fifst selllemeiit that whs made on Antigua was hy a 
few English families in l().'h2. Thirty years from that time 
tlie island was granled hy Charles H. to l.,()rd Willoughby ; 
ill lObii, it was invaded by a Frencli lorre, which laid 
wa-lc all the seUlcmciits. A few years afterwards Antigua 
was again settled hy Colonel Codriiigtoii, who was appointed 
its governor, and whose family still po.ssesses considerahie 
estates on the island. 

Antigua is iihmit twenty-one miles long, and is nearly 
of the same breadth. The land in cultivation amounts to 
.5y,(i2:i acres. Rather more than half of this area is occu- 
pied hy sugar plantations, the remainder being employed 
tor raising provisions. Inl8'l‘2, there were exported IVom 
the colony equal to 1 1,010 hogsheads of sugar, 7. t-1 ‘2 pun- 
cheons of molasses, aiid 12.38 ]>uncheons of rum. A con- 
siilcrahlo (|uantity of cotton was llirmcrly produced, hut 
its cultivation is now' discontinued. Two descriptions of 
soil arc pi’evolent in the island : one a rich black mouJd on 
a substratum of clay ; the other a stiff clay on a substratum 
i‘f marl, whicli is not so fertile aa Iho I’oiiner dewriptioii 
of soil. It contains a large proportion of level land, and is 
not in any part mountainous. The shore is in general 
rocky, and suriDunded hy dangerous reefs, which make it 
dilficiilt to approach, but there are several excellent har- 
bours, in one of which —English Harbour, situated on the 
south side of the island — is a dock-j^iixl Vieloiiging to govern- 
ment. with every convenience for careening and repairing 
vt!ssels : this harlnmr is capable of receiving the largest 
ships in the British navy, and here, during the war, the 
king's ships on the West India station were usually moored 
during the hurricane months. 
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The iiilanil does not contain n single river, and the few 
inconsiderable springs it 1ms arc; so liraekish, tlint the 
inhabUiints are f<)n'ed to eollert rain-water, and preserve it 
in eisteriiM for domestic use. It was probably owing to 
this deficiency that Anh'gua was not inhabited by the 
Caribbs, the aborigines of those islands, and that the settle- 
ment of it by Eiin»peans ])roceedod for a long time hut 
vtjry slowly. The? island is now divided into six parishes, 
each of* wliich has a town or village, and eleven districts. 
It contains six churches, the same luimber of chapels, and 
nine other places of worship belonging to Methodists and 
other dissenters. The Moravian United Brethren have an 
establishment on the island for communicating religious in- 
struction to the slaves. 

The town of Saint John, on the' north-west side of the 
island, is built at the bottom of the bay of the? .same name, 
which is det'endtMl by a fort, and forms an excellent harbour. 
The town is on the side id* a hill, and its stnnds are in 
some parts very steep. This town is considered to be one 
of the most healthy in the I^'eward Islands ; it is exposed 
to the sea-breeze, and from its situation is freed from all 
impurities by every shower that falls. 

Willoughby Bay, on the south-east aide, has its entrance 
much contracted by a reef, but is secure within, and ulfords 
giMwl ancdiorage in four to five fathoms water. 

On the north side of the island is the small tqwn of 
Barham, built on the south side of a spacious harbour, 
which, how'ever, has not depth of water sullicimit for large 
vessels. A little island, called Prickly Pear, lies off the 
west point of the entrance to Piirlmin llarbour. Falmouth 
llarlxnir is to the westward of English Harbour, already men- 
tioned. The town of Falvnoulh is built on the western side 
of this harbour, which is defended by a battery on an islet 
wntliin, and affords good aiielioragc in from three to six 
fathoms of water. Five Islands llarbour* on the western side 
of the island, is a large harbour sif^i*allcd from five reinark- 
nldo ihl(!fs, which He m a i'rom east towc.st about 

lialf a mile point on its south side. 

Tl^^fijSrutivc government .of Antigua is vested in a 
whose jurisdiction extends to the islands of St. 
Christopher, Nevis, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands. 
Its legislature consists of a councMl nominated by the (*rown,f. 
and II house of assembly composed of twenty -four members, 
who are chosen by the freeholders of the island. The public 
revenue of the I'olony amounts to about 16,OOUA per annum, 
and the value of its exports, which are principally made to 
Great Britain, amounts to about 300,00(1/., employing be- 
tween forty and fitly sail of shitiping. Antigua has also a 
considerable trade with the neiglilioiiring Britisli and fo- 
riMgn colonies, in the pi-osecution of which trade iijnvards 
of :u)0 small vessels annually enter and leave the different 
ports of the island. U* 

The population of Antigua comprises 3 >,71 1 souls, of 
whom .'>87^1 arc whites and free coloured people, aftd ‘20,830 
are slaves. It contains nineteen schools, in whicli about 
1'20<) children are educated. In seven of these schools, 
which are in the town.s, about .OOO pupils are instructed ac!- 
eonling to the National System. Then» me besides sirveral 
Sunday schools, which are numerously attended ; and nine 
estate schools in differiuit parts of the country, where the 
children of slaves are taught to road. In the course of the 
last year (183*2) two laws were passed in the colony of gro^ 
importance to the black and coloured ponulation ; one of 
these is ‘ un act for relieving free eolourcft and black jier- 
sons from all political n^straints and disaliilitii^s, and lor 
securing to thorn an equal and uniiualilicrl parli nation in 
all political right.s and privileges;' the other is * jjin act for 
declaring the evidence of slaves admissible in criminal 
courts of the island.' 

Antigua is forty-four miles cast of Nevis, twenty-five 
miles south of Barbuda, and about forty miles north of 
Guadvdoupe. (Purdy's Cotombinn ; Aleedo's 

Jhrtionan/ ; Gnrernment Stafisfirul TaMci.) 
ANTIUBANUS. [SoeLiBANiTs.] 

ANTIIJTHIUS. [See JuTHONTHRVPTtcs.] 
ANTILLES, n term applied to portions of the West 
India islands, hut with regard to its exact limitatioji geo- 
graphers differ widely, lloffuniu confines it solely to the 
Uarihhean gnni]), and says. they an? eallcd the Antilles 
of America (quasi ante insula? Anicrkw), from lying in 
front of the la rgt^r islands of the Mexican GuhV Rochfort 
and Ihi Fertre explain the term nearly in the same iviannor; 
\jVLi D'Anvillc, quahf>ing it by the addii'iou of the words 


Greater and Lesser, applies the former to Cuba, Hispaniola, 
for llayti,) .Jamaica, and Porto Rico, and the latter to 
Aruba, Cura9oa, Buon Ayre, Margarita, and others along 
tlie roast of South Amcric?a, thus entirely excluding the Ca- 
ribbean group. Some derive the term from the words Ante 
Has (Forward Islands): while other.s assert that, in maps 
constructed befon? the existence of a new continent was 
known, the name An till a w’as assigned to a supposed coun- 
try w^estward of the Azores, anil that when Columbus first 
saw the Antilles he gave them that name in consequence. 
By a recurrence to the early Spanish historians, it appears 
at least that the word Aiitilla \vas applied to Cuba and 
Hispaniola previous to the discovery either of the Caribbean 
islands or iho continent of America; thus Peter Martyr, 
who wrote his work in Latin only eight months after Co- 
lumbus’s return from his first expedition, says, ‘ he gives it 
out that he has di.scovcred the island Ophir, but after care- 
fully considering the world, as laid down by ensmographors, 
those must be the islands called Anlillae ; this island (of 
which he is speaking) he called Hispaniola.' It is hero pro- 
posed, however, U> adopt the classification of Greater and 
Lesser, the former comprehending Cuba, IIu) ti, Jamaica, 
and Porto Rico ; and the latter, aU the Caribbean group, 
with those lying along the coast of South America. This 
definition of the term is now adopted by the best Spanish 
authorities. 

Willi the exception of llayti, whieli has established its 
indcqicndence, the islands arc subject to the following Eu- 
ropean powt?rs : — 

Greatku Antilles. — Kn^hnd. Jamaica. 

SjKiin, Cuba, and Porto Rico. 

Lesser Antilles. — Kn^bwd, Antigua, Barbadoes. Bar- 
buda, Anguilla, Dominica, (xreiiada. Grenadines, Virgin 
Islands (part), Montserrat, Nevis, St. Christopher, Saint 
Luf‘ia, St. Vjineent, Tobago, Trinidad. 

Spain. ^fli|garita,Te8tjgos, Tortuga, Blnnquilla, Orcliilla, 
Rocca, Aves? 

Franrr. Guada1ailpa« Mfirtiniipie, Mane Galantc, All 
Saints, De.sc^da, Saint Marlin (north part). 

lIoifamL Isuen Ayrc, (hirac;oa, Aruba* Saint Marlin 
(south part), Saha, Saint Kustntius. 

{ Saiul; Thomas, 1 part of the Virgin Islands 
Saint John, 1 gro\ip. 

Saint Cri»ix, 

Swrdvn, Saint Bartholomew. 

Tlicir geographical position is between 10° and 23 ’ 30' 
N. hit. and between 59° 30' and 85° W. long. 

These are again subdivided into wdndward and h?eward, 
terms which are purely conventional, having neccs.<»arily 
loeal.refiytmce, and differing W'ith different nations according 
to fife position of their respective possessions. In English 
maps the Caribbean chain has generally been divided into 
two classes, the windwanl and lecwanl, hut this distinction 
'seems useless and improper, as, with reference to the Irade- 
w'ind, the whole group constitutes the Windward islands, 
and under tliis appellation they are now commonly all in- 
cluded, while those lying along the const of Colombia are 
ciiHimI I..cow’ard islands. In short, the Antilles is but ano- 
ther namo liir the West Indies generally, exclusive of tlic 
Bahamas ; the term West Indies having been bestow*e<l on 
them near the lime of their discovery from iho supposition 
of their belonging to the continent of Asia. 

There is great difliculty in treating of the Antilles as a 
group, as they differ sow'idely in many rcsjiects: the Greater 
appear to be of primitive formation, with lofty granitic moun- 
tains, but niqst of the I^esscr exluldt manifest proofs of their 
volcanic origin. Craters are still visible in some, though no 
volcanoes have been in active operation since their discovery. 
TJiey are all subject to violent shocks of earthquakes, and 
there is scarcely one in which some memorial of disaster 
from this cause doc?ft not <?xist. The memorable earthquake 
which destroyed j[^i»bon, on Iho 1st Nov. 1755, was fell in 
these islands' the shock occurring four minutes later than at 
Lisbon. ^ 

Betw'ccn August and the latter end of October, the islands, 
except Trinidad find Tobago, which Ho farthest to tlio south, 
are subject to the most violent hurricanes ; the fury of the 
wind on those (M‘cask>nB is inchneeivable by those who have 
not witnessed it. Happily, however, these hurricanes are 
not of very frequent occurrence, and they are never expe- 
rienced except during the short period of the year already 
Tttonlionod. Were their its more frequent, these fcrtde 
islands would soon be converted into deserts^ since no one 
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would be willing to employ capital and labour for tboir cul- 
Itvafion when every moment might deprive him ofriie fruits 
of ill's industry. 

Tho general aspect of tliis archipelago is mountainous : 
the summits of the elevated lands are sometinies pointed 
and naked, and sometimes rounded and wooded. The vol- 
canic islands have isolated conical and pyramidal mountains, 
whoso tops are often above the clouds ; their surface is in- 
tersecled with deep ravines and bristh'd willi ro(*ks ; the 
soil is mostly argillaceous and watered by numerous streams. 
In islands of such an extent as the Greater Antilles, har- 
bours exist on all sides ; the coast of (hiha particularly is 
dwply indented with safe and landlocked ports. But among 
ilie Caribh(;an, the best and generally the only ancdioragi;s 
may be looked for in bays on the west or lee siile ; the 
greatest elevations are nearer the eastern shore, which is 
bold and prcH'ipitous and exposed to the whole force of tlie 
Atlantic current, setting through the various passages at 
the average rate of about a mile an hour ; this current is 
more rn]>id towards the main, but decreases in \eU)city 
among the more nortliern islands. All the Antilles are 
more or less surrounded by, or interspersed with, coral forma- 
tions of reefs or islets called cayos or keys, which render 
tlu* navigation intricate and dangerous. There are sonic 
islands of calcareous ibrniation, probably wdth a volcanic 
base ; these present undulating plains, and do not attain 
half the heiglit of the volcanic mountains : they are but 
srantily w’atercd by small brooks, llu? soil is dry, with fow^ 
trees, but the air is more salubrious. In the Antilles, 
lufusturc and heat combined produce a surprising luxii- 
rianee of vegetation : the soil is in general productive far 
beyond lliat of most parts of Europe, but in many islands j 
it has been greatly impoverished by the short-sighted poliey ' 
of the proprietors. These islands are infested with myriads 
of insects, moscpiitos, sand-ltics, &c., which ajre the cause 
of constant annoyance to the inhaViitants. 

The Caribbean islands have the ‘appearance of a conti- 
nuous chain ; but with a line of lUU to 150 fat4oms, which is 
the greatest length commonly used, except for scientific pur- 
poses. no liottoiii is found botw'cen the larger islands of the 
group, nor on either side cast or west of tlteni. 

I'he year, as in most tropical climates, may be simply di- 
vided into two seasons, the dn/ and the tvrtt yet snttiedent 
variation exists to mark the four seasons of more tenipc!rate 
regions. The spring may lie said to comineiiee with April, 
when u bright and beautiful ^’crdurc, with a rapid and luxu- 
riant vegetation, make their appearance ; and dining the 
month of May, gentle showers (as compared with the autum- 
nal rains) fall generally every day about noon and bi'eak u|) 
with thunder-storms. From May till October, the tro^i*.ul 
summer reigns in full glory ; and before the sea-breeze or 
trade -wind sets in, the heat is scarcely supportable. Tliis 
refreshing wind, whose advance is visible ovf?r the sea for 
some lime before it reaches the shore, begins between 1 0 
and 11 in the forenoon, and blows with groat regularity, in- 
creasing in force till about 3 in the afternoon, and then dies 
away entirely about sunset. The incdiuiii height of the , 
thermometer at this season is about 8U°. The nights arc j 
transcendently beautiful and tempered by a land-wind, j 
which (especially in the mourjiainoiis islands) blows gently 
ott' the shore from about 10^ till daylight. With October 
commence the autumnal rains, when the water literally 
|>ours down in torrents, from 60 to 05 cubic inches being 
about the medium for seasonable years, but at Barbadmis in 
1754 no less* than 87' 1. cubic inches was ascertained to 
have fallen. This Continues till tho middle of December, 
between which lime and April, which is in fact the winter, 
serene aiid pleasant weather prevails with a reduced teui- 
perature. The climate, more es|iecially of the Greater An- 
tilles, is justly considered unhcuUhy ; the yellow fever rages 
as an epidemic with great violence, and carries off annually 
numbers of Europeans, nor do the native negroes themselves 
altogether escape its fatal effects. « 

Most of tho islands produce sugar, coffee, and cotton ; 
many tobacco and cocoa ; and some indigo, lignum vifsc, 
pimento, &c., which, with rum and raulassing, constitute 
their commerce with the mother countries ; in return they 
take articles of luxury and plantation stores. The land 
is cultivated entirely by the labour of slaves, who form more 
than four-fifths of the whole population. 

The Lesser Antilles have little communication with the 
other islands owing to the great difficulty of returning : in- 
deed only very fast vessels can work their way hack against 


the wind «*irid cniTonf. The intercourse between themselves 
is partly carried on in small vessels called droggers. 

Tlie islands under flie British dominion have tboir own 
colonial governnuMits, ctunsisting of an elective legislative 
assembly, who enact all local laws for the internal regiila* 
lion of their respective islands, subject, however, to the veto 
of a governor appointcMl by the crown. St. Lucia and 
Trinidad have no legislative assembly, but are adminiotcred 
by resident govenmrs, n<-ting under ilie orders of the Colo- 
nial Secretary in gland. Those belonging to foreign 
powers are governed by the law s of the states to which they 
tielong. 

The tides are irregular and unceiiain, varying rnueh in 
the diflTcrcrit islands; for instance, at Jamaica tiie rise is 
scarcely perceptible, anioimting at the maximum to eight 
inclics, while at Trinidad it reaches six feet. The Hood sets 
to the eastward, but on tlio opem shore its effects arc I'oiin- 
teracted by the current which sets through the wdiolo group 
to the w^estward. 

Having thus given a slight sketch of the general cha- 
racter and appearance of this archipelago, w'c refer to other 
])arts of (his w^ork for a more particular description of the 
islands which compose the group. (Edwards's f/is/o/y 
IVfist Indins ; Purdy’s (Udumhitm Navigator.) 

ANTILOCxARlTHM, as used in this country, means the 
numhnr to the Ingarithm, Thus, in Briggs system, lOo is 
the aiitilogarithm of 2, bci'uusc 2 is the logarithm of leu. 
VVe have introduced this term, hccan.so tho French Knnyrto 
prpdia^ followed hy F)r. Hutton, have defincil the word to 
niean what is more usually called the nnnplcmnnt of the 
igarithni, viz., the remainder produced hy subtracting the 
logarithm from (he next higher term in the series, I, 10, 
100, &,e. This is not the most commonly received meaning 
of the word in this country. 

It ishecoining usualto express the number (t» a logarithm 
hy writing the logarithm in hraeUets. There is, however, 
another notation much more consistent with received sym- 
hfils. Ill the same manner as sin~ *.r stands for (he umrie 
irhosc shn* is :r, log hr should mean (he nnmbnr ichoh& 
io"ant/nn is .r. Thus, W’c might write either 

log J 00 - 2 
nr lUO ' log“‘*2 

ANTI-MILO. [See Mklos.] 

ANTIMONY, a metal sometimes called rngulus of anti- 
nwnj to distinguish it from nude antimony^ the namcj hy 
-vhicli the sulphnret is sometimes callcrl. Antimony w.i 
prohahlv known early in thi? fifteenth century; it occl^^ 
though rarely, native, and is generally procured from tlsc 
sulphnret, which is the only abundant ore of the metal. 
When this is heated in contact with iron, the sulphur, on 
aciMiunt of its greater atlinity for that metal, is separated hy 
it from the antimony, which is consecpiently reduced to tho 
metallic state. Thus procured, however, it is not pure, but 
it may bo rendercid so by mixing it, when reduced to fine 
powder, with about an equal weight of pt^roxide of anti- 
mony (antimonicacid): the oxygen supplied by this, during 
fusion, oxidizes and separates the metals mixed with the 
antimony, which then remains in a pure state. 

The properties of antimony are as follows : — its colour is 
sjlver white, lustre consideralde, and the fracture fine lami- 
nated when pure ; but tho antimony of coninierco is broad 
larninatccl. When slowly cooled after fusion, it crystallizes 
in tho octahedron or its varieties ; it is brittle and easily 
imWrtered. Brisson slates the specific gravity to bo 6*762, 
Ur. Thomson, 6 '436, and Hatclielt found the antimony of 
coipmerce to be C 712. When it is exposed to the air, tliis 
rnetnl tarnishes, but does not oxidize ; if kept undc?r water it 
suffers no change ; at a red heat it melts, and, ncirording to 
Bcrzelui.s, when subjected lo a white heat, it volatilizes and 
distils. Thenard, however, asserts that it is not vaporized 
even at on iiitmisc white heat. 

Oxygen and Antimony may be combined in several modes 
anti in diffei-ent proportions, forming the protoxide or ses- 
quioxide, the deutoxide or antiinunious acid, and the per- 
oxide or antiinonic acid. If the metal be heated in the open 
air, it nnites with oxygen, and the oxide formed rising in a 
white vapour, and condensing in brilliant white crystals, was 
formerly called argentine flowers of antimony. When the 
heat is raised to whiteness, and the metal suddenly stirred, 
it burns, producing the same oxide; when also steam is 
passed over ignited antimony in a tube, it is dcc‘oinpc»^*d 
with explosion, oxido of antimony being formed. According 
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to Bmelius, llx' oxuk- of anliinoiiy ..Maineil l.yt'u* .il.ov.- | 
prwrsses oonsistH of lum ly 

Throo atoms (il* ox vj;en S x “ -I oi* ljutoin 1-| 

Two atoms of aiif iriiony r> i x *2 - 1 ,, 1 | 

Atonii«i weight l'>2 Comhin’m^- 7r> 

II is tlicn-oforo a hcsqiiioxitlo. Tho most ronvoniimt 
of pr(‘parin^ this is 1 a> dissolve sulpliinx't oi aiititoony, 

redurod to ])(>\vdoi\ m iiiuriatir a<*id ; s\di»hiin‘tti'd livdn»”tMi 
is ov»dvii<l, and a ouloiirloss soluti«)n of inmiatc or chlundo of 
autimoiiy is oV)liiim*il ; \\li«*n \vatc*r i-* uddL’cl to thi'>, sidiinu- 
viato of aittiniony is prt!oi[)itat< d in the stati‘ of a \ri\ wlnto 
powder, from \\hic\i the nmnatie arid tn;i> he separated hv 
lieatintr it in a solution of <*arhoiiate t»r potash. Atler wash- ' 
in;; and drying, a iliny;y white p«>\vdt‘r remains,^ v Inch is the j 
protoxide or ses{|uio\ide in a slate i»t piirif\. 1 his oxide i> : 
insoluble in water, lail dissolved by dilute nitrie acid, and I 
by stroll" nitrie aeid it is i.*(jn\erled into anliini'iiioUK avid. 
I^liirialie'^arid also readily lakes it up: the same oireet is 
prodneed h\ Itilartrato ut potash, and the solution on eoolin" 
deposits o<*!ahe«lral erystals, w liicdi have been Ion" known 
and employed in medieim* under the name of /o; /nr rv/ye//V, 
or tarttiriznl (Utfnnnfit/, It i> snhihle also in the alkali^, 
potash, soda, and amie.onia; if the suhnuinate piveipiialed 
by water he mixed with potash, a portion of the oxide is 
dissolved, the greater part, howeser, diminishes rapidly in 
volnnu', and is veilueiMl to a line "n^yish er> stalline powder, 
whitdi is a neutral euun'oimd of the oxide and pot^^^h, and 
is hut slij^htlv M>luhh* in waler. It appears, therel'ortx that 
this oxidi* ac'ts as a hao’ with acids, and a^ an acid with 
some hsises. It ojyerates \ioleiitlv a< an eiiu lie, and ihoieili 
now scddoiii nsecl ns suc h by ilsell’, it is Ihe basis of all 
eniel’e antiinonial preparations. 

Aniimfuiififis Ariff. I hi- aeid, .Miinetimes called df'nf- 
oiidr (if ' may In* prcjenrc'd by c»\idizin" atitiuioiiy 
by iietiiijx upon it with niii ie ac id, tliis sieldinp: o\} nen : the* 
inas.s is to la* evaporated tc* drytatss and ( {ili'iiied. Its eolonr 
is white, but it is \ello\vish when hoi. Areordin^ to Ih rze- 
lilts it is composed of nearly 

T'.V(» atoms of o\s 'jell S X 2 ■ ir» 

( 'ue atom of anliiiionv == f» J 


Atomic Wei rIh c<o 

Tlii.-n aeid is neillior fnsildt* nor \ohitiIe fit a red heat ; 
only ehaim'e which it snlfers by it is tlnit of heiii" less 
soluble in aeids. and eomhinin;^' less readily with hast''.. 
AVhi'U heated with i'harcoal, it is not easil\ reduced to the 
metallit; slate* as the c)\idt^ Its saline eoinpounds are termed 
as anlimonile of potash, ^e. : if it he fuseil 
with this alkali the salt, lormecl dissoKes in water, from 
which the acids throw down a white precipitalt* of anlinio- 
nioijs aeid, comhitied w ith w ater ; in this slain it n-ddi iis 
iitmns paper, like other acids, hut if the waiter, which 
uniuunts to .J*20 per c ent., Im' expelled h\ heat, it no loin.'c’V 
nets as an iU'id npmi veiietahle Idues. It is insoluble in nitrie 
acid, but slii^hlh di.ssohcd by i‘oncent rated sulphuric* acid. 
The antimonites are not an important class itf salts. 

Antinwnir Arid is tin* pcjro.xide cd‘ antimony. This acid 
preparcxl by licatiii" powderc‘d antimony in acuia re"ia: tlie 
solution i.s to he cwaporaliMl to dr>ne.ss, ami the re.sidue 
treoted with nitrie acid ; it is to he aeaui heated, hut not to 
redness, to e.xpel the niirie. acid. The aulimonie acid then 
renuiiiis in the form of a pale yellow’ powder. It is c-omposc'd 
of nearly 

Five a1oin.« of oxyfjen fix. dO or 21 afoin.s 3=20 
Two atoms of antimony 6d X2 - 12s l „ - t;-] 

Atomic weight 1(\S Coinbiniii" weight h i 

Its action on the aiiimiil economy i.s hut slight. Aiitimoiiic* 
acid is precipitated by water from solution in aqua rt^gia, in 
tho stale of w lute hydrate, and when thus eoinhim*d with 
g^ter, It acts like other acids upon vegetiible hlue.s. Tin* 
r amounts to ri* on p«r cent., and is expelled by a gentle 
II Ihen heconws yellow and conse.s to rcihleii 

kpla blues. I his m id may he proimred by dctonjiting 
ot one part of powdered antimony with lour parts 
water added to the residue dissohos the aiitirno- 
^Hh formed, and nitrie a. id pmircd into the sulu- 
lOes witli the ]vnasli and prec ipiiutes the acid in 
»» hydrate. 


Antiinonie aeid is tasteless and insoluble in waler: it 
does not decompose the alkaline carbonates in the inoi.sl 
way, but wlien heated with them it combines with the alkali 
and expels the earhonie acid. 

AVhcii antiinonie acid is subjected to a strong red heat, it 
loses oxygen and is reduced to ontimonious acid, like w hich, 
it has hut little medicinal power. Neither iintimoiiic aeid 
iKU' the antiinoiiites are much I'lnployed. 

Neither nitrogen, hydrogen, nor carbon combine with an - 
timony. 

C/t/nrinr and Aidimnmj niiife to form two c*oni pounds, 
viz.^ the proto or sesqui-ehloiide and the perchloiide. 

The .ses(|uichloride has lung been known under Ihe n.ime 
u{' tmtirr of nuliniony I it may he pnqnired by mixing one 
part of antimony with tw o parts of bichloride of meiciirv 
(cmrosive siihlimiitc) and Mihji'c ting the mixture to heat in 
a retort. Piy the action of the heat the antimony takes 
( hlorine from tin* ineivury, and the chloride of anlinwmy 
being \olatile distils and has the following properties it is 
a soft and nearly colourless solid ; at a moderate heat it 
j li(]iu*lles, and it absorbs moisture from th<‘ (vjr ; when mixed 
with water it sutlers decomposition, and the results are, 

I inuriatii* aeid, tin* greater jiaii of which remains in solution, 
j and a while powder, which is a compound of protoxide of 
I antimony and a small portion of innrialie acid; it is tlie 
, siihmnhatc of antimony, Uirmerly eiiiplojcd in medicine 
. under the name of pidris A/jiiurnfti. It i., dissolved by 
i strong muriatic aeid : and by nitric, acid the iirohixidi* td' 
'• antiii’.onv is con\erled into antimonious at*id. It has hcn ii 
! already mentioned, that when this suhmnriate is heated 
;with ji dilute .solution of earhmKile of pota«h, the mnriali;* 
a' id is sejiaratetl and protoxide of antimony remains, d'lie 
saiiH! clilorido may al.so he procured by throwing powdi*;e 1 
j sinlsmony into a jar containing chlorimr gas ; llu* antimoo) 
hut us during coinhinution w'ilh the chlorine, 

• It appears to he comjiosucl Very nearly of 

I Three atoms of chlorine odxd -riofi or atom - '• 1 
’ Two atoms of antimony G4X2~128 „ 1 „ til 

j A foinic Weight .... 23fi IIH 

I Ptrr/dorida (f is formed by p}i.ssing dry c hlo- 

I line gas over heated antimony. The antimony burns \iiidly, 
jind a \oliitilo liquid distils which is the porehloride of anti- 
mony. It is a colourless or .^lightl) yellow Iluid, has a 
string di.Nagreeahle smell, .and emils while fuiiH's. It at- 
tracts rnoistiin* from the air, and when niixetl with water it 
is (h-cniiip<Ksed, and converted into muriatic acid and anii- 
munie acid. It i.s compost'd of 

Five atoms of chloritKi dGXo ':. 180 or 2. i atoms ~ 00 

'I'wo atoms of antimony 04X2-128 „ 1 „ . 


Atomic weight . , . . 308 1 a I 

Pronunr and Aidimninj form bromide of antimony ; these 
substances coiiibine with the evolution of light and lu at, 
and the l ompound, being volatile, is easily pr«>curod by <lis- 
tilhilion. At coininon temperatures it is solid, colourless, 
crystallizes in nee<lles, attracts moisture from the air, arul is 
di'compot.ed by water. It melts at about 20fi^ Fuhreiiheil, 
and hods at It is composed of f. l * 3 of bromine ami 

3a *7 of antimony. Iodine akso combines with antinmiiy to 
form an iodide: it consists of 74 * 7 iodine, and 2.'>*3 tinti- 
m<Mi>. Ihil neither this nor tin' bromide is applied to any 
Use. 

Snliihitr un.d An fimony combine to form •several com- 
])ounds; the (irst to be noticed is a native compound, fre- 
(|nentl\ called rntdr antitnoNy^ which is the priin*ipnl ore 
of tin* mclal. It is tint nd in many parts of the earth ; it 
is of a lead grey colour, possessing considerable splendour, 
and is met with compact, in acicular crystals, mid in rhomhie 
prisms of eoiisiderahle .size anrl variouhly moditlod : w'hen it 
islieateil in close vessels, it melts without dcrcomposilion mid 
erxstalliv.es in striated massKJs. It is decomposed by nitric 
aeid, wlm'li. wl:en strong, converts the antimony into anti- 
Mionious acid, and when dilute into protoxide. Muriatic, 
aeid, wlwn conei'nlrattid and hot, decomposes it, dissolving 
the jintimony and evolving sulphuretted hydrogen gas of 
great purity. It appears to be compo.sod of . 

Three atoms of sulphur 16x3= 48 or atom - 24 

Two atoms of antiiiiony 64X2-128 I « - 64 

Atomic weight . « , » 176 88 
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It is lh(!rcfore a srs(|Misul|)lnir(‘t. It is mu* h oinployod in 
]>rop;'rin{r metallic aiitiniony, ^lass of aiit'. noiiy, criU'us of 
aiiliiaoiiy, .Iiiiiit's's powcUr, and some pro ■urMlions in Iht* 
J^oiifUni and otla*i* pharina<*op(i*ias. 

T'ho se^cjuisnlphurot of an1im(*uy ina> \ formed artifi- 
r-ially Uy fn'^infx tojrotlu'i' ii inixlnro of snipin’ r ami anliinony; 
it has thoeulour and lustre uf the. iuiti\(‘ ^nlplnind. When 
;d-.o a ciirri'iit of flulphiirndlod hvdronon v is is ])assod into 
;! Holntion of antitnoiiy* of tartar oniolie ’ >r exainplo, an 
oran'.i’(‘ jirecipilalo is thrown down, wiiich appears to be a 
fonipound of sulphiirol of antimony nml \ aler ; and wheii 
till! ater is cxpcllod, it lias the Usual appi ur mce of sulphuret 
of anliinony. It may he h(»rc ohs(*i*M*il tha* the fornialinn of 
this colouvod jnecipilali* is highly rliaracli rislii* of the pre- 
.smiec of antimony. 

It appears from the experiments of e, that a hisul- 
])hurel ol’ antimony may he fonm'd by t^as -in;:^ siilphnnuted 
Jiydroe-en jzas into a ninri.Ltie solution of anliiuoihuus aeid : 
and alsoa pmsulplniret, h\ the aetion of sii) nlmretted liydro- 
een upon anlinionie aeid. These, IioweMo . are iinini])(>rtant 
I'onipounds. 

Ses(jnisnl])hnre1 of antimony is soliihh* in a hot soUilion 
of potash or soda: on <*oolinpr, an oranm* ri.*d snbstaneo is 
deiuir^ited, called Korntes j/niif‘nt/ ; this was formerly much 
usimI in medicine. When an acid is added to the reniainiii;i^ 
e.>ld s)lntion, a further portion of a similar pri'eipitale is 
formed: tliis is Miinetiiiies calii'd the ^\ulit/inn*f nf 

aniinutnij^ and in llu* Ijmdnn P/nirnKiro/'ifiu^ sufjihurcittni 
anlinamii in'fPrijyiUtfuin. Tlie’-io siihslam es appear to eon- 
sist of .sulphuret and protoxide of antimony eomhined with 
water. # 

'riie only salt of antimony, s!rictl\ siieaUin^j, of any Ljreat 
imporiance, is the double lari rati* of potash and antimony, 
usually tiu iued tartar eiuelie, or tarlanzed aiiliinou) , - the 
tuiUninjiiiiui fiJfr/(iri:::attnn of tho PhdrtiKirnjuria, 

\’.trious proces.’iivs have been ])roposed for tin'iiariun' it: the 
Londiui L'olle‘re diri‘ets •j/os* (which is the 

t-roloxide of the metal, mixed with s-miU* siilphuret and siliea, 
tn\‘pared by roaatin;*’ sulphuret ol' aulimony ) to he boiled in 
water, with an eipial weiL»hl of hilarliaU* of pola*;!! (cri*am of 
tanar). The excess of aciil in this salt dis->olves llie protox- 
ide, and a duiihio tartrate of potash and antiiiion} is formed, 
wliicli cryslallizes in oclah(*dixins. Of all the pre]iaratinns 
ol‘ antimony this is llio most \alaahle. Aeconlin*^ to Dr, 
'rhoiijs in, it eoiisists of one atom of tartrate of tiolash -- 1 1 I, 
one atom of httarlrate of antimony -M8, ami two aionis 
of water ’ IS: its atomic weii^ht is eonscipienlly 3.')U. 'J’lie 
Phariimeopd^ias also eontain a prejiaralion in imitation of 
James’s powder, called aNiitnuniufin \ they are hot li 

iiu rl mixtures either of antimonious or antiinonie neitV and 
pho.-^phale of lime. 

Antimony i» siiseeplihlc of eombinin*^ with all metals. It 
makes them ^ery hritth^ ; and this is especially the case 
with f'old, a thousandth part of antimony rijuderinf^ it unfit 
for the uses to wliieh it is f^enerally applied. 

The prii^ipal alloys of antimony an* that with lead, em- 
ploy imI as typfi and the alloy of antimony and tin, 

iimmI for plates on which music is en^Tii\ed. 

ANTIMONY (MEDICAL USES OE). Thouj^h the in- 
t r-.duciitm of antimony into the nuiuber of medicinal aueiits 
wu-i very vioh.mlly ijpposed, and even decrees by the Parlia- 
ment of Ihiris were passed aoainst its use, it is now justly 
iViranliMl as a most valuable remedy in many di'>ease.>>. 
As antiiiiouy eanuot produce any clVi'ct on the biiinan 
system, nnle .s when .so prepared as to hcMMpable of decom- 
po-.itiun by the Iluids Of the body, the tartarized foim, 
hein;^ tho most sidulile, has properly superseded the otliers. 
Its action varies according; to the dose, the mode of 
administration, and the static of tlie system when it 
is lixhihited. In very small doses, it seems to increase 
the activity of tho function of secretion, particularly of 
tho mucous mi'inbrancs ; hence it occasions a Ilow of 
tliin Iluid from these surfaces, whiih form the inner lining 
of the lum^s, and intesliiial canal ; and also an increased 
action of the skin, and Ilow of p<*rspiration, if the patient be 
kept warm. Inalarsor dose it causes vomitin;?. with all 
tho phononiena of (hat action ; and from heiri” commonly 
employed for this purpose, it is designated 7'>/r7/e Tur/iir. 
Uompurud with otlicr emetics it may he said to bo distin- 
guished by the ease with which it causes vomiting-, as well 
as by Iho certainty, though, in this latter respect, it is sur- 
pa:i<.sod by sulphate of zinc (white vitriol). It may bo given 
to persons of ony ago, except to very young children, for 


whom ipecacuanha wine is preferable. It ought not to be 
^iven in cases of poi.soning, for reasons stated under tho 
hi‘ad Antiuotks, and least of all should it lio given in 
ca>cs of narcotic poisons, since in large doses it is itself a 
poisiii, unless vomiting lake place; and as, by narcotic 
tioisuns, the ftciisibility of the stomach is so lowered or de- 
stroyed us not to occasion the rejei'lioii of anything receiv ed 
into it, the improjjriety of oxhihiling tartar omolic in such 
cases is nianilest. From tho oxtrciiiely small quantity of 
this substanco which is siitlicient to occaision vcjmiling, 
thi!ft? is one state in wdiich it is to ho pi’cTorn!d to every 
cdlier means of eau>ing vomiting. 15y whatever channel 
tartar emetic i^ introdiic(.‘d into the sVsleni, it invariably 
c'xcites thc! stomach 1v) perform the ;o-t\)f voiniimg, unless 
!hc! person ho in a .slate* of insc*n.-ihilily or coma : a solu- 
tion of two grains ol’ it, in three* omiec.-s of warm distilled 
water, may, by a skilful operator, he iujecled into a vein, 
vvlieu the gullet is ohstrucl(‘d by any extnin(*ons body- 
lodged ill it. In the same way it may he sc)metiiiie.s (riei 
in tc'tanus, cu* lock-jaw, when the teelli arc so finiily 
cleiicthecl together, that pothing can he made to jiass them. 

As l.irlarized antimony is di‘eomposed by most hitter or 
astringent v<*gelahles, which emitain tannin, (except oak- 
hark.) and an iiisolnhlc, and consecpienlly an inc.*rt, tannate 
of thc ]»roloxiclc of antimony is then*h\ prodiu-ed, such vege- 
tables, ill the form of intiision. deeoetioii, or tincture, furnish 
the best unticlote in eases of oviir-dose, or poisoning by this 
article, should it not, by iiidiu*ing voiniling, jirove its own 
antidote. Under lhc.*se eiii'iiiiir tanees, we should administer 
cleeoc'f ion or tincl lire? cif yellow c*iiielu»na l)ark,or, when these* 
cannot he c'usily procured, a stnuig inl'iision often. 

Emjiloycd in apprnjiriate dc^cs, it^. ac-iion as an c*nietic 
is seldom vinlc*nl, while it certainly aels more powerliilly 
than otlu’i* emetics in [irninoiing the secri?tion of thc 
lliiid.s of the stomach, as well as of the hiU* and jmnercnlic 
jnicc, with those of the lungs, and indeed all the *^c‘( re- 
lions exiernal as well internal. Novv, as the ;■ iijipre.-^- 
siou t»f (he sccr(?tioiis is one of the ino-*I i*im!nen occur- 
rences in the early stage of fever, and the rc'sluralion, and 
improved character of lh< se. om; ol’ thc* nio^t lavonrahle 
signs of its abatement, aiilimonv i*> einplovt‘d wiili gn-al. 
aclvaiilage in (he tieaimcnt of fiver, and it canncjt he* iisc?cl 
too early. Indeed many a fever i . -tojiped i.r ]irevciited by 
tile em[»lov ineiit of tin-, or scane oilier c'luc tc*, as ipec*a- 
cnanlia, upon tlie lirst intimation ef the clir-cu'-e being 
It is a^-s> suilcd t > the beginning c I’ eac h paroxysm of inter- 
milf(*nt or rijiniiUcnt fevers (m c A c; r?- ). It may also he 
advantageously siiveii about thc peii.;d of the exi»eetecl crisis 
i*n conlimud fever. AVheii the*disua**e is of a highly in- 
Ihiminatory Iv]k*, it should he eomhiiu'd with, or followed by, 
saline iiieclieiue.s, but when lhc?re is gri*a( dej;ression of the 
vital powers, as in typhus, the ^ahnes iinivt he soon laid 
aside, and stimulating medicines c.*aiuionsly sul)r.tituli*d. 

Antimony is also used in some eruptive! or e.xanthematou.s 
fevers, sucli as measles and scarlet fcvc'r, being less suited 
for those in which the eruption is of a vc*sicular or piisliilar 
eliaracliu’, and which alVect iJu? cUeper layers of the .skin. 
(See (.’raigie’s I'tilhtdnuical Aiitimoiiy i.s well 

suited for rheumatic lever and c'ry .NipeUc', as in these di‘i- 
eascs tb.e liver is deranged, aiicl furnishes an iiiiheallhy 
biliary secretion. It is al.-o useful in what are sometime.''' 
lernied mucous and bilious levers, which arc? atteiidecl with 
very depraved se.eielioiis IVoui thc* intestinal c*anal, which 
limy be removed and im|i|-oved by repeated small doses ol 
an antimonial. 

It is also in daily use? for tbe cure of catarrhal aircelions, 
i.p, colds alfecliiig the imic.*oiis memljrane of the lungs. 

Tartrate of antimony, when iiitencUd to n«*t as an emetic, 
is g<!ucrally given in tlic* cl '-e c»f a (|iiar1er c.r half a grain 
dissolved in clistilled water, and repeatc*d every ten or twenty 
minutes till voniiting occur: hut vv lien nii?i*c']y intended to 
cause nausea, or to act geiiily on the r^eerelions of tho intes- 
tinal canal, of the lungs or that of thc skin, il i..i givmi 

even smaller closes, and at the intc'rval of two, four, or 
hours. J/.ifc*ly, htivvc ver, a mode* tif i*niploviug it in 
much larger and more frequent dose.* has la*cn practised 
with morkt'd lu!iiefit in .several diseases i*f an inllaiiuiiatoiy 
character, particularly in pneumonia, or iutlainniali ai of the 
lungs. According to this plan, fn.tii two to three grains 
di.ssolved in water, are given, and lepoaled every two hours 
or so, for a cuiisiderahle time, even fci* two or three 
days. Thc early doses ciiuse vomiting and jairging, hut 
those effeols soon c:casc to appear, while the pulse is found to 
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have falleii to tiay l>eats, or «!vfii less, in a miiiuto. AN hon 
pursued wilhcnulion and luana^od skiltuHy.it otieii enables | 
us to overcome the disease ; aii.l to dispense with the re- 
moval of so nmeh bl.Kid from the system. as nn}?ht o her- 
wise have been necessary. It ouffht not ti> ho tyied, lit*''- 

cver. if the mucous nieinlirane ol the stoinaeli in a state 
of irritation or sithatnite inllatnmatioii. a eondition winch 
often ix’cur.s durin}{ pneumonia. This state ot the stomach 
must Ik? remoied by general or loc.il means before we 
vrnUiie iipun the e\hibili<m ni‘ the unliinony. 

This plan of udmiiiistorhi^; tartar umotu* is |;onenillyi)o- 
lieved to hiivo ovijiiiialLMl witli the ll'jliaii phjsiriiuis 
and Tominasini; Imt wlrdtovei* iiu?rit it possossos is justly 
due to Dr. Marryut of Bristol, who propoM?d it in 1 7‘K», 
many years heforoils riiiplovuicnt in Italy. 

Tartrate of antimony is apjilitsl externally :is an oint- 
iiuMit and planter i and in eitliei* way it exeiU*s an action ol the 
partf leadiiij.^ to th<’ foriiialion ul a vesicular er\ipt ion, simi- 
lar to that of vaccinia or eow -pt>x ; and it i.s eonscquuntly 
useil as a means of eoiniler irrilation, cjlhui with j«;reat 
advarifa;ie. Tlie ointment and plaster may he prepared of 
dilferon! derives of strength, hut c;fre must he taken nut to 
make them loo slron;^. as the antiiiiony iua> he absorbed 
from the ulcerated surface, and produce violent vomitiii;^, 
which in soim* case’s has been so se.rioiis as to caiv.ic death. 

ANTINU'Ml ANS, from the (ireek, siiiiiiiles tho 

law. It is ap]ihed h\ theologians tn tho>e, if any there be, 
who hold that faith“ in Jesu.^ C hrist dispenses with, and 
renders unnei'cssar^ , so far as a future state is eonciTiied. 
the observance of morality and the performance of j^ood 
W'orks. We say, if any there he. hc'cansi? then' is nrason to 
suppose that the aecvuints of earlier antinomians eontain 
imudi exaggeration, and that there iu;\er w as any h ^dy of 
men, worthy to he called a sect by numher» and <luralion 
wbieh professed the above opinion. 

So far a.s avowed ahaiidonnieiil of morals, w(j find various 
anlinoiniaii sects in tln‘ lir.it Ihivi; eeiitiiries ; hut the 
iiaiiie was first iijiplied to tiie followers of John A”ru*<sla 
a tovvii'vinaii and conleniporan of Lulher, born at Islehen 
in Saxony. Ilis ojiiinoris Inul tiu* tendenev ahme inenlioiit'd, 
and were atlaeki'il by Lutlier, who, wub the a^.'.i.itaiie(> 
of the clei'tor of l^l■andenburL^ olili«i‘d him to publish a re- 
tractation. It niU'^t, boweMT, hi! oh.seived, thulHajle points 
out (in the article Isfrbirns) the exa‘»:^erations wliieli have 
been made of Aurieola’s opinions and their so.iiTe, and tlial 
Af^ricola himself was employed with oIIums in drawiii'z up 
the Inter iat, a provisional eonleSiion of faith, proimilj^ated by 
the emperor ('Ira rles V., at Aufj^shurc:, in 1;>1H, which Ilupiii 
(and ealholit! writers are, jii general, fair Jnd;r<.s Ix'tweeii 
one proU'stant and aiiotlu'r) admits to he perfectly orthodox 
on the arlielc of justificalvou. 

This .sect has olitained \ery littb' iiotiee from continental 
writers, and its followers appear rather to have been di.stn- 
buted ainoni; other persuasions. The a.ssemhly of divines 
ill Jt) IJ coiideiiineil se\eral wriiino-. wliieh appeared to them 
antinoniian ; and the parliament in Kils, ni what oufjrht to 
be ealled the I’reshyterian peiM.'ciition act, anion;? other 
provisions, enacted that any cue eonvicicd, on the oaths of 
two witnesses, of maintaining that the mural law of tlie Ten 
Coininandmeiils is no rule for CUiristiaiis, or that a believer 
iummI not n-peiil or pray for pardcui of sin, should publicly 
retract, or, on bis relusal, be imprisoned till be found sureties 
that he would no more maintain tlu‘ sanii'. 

The little import aiiee of this sect renders it unnecessary 
to dwell further upon its liistoi’j ; 1>ii| a.s the name, like 
others, IS baiidieil about a.s^a term of reproach by nianv who 
do not understand its meaning, we cite from im uid Kniriisli 
account of sects some of the peculiar opinions w hicli wc.*re 
called aiiliiioinian by the orthodox, before the rmolution of 
Kiss. The source of tlic whole is the List of Ileresie.s of 
Ponlauus; certainly not a work to trust ti in any other 
respect lUan as showing what opinions it nleas<*d some to 
altrihulv to others. 

^ Pamefwat, Alexander Ross, sixth edition, 1053. 

Ihe antmoimans are m, railed from their opposinf? anrl 
tl?o hay is of no use at, all iiiuler 

r f ’ ‘■“'-•"■'I 'liroction, nor (•orrccli.)n. 

lint m the wicked, but not in the childreu of jrracc,’ nor 


c1t»th OimI look upon them as sinners, and, conHcqucntly, 
that Ahraliam's lyin'.» and dissembling was no sin in him. 
That no man should he troubled in his considencti for any 
^in. That no Christian should be exhorted to perform tho 
duties of Christianity.’ 

ANTl'NOCS, a native of Uithyiiia, and favourite of the 
Emperor Hadrian, tln' extravagance of whose attachment 
was shown hy the institution of divine honours to Antinous 
after his death. Respecting the circumstances of his 
death there are many stories, hut it seems generally agreed 
that he was diwned in the Nile while Hadrian was in 
Egypt. The town near which he died was rebuilt hv the > 
emperor, and called Antinoe ox AniimpeJis^ instead of Besa, 
its former name. Its remains exist under the name f 
Ensene. A iicwv star w’as said to have been discovered in the 
heavens, which w^as called the soul qf Afitinous. Oracles 
were delivered by him, which must be taken as forgeries 
invented by Hadrian himself, or according to his order. 
That courtiers should bine huit their countenance to this 
absurd and profane homage, in compliment to their master’s 
weakness and blind partiality, may easily lie credite<l ; hut 
that tlie worship of this new divinity should ha\e outlived 
the prince who t'stablislied it, wluui no longer enforced 
either l)\ interest or fear, can only be accounted for by the 
stnhht)rn erednlil\ of a pi'oplo over wdiom superstition had 
gained the asceudeney. It still prevailed in the lime of 
Valentinian; hut it was turned to account hy the fathers 
of till! (’hristian church, to whom it furnished an argument 
against llie pagan system of worship, and the means of 
exposing the absurd principles of their religion. Among 
the r(!niaiinng treasures of ancient sciilplurej^lie statues of 
Antinous, ncsirly as numerous as those of Hu; Veuus, and 
very similar to each other, rank among the most beautiful. 
That originally in the collection of (.'ardinal Alexander 
Albani, the most perfect perhaps of those executed for the 
Roman nobles, for the purpose of paying their court lo the 
einpi'ror, is a standing ligiirc in marble. 7'he head looks 
downwards, willi a melancholy exiircssioii, which they all 
hear: the luiir in all of them is arranged in the same manner, 
covering the forehead lunirly as low as the eyebrows. The 
busts of Antinous are also very fine. (Sec Xiphiliiins ; 
Ba\li', ///.s7., and the authorities there quoted; also 

Winki'hiiann. ii. p. 464, &e. French trans.) 

ANTFN(3US (CoNSTKi.LATiONS). [See Aqtjila.J 

ANTKX’HEI'A (’Aeriox'^inr), commonly calleil Antioch, 
and Antaki, or Antakieh, a town in S)ria on the left hank 
of the Am, the anticinl Orontes, 36 ’ 12' N. hit., 36*^ 12' E. 
long., forty -six geographical miles west of Haleb (Aleppo), 
and tw enly-tw’o due south of Scaiiderooii or Alexandretta 
on the gulf of the same name. 



Antioch belongs to the Pashaliek of Haleb. It stands in 
the valley of the Orontes, wiiich here forms .a fertile filain, 
about ten miles long and five or six broad (Broyvn). On the 
west side of the river is part ol’ the mountain-range of Aiinir 
nus, and on the east, to the south of Antio<-h and bordering 
close upon it, is the northern termination of the mountains 
calloil Jeliel Akru, the antient Cusius. The river at Antioch 
is from 1U(I to 160 feet wide, and is crossed by a suhstanliul 
hriilge. 'I'lie Orontes in antient times was navigated up to 
the city, :i distance of about tw'cnty geographical miles from its 
iiiouth, and might again he made navigable for sailing boat.s 
if cleared out below. A large part of the iininense walls of 
antient Antioch still remain, but authorities vary as to tho 
I'iivuit enclosed hy them. Mr. Buckingham gives them a cir- 
t oil of nearly four miles ; hut this is much less than the 
amount assigned by antient authorities. They run along tho 
river on the N.W., ascend the steep hill on the S.W., on 
the S.E. run along its summit, and on the N.E. run down 
the hill to the river. The walls arc from thirty to fifty feet 
high, fiileeti ftiet thick, and flanked by numerous square 
towers. It seems not unlikely, from the quantity of Roman 
tiles found in the towers, and the mode of their disposition, 
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that 1 he existing walla of Antioch arc chiellv Roman work : 
ptissibly there arc hut few parts of tJic ori^^inal walls erected 
under the Selcu(‘ida). It appears indcMMl iii.>st probable tliat 
the present walls arc those which were « rccted by Justi- 
nian, afltT the town had been ruined by the Persians. 
Mr. Hiickiti^hain says that one portion ni* the wall and 
towers in the S.W, quarter is perfect. 

Aiitioeh, thouf^h fallen from its aniieiii importance, is 
still one of the lai^e towns of Syria: tlie population is stated 
at about lO.ttUO, hut it does not ajipear tube well ascertained. 
It has no p:oi»d public buildin^j;s. The houses are chielly 
*lMult of stone, pent-roofed, and covered with red tiles. The 
streets are narrow, witii a raisod pavement on each side for 
fod passengers. The bazars are numerous, and contain a 
fro )d supply of such artichjs us are in demand in the country 
about Antioch. Tlic niaiiufuetures of the place are course 
potttM*v, cotton clotli, silk twist, leather, and saddlery. The 
liiiif^uafre of the Mohammedans at Autii>ch is f'cnerally 
Turkish ; there are a few Christian faniilie.^ there, and some 
Jcw.s. The air of Antioch is reputed to be more salubrious 
than that ofllaleh. The view of the plain of Antioch from 
till' towers above is described as hit;hly intcrestiiifr ; ‘ The 
fiorthern povli«m within the antient walls is now lilled with 
oni' cxtimsive wood of >rardc*ns, clnelly oli\e, miilb<‘rry and 
fifr tre(»s: and aloiifr the wiiidiiiir hanks «jf the river, tall 
and slender poplars are seen.’ (Huckintrham.) 'I'ho chief 
streid seems to have run from S.W. to N.K.; followinfij hs 
direction towards the Bah Houlnitfi^ or ‘f;ate of St. Paul,* 
which leads to Aleppo, a part <»f the antient pavement is 
ohserxed, and on the rijjjht of the road within the enclosure, 
are numerous caves or excavations in the hill, which appt'ar 
to have Ijeen the antient Necropolis or cemetery. The 
rcniains of an aqueduct exist to the soutli of the city. 

Autiorheia was founded by Seleiicus Nic*ator, and re- 
ceixed its name from his father Antiochus. Anti^onia, 
xvhieli Aiitif»oniis liad prexiously built near the sit<‘ of the 
future Antioch, sunk into insif'uificaiicc and disappeared 
before tin* city of Seleiicus. Antioch heeaiiie the residence 
of the Sjriaii monarehs, and one of the larjL^esl cities of the 
world. It probably wrexv still larger under Roman dominion, 
when it was the residence of the govtJrnor of Syria, the seat 
of pleasure, and the centre of an extensive cuiiuuerce. 
Strabo (p. 7o0) describes Antioch in his time as eonsistiiig 
i>rfoiir distinct quarters, each having a wall of its own, and 
tlie whole surrounded by a eomtiion wall. These quartm's 
marked the siiceessixe additions that the city received froiii 
the lime of Selcucns the founder to Antiochus Kpiphaiies. 
'I’he gc(>grapher says it was little inferior in extent and 
wealth to Sehfuceia on the Tigris and Ale.xaiidria in Egypt. 
Several of the Roman emperors were foinl of spending bome 
lime here, in a city where the games of the circus and the 
amusements of the theatre were so niueh eherishod hx the 
j)revuiling taste of the inhabitants. Under Libaniiis, a natixe 
of the place, it became in the fourtli century a celebrated 
school of rhetoric. But before this period Antioch had also 
become thcj[;hief station of the Christian religion, which hail 
been firmly cstabli.shcd here by Barnabas and Paul ; and 
licrc xve are told (Acts xi. 26) that tlie name of Christian.s 
w as lirst given to the disciples. 

Antioch continued to he a city of great importance, not- 
withstanding the frequent and terrible visitations of oarth- 
riuakcs, till Chosroes, the Persian, took it and nearly levelled 
it with the ground. It w^as rebuilt by Justinian and again 
hceame a considerable place, and continued so till the time 
of the Crusades, to wdiich epoch some a.ssign the remains of 
a wall or fort on the hill to the south of tlie city. Antioch, 
after it w'us taken by the (’rusaders under Godefroy and 
Boemond, (a.d. 1098,) became a Christian principality under 
the European conquerors of Syria. The sultan Bibars, in 
1269, took it from theCliristians and de.st roved its churches. 

It afterwards passed under Turkish dominion, hut has never 
recovered its commerce and importance, xvhich xvere trans- 
ferred to Aleppo. Mr. Buckingham says that the Chris- 
tians of Antioch have not at present u single church, and 
that they assemble for prayer in one of the excavations 
meiilioned above. Antioch was taken possession ot by Ibra- 
him Pacha Aug. 1, 1832, but was subsequently restored to 
the Porte. 

The neighbourhood of Antiorh is |u'Ciiliarly rich in 
medals and cngrave<l stones : great niimhcrs have been col- 
lected at different times after the earth has been laid hare 
by heavy rains in winter. The most interesting are those 
of the Seleucidm, and next to them, those of the period of 


Julius Cmsar and Augustus : one, of the date of Augustus, is 
given at the head of this article. Phoenician coins are also 
fouiiil in great quantities. 

The last gr«?at earthquake at Haleb, in 182*2, extended 
also to Antioch and did some damage. (See Strabo ; Maii- 
nert's Sj/rten; Brow'n’s Travr/s ; Buckingliaiu's Travel a 
amon<r the Arab Tribes ; Juurnal of Education, No. II., 
p. 249; Itinerairc, &c. Paris, 1816, without tho author's 
name.) 

To the north-east of Antioch is a small lake, called An- 
tal^*li or Bahr Aguul^, which coiumunicales with tho 

OUONTKS. 

ANTIOCIIEIA of Pisidia, a town of Asia Minor, where 
Paul, accompanied by Barnabas, preached the Gospel 
(Acts xiii.) It seems, that at this time Anlioch had some 
Jew's among its population. Tlie position of this toxvii is 
not accurately known, unless it has been very lately disco- 
vered, as some Journals inform us. (See Strabo, p. 577.) 

ANTI OCllUS, a name best known from its being borne 
by many Syrian monarehs of the Sclcu<*idan dynasty; but 
otlicrxi iso not unconimori in antient history. We shall de- 
vote this article to giving si brief sketch of the history of tho 
Syrian euijiire under these jirinccs. 

I. ANTPOCIIUS, .surnunied Sotcr, or Preserver, xvas 
the son of Seleuciis Nicator, who after the death of Alex- 
ander raised S\ria into an independ«*nt kingdom (see Anti- 
(joNUs). There is a romantic story told, hoxv he fell despe- 
rately .sick for lov^^ of Stratoiiici‘, his father’s young xvife, 
the daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes ; and how' Seleiicus, 
on learning the cause of his sun’s discas<‘, resigned her to 
him, and caused them to be crowned king and queen of 
Upper Asia. 




( SilMT, Bril. Mim.] 

Upon the miirilcr of Seleiicus, while engaged in liis 
expeilition to subdue Macedonia, n.c. 28U, Antiochus sue 
reeded to tho throne and reigned nineteen years, dunng 
which few events of much importance oci’urred. He pro- 
.seinited liis fath«?r’s claim to the kingdom of Macedonia 
against Antigoniis (ionatas, son of Demetrius, and his oxvu 
ln*olher-in-law ; but the dispute was accommodated by a 
marriage lielween Antigoniis and Phila, daughter of Se- 
Icucus and Stratonict?, in consideration of which the Mace- 
donian prince was allowed to retain the tieacoahlo possc^.'^ion 
of Ins throne. Demetrius, the son of Antigoniis, also 
married Stralonice, the daughter of A ntiiK*lius. Tin? n'ign 
of .V'.itiochus is di.stingnished by his w ars again>*t the Gaiils, 
xvho hi.d crossed into Asia and obtained a seltleineiit in the 
province named after them Galatia. Issuing thence tJiey 
iuirasscd the neigh houring provinces xvilh predatory excur- 
sions, until Antiochus defeated them, and obtained the ap- 
pellation of Soter. He was subsei^uently engaged in an nn- 
.siici-cssfnl war xvith Kumciies, king of Pevgamiis. Rctnriiiiig 
to Antiof'h ho found, or took, occasion to put to death one of 
Ins .sons eharged with having exeited disturhanees in his 
absence: the other, named also Antioclins, he pnH*laimeil 
king of Syria. He died soon after, n.c. 261. (Appian, 
Syriara; Justin, hook xxvii. ; Afir, Univ. flisL vol. viii.) 

II. ANTPOCIIUS, surnained Tlicos, or God, son of the 
former, succeeded to the throne ujkhi liis fathers death. 

1 1 is reign is cliictly memorable for the revolt of the Psir- 
thians, u.c. 250, under Arsaccs, who succeeded ultimately 
in expelling the Macedonians, and thus became tho foundeV 
of the formidable J’urthian empire. The remote province of 
Bactria, and others lying eastward of the Tigris, followed 
this example : and Antiochus, apprehensive of the final loss 
of those regions, concluded a treaty of praee with Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, h.C. 252, by w'hich he agreed to repudiate 
his wife Laodice, and to marry Berenice, daughter of the 
king of Egypt, settling the crown upon his children by tho 
latter. These conditions wero fulfilled : but on the death of 
Ptolemy, tw^o years afterwards, Antiochus restored Laodice 
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to her coiijii^'al rifsljls, and in ivtnrii was ixjisoncd l>y Ijer, [ 

H. c. 2 I/, 'vith IhtJ vii*\v of ^erurin.if tin* to lior ; 

filt.'st son, Solciicus CalliiiicMi-.. Ho lofi juualior suu.by 
her, Antioi’luis, siirinimed Ilit'rax, llie Hauk: who for 
hoveral >oars wait'd war with his brotiier Selruciis for tho 
iiossfsMo'ii of A>ia Minor, but boiniJ: finally ovtM-lhrow ii, was 
kirml to llv into where he died. (.See •Sehh>sser's 

h'rottirksmt the ltt ti:'in>fAntiut hus JL, Vniver^alhhhtrisrhe j 

lehrrsi('hi,^c.) I 

1 1 1. AN ri'OC'HU S, siirnamed the Great, was tlie sou ; 
of SoK nens Ciilhnicus, siinl sueeeeded his brother Sole^nis j 
('cruumis, u. c'- 22J, who was poisoned by tv\o of bis ehief ■ 
oiiieei-N, while enj^ajrcd in war with Attains, kin*^ of lVr;ra- | 
inns. Aiitiofhus owed his safety alid his throne to the 1 
honesty of his eoii^m-f];ermsin, x\ehiiHis : who, thouj^h piv^stMl | 
h\ i lie army to assume the erown, retained il in ohedienee to ; 

I lie Iciiilimalii heir, and by his ^ood generalship kept Attains ! 
in flie< k. The first e. ire of the younjr hiii.tr, or his advisers. ; 
was l(» appoint jroveriiors to preside oter the so\cral districts | 
of the S\ nan empire, wlneh during preeediiiLr reigns had i 
lost much of its original greatness. The kingdom of Per- i 
gaiinis ha<l especially profiled by the weaknesis of the Sclcu- 
ei'lan d> iia.-iy : hut under the able manatremeut of Aehieus, 
Ihi^ao provinces which had lieen w’Vestcd Iroiu the S\ nans , 
were reeo\en'd, and Attains W'as again confined within the 
limits of his proper kingdom. Aniiochus was loss f 'rtiniato j 
in ilie choice, of MoU) and Alexander, two brothers, who ? 
w’crt' app. inled govi?rnors of Media and Persia. Trustir.g 
t > the weakness of a youthful reign, they en<leavoured to j 
their provinces into independent kingdoms, h.c, 221 : j 
and it was not niUil they had ileibated iwn armies sent ; 

.Min^st il'.em undi'i* subordinate ollicers, Ihut lliej were | 
r. '.. eil ic, Antioehns in person, in the secoml campaign. j 
Heturmng into Syria, he found abundant matter to engage 
his ailenlion. Achirtis, who had formerly so signalized | 
hU fuh'lily, now found that his distinguished successes had 
excili (1- ]ealous\ , and that plots were laid against his life 
I \ lliOMe who were in the king's confidence. Sacrificing his 
e of (Ini\ to his persiuial safety, he proclaimed himself 
king of ih.iM* provinces in Asia Ivlinor, wlih*h be had reco- 
\ii» 1, :r*nl which had been entrusted to liis chargt*. I’hu'f 
sli -in on tliewi'sl, the Syrian empire was eciually mutilated 

O . 1 ihe souili, where Ptolemy Philopalor still hebl i.\i.de>>ria 
a nl i'ale.iine, which b.ad been cun(|uered by his predeees-.or, 

P. l^iiei g'‘te.^. lU the atUie(‘ (tf his eoum il, the }oniig 

I. 5 narch luu.ed lii-, arms first against Kg) pi- tiiJ'rt heil 
iul.i C'(i'lcs\ ria. and as isted by the defection of Thendot us, 
till- govenun- i>f that province, gained possession of liie 
{■icaior pavi of it, inelu'liii.g the (capital, l.)amascus. The 
campa.gn was lerminated by a truce for four months, to 
which \\w eonb'uding parties were induced lt> agree: 
..Vnli jclm.N, by liie uc<’et.ut\ of returning northwards to 
opp Si? Achrci'.s, who, in»t satisfied with his possessions 
in A ‘’la Minor, aimed at ext.uiding them to the eastward 
of Mount 'J’aunis : ainl Ptolcinx, by the re\ersc*s which 
Jie hail Milfeied, and the necessity of gaming lime to 
pie]).uv for fresh exeitiims Negoti.ilions tio- a treaty 
of pi'aee were set on foot : hnl each party claiming C’ude- 
syna and Pule.Mine, in \irliie of the jiaitilion of AlexandtT .s 
(■on<|Uc>ls made after the bailie of Jp.sus, (.-^ee Ski.kik’us) 
the liiice expired before an\ thing was agreed to. War 
was rc.'sumed, n.c. 21K. At first, Anti- elms carried all be- 
fore him : he penelraletl into Plaemcia, forcing the pasM-s 
ufiMount Lihamis; gained possr.s.^ion of Galilee, and sub- 
dued I lie inheritance of the tribes hcyt>nd Jordan, lint 
tlic.se ndvantagfxs ho lost in the following year in a great 
battle fought at Itaphia, ni'ar (hi/a, in w liieh he w as i]r- 
Icated w’ith great slaughter, and ohligi*d to ref real to An* 
tiac'h with till* wreck of his army. ( ‘irle.syi'ia and Palestini* 
returned to their alle.giance to I*t')leiny: and llic Syrian 
king, pressed at the saiin; time by Aelueus, was compeII(?d 
to sue lor peace with Kgypt, which he obtained on comlifion 
ol rcsiignihg his claim tin:; contested provimres. Peing 
now at lei.'ure, AntiocUus turned his whole atltmtioii to the 
destruction ol Aclavu^, wlu.ui he overpmvered and put to 
death: by this aeV the ta-oviin'cs of Asia Minor weie again 
annexed to the Syrian empire, (ij.i . ‘Ji i,'5.) 

Having secured his western at the expense of his sotUlu rii 
dominions, A ntioeluis turned his attrition tov.ards tlie (*!isi 
where the griiwing power i.f Partliia thre.ifcuod serious 
ihinger. Arsaces, the sou of him who est:d,:isl;ed the Par- 
thion empire, had overrun Media while Ami- elms w.i ; cn- 
(raged in the wars against Ptolemy and Aei:c;*us. He was 


unable to withstand the attack of Antiochus in person, and 
was soon driven out of his new conquest. Tin? Syrian iiio- 
iiareli in his lurii invaded Parlliia, aiul after bcveirul cam- 
paigns, a treaty was coiududed.by whieli Arsae.es was left in 
(piiet possession of II yrcaniu, on condition of bis assisting 
.Vntiochus to recover the vest of tho revolted pixninces. 
Alter an unsuccessful attempt, to recover Bactria from 

Kiithydcinu'i;, with whom ho at last eonoluded a 1ri*aty, ho 

crossed the mountains of Paropaiuisusii^o culled i’aui asus) 

into India, formed a treaty of alliance witli the king of I hut 
portion of tho countiy, and directing his march homew ard 
Ihrongh the jirovinces of Arachosia, Draiigiaiui and (.'ur«-*r. 
mania, iuterracdiato between Uie Indu.s and IVrsia, re esla- 
blishe<l the snpremaev of Svria in lliosc distant regions. 
He returned through Persia to Anliueli, liaving heiMi em- 
ploy ed for seven \ears in tlu'se eastern campaigns. This 
was till* most lloiirishing period of tlie Syrian empire s-iiice 
the revolt ofl\irthia in the reign of Antioehus Tlieos ; and 
it was at this time that Antioclius had earned by his siic- 
eesses the most specious chiiiii to the title of Great. 

Soon after or about tho time of llic retuirXI of Antiindius, 
Ptoh'iny Kpiphanes, a child of five years old, succeeded to 
the throne of Kgypt, (».C. 20.0,) on the death of his fatl.ea, 
Ptolemy Philopalor. Antioehus and Philip king of MacC' 
(Ionia united in a design to ex]»el him, and share the 
Egyptian dominions between themselves. The unforlnnute 
provinces of Palestine and Codes) ria W4*n" the lioiie of eon- 
tentioii, the favourite ballle-field on wliicb their more power- 
ful neighhour.-i fought out their dilVen^nces. Antioehus 
legained jiosses.sion of them in the couix' oftw'o cutiipaigns. 
On Ids hcdiig called away to Asia Minor, Judiva was over- 
ruii by Scopas, the Egyptian general; but it was soon 
reeoiiciucri^d by Antioehus, who, upon entering Jerusalem, 
(n.r. i’tS,) was n*ceived by the .Jewish people with great joy, 
and witli every domoiistratiou of respect; in return, he 
granUM many privileges to them, especially ordaining tliat 
no foreigii(?r should he ])ernntted to flemaiid access into the 
interior of the temple. But, finding the juiwer of Egypt .still 
unbroken, and his ow n rcs()urce.s inconipetent to wage war 
on two siihfs of his empiro at once, and being aiixions to re- 
cover all that had belonged to the first Seleueus in Asia 
Minor, Antioehns now proposed u livaly of marriage be- 
tween his daughter and the young king of Egypt, to he con- 
summated when both came of age, by whitdi Cmlesyria and 
Pllh‘.■^lint^ vvc-To to ho given with tho [»rincess as a (hjvvry. 
Having tluis ]nirchaMtl tho neutrality of his most powerful 
enemy, lie proceeded with a powerful Heel round Asia Minor, 
re-liicmg, in his way, many of the maritime Cireek cities. 
He (Tossed ilui Hellespont, and took possession of the I'lira- 
eiaii Chersonese, (n.c. Ififi.) which he claimed tor Ida inhe- 
rilain-e. as having hemi coiapn^Ted liy Seleueus Nicator from 
I.y simaclius : and here he eamo in contaeti for the first 
time, with the power heihre whi<di hi.s own Was (Mimpelled 
to relire. Tlie Eomaiis had already reduced Macedonia 
to tlu! condition of a subject kingdom, tints indicating the 
extent of their ambit ion, and the probable consequence of 
their succ(?ss in the sc(Mitd Punic war, when Antioehus 
crossed into Europe, and wrested the Chersonese from tlio 
impaired power of IHiilip. Jealous of this new interferer in 
the affairs of Europe, the Romans sent ambas.sudors to re- 
fpiirc? lesliluthui, not only of all tlint Antioehus liad taken 
from Philip, hut of all that Ik? had lak(?n from Ptolemy, 
whos(‘ guardians, soon after his accession to the throne, had 
placed him nn(h?rtlie wardship of the Romans, a.s a protection 
against the ambition of his Syrian neighhoiir. Antioehus 
replkM to these requisitions in ferni.s as haughty as those in 
which fh(-y were made; and it was evident that the quarrel 
would soon end in an ajipeal to arms. (Sec Polybius, 
xviii. .hk) 

^ 111 the iidlowing year, (h.c. 195,) Hannibal, driven fVom 
Carthage, came to Ephesus to seek the protection of the 
king of Sy ria : and liis representations, joined' to the known 
vahu* ( f hi^ services, fixed the wavering di^termination of 
A iitio, liiis. and induced him to match his strength against 
i1m‘ rcdouhtcd ]u)wer of Rome. A period of negotiation 
elap.^cd, in wliieh neither partv would abate from their pro* 
Itiisions. and neither probably was sincerely desirous of 
pciu e. It was bolii tlie misfortune and the? fault of Antio- 
ciiv'^, that he suffered his etmfldence to be alienated from 
Haiiihhal, and allowed him no share in the direction of 
nhirs. In the wintef of 192 ii.c., Antioehus was invited 
by the. /Ktolians to luiss into Grei?(’e. He crossed over with 
in army, posted hiin>elf in the town of Demetrias, and was 
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chosi.*n l»y tlu' ^l^tolians us- llicir roTiiwuiid' r-ii» rliiot*. An^ 
tinrVwR aj)|> *ars tu liavt’ alVairs lly. lie ini^ht 

lisivr iiiadti llu» Uiii^ (»f Mar4‘ii«>n IVii n I instead of lii*, 
oiuMiiy ; and urtei* his captnrt; nl’ liiuhira, in toad nf 
nil his n(»n(|ia*sts, lii» s|H!iit his liiii<» at < 'lial- i’-, and in uiiK^*- 
c'ialiiiL^ \\itli tlin petty stale's an»nn<l hii.i. Tlic Roman 
c'onsiil, Afiliiis (jlliihrio, with (’aln (or his locate, now 
iid'. aiK-el a;^aiU 0 t the SM'ian l.inu', ^'h^■• iuad« a stuiicl 
at Tlioniioinlio, was nlk*rl> voutod .i .id froinpolltMl to 
retire* tij Asia, (b. o, 3!)1.) Thr nt.*\t v ar L. Cornelius 
Scipio was oleeted eonsn), and appointewi to eimduet tho 
‘ Syrian war, and his hrotlier, the eelehrated Afrieanus, 
served under him in tlie eptality ol' lieiileiianl. ITmler their 
able jruidanec the war was seon tei minal' d ; and its wd 
was haslened by the unskilthl ei/inluet <»!' .\ntioehus. Dis- 
Ju'arU'iHMl l»y his n'vorses, an*l espeeially b\ a seeoiid deteat 
at sea, he withdn*w his Ibrees ihnn siniaehitt, in Thraee, 
and j'nim the strong cities on the llellespetnt,rwhieli would 
at hiust liaNe retarded tlu* progress of the Romans lor soim? 
tina*; and thus lie i;;ave llH*m fns* aec'ess into Asia. V(*l 
they iiad m» sooner ertissed the Ht*llesponl. than, st ru<*k with 
t error, lio* sent ambassador-* to endeft\uiir to negotiate a peaee, 
Th(j t<*rnis he olfered. thoiinli lulerahty liumilialin^, were 
not sneh as satisfied the amhitinn of tlu* Uoniaiis, who 
reejnired that he sluMild did'ray all the (*\p(*nses to which 
lh(*y had been put durinjj^ the war, ^et at hherty all thg 
Greek eilies, and c\aenatt* the whole of Asia Minor wesf' 
of Mount 'J’aurus, These eonditions Antioehns, thinking 
that no hard<?r <‘onld he* imposed t>n a eon^liu*red enemy, 
refii.>ed to aeeept, uiiil co]leeliii«i- his whole fo’ct*, ho met the 
c.jiisnl Seipio, (n.i*. l!K),) in a jniched battle iu*ar iMa”:nesia 
of Sipylns, in wliieh he was defeated with immense slaughter. 
"J 'his was decisive : he retired hastily to S>ria, and aj^ain 
pent to nej^oliate for peace, whkh he ohtainc*d on terms not 
materially harder than those hefure olfererl, yet siu h as 
must hav«? been very ^^allini*' to the banality monarch, and 
hitherto successful com|ueror. He was to resign the pro- 
\ince.s west of Mount Taurus: to pay 18,i!()0 Kuhoic. talents 
for the expenses of the war; to deliver np to the Romans 
his elephants and ships of war; and, a yet more disgraceful 
stipulation, to ])laee in their hands Hannibal, and otlu'i* 
lbreip;ners who had taken refufic at hi-i court from the 
hatred of that f^rtisnin^ and reven^^eful people. Hannibal, 
with anotiier, preserved his safety by timely lli^ht : the rest 
\\(‘re delivered up, together with hostajjfes for the obser- 
vance of lilt! treaty, of whom Anliuchus Kpiphanes, tin* 
kind's u)imi;er son, was one. 

Antiocliiis did mit low*^ survive this humilialinjr treaty, 
w'hich was, in some dee-roe, the cause of his death. In 
eullectiii^ means to pay the heavy burden imposed n])()n 
him, ho was led to plundta* a wealthy temple in the pro- 
vince of Elymais. Indii^nant at the sacrile;i;e, the people 
of the jdace rose in arms, and niassacretl him and his 
attendants, (ii.c. 187.) in the thirty-seventh year of his 
reij^u, and liliy-sccond of his aije. Ho merited the title of 
(h eat, only as hein^ the ino^t eminenl of a series of prinees 
of the same name, none of w hom w^ero distinj^uished either 
for talent or j^ood ness. Ho did more, however, t) ri'store 
tlu* Kreatnesh of the Syrian kinj'dom under the first Selencus, 
than any other of his dynasty ; hut he was unfortunate in 
meeting; the first shoek of that iron pow'er before which all 
the preat nioiiandiies of the known W'oild were destined to 
fall. (Polybius, lib. .0, See.; Appiati, St/ridcu; Liv. lih. 

37; Ualepb, Hist, of World: A fir. Vnir. I list., vol. viii.) 

IVk ANTlOCHTJS, surnamed ICpiphanes, or Illustrious, 
the second sou of Anliochus the Groat, succeeded his elder 
brother Seleuciis Philopator (B.r. 175 or 178). Antiochus 
was, at the ti^ue of his brothers tlcuth, on his way I'rum 
Hume, whciic lie had been detained as a bostuf^e for the 
ubservcince of the treaty concluded with his father after the 
battle of Man-nesia. 



The firhf events of his r(*i|^n which require notice, aro 
his lioslilitii's with Ejr>pt, which then reclaimed the 
provinces of Palestine and Cddesyria, wTcsted from her 
by Antiochus the Great. Ju the first camjmipn, (n.i. 
171,) ho routed the E^yjitians betweem Mount Casins 
and Pelnsium, anil took ailvantajre of his success to tin tify 
the frontiers of Palestine apainst farther aj^pression. l^ur- 
suinp his success, in the next }eur he overran ail E^^pt, 
except the stronp; city of Alexandria, and pained possession 
of liio person or Ptoiemy Philometur, the yoiuip kinp. In 
tho'sanio year he sacked Jerusalem, and profaned and plun- 
dered the temple, as related in Maccabees i. c. I, and ii. c. 5 ; 
alter which he ap])ointed Philip the Phrypian tiovernor of 
Judoea, After the capture of the rcipninp prince, the Alex- 
andrians raised Ptolemy Euerpetes, (‘ommoidy calh'd Phys- 
ctni, his brother, to tlio throne. This induced Antiochus to 
undertake a third expedition to Ep>pt (a.c. Hitt) ; in which, 
under pretence of restoring the kiiipdoni to Ptolemy Philo- 
nietor, he renewed the war, doteated the Epyptiaiis, and laid 
siepe to Ah'xaiidria. Heinp unable to reduce that city, ho 
led Philotnelor as the nominal kinp of the country, rclainimx 
in his own hands only the stronir city of Pelusinm, the key 
of Epypt on the side of Syria. Ho Imped that the foiarrels 
of the rival brothers would exhaust the strength, anil facili- 
tate the entiro reduetion ot that country ; hut here he was 
disappointed; for seeing throiiph his ambitious designs, 
they agreed to hold llie kingdom in common, and Epv pt 
was restoroil for a time to its former tranquillity, liere- 
iipon Anliochus nudei*took a fourth exjiedit ion (n r. his), 
entered and subdued E£r\pt, and w^as on the point ofltuin;*; 
siege to Alexandria, when he was met by ainbas-.adors tioiu 
Rome, who pcrtanptoril\ required him to depart from E-gypt, 
and Iho imperious mandate was ohejed. Returning thruugb 
Palestine in the same yi*ar, hi! \ented his s]deen In ordtoing 
that great persecution of the .lews related in the beconcl Ik oU 
of Maceahees, in which the temple was ]iollutt*d, and its ser- 
vice broken otl’, nnlil, after the lap.se of more than linee 
it was restored by .Judas Maccabtens. Of the Maci .•ilaeaii 
wars we shall give an account under the article M m r \- 
»Krs : the cruelties per])etrated on the insurgent .lew •* in 
the eourse of them, by the agents, and under the ciMimunul 
of iXntioclnis, ha\e reiuit.'rcd bis name deser\edl\ lialeli‘1. 
The siead\ and siicces'-rul resistance of that high ^pil•ited 
people drained Syria of army iifler army : and the ditllciil- 
lics of the king wt're increiised by revolts in Arnu'iiia iii.d 
Persia. Dividing his di*«posahle (brci* into two parts, be 
sonrone under the command of lAsias into ,Jiulii*a : :r\d 
led the(»thi*r himself into the n*\olted provinces, wbieii lie 
.soon brought hack to their ullcgiauce. While thus eni- 
])loyed, he r(‘ci*ivcd tidings of the total defeat of his armies 
in .Judiea. Transported with passion, he hastened towards 
Antioch, di'voting tiie Ji'vvish people to destruction, whci!, 
in the midst of his imj)ri*cati(in>. he wii.^ seized with Mob‘nl 
internal pains. Jstdl iu* cmitimu'd to pursue his journey w ilh 
precipitation, \intil he loll from his charit)t, and wa.'. so 
inucli injured as to he oldiged to halt at a town eallcd Talae, 
the situation of vvhiih is imi certainly know n. I’licre be died, 
n.(j. Ui.j, in dreadful agony both of body and mind. He wa> 
a ])rince of dissolute and nndignilied chaiactcr, as well as 
stained with the darker viin* of eriieUy. (iiveii up to drunken- 
ness, to low d.i*bauc.herv, and to gross butlbonerv, be reeeivt'd 
from his suhjeels the nickname of E]umanos, or the Mad 
man, in parody of his assinned title of Epiiihancs, <a- 
Illustrious. ( Livy, xlii., 8wc. ; Polybius.) 

V. ANTUX.TIUS, surnanu.'d Enpator, or well-latlicred, 
.son of A. Etiiphanes, a child nine years old, succeeded to the 
throne, under the guardianship of Lysias, well kiinwn in tlu? 
Jewish w.'irs. After a imniinal reign of nearly two years he 
was dethroned, and put to deatli by bis cousin german, 
Demetrius Soler, son of Scleucus IMiilopator, who s\u-- 
<*eeded to the crown, u.c. 18*J. 

VI. ANTIOC HUS, was the son of Alexander Balas, 
vv’lio, being deposed by Demetrius Nicator, son td* Deme- 
trius Soter, and perishing in Arabia, left a son, A. Tlieos ; 
vvlio was rai.scd iq> l»y Diodidus, surnamed Tryphon, as a 
.stalking horse, l»y the help of which he might displace 
Nicator, and make his own way to empire. The young 
pretender wa.s at this time hut .seven years old ; hut he 
was readily raised to the throne, for the exce.sses of tl.o 
reigning prince had alienated his subjects. After a noiniiial 
reign <»f two year.s ho was put to death by Tryphon, who 
assumed the crown, (b.c. 144-2.) 

VII. ANTIOCHUS, surnaiiied Sidetes, or the Hunter, 
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(so named from a Syriac word, si^uiiyin;^ to hunt, nc- | 
cordinff to some authorities, but more probably from the | 
town of Side,) was a \ouii"er sou of Oemetrius Soter, j 
and brother of ]>OTiiotnus Nic-ator. The latter, when 
expelled by A. \1. and Trvphon, experienced various | 

fortunes, and fell at last into the hands of the Par- ■ 

thinris. A. wSidetes then married his brother s wife, • 

Cleopatra, laid claim to Syria, and expelled Trvphon, I 
(b.c. I3S,) who had held it since the murder of A. VI. ‘ 
His rei^n was pro^perous and tramtnil, compared with the 
weak and turbulent ^governments of his immediate pre- | 
decessors. He reduced many cities, which had taken ad- , 
vanla<^c of the civil wars to assume independence, and j 
amnn^ them Jerusalem (b.c. 131)- and he oup^ai^ed in 
war with Parthia, which had profited by tlie distractions of 
Syria to usurp much of her eastern dominions. He de- 
feated Phruates, kinf; of Parthia, iii three battles, com 
polled him to retire within the limits of Parthia itself, and 
recovered all which had hceii wTcstcd from Syria, except 
that province ; hut his life and reij^n \verc brought to an 
Ufitiuicly close in a sudden onset made by the enemy upon 
bis winter (piarlers. He perished, n.c. 120 or 1‘2S, leaving a 
fairer character f<»r justice, generosity, and bravery, than 
belongs to most of the princes of this most prolligale age. 

VIII. ANTIOCHUS,surnamed (Irypus, or Hook-nosed, 

from a vidture. After the death of A. Sidetes, Syria 

was again distracted by civil wavs. Heuietvius Nbailor 
escaped from Parthia, and n*sumed the i-rown ; but he was 
soon dethroned by Alexander Zebiuas. (Ueopatra, the wife 
successively of Balas, I). Nicalor, and A. Sidetes, rel.iincd 
pos.session, however, of a portion of S\ria; and Seleucus, 
her son by D. Nicator, regained some districts contignons to 
those held by his mother, and proclaimed himself King of 
Syria. This raised her j(‘alousv, and she murdered him 
with her own hand. Still thinking it lu^'e^sarv to have 
some one of royal bliiod to give eouuteiiancf* to the? soveri'igu 
power which she was bent on aerjuiring fur herself, she re- 
called from Athens, her son Antun'liiis Hrypus, (named also 
Philonietor, tind, on his mothils, Epiphiuies,) h.c. 1‘25. Sup- 
ported by Ksypt, Grypus soon expelled Alexander Zebiiuts. 
Cleopatra then becaiue jealous of him also ; and perished, 
being compcdled to drink a poisoned draught, vvliich sin; 
herself luul oOered to her son. Cirypiis then reigned in 
peace for laght years ; at the end of which a fresh com jictitor 
for the throne started up in the jierson of his lialf-hrotbcr. 

IX. ANTIOCUIUS, surnainod Cyziconus, from hping 
educated at Cyzicus, the son t>f C’leopatra by A. Sidetes. 
After a sharp contest the brothers agreed to divide the tun- 
pire, n.c. It 3 or 11 ‘2 : A. CyzictMUis occupied Cmlesyria and 
Palestine ; A. Cry pus, the rest of the empii*c. Both led a 
dissolute and careless life, and several great cities, as Tyre, 
Sidon, Sic., profiled by their siipiiieness to assume a short- 
lived indcjwiidence. Grypus was assassinated, h.c. 90. A. 
Cyzicenus was defeated and slain by Seleucus, the son and 
sueecsKor of A. Grypus, h c. 9.5. Seleucus perished, after 
a short reign, if a period of eoiilest may be ealb‘d sueb, of 
seven inonlhs. 

X. ANTIOCHUS, surnaraed Eusebes the Pious, son of 
A. Gyziceiius, proelainied himself King of S)ria upon bis 
father's death. For a time ho disputed thi^ throne with his 
cousins, Philip and Uometrius Kuksrros, sous of A. Grypus : 
but (b.c. 8H) he was compelled to lly into Parthia. Ho re- 
turned (b.c. 8r>)» Euka?ros being dead or banished : and while 
he was engaged in war with Philip, another Antiochus, sur- 
named Dionysius, full brother to Philip, seized upon (\ide- 
syria. The latter was soon slain in a war against the Ara- 
bians. After a brief period, the Syrians, wearied by the 
desolating feuds of the fcleleueidan princes, invited Tigrancs, 
king of Armenia, to take possession of the eouiitry. Eu- 
sebes then lied into Cilicia, (n.c. 83,) and passed the n;- 
malnder of his life in obscurity. The events of this reign 
arc very contused. 

XI. ANTIOCHUS, surnamed Asiaticus, was the sou of 
A. Euselies. Tigrancs being obliged to withdraw his troops 
from Syria to make head against the Romans, A. Asiaticus 
gained possession of part of the kingdom, B.c. fiO. He re- 
tained it for lour years, at the end of which Syria was 
reduced by Poinpey to the c(o\dition of a Roman province, 
H.C. 65. In AntirMdms Asiaticus, the Sidcucidaii dviiasty 
ended, having ruled Syria for 247 years, reckoning from the 
time when Seleucus Nicalor began his reign in n.c. 312. 
(F^jJl^hronology of the Syrian kings the reader should 
ptoii's J*iis/i IMlcniri.) 


ANTIOCHUS OF COMMAGE'NE. [See Comma* 

OKNK.] 

ANTI'PAROS, culled also by the antients Olearos, one of 
the giHiup of the Cyclades, is situated between Siphiios and 
Paros, and separated from the latter by a dangerous chan- 
nel one mile and a half wide. It is seven miles lung, nortli 
and south, and three miles broad, and contains one hUiall 
village, with about 3U0 inhabitants; its productions are 
trilling, consisting only of n small quantity of poor wine, and 
a little cotton and barley. The island is a mass of while 
marble, and is only celebrated for its grotto: the entrance to it, 
which is on the si<le of a rock, is by a low arch formcal of rough 
craggy rocks, about thirty paces wide*, and divided into tvv.» 
by several natural pillars. This passage continues u1 
twenty yards, at the end of which is a pr(?cipice that niu.-^t 
be dcsccndt^d by the aid of ropes, fastened to the masses of 
.stalactites; ^Um* advancing a little fartlier under a ridge ol* 
rugged rocks, there is another descent, but not so precipitous 
us the last. Another passage about nine feet high and seven 
wide, whose walls and arch<'(l roof, (‘omposed of glittering 
white and red marble, are as smooth’ as if wrought by art, 
leads to a third prccipic<*, the sides of vvliich appear like a 
sheet of auH'lhv sts. Then follows a sloping passage of about 
200 yards, on eaeh side of which the petrifactions assume 
the appearanre of a ragged curtain partially drawn, and 
occasionally ()f snakes coiled up in fohls; this conducts to the 
fourth and last docent. At the bottom of this is the grotto 
120 yards h»ng, 113 wide, and (lU hHjl high; it is an iiii- 
ineuse arch cd' while marble, from the roof of vvliich depend 
large stalaelites ten feet long, and as thick as a man's vvai>.l, 

' with a thousand festoons and leav'es of the same suhstam'e ; 

I the lloor is rough and uneven, with various coloureil crystals 
and stalagmites rising up ; ami in the midst is one, twenty 
feel in diameter, and twenty-four feet high. It was this 
pyramid of stalagmite that served as an altar when M. de 
Nuintel visited the grotto, and celebrated mass on it. When 
iight(‘d up, the whole presents a most hnlliant and inagnili- 
cent scene, but the smoke from the torches of the numerous 
visiters has soniewhal dimmed its effulgence. In some 
places tlie stalactites have pavlilioiied off portions of tin: 
cavern into cells. The difficulty of reaching tlie grotto hiw 
latterly been much diminished by the provision of rope- 
laddcr.s, torches, &c., for which the gniiles make a small 
demand on the purse of the traveller. It is not certain that 
tlie extremity of the grotto has ever been explored. The 
highest point of the islaml is in 37 ’ N. hit., and 25° 3' 
E. long. (See also Tournclbrt’s Voyage an Levant : Knnj- 
r/tritvdie Methfttl, (ieng. Physique.) 

ANTE PATER, a Macedonian of high birth and high 
reputation, the chosen and trusted officer of Philip and of 
Alexander the Great. He was the pupil and friend of Aris 
totle ; he wa.-» learned liiinself, and the patron of learue*! men. 
\Vlu*n Alexander left Europe for Asia, he entrusted the 
government of Ma<*cdonia and the regulation of Greece to 
Aiitipaler. Dining the vear b. c. 331, an attempt was made 
by T/acediemoii, Achaia, Kleia, and the greater part of Ar- 
cadia, to deliver Peloponnesus from the supremacy of Mace- 
donia. Anlip.iter, marching into Peloponnesus to ipiell the 
disturbance, was met by Agis, king of Lacedamion : and a 
battle ensued in wbiidi the latter was slain, and his army de- 
feated and broken. The victor summoned a congress to 
meet at Corinth, at which a line of 120 talents was imposed 
uj)on llu^ Eloiaiis and Aebaians ; the LaciMlceinonians were 
obliged t) submit at discretion, referring their punish- 
nieiit t<» the arbitration of Alexander. It does not appear 
that any severe measures were taken against them. 

Well acquainted with the dangerous temper of his mother 
Olympias, Alexander had abstained from allowing her any 
.share in llii‘ administration of Macedonia during hi» own 
J absence. She did not hear this exclusion patiently, and 
■ succeeded in raising jealousies between hcrHvn and Auli- 
I paler, insomuch that Alexander determined to remove his 
vicerov to a less independent situation. Shortly before his 
dentil he sent home Craterus, a distinguished officer, in 
’ command of a large body of Macedonian veterans who 
' had earned their discharge ; and commissioned him to 
assume the government of Macedonia, while Antipater 
! was ordered to conduct fresh levies to Babylon. A 
! report was current, but it is not corroborated by the 
1 best authorities, that Antipaler, fearful of a like fate to that 

) which had overtaken Parmeuion, and others of his tnastcr'w. 
folluwcr.s, administered poison to Alexander, by means of his 
sons Cassander and loias, who Jield the office of cup-beaiers. 
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Wo do iiol ^ivt; orcdil Ijj tliis sli)ri' : litit it is (vi'tiuii tliril 
Aloxiimler did dii; iil a rr.lirul turn; Idi* To tdrluiics (d* 
l)iT4>n* ('raltTUs had i*f;)4di(»d (iri i fv». '^riu* liilo 
king’s brotbiT Arrhidn'ii*^, a baslanl .-on f Pbdij), was 
raised ti) the thiom; b) lUo MacedDiiiaii i;ri..‘rals, ainl tlio 
army in Asia; and Pordica as was appoiiiti' I \i<*fn>y over 
rhe king, wIhj ^\as a young man of weak iiitelloci, with 
Uio sanu! sort of power as iJio Mairi's dn I'dais c\<*iTisc*d 
in old tinios in France toward'^ the end of ti t* Merovingian 
dynasty. 

In ibo distribution of pro\ ineos among t la- chief o Ulcers of 
Alexamli'r, to bo licM noininaUv in suboidination to ibc 
Ma<‘odonian crown, t bough in fad, and spi dily in na{MC, 
couvertinl into separate and imlf'pendinit tvingdoms, A nti- 
pater was eonfirnuMl in llio ])osj-eN>i()n of Mai 'Mlonia, and Ibe 
adjaeent countries. IT*' was somi ])ro\idi I with employ- 
ment.. The Athenians, impatient, 4»f l!ie t-nperioiily 4)f a 
nation w lioin they liardlx acknowledged to bo (d' pure 
Hidlenic bkiod, bad already made sona* preparation for war 
with Macedonia Ixd’ore the d^atli (d’ AlcN.indor was fully 
known. A VOt<j was ])as-;‘ d, lliat tin? st ite w’*»nld take 
charge of the common fiviMhun of Grei-ee. and liberate the 
cities Indd in clu'ck l>y MacLMjnnian garri'ons; a )>o\veifid 
armament was ptil in preparali«»n, ludli b\ laml and m ‘11 ; 
and aiuliassadors wen* s(‘nt to invite all the peoi)le of (inx'eo 
to join in the undertaking. Athens w as s< on at the head of^ 
a junverful confederacy, com]in'ing tla^ .rdttlians, "J'hessa- 
lians, and almost, ail the (.ire«'ks nortii <)r iiii* Istlinui.s, ox- 
ct?pt the iheotians : and «)f ihdoponnesn the Argidaiis, 
ICIeians, jSIesscnians, and Si<*yoniaiis. Leosihene.s, the 
Athcninii gentiral, iiostoil the alli*'tl arm*, at 'I’lienn uixla*, 
tijc eelt^bratcd pass ciMunianding tin* ciitianec* into (Ireect* 
from the north. Anli])a(er, draine«l <d' lro«>ps h\ Alex- 
ander’s frcuucnt d(*mand of reinforcements, w as unahh* to 
collect iiun-o than 13,000 foot and ti(»0 ]nir>e, with whicli 
lie advanecfl against. Ltxislhenes. A battle en.-^ned, in whi^-h 
tho Ma<a*donians wero dt?feat*’d, smuewla'ie betwcc*n P>1}0 
and tin? l«)\vn of l/amia in 'I’hessaly, to whieli Antipater re- 
Irc.ated, meaning to abide a siege until a^’-'islanee, for which 
ho had already sent, should arri\e IVoii\ Asia. 

J-eoiuuilus, one of Alexandt'r's generals who Ir.ol (d>1ained 
the satrapy td’ Mysia, utlunwviM? called J Icdlespontine 
Plirsgiu, was the first who came to help Antipah-r. "J'ho 
Ileliencs (as Diodorus distinguishes them) broke up the 
sit»go -ind march(*d to meet l-eoiinatus; a bailie cnsiu*d, in 
which the Macedonians wens beati'ii and their general 
killed. Meanvvliile Anlij>ater evaeuated Lamia, and i’ormt*<l 
a junction with the defeated army ; by the help of which 
he kept the field, though ho dared not venture on 
another ha i tie. Put Chatenis arrived from Asia wdth 
]2,a00 veteran troops, which he placed umlor the c(nn- 
inaml of Autipater; who, thus reinforced, fijund him.s<*lf 
at t)r! head of 18,000 men, while the Allumians, weakened 
by tho return home of a coiis-idorahle part of their ill- 
cmncntcd army, <*ould only muster "2S,(i00 men. An inde- 
cisive battle en.sued, in which the excellence of their Thes- 
salian horse, which had won the first battle, now' saved them 
from complete defeat ; h\it th<*y felt their inferiority much 
to risk another encounter, and sent to treat of peace with 
Antipater. This, called the battle of Cranon, occ*iirrc»l in 
August, n.c. 32J. Antipater refused to treat wdtli the 
confederates eoll.»*-tively, but expressed his willingness to* 
eomo to terms ^Yith them .severally. This policy was 
justified by ilu* cvc'nt, for though the Greeks refused at 
first to dissolve the alliauco, yet the sevtwal iiiembt»rs of it 
dropped otV by degrees, and left the Athenians and /Ftolians, 
the most obstinate enemies t»f Macedonia, to s<‘cnre tiieir 
safety as they could. Anlipater marched with bis w hole three 
against Athens; and the citizens, utterly nnohle t«) niaist, 
sent Phocitj^ und Demades to .sue for peaee. Tlmy obtained 
it upon easier terms than were always allowed in Grecian 
warfare ; for he only recpiired two ohno.xious pers«ins, the 
orators Demosthenes and Hyperides, to be delivered ui». and 
granted full security both to p<*rson oad property, on con- 
dition that a Macedonian garrison should ho henceforth 
cjuurtered in Miinychia, to guard against a eounter-revo- 
liUion, and that a <*oujpicte change slymld be made in the 
form of government, the doraocracy being abolished, and all | 
political power vested in a body of about fiU 00 citizmis, who 
were possc.ssed of property up to a eertain amount. Tie 
removed a large number of the ]x)urer class (apparently 
with tfieir ow'n consent) into 'Thrace, where hinds were 
assigned tlmni. ^’hn.s ended I lie hainiuti war, as it is ciiU#d. 


in the antumn of me. 322, the year after its commence- 
ment. Antipater returned to Macedonia. 

Tho .Mt(dians were the only meiuhers of the corifcdcracy 
who .still held In tin? same autumn, Antiputer and 

C'ratorus inarclu**! against them. They abandoned their 
inaefeiisible towns; deposited their womeu and cluldren in 
their rugged mountains ; and collecting their abhvbodiefl 
men, prepared to hnld out in their fovtivsM's, and in those 
cities w'bicli were ca]»al)le of being maintc.iiuMl. In the first 
encounttu’s tin? Macedonians sustained consithu-able loss ; 
but tho superiju-ity of forci* by degrees pre\ ailed; and tho 
/Ktoliaiis, shut up in the ni'nintaiii.',, and expostal to tho 
.severity of a inountalu winter, almost without shelter or 
food, except that which they won at the swonl's point, were 
almost reduced to despair, when they wore relieved by unex- 
pected iiew's from .\sia. 

For the jinx-eediugs in Asia a ft i*r Alexamler’s death, we 
must refer to pKitniccAs : it, is eiiougb hoicj to state that 
the ambition of that general led lorn to a.-pire to be Alex- 
aialer's successor in the thnine (»f half the known world. 
One (d’ his fir>l steps was to rid himself of yA titigoiius, 
whos(* aeuli'iiess and activity h(* lcart*d ; but t!>e latter* 
fathoming hi^. designs, 11 (mI hastily to AntitiaJer, ami a])prisi*(l 
him of the danger to which he, in common with others, was 
(ixposed. 'I’u check IVrdiecas in time was more imporlant 
than to j»uni:di the .Flolians; ami i‘»ni>e(pu*iitly, al’u ;* coii- 
eliuling a havty peaee with tlu; brave mounlaim ers, Anti- 
jiati'r and C’ralenis led their army into .Vsia. They 
separated: Cralerns took the field again.^t. Fnniene--, sa- 
trap of Gappad4)cia ami l*a])blagoM'a. by wlivnn la? was 
(b'feated and slain; wliilt* Antipuli*r mareiied into ('ili<ia 
to meet IVnliccas. IJiil be iiniial no (*nemy, Fi-nlii ca.-i 
having been slain in l^gs |>t ; and toe Macedonian troops, 
after a short interval, elected AntiiKiter to the ollica* 
of n'geiit, or protector. 'I’lx'.st! tran‘»acti/»ns sit'ni to hinii 
taki-n plac*t' in ib.e year 321, but tlii*n* is some confu.- ioii 
as t*) the chr*)nology. [Sec* y\Nrif;t>Mrs.] In tbi.‘. new 
c*at*acit\ be made a* fresh dislnbulion »•!’ tin* provincivs ; 
after \vhii*b he returned to Macclonia, faking with liim the 
king amlfiueeii, Arrbidicus and Kiirydice, and haning Aii- 
tigonns t-) conduct the war against Fumeites. This oeenis 
to ha\ r been in .I JU. 

Anlipal<*r hehl the ri'gency undisltirbed till hi.s death, 
whicli lo 'k idace in 31 s. We lu'ar no mon* particulars of 
him, except tliat he fell inl<J a daiig(’rons illness, and that 
one of his last aelioii'i was to put to diaith tin* oral ir De- 
mades and his s«)n, who liad been s«*iit ambassadors 1»\ the 
Aliienians to re«|ue-t that the Macedonian troops might be 
rt'iiiovt‘d from ISlimjchi.i. Demad<*s had always lu»t.*n on gixxl 
terms with .\ritipatVr, till Ibe Maet*donian found, ann ng the 
papers of Perdiecas, letters written by the orator, exlnating 
IVrdicea.s to cany tlu* war into Vhirope. The regent had 
not forgotten this: he vetiirimd no answer to the ad<iress 
.d’ Demades. but merely made a ^i.:nal to his ministers 
of punisbillent (ruTe Ttr((j/ih'oic Ttrir n/n-./wirfe), who ilUL 
tin* amba.'-s.iilors to death without turtinw v*eivm(Miy. 

Dying soim after. Antipater lo*l llie reg<‘nrv to Poly- 
.■»]H»rclu»n, one of the olde.st »d y\le\andtu*s suiw iving gcin*- 
rals. lie appointed his son Cbis.''ander to be chiliarcli, a 
term originally moaning cajitain of a tb.oiis and imn. but 
translerred by the l*cr,siaus to some ingh olficm* at <'oiirt, 
and adopted 'in that sense bv Alexander, wit li man\ other 
of the Persian cusbaiis. (’a»sandi*r, b»»wev(*r, corite.sti.xl 
the ])osst*ssion of Mact'donia with Pt-ly*'p«*n‘l;(>ii, and tiinill) 
became master of that, kingdom. Ilu* birt aih ice wJiicli 
Antipater gave to bis Mif*ce.''S**i*s was, ‘ni*>«'r to let awonnin 
interfere in afiaiis of state.* I’his was expressly ilirected 
a'^^ainst OHmpias, ami her sul)se(|nent cumiuct fully proved 
the w'isdoiu of it. Antipater died iii his eighty -first yciir, 
havin'^ enjoyed sihigh reputation t<^r hi.s talents as a Tiiinister, 
and leaviiig a character less stained by cruelties and ex- 
cesses than most of tin* contenders for empire who sprang 
up after the death of Alexander. (Duwlorus. book XNiti., 8ic.) 

ANTPPy\TKlL .son of Antipas, the governor i»f Idinnrea, 
was himself a native and governor of that province during 
tlie high-prieslhtiod of Alexander Jannteus. After that 
prince's death, his sons, Hyrc.anus and Aristobiilus, dis- 
]>uted the succession. Autipater was a ztnaloiis parti/an of 
the former, who, alYcr a bloody C4mtt*st, was establi.slmd in 
the high -priesthood by l^ompey the Groat. This favouraMo 
issue was very mainly owing to the iwudenl management 
of the idumrean, and he was row'arded by the cniiraleiu'e 
of his weak master under wlmso name he ruled in Jiidtea- 
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Whon r.'iTsiir, thr crU'bratril sii'p*-' ot Aloxandna, 

was Itinisrlf lu'siftjreil in hi** <*ainj) b\ tlio inhabilant-; nt 
that fity, Antipati’r canu.’ tt» hi*» hflp, ami ti»uml upportuiiit} 
tu porlorm st’rvK*«\ ami >innalizi' his own cuvira^i*. 

Cfr>ar, in return, ohfaiiu’il Tor liiin tin* citizenship dI 
anti a]»pnintefl him l»> the mliuiiiistrati'm t»rJmUe:i, \\hit'h ; 
enjt*>tHl trampiillity ami prospeivd uiulor his caiv. lie ; 
was poisomvl hv a iianit'd Matchus, ii.c. ihrnu'jh j 

jeahmsy ttf his intliience with llvrcanus. 'rhe n| llu* | 

crime w as hcij^hlcncil hv tht' iui*:ratitiulo <>1 lh.»' niunlcrcr, ! 
who had heen imlchlctl Ihr his lith t») the man wht.m iic poi- j 
sonctl, and had reci^ivcd tvthcr hcnctits at hi^ liaiiils. Aiili- 
patcr loll I’ouv sons, of whom two arc known in In toiw : 
Phasaol, j^ttY»*rntir of Jerusalem, ami the iutaiiuius Herod, 
kiuv^ of the Jews. 

These are the two most remarkable pcM->ons liearimr tlie 
name of Antipater; hot it is one of e >nimoii oceiirrenee in 
antien! history. Moreri has articles nium ciL:lilt‘eii. 

ANTIPATKH, L. COKIAUS, a Roman historian of the 
Second Punic War. [Set* ( ’oi.m i:s.] 

A NTl'J'ATIJ Y, (fn»m the (Irt'ek avnituOnti, t'oinponnd- 
cd of oj-ri contniry, and TraOnr /rr/ in t:,) properly siiiinties 
an involuntary dislike i»r aversitni eiitertaiea'tl l»y an aniuiale 
hein^ for some sen.^ible ohjeeV. Thus a man may have an 
antijiall’.y to partieular smells or la-tt‘s -a tmkey-eo(‘k to 
the eoltmr red, tir a htasi; tt) the sviu-U of raw meat, i^e. 
Theie is no douht that many antipathies are natural, and do 
not ari.'.t* from any aeeifleiital cireunislaiiet' : such a^ tin 
aversion in mankiml to tin* tastes ami smells nf many drii”:s, 
ami t»f bodies in a state of piitrefu*ti'tn. Siu'li natural anti- 
pathies mav, however, in man) cast ,, he overcume hy habit: 
as in lh«i case of sur*.i'cons. who >i)on learn to cempier llie 
tlisjruAl occa.'iiuied by ibe ellbniu arisiiis*' in the de.M'elion ot 
the human siibj(*ct. Seim* nations i*on>tantly eat food wliich 
the rest of mankind would mmscatt*, as the I^Mpiimaii.x, who 
live on whale hluhher and train oil. When flu* CoK^acks 
were in London and l^aris, in IM| |, flaw someiimfs drank 
the W’hale oil from (lu‘ lamps in tin? stri*ets: proh.ihl) an 
Kni^lislnnan or Frcnehiiian would, if staiwinf*', njeet tlie 
draught wliirh the C’ossack consirlered as a luxury. It is 
moreover (juite eonceivalile that individuals may have such 
]»hysii'al peculiarities as will cuumj them to led paiu fmm im- 
pressions on llu* senses whieh, to tin* ‘generality of mankiml, 
are indilhTent, or even plea^urahh*: thus some iiersous are 
painfully atlected h\ the smells of certain (lowers or per- 
fumes, uliich art* eonirnonly considered afxreeahle, am) art 
old as means (»f sensual enjoymetit. Many antipathic'-, 
how’e\t'r, arc not natural, hut acquirt*d, and arisi* Iroin oiir 
assoeiatin*,j: cc'rtain uhjects w ith the idea t)f sonn iliinjr icrrihle 
nr dampen »ns. 'ri\n‘% people acipiin* antijiat liit*.-. to spiders, 
oarvvit^'., wa^ps, snakes, vats, and other animal.', Irom form- 
exaggerated notions of their powt‘rs of hanniii;.^ imiii- 
kind ; and by encoura*jiiim such aseisions, thev may atapiire 
so ^reat sensitivcm*s> and ataitciicss in ili^tinoui.'^hino- tliesi? 
nnimals by the sm(*ll, si”ht, or liearin.:, that tlu'v may he 
aware of their presence when other pc'ople .ire micoii.-eious 
tU'it. Persons may iicf|iiiri* aiili[):ilhie^ to eertaiii kinds of 
FchmI hy h:'Ain*»: he«*n surfeited witli them, «m* h\ iKuiiur hi'i-n 
acenslomed to t*at ihetn for lonii* peritids of liiue, as umh r 
a niedieal rei^imeii dunn;;: an illm‘ss ; or tieeaii'^e they are 
made of suhstances which they emv-ider as umdi*an, or ta*- 
eanse they are unia.-'hionahle, as ])i*in'4; eaten h\ pco[)le 
whom they think less refineil ami delu*at«* Ilian llieinselxes. 
This may not iinfreqnently he observed in persons of nar- 
low and ft»eblt? niimls, and more especially in t hildnui, in 
whom such fanciful disliki*s oujrhf (o he carefully hut not 
harshly corrected. (Set* Locki^s LVvf/y 07/ f/rr ( '/nk’rs/to/t/- 
ift^, b. ii. e. ri;?, } 7 and H.) 

Antipathy properly means, ns wo defiiu’d it, a dislike of 
an atiimaff* heinjr for some sf’nsihlo ohjerl. Its meanin*.;-, 
howyver, is sonu'times improperly extended to hnniinuttr 
bcinjrs — a phvasenkijry luwv nearlv ohsoh*((», hut which was 
much iwed hy the anlierit naturalists, who would, for ex- 
ample, hnve said that au alkali had an antipathy To an :u-id, 
01* that water had an antipathy to oil. At other limes tin* f 
word is restricted to animate hciuijs, hut is applied to ! 
things which are not ohjeets of the senst it lu,.., 

been said that the mind has an antipathy to certain cla.-sst-^ 
actions: by xvhirli it is meant lliat it 'is emlucrl with an 
innate faculty of distinguishim.: between rmlit and wr(»mr 
[8fee Moral Sense.] 

It is Aometimes stated that is the contrary of 

but thits is not strictly trucj at leasl as respects 


the u>e of those two words iji niodi'rn language. Sympathy 
means /o//// //////, vv tin* lechne. of pain or pleamire in 

consi ipieiice of ]>ain or pleasure felt hy another sentient 
being. Thus a piMson who tntied the misfortunes of ano- 
ther, or who fell (h*li‘.»ht in tiie some puraiits, aninsenu*ntsv 
nr -'indu’s, as allot lu.*r, w'ould in either case he said to sym- 
p:ilhi/e with him. Sium*lim<».s sympathy is applied to the 
suuullamuais initahility of dillerent parts of tlie body : thus 
eiu* eie is -aid to sympathize w ith (he other, w hen an injury 
iullieted ou One is ft It hv both. [See Symp xtiiy.] 
A.\Tl-PAXO. [Sei? Pvxo.] 

ANTI PI I L( KilSTlC IRK ATMENT, (from two Greek 
word.s, fieri ami ^l>\oyMfru' i nfl^vnntation^) is the humus 

of rein »viug, or lessening, inflaimnalion, and of obviating it' 
i*llect>. As it would he out of plaec hert? to consider fully 
eilht*r intlamniatimi, nr its causes, we shall merely stale that 
th(*-'e luNt are, either mechanical, as wounds, bruises,- i^ct*., or 
of a more geiii’ral nalure, as atniospherie changes rqieratiiig 
on tlie body from wit Wont, or alien’d conditions of some of 
1 thti organs or functions of tin* hotly, operating within, and 
inlliicncing, mon* t>r less, the ri'sl of the system. Tin* elTects 
■ t)f till* fiV't set of cause-; are, primarily, alwa) s local, hut, 
sooiK'roi* kitcr hecunie general, i.e., alfect the whole system ; 
the etleets of the secoml si*t of cause.x mav l.te, primarily, 
t*ithi*r kical t>r general : hut wln*n local, having a much 
trreatei* tendency earl) to hectunc general, Tim local ellecls 
; sc<*m to coii«.ist ui an alteration of lln*\ilal action of the iiarl, 
iccoiiipani(*tl with pith/, and iiicri'ascd hruf and 

rnfnew. Tht* g(*ncr:d elh*(‘ts arc tlisturhance of Mirious 
Imictioiis, mo?,i usually a tliiuiuutinii of the functions of 
on, exludatioii, and nutrilion, or nssimilaliou : tlm 
heart’s action, tin* rc!-pira 1 ion, and functions of the ner\oi;s 
*>) .stem are also alfectetl, hut in ililVen'iit degretmind order 
in dillerent c:im;s. 'I’lu* eliange t»f the \ital action t)f 
the part appt*ars lo ])rodiict* a quickeiit'd movement of 
idood 111 tin* extieinc vesseN, nr eapillari<*s, as ihey 
are termed, which are sometimes slightly contracted, fliongh 
more commonly ililated, so that the hlootl jnvsontly begins 
to niovt* more slowly, and at length stagnates in the purl, as 
we may see in the while of the e)i* when inllametl. Tin* 
Mood, ioo, in the neighbouring capillaries, seems to inc*line 
towards the part, while Iho large arteries leading to it, and 
ultimately the lu*:irt, assume an increased action, which 
occasions gr(*!iter frer|uencv and, g-onerallv, force of ]uilso. 
The (■nnsi'fjuenci's <d’ these alterations of the action of the 
^ >'C'Si'ls jirt', (lie clfiisiou either of some of the cons(itm*nts of 
I tin* blood, a-, llu* serum or alhniuen, in their natural slate, or 
1 lu ir cliaime into sub'*! .im*c.s not found in hkiod, (»r anv (»llu.*r 
j llu id ol llu* ImhIv, ill ils lu'allh) slate. These become tin? 

^ -oiirce ol iiiri her (diaiige ‘-f striK lun*, as suppuration, nlcc*- 
j ralion, iXc., and the cau^e fd‘ disturhance in lh(> functions of 
••III, var)ing\\ith the s<*a1 of llu^ inlhiiniuation, ils 
inltMi-itv, and other circiiin.-lanccs. 

The lllean^ of ]iri‘venling or moderating iheso const itnie 
<‘ollorti\el\ llu* autiphlog.istic tri'atmcnl and regimen. AVe 
shall here hnelly notice tin* chief of tlie.-i*. 

lihiihl httnii !;. — We have just staled that oin* of the 
ellecls of inlhininialioii i.>> to produce* elliision of the* s«*rimi 
or lymph of the blood, tlm (*\tenl of w Inch dcjiciids on the 
quantity of Mood w hi(di giH*s (u lla* parts allecled. The 
l)roe,'-,scs of inllamniaticn, in its t*arlier slagt-s, ijia\ he v<*rv 
certainly restrained or arrested hy tlimiiiislhiig that (|naii*- 
lity. 'I'his i.s doin* 1 )\ ahsiractinn (;f Mood, eitlicT local or 
general. 11 tin* inllaniiiiatioii he allowA'd to proceiMl, suj)- 
pnralion, uIr‘i*ration, nr other changes, and desi ruction of 
parts, :iccording to the texture alfectcd, will ensue. Now 
ahstraclion of Mood, though it may pn*\ent the extension of 
siippiiralMn and ulceration to | arts not yet allM-ted, is rarely 
loinul clft*»*liial in cliecking the formation of pus or 7/70 //cr, 
w'lien* that ha.s h(*en already established. Wo seo tlufii Iho 
lu cc.sitv of the t*arly eiiipio) nu'ut of bleeding, ^nd the other 
aiiliphlogistie means, if we desire them to be productive of 
: I'lvalesi amount of henelit. The prejudices and pro- 

' I'h.ig lull. its of the p’eoph* are, how’ever, generally in direct 
•'i’j-.'it loll lo Micli heiiclicial measures; and too often timid 
prac’litioin rs allow' their judgment to bo overborne hy the 
iriipoitimale rccjiu’sls for delay of the wedl-inl ending but 
ignorant relations. Thus the time when these measures 
would Inivi* proved most scrviecahle is allowed to puss over ; 
and when at last put into practice, their good effects not 
ht*ing so ronspiciimis, they tiro not so highly appreciated as 
lht?y would he, if employetl at an earlier period. Indeed^ :it 
aAVery late stage, fur from being useful, they are decidedly 
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hurtful. (Sco tho case of u. pliysa ian mont i nod uniler tin; 
article Austinknck.) 

During inti am mat inn of ^hui sa**ks, or cu', ilios, ?./?., thosi; 
Ctivilic'S of t lie body wliu-li <ln nut oomnii.i jcalu with the 
cxttn*n:il air, and ^^lli(‘h urn lined with .sv /v /v im*nihriincr 5 , 
the disposition to elfusioii of much l\nii)li, or he albunum of 
tile blood, is j»Tcater than in olIu!r <*ase>. '.fo prevent this, 
more prompt aiul vi{;tjroiis mca^un-.s mu.-t l>e used- Mo- 
dern ph>su‘ians liavt; ascertained tlial hut- ury, especially 
in eonihinalinn w ith opium, has a pnwvrfnl iidtuence, not. 
only in pri'ventin^ tlie enu>iou of I\ niph, hot in removinj; 
it soon after it is etlhsed : an example of this is witnessed 
when, in tin? inllamniation of tlie eye, called the pupil 

is filled up, and vi.-5i«>n j)r<;\<'nted hy the iMOjih effused; yet 
this is sjietMlily remo\ed if a. suflicieiit fpiaolity of mercury 
be early introduced into the s)stem. This, I lien, constitutes 
another \aliiahle antiphhi” i>lie iinsins. 

/Wifu/z/Yw. • The iiuantily of blood in the systmu, and 
the amount of serum, may la? t;reatly lesseiii-d hy the use of 
purgative medicines, especially tin? saliin* pn r<]rativcs, which 
l^enerully produce very licjiiid motions, coll.'^i^lin^ of a hir^'e 
proportion of scrum. These are not only lo oper, but con- 
stituti' an i?ssential part of the antiphlogistic* treatment. 

Nausvauf..s^ /. c. such doses of emetic? nu’dicines as occa- 
sion a constant feelintj; of sickness, without causiiijjf vomiting, 
reduce the ac'tion uf the heart, and lessen tin' lendc?ncy to 
etfusion, while they iiromolc? the absorption of tbo lliiid al- 
ready effused. They are, <;onserjiic*ntly, \erv valuable auxi- 
liary aj^cuits in subduiiu* inflammatorv disc-asi's. 

JJiajihnretirs, The cjuaiit ily of hloo«l may lx? dinilnishod, 
and its acrimony lessciu'd, hy increasin;^ the perspiration, 
or diseharj^e from the skin, whicdi in nic)st cases of niflam- 
liiation is lessened, and in sonn* iilto”c?lher supprc*ssed. ]ty 
this diminution or suppression of per^l)iratinn not only more? 
blood is n.'tained in live* svslc'in, but also those* salts and 
acids which in a health) state find an ouilc‘1 by this c-hanind. 
'riie means of increasing: perspiration an? teriiiecl cliaphore- 
ties, or sudorifies. Tlujse, however, seldom produce tiie de- 
sired elfi'ct, if ihoro he much ln‘af of surface, /.c. of ilieskin. 
This must pre\ioiisly he nioderatial by the use of tin? means 
already stated, vi/., hleedin;;; and pur;^ali\es, and also h\ 
llu3 use of 

Rrfriiicrants. — These consist of eoolinn* drinl;^ to ho taken 
internally, and cold application.s, as cloths (ii[»))ecl in ic-i^l 
water, or vinegar and water, or even ice itself, or e\ aporaliii”- 
Icjtions laid upon the ]iart afl'ectc'd. 'riie cold (tfi/zsio// is 
often very serviceahlo in reducing: tin? tinnpc'ratnre ainl in*o- 
c’uriiiu sleep, duriin^ which a flow of per^])il•ation, which 
frec|uentlv ])roves entical, is apt t(» occ\ir. 

It is self-evident that no ;j:oc.m 1 can follow tho use? of any 
or all of these means of lessoninir the cpianlity of blood in 
the body, if we ec»ntiniie to supply the means of forniim^ it 
as fast as we remove? it. The f//c/ of the patient is, there- 
fore, Uf w«! might almost say i/ie, most important point in 
the treat tiK?nt. 

During inflammation, as staled above, the functimis of 
secretion and exhalation, as well as of nutrition, are lessened 
or entirely .suspended; there is, llierefore, jio means of con- 
suming or disposing of the? nutritious matter already con- 
tained ill the l)lood. How inconsiderate then, and how ab- 
surd it is, if life be vahu?cl at all, to use means which gn?atly 
increase this? Persons do not die? of inanition, or from 
the ctfeels of the absolute privation of food, under many days 
or Weeks, (see tho two eases narrated under Austin knc;f.) 
while thousands, millions, die of intlammalory diseases, in 
a period varying from a few days down to a few hours. At 
the beginning of all severe intlammations, there is a failure 
of tho appc?tite ; this intimation on the part of nature, ever 
watchful for the preservation of lier works, canmjt be 
slighted witlv impunity. Keason ami experience strictly 
enjoin an immediate attention to tlu* diet. Its (piantity 
should be lessened, and in most cases its quality changed. 
Ill respect to the reduction of quantity no limit need he 
placed at the commencement, as it can iieycr be re- 
duced too low; but during i*onvalesceiu*e cart?fid regula- 
tion of it is necessary, that it may nut be insiiHic.ient on the 
one hand, or exc<*ssive on the other. there is much 

h’ss likelihood of erring on the side <»t ch-dh'iency, than of 
excess. The vessels of the part being much weakened, are 
again easily distended, and the iiillammatory proct.*ss re- 
newe<l; hence the frequency t»f relapses. Dr. liaillie has 
rocoi*de(^ it as the result of liis experience, ‘ that he never 
observed a pcr»oii having a relapse of /cirr yvhere it haB 


not been caused by eating animal food.' It maj be well t»» 
explain here in what wav animal food proves hurtful. Dnriicr 
its Use the blood roquiroo more lrc(jiU‘Ut purify iiighy I'xpo- 
sure to the air in the lungs, or hy respiratiuii. To i lfccl tin-, 
not only i.s more frccpieiit respiration necessary, but also the 
heart's action i.s iui i*easL?il, .*<0 that the hkM)d is propel U mI 
yvith gn?ater frequency and force, and cj^msiiquenlly tin? ilis- 
I tention of the vessels of the inllaincd pari is in(?reasod. 1 Jie 
greater Ireipiency of tlu' r<‘spiratioji, uccasionc'd hy the greater 
deraund for oxygen, during the use of animal fond, i.^ illus- 
trated l)V tho experience of tho yvoi*knu?n in divmg-hells, 
wImi rcijuire the air to he renewed much more frequently 
when living upon animal food and drinking spirituous liquors, 
Ilian yvhen living on vegetable iood and drinking water. 
For this reason, the lu'arl-divcrs of Ceylon, who livt? ex- 
cinsiyely on rice and other vegetables, can miiuiiri much 
longer under yvaler, yvithout requiring to eonie to the sur- 
face to ]>reathe, than any Kuropeans who livt? on a mixturi? 
of animal and vegetable food. Animal food and spirituous 
or f(?rmented drinks must he strietly inlerdieled at the cum- 
nu'iicement of inilammatien, and their use he avoided till 
the pt?rniission of the medical allcndaiit lu? di liheratidy and 
voluntarily given ; iirevious to which mild, farinaceous Ibod, 
and diluent drinks, should eonstitule the only diet. 

— A person in a horizontal position respire.s less 
frequently than when in an upright position ; the liearl also 
])nlsates less frequently. In every case of inllamniation 
allecting the system generally, the patient should be con- 
fined to bed ; and as there is nmstly diminislied power of 
tin' inust ular system, all unm-eessary I'xertiou should be 
avoided. Numerous yisiters should not have iieees.s to the 
sick-room; for speaking, which reipiires the cxt-rcise of tlie 
lv.'^pir^ltory organs, fatigues the ])a1ient, and (|uickens (he 
circulation. Hesides this, the air is vitiated hy the respira- 
tion of visiters. A siipj»ly of pure and eoul air is rc«|uisi!e in 
all inllaniinatory eomplaink-, hut espi-cially fryers, both ib;* 
tin? iH-neiit of the patiiuit and the safely of (others. 

Tin* riqjos-o of the mind is as essential as tlial of the botty. 
All causes of anxiety should, w ln'ii po^sihh*, be removed, 
ainl cheerful looks hi? pul on hefon? tin? p.ilieiil, both hy the 
phvsician and the attendants, in order that, as far as prac- 
ticable, he may be iiispin.'d with conUdencc and entt‘rtain 
hnpi.'s of rei overy. 

This is ii vi*ry brief outline of the means tt?riued unli- 
phlogislic, hy which \vc atti'iiipt to restore both the ]>art 
aifecti'd and tlu* system geiierall), to the natural and 
healthy state, wHeii labouring under an inflammatory attack, 
'riu? special applicatimi w ill bo given as each disease falls 
under nolic*e, and we need not here do more, than en«h?ii- 
vour to inqiress upon every one a convi(*tion of their im 
porlaiici?. ‘ Under favouraldi? circuiiislanees inllanimatiuii 
is more completely under the eontrol of remedies than any 
other disease ; and iu?y ertheless, it is more or less (‘oneerned 
in producing a yery large share of the mortality in every 
part of tlu' world.' (See Alison's Outli/ics‘ uf 

A'NI'IFllON, tho son of So]dulus, and the oldest oi' tho 
Allitfuian orators, yvho are generally known under the de- 
nomination of the ‘ ten,* belonged to Rhamnus, a tlmnns nv 
tiiwnship of Attica, and yvas born about n.i\ Isu. the )ear of 
tlu? great victory ov<‘r the IVrsijins. I le w a.-> a cdUtmiiporary 
of tlu* famous (jurgias w ho visiliMl Athens, ami somewhat 
younger than this sophist, hut there is m» distim t proof that 
he? was his pupil, though it is somcliiiie.s asserted ; in»r are 
W(? told who was his niasler. Incourse 4>f tiiiu? he opened a 
sc hool of rhetoric, and numh(?rtil among his jjiipils I'lnicy- 
dides, the historian of tlu* i'cloponncsiaii war, who, in a pas- 
sage uf his eighth hook (cinq). IxMii.), lias cMiumcinurated 
the talents of his master, aiul recorded almost the only eoin- 
plelely trustworthy event in iiis life. The opiniori that 
Thucydide.s was the master of Antiphon appears to us 
unlenable. (See A’an Spaan). It was the profi?ssion of 
Antiphon to write speeclics for ])ci*sons who had either to 
ih?rend ibemselvcs in courts of justu e, or wished t*) ju’o- 
<u‘ed :igain.st others, and also fur those who had to address 
the public, assemblies. Aecoixling to tradition, bo was the 
first who hecanio a hired adyocate of this deseriptkn, 
though he merely W'roto speeches, and iieyer delivered any 
except on one occasion, yvhen he yvas himseli’ eoneeiTi»?u. 
According to several autluirities, he is the oldest writer who 
composed speeches for the (?ourts uf justice ; no spceidifs 
of this character of higher antiquity behig preserved. (Dio- 
doru.s, IMiotius, &e.) There is no distinct proof, that is 
salisiactQry, of lus being early engaged in public service; 




thft silence of Thucvfliflos, as to ill liis lifo ])roMous to tlie 
events related in his ei;;hlh honk, proves that lie was nut 
enj'iiired in any iniportuiii iiii!ilar\ eapaeilv, at least durinj^ 
the Peloponnesian war. It has eonjeetinvd that he is 
the nrehon Kpi>nvnius, or chief arehon oi Athens (Ol. xe. 3. 
or H.c. 4 1 ft) inentionod by l^iotlorus (^xii.) In the yeaf 
n.c. HI, and in the latter part of the ■Pel<»ponne:>ian war, 
a revolution was etTectefl by which the Council of Five 
Hundred was aholishe<U and' all politieal power was vested 
ill a bculy of four luuuln'd. [See ALc:iinAi>Ks, i. p. : Pli.o- 
poNNf-siAN \V\ul. Antiphon, who never had eoiiie for- 
ward as a public nian, did not show himself on this oeeasion, 
thouirh ho was the real author of the revolution, and Pisan- 
der, who appeared as spokesman, was merely his a;^ent. 
Shortly after this ehani^e. Antiphon and Phr\ niehus with 
ten othiirs were siuit to Laeethemon to make peaiv on any 
terms that were t«>lerable. The a-ohassadors relumed with- | 
out olTecliii;; their ohjeet. Diseoiitent nrew stron<j:er ; 
Phryniehus was asNassinated in tin* publie plaet*, a eounter- 
revoiiilinn was iinTni'diately eflectcil, and Alcibiailes was 
reealled from exile. Immediatidy after the event. Antiphon, 
now seventy years of a<^o, was tried for his life t>ti a c-har*;e 
of treason to the state: he made, necordinj; to Thucydides, 
an admirable, defenei'. His seutimee (^e^• the deeree quoted 
hv (Wrrilins in iJif attributed to Plulareh) 

was death; his property was coniiscated, his house was 
pulled down, and tile, site was markoil l.y sttuies hearin'j: 
the inscription. Antiphon the Traitor. Antiphon, says Thu • 
cylides. was iiderior to no Athenian of In', tiim* in virliu- : 
he had also the «;reatest talents for conceiving any tilan, ainl 
eipial talent in expressintr his roneeplioiis. It is singular 
that Thu«-)<hdes sa\s nolhin^ about the sentence or the 
death of Antiphon. 

Thiu'e were at least five or ^ix oth.er ])t r<ons in ami«jiiity 
wht> horc' th(' name of Anliphoii. Several oflliese difi'erent 
persons hiivi* been f*onfnundt‘d in flu* raiiiblim.v hie of Anli- 
phoM attributed to Plulareh. One of ihiun was a sojilii-^t, 
and a])pears to have been tlu* author of a work on 7/v///', in 
which If i.s coijjc'cl lin'd, from a lew relenmei's to it in **\tant 
writers, that some of the lea(bn^{ diHUrinc'. afterwariK |.;m 
niiiloaieil hv Kpieiirus were aunouneed liy Aniipbon. Tin* 
orator, aei'ordinj; to smne aceoiinls of verv little credit, v\a^ 
e.^eciitt'd under thi* tyranny of the I’hirty after tin’ <’lo.se of 
the IMiiponnesian war. (See \eno]ihon, /It‘/trnir. ii. .{, 
•10 ; ai •! \'an Spaan, Diwrr/afin (fr Aj/fip/i. Ontf.) 

7\ntiplion wrote a In’ali.se on l\h(‘tnri*\ winch is 
Si\iy oi:ilion.''i w<’rt' once extant under the nann’ of Anli- 
plion, l»ul Ca-cilius I’oiiNulered tweiity-llve of them to he 
sjairions. At jn'i'senl tliero are iifteeii extant, three of 
wbi<*li are on sul);< cl', whicli were matters of judii’ial iiivi’s- 
1ioatii>n, aini are well worth readini;. 'riie other twelvt* are 
di',tributefl into /."/riz/oo/Vv, or fours, ea<'h set of four heinu 


liU'rally those who stand fret to feet, ns is the case with 
the inhabitants of two opposite points of the j^IoIh.'. Pre- 
vious to the esliihlishment of the rotundity of the earth, 
and during the centuries of dismission which took jilace upon 
this point, the exi.sleuee of antipode.-s was the theme of con- 
stant ridicule in the inuviths of the opposei'S of the globular 
lil^ure. The sentiment.s of J..aelanliu.s, Dr I'alsi} Sapieniia^ 
cap. ‘J.'b may he taken as a fair speciiiuMi of the euminou 
obje«*lioiis. He asks, ‘ Is there any one fo<»lisli enou{;h to 
think, that there are men W’h<».se feel are hii^lun* than their 
heads ? with whom those things that vvt* ]dace /// jo// the earth 
luinjx downwards /Wi;// the earth? who havii trees and vege- 
tables turned upsitle down, and rain and snow fidiin*^ tlic 
vvron}x way? AVill any one k.onceforward (dace the 
gardens amonjj; the seven wonders of the world, when th<? 
philo'iophors inaki' hanyjinji: seas, ami fiidds, ancl cities, and 
mountains?' The eoiifusion that here lakes phici* belwemi 
the vv«)rds upwarils and downwards will he now uiiivcrsall' 
apparent, but vva^ not so in the time of Lactunlius, w ho 
lived A.i). .31 1 ; w'ho, had he simply eonfim*d himself to tlie 
assent itm, that the exisleni’t' of antipodes could not he de- 
monstrated, and treated it as a philosophical speeuhitioii, 
pns.'ibly Inio, hilt probahlv false, would have been justifu'd 
iiy the jieneral slate of knowled*;!? then I’xi.stinq. Ilut m»t 
.so vvlioii he asserts that lie can prove the ihinsr to be im- 
possible, and ]irofesses that lu* si’cs no alleiiiative, hiit sup- 
posiiifT its deli'uders to he either jokiinr, or intentionally 
iviiii:'. I'ln' French Knnjchtpct dia is ini’orrect in statin*^ 
that he a])]K’al> t-j tli<‘ vacnvl writers as decidini^ the ])oint. 

'fwo ifidipnd ti poiivis of the l arth have the same numlx’r 
ol'deixree.s ol' latil iwk’, one north an«l the other south, unless 
one (*f lh<‘ iieini^ he on tb<‘ i'<inator, in which case the anli- 
])oilal point is the opposite jaiintof the ctjuator. 'I'heir loni^i- 
tude ilifi'r’rs by I sO-'or 12 hours, if we ivekun loiuiitnde all 
! rijinid tli(' ololie : but if vve ns(» ea^'t and wi’st lone -tilde, tlu* 
I two I umitndes must l(»:;etlu‘r make up hours, t»no 

i i’OnI and till’ olber west. For example, tlie anlijv'di’s id* a 
I point in 2J^//o/7// latiinde and b.n.uitmle, arc in 

•.!J .so///// lalitiide, and //rv/ Iunc;itiule. We hen* insert, 
ill! ojjjiosite eolumns, the names of a f»wv pku’es whiidi are 
nearly aiili[i jdal. 

Loml.m . \ Mun.1, S.K. ..f Nc.w 

I ^ t /ealand. 

j Nerlchiiisk , Falkland Islands. 

I Nankin . . Ibn-nos A v res. 

I Hfuiillis of the Aina/oii TMoluecas. 

I Hennudiis . Swan Kiver. 

I t^uiio . . Middle Ld* Suiuiitra. 

Fima . Siam. 

Timbiictoo . Frieinlly Islambs. 

A/ures , , Holany Pay. 

J^pain . New* /ealand. 


on the sanu’ subject ; tbev are ineivlv rbetorieal exercises. } 
.such as tlit».M* to wbieh Cicero alliules when s]»eakino: ol' , 
Antiphon. (/»‘/v/'//.\, chap. .xu. (i.) 'Ihe l inouaixe of this i 
vvrit.*r is often ohsonre, and tin* .'-tvle doc^ iiol a])]K‘ar to Us ! 
to merit the praise heslowi’il on it by some oi' llie (in*<*k I 
critics. I’lu* orations of Antl])hn!i are m llie seventh vo- 
lume of Ueiske's colloi’tiou, and in tin? first of BekUer’s 
edilion id' the 0/ ///o/\v. Tiiev aie also in Dobson's culleetinn, j 
vol. i., with Van Spaan's Disstnlatitui, ^Lc. Tie’ te.xl of 
Bekker is the h(*st. 

ANTI IM I(JN A UV, A NTl PI ION A U ICM . in iniisic, 
the book wherein the </;//// i//o///Vv wo re written. (See Ax- 
Tinno.NY.) By an order of Archbishop W ineln’lsi y, niadi* 
in 130'), every church in the prov inee of Caiiti rh'ury was 
oblil^ed to be furnished with an anti}diunnnj^ amon^'other 
cf^ually expensive hooks ; and Spi’lman stales, that in 142 | 
two f//////i/io//f/r/V.y cost the little nionaiih’ry of Cr;ib!nn;e, in 
Norfolk, Ivveuty-.six inark.s, wliieh lie sa*\s was eipial to 
aceordiiii* to tlic valm? of money in his time. We 
may, therefore, ealeulab* tlu* I'Xjionse of a .siiiL;leono at not 
^less than from 00/. to lOo/. of our jin’.senl iiMiiev. 

\ , ill iiuisie, alternate sin^iinii,) 

tlie luitieiit name for a kind of anthem, the ver'-e.i of wliii li 
Werc chanted by each side of the choir, aUeriialidv. 

The fathers of tin* church ])reteii<l iliat tlui inetlmd of 
ailtiplional singiiii; w'as revi’aleil to St. Ignatius in a vision, 
who taught it to tlu; (hveks. St. Ambrose intrutlncod it’ 
in the western churches about llie year 374. I'he ehanting 
of the psalms in our cathedrals is a close imitation of tlie 
AUtient aiitinhoiiy. 

ANTI'PCDISSi, a term from the Creek, meaning 


Antipodal pi a have the s. inn* climate, so far as that de- 
pcmls nuM'i’lv on latitude, hut hav<* all the seasons, days and 
ni;:lits ( omplelely reversed. Thus, noon of the loiicfst day 
at the Uermndas is midnight of the shortest dav at the 
Swan Hiv(‘r. 'fhe remark as to the seasons of course tb.es 
not apply to antipodal places on the (.‘(piiitor. 

Wlien it is noon at any one place, it is midnight at » lo 
antij)od< s, and sunrise am’l sunset are reversed in theAtti .. 
imiimer. But vve may ask, wh<*n it i.s noon on Fridr-v 
at Lond.in, is it /ndni/ niglit or Thumiajf night at Anlf- 
podes Island? 'riiere is no rule to determine this; W(i 
might call it citluT one or th<? other with perfoel eoii- 
si.stency. If two travi’llers were to s<*t out from London for 
Aiitipudi's Island, one of whom should go ea.Ntw'iird through 
I'bn-opt? and Asia, and the other westward through Ainericii, 
whatever time they might i-espectively take for the voyage, 
tla.*y would not jigree in natiiing the <lav of their meeting. 
II lliev meet at the momc’nl when Satnnlay mailing begins 
at J.totd'm, that is. at midnight between Frii^ay and Satur- 
dav, in whieli ra.se it will ho noon at Antipodes Island, the 
ea.slern traveller will call it Saturday, and the western 
Iridav. 3’1 m* reason is as follows : the traveller who goes 
east, sei.^ uui to in<s*t the sun in the morning, and will there- 
fore have that luminary on the meridian (that is, he will have 
noon) sooner than if ho had*romained stationary. IJe there- 
fore shortMis his day a little, or, to him, the same absolute 
tine* is a larger proportion of the interval betwe(?n two noons, 
ami by thus gaining a little each day, ho is 12 hours before 
Ixjiidiin when he r(*aches the* anti)H)<les. The western 
traveller, on the contrary, turns his back on the in the 
morning, which is tliArcfove on hi9 meridian later than it 
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wouM hi'on ]ia*l ho. ivmaiiiftd stiilionn; y. B.duiv Ik? 
ivui'lii's lli{? niitip(.»ilos, Ik? liiis h;?,*. Iwi lvo liours ; Init tlio 
otliiT traveller lias f^airied as makes 

a \vIi.)U* day's dil!(M-4?iK-t! in tliGir n't-kdiiinL'. The ri*iuU*r 
who { \auiinos this (luoslion will Ihid tliat, ilu* day always 
he^iniiin^ at noon or inidiii;»:ht, it is iinp -isihlo that Iho 
whole world should haw the saint? rfckooni^^. AVc st.‘ 0 . 
thoreforo, that tlie rcfkoiiiii'jT tif a plata* will fleptMid upon the 
direction IVoiii which the first settlers appreaehed it, and any 
oiu? who should afterwards join (hem I'rom th 'contrary tlirec- 
tioii would dilfer from them h)' a day. Thll^, w'heii Dainpi(?r 
reached Mindanao from the trrsf, licw’as a w hole day behind 
the Kuropcans lu? found there, whost? aneost<»rs had travelh'd 
fitnii the east. And Vareniiis, a Dutcli physician, who 
travelled in tin? east ahoiit a. n. states that the 

(^oitu^nesc at Macao wtMv always a day in advance of the 
Spaniards kt tlie IMiilippiiies. The fact was, that the Por- 
I n,;iiese catiH* hy tlu* (.’ape and India, and the Spaniards 
from !lu*ir AiiK'rican possessions. 

llelore we conclude this article, we must remark that it 
would he u.seful in tear hinj:: ^eoy^raphy, if the maps of tlio 
^ Hitlu rn lieinisplu re had the northern liemisplK*n? ilrawm 
U|>on them in faint outline, rc/w.vci/. in such a way that any 
one iui‘.^ht perceive, at a “lance, to what point of the U(>rth(‘rn 
hemisphere any point in the soutlu?rn '\^ antipodal. There? 
i^ comparatively so little land in the southorii htMiiisphcre, 
that such an addition would not crowd an> part of the map 
too much. 

ANTigUARlKS, SOC’IF/rY OF. Mr. Cioun:h, in the 
introduction to tlie Archu^nJa^iu^ fixes \vhat he considers to 
have been tlie earliest foundation of the Society of Aiilitpia- 
ries to the foiirteentli year of the ri*i‘jii of (iiK?(‘ii Klizabetli, 
A. D. 1 j72 : when a few eminent M’bnlars, under the auspices 
of Arebbisbop Parker and Sir lloberL Cotton, united their 
eH'irts for the presi'rvalioii of the aiitient monuments of their 
country. Tlu? lueuilu'rs met tor lu'ar twenty y(*ars at Ihi* 
b aise of Sir Robert Colton, jiiul as early as l.Vstt di'termini'd 
(«» apply to (^ueeii Fdizab(?llT for a charter of incorjiorat ion ; 
a manuscript still remainin;;' in the Coltonian <'olleclioii 
( Titus, 1). V. f>l. isl; pivsei\es tlie reasons which were urued 
at this lime in siipiM)!*! of the ])(?titiin. But wluther tlie 
petition wais ever presented, or wliat w as its success, does not 
app.?ar. The writer of the life of Carew, tlu? Cornish anti- 
ciuary, says, their hopes were tVusI rated by the (iiicen's 
(i(*alh. This society, however, admitted members till l(i(H ; 
about which time Kini>- James 1., alarmed for the arcana of 
his “;ovoriinicnt, and as Ilearr.e coiua'ived for the Ksta- 
hlisluMl church, thoiieht 111 to diss%Jve it. An attempt to 
nwivc? the society was made in I til 7, in an applicalioh for a 
charter, through the Marquis of Buekinoham ; hut this also 
appears to have failed. 

From this time to the bej^inniiip: of tlu* eighteenth century 
the soeiety ceased to exi^t ; or as Mr. (Jou“h expresses it, 
r(?niained in abeyance. 

Til J 707, a ninnhei* of gentlemen. atlaelu;tl in a similar 
manner to the study of our na'.i -nal antifjujth's, lerreod to 
meet W’ci'kly for tlie same piirpo.- s as tlie lornier socict; , oii 
a Friday eveniiif:^, at the Bt?ar ta\ei ii in tlu? Strand. Amoii;^ 
these were Humphrey Wanley ; Mr. .lolm Talmau ; John 
Baj^Curd: Peter Li' Neve, Norroy; Mr. Holmes, llie kee])er 
of th3.J*ow'er records ; Madox, the Rxcliequm* antitiuary ; Mr. 
liattol6y ; Mr. William Flstoh ; Slehhiii“-, the edilor «»f Sand- 
ford's GenraLf}^ical lIi,\tonf ; ami Mr. Samlerson, clerk of the 
Rolls. Le Neve was at this time president. In 1708 they 
removed their iueetin<i;s to the Ytiiiny: Devil tavern, in Fh'ct- 
.street, and soon alter to the Fountain tavern o\er a<;ainst 
(’haiieery-lane. Here they wa?re joined by Samuel and 
Rotter Gale, Dr. William Slukeley, Air. 'T. Rymer, Brow ne 
Willis, and Aiistis. The plan of iheir imrsuits. cornprisint^ 
every thinjjf. which such a body of nu?n iiii<^ht he expected to 
do for the iUua^ation of their ‘'national antiiiuities, appears to 
liave been drii\Wi out for them by Humphrey Wank?y. 

In 1717 the members re-foiiuded, or rather re-eonslituted. 
their soeiety, and made their first election of oilicors ; Peter 
l^eNcve. Kso., was president. Dr. William Stiikelev, secre- 
tarv. Mr. Samuel G.dc, treasurer, and Air. John Jalnnin, 
director. At this time also Georijce Vertue, the onoraver, 
became an acli^c memhe.r. I'hc numhor ol members was 
limited to a hundred, and no honorary members were 
allowed. The minutes of the society hesm J anuary 1 , D 1 8 ; 
whence it appears that every iiieiiihm-, or whoever was ad- 
raitteil to.be present, broufrht from time to time whatever 
they had Of* their own, or their friends,’ that was curious or 


uncommon : as coins, medals, seals, intat^lios. cameos, 
manuscripts, rccoixls, rolls, gencaloj^ics, pictures, drawings, 
printed books, extracts, or even memoranda ; a few pro- 
duced dissertations. Jn 1727 the society removed to upart- 
m(?nts ill Gray's-Inn, and afterwards to the Temple ; and, 
for a vt?ry sliort period, seemed to decline. la 1728, how- 
ever, they renewed their meeting.s at tho Mitre tavern in 
Flee.t- street, fixing them to Thursday evenings, after the 
Royal Society had broken up. In 173.‘J they removed from 
the tuvern to a house of their ow'ii in C’hanccry-lanc. 

In 1730, it was unanimously resolved to petition the king 
for a charter of incorporation on the plan formed in 1717, 
wdth iinprov(?iuent.s. This, by the concurrence of the Karl 
of Hardwicke, then lord ehaneellor, wiis obtained in the 
following year, w'lien his majesty liav’ug declari'd himself 
‘ Founder and Patron,’ the society became iiieorporatod by 
the name of* President, (.’oiincil, and Fellows of the Society 
of Aiitiipiaries of J..ondi)n lhc?y were empowered to have a 
body of stututes and a common si?al, and (a> hold in jier- 
petuity lands, &c., to the yearly value of I UOU/. The council 
to consist of twenty-one persons, including the jiresident, 
and to he <*l<?c.lcd yearly with tlu? other oflicers. 'i’he first 
<*ouncil named in the charier, hearing date November *2, 1731, 
pursuant to the powi'rs therein given them, re-i.leel(!d as 
mi'inlu'rs the oIIut piTsons not ])articularl) specifii'd. In 
173 1 the society (leteriniiied t» have tw’o seerelaries. In 
1781 the society removed from ('hancdP>’-lane to Somerset- 
place, where Ids majesty King George 111. hud been 
graciously pleas«‘d to grant to them, as well as to the Rojal 
Society, appropriate apartments. The Soeiety of Anti« 
qiiaries held its fir&t meeting there on January the 1 lih that 
}ear. 

The aiiiiiver.sary of tlu? society is held on the 2.'trd of April, 
when ten of the twenty-oiu? persons of whom tlu* <•oulu•i^ 
consist are annually eluiiigod. The eli'(?tion of inenibi'rs is 
hy ballot ; a ciTtificatc having he<?n sigiu'd h\ thn i? or more 
fellow’s, is ■ pre\ iousl) i',vldl>ili‘«l fiir six sncc’essiv t' uu'<‘lings 
(including tlioM? of [)ro|?ositio]i and elet-li.ai), in (lie 

eases lif i?(M?rs, members of the l»riNy cmineil, and jiidgt's, 
who may be proposed hy a single nieinher, and balioled for 
U}vj;i the same (‘veniiig. Tlu? eleetion is deleiinineil by a 
majjirity of two-thirds. Kvery member pays an adiid^siou 
fei‘ of I'iglit guineas, and fiiir guiiK*as a year; or an aihli- 
tional sum i f feity guineas to llio admission fee, to he con- 
stituted a iiieuiber for lil'e. Tlie sociiMy's meetings are 
lu'ld on Thursdays from .-even o'clock in the cM'ning hli 
nine, in aj)arlmenls ailjoining to those of the Royal Society, 
in the front hiiilding of Somerset qilace The Royal 

Society's nu'etings succee«l those of the Antiquaries »»n 
the same evenings; and the sessions of the two societies 
coincide as to tinu', beginning with (he third Tluir.Mhiy in 
Noveinher, and ending with the third Thursday in June. 
The total number of ineudiers of the Soeu?ty of .Antiquaries, 
A. 1), l.s.J.'t, is 73k 'J'he presideiils, since the incorporation 
of tin' s leiety by ( harli'r. have been : 1 731, Martin F 

Fsij. ; 1 733, Hugh ].ovd Willoughby, of Parham; ]7b3,- 
(‘barles Lyttelton, LL.D., lli^h.'p t;f ( 'a.lisle : J7r,s, .h're- 
miali Milles, D.D., Dean of Kxeter ; irsl, Kdward King 
K-*q. (temporarily elected by thi? council); 178 1, George 
FerrarsTowiisheud, Baron de Ferrarsof (diavtley, afterwards 
Karl of Leicesli'i* and Alarquis 'Tow nsliend : isig. Sir II. 
(.'liarhvs I'.nglelleld, Bart, (temporarily eU'cled by t!ie coiin- 
; eil) ; |8i;k (!eorge Karl of Aherdecii, who i-, still prt'^ideiil. 

By an act of ])arliameiit, 5 Get). 1\\, claip. the Presi- 
dent of the Society of Aniujuarics ft»r the lime being is 
declared to be an otlicial Irustt'e of the British Musmini. 

The piiblicalitiiis of ifiis society as a body ha\e been; — 
1. H‘iiistu 4 vols. folio, 17 Mi I 8 I 3, vol. V. not 

completed ; and \ol. vi., ctmiiiieiicing w ith seventeen coloured 
plates of the Baieiix tapestry. 2. I'h'ti JJissarlutiimti 
on Doomsday Book, and one on Danegeld, hy P. C.AAehb, 
KmP : two on the Henu lean 1 able, by Mr. AVehb and Dr. 
Jh'ttingal : one on tlu? Tascia, by Dr. Pcttingal: quarto,* 
I73(i-G;k •(. Folki's’s 7h/Vc.v of Kn^tish Silver (md Gnid 

w ith plates, cpiarto, Lond., 17(i.‘k 4. Arc/iff filfuiiti ; 

fir Mi.sre//tif/efus Tntrts refutims to Antiquift/, 23 vols., 
quarto, Lund., 1 770 - -18:13. 3. Liber Qunlidiiuuts Ctfid ra- 

nd nhduris Garderohfp^ anno re^ni Ue^is Kdtrardi ]>rnni 
rieesimo nrtavOy A. i). 1200, 1 JOO (froin a MS. in the society s 
p.)S-,ession), (jiiarto, I.,ond., G. A Cfdler/ifat •'/ On/i- 

natiees tind Ile^idatin/is for the Goverumnii of the Rfajal 
JIoiisehohL made in divers reign. \\ fnnn King Edivurd IJL 
to King Umiatn and Queen Munj^ qiiarm, Lond., 1790. 
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r. The Military Antiquilies of the Romani in Britain, by 
the laio Major Geni»riil Hoy urmmjHtmtul mv//r vtfd/w, Phim 
of Campit ntid Siah'tim. N:c.. lolio, J-oiid. 179.3. 8. Sn?rie 

Account of the iUiHc}xmtc, ('hopclof S/, ^ie*jdwu (it West- 
wiw,v/f'/’,bv Jolin T*)i»h;mi, I'olio, 1795, with aMUional 

PlatcM, (lesrrilH'tl b> Sir H. C. KnglffioM, folio, 1811. 

0. Accfiunl of the (httfndrul Church ojp)xctPi\ tcith Pfans, 
Ktccutmus^ and »sVv//o//.v, by Doiin LyUoUoii uiul Sir II. C. 
KimlciifM. fblio, 1797. 10. Account of the. Aldtrif (*hurrh of 
Hath, ivith ^ic., folio. 11. Some Account of ihc Cit~ 

thedrni Church of Durham, ^o\\o„ 1801 12. Some Account 

of the Cathedral Church f\f (Sloiiccstcr, folio, 1S09. 13. Some 
Account o f the Ahhey Church of St, Alhau, by iho hilo IMr. 
Gou^li, fr///* Planst Khvations^ folio, 1813. 11. Civd- 

loou s Metrical Parajihrasr of Parts tf the Jlohj Seri ptu res f 
in Aufxlo-Sa.von, tath an llln^lish Tran.dalion^ and Xotes, 
by Honj. 'riiovpr, F.S.A., ortavii, Lon<l. l8.‘>2. This last 
work is I ho first of ii sovios of piiblioations of Anjilo-Suxon 
SLiitl oiirlv Kiijrlish litorary ivniains, intomloil to bo otlitod 
iiiidoi' the sinH'rintt'udtMico of a ooinmiltoo of the Socioly. 
Liiyaimui s Trandatiou of IVaces Chronicle of the Brut,, to 
In* fclitod by Sir Fivdoriok Maddon, in two volumes will 
firm tbo sofond work »>f ihc series. 

Bc'-idcs the works alaA’e^meiilitmed, tbo society have ])ub- 
lishod seven historical prints of livrt;e size, aecompaniod by 
five historical dissej^ations. 'fbe prints are, 1. Lc (*hanip 
de Drop d Or ; or, ine Royal lutendeic of llcnrij l ^'llL and 
Francis /. bet warn i iu isnes and A rdres, a . d . 1520. 2 . Fra n - 
cis I.' s attempt to invade. F.n inland, .3. The Kmharka- 

tionofllvnry I"! II. at Dover, 1520. *1. The Procession tf 

Kinfr Fdirard I I. from the Ttnccr to Wcstmin.stcr. 5. The 
Departure tf Kiug Henry IT IT. from Calais, .hdy 2.j, 1511. 
C. The. Knciimpmeul tf Kinir Henry ITll. at Marquisson, 
July, 1541, 7. The Sie^e fflloutoirnc by Kiusr Henry J^III. 
I.'vi4. Also two sets of historical, aiifl sonu’ niiseidlaiicous 
prints, (incliidiiiji: Atfjjfas's 7*A/// tf j/nulnn.') eiijjrraved by Mr. 
Goorure Vertius now the properly of tlu? Society: witli a 
portrait (»f Sir John lltiickivootl ; and linir view.s of the Ruins 
at Stanton Harctnirl in O.rftnddiire, drawn ainl idcheil by 
Simon Karl Ilarcourt. 

AN'fiyiJKS, <lVoin the Latin autitpius, anlieiit,) a tcn'iii 
used in the Kn^lisb iani;iiaoe to desi«^nate 'antient works of 
art.’ But this ilelinition may be objected to as not siillh i- 
ently precise (see Axciknts). 'riie term [iroperly nders to 
works of Grecian art in senipliin*, bas-relief, eni!Tavini; of 
t^ems. medals, Isie. As these arts nourished in the stales of 
Givere, and aNti under the Uomaii Kiupire, (tbouL»h most 
piidjiibly llu*y wen: always successfully cultivated ebielly by 
GiVi'Us,) it is not possible to find any jircnrise ebronolo^ical 
limits that sliaU determine whether a work of art belon;;s to 
tbn untitfuc or not. Still, as there was under the Roman 
Knipire a •.^rcat and progressive deterioration in tlie arts above 
alluded to, until in imae recent times they have been ay:?iiii 
impi*o\ed, it is clear that many W(»rks of considerable an- 
tiquity eaiinot bi» cla.ssi'd under tht‘ head of antitpics ; for 
'by the term autiiiues we undcM’sland, in trtnieral, wurks 
that have deeuled nu*rit, and may serv(» as models for imi- 
tation ; or they are at least works of art that .servir to illus- 
trate and explain those aiilient authors whoso writint^s, by 
eoununu <*i>iisenl, are allowed to be deser\iii^ of study. 

ANTK^Ij ITIKS. This term seems not to have its 
meanim^ very accuratidy fixed iu our lan'^uap.e. It is 
sometimes used as syinuiyiiious with antiipies; but gene- 
rally it Ini.s a wider si^nilication. Books that treat of 
Greek and Roman anlitinities, to wliicb the term is com- 
monly confined, treat not only of w'orks of art, bi.i <»f poli- 
tical constitution.s, judicial anil legislative forms, reli«?i()n, 
arcbiloctnre, dotjieslic iiiaiiners, jiaval and military alfiiirs, 
weijrhis and measures, mode of reckoniii;^ time,.&e. Some of 
llicse branches of inquirv lav capable un/Justrafion, both from 
antieni w’nlinjrs that remain, and from existing works of 
ant lent art; some can only bo known to us from the study 
of antieut wrliin‘i:s. This extensive sijjfnilication of the woril 
antiquities, ibou^b ci'rtainly not v<M*y precise, still keeps up 
a distinction between anti({uiiies, as thus under.stood, and 
rIio;W///,v// hi..f<iry of (Ik; f.’n-uk.s uml Ruiiiims, and tlw I 
study of the Greek and Hotunu /a/iiruairrx. \\.t wo think / 
common uso of Om nvovA a»nuiniv\cs in this .•ouiitrv 
tt had one. and wo should iivcfur si .-in;, it liuiilod moi i- 
cJOHcly. 

The study of antiquity i.s {jcnerally tindorstixsl to mean 
tho study of all that beloii-is to the Gmks and llotnana, 
of all the knowledge concerning them that has heen trims- ) 
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miltod to our times ; the word philoJogy is used in this 
sense in Germany. Under the I’cneral term antiquity * 
then, wo may elasis all the several >iibjccls which it com- 
prebends ; sucli as antieni forms of polity, antieut sysUmis 
of philosophy, of astronomy, with political history, antieut 
architecture, sculpture, poetry, &c. 

With the increjise of onr knowledfie of the durable 
memorials wliicb man has left behind him iu various parts 
of the earth, we liave ajqdied the term antiquities Xo \\\i) 
monumental rmnains and to the works of art of numerous 
nations. We now speak of Egyptian, Persian, Hindoo, 
iVruvian, and Mexican antiquities, when ivfeiTinj^ to the 
works of art existing in these countries, or collected in 
i'hiri'pcan nmsmnus. The terms Egyptian and Ilituloo 
antifjuilies, when’ nut specially used "with reference to 
works of art, are also understood as eoiyprehe tiding 
history, mythology, &c. But unless sonic qualifying wonl 
is inviixed to the term antiquities, wo generally dliderstand 
by it, (JrcM*k and Roman alititjuities. 

ANTI'QUITY. [See Anciknts and Antiquities.] 

ANTIS. A p irlicv) is said to he iu a;///.v when enlnmns 
stand in a line, in front, with the antte or ])roieotiug ends of 
the sid(» walls of the temple ur (»ther building. If in the 
l)lan of th(‘ temple f)f .l^giiia [sec yEoiNA] the external 
poristyli! or surrounding range of ctdunins were removed, the 
pniiiaos and opisthodomus, as there indicated, would he ])or- 
ticoe.s //I f/////.v, ‘' not prost\les. 3’here is a very good example 
of the pfirlieo in antis in N oil h-Aiulky-st reel, j/nidon, 
forming thi‘ mitranee loan epLsenpal chapel then*. 

ANTI'SCni, an old aslvoiuiinicol ti iin derived from tho 
(iri‘<»k, signifying those u hose shadows are in opposite 
direetioiis. It is applicuhb», during part of the }ear, to iiny 
two ]>ersons, fine or both of whom resifle within the tropics ; 
and during the whole year, to any two persfuis, neither of 
whom lives within the Inqucs, and both in diflerent heiui- 
.sphciVH. 

ANTISGORBUTIC'S, froiw anti, against, and .scorbii/us^ 
a barbarous word, intended as the Latin for scurvy : the re- 
meflie‘, real or reputed, against scurvy. The term scurvy is 
popularly, but ineoiTcctly, givitn to two distinct diseases, 
which arise under dillerent ciremnslance.s, spring from 
dillercnt causes, ])re>ent few symjitoiiis in eommoii, and 
are cured by means not only unlike, but diametrically 
opposite. The coiifu.’iion has crept in owing to tho skin 
in true .scurvy occasionally, hut by no means invariably, 
jiceling olf in scales or •'^curf ; while in the other disease or 
diseases, imjiroperly tcrinofl scurvy, des(|Uainatioii, or other 
aifeetiim of tlu‘ skin, is an esstmlial and invariable symp- 
tom, the jiorlions or scales of which being «:ominonly callei] 
scurf the adjective .scurf yhixs insimsibly come to bo used as 
a siihslanti\e, and to he applied indiscriminately to the two 
diseases. The oni? ocfuirs mo.stly at sea, licnco called sea- 
seurvy, and is owing tf) temporary causes, capable of all’ecting 
persons of any constitution ; tho other occurs mostly on land, 
is owing to more peniianent causes, and is always connected 
with a peculiar constitutifin. The necessity of making this 
distinction is muiiiff\st, since the remedies for the one disease 
are feiv and certainl} ellicacious, the medicines for the other 
are tindti furious and generally very itiellicacious. TJiis 
circumstance points out an essential ilifiercnce between the 
two disorders ; and it is of tli0»nieans of curing the former 
f»l these that we here chie.lly intend to speak, adding only a 
few' remarks upon lliose for liie latter. 

llie importance of the naval force to the $afetyf coin- 
merci*, and inartlime strength of this (country, W'ould justify 
a ^cry lengthened inquiry into tho cause.s of this disease 
and the niean.*> of |)rcvention and cure, if it now prevailed 
among- seamen *0 tho extent that it once did, and if it still 
corilinued to impair the strength of the main Imlwark of our 
natinnul flctenee. Tlio almost total ora^caCton of this 
malady, however, renders such investigatiolf altogether un- 
iict.essury, further than as a subject of interesting and in- 
stnn-tive contemplation. 

Of the degree to wliicli this complaint existed, a few in- 
staiKH-'.s will serve as proofs. In 159.3, Admiral Hawkins 
stated it to he consistont with his personal knowledge that 
10,000 men had perished of .scurvy ; at a niiicb later period, 
Coinmodoro Anson, in the, course of his voyage round the 
world, lost above four- fifths of his men, and when lie andved 
at Juan Fernandez, i»f tho two hundred men then surviving, 
eight only were capable of duty. An entire crew ha.s some- 
times fallen a victim to it, and the ship been left without a 
single baud to guide it through tho waters. This happened 
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in the cane of tho l^panish nhip Oriflamnia, in which tho 
whole crew perished, and in this state she was discovered 
with tho dead IknUos on l)oard. 

As a means of contrast it may ho .slated that, in the year 
1780, there were admitted into tho Royal I laslar Hospital at 
Portsmouth, nndor the care of the physicians, 81. in cases of 
disease, of which scurvy formed Id57; while, duriii*; four 
years, namely, 1806« JS07, 1808, and 1800, into the Royal 
Naval Hospital at Plymouth, there wore lulmitted undt'r 
‘ tlic care of one of the physicians 1984 eases of- disease, of 
whicli two only were scurvy. Dniin;r nino years of warfare, 
namely, between 1778 and 1795, the nuinher of men \oted 
by parliament for the naval service was 7 I.>,000; of tliese, 
1^,730, a larj^e proportion of\vlii<*li miinher consisted of 
men ullected with scurvy, were sent sick to hospitals or on 
shore; whih;, durin*; nine consecutive ycuirs of warfare, 
namely, IVoni 17yfi to isoo. the mimher of men voted for 
the naval .service was ! ,t»"i3,07fl, of whom there were sent 
sick only r2.J,y49, a dilfercncc mainly owing to the disap- 
pcjarance of scurvy. 

Let us iinpiire whal wore the causes which produced this 
dreadful disease, and formerly rendered it so frt»(|U(*nt ; ami 
^^hat are th(» < ireuinstiinc(*s wliich have <‘ontrilui1ed to its 
abatement or disappeaniuei*, ami which now secure to our 
seamen so gratifying an immunity from it. Hefo^^ doing 
this, it will he proper to give a short, detail of the symploins. 
Under the inlluence of tin? concurring causes, an indi\ idiial 
began to lose liis natural and healthy colour: the skin, first 
of the face, and afterwards of the rest of tin' h uly, hecame 
pale, and assumed a hloaled appearance ; the lips, instj'ad 
of a rich vermilion, acejuired a gri euish tinge : imlec<l, the 
countenance in this disease is alwa\s vt'iy much depressed, 
indicating a corresponding state of mind. The j):ilient 
is <M)risciou.s of weariness, ami is averse to exertion ; ami 
when that of a hodily kind is nllempted, his unfitness for it 
is seen hy the weakness of the knees (which often hc'corne 
sliir and contracted) and of the whole muscular system, 
greatly incrcast'd fretpiency of breathing following the least 
clfhrt. The skill is dry, sometimes rough, hut more gene- 
rally sniootli and shining, with spots ol‘ a red, hlne, or hlatdv 
appearance, according to the length of lime that the hlood 
has escaped from the vessels, which is the cause of these 
btains. The Upibs become dropsical, tla^ gums spongy 
and swollen ; ulcers or any sores, cuts or scratches, bleed 
profusely, and cannot he heali'd ; I'Veii old ulcers break out 
anew, and broken limbs, apparently firmly iinifed, .separate 
again, and cannot be reunited .so long as the disorder eoii- 
tinucs. The hlood when drawn scariady co5igulates,^hnl. 
remains loose and tiabby ; yet during the whole of this slate 
the appetite generally continues good. These symptoms all 
denote great debility', w’hich is oecn.'^ioiied by a jieculiar 
alteration of the Idood, and is produced hy the causes we 
luive now to mention. 

One of the most extmi.sivc and powerful causc.s of debility 
is constant cxposuni to a cold ami damp attnosphere. The 
construction of .shiiis wa.s forim;rly such that the .sailors 
were continually cxjiosed to the? operation of this cause, 
which was further aided by the unwhoh'some exhalations 
from the bilge-water, the sand used for ballast, and the 
riunainty of animal and vegetable matter which were strewtMl 
about the shin : no means of ffcmoving or lessening these! 
cau.ses exisica, from the iitU'r absence or imperfect nature of 

■ the means of ventilating the ship, or washing it, without 
[ increasing ll\e dampness. The sailors were also very inat- 
' lentivo to personal cleanliness, were unprovided with soap, 
f and were too insensible of the advantage of changing their 
^ dress when wet, and were also without the opportunil) of 
[ changing or wa.shing and airing their bedding. The inea- 

■ suro.s adopted ky Captain Cook, on tho occasion of his sccoml 
voyage roiindrt^ world, were very similar to those since 
iitiiYer.saIIy pursued. Out of 318 men, during a voyage of 
three years and eighteen days, throughout all climatt's, 
from fifty-two degrees north to seventy- one degrees south, 
he lo.st only one. For this, in the year 1 776, he received 
from the Royal Society the Copley medal. (See Keillor's 
Life of Cook^ 178H, p. 315.) 

By the change eifccted hy Sir Robert Seppings in the 
construction of ships, ond the .substitution of iron iu.slead of 
and for ballast, and of iron tank.s instead ot casks for wafer; 

Y the efficient means ho has dcvis(!d for ventilating the 
pip, without exposing the persons of the sailors to cold ; and 
y the employment of portable iron fire-places in difierent 
arts of the ship, as well us by a change of bedding, and 


a proper allowance of soap to each sailor — these debilitating 
causes no longer exist, or are rendered powerless. 

Another cause of debility was either cxcc.ssivc fatigue or 
deficiency of proper and rcgvilar exercise ; the former cannot 
ahvays be avoided, us in the case of iiiueli had weather, 
wlicn the labour of all liaud.s is increased, or great sickness 
among the crew, wdiicli i*cM|uires more exertion on the part 
of the healthy. Hut deficient exercise can always be 
avoided by the officers finding employment, or inventing 
amusing oecu]>ation, for the sailors, and above all for the 
marines, w ho, having less active duty in the ship, were the 
most frc(|uently attacked hy s<‘urvy. Intemperance also 
greatly contributed to prc])aro the system fur a scorbutic 
attack, but this vice is now^ much repressed. 

None of these causcjs singly, nor indeed all of them roin- 
hiiied, arc adc<piate to produce! .scurvy, unas.sistcd by some 
sjiecitlc cause, wdn’ch cause is to he found in the _ The 
diet of seamen during long voyages was formerly merely 
salted meat ami hi.'^euit; fresh animal food or recent vege- 
tables formed no part of it. It was also often deficient in 
(quantity. 

Salt, if taken in moderation, facilitates digestion, hut if in 
excc.i'.s, hinders the digestion of the food, even of fresh meat 
and \ege tables ; when employi'd as a means of preser\ing 
meat, it hardens it, and impairs its nutritive power, as well 
as r(*nders it more ditficult to digest. * Such nu at is le.ss 
nourisliing, hut more stimulating, than frchli meat, and its 
long-continued use produces what may he termed the r//.v- 
jnt/ctire inflammation, owing to which old W'oumls and 
ulcers break open, and fractured hones sejiarate after re- 
union. The salt s('enis to lie pc'rnicious in a Iw^o-fold way, 
first, hy lessening the iiulritiuus jiower of the meat : and 
secondly, hy its stimulating properties. The formi-r f)f these, 
unaided hy the? latter, is sullieieiit to produce scurvy, if tlie 
l)re<lisposing causes of cold, moisture, and imperfect f)r ex • 
eessivc exiTcise ho in operation. The diiniiiution tif llie 
of food, and not its quality, was the principal ex- 
citing cause of s<Mirvy in the Milbank Penitentiary in 1819. 
[See Austinknc'K.] 

In w’hat way tlio absence ur inade<|uate supply of fre.-li 
veg(‘tahl(!S operates has not been ascertained. That tho 
dctieieiiey of this article of nutriment has a large share in 
producing scurvy is cslabli'»hed hy the facts, that bet ore the 
ext(!iisire introduction of esculent vc'getahles into Britain, 
scurvy was almost a.s common on land a^ at sea ; and also 
by the rapid disappearance of scurvy from jimong the crews 
of ship.s, so soon as tlu'V procure a Mip[)ly of vegetable 
articles of diet of auy kind, hut more particularly thoMj he- 
bulging to certain tribes of vegetables, — as the ht!spcridea.* nr 
aurantiaeene (the orange tribe), the grossulariaeea', or gonsc- 
herry tribe, which arc all acid vegetables ; and the criu ifene. 
or mustarcl tribe, containing cahhages (vvhenci! .-^our-krauL 
is prepan'd) and the well known senrv) -grass, vvliich are 
alkalescent vegetables ; the eonifenn, some of which >ield 
spruce : &c. 

These vegetables, or the articles ])rej)ared from tliein, 
eonstituti! the autiscorhufirs, ur iiuMiis of preventing and 
curing sea- scurvy ; hut they are not all of ei^ual valm:, some 
far surpassing tho otliers in efficacy. Thosi* are the least v alu- 
able in which no vegetable acid greatly predominates, so a?* 
to impart to them an acid or acidulous taste. ll('nc(! the 
cnM'iferaj arc not so useful in Ihi'ir natural stall*, as tho 
name of Arz//-z7/-grass, bestowed on one of them, would 
Koom to indicate ; hut wlioii hy their ferment at ion, as that 
of cabbages to form sour-kraut, a vegetable acid (acetic 
acid? or viu('gar) is jirodiiccd, tlu'V rise in the scale ol aiiti- 
st orhulic power. Biif at the liead of all. the liosperideio 
des(?rve to bo placijil, the iiienibcr.s of w liicli contain citric 
acid: accordingly any of the spiicies may he employed; 
but the most powerful belong to the genus citrus, espe- 
cially the citrus limonum (Ri.sso), the vvcU-kuow’ii lemon, 
sinire the introduetioii of vvhielx into the navy, in 1790, 
scurvy has almost ceased. It. may he used in vaVious w ays ; 
tlie best is in the form of the fresh fruit, sucUcmI by 
tho patient: but in the absence of this, lemon -juice may 
I be employed, and this is the usual niudc in the naval 
practice. Several gallons of it, liaviiig a tenth-part of spirit 
of wine added to jireserv c it, are supplied to riirh ship, and 
in about a fortnight after leaving port, its use is bcf^un ; 
each sailor is allowed onc! ounce of it and one ounce and a 
half of sugar to mix with the grog, or in many iiistance<( 
with wine, a .stated quantity of which is granted in lieu of a 
certain quantity of spirits, which is withdrawn. This liua 
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the eflffsct of nlmo9(t invariably pn^ventii.K scurvy alToci;n|ir 
anv of the crow ; but yliouM symptfinis f»f IIil* diseaHO bo^in 
tOMhow Ihonisrlvrs, tlicy *|uid;iy disappear by an increase 
of the quaiilily *>f leiiiuM-juiro. Citric acid, wbicb bas been 
•:ry»l:illi/*‘d and atjaiii disMdved in watujCi is ind so eflica- 
4M »us: iieitlier i?> vincjjjar, nor any other ^Ketabli' acid, siwdi 
a.i lai-tanc, or irialic, so usidul, tbouirli the fruits containing, 
llii'iii (unripe Konseborrics, tamarinds; are liie best sub^li- 
tntes for lemons, when these cannot be prnenre*!. 

No one, as far as we know, has atU:nn>led to explain how 
IIicno ve^'elalde acids prv)daco their lanuTicial elVect>. It I 

may Ihj rcniurUc’d, h«j\\eve*i*, llmt all arid Irviil^ lM\e a very 
cooling and soothinf' i in mim> comj»Liiiits ; tliey are 
.unini;r tin* jiio>t u.seihl rerri;^erafifs, nud Ml’ieii sit on tlie , 
sloinaeb and re.-'lon? its pouer, wiicn in a vtr> irrilable or 
iveakenerl .-state. is parlienlarly tln^ c ase where llie 

p 4 ,\V('rs of the and nen cnis sv.stein ht^vo been iiineh 

iiiipiiired by iiitempeiMiici', e.specially from life abuse of 
.s]»iriiu()in li(|Uors, in which tartaiie acid is cniinentl) ser- 
\iceul)le; r*vtMi during a fit of intoxication, a draught of 
\ine;rar will re.slore the drunken man 1 «j his senses nu»re 
siieedily tlian any otlier means. Tln‘se acids appear to exert 
a very considevalde vital action on the system {jjencj ally, hut 
especially on the nervous centres. Further, lemon •juice 
and vine;^ar c\erei»C 5 a chemical intliumce on many anicles 
of food dilUcuU of digestion, as veal; hence, the practiee nf 
Hervino those articles to table, ace!im]>anied by mu? or other 
i)f thes(? acids. If the salt has remler^'d the meat hard and 
ditlicult of dijrestion, may not thi*^e aeids produce snme 
rhan:r<-* bi it, reiid(*rin^ it b?ss si» by their eln'iiiieid ])ro- 
porlb's, n.s W(*ll as by their j'tMieral action, Iii*i;rhtenin{r ,,|- 
inereasinjT tin? \italily of ilie stonun h, and coii->er|iieiitly its 
power of extract iiur the nourislunent ? Some local \'tVecl is 
producixl liy Ibe direct applicatimi of lemon juice, as slices 
of Imnon placed on the ulcers hasten lliohealiiur processes. 

Minenil aeids, sneli us eli.xir of vitriol, an* found b'ss um'- 
ful, lli-)nf;h tliev and other strcMiirlhcninjr medicines, such 
n.s snlph'itc of (|uinine, in-iy oeeasionally pnive servieeahln, 
will’ll lemon juict? is wiintiiii', or tails in elTei*tin;X a ciiri*, 
wlr.ch has happened in .some very rare instances. An in- 
hlance ocenrred in 18‘2‘i, on hoanl his majesty's ship Leaii- 
der, where, howi’ver, pri»hat»ly smiie imdiMovered cau^e of 
sciiiu y exi.sted ationt the ship; for we cannot snp[)ose tin* 
want of success to have dependetl on peculiarity of e«ui.sti - 
tutioii where so many men resisted the curative intkieiici* of 
the medieine. (See also Ihiuipticld on TntpiaU Df/sf*nfrrt/.) 
Chloride of soda ii])pears to have some claim to a favour- 
able retrard ; Init at pro.scnt we have too littb? I’Xpenonce 
of it, in this respect, to speak positively of its antiscorbutic | 
jiower. 

In addition to tlu? lemon-juice, ships intende<l to be sent 
on lonj' veyav[es an* supplied uilli animal food so prepared, 
as to be almost as fresh at tin* end of six years, as if it had 
been killed but a few days and dressed the day previous to 
its bein^ used. This valuable diseoveiu. which tends so 
jjfreatly to lessen the inconvenience of a sea life, as well as 
to secure the health of tliosc devoted to it, was mailo by Mr. 
Appert: the mode of eflectinjy it, and the principb? on 
winch it depends, will lie explained under A^TisKPrics. 

After eierv fair de;rreo of merit is assigned to other 
means and articles, the main instrument of hanishinu: 
senny from amou^ the number of diseases incident to a 
sea-lifo has been the liberal use of leinoii-jnice. The* 
nation owes a deep debt of tjratitude to tboso wlio cirecled 
its universal intioduction into the luiMil service?, and who 
yet live to w’itnc.ss the beneficial effects of their cnliuthtened 
views; these are Karl Snencer, who was first bed of the 
Admiralty in I7fi5, and .t lie benevolent, and now* venerable. 
Sir (vilbert Blanc, pbysieian to the fleet, nud at the head 
of the Navy Medical Board in 1795, But for fheir ex- 
ertions our navy could not, dunn<^ tho twenty years of the 
wav which followed that date, have achieved those victories 
whi<*h have rendered our country so illustrious. Had the 
mortality in the navy, throuj^hout these twenty years, been 
equal to wbal it was in 177Ui the whole stock of seamen 
would have been cxhansteil. (Sec paper on the eompara- 
tive health of tho British navv, bv Sir Gilbert Blane, in his 
Seiertl^'yst^rtafiom ou Mvdir’nl f<rumco. London, 1822; also 
ill vol.vi. of j runsnetinns ttj thv ATf*iiiro Vhirtir^iraf Sor/e/y.) 

The historian of Anson s voyage, speaking of scnrvv, 
says, ‘the cure seems inipos.sihl'e by any remedy or by any 
management that can he employed.' Jn the present dav, in- 
«yread of tho remedy being unknown, it is,baf)pilv, tho disease: 


a fact which sutniosts the most important subject for con- 
templation, niid ju.stifk*.s the reflections and language of Sir 
(filbert Blanc: Nines it not affoixl a cheering and consolatory 
prospect, “ amiilst the thousand shocks iliat tlcsh is heir to,” 
that Iherc may be still in store for us, in the boundless pro- 
gression and ciidle.-s comhinalions of knowledge, other 
hidden means of advancing hvimau happiness, of initi- 
gafing human misery, and of making nccessions to the 
dominton of man over nature wbicli liave not yet been 
dreamt of in our philosophy ’ 

The other diseases to which the name of scurvy has horn 
im])n>)'frly given, aiirl sfniic* of tlie rcniedii-?. f'»r W'hicli aro 
tmiied anli.scorbiilics, have no connexion with sea-scurvy, 

4)1* its reingcJtes. These various afiectious of tin? .skin nr4? 
luori? 4jr b'ss conne4 |ed With a .^crofuhnis const itution, to 
wliicli are owing llu* disordered functions of the dim'stion, 
wlieiicc? these eru])tir)ns sfiriug. Acidity in the? stonuieh is a 
e4in4’4)mitiinf and eluir.-n teristio sv m]iloin of these diseases, 
fnr the l uic! (?f wlii' h vegetalile ai irls are unavailing, though 
till* tuineral aeids, by tlieir st rength(»iiing virtues, aro often 
ser\ iceabb.', 'J'liese so-callejl scorbutic alfectkms are of very 
freijuent oeeuiTenc4* among persons subject to gravel and 
gout, wbic'b are, at the eomuu-iieeiucnt, caus(?d by aei4|i|y in 
the stoiiiacli : tin* appropriate means of cure for both, roxn- 
plaiuts are alkalies (see Antacids), the very oppoh^ite of 
till* nieiiiis useful in true scurvy. 

Till* nostrums vendeil undi?r the name of antiscorbutics, 
ami intiMuleil for these cutauotius disearos, though varving 
in tlieir eompnsitinii, mostlv cDUlaiu, as their active principle, 
some preparation 4 if nu*rcnry, often a V 4 *ry poisonous 4 )iie, 

I wliicli is always hurtful in sea-s<*iirvy, ami can only be sim*- 
vi‘‘eable in particular ca-^es of the iilher kinds. Its use re- 
quires tin* greatest caution, directed by the utmost skill; the 
emjiloymeiil of such articles should, therefore, he carefully 
aV4»ide(l. 

ANTISEPTIC'S, from 4f cri n^ninst, and f^iiirnunt to 
/V// /;>;/>/, the moans of preventing those changes in tjrgani/.ed 
matter which are comprehended under llu; term piitrefae- 
liun. All organized hudies consist of dilfereiit materials, 
w liicli aro designated {hQ\v Jirii/rijdc\j/i}\u\ these 

again are formed by the union or comhinalioii of certain 
i n/finutfr j^ri/trifdrs. An organized body, therefore, is 
always a conipoiiiid one, and tho tendency of its original or 
natural proximate principles to furm others, and, at last, to 
be resolved into the ultimate elements of which they are 
formed, is the occasion of putref.iction, which takes place in 
all bodies, sooner or later, according to the circumstances in 
W’hicli they aro ]daecd. To give an example of each : Hour, 
prepared from wliat was om*(‘ a. living and organized body, 
callcfl 11 seed, conlains two proximate prini’iples, gluten 
(bird-lime) and starch : each of these is resolvable? into defi- 
11 ill? combinations of wdiat are termed simple or chtm^Ninrt/ 
bodies, of the same nature as tho constituents of inert or 
inorgaiiie matter; the most common of these ixrc njxj/gen, 
carbon^ and l^iG first or jiroxlmatc 

t»riiiciplcs are only mot with in organized bodies; tho latter 
t?qually in organized and inorganic matter. Oxygen, for 
instance, forni.s a portion of tho air which we breathe, and 
also of water : hydrogen forms a portion, oris an element, 
of w'aU’i*; nitrogen is ihuiid in the atmosplicrie air; anil 
carbon exists in the oianuma, in the charcoal obtained from 
wood, or from animal matter. 

All organized ^bodies spring from parents similar to 
tlicmselvcs, posse.ssed of, or endowed with, a vital prin- 
ciple. ICvery such body posso.sses the power of assimilating 
to itself matter introduced from without, whether inor- 
ganic, a.s table-salt, or organized matter, as dead animal 
and vegetable .siibstanees, in the ease of man and some 
other animals, or merely inorganic matter, as in ibo case 
of vegetables. After being ree<?ivcd int^ mo interior of 
the biidy, these matters undergo changes previous to being 
distributed to that part of tho frame destined for tho 
reception of the dillbrent proximate principles which are 
formed out of them by tho vital processes of digestion and 
assiuiilntion. When deposited in the part intended for 
tlu*m, they would speedily enter into fresh eombination.s, 
were not their tendency to do so controlled by the agency 
of tho living priiiciiile, which countoracis tho usual chemical 
affinities of the constituent or elementary principles. When 
thi.s principle is weak, or does not act with siTtficient energy, 
cither through the whole frame or in any particular part i)f 
if, tho elometilury principles maiiife.st a disposition to exert 
^eir ordinary a/linities, which would lead to tho deoonipo-* 
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sition of a part or the whole. Partial decomposition occurs Nay, we afterwards found that a tenth part qf a cubic 
when a limb or other part of the body has boon the scat inch in 20,000 volumes qf air had nearly Uie same clfccts * 
of such violent inflammatory action tliat its stnicturc is Drs. Turner and Christison, in Brewsters Journal, vol. viii, 
changed, and its vitality destroyed, so tliat it sloughs, as it p. 145. 

is technically called, that is, becomes dead : complete do- These are principles with the chemical qualities of which 
composition occurs when the vital principle quits tlie entire we arc well acquainted, and tho sources of which we can 
frame, i,e. when death of tho whole body takes place, and easily ascertain, an^ often remove; but tliere exist others, 
putrefaction begins. But the presence of the vital principle of the nature and origin t»f which far less is known, though 
does not always hinder the commencement of putrefaction, tlieir eflecta are very conspicuous • such are tlie exhalations 
as wo see tho toinlency to it manlfostod in the worst kinds from d(H;aying vegetable matter, termed marsli miasmata, or 
of fevers several days Iwiforo dissoUition : on this awpuut malaria, and the exhalations from the bodies of men and 
they were termed putrid fevers, and wcife conceived to bo animals, when crowded together, or from that of men labour- 
owing to putrescency of the fluids, a doctrine common during ing under certain discnso.s. us levers, called tho matter of 

the prevalence of the humoral pathology. But more correct contagion, or from dead animal matter, in a state of putro- 
viows of fever have taught us that the changes ii>. the fluids, faction, termed putrid eflluvia. These are Ibe fertile sources 
both as respects their properties .and ehemical constitution, of ft?vers, whatever their form, type, or appellation; and 
are consequent upon a change in tho vital action of the though it is commonly tlionght that tbe fevers from vegc- 
system, resulting from the impression <»f a powerfully mor- table inatta|t aro always of an intermittent or remillent 
bifle agent on tlio nervous or circulatory syslems. This character, vol^ thcy often assume the continued form (see 
impairs the vital force or energy of the frame, and lessens Ague) ; wnilo the eflluvia from animal matter mostly give 
the po>vcr by which the chemical aflinities were coiilrollod ; rise to fevers of a contuim^d and typhoid character, 
and lienee the early teiHhincy to pulrefaclion in persons What the precise nature of this deleterious principle is 
affected W'ilh fcvt?rs of a typhoul type or charattler. cannot he stated, but whatever it be, when received in sultl- 

Thc complete departure of tho vital principle is not suf- cient quantity into the human system, it seems to act as a 
licient to occasion the' commencement or ensure the con- ferment or yeast, and produces a series of changes, tho ulti- 
tinuanco of tbe processes of ])iitrefaelion : the coneiirnMicc mate object of which is to reduce the body attacked to 
of several either circumstances is neceisary. These art? air, a state of putrefaction. Wc have no' test of its prcscuco 
heat, and inoisiuns: if any one of these be wanting, do- beyond its eflecta, but wo know the sources wliencc it springs, 
composition will in general bo prtivented. If the air has and the cireuin stances which favour its concentration, and 
an admixture of certain particles or principles, the tendency occasion the human frame to become more susceptible of its 
to putrefaction wall bo greatly increased ; and, on the other influence. It is only by removing Or lessening these that 
hand, impregnating the iiir with certain other principles, W'o can escape this insidious foe, and the success wliieh has 
greatly lessens the disposition to decomposition. Those cii*' aflended the enlightened measures proposed by physicians 
cunistnnces liave so large a share in the product ion or pro- ami chemists should lead to their extended application, 
vention of disease and death, that a thurougli understanding Long-continued calms, in which there is a stagnation of 
of them is of vast importance to the welfare of the com- the air, and during w^hicli fresh ami pur<T particles of tho 
111 unity. almospherie principles do not descend from tho higher 

The atmospheric air, considered in reference to its regions to replace the heated and contumiimlcd air ru^ar 
chemical composition, is a mixture of nitrageii and oxygen the surface of the earth, oondmre much to tlio coneentraf ion 
gases, in fixed and uniform proportion, with carbonic acid and virulence of these agents. For several weeks before 
gas in a small and variable proportion. But close to the the plague broke out in J^oiidon, in 101)5, there wois an uu- 
burface of the earth, it receives an admixture of particles or interrupted calm, so that there was not even sullicieiit mo- 
principles of dilfennit kinds, by which it is etintaminated, tion in the air to turn a vane. And at the season in which 
and rendered less lit for tho support of animal and vegetable the last plague visited Vienna there hud been no wind for 
life. By the respiration of animals, particularly of warm- threi? months. To produce agitati(»n in the air, fires \v**ro 
blooded animals, as man, a portion of the oxygen is with- ft>nnei*ly lighted, and piecc^s of artilh'rv discliarged, nieatis 
drawn, and a corresponding portion of carbonic acid gas altogether ineflicient to cause a (*onsid(?rahle commotion in 
is substituted in its place. By the respiration of plants, the atmosphere at large, though a fire is extremely scrvice- 
the carbonic acid gas is withdrawn, and an equivalent able in renewing the air of apartineiils in houses : the only 
portion of oxygen substituted. By the mutual action of inc?aiis adequate to this end are beyond our control, thougii 
the members of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, tbe llu?y IVec^uently take place at the moments of the utnioht 
balance; of tbe constituent elements of the atmosphere is need ; these arc storms and hurricanes, w hicli, how ever 
maintained. But by a preponderance: of the members of desolating in their imniediato ettects, are instruments of 
cither or these kingdoms, an excess of the one principle and great, though less obvious, gewd. A Her the hurricane which 
a deficiency of the other will be occasioned. Hence, where proved so destructive to the inhabitants of the West Indies 
there is a large assemblage of men, the air is less fit for in 1780, less disease occurred than had been known before; 
respiration, as happens in close apartments : the most even those who laboured under sickness at the time were 
melancholy example of this is to be found in the narrative benefited by it ; fever, diarrhuRas, and dysenteries, but, 
of the Black Hole at Calcutta ; of one hundred and forty- above all, disorders affecting tbe lungs, were cureil. Cases 
six persons confined in this dreadful place, one. hundred of intermittent fever were observed to be cured by an 
awrf perished during one night. Trees erow’ded earthquake at Caracas ih March, 1812. (See Braude's 
together in plantations suffer more from deficiency of f,^/G/r/c/7y Jowr//a/ o/" for 1 81 7, vol. ii. p. 401.) After 

carbonic acid and oxygen, both of which are required for the excitation of a storm, plants give out more oxygen, 
respiration, than from deficient nutriment by tlic roots— a which accounts for the delightful and life-giving freshness 
fact of which proprietors and managers of timber-plantations of tlic air, of which everyone is sensible, who walks out 
are either not aware, or at least they neglect the practical into the fields iniinediatcly afterw'ards. 

to which it should lead. It may be remarked by every one We may imitate nature, and employ ventilation on a 
that on the coast, where animal life acquires an accession small scale, but with the best offec*ts, in our dwndling- 
of strength from the purity of tho air, w'hich abounds in places, hospitals, and sick-rooms. The evils of neglect- 
oxygon, vegetable life languishes from the deficiency of ing this salutary measnre contrast strikingly w’ith tlie 
carbonic oc^. In addition to these sources of deterioration, beneficial consequcnccis of attending to it. It is remarked 
the air is contiEininated by various other means, some ocea- by Dr. Maeculloch, in his Account of the Hebrides, 
sional and limited in their operation, others more constant that while the inhabitants had no shelter but huts of the 
and extended in their influence. A brief review of these most simple construction, which aftbrded free passage 
will hero bo proper ; but, before proceeding to enumerate for currents of air, they were not subject to fevers ; but 
them, it will afford conclusive evidence of their importance when, through the good intentions of the proprietors, such 
to adduce one example of the influence of even a slight ad- habitations were provided os seemed more comfortable and 
mixture of a deleterious principle with the ordinary con- commodious, but which afforded recesses for stagnating air 
stituents of the air. * This gas (hydro chloric acid, or mu- and impurities, which they had not the means, or had not 
riatic add gas) must therefore be very injurious to vegetable a sufliciciit love of cleanliness, to remove, febrile infection 
life, since so small a quantity as a fifth of an inch, though was generated. The mortal fevers which have occurred 
diluted with 10,000 parts of air, destroyed the whole vego- from crowding human beings together in small ill- ventilated 
tation of a plant of considerable size in loss than two days. | apartments are numerous. They were termed jail and hos- 
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pital*feverfl> from tbeir infesting these places . the survivors of 
the night in the Black Hole of Calcutta were* almost without 
a single exception* attacked by fever ; and the unhappy vic- 
tims of the merremary actors in the slave-trade were often 
released from suffering by the fevers which resulted from 
crowding so many into a confined spspe. To avert such 
calamitous diseases, we must have n|||^urse 'to measures 
which will lessen oi; remove their causes! such as dispersma i 
of the inhabitants or patients ovei^ lai^r space ; enforclfrjr 
cleanliness of the apartments of their persons, and 

freely ventilating every room. Formorly, in the hospital at 
Leeds, no patient aufferiug from compound fracture or other 
severe accident survived, till the ventilation of the wards was 
improved. One of the most convincing proofs of the different 
influence of foul and pure air is to be found in the Ueport of 
th€ Lying-in UosjntnU of Dublin. In the spactc of four years, 
ending in 1784, in a badly -ventilated house, there died 2U44 
childronout of 7<ir)0. But after freer vcntili^ig^t^c deaths 
in tlio same period of time, and in a like of chil- 

dren* amounted only to 279. Attention to this point will 
prove li protection from numerous causes of disease. The 
annual mortality of Manchester in 1757 was 1 in 25, and in 
1779, I in 28 ; but in 1811 it was 1 in 74, a change mainly 
attributable to the improvements in ventilation effected by 
Drs. Percival and Ferriar. 

Stagnant water, and the mud w^hich remains after it has 
evaporated, marshes and places occasionally overiiowed, 
emit exhalations not less noxious than those from decaying 
animal matter, or the liodics of human beings. These are 
tho more powerful in proportion to the heat ; bonce, in tro- 
pioul and warm countries, they give riso to the yellow- 
fever and the jungle-fever, which arc rapid in their 
course, and generally fatal in their close : in colder coun- 
tries they produce continue<l remittent and intermittent 
fevers. The exhalations are always less hurtful in pro- 
portion to the activity of the vegetation. The inhabitants 
of that part of the town of Batavia which is nearest 
the mud and slime left liy tho tide suffer more, from fevers 
than those who ilwell next the marshes, unhealthy as 
these are. In the marshes of Ank^, a great number of 
different kinds of grasses, rushes, &c., grow, and the spaces 
between these plants are covered with large quantities of the 
PMa stratioies, the leaves of which lloat on the surface of 
tho water, and absorb a great riuaiitity of the noxious va- 
pours as fast as they are exhaled, and change them, by the 
aid of the sun s rays, into respirable air. This ehai^ge is 
effected by the pistia more than by any other plant; for 
it is known from experiments to be so powerful a preventive 
of decomposition of stagnant water, that if fishes be put 
into a small quantity of water, in which they would other- 
wise perish in tho course of a few days, they may l)e pre- 
served alive fur a lung lime by covering its surface with these 
singular plants. Tliu utility of a pie«‘e of moss intro<luced 
into the vase where gold fishes are kept is well known ; 
and the Dmna or duckwee'l. und other plants which cover 
the surface of ponds in suinuicr, render a similar service to 
the air hero, which the pistia cloes to that around Batavia. 
Where marshes cannot be drained, the planting them with 
iniiL'HU und atpiaiic plants, and suffh trees as alders and pop- 
lars, i^ the bcMt mode of iiiitigmng the evils which result 
from them. The beneficial effects of draining and forming 
under-ground sewers are shown in the perfect immunity 
which London enjoys from ague as an epidemic, contrasted 
with former times. Dr. Coius, the most eminent physician 
in England at that period, states, that the mortality of Lon- 
don from ague in 1658 was such, that the living could 
hardlv bury tho dead. 

Wiien these natural tneaua of preventing animal and 

veuetable exhalations cannot be employed, we must have 
recourse to artificial means of disarming them of their po- 
U'licy. Of the measures formorlv resorted to for this pur- 
pose. some wore useless, while others were hurtfbl to the 
sick, and could not be practised without the removal of the 
patients, which can rarely be accomplished. All of them, 
in point of efficacy and facility of application* fall short of 
two agents, which hid fair to render every other superlluous: 
these are the chlorides of soda and of lime. In these prepa- 
rations chlorine is combined with the bases in auob a way as 
to be Buseeptible of decomposition, and is evolved with more 
or less rapidity according to the ingredient* or impurities 
it meets with in the air. The most common of these im- 
purities is carbonic aoid gas, which is produced both by 
the respii'ation of living ammals* and by tho decomposition of 


their l^ies when dead. Another product, of putrid 
mafter it ammoniimal gas, which generally unites witn the 
carboqio aoid, and fonns carbonate of ammonia, the presence 
of which may be recognized bs. the pungency of the air 

with it, wmich both the eyes apd the 

org^iTor inieU. Now it is interesting to remark, that cait* 
bonw acid gM hss tl>o neatest tendency to unite with the 
soda pr the limey ^nd to liberate the chlorine. Again, chlo- 
rine deoompoB^ ij^moniacal gs^ by abstracting me hydro- 
gen the nitrogen, and forming hydro-chloric or muriatic 
acid. One ex^ple of its beneficial action will prove its 
utility. Air wM' passed through blood, which had been 1^ 
to putrefy for eight days ; being then passed through a soju- 
tioii of the chloride of lime) carbonate of lime was depoi^d, 
and tho ajjjtwas rendered ipKlorous and completely purified. * 
These agents can only Bd productive of benpfit within a 
limited range of atmosphere, yet they may ho employed 
successfully to purify the aif of hospitals, sick-rooms, &c. 

Quick-lime, or charcoal recently prepared, has been erne 
ployed to absorb fetid and noxious exhalations, and though 
inferior to the chlorides, may be used in some cases, Inich as 
when the patient cannot boar the smell either of the cMo* 
ride of soda or of lime. When the matter of contagion is 
supposed to he attached to woollen ^ cotton clothes, we may 
expose these to a high temperature, 212® of Fahrenheit, for 
some hours, by which jt will be dissipated. 

An equally iiiiportfint uicuns of warding off the eifiseta of 
exposure to a contagious atmosphere, is to put the body in 
a posture of defence by strengthening it, and regulating the 
general health. Increasing the vital force of the system 
renders it Ic.ss susreptihle of being acted upon by impure 
air; hence nourishing food and tonic medicines may be 
regained as indirectly anliseptif!s. It is a wise precaution 
not to visit the sick without previously taking food. But 
useful as a supply of proper nourishment is, still it is of infer 
rior ellicacy, as a protective men ns. compared with ventila- 
tion and cleanliness, as is demon.strated by tho instructive 
fact, that in Great. Britain, we were 200 years later in 
ting rid of pestilence tlian of famine. Most of the meriic^ea 
which were formerly termed antiseptics are either tonics or 
refrigerants : of which cinchona hark may servo as an ex« 
ample of the first class, and . the mineral and vegetable acklg, 
as dilnto sulphuric acul, and tartaric acid or citric acid of 
the he<rond. Tunic antisept io.s cannot be employed with 
propriety or safety at the be^inninx of fevers or intiamuia^ 
tory comphiints, hut in many diseases a period arrives when 
they may be usefully adniiriistcrcd. The periorl when tlieUr 
employment becomes safii requires the nicest diserimi nation 
on the part of the merlical attendant ; and loo nunierlhis 
are the instances where their premature employment has 
rekindled the disease which miglji otherwise upi*edily have 
subsided. We are, however, justified in having recourse to 
them at un earlier period in those diseases which know 
to have u great tendency to lead rapidly to the death of some 
part ; such as in the malignant or putrid sore-throat of scarlet 
fever ; or in continued fever of a vory.,^plioid character. 

The refrigerating antiseptics may he lieneficiaily used 
from a very early period of intlammaiory diseases, especially 
of the young and robust: in such diseases as scurvy (t.«. 
sea-scurvy) they surpass all other remedies. 

As the operations of nature in rogairi to organized matter 
seem to consist in reducing (o their elementary slate each 
individual, or part, when it ceases to live, and in reconstruct- 
ing others, it forms an interosdirg and important subject oi 
investigation to inquiro in what way the former of these may 
bo prevented, when it is desirable to preserve the whole or 
a part of organized maiter from putrefaction; by what 
medfis can the tendency to putrefaction be aamodifred^tbat 

the result of it, though leading to the forma^n df a sub- 
stance having a very different character, shal^^t be of a 
kind which mav be preserved for a loagiv^eriad, than 
the original substance; and how the -process of puiwsi 
faction may be rendered a useftil, instead of a noxioas, 
operation. Ttie first two questioBS eonoem the preservatioii 
of food, so that the preduee of a pBriod of plenty maysbe 
stored up as a provisiea fer a timeof scarcity, and the suMSb 
abundant -prodiuctions of one country may be transmitted in 
a sound and .wholasomg state to a distant land. It also 
concerns the previsloning of our ships, so aa te ensure ^e 
health of ths mews, as frur at depends upon a pimr jiupnly 
of animal and vegetable diet. The laet question nlates to ihe 
bensicial appUeutton of putiefylng materials to thM woOt rii 
manures. 
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putrefy with equal of rogetahlo subatancoii, aaoh as grain, hay. See. It by 
on fhsteat in aubstancM which contain '^JT”***'**” ®***" I botanists preserve plants to form a bortus 

slowly in suSta^^S wh^h^Sin S^^^ mos siccus, or herbarium, and' many pfants are preserved for 

matters nutre^nu^kTv • • n * i* ammal medical use. flul m the case of these last, a hVah tempe- 

texture. ffradual^''>'^!btt s 'i»oody rature should never ho applied, aa it dissipates their active 

wxiu^ Rt^ually : the deconttesition of the formeriaoha- ptinclplos. 

of 3 rd. the exelusiat of sources of oxygen gaa constttutei 
^mmna ptaat of tae latter is rarely unpleasant, Except it another moaua oflprcciiniir the end m view; and as ih 


bo of vegetables which contain nitrogen, such aa cabbages 
and The conditions necessary the process of 

putrefacUon to t4ke mace are, the presence^ of air* of a cer- 
Wn temperature, ana moisture* If any oi|e of thelse be ex- 
dnded, the process is prevented* The moisture may either bo 


of^ sources of oxygen gas constitutes 
feeling the end in view ; and as the 


gtiagsphoric air is tho most common, as yrell as universal 
source of oxygen, we \itnit our romurks to the means 

of excluding it. The inttbence of this is very great. Reau- 
mur varnished some eggs, and found that at the end of two 


years, they were yet capable of producing chickens ; and 
Bomare mentions an instance where three ogirs were inclosed 


but perfectly dryi natural mummy of a full grown native flavour. ( 
. of the island of Teneriflb ; th^gk all the solid parts of it housowifes,^ 
are preserved, it does not exc&d seven pounds and a half medium int' 
in weight. The fluids must cither be dissipated by heat, valuable fiij! 
abstracted from the body by some cheniioal pivccss, or rcii- in a conditic 
dcred 'Hulid by a very low temperature, if 'ilire' wish to pro- the method 
servo any animal substance in the state most near that of gated by ^ 
its natural constitution. For the sake of clearness, we shall (if meat, t 
here speak of tho modes of preserving foocl under two heads, great a deg 
the natural and the artificial. they are t 

The former modes comprehend QMieo which effect this canisters, i 
end by abstracting; or excluding one^or more of the chief or jolly pre] 
agents, — heat, moisture, and air, — and furnishes the answer arc then co 
to our first (question ; the latter comprehend those methods lime and cl 
of preparation or mixture which may be considered to be soldered do^ 
tho answer to the second question. cold water, 

1st. Abstraction of beat. The presence of heat is ossen* and the lK>i 
tiai to the exertion of those chemical affinities which take must then 
place during, or constitute the process of, decomposition ; drawn off, 1 
abstracting it, therefore, checks or suspends them ; most buttles take 
articles of food keep better in cold than in warm weather. By this 
When tho heat has been so completely i^bstracted that the flavourc<l fo 
juices are frozen, i.e., become solid, the preservation of the of the globe 
subitanco is more eflectiially accomplished. Indeed they Vegetable 
may thus he preserved for a time almost beyond belief. In The natui 
the year 1779 , on the shores of the Frozen Ocean, near the arc few and 
mouth of the river Lena, an animal of immonse size was more cornple 
discovered imbedded in ice, which, as it melted, gradually in thoeleniei 
disclosed him to view. His hair, skin, and flesh were in so and less dcsl 
good a state of preser\’ation, that dogs and many wild tional prfncij 
animals ])reyed upon it. (Some of the hair may he seen in natural tciuk 
the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. J.incoln's- stance. 
inn*ileidsO In the opinion of Cuvier, this animal differs The* first S( 
froth every known species of elephant, and is, therefore, mentation, of 
considered by him as antediluvian, and to have been pre- respec.t to wh 
served from the remote period of tho deluge in the muss of arc not only 1 
ice whioh enveloped him. have also a p 

On this principle the Russians preserve their poultry, from uuderuo 
which they kill in October, and pack in tubs with acid or yincgi 
layers of snow between. Tho markets of St* Peters- or pyroligneo 
burg are supplied wl^ veal brought from a great distance uud and vege 
in Inis state, as well as with whole hogs, sheep, and fish, alcohol is sup 
The Canadians presiarva their provisions in tho same way. water. The 1 
Almost the only instance in which wo adopt this practice is fermentation, 
sending fish from Scotland to J^ndon ; but it might bo . which it is for 
employed for tho preservation of many other articles, eggs added. Frui 
for example. which they c 


Bomare mentions an instance whero three oggs were inclosed 
within the w'alls of a qburch in the Milanese, and when 
found at the end of ibo 3 ears, they had not lost their 
flavour. On this principle butter is rubbed by careful 
housowifes^^er their eggs ; lime-water, however, is the best 
' medium inmijkli to place eggs for long keeping. But more 
valuable fiMelbs than eggs arc presen ed by this means ; and 
in a condition n(?nrly equal to their fresh state. We alludo to 
the method of preserving animal food and vegetables, prouiul* 
gated by M. Appert. This consists in boiling the articles 
(if meat, the bones must be first taken out) to nearly as 
great a degree as if intended for immediate consumption ; 
they are then pnit into jars, or now generally into tin 
canisters, which must be completely filled with a broth 
or jelly prepared from portions of the same meat. The jars 
arc then corked and covered with a luting formed'of quick- 
lime and cheese, or if canisters be used, tiiesc ore carefully 
soldered down. After this, they are placed in a boiler of 
cold water, to which heat is then applied till the water lK)il8, 
and tho lK>i 1 ing of which is continued for an hour ; the fire 
must then be instantly extinguished, and the water soon 
drawn off, but the boiler must not bo uncovered, or the 
buttles taken out for one or two hours after. 

By this method meat may be kept sound and well- 
flavourc<l for six years, or even longer, and .sent to any part 
of the globe. (See Appert* Art of Preserving Anima/ and 
Vegetable Substanres, f^mdon, 1 1 1 .J 
The natural methods of preserving organized substances 
arc few and simple ; the artificial more numerous, us well ns 
more complex. They consist cither in causing .such clmngea 
ill tho olcnieiitury (‘uiistilution of a hotly as shall iorm a new 
and less destructible article, or by ijitrcxliiciiig some addi- 
tional principle whudi sliall hinder tho cxendso of the 
natural tcndencioH or afliiiities of the cb^monts of the sub- 
stance. 

The first set of means constitute tho various kind.s of fer- 
mentation, of which this is not the place to treat, hut with 
respec.t to W’hich we may remark that the pnirluctH of them 
are not only little disposed to undergo decDinposilioii, but 
have also a powerful effect in preventing ollu?r 8ubsfan<*es 
from uuderuuing it ; this ino.st remarkable of tlirsc an* iicclie 
acid or vinegar, and alcohol. The mode of action of vinc;gar 
or pyroligneous acid in preventing the decomposition of ani- 
mal and vegetable subatanees has not l)cen determine*!, but 
alcohol is supposed to act by abstracting the elcnicnlH of 
water. The ibrination of sugar* which is another product of 
fermentation, is a powe^fu^ means of preserving fruits, in 
which it is formed H|K)ntan«dusly, or to which it is afierwards 


added. Fruits are ripened by the conversion of the acid 
which they contain iiiU) sugar, and as this requires tho aid 


A precaution is neeetusary in thawing them ; for this end, of light and heat, fruits gathered in the uftennxm arc less 
they should. always bo put into ro/d water first. Indeed, in. acid than if gathered in the morning, and ke<?]i miK’/i iMMfer. 
the case of persons lost m the snow, recovery is much more The addition of sugar is practised in forming «) rups, jciia's, 
likely to be brought about by plunging the individual into and preserves. 1 , * 

cold water, than bv placing him in a warm bed. Those parts of |lanU which contain niurh ^*^*^” *“’**’ 

This method of presening food is not applicable to vege- the longest, whether dcwl or alive ; many wgctoliJe striic- 

tables. but when these are frozen they should also bo first tiircs have been preserved entire, emlM'diled in onarcoal, 

<ho most anlienl coaMbrinationH ; and ui bo«s and 
^ end The abstraction of moisture by heat is ana ployed in j rnnssfs, tiw.s are mot wiili, huvine’ « perf«*ct iiitof^nry 

.ubgtancea. «. l»ef. bJcoJ.&c.. of atructum. Even in tnjen cuf down and expow, U, 

rapid tendency to putrefaistion make* air and tnowturc, U.e bark, which .-.mlaini. mow c*r\«m, 
lh??mp“oymS;t oU Lmip quantity of along leudurcx uftet the vcw haa yc™Vi«d. 'tVk n\«» 

with neoeasaty, unlcas the process Vw carried on \ contains mucVi caroon. and owmg to mw xetavna iVa \ege* 

gPMit rapidity, which may be effected by a high tem- tative power often for a hundred yeara « mwe. "VjWw 

parat^tmandafimeireulationmair. Hence in many places, seeda are cent from India to England, tliey are aWaya 
where turf or peat is burnt, hams are hung within the wide wrapped in recently prepared charcoal. When stakes or 
ldtqhen.chimn«y ; buh by thi* means, the juicoa are diasi- piles of wood are to he driven into the lied* of river* or 
piled, aad.'wooseqnently, the Savour, aa well ae nntritibus marxhea, they are proviouvly charrod: and to preserve 
jmperlib*si^^. meat » leawn«d,and its indigestibility is water sent to sea, the inner side of the cask is >ilsu • iiarred. 
utcr dM e d ; ; :Tlas- method Is bettw suited fa the preservation A more perfect mode of preserving water from lieconting 

R2 
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IlOfcKMl, ino nflUlllOll tu «■ inuiia V^.. w* 

vitriul) will prtjripitsito the lime, and leave the water pure 
anti wholesome. Hut for this purpose it must be earefiilly 
. losed a;fiiiiisf the ailmission of the nir, otherwise the lime 
wjH Iui precipitated by abstracting carbonic acid from 

4 1 


health, if exposed, is converted by gradual proceMes into 
forms of beauty and usefulness ; the fetid gas is rendered a 
constituent of the aroma of the tlower, and whnt might bo 
^ison, becomes nourishment to men and animals.’ (See 
UaCy’s Lectures on A^rieuli^al Chemistry.) 

ANTISPASMODICS, fl^m avrl, agauist, and ffiratr^i^Ci 
spasm ^ the means of removing spasm. The state caliecl 
spasm, or cramp, occurs only in muscular structures, and con- 
sists in an irregt^, and often excessive, action of particular 
fibres of a muscle; of an entire muscle, or of several muscles. 
The muscles of an animal of the higher degrees of organi- 
zation, such as man, are divided into two classes, the one 
set comprising th<^e which are eoncenred in carrying on 
the luncAiuns most essential to life, viz, the circulation, 
respiration, and digestion, which act independently of the 
will, and are therefore called inmhmtary napscles; the 
other, which are organs of motion, and subject^in a certain 
degree, to the control of the will, are termed voluntary 
muscles. KacU set act in conseijiience of the application t<i 
them ol some stimulus; and their actiop is only uniform or 
iVAturiil when their appropriate stimuli arc applied. The 

hearl, for example, contracts fnnu the stimulus of the blood : 

.. ’ 


tlu* air. 

There are many substances which when added to animal 
matter prevent for a longer or shc^r time their dccomposi- 
lidii. such as ssiU-pelre (nitrate of potass), and common salt 
(chloride of sodium), which last is siipt>osod to act by abstract- 
ing the elements of water ; certain it is that meat is rendered 
hy salting much drier, harder, less easily digested, and conse- 
cpuMUly less nourishing. [See Antiscoubutics.] Many 
aromatic suhstanrres have a similar power of preventing 
putrefaction for a lime. They were extensively employe * 
in ernbiilming in untiont as w«'ll ns modern times, as tl 
Egyptian imirnmies prove. Oils and resinoUB substance 
hjiig resist pulrtdUctien, and preserve other substances froi 
it ; bitumen, nuphtbu, and (unpyrenmatic*^ oils, are example 

I '^1 witli the I'lnnjTcii iu>nrt, lor example, contracts fnnn the stimulus of the blood ; 

matte oil t.f the b>«'h. not only docs not become mouldy, hut and the intestines arc so eonstructod as to have proper mo- 

Sliest, iis;";::? asr.' "ssSmI 

roaivo sublunato), which it coiiv<*ru I'no, iiw. ,1,. « i i i ^ acriuri. Ul tlic motion of such musedes wo arc ahvnvn 
inthc sameunv ti;aT.miL'i ‘n."';.',?" «>•>««« < onseious. and when the system is i^iu JS 

or usual stale of licalth. wo enn 


13 ulc iM'oiO'cninrme. 

inthc saiiio Way thatamniiil uihuuicn coinhines with, and con- 
vortH into tlio proto-chloridc, the same compound (see Albd- 

, ** *‘t’i«lorcd insusreptiblo of (lie 
nttttfks of tlie fuijffi. Funp often attack and destroy 
theeeroHl ('miiis, pnrtieulurly wlieutithe worst of the«/ 

from fcrtl*"” *} (I'ei’por-biaud,) may lie prevented 

liom farther cleyelopiiiff itself by steepinj? the seeds fiir 
twelve hours m litne- water. (See J»ai«.r by Mr. Bauer, in 
Penny Maffazine, No. 64.) ’ 

Tl of nature in fonvardiiiff the 

imKt.sses ol decomposition. Some penetralc srowinir frees 
and either imnro them hy opening .a pitssarm to air and 

’ J'ncos and origans of llio trees. Such is the 
dcslmetivo power of some in.secfs in this latter wav that 
some years apo a million and a half of pino tree., m the 
IlniU mouiitams, perished from the ravaitesof the iov/«V7//M 
Bo.ooo larvm of whkh were fold in oim ^oo 
Al«n lonrteen years the elm ttees in St. JamcsTlS' 

insect “illl'lhcVo/ Ifo^tly from a small’ 

i.” (ieslrurtor. The only moans yet 


Ol u.siial stale of licalth, wc can repeat their action for a 
timo, and regulate ils degree by re- 
am of, ieki"T f u man walks, 

f/m! * »,^| "** his pace according to lus inclina- 

I ih , r* S “ eircuinstanccs influenco the aedion 

im-gulai . when influence.! by any of these, the action of 
the 'voh.nT*“'^^ muscles becomes sensible and painAil. and 

win mfl fet •‘u'*®® ‘’*® «'ntrol of the 

i s c,,™ IW st»nulus,butonen against 

Its consent. These disordered actions wmild appear to be 

on^heh stimulus, instead of the%propifcto 

bloofl, Mrculatiiig m the arteries, is productive of irreaf di« 
lurbance; and if much of it bo convey ed to tlie brl. itwill 

natuial stimulus as well as source of nourishment In lilt.* 
manner there are liudics which, though pcrfectlv mild such m 

.l..nonu,, of d£S,!;« 

^ 'efy acrmionious nature. Undigested food. 


known of sWninu th^ s .r^^^^^ , ^ on»y moans yet which are of 

of oa.i,.'’, ,w,; u»tJS“bS!r5S.’’wh» “"'"r • 

from“tr"r^*T T ontomologi^ and Initanists suffer much Sn oflTrioer TL V instance, as the 

from the deprclatums of insects. Tlio.so which i„c.“T.i PntniiltoTTT. ’ 

Both voluntary and involuntary muscles, and the oreans 
min,b iCwi: i««wcnc«d by emoUons o^tho 


fmm the depreilations of i„S.' Thu.so whicM^ksTcT 
lotions ot insects may l« driven away by plTlg caTmlr 
m tho cases, or by introducing a solution of bi-llorirPeTr 

* ‘°n *•’^'7®*®'® nPim’Ker, animals previous to mind. Under The “.•n(r““' “ py cmoUoiw of tho 

to ap-klf tlm /iPrbjTpplS slowTnd kSrio‘u”"‘’T itewtifTk 

I it ot to winch a little camphor ha.s been arlcled Tt vnliinf contraction and relaxation many of the 

“ ““ '»■»«•> of . ooioi. “■"I <»■ 

,a« - as-SS SiSa 



i mispry too doop for tonru.’ 

.SST' &'“S“ 


quantity of cabbages 
Such matters should 
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Tima mental emotiona, eiiher directly, or indirectly 
tlurou^h the altered and unhealthy Hccrctionn, occasion in 
many persoiiB Hpasmodic coniraclions of some muscular 
organs, which are so violent as to produce alarming and 
ofUm fatal diseases. Of Ms, Angina Prctorih funiisheH 
an example; and so potifilful are the effects of .fxcesHivc 
joy in some instances, that the heart bursting is liot a mere 
figure of speech, and of grief in other instances, that^ 
the heart breaking is not a metaphor* bit a reality. Maftj^ 
spasmodic actions, such as the cough e^ooping>cough, ara,. 
kept up by habit ; others, such as the strange gestieula*' 
tions of St. Vitus's Dance, ore acquired from imitation, as 
stuttering or stammering is occasionally; and both may 
become a habit, difficult, if not im|)osiible, to lay aside. 

What is termed sympathy is even more powerful tham 
imitation^ which implies a voluntary adoption oi the pecu- 
liarities 'bf others : scarcely any persons in a company can 
avoid yawning if one sets the example. Now, yawning is 
an involuntary spasm of the muscles of the jaw, which is 
thus propaga^d through a large assemblage of persons ; so 
hysterical and bven epileptic spasms are communicaH'd 
from one to another, ofU;n to a frightful extent, if an indivi- 
dual subject to these complaints suffer an attack in theatres, 
churches, or private apartments. S,uch an occun'OiK'c is 
sometimes merely the result of afiectation, but more fre- 
quently it is the consequence of an irresistible impulse. No 
one was ever scizM with tetanus ^m witnessing the spasms 
of a person affected with that excruciating disease ; a cir*- 
cnmstancc which can only he accounted for hy observing 
that in it the mind is in no degree implicated, the mental 
faculties remaining clear and undisturbed to its termination : 
and there is reason to believe that in tins complaint soiue 
intlammation or peculiar stale of irritation exists about the 
origin of. the nerves, which no one can induee at will, and 
which neither primarily nor secondarily happens in the 
others, which are more strictly nervous affections, /. p, merely 
disorders of the functions of nerves without alteraliim of 
structure. The development of tetanus is slow, ollen not 
showing any sign of its intended atl^k till some days aftcu* 
the cause of it began to operate ojn the. system. The otliers 
are mostly instantaneous, unexpected, and rapid in all their 
stages. The impression they make on the by-standers is 
increased by the surprise felt at their unlooked-for occur- 
rence, often withmit any obvious or sufficient cause. The 
more sensitive of those around arc therefore most ajit to fall 
•anto a similar state or train of actions. Of the* persons so 
affected, the greater number will be found to bt; females. 
What causes render them more subject than others to such 
attacks ? Females, from the larger size of their ncirvcs, are 
more mobile, as it is technically expressed, ?. <?. more easily 
operated upon by slight causes than others, and their habits 
of life and education have often a great tendency to increase 
this sensibility. Wliatever diminishes the strength, whe- 
ther of mind or body, markedly predisposes to such com- 
plaints. The female children of the higher and middle 
ranks, feeble by birth, are rendered more so by the im- 
proper modes of education, physical as well as mental, to 
which they are subjected. After emancipation from the 
nursery and school-room, their minds and bodies are further 
enervated by an injudicious course of reading, and an early 
devotion to the prevailing habits and usages of fashionabb^ 
life. Such pursuits preclude the possibility of applying 
themselves to solid studies, or the acquisition of any know- 
ledge of the human system, and of the necessity of main- 
taining a re^lar action of every organ and performance 
of every function. 

By a neglect of one of the most important of the natural 
functions, viz. regular and complete evacuation of the 
bowels, the tone of the intestines is lessened. Now, when 
the muscular fibres of any particular part are under a state 
of more At less tension than the rest of the system, tliis is 
communicated hy sympathy to every other part of the body. 
This is particii^rly observable in the blood-vessels and in- 
testines, both of which arc muscular tubes ; for a relaxation 
in any part of these will pmducc a like affection in every other 
part ot the ^stem. And as irritability and sensibility are 
very much affected by the do^pree of tension, a want of it in 
the vessels constitutes what is called a nervous habit, such 
as is most commonly mot with in the female sex, and weak, 
efleininato members of the other sox : such persons will 
generally be found to be of a costive habit.^ The peculiarities 
of the female system havo a large share in increasing the 
disposition to be poMrftiUy acted upon, at times, by trilling 


causes. Exhausting discharges, to which, they arc very 
subjec't, greatly augment the irritability ; and all diseases 
of a veiy weakening nature will produce a similar effwt in 
the individuals uf either sax : during convalescence from 
these, a disposition to irregular distribution of the bloinl 
exists, and a slight excess sent to one part, or a deficient 
supply of it te' another, will cause disorder of the functions 
of tnait part.^ Ifft^be any portion of the nervous structure 
yirhich is subjected to these errors, spasmodic action is almost 
surely the consequence. Nothing is more clear or open to 
proof, than that convt^ve motionH result frr>m two opposite 
conditions of the cii*culatory system, as relates to the quan- 
tity of blood, or rapidity of its flow. An animal while bleed- 
ing to death suffers violent convulsions, and an excess of 
blood sent to the head, or its stagnation in the vessels, will 
produce the same effect ; which, indeed, often follows mr- 
chanical pressure of the brain, from a portion of depressed 
bone of the skull, or from effusion of the scrum of the blood, 
in inflammation of the membranes of the brain. The ful- 
ness aiid distension of the vessels of the brain which pre- 
cedes apoplexy often occasion vomiting, which is a convul- 
sive action of the stomach and some other muscles, and is 
a warning sign, often unhappily neglected, of the approncdi 
of tills disease. Tlte more extensive and violent convulsions 
of epilepsy are, in all probability, tlie result of a tem|K)rariIy 
<leran^ed state of the circulation within the brain, ns the 
loss oi consciousness at the time of the attack, the pn»grcs- 
sK’e impairment of the intellectual powers, and the usual 
termination of the disoasd in apoplexy, palsy, fatuity, and 
death, attest. 

Tlie nature of the causes of the different diseases of which 
spasm forms, in general, a feature, the complication of these 
with other diseases or morbid states, and the manner in 
which each terminates, should all be taken into eonsidera- 
lioii, if wc hope to make a beneficial selection of a remedial 
agent from among the number of antispasinodic medicines. 
But sneh a judicious preliminary measure is rarely adoptinl ; 
and these articles are often administered in a manner truly 
empirical, by many professional as w'cll as all unprofessional 
persons. A brief review of the diseases in which anti- 
spasmodic medicines are employed, and which agree only in 
having spasm for one of their symptoms, while they often 
differ wiilely in their causes, nature, and termination, will 
convince mery one how needful is a knowledge of ilieso 
points to guide ns in the choice of the means of cure. The 
following is not given as a perfect classification or even as 
an approximation to one, but is merely intended to show the 
diversified nature of spasmodic diseases, and to furnish an 
argument for caution in the management of them. The 
treatment must vary greatly, according as the particular 
disc*asf3 is attended with inflammation or not, or according as 
tluTC is a risk of its occurring, either in the natural progre-s 
of the disease, or in consequence of the employment of iiu 
proper means of treatment. The selection of remedies must 
be determined also according to the stage of the complaint, 
and according to the mode in which it is connected witli th 
state of the mental faculties, or its tendency to involve {hese 
in the train of morbid actions, if it be not ciircMl before such 
a calamitous termination take place. Keeping these points 
in mind, we may arrange spasmodic diseases, in some 
degree, as follows. 

Unattended with infiammation, primarily, or disturbunco 
of the mental faculties : 

Simple Cramp, Cholic, — These generally proceed from 
some undigesteu substance, or hardened focccs, irritating the 
bow'cls : but in tho latter disease inflarnniutioii is apt to 
come on; and iu the worst fornlirbf cholic, called Ileus, or 
Iliac-passion, and painter's cholic, it stddom fails to super- 
vene, and then becomes the chief source of danger, as 
well as most important object of the treatment. 

Dinrrhma, or simple looseness, and Cholera, — In these 
the cramps or spasms arc never the first signs, but seem to 
result fixim the exhaustion occasioned by the profuse liquid 
discharges. Inflammation may occur dui^ing, or from, diar- 
rhoDa, and fever is the most common consequence of cholera, 
i. e. of epidemic cholera ; tho occurrence of which in either 
case must lead to a modification or alteration of the plan of 
treatinent. 

Angina Pectoris, Asthma, — Affecting the organs of 
respiration and circulation. 

Attended with inflammation, primarily, but causing no 
disturbance of tho mental faculties : 

Dysentery , — Affecting the organs of digestion. 
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Croupf IIooping-coufi^/i,^'A.f^GQi\ng the ovg^aus of respi- 

ration. 

ITnattendcfl with intliitomatioii to an appreoiablo deRree, 
perhaps in no decree* : 

rUlbctiiiR the mental faculties, except the 

Tolition. 

Chorea. Sf. Fttm's Z>ance.«~Unattciided with loss of 
consciousness ; and — 

Kvilepsy . — Attended with loss of conscious” ''ss. 

These two diseases sooner or later affect th<‘ mental fsiciil- 
ties, and have a tendency to a common termination, viz., 
fatuity, unless they subside spontaneously, or are cun*rl by 
medical treatment. Chorea generally originates from, or is 
connected with, accumulations of the bowels, and cpih*|jsy 
fre()uently from a similar irritation of these i)jirls, su(;li as 
worms, hut its causes are numerous, and its cure, in most 
cases, diilicuU. 

Spusiiiodic diseases, of an obscure nature, chiefly affect- 
ing the (organs of ruspiration . 

Tetanus and Lnrk-jnw, llydropfiohia . — These may at 
sonic period become attended with intiumnuitiiui, or nilhtu- 
fever: but tliis appears to he the result of the constant suf- 
fering, and is seldom the dirt*ct cause of dv^alh, which seejns 
to be the coiisequenco of that di^pression of the lieart's 
action which long-continued pain or unpleasant sensations 
produce. 

Diseases in which inflammation is the primary affection, 
spasm the secondary . 

Jnjlammatimi of tjic Brain — acute, Phrenifis. 

Acute or chronic, Hydrocophatus, i. c. Jluter in the 
Braiih occurring mostly iu children of a scrofulous habit. 

Frtm\ 

The treatment of these diseases is as diversified as their 
causes ; and, to he successful, requires a degree of judgment 
and knowledge which few jiosscss. To comprehend the 
nnturo of those spasmodic discnsits whicli are unaccornpaniecl 
hy inflammalion, and for which anti spasmodic medicines 
are chiefly cinphiverl, wc must ho made aware that, in the 
human Kystoni, there are (wo distinct sets of nerves, having 
dilfcrenl origins, and fulfilling separate functions; the one 
s<'f are called nerves of sensation, the other nerves of motion. 
The former roccivo impressions, and convey the? sciisati«»ns 
from all parts of the body to tin* brain ; the latter execute 
the dictates cjf the brain hy eoliveying an impulse it to 

the organs of motiioi. The' organs of motion— rl.c. the muscles 
— are so adjusted, and in the healthy stale so equally supplied 
with nervous energy, as jirecisely to hahiuce or 'rintagonize 
each other (see Antaoontst Must'f.K): and one muscle, or set 
of muscles, can only overhalauce another, or several muscles, 
v\hf*n it receives an additional supply of nervous energy, 
from an fllort of volition. Thus the hand is opened and 
shut. sU will : when opened, the extensor muscles overpower 
(ho flexor muscles ; when shut, the flexor muscles over- 
power the extensors. 

Ill diseased <*tinditions of thr* nervous systc*m, this fine 
halauce is lost from various causes : the nerves (tf sensation 
may become pivteriiaturally sensitive ; tho nerves of 
motion may hccouii' paralysed : tlio power of voluntary mo- 
tion may bo porvcrto<l in various ways and degrees ; the 
flexor muscles, independent of volition, may overpower tin; 
extensors, or the extensors tho Ilexors. Whem aflcctcdwith 
tetanic snasra, the extensor muscles of the hack of a delicate 
girl could not be l ephicod iu the natural stale of equilibrium 
by any effort of tho will, nor hy a weight of eight hundred 
pounds: and under the inlluence of hysterical or epileptic 
excitement, a delicate perj^on cannot be controlled by three 
or four robust men. The Action of the muscles is so violent, 
that the fibres are sometimes torn across, or even the bones 
fractured. 

Some of tlirso spasmodic diseases give, at times, an inti- 
nmti'Ui of their approach, generally hy a peculiar sensation 
being experienced in some part of the body- often the thumb 
iu epilepsy, or between the stomach and throat in hysteria ; 
tho spusuiedic actions not commencing till these sensations 
have reached the brain. At other times no warning sensa- 
tion is felt ; yet often, on careful examination, some tender 
spot will be disc.ovcrc-d, of which the patient wa.s not in tho 
least degree previously aware. In liysteria this tenderness 
is generally felt at Rr»n.c point along the course of the spin'! 
or back-lione : and in no case of spasmodic disease should 
we ever omit a minute examination of this part. Should 
drawing the finger along tho course of the spine, and making 
firm pressure as we proceed, not reveal its existence, a 


sponge, dipped in water as hot as can bo borne, will, in its 
progi'css along the spine, cause the patient to start wlien it 
reaches tho tender spot. The discovery of this will often 
furnish a key to all the strange symptoms and spasmodic 
actions, as well as explain the capricious conduct, of the 
sufferer, which has alarmed the friends, and puzzled the 
medieval attendant. When approTmatc treatment is directed 
to this point, mo.st of tho truublcsomo symptoms abate, or 
cease altogether. 

As iDOsft Kpasmodie diseases, especially if connected with 
affections of the inind, have a great tendency to recur and 
become habitual, it is of the utmost importance to stop them 
at an early period. 

The remedies which have been found most efficacious in 
slopping or preventing these, are either such as make strong 
and new impressioiis on tho organs of sense, and thereby 
diminish (lie effect of sensations already existing, or such 
as hluiit the scnsiliility in general, and thereby diminish all 
effects of sensation ; or else such as raise tlio whole of the 
system to n level with the part spasmodically excited, and 
so if Uahlish the eijuilihrium, from which' forced state all 
miisclcA may simultaneously subside. 

The fibre's of t!ai!h muscle art generally in concert: if a 
lew acl independently of the otliers, thc.se are in a stale of 
cramp. P:irticular sets of muscles act in conci'rt, as all the 
flexors, or all the exhmsors : one or more of the.'^e ac ting 
iudepcndcntly of the rest cause spa^m. Now we often re- 
licive this hy calling the others into action ; and as v’olifion 
simply i.s not equal to this, we use mechanical or medicinal 
means. Cramp of the liinb.s is often removed hy pre.s.sing 
the toes or fingers against a resisting body, by which all the 
muscular fihri*s are brought to the same level. This ex- 
ample of a mechanical process is the only one worthy of 
mentioning, and is onlv !ippli!:ablc in slight cases, as (‘rump 
of the limbs is generally merely a syinploin (»f some internal 
derangement of tho boweLs, of tho spinal chord, or of tht! 
brain. 

Tho mcdi(‘inal menns constitute the untispusmodic reme- 
dies, and are of diffemit kinds. Very few articles are, 
strictly spt'akingf merely antispasmodics, «,/»., used solely to 
allay sjnisin, and incajiable of being employed for any other 
purpose, (ill the contrary, this is only a particuUir appli- 
cation of substances capable of serving \»ther, and more 
gencrol, ends. Consequently, many of the so-callcd anti- 
spasmodus belong toother ehisses of medicines, sindi as the 
stimulants, particularly diiliisiblu stimulants, as alcohol, 
(brandy,) sulphuric, ether, caiiqdior, &.c., or to the narcotiew, 
such as opium, holladonnii, &c. ; or tt» the tonics, such a.s 
metallic, salts, viz., of iron, zinc, and silver; or vegetable 
hitti'rs, ns cinchona bark. The first set or stimulating ariti- 
s]»asm(wlu?s act, apparently, hy rousing the nervous energy 
of tho sy .stern, and raising the lujighbonring muscles to a 
level with tho part in a slate of spasmodic excitement. The 
.second set net hy roinh^riiig the nervous .system torpid, and 
iimensible to every sensation; in largo doses producing coni- 
plelt? insensibility, (5vcn to tlio extent of coma and death. 
These two are administered w'hcn an attack is threatenc^d 
or actually begun; iht! tonics are adminishired while the 
patimit is free from an attack, and act by st];pngtboiiing the 
system, so as to render it loss su.sccptihle of being acted 
upon by slight causes, particularly the irritating cause, 
known, or supposed, to excite the paroxysm or fit. The 
substances which are more especially exmsidered ns anti- 
spa.sinodic are volatile oils, such as mint, lavender, &c., 
derived chictly from the tribe of the labiatic; or cujeput oil, 
from myrtiK'ca!; or dill, anise, fennel, &c., from the unihel- 
liferm, from which tribe also are derived the fceitid gums, as 
they are improperly termed, being gum-resins, such as aaaa- 
fmtida, galbanum, &c. These, with valerian and myrrha 
from tlie vegetable kingdom, and musk and castor from 
the animal kingdom, arc the most valuable antispasmodics. 
All the volatile oils seem to act in the same way as the 
puridy stimulating antispasmodics ; while tiie tetid gum- 
rc.sins act by substituting new and powerful sensations 
instead of the morbid ones, and must be administered gene- 
rally when the attack is threatened or begun. 

These kinds of antispasmodics differ in value, not onlyas 
relates to their mode of action, but to their safety, ^e 
stimulating antispasmodics are only admissible when a fft 
is threatened, or may have begun; and as they greallT 
excite the vascular system, i. c., quicken the circulation, if 
upon their l)cing given once tb^ fail to remove the spaaxn, 
Uiey she .lid not be repeated. T^his caution is more espe* 
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eialiv noces^iary in respect to brandy, which is too com- too mufli reprobated; and we should bear in mind that 
monly resorted to on eVory throatenin^? or attack of spasm, chcH-ea, or epilepsy, may bo lirouj^ht on by a sudden ft-i^ht, 
surh as cholic. So many of these diseases being’ eoniicctod Tlu! separation of a person subject to chorea, or hysterical 
with, or disposed to end ii^ inilammation, the free use of and epileptic tits, from among others, is often necessary; 
brandy, or other stimulant, decidedly injurious. The in- and when wo know tlmt the spasmodic actions are the effects 
flamniation in croup, hooping-cougli, and dysentery must of imitation, the employment of fear may be justiflable ; but 
first be removed by appro]iriare means, when the spasm in any other ease it would be criminal to Iwve recourse to'it, 
will generally subside or disappear entirely: if it should <1 and thereby, perhaps, add a mental disonlcr to a bodily one, 
remain, in hooping-cough, in a great measure from mere already sutliciently attlictirig. 

habit, antispasmodics may bo used, but even then the nur- Our endeavours to lesseu the tendency to nervous dis- 
cotic antispasmodics, such as Prussic acid, paregoric, or eases will bo most successfully directed to regulating tho 
henbane, are to be preferred. The propriety of employing education* physical and moral, of children, espocially of 
belladonna extensively in this disease^ is very questioiiahle. femalo children. This snhjetrt has been already treated of 
(See Golis on llydroceyhalufi^ Iranslated by Dr, Gooch.) under the arlielo Aok, to which wo refer, as well as to 
Tho external employment, in tlui form of embrocations, of Number XXIII. of tlic Quarterly limnew. Art. v. 

the stimulating antispasmodics, is more allowable in choli(! ‘ lIyp<x*hondria8is and Hysteria also to the excellent chap* 
or hooplng'cough ; but here tliey act on a difVerent priii- tL»rs on Spinal Irritation, (chorea, Hydrocephalus, andCori- 
ciple, viz., that of fountcr-irritalion. This is, in itself, a vnlsions, in ]humsW’;7»ci;Vc>v o/ J/Zt/Mv/cr?/. 
most valuable means of cui ing spasmodic diseases. An ANTl'STHENES, the pupil of Socrates, th(3 master of 
irritating application to th(‘ spine is of much service in Diogenes, and commonly reputed the founder of the Cynic 
liooping-cough : tartrate of aotimony ointment or plasttT school. The time of his birth, as well as that of his death, 
(see Antimony) opplied to the teiid(‘r spot, which we liave is uncertain; hut he was the contemporary of Socrates, 
said oftmi exists in hysteria, and other similar diseases, Plato, Ariistutlo, Xenophon, &c., and may he said in general 
will bo productive of more good than all tho antispasniddicr terms t(i luivo llourished about .IrtO u. c. Diodortis Siculus 
medicines which can be tried. (See Teale on ^\'urafixir mentions him as still alive in the third year of the I03rd 


Disraaea,) Stammering, or other, ditUi-ullies of specidi, 
might be materially diiTiinisli<»d by repeated irritating ap 
plications, as blisters, tartrate of antimony ointment, Kic., 
to tho nape and sides of tho nock. Severe hiccup, ccmtiiiu- 
ing for several days, and which resisted all internal rt*me- 
dies, has yielded to a blister apyilied along the side of the 
neck. Every physiologist will understand how this hap- 
pens. 

The means which may bo employed to intcrc’cpt the 
passage of the peculiar sensation to the brain are iner«‘ly 
mechanical ; for example, tying a string tightly nmnd the 
thiimh prcivonts the aura epilej^tira, in epilepsy, reaching 
the brain, and wards olf the attacdc. A cupping glass would 
. answer as well if applied to any large spot uhcnco tlnj 
sensation arose. 

Free scaridcalioii of the gums in children, when tc’cthinjj 
is much more etUciicious in alla\ing cnnvulsi\e atfcclion.s 
than internal incdicines, cxcop! mild purgatives. 

The medicines which may bo lulministurcd while tho 
psitient is free from a fit, nr in the intervals of the pa- 
roxysms, are much more likidy to eflc'ct a cure than the 
others. These are tonics and purgativiM. For the reasons 
already stated, purgatives arc of primary importance, as they 
unload the bowels, improve the secretions, and impart vigour 
to tho wholes muscular system. Many eases of severe spas- 
modic; disease have; been cured by the use of purgative's 
only, and none can be cured without their fi-ee and daily 
use for some time. (See Hamilton on Purgative Metlicine.s^ 
sixth edition.) Aloetie purgatives are, in general, the best ; 
hut where, as in epilepsy, there is reason to siispect the 
existence of worms, oil of turpcntiiio is to he preferred. 

After purgatives have licen administered for some time, 
should the disease not have yiedded, metallic or vegetable 
tonics may bo employed with groat advantage, jiartiimlarly 
in hysteria, chorcNi, epilepsy, and stain moring. In hysteria, 
chorea, and stammering, the preparittioiis of iron are in gc;- 
iieralbcst; in epilepsy, preparations of zine, of copper, but 
above all of silvof, arc preferable : sulphate of (luiniuo is 
also very serviceable. 

For the euro of hydrophobia, or tetanus, nothing has yet 
been found to succeed. There is some reason to hoiie that, 
fiir tetanus, a powerful vegetable compound from South 
America, called tho wnoralii may be beneficial, if we may 
judge by its effects on animals nifectod with tetanic spasm. 
(See cases by Mr. Sewell, in Morgan ' 9 Lecture on Tetanus, 
Appendix, London, 1833.) 

Several of the diseases of which we here speak being con- 
nected with mental einutiuns, and some of them originating 
from imitation or being kept up by habit, mental agency 
has sometimes been employed to offeet a cure, and o<;ca- 
sionally witli success. 

Upon a threatened attack of hysteria or epilepsy, power- 
ftilly attracting the mind to a ditterent object than that which 
occupies the attentinn of the patient may ward off tho fit. 
But this requires great judgment and discretion. Formerly 
the most ^gustirig means were resorted to, and the sufferers 
were made to swallow animals of a forbidding kind, or other 
equally repulsive^ measures were tried. These cannot be 


Olympiad, coiTospuuding to a. c. 3«iG. (See Clinton s Fasti 
Helle?tin\ p. 1 07.) According to Diogenes Laertius, who has 
given a life of him in his sixth bcHik, he was born at Athens, 
of which his father, named also Antisthcncs, was a citizen. 
His mother was a native of Thrace, or, as IMutarch say.s, of 
Phrygia. He first attended the school of the Rhetorician 
(^)rgias; but, leaving him after soine time, he became a 
follower, and eventually ono of the most distinguished dis- 
ciples, of Socrates. He afterwards established a school of 
hi.s own, in a place a short distance from the city, callwl 
C’>uosarges. Whatever may be the origin of the w'ord 
('vnosargos, it is not impossible tliat tliLs term may, as 
smile writers assert, havt? givcm birth to the appellation 
(\vnics, by which the followers of Aniisthenes came to be 
known. We prefer, however, tho more obvious derivation 
which «ledu(!es the epithet directly from kviov, a dog, and 
I reganls it as simply expressive of the ]K)pulur notion re- 
specting the chanicter of ll )0 sect of philosopliers so desig- 
nated. The Opinions of the (Jynics w’ill he discus.scd under 
that w'urd. Wc may here merely remark, that it is cer- 
tainly a mistake to rank them as ascetie.s. The antipathies 
and invectives of Aniisthenes, and especially of his more 
celebrated tollowcr Diogenes, appear to have been fn*ri*ely 
directed against the elegancies anil ornament nl supevlUuties 
of life ; but by no means against such gratifications of the 
senses as could ho obtained without much trouble or ex- 
pense. Tlio vice of these pleasures, aeconling to llieir 
notion, lay not in the indulgence, but in the cost. Any- 
thing more thoroughly opposed than all this both to the 
spirit of general ci\ilization and to the tdevation of indivi- 
dual chanieler, it would not be easy to conceive ; but the 
system is very snscopliblc for all that of a phiusihlo outside 
repre.seiitation. it was a not imuutunil perversion of the 
penetrating, sagacious, and sarcastic philosophy of Socrates, 
by a person of .tjic moral and intellectual oonstnu^tioii of 
Antistheiiea. He seems to have been endowed with strong 
natural flowers, but is .said to have held all learning and 
menial cultivation in contempt. It may be supposed, there- 
fore, that his views 'would be more remarkable for their 
clearness than their extent. Ho appears, in fact, to have 
had more wit than wisdom. He was famous for the bril- 
liancy of his conversation ; but altliough liis written w^orks, 
as Diogenes Laertius tells us, extended to ten volumes (or 
perhaps treatises, nJ/iin), they have all perished. From 
tho list of their titles given by the biographer, they ap- 
pear to have been mostly rhetorical or sophistical decla- 
mations ; and, like other such compositions, they had pro- 
bably plenty of point and smartness, but not much sterling 
value. Indeed, tho only judgment as to their merits 
which Laertius records is that of a critic of the name 
of Timon, who thought their author an ingenious triller. 
Laertius has enumerated many of the sayings of Antis- 
Ihenes ; but, like the witticisms of the antients in general, 
most of them have an elaborate and ponderous air to 
a modern taste. One which ha|j been often quoted is 
his sarcasm on tho foolish choice of their magistrates 
and other public officers frequently made by his fellow 
citizens. He advised them one day, with a serious air. 
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10 liet to work and inako tlioir assos horst's : and wlion they 

»Uir«d at the absurdity of the propusal, and exelaimeil that 
tlio thill;;; I'ould not htf Ju' aiiMNeivd, It will be done ii 

you niorely foiniiiaiid it ; do you not in this way every day- 
do what is'quile as wonderliil, tiirnin" ineapables and bloek- 
lieads into p'licrals and adiiunds? Another, wbieli illus- 
trates his relii;ious opinions, is his answer to the priest of 
the Orphic mysteries, when he was assured by that per- 
st)nui;e that all w'ho should he initiated therein would enjoy 
eternal felicity after death ; Why then, said he, do not you die ? 
He was himself probably seetdical on the subject of a fiilun? 
state. When Diogenes caiuc to visit him a short lime 
before bis death, as he lay ill in bed, he eagerly expressed 
bis impatience under his sullerings. Here, said his deeibivo 
and unceremonious impil, oflTering him a knife, this wdll 
relii've you in a moment. Ah ! answep*d AntislluMU's, it is 
not my life I want to got rid of, hut my pain. Cicero {Df 
JS'tifutd Dramm, i. Id.) lias pre.^si'iiisl a theological dogma 
of this ])hilosophcr, which ha.s luaMi often (juoted to his 
hiniuur • J'Cssr fmjtu fares iintUus^ snf imtnrafrni u/iuni : 
That the popular gods are many, but the Goil of nutiiie is 
(Uie. Lt has, howe\er, been acutely remarked by Cudworlli, 

< IntcUrctuuf at, i. 4, 22,) that by the expression, jiapn- 
fftrrx f/co.s% bore, we are to understand, not the gods of 
popular su])er.slition generally, or the multitudinous deities 
of the pag-an system, but iiUTely the dilferent names given 
to the same supreme ruler of the universe by <liiTeivnt cities 
and nations. The meaning of Antistlieues is mure eltNirly 
<*xpressed in the version of Laclantius, f ’/////// rs\r natnrafeyri 
JJrttm, qaamvis f^rnfes et iirhr\ suus hnheani ptipufares : 

* There is oiu* (omI of nature, though nations and cities ha\e 
their own popular (peculiar) dcitiC'*.' Cudw orih is ol o|»inion 
that the phihisophcr lia«l no cloitrii to l.iUi* away all the in- 
ferior gods of the pagans, vvhicli, had he atliaiiptial, he 
would haNc been accounted an atheist, lull only to point out 
tlio great truth which indeed was acknowledged hy all 
superior minds among tlu? antimits (with some excei>tions), 
that there was one (hid wlio was siijircmc over all the 
rest, and that he was iht^ sanu? whom the (JrtvUs wor- 
shipped as Zeus, the ]..alins as Jupiter, thi* Egyptians as 

11 amnion, the Babylonians as Bel, the Scythians as Pap- 
]Keiis, &c. ; as likewise that the .lupiter of the hea\ens, 
and the Neptune of the sea, in the tiopular mythology, 
w'ere only so many names t'or this one deity . 

Tlie moral maxims (tf Anti.-^thenes sound, in general, very 
lofty. He regarded all actions as being either virtuous or 
^icious, and virtue as the only thing wortliy tjf desire or 
estet'in. Before gi\iiig liitn <*redit, however, as the teacher 
«>f a pure and elevated system (»f ethics, on the strength of 
thc'^e imposing generalities, it would Ix' net‘t‘ssary to km»w 
exactly what he meant by \irtue. l^iogenes cerlainly 
carried the )iviueit»li‘s of Cynieisiu tii much greater length 
than his master. The fullest and ])erhaps the fairest pu*ture 
W'c have of Aiitistlu‘iu‘s is given hy Xenophon, wdio has in- 
troduced this philosopher as om* of the speakers in his 
^rfi 7 rornoi\ or BaiKpiet, and pul into his mouth, among 
oth<>r things, a \cry striking dis<*ourse on the wcvilth of 
poverty. Altogether he is here represented in a very 
engaging light. 

A f»*w additional jiartieiilars respecting, this philosopher 
m ly be rtiUected from Laertius and i»ther sources. He is 
said to have hud few pupils, and to ha\i* treated them 
with great harshn(?s8. Anlistheiios luis the credit of hav 
ing set the examide to his followers of wearing his beard 
long, and carrying the staiV and satchel, or wallet, (TriinaJ 
which aflerwards became the distinguishing badges of the 
sect. He is also stated to have ih’st worn the (rloak (e.inbled, 
(hCtTrXoirrt rov and fitwXiofrat Ooipdrtor are tho expres- 

sions of Laertius,) whatever that may have meant. It was 
a fashion likewise practised by his follow'ers, and appears lo 
have consisted in bringing the right end of the cd«iak a 
seetMul time over the left shoulder, so ns to leave the whole 
of the right arm, shoulder, atid a part of the breast exposed. 
When the cloak was worn in this manner, the tunic or lower 
garment was dispensed with ; and in this principally seems 
to have consisted the economy or convenience which reeoin- 
ineiuhxl the fashion to the Cynics. (See Octavius Ferrarius, 
iff* Ifr Fc.v/n/rm. pur! li., Uh.'d, rap. 1 *), p. 194, edit. Balav., 
Mif) I, quarto.) The peculiar name for the philosophic cdoak 
is rptfioir, or in Latin trihonium, which signifies literally, 
a worn or threadbare garment. Antisthenes professed 
to dislike ibt^ hnnghtifiess ol FUito; and on one oocasion, 
when the latter had expressed his admiration of a hbrse, I 


distinguished by its noble bearing, * You, Plato,’ said An 
tistlienes, ‘ wt)uld bave made an excellent horse.' The 
father of the Cynics, however, is airirmcd on high authority 
to have had pride enough too, although it might not have 
b(?en of so elevated a character as that of the founder of the 
A<*ademy . One day, we are told, wdien Antisthenes, being 
in the company of Socrates, had ostentatiously displayed a 
ragged part of bis garment, by way of showing his philoso- 
phical eoiitempt for those things of which other men were 
\ain, ‘All, Antisthenes,' said Socrati-s, ‘1 perceive your 
pride through the holes of your cloak.’ Antisthenes is 
said hy Laertius to have had a principal share in bringing 
Anytns and Melitua, the accii.scrs of Socrates, to punishment. 
But it has been doubted whether such punishment e\er 
took place at all. (See Barlbelemy, Voyage du Jfune Ana- 
i'hnrsis, chap, fi/, note.) 'fwo short orations, entitled Aj((X' 
and L7y.s\t\s\ attributcxl to this phi1oso])her, are printed in 
the Ora tores Grteri of Henry Steplien and of Reiske ; and 
also in Dobson s Coflertiun, \o\. iv. They arc two puerile 
rhctiirical declamations, and, if written by Antisthenes, 
which W’C ma\ reasonahlv doubt, do him no credit. 

ANTISTKOIMIK. *[ See SritopuK.! 

ANTITAC^'TKS. [See HERKiirs.] 

ANTI-TA r RIJS. [See Tattuus.J 

ANTCTHFSIS, a Grt'ek word (nrriOtrrtr) literally signi- 
fying ‘ (‘ppusitioii.* It is used in various senses hy the 
(ireek writers: sometimes it means merely ‘ object ion i-?,’ or 
‘^*PlH)‘^it^‘ arguments:’ s»)melinu‘s it is used to denote the 
contrusling of one s('t of (ircuinstaiu-es with another: as. for 
instance, w hen an (»i ator or other pi*rson attempting to phue 
the conduct of an adwrsury in th(‘ worst light, first states 
wluil the ucMuiscd outfit to 'have doin', arnl then what he ha.s 
done. 

But tho term antithesis is must coninnudy used to 
express contrast of ideas: and the term is equally ap- 
plied whether tlni coniriist is effected by single words, or 
b\ single claiiifccs. (See yuinf ilian, In\f. ()raf., lib. ix. 
cap. iii.) The following examide from the oration of 
Demi'siheiics against .dtscliiiies, entitled the C.'rown, is, in 
part, cjuoted by Demetrius Phalereus (Treatise lltpi tVpfui^ 
f 2ii2), and h\ I lermogi'iies : it is a sample of anti- 
thetical insective, in which Demosthenes attempts to show 
his snperiorily over his opponent : — ‘ You were employ oil in 
teaching, hut 1 was taught : you were a men* inetiial in the 
ser\ ice «)f religion, hut I participated in the sacred rites: 
you wfTooneof the l•honls, hut. 1 was (he choragus (director 
of I In* chorus) : you were a jatty cli'ik, hut 1 was a public 
speaker : you were an ai'tur and played a third-rate? part, hut 
I was ii spectator: \ou failed in your iiart, and 1 hissed.' 
This taste fur anlillicsis shows itself very strongly in the 
Hnx'k Umguage, both in poets and prose writers, and 
more espeeially in soiin»of tin* orators and rhetiiriciuns : but 
it is geucrallv and justly condemned hy the (Jreek writers 
on style. The anlitlie^is does not necessarily imply con- 
trariety hetween the things which are brought together ; for 
example, ono of the rhetorical exorcises of CSorgiiis, entitled 
tlie Enrotniuni of Ilelen^ begins with the following anti- 
tln’sis : - 'j’he urnamont of a state is the courage of its 
men : of the body, beauty ; of the mind, wisdom ; of action, 
virtue: of words, truth. • CJuintilian (ix. 3) expresses tlie 
fireek term dyrr^tTw (whieh is equivalent to drri^tfric) by 
the Latin word rnufrnposiftcn; and he remarks, that tho 
antithesis does not always contain contrarieties or opposites. 
He gives the follow ing c?xamplc from the rhetorician Rutilius : 

‘ To us lirst the immortal gods gave the fruits of the tairth : 
what we alone reecived, that have wo diffused over the 
whole earth. To us our ancestors transynitted a coniinon- 
w'c'alth : we have rt'seued from servitude our allies also,' 
C'icero has the following example of antithesis, which may 
he compared with similar examples in our own language : — 

‘ (^iiotl scis, nihil prodest : quod ncscis, multuin obest,’ 
wliich may be very imperfectly translated — ‘ What you 
know, docs no good ; what you do not know, docs iniich 
harm.' When antithesis is used sparingly and judiciously, 
it sometimes gives force to expression, and helps It) fix 
distiuetions in the memory ; but its frequent and iiulis- 
crirainate use tends to draw the mind from a true percep- 
tion of the subject, and to fix it on the j)lay of words more 
than on the real meaning of the sentence. 

ANTI-TRINITARIANS. [See Auians, Socinians, 
Unitarians.] 

ANTIUM, now called Porto d'Anzo, a sea-port on the 
coast of i..utium, or the Carupagna of Rome, once a city of 
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tlio Volsin, and noted in Reman history as the place of re- 
lujjjt.* ol' (.!t)n(>hiiuis. Anti inn, after having been often the 
euoniv and at times the ally of Home, was finally taken by 
the Romans in the year ii.c. 337, and became a Roman 
folony. On this ncrasion, the mvfr«, or metal beaks with 
wbieh the prows of the galleys of* Antiuin wxre arine<l, being 
taken as a trophy to Rome, were placed in the forum, as an 
oriiameiit U) the hustings from which the orators pleaded 
Iw'forc the magistrates and the assembled people, and 
which, in consequence, took the name of rostra. Iforace 
mentions tlio Temple of Forlime which rose on the bold 
promontory within shelter of whicli the present Anzo is 
situated. Nero, who was born at Aiitium, cxeavatetl a port 
and ad«a‘ned it with fine buildings. He also built here a 
palace for bis wife Poppica. Remains of ancient masonry 
arc \et to be seen on the point of the cape, and partly in 
tilt* water. The port having been filled in after-times. Pope 
Innocent XII. built a mole wdiich serves to shelter vessels 
of light burthen. Tliere is also a small fort, and a jirison for 
the convicts wdio are sent here from Rome to be kojit at 
hard labour. The native population ol‘ Porto d’vYnzo does 
Hot exceed 300 inhabitants, and it is altogether a miserable 
pi. ice. The malaria prevails all about the country around in 
summer, but is not quite so fatal within the place itself, on 
account of its situation projecting into (he sea. From October 
to June tlie air is wluilesome, and the climate remarkably 
mild ami pleasant. This, together with the beauty of the 
r«);vst and the fine sea view vhich exhoids on one side to tlie 
C’ircean Capi? and the island of Poiiza, and on the other to 
till' mouths of the Tiber, induced several Roman nohlmncii 
about a century since' to build palaces and villas near the 
shore, which now appear neglected and deserted by their 
descendants. Anzo exports a great (|uantity of chareoal 
made from Ihi? wood of the neighbouring forests. It is also 
frequently resorted to by coasting vessels, it being the only 
]daci^ of shelter in had weather between Gaela aiid(^i\ita 
\’i'cf*hiii. About tw'o miles S.E. of Anzo is the town of 
Neltiino, oil the sea coast, w ith a population of J‘2(t0 inha- 
bitants, ehielly sailors and lishernu'n. The w’oiiicn of Nel- 
liiiio still ri'tain their old Greek eostume. The malaria does 
not se<*m to alfect the people who live within the walls of 
Nettnno. Porto d'Aiizo is thirty miles S. by E, of Romo; 
the Alban hills are seen rising to the north about lUteeii 
miles inland. The plain between is divided into enormous 
farms, one of which, that of C'ampomorto near Porto d'Anzo, 
nuiasiiring above 17,000 acres, has been visited of late years 
by Mirious IraveHers, whose attention had been attracted to 
its peculiar economy by C'liatoauvieux in his lA^ttvrs frnm 
Jtahj. 

A NTT V A HI, a town in Albania, in European Turkey, 
on the co;ist of the Adriatic. It is a little to the NAV. of 
the mouth of the river Boiana, which forms the outlet of 
iVie lake ol SUodre (Scutari); and has a gopd liarbour. 
It w as jieopled during the middle ages by Italian colonists, 
and is still the see of a CathoUr archbisliop. It was taken 
from the Venetians in 1573 ; and the inhabitants are now 
ehielly Moluimniedans. They amount to about 4000, and 
are for the most part seamen, being among the few Albanians 
who venture on that element ; tlicy enter into the naval 
service of tho Barbary states. 

Autivari forms the port of Skodre, (from whic.h it is dis- 
tant about i!0 miles,) and is tlio depot of the valley of the 
Drill, the chief manufacture of which is shoe leather. It 
is defended by a fortress: 42^4' N. lat., 19° 9' E. lonir. 
(Ilobiiouse, Balbi.) ” 

A'NTLIA PNKUMAn’ICA, the air-pump, a constella- 
tion in the southeni hemisphere, named by Lacaille. It is 
bounded by Centaurus, Crater, Hydra, Pixis Nautica. and 
Argo. The magnitudes and numbering of its principal stars 
are as follow's : 
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ANTCECI, from the Greek, signifies those who live 
over against each other, and is applied to designate the in- 
habitants of two places which have the same longitudes 
and latitudes, only differing in one latitude being north 
and tho other south. For example^ Malta and tho Cape of 


Good Hope arc nearly Antenci. Two antcecial places have 
the same hour of day or night, but opjxisite seasons of the 
year. 

ANTOINE DE BOURBON, Duke of Vendome, mar- 
ried, in 1548, Jeanne d*Albret, only child of Henry 11., king 
of Navarre. Henry Prince of B^*arn, afterwards Henry I V. 
of France, was the oflspring of this marriage. Antoine 
assumed the title of king of Navarre in right of his wife. 
The Bourbons were collaterals of the Valois dynasty, being 
descended from Robert Count of (Jlennoiit, a younger son of 
Louis IX. As such, Antoine de Bourl^in aspirefl to be at the 
head of the adiiiini.'itratioii of France! after the accession of the 
youthful king Francis II., but being himself of un indolent, 
wavering disposition, he was supplanted by the more enter- 
))risitig and ambitious Guises, uncles to the young 
Mary Stuart. After the death of Francis 11., in 1500, the 
king of Navarre was named l..ieutenant General of the 
kingdom, and ad\isertn1he queen mother (Ciilherine de 
Medicis), during Charles IX.’s minority. When the civil ancl 
religious w'ur broke out in I5ti2. the king of Navarre eom- 
iiianded the king's troops, anil received a wound at the siege 
of Rouen, of which he died in November of the same year. 
[See Boukhon, iind IIknry IV.j 

ANTOINETTE, (MARIE,) queen of France. [See 
Marik.] 

ANTO^NI A M A.IOR, the elder daughter of Aulonius the 
triumvir, by Oetavia, the half-.sister of Augustus, born 39 h.c. 
She married L. Doinitius the son of Cn. l.)onutius, who sup- 
ported the intcre.sts of Antony in the disputes with Augustus, 
until a short periiid before the battle of Aetium, and the 
grand.^n of L. Donut ius,wlio fell in the flight from Pharsalia. 
Among the descendants of Antonia were some of the must 
illustrious personages in Rome. One of her daughters, 
Domitia Lepida, was the mother of Messalina, afterwards 
married to the Fhuperor Claudius; and her son (hi. l)oiui“ 
tins, marrying Agnjipina, lieenme the father of the EriipenH* 
Nero. We have ealliMl this Antonia the eldrr in agretuneiit 
with SuetonitLs and Plutarch. Tac»lii.s, on the contrary, 
speaks of her as the younger daughter. (Ann. IV. 11. 
XII. 51.) 

ANTONIA Minor, the sister of the prec<‘ding, bom 
11. c. 3.Sor 37. She married Drvisu.s Nero, the brotlier of the 
Emperor Tiberius, by whom she hi'eauu' the mother, I. of 
tlici eelebrated Germanieus ; 2. of Li\ia or Livilla, who 
first married to Cains (hesar, the grandson of Aiigu.slus, 
and after his doiith to her cousin Drusus, the son of Tiberius ; 
and .3. of the Kmpi'ror Claudius, Caligula, being the sou 
of Germanieus, was her grandson. 



Antonia was not fortunate in her domestic relations : she 
lost her husband n.c. 9, before she was thirty years of age, by 
a full from his house. Early in the reign of Tihc'i ius (.v.n. 1 9), 
she saw the widowed Agrippina return from the ea.st with tho 
ashes of her son Germanieus. In 23, her daughter Li\ia, 
corrupted by Sejanus, assisted iii the luunler of herow'ii hus- 
band Drusus, but her guilt remained unknown to the world 
until eight years after, when Antonia herself became indi- 
rectly the cause of the discovery. Sejanus was then preparing 
to execute his final schemes for the destruction of Tiberius, 
when his intrigues becamu known to Antonia, who commu- 
nicated hor inlbrination through the freedman Pallas to the 
emperor. The ruin of the favourite brought many past, crimes 
to light, among others the murder of Drusus ; and Livia met 
the fate which she deserved, her own mother, if wc may 
believe one of the accounts given hy Dio, opposing herself to 
the pardon offered by the omperor. Under the reign of her 
grandson Cali^la, she was at first highly honoured, receiv- 
ing every distinction which had formerly been conferred on 
the celebrated Livia. But respect soon changed to cDldiiess 
and ill-treatment ; an<l at last her death wa.s supposed lo bo 
hastened by his neglect, if indeed it w as not brought about 
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by more 'broct moans. If wo plaoo her (loath in tlio first yoar 

ot‘ C'iiht!ul:ii sho was uhoul onl.) Tin o >i*ars ot I lit* 

l£iiipoi‘»»r C/hiudius hud <*\porirnivd troiii hor when a ohild 
little of matornul atlooiion. bid hr? honoured her memory 
when he t ame to tluj throne in every way that the llutlory of 
the siiTo jMMniiltoil. Pliny speaks of a temple dedioatecl to 
lier. Ofilio private life of Antonia little is known. She was 
relebraled for h(;r heauiy, and still more for her eliUhlity, in 
an ajre loo when tliat \ivtue was not eonmion ; and Pliny 
has recorded the binj^nlar fact, that durin;:: her whole Idi? 
she was never Bhown to spit, whtoh he aceoiinls for from 
the more solid nature of her hones, and the want (d marrow. 
The. beautiful head of Antonia taken Iroiii a trohl nieclal 
in the British Museum, whirdi is exact I > mu* hall llie dia- 
meter of our drawini;, and in eoinpleli* preservalion. 

ANTONIN (SAINT), a -mall town in Fraiua'. in the 
depart nu.'irt of "Fai'ii atid (laruiuu.*, on the ri^ht, or north 
bank of the river Ave\ run, which unites with the Tarn. 
The iiiliiil)it jnt-s wlio are j.'iven in the Dirt. (leo^rajt/flt^Kr 
ftr ia I'ranrr ^IHOl) at and hy Balld at 

/iOlMi, nianufaelnre seree and leather. It is aho-it ‘J-i 
miles N.K. of Moiitauhan, the capital of tlu* di parluieut ; 
M In' N. lat., 1 *10' K. lou};-. {birt, Gvu^. dr In Dranrr : 
M. Brim.') 

ANTONINE COLUMN, .a. bdly pillar which stand.- 
in the middle of one of tlie priucitml scpiarea of the city of 
Home. It was raised by the senate in hotunir of the emperor 
Mareiis Avirelius Antoninus, and in ineiiu»r\ jd* his vielury 
ovin* l-he Marconiiinni and other (hMiniin tnbe.-. It wa- one 
f tin* ]>riucipal ornaments of the I'ormn of Antonine. li 
an inseription which has been found near it, and which is 
now in the X'alican, it -tyU*d ‘ (.aihiinna cenleiiaria Divi 
Miirci/ It was also called ‘ihemeater Anloiiiiu* cvdnnin,’ 
to distinj^uish it fntrn another and a smaller one, rnadt* 
(»f a solid picet* of {granite, wlmli Jiad been raised in 
honour of Antoiiiniis I*iii-. (Nardmi and NjMii. hlnmu 
Afitirii^ wwtX Vivjnola, Dr (.'nhannn Antumui Pit.) During 
the of biirbiirism which followed the extinction of 

the western empire, this jjiilar, anrl e.'.pecially its pe- 
destal, sutfered j^reatly from the hands of the ^arious in- 
vaders, as well as from the fin's whieh frc(|neMtly oi’cnrred 
at Home; the historian Po|^t;io sa\s also from liehtnintr. 
Pope Sixtus V. ri*\»aired it at the ex])ense of 1 0,l)0() .semli, 
and plaeed the. inscription whicdi is now scon on the pedc-lal, 
the orii^inal one Inn in*; boon prohahly defaced, lie also 
raisf*d on tho summit of the pillar a hnmze staliio of St. 
Paul : that of Marcos Aurelius, which formerly stiM)d there, 
liad been removed it is not known when or by whom. 
Tlie shaft of the pillar is 1 .1 feet I inch 111 diameter at the 
bottom, and one fo<u loss at the top ; its height, inelndin;; 
the pedc’stal and ca\)ilal, i- 1 .ni Icel, of which l.t are under 
ground; and the staim* on the lop and its pedestal are 
feel more, niakniLi: the whoU? liei^hl feet, (Ta}li>r 

and (’n*syV Arrhitrrt u rrd J/t*i'jnitir\ nf Uinnr.) Tin? pt!- 
destalofthe Antoiuiie <*olnmn is di>pr4»poi! Innate to tin* sljafl. 
The capital is Doric. Tin* shaft is made of twent> -eiuht 
blocks of w hite inarhle placed one above the other, a spiral 
5taivcas(‘ of I *M) steps is cut thronuh lla* interior of the inarhle, 
and leads to the gallery on the top, whit h is suiToiinded hv 
a halmilnub*. Tlu* exterior id' thi? shaft is (-(uered with 
hiiShi-rilievi placed in a s]»iral line around, which ivpn'sent 
tho victories of Marcus Aurelius over the Marcoinanni and 
other liostilo nations. One of the most remarkahle facts 
recorded i*ii these historical se.ulptiin^s is that of the unex- 
pected and abundant shower which c,aine opportvn dy to 
quench tho thirst of the Homan soldiers, wlnle fighting 
under their emperor in a rc*mote part of' (Germany, and 
suflering from beat, fuligue, and the ropi'ated attacks of 
the surrounding barbarians, n. 174. Tho stv le and ex- 
ecution of thesi* .sculptures are inferior to those of the Trajan 
pillar, which the artists evidently puri)osed to imitate. Tlu* 
sculptures of the Antonine culuiim have been engraved nv 
Santo Bartnli, nnd illustrated by Bellori. The pillar ilsell' 
is still one of the most striking monmnents of antient Home 
and om* ul the principal ornaments of the. iiiod(*ru city. It 
has given to the sepuire in whieh it stands .the name of 
Piazza Colonna. Tlie palace Ghigi forms ono side of the 
square, nnd the street del Corso forms another, A hand' 
some founluin by Giacomo della Porta also adorns the 
square. 

ANTON PNUS PIUS, or,- with bis full name, according 
to Oapitolimis Titus Aurelius Fulvus Bojonius Antoninus 
^biis. was the son of Aurelius Fulvus and Arria 


was borii September 10, A.n. 80, in the reign of Domitian, at 
Liinuvium now Laritn'a, a tow n of Latiuni, a few miles south 
of tho Alban Luke. His ancoslurs, on his fathers side, weii! 
ofNemuusus, now Nisines» in Languedix’i. llis youthful 
\ ear: > were spent at Lorium, (a town on the north .side 
he Tiber* not far from its lUoiUb,! under tho care of lii . 
]>att?rnal and maternal grandtathi'is, T. Aurelius Ful\ us, w lai 
had twice been cottful, and Arrius Anhuiiuiis, who also ha«{ 
twice attainted the same honour. It seems probable, from hi** 
character in after life, that ho had been brought up with 
great care, and pndiably in the principles of the Sloic.d phi- 
losophy, whieh, us emperor at least, he certainly encouraged. 



'I’hrnugh his c\tcnNi\e liimilv connexions he inlierited 
great wealth, ami wa- -pccdily laiMrd to the suecessi\e dig- 
niti«*s n!‘ quie-lnr. ])rn‘i(ir. aud (*uusu.l. His Uisti*, however, 
wa.s for a couulr\ life, \N hco Hadrian entrusted the admi 
nistration of Italy to four men of consular rank, li** ga\c to 
Aiitoiiiim.^ the gu\(*njincnt. of that j>arl m which Iut* posses- 
sions lay. During his coii-ulsliip and hi- sul>-«'queiit gov erii- 
ment of the province* of Asia as piocousul, there were, as 
llis credulous biographer informs us, many strange })n!sages 
of his fiituro elevation. On his return to Home, lie was often 
('(insulted by Hadrian on piihlie* niattf^rs ; and finally he was 
adopted as the* emperor's succes-or, on condition of adopting 
himself, Marcus Antoninus, the son of hi.s wife’s brother, 
and Lucius Vents, the son of/lilius Veriis, who had been 
adopted by lliidriaii, hut had died prematurely. He llien 
hceaiiu; associated with Iht* emperor in the government of 
the Roman world. On Hadrian's death, a.ii. Id8, he be- 
eanu* emperor with tho title of Antoninus Augustus, to 
whicb th(? name of Pius is added on his medals. As to tlio 
origin of tlie name Pius, his biograjiher gives various coq- 
jeetui***s (see Cajiiloliiiiis, (diap. ii.): tho title of Paler Pa- 
true, • father (d* his country,' was sul)se(iia*ntly cunfeired 
(clia[). V i.), and recorded on his medals after the titles of 
Augustus and Pius, It is unfortunate that the only hist(ny 
of this eiinieror's life, his lilo^irraphi/ by Julius ('apitoli- 
ims, is altogether deficient in that precision and chroiio- 
b.tgical arrang(*im*nt which would enable us to form a just 
judgment of the publii? events of his leign. Ho seems 
nevi*r to have leit Italy after his oh'vatioii, hut his ollict'rs 
maintained tin* si'curity of the provinces and protected 
the fi'Kiutiers from aggression. In Britain, Lollius Urbi- 
e Us eon firmed the forme.r conquests (see Antoninus, Val- 
lum) ; the Moors of xXfrica were (‘(.>m])elled to sue for 
peace ; and the attempts at rebellion in Germany, Greece, 
.ludiea, and Egypt, were checked by the vigour of his go- 
vernors. One of the mo.st cmrioiis events in the foreign 
ailnirs of the reign of Anlonititis is his helping the Olbio- 
politm, or inhabitants of Olbia, a Gr(?ek colony oh the Bory- 
stheiies, against a nation ealle(l the Tauro-Scylha% probably 
a Nomadic raci'ofthe Dnieper and the Don. The Taiiro- 
Scvlha* w ere compelled by llm Human emperor to give hus- 
taei.*> to the people of Olbia. The emperor ditid at Loriuin 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age, (seventietli, according lb 
Capitolinus,) B.c. Ifil, and was succeeded by Mareiis Au- 
ri lius, commonly called Antoninus the philosopher. Anto- 
ninus Wiis buried in the torhb of Haifrinn, one of the archi- 
tectural monunu'nis with which he iKloriied Horne. 

Antoninus married Annia Faustina, the daughter of 
Aniiius V’erus, by whom ho had four children, one of 
wliom, Faustina, beQgrue the wife of M. Aurelius. TIhj 
conduct of Antoninus's wife gave ocea.sion to hcaudal, 
but the good-natured em]K?ror had philosophy enougli 
to endure what he could not "j)revont On her death, in 
thb' third year of the emperor s reign, the senate paid her 
tho usual compliment of divine honours : a lenude, with 
ftfw.lTTcrt (»f aTfd sfil'ver, ws-'ih, br (I'bfi-* (aen'isiit 
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flcf'optcd by ihii husband, to Iho memory of a wife not 
faultless. A templo orectofl to Antnriinua and 
Faustina still exists iu part in the Campo Viiccino at Romo. 
Antoninus even <*reated an establishment for youn;^ females, 
who were called Faiistiniamo, in honour of tlio dt.'(;easc>d 
eiiipress. This institntioii is commemorated in medals that 
still exist, witli ilio inscription Puellai) Faust inianm-^t he 
Vir;jfins of Faustina. The general character of the policy 
of Antoninus was benelicoiit and Just, and the Roman 
world ]n»rhapA never hacl a more indulfijent and amiable 
master, lie eonlinued the *^»)V(.*rn()rs of provinces for many 
years in ofliei; when their i;onducl was satisfactory ; and the 
provinces themselvei enjoyed under bis' reign freedom from 
all exorbitant taxation, lie surrounded himself with a 
eouncil of chosen friends, without whose advice ho touk no 
public measure «»f any kind. Their (‘ouiisels directed liim in 
drawiu^j: np the im])erial decrees {JhrmrP), which were to 
have lilt' force of law. Judges who discharged their duly 
faithfully were never removed. In his elevated station the 
emperor maintained tin? simple character of hi.s early life, 
mingling in tlu* society of his fritnids like one of the same 
rank, and using his unlimited power nmre like a private 
eiti/eii c*iil rusted with it by his fellow-countrymen than as 
the; undisputed master of the empire. The pradice of giv- 
ing pensitMis or allowanees had grown up under preceding 
emperors, and had become a jiart of tlu* imperial svslem of 
patronage. Aiitonirtus conthiued it, and gave, as Capito- 
linus informs us, salaries and honorary distinction.s to tlu; 
professors of rlietorie and philosophy in all the provinces. 
Apollonius the Stoic was sptunally invited from (..’lialcis to 
supiM-inlend the edueatiuii «>f M. Aurelius. But the idle j 
and worthless who ha<l obtained public allowances f(*lt tlu; j 
L'tlt;ct (»r tin* piiulent emperors retorins, who rmnarked, 

‘ that notliing wms more, disgraceful, nothing more <‘niel, 
than for a man to feed on the public property who had ilone 
imtbing to vn.prove it.’ The people and the soldiery jiarli- 
ci[)iited ill the hounfy which the policy or generosity of the 
emperor distrilmltid : ho relieved distress iu time of s«'areit) , 
and for their amusement filled the amphitheatre with 
animals from all eountries. The elephant, the hytciui, and 
the antolo])(', with the croe,odile, the unwiekly hippopotamus, 
and the tiger, wore exhibited for tbe gratiliealiiin of tlie 
people. On om; occasum a buudred lions at onee were let i 
loiwc into the ainphitheal n 

lincler the reign of Antoninus, the lawyer.s, Umiilius 
Verus. Salvius Valens, Volusiiis Metianus, Ulpius Mar- 
collus, and OlaViolenus, were t*in ployed by tlu* em])eror in 
improving t hi; laws. One of the emperor s regulations of | 
ftatiilarv police is worth recording: he f»)rbiide tlie hurving | 
of dead bodies in cities. With n'spect to his reguki^ 
tions ahrmt. physicians, see the article Auciii vtkr. II is 
policy towards the (’liristians was mild, hut the authenticity 
of a resm ipt which would show him to have been eompk;lely 
tolerant, appears not to be proved. (Neander, AHixcmt-itin 
Gesr/iichte dvr ChrMichcu Religion, &c., i. 151.) 



Of casualties in his reign, wbieli Capitolinus, like a good 
chronicler, docs not omit, we find euuiucratcd a famine, the 
fall of a circus at Kihne, ah oarthquake in Rhodes and the 
province of Asia, and a fire at Rome which destroyed three 
huiidrod and forty houses. Narbonne, Antioch, and Car- 
thage also suffered from fire* The emperor s bounty was on 
such occasions always actively employed in relieving human 
suffering. Ho embellished the imperial city with various 
edifices, and extended his liberality also lo remote cities 
of the empire. Antonintfs was tall, and of a handsome 
person, as his biographer tells us, and his medals still 
show. Hi.s habits were abstemious and regular. He was 
honoured with the name of Divm (God) at lus death, and 


nil fhe tokens of respeci: paid lo the best emperors. Accord- 
ing to the fashion of the times, a s]Mri6l priest, public games, 
a temple, ami a crollege of priests, as was tisual on such 
(Xicasions, were designed to p(;rpelnate the memory of one 
of the most amiable princes whom history has reronlcd. 
Whether ho owes too niiu:h to the favourable history of 
Capitolinus, and the* general absence of other eridence, we 
cannot decide. (See tlie I.ifv of Antoninue by J. C'apito- 
Jiims ; and Sclilosser, Vtnrersalhiatorisrh^ Uebvr-^ivht, vul. 
iii. pt. i.) 

ANTt)NT'NUS, THE ITINKRAUY OF, one of tho 
most valuable works, in a gcograjihic.al point of view, which 
has descended lo us from the antienls. It is mt‘rely what 
its name imports, an itinerary, but it extends over the wViolo 
Roman empire in its widest sense, embracing all the main 
loads ill Italy and the provinei's, in eaeli of which tlu; dif- 
ferent stations are named with the intervening distance.s. 
There is also attached lo the above a brief maritime itine- 
rary of the distances from jHirt to port. This work, with tho 
Peulingei ian Table and the Jerusalem Itinerary, is of great 
use in constnirting the maps of the Roman and Crecian 
world. Ill a work t)f such value it has been an object of 
some interest to tlefc'riiiine the date of its publication and 
Uio naim? tjf its auflua* : for the name of Aiitoninufi, 
under wbieb it now passes, has been retained perhaps more 
from tlu; convenienee of having some conviaitional autboi* 
To refer it lo, than from any go(»d reason for bt*lieving 
that such was really the author s naiiic. In the ditferent 
MSS. of the work it is variously ascribed to Julius Caesar, 
Antoiiiu.s Augustus, Antonins Aiignstalis, and AntoniiiiiR 
Augustus. On a o«»nsiili*ratioii of all the; arguments ad- 
duced by Wesseling in the pndUce to his eveellent edition of 
tlu* Work, there seems to us reuMin for thinking that some 
share in tlu; anlluirship may bi* ascribed to the three di«tiii 
guislied names, .Tulins CVe^ar, M. Antonins, and Augustu.s, 
though .Mich is nut the opinion, it shoiihl be slati’d, of VVes- 
seliiig liimsidf. The rniiin. llifuigh not tlu* only arguineiit 
of Wo'^elimr, seems to bi* that, had .-^ludi a work existed in 
the age of IMiny, it nIll^1 have been mentioiu*f] by' him. 
Negative reasoning of tin’s kind is not of great weight, c.*spe- 
<*iully in relatitui to a writt*r so incorrect as Pliny, Thai 
itinerarie.s of some sort, must bavi* existed in thi* lime of 
Pliny can scarcely admit of d»iubl. Kven iu the history of 
Herodotus we find Aristagoras, the tyrant of Mib;tus, po 
sessed of a ma[> of the whole world on copper, ‘cimtaining 
every sea atid every river’ ; ami this historian himsc*lf has 
given a rough kincl of itinerary of the road from Kplu*sus to 
Susa, apparently from personal knowledge of the route. 
Alevaiui**!* in his march t(» Iiulia was provided with a carp;* 
of ollicers calk'd Bemntista; b/panorru), wlu»se especial 
duty it was to nieasun; tlu* n»ads and record tlie dillerent 
distances. As early as the time of Polybius, tlu* H«mians 
bad laid down mile-stones from tlie Rlione to the Pyre- 
nees; and Strabo says tbai tbe great Kgualian road 
from Apollonia on the Adriatic to the Jlebrns was 
similarly markt'd by' a column at i*veiy eight statlia, or 
Roman mile. Agrippa, among other ornameiiti of tho 
Roman capital, desigiu'd a iu»blc geographical muuu- 
ini*nt in a n*prcacnt.atioii of the wdnde w'orld on a portico, a 
design w'hich was compk*li*d by Octuvia and her imperial 
brother iu tbe Octavian portico. Fven the provincial city^ 
of Augustodunum (Antuii) had t»orlicoes of the same kind, 
where maps of every part of the known world with all the 
name's were exhiidtrd to the youth of Hallia. Now if any 
]HJriod were to ho sok*c.tt*<l at which it w as probable that the 
grand work of inoa.snring all tlu; roads in the i*mpire would 
bo undertaken, it would bo tbe moment when the ^ietories 
of Ccesar in Greece, Egypt, Asia, Africa, and Spain, had ut 
last consolidated the Roman coiifiuests ; and lie who con- 
ferred on his country the great blessing of a well coiiAiitutcd 
calendar, would naturally ilirect his mind to tho scarcely less 
irapor1,ant object of a g€m;ral survey of the empire. But 
we are not left to conjecture. iEthieus (a geographical 
writer of uncertain date, hut not lamrthan the fourth cen- 
tury, if it be true that St. Jerotiie translated his Coinnogra- 
phut from Greek into I.ialin) states in as many words that 
Julius Cmsar, tho author of tho bissextilo year, ordered a 
general survey of the empire under a decree of the senate. 
This was undertake in three parts, ho tolls us, the east by 
ZencKloxub, the north by Thoodotus, the south by Polyck'iius; 
they began their labours in b.c. 44, the year in wiiieli Julius 
Cmsar and M. Antonius were consuls, and finished them 
respectively in b.c, 3D, 24, ahd 19, when Augustus, now' solo 
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maitcr of Iho Roman worlfl, jiravt* tlic fianclion of the legis- 
Inturc to the* results by a sorcjrul ilfortN; of tlie senate. 7 his 
passuj^e «>f .ItlhicuK, wliieh eertaiiily bears on the face of it 
no evidence of for^^ery or fraud, will well account for the 
various narni?s prefixed, as above stated, to the MSS. of the 
Itinpran/. and it is not impossible that yl^thicus himself may 
have ))«‘eii the editor of the work in the form in which it 
lias come <iown to us. The Itinerary has been found form- 
inj; part of the same MS. with his Cosmof'raphiut and in- 
diM‘d eviui the authorship of the work has been assigned to 
yKibic.us by moire than one writer of the middle aj;cs. 

That the Itinerary^ supposing it to he fonmlcd origi- 
nal!) upon the abovc-inontioiiLMl public documents, aftwr- 
wanN received many additnins and modifu-alions, cannot 
and iietMl not b«* dispuii'd. The roiels of llritaiii could not 
liavo b(N*n all added until tlie time of Severus, whose ralhwi, 
or great wall ofprotoetioii agaiie-«t I he Pihts, (eriuded A.i). 209,) 
is luoni than om*c nientimuvl. The name Oiocletianopolis 
(p. Carrie-, us to a ]jeriod between 2H.'> and '105, and the 
expression ‘ Pn/\\n/i\' tjUfp niff(h MiU'innann'pnliSf (p. 321, 
set? als*i p. ;MI,) * I’oiMilis, wbieb has been rocentl) changwl 
to Maximiuiiopolis,' leads to tbe same date. The insertion 
of tbe name (jnntilantinapoli alter that of Byzantio affords 
but weak ground ha* any argument, as tbe words tintr et 
Ci}n.stuntinuj)nft, (p. 1 39,) and r/z/r/* Couslantinopnlis (p. 323) 
are not bunul in tbe Vatican MS. So again the words a 
C’nHfituntiiK^puU n.\(iue Ant inrhia (p. 140) are omitted in the 
same MS. and condemned by VVesseling himself. Tliese 
three omissions cannot be aceidental. And besides those, 
there is imt a trace of any name marking a ])eriod later 
than iho reign of Dioeb*lian, for tbe station (\uitiiitiana 
(p. 223) has no connexion with the son of Galerius, but 
may rather lie compared, us to its termination, willi similar 
firms ill pp. KM, M'j, 9 1, &c. On the other hand Cirta, 
tin* great eit> of Numidia, is not called Constuiitiiia ; An- 
liiradiis on the Phfeiueiun 4'oast is not called Oonstantia. 
N«»r IS tluTc any the slightest allusion to tlie (Hiristian reli- 
gion which might well liavc* been nuule in speaking of An- 
tiiM'li : while, on (lie contrary, we find the names of Juno, 
(p..j2 1.) Minerva, (p. 525,) Venus, (p. 52(i,) Apollo, Diana, and 
Lalona ( pp. 527, 529). 

Asa spec.iimm of the work, we quote a few linos which 
may 1 h> interesting to the reader of Horace's amusing 
journey to Hrundisiuni. in this extract it will be seen 
that little regard is paid to the gruniinatical eaM\s : but 
ibis is nut an evidence of a very late age, for even before 
tbt* tiuu^ of Constantine it had bei'ome not uncommon to 
consider the names of places as iiidecliuahle, and the case 
selected to serve for all was generally the accusative or abla- 
ti\e. The numbers within brackets mark gL variation in 
the MSS., some (if which admit of easy explanation, hut the 
oi'currence of these errors m the number of miles is the 
chief drawback from the value of the work. The road com- 
meiiees from Rome. 


^Vheia . . . . M. V, 

Tribii^ (aheniis . M. 1* 

Appi Foro . . . M. 1* 

Tarraciiia . , . M. 1*. 

Fundis .... M. 1*. 

Formis . . , . M, F, 

Minlurnis . . . M. l\ 

Sinucssa . . . IM. F. 

Capua . , , , M. F. 

Caudis . . • • M. F. 

Benevento . . . M. I*. 

Equo tutico , , . M. F. 

Eeas .... M. P. 

Krdonias , . . M. P. 

Cuniisio . . , , M. P. 

UuboH .... M, P. 

Bututiius . , , M.'P. 

Barium , . . , M. P. 

Turnbus , . , M. P. 

Kgiiatiae . . . M. P. 

Speluncas . , , M. P. 

Brundisium , . M. P. 

ANTONINUS, WALL OF. 
meni raisi*d by the Homans across the north of Britain 
uiylcr the d inaction ol Lollius Urbicus, legate of Antoninus 
1 lus, about the year a.i>. I4u, and is supposed to have coii- 
necten a line of forts erected by Agricola, a.d. 80. Of rd- 
tient writers, it is noticed by Julius Cnpitolinus only, and 
by him n termed a turf wall (murus ceitpititius}. The wprk 
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This was an cMitrench- 


was composed of a ditch, a rampart wdth its parapet, made 
of materials promiscuously taken from the dit<‘h, and a mi- 
litary way formed with much skill, running along the whole 
line of tne entrenchment at the di.stance of a few yards on 
the south side. It extended from Dunglass Castle on the 
C3yde to the heights above Cacr Ridden Kirk, a little be- 
yowl the river Avon on the Frith of Forth, or probably to 
Blackness Castle tw'o miles further on, though it cannot 
now he traced .so far. In its course are ninetetMi forts, the 
eighteen distances between which amount to 03,9 SO yards, 
or 30 Englisli miles, and the mean distance from station to 
station is 3554 yards, or rather more than two English 
miles. In the position of the forts, the Remans ehosi* a 
high and commanding situation from whence the conn* 
try could be discovered to a considerable distance, (‘im- 
Iriving, as far as circumstances would permit, that a river, 
morass, or some diflicult ground should form an ob.struction 
to any approach from the front. Forts wen^ also placed 
upon the passages of those rivers which crossed the general 
chain of communication. From inscriptions disco\ered in 
Scotland, it appears that the entrenchment was made by 
the second legion, by vexillatioiis of the sixth and the twen- 
tieth legion, and the first cohort of the Tiingri. A >ery 
considerable portion of the entrenchment may still be traced. 
The modern name is Grimes Dyk(^ ; Grime, in the C’eltic 
language, signifies greater powerful. (See General R-oy’s 
Military Antiipiitieff uf Britain : and Ilorseley's Brifanniir,) 

ANTONPNUS LIBERA'LIS, probably lived under 
the Antonincs. He is the author of a work in Greek 
entitled A Collection of Met amor phosen (Mire/inpi/ioWiuii/ 
iTvrayutYh) : tliis collection is borrowed IVoni a varitjty of 
authors, and is curious for containing many passages e.if 
poets who are now lost. The best edition is said to be Ibat 
of H. Verheyk, Leiden, 1774. 8vo. See Bast s Fqnstola 
Critica. 

ANTONIO, MARC. [See Raimonui.] 

ANTONIO, one of the claimants to the throne of Por- 
tugal after the death of King Sebastian, was the natural son 
of the Infante Don Lui/, son of King Manuel. Antonio 
accompanied his cousin. King Sebastian, in his iinfortunalo 
expedition to Africa, and was tluM*e taken captive in iri7s. 
He had the ability to conceal his real name and rank, and 
consequently had loss dilficulty in obtaining bis deliverance. 

On his return to Lisbon he found his uncle. Cardinal 
Enrique, who had been appointed regent by Sebastian, in 
possession of the throne. Antonio Immediately claimed the 
crown on the ])lea that his father hud secretly married his 
mother. Enri(][U(* ordered him to produce the proofs, which 
were found to he forgeries. By the advice of the pope's 
nuncio. Antonio excepted against the judgment of the king, 
and uppt'aled to the Archbishop of Lislioii, reserving the 
final decision to the pope. The (cardinal -king declared An- 
tonio a traitor, degraded him from his rank, ;ind exiled 
him from Portugal. Antonio lied to Spain, where, howcv(M% 
he did not remain long. He there solicited an interview 
with tin? Spanish minister, and uflered to give up his claim 
to the king of Spain. Philip 11., for an annual pension of 
300,000 ducats and the regency of Portugal during hi.s life. 
This extravagant proposal wa.s naturally njeeted. In the 
mean time the cardinal-king assembled the eortes of the 
realm at Lisbon, in April, 1579, to decide the cpicstion of 
the su(‘c.cssion. He also appointed a council of eleven 
judges to examine the rights of the respective claimants, 
and named a regency to govern the kingdom in case his 
death should take place before tbe eortes had come to a final 
decision. All the candidates bound themselves upon oath 
to abide by the resolution of the eortes, but before they bud 
pronounced their judgment^ the king died, on the 1st of Ja- 
nu«iry, 1580. 

The eortes was at this time at Almerin, Antonio, who 
had already returned from Spain, hastened immediately to 
Lisbon, where he summoned the authorities to receive him 
us king. Not succeeding here he repaired to Santarem, 
w'here the deputies of the third estate had removed from 
Almerin ; and he flattered their vanity by telling them, that 
the |x>wcr of appointing the successor rested in them alone. 
He then iiuited the inhabitants of the towns in the vicinity 
of Santareoi to repair thither, and proposed to them to 
recognize him as governor of the kingaom. One of his own 
servants put a rag on the {Mint of his sword, and hoisted it. 
crying, Pea/, real por Dom Antonio; the word was caugli* 
by the multitude, and he was proclaimed king. 

Antonio now proceeded to Lisbon. The regents lied at 
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hifi approach, and he was proclaimed kin^ in the capital to Seville, and devoted his time entirely to collect materials 
also, llie rogciicy went to Sctiibal, where they found that for his Bihliothaca, In 1G46 ho was created a knight 4)f 
the people had declared in favour of Antonio. The new Santia(;o, and in 1G59 Philip IV. appointed him ^(uieral 
government proclaimed the regents as rebels, and a detach- agent for the court of Spain at Rome, which ollico he Indd 
meut of cavalry w^assont in pursuit of them. Rut the Duke with honour until he was recalled hy Charles 11. He was 
of Alba at the head of the Castilian army, in the mean time, then made a canon of Seville, and created a ctiunsdlor of 
invaded the kingdom to take possession of it in the name Castile. He resided afterwards for some lime at S<?villi* ; 
of IMiilip, and reduces! Klvas, V illavicioaa, Estrcinos, Mon-J subsequently, he went to Madrid, where he died of I'pilepsy 
temor, and other places. Alcazar do Sal also opened its Oil the l.*Uh of April, 1684.. Ho has left behind him the 
gates to the Spaniards, and Setubal afterwards followed its following works: 

example. Tlie Marquis «>f Santa Cruz with the Spanish 1. De E.vil in, sire de Eji ilii pama antiqtia i f. vura, Ej ti- 
tlect had also taken possession of other jdut'es on the coast, lumque rondiftone et junhus, Lihri fres ; rmn iinhra 
Antonio, at the liead of 1*2,000 men, courageously opposed Aiitwcrpiie, 1641 and 16.00. — Of Unnishnirnt^ nr uf the 
the invaders, but he was defeated, and the duke entered Vunuhment of Exile, Antient atid xModn n, and nn the 


Lis!)OM hy capitulation. Antonio retreated to Coimbra, an<l 
on the inhabitants refusing to admit him, he went to Avciro, 
]»Uindered the town, and proceeded t(» Oporto, where he 
knt‘\v he had .v)iiie adhen*nts. The success of the Castilian 
arms, however, had so changtul the dispositions of the in- 
ha l)it a ills, that, they had olVered to surrender the town to 
Philip, and o])enly refused to admit Antonio. Rut some of 
bis partisans tuning opened one of the gates, he entered 
the town like an tuiemy, and his soldiers committed the most 
violent exc.e.'.ses. The Spaniards soon arriveil before Oporto. 
Antonio had only .'JOOO men.chielly recruits, who lied before 
the Spanish vettjraiis, and both eonquerors and com piered en- 
ter<»d Oporto togellii*r. In tliis hurry and eonfusion, Antonio 
csc:ip(‘d to \'iana do Minho, where he emharked ; hut the 
sea was so rough that he was forced hack to land. He was 
now phued in a very perilous situation. A large body of 
cavalry was in pursuit of him, and the sum of H(»,0UU ducats 
was ntfered for him dead or alive. In this situation he di.s- 
glli^ed himself in a sailor's drefis, and by mixing only with 
the l«iwer orders, he was able to remain fir some months 
in Portugal, going from one town to another, until at last 
lie eseaped to France. 

At Paris, ho published a manifesto in Latin, French, and 
Dutch, and stmt it to Holland and England, from which 
tjuarlers he expectetl stuiie assistance. This doemuent 
hears the date of l.'iH.'), In l.'iM.S he came to England, soon 
after the destruction of the Spauisli Armada. He was 
fa\oiirahly received by Queen Kli/aheth, and though she at 
first refuseil him any etlectual assistance in invading Por- 
tugal, she was at last persuaded to etjiiip a fleet in which 
slit* sent the exile hat k to his country. If we are to believe 
the Poringiieze and Spauisli historians of the period, the 
proposals t)f A ntonio wtwt* iiK'st monstrous. They say that 
he t)ift*red, among tither things, to receive Englisli garrisons 
into all the principal placi*s of Portugal, and to maintain 
them at his ow ii expense ; to ahamlon the city of Lisbon to 
twelve days' pillage, and even to bestow the ])rincipal oflictrs 
in the kingdom on Englishmen. In l.'389, the expedition, 
consisting of 1*20 vessels with about 20,000 volunteers, sailed 
from Plymouth under the command of Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir John Norris. After having altcin])ted in vain 
to take Coruna or Conmna, they anchored at Ponichc, 
about twtdve miles from Lisbon. The troops W’erc safely 
landed, ami part of them marcht‘<l under their commamh'r 
Norris towards Lisbon, while the admiral w’eiit up the river 
wdth the remainder. The land forces in their march found 
that the people, instead of joining them, as Antonio had 
promised, fled ul their approach. Tlu!y advanced, however, 
as tar as the capital, without opposition, and assailed the 
outworks ; hut the garrison making a vigorous sortie, the 
English general commanded his men to ndreat ; some of 
them were cut off, and he saved himself, with the remainder, 
in the fortress of Cascaes. Here, both from W'ant of provi- 
sion.s, and from feeling that they had been disappointed hy 
Antonio, whose cause they now considered desperate, the 
English determined to return home. Antonio retired to 
France, where he ended his days in obscurity and indigence, 
on the 26th of August. 1595, ilcscrtcd by his friends, and 
neglected by all the sovereigns who formerly had espoused 
his cause. (See Lemos, Ilistnria General de Portugal, vol. 
xvii. ; Antonio de Herrera, Ilistoria de Portugal^ Mariana, 
from the year 1578 to 1590.) 

ANTONIO (NICOLAS or NICOLAO). a Spanish 
wrriter, born at Seville, in 1017. He received his early edu- 
cation at the Dominican w^hool of that city, where he also 
studied divinity two years. In 16.36 he we nt to the univer- 
sity of Salamanca, where ho studiecl civil and canon law 
under the celebrated jurist Ramos del Manzano. In 16'19 
he was made a bachelor of arts. He returned afterwards 


Canditinn and Bights nf the Exiled: AiitwiM-p, Antonin 

was twenty- three years of age when he w rote this work. 

2. liibliotheca Ilispana, the best ami most cumpli'tc edition 
of which hears the following title: Biblitdheea Hispami, retus 
et / 40 /VI, sive ffispanornm Seriptnnnn, qiii ah Ortannnn 
An gusli revo ad Annum LV/riA// MIX'LXXXI V'. //o/v/c/vi///, 
Nntifia. Curante Franrisen Perezin Umjerin. Matriti, 
.ioachinius Ihami. 1788. 4 vols. foliij. Pibliothera Jlispn/iu, 
Antient and Modern, nr an Aecnnnt nf the Spanish IFriters 
who have Jhmrished sinee the age tf (Jr.tavianus An^ustns 
to the year 1684. 

3. (Wisura de Ilistorias Fabulosas, A Critieisni nn Fahu • 
Inns Histories, 

The principal w'ork of Antonio is his Biblinthera. Ibiillrt 
says that ho prefers it to all the w'orks of the kiml in exist- 
ence, not excepting that of I/Alogaiube. • TliLMM-iticisiu *>f 
the author,' adds h(% Ms correct, his Latin pure, his st\lt? 
elevated, though now and then it is iihseure on account of 
his long pareTitheti(‘al phrases.’ This ju<igment is. in onr 
opinion, cornvl, and, for Spanish literature, there is certainly 
neither a better nor a safer guide. 

Antonii} was a man of a liberal and charitable dis[)Osi- 
tiou : notwilbstamling the lucrative offices he had held, 
he died so poor that he did not leave his heirs sufficient 
projierty to enable them to print part of the works which ho 
lefT imjmhlished. (.'ardinal Aguirre, tlie author's friend, 
defrayed the expenses of the w'ork. (Sec the author's own 
hook; {\\a Bingr. L'nie.' ami Ra\le's 7^/(7/o//f//v/.) 

ANTONIO, ST., the must northerly of the C.vpj*: Vjcanp: 
islands. 

ANTO'NIUS, MARCUS, the f>ratoi% was horn 142 n.c\ ; 
in 99 he was the colleague of C. Postumius AJbiiius in the 
consulship ; and in the following year he delcndcd M. 
A(}uilhis on a eharge of extortion during the scrNile war in 
Sieily. In 97 he was censor, ami he fell a victim to the 
fury of Marius and (.’inna, w h«*n they took forcible posscs- 
.sitJii «)f Rome in 87. His elof[uence is ceh‘hrat<‘d by 
Cicero in bis Brutus, ehap. 37. .38. Two of his sous appear 
proniiiieiitly in tin* history of Rome. 

ANTONIUS, MAUetJS. son of tho orator, aiul farlior 
of the Triumvir. When the short-liv<‘d pow er of Milhridati s 
over the (Irecian islands had heiMi put an end to ])y tlu; 
suecesses of Sulla and his limittMiunts, in tlu' abstuicoofa 
controlling licet a gimerul system of piracy artist* in tin* 
Grecian seas and the adjoining coasts. This evil proceeded 
to such a degree, that in the year 75 n.c., through the in- 
lluencc of the Consul Cotta, Antonius was intrusted with flm 
extraordinary province of protecting all the ctiasts of the 
Mediterranean. Crete was the chief scene tif his tipcrations, 
and though his successes for a time gained him tin* Im- 
norary title of Creticus, the outrages and exfoifion of which 
he was guilty, led at last to an insurrection in wliich he 
lost his life, about b.c. 69 ; and the credit of r(*ducing the 
island was reserved for Metcl]u.s. 

ANTONIUS, CAIUS, surnamed Hyhrida, another son 
of the orator, w'as the colleague of Cicero in his ooiisulship 
(B.c. 63). It became his duty, under the orders of the stmate, 
to conduct the w^ar against Catiline ; but on the «hiy of iho 
battle he was prevented, or pretended to be preventiMl, by ill- 
ness from appearing on the Held, and the coinmaml devolved 
upon his lieutonant, Petreius. On the termination of the w nr, 
he proceeded (u.c. 61) as proconsul to the lucrative provinct.? 
of Macedonia, which had originally fallen to C.'icero .s lot, hut 
had been transferred hy him to Antonius, from a psilriotie- 
desire to attach him to the cause of his country. Such, at 
least, is the assertion of Cicero. Antonius, on the contrary, 
gave out that it was a matter of mert) bargain and side, ami 
that Cicero had stipulated for the paymemt in return of a 
large sum of money, a charge which Cicero's ambiguous 
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Vin£jiiMfjn nnl r-niiduct nil lh«* soom not to diR- 

T<> iliiH >n'>ru’y, A n1c»nius was family of 
fiiT it i’Xlurlion. :nul his rt^jidiiPl Midi {^ehoral dissa- 

1i>r.irhMn. that at t)w‘ rud (d ili«' Hist yoar l*OTn|»ov tlireatenod 
a iiMli. ti in Dm* M'liatr T.r lii ’ nral. l.'irorn, who avows in 
his /Jiiiafr l.dliTs llial la: could not dclond A nt on hi s without 
itijiiri (•! hi^oun cliarat’lor.iiCMTllKdnsscxoHod his cloniicnce 
iim-'t ]>■o^^•r^nlIy and .sncccssfidly in his cU'foiice. Accord-' 
iiiL'ii. Anionius held iTih prnvimo lor a second year ; hut oU 
hiN n hirn (».c. 6'0 he w as h'nnally hroUftlit to trial by 
I’l/liiis lai a charpre f)!' oxtortuai, aUd of carry in p: on war out 
• d’ his province wilhout the anthority of t!io slaio. Thou^;!! 
OL'ain didehded hy (’iccro, he was found pjuilty, and con- 
dcimu’d U) pcrp' tnal omIc. 'flu* trial took jilaro on the very 
daN thsit Clodiiis wa - adopted into a plcdicinn .family, and 
thus enabled lodin rl his aiUieks siu’cc*ssfully apainst (’iceto. 

ANTONIIJS, IMAKt. nS. il»e Triumvir, was the son of 
M. Antnuius. surnanicd rn tiMH, and .fulia. a niernher of 
the p ttriei i i h'Mj*.*- of llu‘ t 'lesai^., 'lister of L. Julius C^a'sar, 
the eMiioil nl <' 1 n.('. I he Neal* 1)1' his hiiih is somewhat 
uucerlaMi. !>eii!” a-siLMu’d li\ dilVenuit aulliors to Sfi.S!?, and 
SI u c. His fatlu r d\ iiu» w hilc lie was Md younp, ho' re- 
eeni'.l the prctttor part i»l‘ his educalion under the <liie<*tion 
(jf his uiother .luii.i, wlio was at that liiin: married to 
< 'oiuidir.s I .ehtuiu>. 



In his \er\ outset into lif* AuIoun had tlu' iin.^for- 
tinie to K.iiii an aeipiainf inei. with youiip Curio, and the 
Iwo (riends todeied upon sucli a course of ^•\lra^a^•aut 
dissipation iliat Aufoiw was soon deeply in\(d\e(l ; lint 
t Mjo. hrifiir Muets till* flje delit, prevjiileit U])ou his fatluo*, 
hy l.ie iuhMcesN.oii (,f c^ih-ero, to discharge it, Anioup tlu‘ 
Koiurin nohle'. who were put to death hy Cicero as aecoui- 
pliei'v ni Catiline, one of the most distiupuisluMl was A iitony’s 
''t» holier, I ormdiu'^ Lent ulus, tli»*i\ t)ra'tor of Uoiue. FTe 
proh ihU guilty : hid the eousul and the seiiatorlan 
t>.ut\ hail still nw.n« i ert aiidv \ iohiled the laws in puttiiUT 
eili/e.r. to deid], ^^Mh..|lt tiiah It Was natural, tlieii, that 
am. .UN sli.Mild atta. h lumselt toClodiils, wheii that powerful 
tnouue (win:., iharielcr. it may he ohsersed. should not 
he taken treiu ins u iisernpiilons enemv) was emplo\t‘d in 
.'nniMim Ciemo to piniishim ut. Ihit. Aiitonv did not an- 
i r.x.- ot the violence to whieh Clodms reMnhvl. Accord- 
Ui J,ls . he went, o\i*r to (in ece, whine lie diliL'eiitly at»pliod 
lM!M,ell t.o the two puifiuits most iiiiportani to a Roman, 
torv and n .T-.> (I .... . ' It. 1 


oi atory and luililai v ‘cience. Krorn thence iic wtis iiuiten 
1.) Join (Jahinius. who, as procoiisnl of Syria, w as eiieai^ivl in 
profectiiur his province from the ravages of Avistnhuhe, ami 
In » son Alexander <».c. a7, 5ii). Antony in this war eour 
manded the cavalrv. and inineod pnait ’spirit and military 
hill III. In the* cniirso (»f the followitip vear, (iahitiius l. ..t- 
I r.k In lestoiv .Plolemv Aulotes to the throne of Kpyph 
Jiii'l ai:aiii the credit oj'liis Miccess was cliictly due to Antony, 
wh.o '-iM-nred tlie only mad from Syria into Kpypt, and made 
hiuiMdl master ()f Pelusiinn. Here ho slu>w«’‘d a goodness 
" hicli hif^tory has rtlrelv given him credit, 

die ioh.ihifants from the furious reveiigoof Ptolernv. 
n'ms vi im i,.‘d to Rome in the autumn of hut Antony, 


Cah 
w ho 


had 


w ‘ 'tahh-shed his reputation as an officer, as 

. ^ ms .. ,..,.1 i„ ht^siouoA at onre t. 

‘ ir * *u 'W'ar. In the 

thi'*sieor nf as one of Ca‘sar s lieutenants 

<111 V'.liiivUni inil 'i ."’ ' •’'’‘■■■"0.? a fatKlulate for the 

Hu ll ir- >1 ' " ‘'''"'y*' *•' •*>.-’ of 

.L.-i.ls. tli.M in i.l.. rn, :w .1 l.y ,hc .U'lUll of Cwsstm Hig 

pii KUM in. ti. 1... ..m... lie ^itlKlreiv in lUvour of 

( :,1 111 .. was lorom-i “l to 

iui.i |)iMiuoli',l his elwtioii to the qitttstorsliip, 


while he in return opposed the turbulent eonrtuot of ClotUus* 
No s»K>iior was Antony's election completed than ho hastened 
hack to (Sallia, whore, at the close of the year, he was leR 
hy Caesar at the capital of the AMui in the command of the 
troops there quartered. The following } ear he was employed 
undiM* Cmsar in extinguishing the last ('inhers of tlic Gallic 
rar ; and so fully hucl ho gained the support of the generah 
that through his interest and that of Curio he was eleeted 
etirly ill ,00 D.c. into the college of augurs. 

Tile senatorian party nieanwhilo had withdrawn Pompey 
from his friendship w ith Cmsar, hut the trihunitial pow'er w'aa 
still a check ui)Oii their arbitrary proceedings, yud throu.gli 
the iullucnce of the sinno powerful friends Antony w as raised 
to that di.gnity. The trihuTio» entered upon their oftice on- 
the loth ol iVfcemher* whereas the consular aiilhority coni- 
meiUT-d iq)on tlie first day of the year. Antony emidoy’ed this 
interval in aiUocnling iho just rights of (hesar with the 
peo])U*. When the kalends <-ame, liowevcr, the siuiatorian 
uarly put to the vote the fatal iimlinn that Cjesar should dis- 
t)aiid all his troops hy a given day, or he treated as a t)uhlic 
ctn'my. Antony and lu>. colleague Cassius interposeil their 
trihunitial /'c/o, hiil the senate was now prt*pared to hreak 
dfiwnall the popukn- harriers of the constitution ; the tw*o tri- 
bunes wi-n* ;diowi‘d hut six days to consider their veto, and 
on the 7th of January the decree was passed whi<*h at mice 
snspciidi'd all the laws of the stale, and ga^e to the seini- 
torian party de:«potir, and irivspoiisihlo pow'er over all the 
citlzmis. J'he tnhunos, thus at the mercy of tyranny’, fled in 
disguise to (hesar, wIiom* army in a few' weeks clro\o the 
authors of the late n'vohiliou from Italy. On the first, expiv 
dition nl C:e-^ar into S]).iin, Antoin was left iii tlie military 
eommand oi Italy, which wa.s again intrusted to him in the 
winter of the same ytar, when ('iCsar erossed info Kpirns. 
In the pi-rforuh'ince of this duly he distinguished liimsi*lf 
by his able defeiKT of Hiundi^iuin and its port agaiiinl a 
I'oiniician fleet under Lihu, and soon afti'r he erossed the 
Adriatic with reiuforeeiueiits for CieMn*. In this cainpaign 
he on many oecasions rendered the most eHicient serxice, 
p.articularly at the buttle of l*h:ii>.aUa, wliero ho connnaiuh'd 
the left wing. In tlie following yi‘ar, (.’npsar, being ap 
pointed dietiitor, sidi’eled Antony as lus master of the horse, 
an appointment which again gave him tin; chief authorily 
in the ahhenco of the (li(*talor. During this period ho 
showed his lirmnuss in (dieeking tlio violent proceedings of 
DolalK'Da. IMiitareh, indeed, allribules bis conduct to a 
mere f<M ling of revenge, in conseqmmee of a supposed in- 
trio m* hot ween Dohihella and iiis wife Antonia, for he had 
married his own cousin, the daughter of C. Aiilonius Ify- 
hrida. lie accordingly divorced Antonia, and gave way to 
the most open licentiousness, about which Cicero's second 
IVtthfiph'. ahounds w ith scandalous anecdotes, exaggerated 
howt^xer Tiio^t ]m»hably by the malice of the orator. One 
of tlu- most (iiitrageous acts, n-eorded by IMiny, was his 
appearance in ]julilie with an actress named ('ytheris in a 
car draw II hy lions. WIkmi Pompey's property WMs con fis- 
c^t^•d^^Alltony had purclia.aMl iiis house atid gruniids in the 
s!re(‘i ealh'il t'lirime ai Rome, unrlcr the idea, says (ocero, 
that the money would nev(jr and when (.kosar 

insisted on the payment, he was obliged to sell a largo por- 
trui of his properly, including a palrimoniul estate at Mi- 
seiniui, to raise the required sum. To the fact that Antony 
occupieil l*onipey’s liouse, fhore are frequent allusions in 
( iciT spe(*ches ami the* anecdotes of J*lutarcli. Antony 
soon hrgke off his eoniiexion with the Grc(rian actress, 
wliirh had been the cause of so much scandal, and 
nian iod bulvia, the w idoxv of CJodius. During the second 
war in Spain (1.1 n.c .) against the sons of Pompt*y, when 
( ieero was imlueed by some exaggerated ace4)unts\)f their 
suc< esses to meditate an escape from Italy, he was checked 
hy tlie interi'erenco of Antony, whose letter on the ocoasion 
still exists. The next year Antony was the eolleaguc of 
Cii'sar in the consulsliip, l)ul the senatorian parly again 
dreamed of rt*eovcring their power, and the idle affair of the 
Luporcalia was seized as a pretext for the conspiraey against 
Cresar. At one time there was a desire on the part of the 
conspirators to admit Antony into their body, hut this was 
prevented by Trehonius, on the ground that he had himself 
made some advances Uy Antony the very prccedingyear on 
his subject, which had lieen decidedly rejected, llii.s fact 
is one proof of the little foundation which Cicero ihotight 
uecesj^ry for the grossest ehurges.^ Ho has not S(*nipled 
to accuse Antony of joining Trehoilius in a conspiracy to 
tuutttcr Ctesar, when xvo luive the authority of Trebowius 
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as ro]>orte(l Ly Plutarcb, for the o])pobile sfafoment. 
Aril Antuiiy wus not likely to join in llie crime, it was next 
proposed to malic him also a victim, but this \v\is prevented 
by M. lirutus; {ipd it was finally dtdi^rniined to enj^a^e 
him in cuiiversation outside of the senale-lioiise while the 
ussassination of Cassar was eomiuittod witliin. 

Antony, a man of spirit, but of j)rudoiice, saw that it 
was necessary to a< t guardedly with men who accomplished 
their t'luls by assa>sination. Jle amused them, lherefore» 
for a time with tin; most conelliafory conduct, kimwins:, 
perhaps, tiiat the ])i.h)]»U* would soon recover from their lirsi 
alarm and rise against the murderers of their heni‘fae.toi*, 
more particularly the veteran.'i who now fearc'd to lose again 
the rewards of all their past lahour^. We omit to eniiiiie- 
rute a niiiahiM* of a< ts on tile part of Antony, such as his 
rc‘«-eipt Ilf (-•ai.'^ar's t reaMire^* fiom t'alpurnia, his sjie('cho\cr 
the body of (‘iC'ar, Ins puhli<‘alion of decrees, real or pre- 
teiidetl, as in llu- naint; of C’m^ar, because a much gri;ater 
was •.itlril)\iled to the-»i; act*, than they could of them- 
adve-i base produced, 'fhe real power of Antony la} in the 
^lele'^tati■‘ll in whicli the seiuitnrian oligiircliy was held. 
I’he self misled patriots wen? soon afraid to appear in Rome, 
and Antonv, snpporled by his two brother'*, C’aius and Lu' 
•‘ins, who hap])mied at this time to hold tin* olhees of praetor 
and tribune reaped ivel > , had a prospi'cl of estahli.'*hing 
himself in a stati<»n scariad} inferi-'r to that from winch 
C.'msar had hc(‘n thrown du\.n. Jliit In- found his most 
])oweifiil opp >fn*nt in yunng (^I'taviiis (afierwards Augustus), 
tljo g-H'al nephew and inlopled '^oii of ilie lalt; dictaiur, who, 
with a. dut)licity hi‘youd his years, nianagi-tl It) unite the 
support of the most v»p]io''ite parties, the oligarch!' and the 
\eierans. bltlorl) nuscrnpulous about his mi aiis, lie made 
an aliemiil, at h;a>t C’ici'ro gi!e.s his :iu«Lorit\ to the report, 
to nuuovo Anton) by assassination. Afu*r imnn’nnis in- 
trigues on all sitles, Aiilouy Icfl Rome lu October to meet 
at Ilnnnli'ium four of the Milenin h-gion> fnuu Ci'reece; l>nt 
Oeta\ ius, or, as lie now called liim-elf, Cre^ar, found other 
vtileraiis in tlu* colonii*s of (hmipauiu ri'ady to sii]»port oin* 
who huiv so auspicious a name; and two of the liuir legions 
from (ireece suddenly passed (wj-r to him from Antony. 
Ik-fon' the ye.ar was closed, hoslihth's eoinnu*nci‘<l in tin* 
north of Italy, w'ln*re Antony hi*.'.ieg'«*d Decliniis Rrutus in 
Mutiiia. On the I Itli of April, ii. c. Id, the first haltlo was 
fought, wlieii Antony, afl(*r di'leating I'aiisa, was liiiii-self 
the saim* e\ening defi*aled by IJirtiiis. A few days alter, 
he was again did'euted in a twotuld attack from lliriius and 
Oa*sar i»ii the one side, and IX Rrutus on the other, and 
ccmpidhal to cross llie 

Tn e siuniterian parly were uln?ady enjo) ing their triumph, 
when the seem; unexpectedly changed/ The two consuls 
had fallen in the late contest. Deeinius Rrvilus, though 
reliuNtul lVo!n the siege, was without eiivali) or commissariat, 
and unable to ])ursiie ; and Ctusar, never siiiei*re in tin; 
cause of tlie senate, and himself supp«)rted by the senate 
only for their own purposes, at last tlin.-w' ojf the mask. 
Veiuidiiis luul joined Ant<my with three legions, ,i%d tlu* 
presence of the latter was sutHoiont to gain over the troops 
of Le])idus, then stalioiUMl- in the fiouth-easti*rn angle ol 
(hdlia, e\eii if Lepidus was earnest in op])Ositi(Hi to him. 
iMiially, Planeiis on tlu; Isara and Pollio in Sjiaiii, after a 
long hesitation, declared tbem«i(;l\ (‘s likewise in favour <)f 
the more powerful party. Thus Aiiton>, who had lied from 
Mutma, with a strong body of eavalrv indeed, but wilb not 
more than a single legion, if we exeliide the unarmed, now 
retraced liis steps ai-ross the Alps at the head of seventeen 
legions, the greater part veterans, lea\mg behind Ir’m six 
others to guard the im])ortant province of Gallia. Decimus 
Rrutus, on the other hand, had only ten legions to oppose 
him, and of these eight were from the recent li*\ics and all 
of doubted fidelity, lu the mean while, Ca*sar bail pul an 
end to the equivocal conduct of the senate by xnarchmg 
upon Rome, and extorting the ctjiisiilar fasces. 

In the autumn of this year the celebrated triumvirate wa.s 
established hetwoen Antony, Lepidus, and Ca>sar, some- 
times called file second trimiivniUc, hut without sullicient 
reason, as the private iinderstuiiding between the first Cti'sar 
with Pompey and C'rassus lU'Ver assumed a public clia- 
raeler. Antony and his colleagm's, on the contrary. receivc*d 
their title under a public \ote at Rome, and made use of it 
in all tlieh* public acts. In the jiroseriptlon, which was 
one of the (list acts of.tho triumvirate, Antony, whose coii' 
duct on so iiuiny occasioius was disliiiguislied for cloiQency 
and generosity, must bear his share of the guilt, more pnr* 


ticukrly in relation to Lucius Ccosav and Cicero. Tho 
former of lhc;se, liis maternal un*‘le, was sa\cd iiidi‘e<l by 
the hold interference of his mother, Julia; hut: (h<-er.», who 
had e.seapc(i from Rome when Ctusar appearc»l there with 
his army, was overtaken by his piirsiicrs on the const, ,ind 
his head and right band were cut oft’ and fixed on the rosha 
of the Roman forum. But it is no slight pcilliatioii of tin; 

^ crime of proscribing this orator, that he had more tliaii oiuto 
in his life advocated the principle of assassination, and par- 
ticularly had e.\ pressed, in language of the most briilal lem- 
city, his regret that AiUony hud not been murdered witli 
Julius Ctesar. His private letters, as well as his publii; 
speeches, eonlain repeated assertions to that t'lfect in all the 
various figures which his oratorical skill <‘uiild sui)]>ly. Rut 
Antony fell soon after the natural consecpiema; of his vrime, 
when hi.s brother Cains, who had been some time a prisoner 
in the jiower of Marcus Brutus, was put to death in re\cnge 
of the murder of Cicero. 

In the division of the provinces between the triumvir', 
Aut«)ny received the whole of («allia Citerior nnd Idt crier, 
with the exception of Gallia Narhonensis. Ti> liini and 
t-U'sar w as assigned the condut-t of tlu; war against Rrutus 
and Cas'.ius ; and in tlu; following year this w ar was 
brought to a dost; 1>\ two battles in the ncighhoiirhoo*! 
of Philippi, ill both of wliif*h tlu* success was due -.ilmovi 
exclLi>i\<dy Id Antony. Among the distinguished Rt*nains 
who fi‘ll into his power on this o<*casiou was ihc s^u «»I 
llu* orator Horteiishis, who had lu'eu tlu* in.-^tn'.mcul i j 
Rrutus in putting his brother to deatli. lit* <.nh rcd tin- 
l)risniu‘r to he slain upon his brother's tomb,— an a«-l of n.- 
\enge wliich, how’e\ <‘r criminal in itself, tlu* Roman m icn- 
of pii'ty ])erhaps required. Antony ri'inaincd soiiu- liiu • in 
Gnu*ce, ]»arliciilarly at Athens, when; he iugratial*'<l hini"! if 
with tlu* ciliZ(‘n.s. He then crossed into A-'ia, and Kph. .'ii-, 
became the sct*iu; (d’ mure than Asi.itie luxury. At lai -'V.'* 
he saw tlie tasciiialiiig f 'h opatra, whose intlucncc f.i tally 
alleeted his i’ortmies. He luul summoned her l<» aiU'W er soi.ii* 
acciisalions brought against her of assisting t’a-'Uis iti liu; 
lalt; war; and the queen, in <the«lienei; ti» the comniaiid, 
peared in her gorgeous barge upon the t'}diuu, attin'd 
the go(hh*ss Vc'iius. Antony was led eaplixe t » 
aiulria, where he lo?.t sight of all that was gning on mi 
the world around him. Hi* was at la^t roused Irom lus 
voluptuous re\els h) a Paiihiaii in\asioii on the om- sid«-. 
and a v\ ;ir ill Italy on the other. A I'arthian arm;, nn<lci 
the gnulance of Lahiemis, a Roman of the si'iiatonaii | a!t\, 
who had .'lecidonlally been absent from the battle of Pliilqvpi. 
luul overrun all the pro\in«a*s fiaiiu Syria to A'^ia. Anlou} 
sgt out tj» oppose tlu'in, but had sc-areel) ariiMul in Rlumn'i i.i 
i when he was induced by the urgent solicitations of KnUia 
to proceed with a licet of two hundred sail tow aids lia'e. 1.* 
oppos(* Ciesar. Rut tlu* war in this <|uarter wa- :.l -m 
t‘n<l before his arrival: Perusia had faUi'ii. J'hc death t.f 
Fulvi.i, w ho, with Antony’s hrotlu-r l.uciu-i, had been tlu- 
(.hief cause- ot thewar.led tii a spei-d) recoiu ihaii«»n hiUw n 
Antony and Cicsar, which was c cmcnied by the unMn of 
Antony with Gelavia, tlie half sister of (.’:esar, her^i-lf hut 
recently a widow h) the d^'ath «>f Mai'celliis. On this neca- 
sion a new division of the empire was imule, in whi‘-h Antony 
n'ceived as hi.s portion all the provinces t*iisl of tlu Adriatic. 
In the following year, another step was gai'neil towai«i.< 
securing the peace nf the einpiie by ri tr<;alN with Si-xius 
Pompcius, whose licet luul giv<*n him the comnuuul "f Nu ily 
and other i.slands. 

Leaving the inanagenumt of athiirs at home to ('u-sar, 
Antony proceeded with Oetavia to Grccci*. Hero he heard 
that his lieutenant Ventubus. to whom he had U f I the 
conduct t)f the Parthian war, had lu-cii higlily succi-s.-,ful, 
that tlu* invading armv had been defeated, and that Lu- 
bienus had fallen in the battle. In tlie following }e.ir (;jsi 
tlu? same able ofilccr gained a still luori; dccisivi- vu uoy 
over the Parthian princi* Pacorus, who had invaded the 
Syrian province,- -a victory the more gratifying i > li e 
Homans hcc.aiist; it oc<*urred on the same dav of llu v- ar 
as the defeat of Oassus fifteen years before. A-^ Ii-i m; 
.successes had been obuined by a hentcMiant undi-r the 
ausiiices of Antony, the latter was enlitlotl, hv iIh*! -!:;- 
blished principles of Roman warfare*, to the liono,ir of ilc: 
triumph ; but Antony, guided by a mon- generous tiding, 
hcnt Ventidius to Romo to enjoy this honour. Anoiher ol i.;s 
lieiitenaulH, Sosius, was scarcely le.'-s siu toslul in a .hwih 

• It iilniost ^-Pj-tuiu ili.ii li,- Ik.ui j;ii*vioi; ilv M-i'i, I"t ii |i■^tp••. .x.'m-i- - '•* 
WHS )Ohl'.t;iig nc Iho timcof ilealh. .Aiitotty ■. • .0 i'. il ' i.i ' •• il. 
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war n^uinsf Antifjonus, for wliirli lie likewise triumplicd a 
low yrurs otlor CU H.f-) ; ainl a lliircl, Canklius, hufl reco- 
vorivl Armenia, ami ramCcl tlio arms of Ronit* to the foot of 
the C’aiii-a?>us. On flit* otlitT hand, the sicj;c of Samosata, 
whirh was ))arll> rnij<lucte<l by tlio ^cmeral in person, rather 
detrartfd fnun Than added to his military fame hy the lonj; 
and dftiMinitn'jl deibnee of the Coniina^rcniun prinee Au- 
tifK lm.s. Hui Anlony was ajj;ain called to Italy by the sus- 
i)ic‘i(»iis rc)ndui t <d* Cirs.ir. On his approach to Brundisium 
Ik* was n-fused admittance into the harbour, on the m*ouiid 
tliaf ho was aroomjmniod by Domitins, who, it was pi-e- 
leinled, had boon a ]»arty in the murder of the dictator. 
After much angry disoussiun and sonu; hostile movements, 
a seirond veeoiicilialion was ctVeolcd by the mediation of 
Oct avia, and Julia, tlie mother (»f Anion}, who at the same 
lime belong to the House* of Ctesar. Tliis new arrange- 
ment took place at the end of :17, or in the following 
spring. The nnK',t important article was the renewal of the 
Irimnviral j»M\vi!r for a second period of five years, com- 
mon. ing fnuji t}i(^ last day <»i‘the year d8, the day on wdiioh 
the lir.sf jieriod of thoir triumvirato tornnnated. Cjeaar riow 
londiirlfd the war against Poniptw, while Antony directed 
his arms against tlu; Ihiiihiaus. On his approaoh to Syria 
he- sout for t'leonatva, on wdiom he conferred the provinces 
of |•lulMn<’Ul, Ctidesyria, Cyprus, and part of Cilicia, Jiidix.>n, 
and Arabia. His preparations for the invasion of the Par- 
tin. in empire were on the largest scale, hut the inlliiencc 
of ihi^ Kg\p1ian (|m*on produced the most disastrous eirocts. 
Th'" arm} eommoncod thoir march too late in the season, 
and aftt-r a campaign in which the soldiers showed the 
grcalo.sl spirit, and tlie getieral, on some.* occasions, no little 
military talent, the retreat was etliicled with great loss, 
jiarlly through the eagerness of Anlony agsiin to meet 
C-h‘op!itra. 

'idu failure of this campaign liad been in a great measure 
ovving to the lif*aeberoiis chi'-ertion of the king of Armenia. 
Ai i ordiiigly, in the Ibllowing }ear, Antony was anxiously 
lofdving out fnr an «)ppmiUnity »d’ ri-veng**, ami a rimirrcl hts- 
tween the king of Nledia ami the Parthians seemed to offer 
a fa\onrable opportunity. The prospect of a war at any rate 
allbrded liim a ])rete\t for avoiding an nn welcome visit 
from OclaMJi, wltom he directed to remain at Athens, while 
hi! adiled to the insult, by still dallying with Cleopatra at 
Alexandria, ’riu* following year, the invasion of Anneiiia 
t»>ok plai'e, and by treachery, in his turn, Antony got the 
king into his power. In the mean time, (hesar, by the over- 
tbr. •w t»f S. Poinpeius and the usurpation of the provinces 
as^iglu•^l to Le[)idiis, was at last prepared for a contest with 
Aiitnii} hiiiistdf, who atf«>rdi'd iiiin more than a pretext by 
ilie neglect of bis sister and his conduct at Alexandria, 
when* he si*emed wholly to have exchanged tlie c.haraet<*r 
of a K Oman l it i/.en for that of an eastern monarch. ♦ In 


.■)J, Antonyagain ^•olIlmemvd an invasion of Parlhia, but 
as siKin ns he had reached the Ar.ixes, he retraeed his steps 
to prepare for the war that now threatened him from the 
west. Still 11 second year was passed in |)repai'ations ; and 
ill ;t|, the posM'ssioii of tin* Homan wurld was ch»cidi*d hy 
the \u*.toiy nlV Aotium. (See Actiom.) Vrom that day 
l\\c l\\Vc uV Anlony was IWed. In August, ;Ui h.c., Coesar 
appeared wiWi a tVee.t and army before Alexandria, to w liieli 
Antony bad retreated ; and the desertion of his lleet and of 
Jii.s c.nalrv before his e}c*s left him only tlie p(K>r hope of 
sustaining a siege. A liilse report of tlie deatli (»f Cb*Mpatra 
completed his despair, and he killeil himself with his own 
swonl. Cleopatra likewise saved herself hy su e from 
adorni.ig the triumph of the eomiueror. It was a singular 
coincideiiee that the account of Antony's death was laid 
before the senate by M. Tullius Cicero, tho sou of the 


orator, who assumed the consular fasces on the ides t 
Se 4 )ii!\n\uM\ Antony’s age at his death was a little mor 
than r,o ; that of Cleopatra 30. He was four mar 

vh'il, or indeed, fivi; times, if we may admit his iiiarriagi 
w ith r adia, on the authority of Cicero. Of his Iw^ childrei 
l)> ruhia /yuvlUi^ the ehler was put to death; and tlu 
younger, lulu^ Antoni us, to whom Horace has addresser 
an ode, atun* long enjoying the favour of Augustus, sufferer 
lor his intimacy with JnUa, the emperor's daughter. Ih 
Oc(a\ia, 111* had at loaht two da«jrhicrs (st«o Antonia) ; ant 
Pi ^'*‘'‘'’1,’“^'"’ « 111 thu saino name, and two sons 

Akixainler and Ptolemy Phdadclphus. Of those tin 

♦ Oil OIK* of tlu* lUtMlalii f*ivru iti thin »rticlt> we mt * 

Cl.>oii.-i1r« oil .imHjSil.. sW,-,; tl,e <.hur.-u.tM. on Iho niiMha nri gJ «T“a‘ 


daughter married the learned African pi nice Jiiha. (See 
Cicero's Om//o/i.v ; C/esar : Velleius; the /uf- 

iomrft of Livy; Plutarch’s Life of Anlunyf Dion^ Ajijjian^ 
&c. ; and Clinton s Fasti,) ♦ 



The heads of Antony and Cleopatra arc taken from a 
silver coin in tho Hiutish Museum, in which the exprt'ssion 
of Cleopatra's face fully agrees with the assertion of 
Plutarch, tii.il her fascinating |H>wers depended not so 
iniu-h on her beauty, in whieh sho wa.s inferior to Oclavia, 
as on the charms of her ' manner and eonversution. 
Plutarch also iu(*utions the renuirkuble uiiuilino nose of 
AiUouv. 

ANTONI.US MUSA. [See Mus.\.] 

ANTRIM, a county in Ireland, bordering on tho roa.st at 
the N.K. extremity of the island, and in the province of Ulsti*r. 
ll is hounded on the N. by the Atlantic, on the E. hy the 
iu>rth channel, (which forms the iiurtherii entraii<*e into the 
Irish Sea, and separates Irelaml from SeoUand.^) on the 
S.E. by Hellast l-oiigh, on the S. by the county of Down, 
on the S.W. by Lougli Neagh, and on the W. hy tluM’ounlT 
of Jjondonderry, from which it js separated fur the most jiart 
hy the riv(*r Baim. 

This county extends from N. to S. miles, and from E. 
to W, 304 miles; and contains, according to the trigonome- 
trical survey now' making under the direction of the Board 
of Ordnance, 7^*8, acres, of wliieh only -18.1,048 are 
arable, ‘P‘2 70 being mountain and bog, and 40,700 under 
water. 'J'lie sea'Co.'ist is romantic and pictures([ue. Near 
the western e.xtremity of that part of it whieh belongs to this 
c*ounty, is the ‘ Chants' Causew'uy,' an immense pile of per- 
pendicular hasaltie, columns, varying in their nuinberof sides, 
hut chielly hexagonal, touching each other on every side 
without inleiN alsor void spaces, and forming a hugo mole or 
pier w hich extends far into the sea. (Hamilton's Letters 
rtif/ceroiffii: thr of Antrim.) [See Hi ants’ Causk- 

w .\Y.] Other specimens ofcohimiiar hnsnli are found along 
the coast, as at the ]n*omontory of Beiigiwe in the neigh- 
hoinlmod of the Chants' C’ausew'ay, and at Fairhead, a head- 
land about <jigbi miles east of the last; also in sonic places 
inlaiifl. From Fairhe-.id, the coast, which runs so far nearly 
W. and E.,lnrnsto the. southward to the entrance of Belfast 
Lough, ami presents to the eye; a sm^eession of precipitous 
clitV-i pjj^»ieeting boldly into the ocean, ami broken by a few 
havs ah(\ creeks. Oil’ the coast lie the islands of Skerries, 
ami Rathlin or Raghery. The SkeiTies are small islands 
\V. of the Giants’^auseway. Rathlin is larger, being seven 
miles in length, and containing about POod acres, of which 
about .lOO are arable. It is crescent-shaped, with the horns 
turned towards the main -laud, from which it is separated by 
the strait of Slunk-na-m;irra : — the passage of this strait is 
ofleii dangerous from the heavy sw(*Il, The inhabitants, 
who amount to Ki.sO, are engag»‘(l in fishing, raising barley, 
or niannfaeturiiig kelp. At Dooii Point, in this island, are 
some singular liasaltie columns, horixontitl, perpendicular, 
and curved. Tho eastern side of the county is mountainous ; 
hut ibc mountains Ibriu irregular groups rather tham a 
continuous cliain, and are intermixed w'ith bogs, whicdi also 
jirevailjn the western and (latter part of the county. The 
principaljicighls are Slcuiish, about tho middle j and Knock- 
layd or Knocklead, in the horthern part of the county. 
There is a popular opinion that Belfast is subject to .inutdi 
rain ; but this opinion is owing rather to the Irequeiiey of 
the showers tlian to the actual quantity of rain that falls, 
which in the years 1795-9B,|vaB much below that at London- 
derry in the adjoining county to tho west. 

There are no rivers or streams of any importance running 
through the county. The largest are the Bush, which, 
rising in the mountainous district to the N.E., near Knock- 
layd, hows first to the west and then .|p the north, and falls 

* illittaiice fVom tlie Mull of Onntire, in Scotland, to the N.E. iniiut of 
the county of Autrlni, i» icat than liaecu milos. 
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into the octjun at Balliiitrca near the Giants’ Causeway, after 
acourse of iibuiit ‘2u Kn^rlish miles : and the Main, uhieli has 
a southerly cDurse of nearly 30 Euelish miles from Louirh 
(i!ult^ into Nca^h near Raiulars Town, and reeeives 

the waters of several trihnlariirs. The Haiin, a far more 
iniportant stream, which Hows lhrDU^h J-on^.h Neaj^h, forms 
the boundarv of this eoiinty Towards the werst, separatinjif it 
from the eourity of Loiidonihirry [see Hann] ; and the 
wliieli rises in the county of Down, and has a course 
of nearly 40 English miles into the Belfast Loutrh, divides 
the c<jinities of Antrim and Down. 

Antrim is divided into tburteen baronies. Upper and Lower 
Dmiluc**^ and Carey in tlie north ; Upp(»r and Luw'er Gle- 
nann, slrelchin^ alon«; the east <*oast; westward, Kiloouway, 
Upper and Lower Anlriin, ami Uppc?r and Lower Tooino ; 
UjjpiT and Lower IV'lfusI, inidosiii”- the eoimty of the town 
of Carrickfeiyus, and Upper and J.ower Mas.-,iirene, occuipy 
the south, and comprehend the most beautiful, improved, 
and populous ])arts of the county. These baronies include^ 
71 parishes: one in the bi^hojn’ic of Droinorc', the rest in 
the bishopric of (^.innor both which bishoprics are in the 
ecclesiastical province of Armaj^h. 

The estates, with the exception of land held under the 
see of (.knuu)r. are Ireeludd ; either inimediate from tlie 
crown, or held by lease from the tjrantees. The fee of llui 
greater part of the county ludoniLTs to tlic Antrim family, and 
tin* Mantnis(?s ot Ili^rtlbrd and Don('j;:al. The other prin ■ 
r*ipal proprietors are the Countess Massarene, Lords 0‘Ni?il 
and Templeton, and Colf)nel Baekeiihatn. Ai^ric-nlture is in 
a \er\ l):ickward state, the land heuifjj very j^eiierally occu- 
pied ill siiiall holflin^^s by 1 lie fanners, who arc also en.^aircd 
in linen weaviuL’’. In the Hat j>arts of the county, alon^ the 
shore of tluj Belfast Loutrh, the farms rarely exeeinl ten 
;n‘res, )iart of Avhicli is devoted to raisinji: ptdaloes, the 
cpiaiitity thus u]>j)ro[)riaU'd hein^ rei^vilated by the (|uaiitity 
of manure, wlmdi latterly has been much incrc*nsed l)y the 
use of line* ; a small t)art tv) raisinj;!; llax, the ability to pur^ 
chase seed h(*r(* ^^uidinp: the neeiipier ; and the remainder 
to oats, which ero[) is repcah'd two or three yeai> ; and 
when the land is e\lian-.r.Ml, it is left to lie fallow', or ‘turned 
t«i rest,’ until, hv rcccr.iu ■. tin* iiKinure sa\ed, it is liltiMl for 
raisinir j>ittatoc.s ai.;un ; afler which come tin: oats (stuiie- 
times wheal) or llax. Barley is friMpieiilly sown, hut seldom 
in lary^e quantities. Bt'aiis are «^-n)wn in one or two ])arishi*'' 
on thi: coast, ehielly fvirt'xporl tv) Scotland. Clover has lately 
to he an ohjecl of ii1 teiilion ; hnl turnips, vetche: , . 

kale are lilth; ronarded. The small si/.e of the^e 1‘anus, if 
such they may Im' termed, and the rockiness v»f tin* soil, h'ad 
to the use v)f s|)ad(* hushaiidry ; «»r if the farms are somew hat 
larmier than (M’dinary, nei^hlioiirs unite their horses, hnlloeks, 
or niilcli rows to Ihrm a team for the plough. Sornetiiiies 
tho ‘ dry eotters,' (oeeupiers of a house wilhvuit any land,) or 
.smalt «)ceupiers, take what arc ternievl ‘ <‘oni acre.s,* or ‘ con 
acres, /. e., ‘jronnd hired to rai.so a sintrlc crop of potatoes 
or oats. In the northern part of the 4-oiinly, the lilhii^e is 
even worse than that above described. The cattle ijonsist 
chudly of rriilch cows belon^iiitr h) the snuill fanners, w lio 
cannot f^ive tlic price for a ^ood heifer: they are, therefore, 
of an inferior breed. The Kentl(?meu f;u*mers have, bow- , 
€i\ev,\)ee.i\ desuous oil Vmprov'vwvt \\uwt stoeVhy iuxperV-.vUou. 
There \s, ou vuv average, a cvwv Vo each hiiuUy, wuhvwu 
reekoiiin^ tho population of the towns. BMiter is tlic chief 
object of the dairy : 8‘.!,OUO firkins from this county and those 
of Down and Armat;h were, in IS‘27, exported from Ih.lfast. 
Cheese is made also ; that of Carrickferj^us is iiiuch estecim’d. 
Sheep are little attended to ; vcu*y little wool is produced for 
sale, there hein^^ no more than is required for domestic pur- 
poses. Goats are continually seen round the cabins; they 
are tethered by a cord lastoncd to the horns, and put to 
praze on tho tops of the hanks. The dofT and the pij^ are 
inmatc.s of almost cveay cabin, and may be considered alike 
as domesticated animals. Tho number of i)eaved is 

very great. In the three winter months of 18*2()-7, upwards 
of 71,000, a.veragiiig 200 lbs. each, wofb sold in Hellast, 
fetching from 1/. 12#. to 2/. 14#. per cwt. The small farmers 
detMiiid on them for payment of their rents ; and eiirht or 
ten are a common appendage to a small farm-yard. (Wake- 
field’s Account of Ireland; and MS. Communication from 
Jre/md.) , . , , ^ ^ 

There is a coal mine at Ballycastle m this county, hut 
tho coal is of an inferior sort ; and one of fossil w’ood or 
wood coal at Killy morlw near Ballintoy on the same coast. 
English coal is imported into Belfast. Gypsum, matblc. 


beautiful crystal pebbles, and different sorts of ochres are 
also found. 

The great manufacture of tho county is that of linen. 
Flax was once grown to a con.^iderable extent, more acres 
(viz., 11,U00*) having been devoled to this crop in Antrim 
than in any other Irish county, except Armagh; but the 
cultivation of llax has diminished of late years. Tho seed 
is almost entirely brought from FTcdhind. It is spun into 
yarn by tlie poor femaU:s, who are very expert in this branch 
of industry: yarn spun by the hand is'preferred to that spun 
by machinery, which has been introduced for this purpose, 
and has caused a great reduction in the price of yarn. The 
weavers work on their 4)\vii account, purchasing either spun 
yarn, or nnspuii, and weaving it in their own laniilies. Some 
of them employ journeyincii. Others have in their houses 
tw'oor three looms (<'osting 4/. to 5/. each) which tliey let at 
about lO.v. per annum. The weavers sell their fahri'es to llio 
bleachers, by whom they tiro finished, and generally .sent to 
Dublin or London. Sonic are exported to England un- 
ble ichcd, in order to be eomplcted there. The linens made 
in tlie <‘i)uniy of Antrim are narrow, not exceeding when 
bleached thirty-two inches; those of the wi<hh of three 
quarters of a yard are all made here, for certain widths aro 
peculiar to ceriain districts. In the neighbourhood of Bel- 
fa.sl and Llsburne line )ard-wide linens or cainhries, lawns 
and diapers, are made; and at the latter town is also a 
maimfiictory of damasks. The linen nianuraetiiie, howe\«*r 
it may have enriched the miildling classes, has h) no means 
raised the condition of thi‘ u<*tiuil manufacturer, whoso 
earnings are eoiumonly below iluise of on agri<*ultiiral la- 
hourcr, so that mail) have left the loom to go to field labour. 
The cotton inamifaclurc has llourishi'd considerably in and 
around Belfast, and affords to tho working man far gre.\ter 
ath .'intages. It was introduced by Messrs. Joy and M*Cahe, 
in 17 77, and is not carried on by the weavers on their own 
account, like the linen, but by men of large capital, fur 
wlioni the \\ea\er works either at his own house or in a 
fiu-torv. The goods innnufactiired arc muslins, calicoes, 
wrappings, Ihicdvsets, eonluroys, ami Velveteens. The num- 
ber of persons oinjdoved in Belfast. Lisliiirne, Carrickfergus, 
and the neighbouring districts, is estimated at 26,000, haMug 
about doubled since 1 SUO. To the iiitro<luction of the cotton 
inanufactinc, and to tho comiiiereial importance of Belfast, 
may he ascribed the improvement observable in the condition 
of tlie people who live in the neighbourhood of that town ; 
in which are concentrated nearly all the other manufactures 
carried on in this county, as well as most of the foreign 
eoninierce. [See Bklfast.] There are some saliiioii tisli- 
eiic^ at <_'uslendal. Tor Point near Fairliead, B'allyeastle, 
C’arnck' a-rede, and the Bush-foot. The more important 
one ill the Batin near Coleraine rather belongs to the coiiiily 
of Lomlonderry. Belfast is supplied with oysters and other 
fish from Carrickfergus. 

Tlie population of the county in 1H3I (the last census 
taken) was 323,306 ; in 1 700, Dr. Beaulbrt (Memoir of 
it Majt nf Irr/atid) estimated the inhabitants at 160,000. 
According to the returnsof the Commissioners of Education 
in IH24-26, tlu' number of children receiving education in 
^(•hovl\s was wVvnw were boys tvwd 

'>i,\v\s '. ’.Vrtr,:, wiM’o of \Aac* c.Viur«*h, 11,0-10 

) prcslvvtcnauH, 430 d\sh<‘tilcrs of oilier clcninninations, 37:: 
Roman Catholics, and of 330 the religious proles.sioii rouhl 
not he ascertained. The shire town is Carrickfergus, om*e 
the first sea-port in the north of Ireland, and then <lt:l4*mled 
by a strong eastle, wberc a small garrison is still kept. 1 ho 
population of the roiinty of the town of Carrudvfcrgus was, in 
1831, 860-8. Belfast is, however, the place of greatest im- 
portaiiee (population .03,287). Both ol tlicseare on the north 
..liore of Belfast Lough. IJsburiie, on the river Lagan, has 
a population of 5218; and Antrim, near Lough Neagh, of 
26.05. [See the Artic-les on those places.] 

The other towns are Larne, on a lough or inlet of the 
same natiio, on the east coast, (population 1.051,) an in- 
considerable place with a poor harbour: Ballymena, (po- 
pulation 4003.) and Bullymony. (population 2222,) a neat 
little town, with stone housed, -and slated roofs, anil having 
a decent inn ; (both these are on tho road from Antrim 
to Coleraine ;) Ballycaslle, (population 168.3,) with it. s coal 
I mine, oil the north coast; and Randal's Town, a little to the 
N.W. of Antrim, and near the shore of Lough Neagh. Tho 

• This rrtinii rfftTn tc> llie year 1809. nii4 dopa ih>I fu'tiin to iurlmli' p itrhi 
ofhv.s than onoarrt*. wliichuio wry nnmorou!). It is piolj.ihh* ttuif ihr a‘M(* i 
the Irish iiure. wliich is otpialtu nigru than an Envli'^h uent at.cl u hair. 
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other vhi< eH ( i.ll.'.l in I lie ji-imlalicin ri'timis have 

limler T'ai itihaiiil aii<l .in- ii..t u-irlli iii(.-ijti.iiiiii^, cM-ept 
OititiDi-, wlii.'h < , 1 , 1 . 1111 ' llie mill' ,'(■ "I valheilral, and 
name to (lie ili,,ei -e. 

Till' l■hil■('.ll,l.,|■il(Ie- .ire (lie anove-nientiotied ealhedral; 
the r.,,i ntl f.iut 1 H Aiiir. Ill Andum Town] ; tilt* ro- 
III, tins (ir l\o» r l.'U*'!-. Mill* at Arnmy ni'iir castltN 
aii<I tln' oihrr tai I.-i.iinl ia Lniiirli iNi'ajxh : L)uiilui.a* 

(^asflt, on fiif r wi'l, ii'»l lar froni llii* (riaiits' (’aUM*\vay ; 
uiid !}n; r'liilr. of a fa^H«' tui Kalliliii i?vlaii(l, wliich is saitl to 
slu'ltcr t » Rolirrt Rriici* when driven ff'ini lii^; 
nali\f laud. A f-njinlcr li and a nudviiij^ alone are to he seen 
ill i^l.ind near f,arne. 

TlitJ eimnf) reluriis two ineml.jer> tn porliaiiient ; Relfast 
two: (‘arriclvC'-i^iiis anrl Li.shurne «M«‘h one. 'J’h(‘ nnniber 
of eleeldi'i fur I la' euiilll^ Under the Refirili Hill td’iS.'VJ 
iiiiiumiled tu tJ''/. nf wIitMii were uO/. fn.^ele >Mers ; lti'2 

Mere and M'ere h>/. Of these .lOjii vnled at Iht* 
last Lreiu'ial ele»'ti"n (uflsj-j). Antrim L'i\es thi* tith* of 
7‘’arl f'> the faniilv of TMaeilunnid. (Wakefields Arcnuni (\f 
Jr-iitnf: neanful's Mrntnir nf a Map of J if Iiuk! : and d/N. 
f 'nnnnn niral iini fraiii Irt'hunl ) 

AN'rniM, a luwii in Ireland, in the eonnty of the sanu' 
name, ahuni Kt.”) mil^s nurtli tif Dublin, and ahniif 1 miles 
NAV. from Hellast. a ill' N. lat., r»^’ li' W.lunu of (Jreen- 
Mieli. It is ne.n* the N.K. extremity ut' Luntdi Ni‘a}.;h, tlu' 
laru'est lake in Ireland, and t»n the Jxi.x-inile Water, a .small 
stream whieh (hnvs into the l.,uiiL!:h. Allhuii«^h Antrim L'i\es 
name tt> tin* etamty, it is m>! the shin* t«>\\ n, and had, in is.ll, 
a pumlatinn t»l' only ‘ifl.’j.’i. It was tuu'e, ImweM'r, a place 
«»f {.rreai r(inse(|nen<-e, as appi*ars IVuni its havmir, hefnre tin* 

1 ■ nit»n, retnrnetl two meniliers In the Iri-li [l«aise of I 'uiu- 
iiions, IVtnn the m:i\ or hein;.!; admiral «»f a cun^ideralde extent 
of coast, and fn»m the eorpuratioii Ino inj^ been entitled to 
theens(,,iie p.ii'l hy all vessels w it Inn the limit of t he j iiris- 
iliet'on thiisenjoxed h\ the ma\or. d’lii.'H i;r:int w as rt'pnr- 
eli.i'^cd h\ the crown, and the cnstom-liou.se was trans- 
pired to lit lf.i-«t. Aiilrim i-on^i-^ts of inie lunir sin*et, 
'ailli the maiki*! Iiuiisi* in the niifldh*. "I'in* pan*^!! clinrch 
i- a niodmn (i >lliie striielnre, with a steeple and spire ■ and 
Iher*' are a C.illiolie ehapi*! and se\eral <h's*'i‘nt in^ iiieefin;'- | 
li' li-es '(‘lie Imeii manufacture furni-he.-. emploMuent to! 
plain oi the inl’.aliil ants. In the neiijiilsuirhoorl aie Sham* j 
< ' e lie. the aula Ml M*al of (he ( ) Ni*ils ; ainl A nirim ( a-tle, 

< U'f the '.e.il ol the SkcHijijtjm** , \ i*s( onnts ainl K.irU of 
M.e-' in Me. and isiw of SI elliiejtoii Fox ier, I'airl ol‘ l'\.-ri artl, 
'I'I'C In in;j; a \ ic.iranc in tin* diocese ol 1 ‘(Minor. 

.\\ Anliim i*' one of the aiitienl round lowi’rs forind in 
nvnn. put' of Tielaiul: il n jierfc'i. and is n.") ti rt ^jdh. 
d he oii'.'in oi ihc'NC lowers ha.^ heeii Ueenlv di-^puttal h\ an - 
tmn.oi.uiN: m.t'.i nf theio, ho^\e^■e^^ ao;r<‘t‘in}’ that they an* 
the woiU ol the(>stnicn (M* D.inc-*. Mr. I.tslwieh {Aii/njhi-^ 
ti»< iij Irrf.imi) ".iippi)-,-, them to have 1‘cen the heliries 
of aiiluMil <*hnrche', Other opinions ha\e heen hroaehed of 
late, and hv siMiie pooplc I'cis iVod. 

'I’ilis town was the semit* of one jif the se\ere «ont<*'^!s 
whic h e<*eurred diiriin; the nnhap[U end dislnrh.iiii'i's in the* 
>car 17'.»s; in it V iscount O Neil, fathi'r o! the presmil 
Karl ()'Ncil, rec-ei\i-d a iuorl,d wound. 'J’lie insiirocmts 
were entua lN defeated. 

A N'l'W I’At. 1*, eallecl hy the natives Anlw I'rpi'ii, hv the* 
Spaniards AniluTc*^, and h\ the French Aini'is, is silnaled 
on low ^ronnd on the rioht hank ol' the Sc lieldi*, where the* 
river makes a cniisiderahh* heiid, in .O T’ I F N. lal., and 
jo .JO# lon^. Il is ahuiil •2.“) miles in a ■'lraii;h‘ line, 
nearl\ dm* north of Brussels, the capital of Heljiinm, ahout 
'» miles all Fort I.illo. and t '• mile's reeKomni! to Flush- 
Ine. at the mouth of the Scdieldc*, w hi*re vc'^m I-s hound to j 
Antwerp must take a Dutc h pilot as tar a^ l.dlo. 'Mu* 
a\«M;\%jt. hri'.idtli of the n\er opposite to the c*il\ is ahout 
•I lo >auK, ;iiid llie ordmary rise of tin* tide is st.itcd :ci i 
in lect. I't.v tin* two mih's in front of the c-iiy of .\n- ; 
Iwc’ip the- depth at low water is from dJ to d-.A Kn”li:,]i 
feet. 

Antwerp is a stromjly fortified city on the land side.*, and 
has. in addiiion, a laruc* eiUidel on th(» south, huilt hy the 
j>uke c»l A Ilia ill I .‘niS. 'riu* hoiivics are o:«*iierally cefa sand 
Floiu* ealli'd A'ff/V'c/.s// cn, PiDuoht from Ihiom, ,a lew miles 
.sonlh of Aniwc'ip. 11ns stdl mapnilu'ent, aiid once still 
richer and lloiiiishmc; has Jr. puhlie places. 70 ]>uhlie 

hu'ildin|.*s, iip.d l(.‘J .streets, nr, accord nirr t^i otlmr aeeonnts, 
t.’ I ’J, I he j’lcat ijliMv o| Antwc'rp is its cathedral, tlie finest 
Imdihne in the Kow C o\iiilri*’s ! n i^ saicl i.. l.i* .*.(ui icet lonj]^. 


I ‘210 wide, and has a spire of stone, {generally said to be ahovci 
j KU) fi*et hi^h. But aeeounls differ as to the exact heijxlil of 
this sfeeple, some making it as mneh as -151 feet, and even 
more: of the two spires oritrinally designed, only one is 
lin ished. By the kindness of a friend, we are enahlod to reel ify 
the heigld of the spire of Antw'erp cathedral, whieh must hc.^ 
reclnec'd to dCd; fi»ft at the outside; e()ns(*(|m*nlly it is lower 
than the spin* of Sali.sbury ealhedral, if the* heiglit of tliis 
JCngliMi spin* can be deperidetl on. The ohserMitioms i»n 
the liei^jhl of Antw'erp spire w'ere made W'ilh a inountiiin- 
harometer hy .lones, and were repeated in order to injure 
ac-curac-y. B.-mg warned hy this example, wc* will nut 
umlertake to ^uueh fcir the accuracy of the ctlier dimensions 
ol the? cathedral. With a small teloscop**, ohjei'ts may he 
sc'cn pretty eli*arly from the .spire of the cathedral fur 10 
niilc -s jciiind. Tlie interior is adorned with two of Riil»ens* 
finest pictures, om* of which, the De.seent from the Cn-s.s, 
is almost nnriMilled in its ina.sterly grouping. The ilotef 
d(* V'ille, or 'fown House, is a large and handsoim? huilding, 
with a front of ahout Jtil) feet; and the Bemrse?, or Exchange] 
which leasts on marhle pillars, was the finest hiiilding of Hie 
kind ill Kurnpe*. and is said to ho the model on which those 
of IvMidcMi and .Amsteiilam were huilt. St. Janies s clmrc-h, 
whic h contains the lomh of Rnhens, a native* of tin* < ilv, 
the ( hurch oT St. Michael, the* luill of the Hansc* Towns, 
and the* Imperial palace*, Innlt hy Napoleon, in the J//c;] 
which i-v th.c* chief puhlie place, are also fine edifices. The 
; new <pia\ and tin* ”^rc*at hasin of Antwerp weri) hegnn liy 
Buonaparte, when he* intended to make this city one of his 
.strong- naval .'vtatiuns. Tlie area of the* great basin is 17 . 11 *. 
Eimli.Nh .n res, and of the small one, s(*\en. t)n c-ach ‘side 
of the great basin an- twc) eareeiilng ducks, made duriim 
the empire ol‘ Napuleuu fur rc*[>;uring the ships of war cuii^ 
i siruc ted here. The* new cnslum-l.vmse is at ihi* lu'ad of 
tile* great ha.sin. Along the whole line <.»f the* new cjiiav a 
row of elni.s lias hec-n ])lanted. for the purpose of uriiamenl. 
and to form a pleasant walk in the heat oi' summer. In sueli 
inuclc-.^ i»f di*eora!ing their »*hief .streets and the environs of 
thc'ir (owns, the jieople of the continent are much superior 

to oiii selx (*.s. 

Antwerp eunfains a great military ar.senal, di.»ck-Mirds, 
and an exteiisixc* rope-walk. Tin*" citadel is a regular 
pentagon, surruiinded hy a wet ditch On fec't broad: il has 
live* ha.stions, t*aeh containing a ca-a-imile capable* of holding 
10(1 me n. SiMiu* years ago it euiitamed Ha* great [irison 
lur leluns. wh. iv ri„ I SI 7 ) aliont IIKIO were in eonliiiemeiit 
lur vai ions |v; i-, : . i. -i.e for If'.s than live \(‘ars. Ihr \arions 
ulleiic'cs. 'l’l.c \ Wi re kept hard at w url., but their employ - 
nM'iii> arc dc'.'.crihed as ‘■cdcniary, and some* of the ajiart- 
nicMil". as ill MMitilatecl and clisagreeabk*. 

I r.!v. llciN camiol fail to he sii-nc],^ with .some appendages 
ot ( atlinlic i.,-,!! Id he seen in the streets of Antwerp. Bions 
indoichials cM'ec*!, at ihc'irown e\pc*ns(*, a Maduiina with tlur 
clilhl .le-ai^ at tin* corner ol the streets, Hu* furmer exhibited 
in glar.ng c-ohMirs, and tlu* lallc-r with a gildi'd glory round 
Ins ho»id. Napoleon swi'pl away tlu.'se li'slinioniids of .*, 11 - 
]>c*rst il loii, in whic‘h he |)c.'rluips siiowt*cl less policy than tlu* 
I’rotc'stiiiit king of tlu* Nc'therlniid.s, who r(*s|orc*d tlu'in. 

Antwerp, which was the hirlli-place of Jordaens, Rnhens, 

V aiulykc', the* 'I'eiiieis. and of Quintin MasM^vs, who, as ilio 
.stcM-y goes, wuN < hanged hy love from a blaeksmiti/ into a 
‘ pamt»*r, still possesses many memorials of these illiistrums 
artists in several p;ood eolleclions of paintings. The geo- 
grapher Abraham Orlc*liu.s was a native uf Antwerp. It 
ha> also an .\llu‘miMim, a botanical garden, puhlie library, 
.mill an aradeniy of the fine arts. 

The < cMnmerc*e of Antwerp is still eonsidi*rahle, tboiigli 
I'.ir below hat it w as in the fifteenth and sixtc*enlh een- 
lurio-,. w hen at one period it had a population id' J 00 (JO 0, 
and Jinin Vessels annually eiiteri*d its port. Its po|)iilat.ic>ii 
m J ''.IJ, ac'cerding to Dutch authorities, was c.*dy 77 . 1 '.Jli: 

ships rnlc*red its port in ISJO; 0‘)0 in Fs.to ; and 
in S Jl. A currosj^^mding decrease tui»k place in tlu? number 
of vessels that cleared out of Antwerp from IsJO to 
inclusive. As to its inkuicl trade. Antwi-rp is eoniiected hv 
canals with Mechlin, Louvain, Brussels, and witli (Jheift 
hy (he Sc helde. Its chief faljrics are thread, tape, liiieu 
cdotli, silks, .sugar-n* fining, calico-printing, and diamond 
(■utring. They u-e the Frem-h eoinago at Antwerp, ami 
also tlie rr(?ne.h weights and measures. There is a hank, 
which is a hi*anc?li <>t the Bru.sst*ls Inuik. Antwerp exjiorts 
ll.i^ and hark to Great Britain; and madder, refined Jtiigar, 
and Belgian mannlaetnred articles to other places. 
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’’llhi which is most in use anionjx the hij^luT worthy snr.fossor it sulVoivil uinon^ the horrors uf Alim's 

nf Antwerp is the French, but the FK*iiu.'.h 1 *^ tlie ^ovenimcut, nrul tlie stormy limes that followed the de- 
Inu' hiiiruatro of the country and of tlie :iK»j(irily of the ihiriition ut’ independence at Antwerp in lahO. In 157r, it 
P'^ 'ph* was j>illaL^e«l Ter three entin* days hy the Spaniards. The 

We are not able to assign the period when Antweip he- si'‘^e of AutW4M*|), h\ tlu* ]*rinee of Farina, and its reduction 
i-aine a low n ; the Amhivareli of Ca.‘s:ir, wliich is pni’oahly in afu*r a ionrteen inoiilhs’ si^'j'e, form an epoch in 

a (MjriTipIcd name, did not live on the Sehelde, as Malte the hist<iry of tlu* Bv the terms of the ]x'ace of 

Jhnn, without the stnallest reason, sujiposc's. Antwi-rp, in Westphalia in Ii. |s, the n.iNinalion of the Si.-helde was 
the i le'.enth century, was a small repiihlic. The industry ilo:M*d, and lhi>, added to otlu'i* calamities, destroyed the 
4 jf its inhabitants, joined to its llivouiM hie sitnaliiMi, rai-ed ]»i<»speiii\ of ihei ilx. 'IMk* na\i:ration of lllt^ Sclu‘lde was 
it to the* rank r)f the lirst comnicn-cial city ol' I'hirope, diiniii^ opened at tlu* lime if tin; French occupation of Antwerp, 
the reii;ii of Charles V. But during the rt ic’ii of liis iiii- w liicli ti^ok place m ir‘cj. In 1 7 !).'J the Fr(*nch e\aeiiated 
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li, hni. look it ajjjaiii in I71M. when it hecanie the <Mpit.il of 
the department of Den.\ Ncthes. It was sin rend. Ted to 
tlu* allns afiei llu* treaty of FariN in IM 1 by ( I'viait. 
who had (hdeiuled it up to this lime. 'I’he < it\ snllired 
aftv i- till* r('\ olnt i'’n oi‘ tVoni tlu- eami niadiu^ w liicb 

the lloUander.'^ in the citadel dnveted ai'c.iii. t tlu.- town. 

The last meLiioialile event in th - hi*'t'irv ot Antwerji is 
the eaptniT! of the c*itadel hy Iht? FreiK*h. under Mai-'hal 
(iciaril. Tlu; Km;^ of ITolland ha\iiin' n-fiowd to exacuate 
ilie eit'idcl of Antwerp, eonf irmahly to the leriii.-' aun-ed on 
h\ the bioh conlr.u'tiup: powers, who arranciMl the se\Mr:itimi 
ci' 1 ioll.ind and H«‘l;^inni, the* French eiilmed BelLiinm on 
Nov. J.5, with about 70,1)00 men, a la rut* i>art of whom 

wi-rt* merely inleinled to oceup\ llu; country nnmd Antwerp. 
'J'lu* <-itadcl was tlefeiuled hy (ieneral Chasse, fvir tin* Km;r 
(if Holland, with loOll rn(‘ii. Tlu* hrench brokt* ground 
on llu; muht of iho iOlh of No\i‘mhcr: on the 1 llh of I>e- 
ec;ni)er, they made a breach in the face of tlu- Fort St. 
I /.invent b\ eslahlishinjj: ihive mines in it, ami immediately 
look the \»i:ie4- hy assault. Tlu; French then directed their 
1 rcaehinu: baUer\ acaiiisi the Toledo ha.-tion, n which lhe\ 
silOtl nnule considerahU* iniprcs.'^ion. C)n ihe ‘J-lth the 
(-rtiidi-l surrendered, and the L'.nii.^on became pii.'.-jiuT.-t of 
vvar. 'I'lu* detence tif (hiuMal flia.-'C was lunlier \i^'nn>iis 
11 . u* well concerted, thcai.ob bis unilleiy s’.as well seived: 
ami llu* l•ul> result (d the obslinac> cf the Kiii j; of IJollan l 
v.a.s the loss of much life, and the iullieii n of niin-li bunnm 
snlfciiu;;-. Tlie loss of tlu; French, accordiuif to uHicjal re- 
ports, was I OS killed, and #i!)5 wounded. Ihe lo>.s fd tlu* 
DnU-h, ill killed, xvoniided, and nii>?>mL:, wa.-. between 500 
and liOO. (See Joiurnal nf an llurttrnlOn af Tont\ ice., 
F. hnl-ure:!’., ls'2-t: Juarnal ft/ cut ErctirMnn /o AnfUff’f), 
I . 'lulon, 1 .*s;M, iw.c.J 


AN'i’WKRl\ (lue tif the (‘i,L;lit pro\ ine4*s id’ tin- kiii.ol..m 
of Belgium, i-. b')undi-d on the north hy N. Brabant, b\- J^im 
li oji-c t>n llu; Fa>t. (ill the soutliby S. Brabant, and on tlu* 
we.-i liy l a'^t Flanders and part «d' Zealaiul. d be S( beldt; 
-eparale*. An1w4*rp from hhi-t Flan4li'r>. In ari-a is aliont 
liO j hi. -'(plan* mile^, and tlu* population ( 1 .s*20), 1 C‘21 I. 

'riie Ibllowiiio table* 4*\bibits tin- proori‘>,s of iiopuhition in 
the proxiinx* id’ iVntwi*!-]! for tlu- ten >ear.‘>. 

From to 1S12, 

1 Him i‘ I -»• 

N«i. Ill' Hlrfli*-'. M .III nUoi’C'- Tii'.aliM. ol' 

OtbOoS 21,571) Id S7,J2G f.l)d2 

and, from 1SI5 to 1 h2 I, 

inj.dri 2.kor.'i 2 70,(rj:i ;in,.s.|s 

^riu* t4>llow iiio- v-tati*'tie,d lacts ari* from llu- labh's of 
\ aiider Maeb ii \ iJcn^rnfi/fUjfa" i/f‘ lyru.vt'ilcs 

Jniidv jmr l*/t. I f' Mtir/i n fft l>.‘Jo). 

He m ikc*. tlu- w luili- npci fu ie., of the proxinee aliont 
1()!)7 Kn^lish s(|uan’ nnh-', hem;* (*i;xht less than onr esti- 
mate : tlie nneiiitix aii-d land i-. rallu-r mou* than one fourth 
of thi‘ wh'de surl'ace : the s*nl'a(-e o<-cnpied hy xvaNr (wlneb 
not io«liifli i under the head lif nncultixuted l:iiid> is 
iiearl} oi‘ th.e w hole. 

Fopulaiioii in isdl. 

(■|i> I'lHifiiiv. Tiii.il 

122,;;70 225,2‘io d 17,500 

Kdin-alion. 

('liiltlrtMi ill 4*oniiiuiiuit «r)i(Ki]{,, L'lii di-fn in privaU* 

M »1<*. Fi’in.l!*', M'ilt*. Krill ilr. Tut. it. 

11,017 «,.5.>7 d,4S« d.2U •JO.DOd 

'J' he re fore fine in every thirteen i”bal)it:ints is ni liio 
sclioils, nearly. 
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Avviwt*i‘]i s<*iuls till; a( four seiialurs 

and nine rcprcscntativfs ; Iho j)n)\iin'f* has one andilnshup. 

I'lio pri)vinfti of Aulworji in \tTy Iom*]. 1 he onl\ ii\oi is 
the Scliclrlc. which rcc-cives on tiu* rijjht hank the at 

Kupclinoijdc: the Riipcl f.)nni‘d hy the union of the 
jjnMt.T rujil snriUcr Nellie, the Dvle on whieh Mechlin 
rtiNch. .jikI llie Si'jiiie which runs hy Hnissels. As this 
hcl.Jii^^N to the j»;reat della of the Rhino, it partakes 
oi Ihe i/cMcral chariicter of that extensive le\el : the soil 
ruiiiaiMs a i^ivat proportion of sand, with no stones in the 
Hat ilistnct'i. The rain water penetrates the surface of the 
e.irih anil is found in the low parts at about ten teet depth, 
and oftcuj tnucU less. 

Fart of .Antwerp exhibits the ^rcnoral productiveness of 
tint Low t'i‘untrit‘s, hut this province contains, ])erhaps. a 
larm‘r poitioii of heath and harriMi land tliiui all) ol them 
eM’epl TaluhourL^ or wt* may say N. Jirahaiit, as a *:real nart 
4 if till' lO'ira-''' of I'ecl is ; 4 i\eM to N. RrahanI hy the tri'iity 
of J. onion. N’ov. I''. II. A part of the barren Keii’penland 
or ( an.pim- lirloim- to the' east part of Antwerp. Ih'tween 
Rreda m N. Rrahaiit and Antwerp tlu' e »nntr\ is di'serihed 
as Hat, sand\, and poor, and in tiart incatiahle of cultivatioti, 
hut noproviiiijr soim.'SNh.it as we approach to the latter <’ity : 
:is weeoiue near Antwerp, it is pretty well <'ultivated. Be- 
tween Antwt'rp and HniS'el> it is Generally rich and well- 
Wooded : followimjc llie valh'V of llie Si'iuie we find the <• 01111 - 
Iry very le\<‘l ns lar as ViUonlen in S. Brabant. Between 
An1w<‘rp and Mechlin (which is near the sonthi^rn limit of 
the tivoMiice) tlu? country is well cultivnt<'d. The inclosiire?. 
iiuifle hv ditc'lies, dvkes, ami trees, are kept in oood oiflcr: 
somi' li\e he<Ioes are found, hut lluw are r<‘<‘knm*fl injurious. 
Good <Tojis of wlu-at, ra[)(', ami I’arrots line tlu* road. The 
hou.st'.s are strmio- huiK of hrii'k or stone, and i^o'iieraliv 
llialelu'd with straw: llie rojuls are paved with hroKeri 
simu's. Many llehls of broom may h<' ohsi*rvt»d alon^ this 
road : the stems of the broom after tliret* years' ;j;row tli fiir- 
rii.sli fuel (or thf* kitchen nr (In' oven, and are also used in 
Imniin^f fuicks; the ^^Tomul also is found to he in very ex- 
efdlenl. eondifioii after the broom is rut down, and s<*enres 
the farmer a lieavy crop. The Bidders, w’hiidi consist of the 
ri<'he.s| grasslands, <*\t<‘nd uloni' (he Schelde as far down as 
/ant\li<'t, and to licr‘;('n-op-/oom in N. Brabant. These 
Polders, w'hich are lower than tlu* le\el of tlu* sea and the 
Schelde at hi”:h w ater, arc proleeted hy dy kes : they produce 
exci'llenl erops almo.st without any other manure than a>hes 
from w'ood. 

The c'hief towns of the province of Antwerp are, Antwerp, 
M«*ehliii, Lier, Turn bout, CJlu^el, ami Boom. Tlu* lantjriiaij^e 
of tl»o inns'! of the people is Khnnish, thoufjjh Fri'ueh is 
spoken hy the educated classes in tlu* towns. From the 
peace, of Baih*n, 17M, the <*ountv aiul ipiarter of AntwiMp, 
as tlu* district was ternu'd, (see Hu.schin^^'s 
iMdonocd to tlu* ILuiNe of AuMria, and foi*m<*<l a part of tlu* 
Austrian share in the* Duehy of Brabant. Aftc*rth<* French 
revidution it was united to Fr.iiice, and formed the depart- 
im*nt of iJi'ux -Nethes. In IHl 1 it heeaine a part of tlu* 
United Kiii^<lom of the N’<*tluM*land.^ ; ami in I8.»U it heeaiiu* 
a pro^ineo of the new kin^<lom of Bel*»mm. 

AN U'BIS, ;iii Koyplian deity, represented with the head of 
ft fox, dejf. or jackal, and a human lusly. In some Fjjyptian 
remains we observe him standing hy a bier, ort wlia'h a 
iiitiininy is lyinj*-. Amihis was the son of Osiris and 
Nephtliys, tho wife of Typhon, and sist«*r of Osiris. lie 
appeal’s to have been eonsul<*re<l in one sense as (be r'oii- 
ductor and j;:nnrdian of departed souls, aiul in this respect 
his fmielions hear some resenihlanec to those <»f Hermes of 
the (wreeks, ami Merenrins of the Romans. Other resem- 
hiances are siip:»2^4*.stofl between thi.s Ejjyplian di*ity and 
lleviues, (the fXcxl W’ith the i»:olden wand, X(>v<nVV>*'^'C*) by 
the supposition that tho element Anuh, in Anubis, lia.s the 
same ("optic. Jioubt (sei? Copth* version. 

Mall. ii. 11 ,1 sii^nifyinjij jjold. (See Jablonsky'a Pant/trn/t* 
Afnthts. For the phonetic luitno of Atmbis as son of Isis, 
see Salts ^cc., pt, iii.) 

ANVILLK. (,JKAN BAPTISTE BOURGUIGNON 
I) ,) a distinguished peojxvapher of the eifjhteenth century, 
was born at I'aris lu h'e.tr. From his hoyhotKl he show’od a 
Ft roll" bias tor "eo'j^raphieul studies. At tw'olve yoBts of apfe, 
while at oollo^e, a map w hu b fell by chance into hishaiuls, for 
maps w<*re not th(*n .so common as thev are luw, determined 
his pursuits. He he"an alone and without ussislnneo to draw' 
maps «f the < <aintries mentioned in tho Latin classics which 
ho was then studying. For ibis pursuit he sornclimes neg- 
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i?cted his regular tasks* and he w^aa once eaiiglit in his f.\- 
ourife emplovinerit hy tho professor of liis class, who, liow'- 
‘\cr, perreiviiigon the rough sketch hefove him evident signs 
if the genius of his pupil, encouraged instead of punishing 
lim. The study of anlicnt geography <*nntinued ever after 
to he tlio objeet of his .spetual predilection. After leaving 
colletjo. lie beeanu* accpniinted with several h'arned men of 
hi.s lime, and particularly with tlu* Ahbe de l.,ongH<‘nic, a 
lahurious investigator of antiquities, at whose re<piest he 
M't about drawing .s»*venil maps of Franee and its various 
])n»Ninces, for the Abbe’s work; Drsrripfion 
rt c/c fa Fniftrr nvnornif*. et mndernfi. At tlie 

age of twenty two, he was appointed one of the King’s geo- 
graplu'is. Soon alter, his map of llu? kingdom of Aragoii 
w'as puhlishiMl hy di'siie of the Duke of Orleans, Regent of 
France, and again'':t 1)' Aiivillc’s jiidgmcni, who did m t con 
sidcr it as suHiciently accuiMte. He was employed by the 
desuits to make an atlas (irflliina fur the edition of Iluhalch' s 
History <»f that empire. I'lu-. Atlas {Sfmrtf Afla.^ dr fa 
(7////C, N:c 1 was also inihlished at the lla.giu' in 17.17. But 
the Work tlvat estahh-hed hi- re]‘Ulatii.n. '\as his map of I taly, 
which he tmhlished m 17 Id. !!«• cfui-tructi il this ma])chieli\’ 
upon a cluse iiueslig.iti<m of the auUeiit writers, and of the 
Rniiiiiu itineraries : he corrected many gross (*rrors of his 
jir<*dec<'ssors, and the a<*curacy of his work was provtsl some 
years after, when Pope Benedict XIV. liaving enabled 
Father Boscovich to measure a degive of the meridian in tlu* 
pa]»al stales, iTAiwille s ]) 0 'sitions wert* louml to ct>rre.spond 
pretty closely with the observations of the iiialheniatu'ian. 
In 17 I J, D'Anvilh* piihlislied liis (trns^'nfp/u'raf Afndi/st\ nf 
Itfdijy in illustration of his maj), lu this ehihoralt* work ho 
shows the dilference hetwei'ii hrs ami Sanson ami IVli.sI<*’s 
maps, lie ha\ing reduced llio ai<*a of Italy hy sevt'ral 
thousand square leagiU's. He drew se\eral niajis of sacred 
geography, namely. FrrJesia A/n'tunfa, ami the four i’a- 
triarchates ol' (’oii.slantinople, Antiocdiia, Jerusalem, ami 
Alexandria, for tlu? O/vVv/.v ^ '/f;7A7/</////v of Fallu'r Le (^iiien. 
It would be too long to enmnerate all IT A nville's works ami 
maps, a full catalogue of which is given hy Barbie dii Bo- 
eage in his Ntdirc d*'s Oiirm^t's do M. lyAnviJfr pn'rrdrr 
df* st)n J’dn^re par /H. 1)arif‘t\ Paris, 180*2. IL? pul)lishe<l 
<tm* humlreil and four maps on aiitient, and om* hundred 
and six on mod(*rn g»*ographv. He wroti* about forty works, 
including several memoirs, which are inserted in the RacuM 
dr V Acudvmir. drs JtisrrijifiaHs et Btdlrs Lrftrrs. The. 
follow ing are the most important among his works, all pub 
lished at Paris, ^vn^raphiiiue de f Ru/te, 17 11, ^Ito., 

already mentioned; JJisseriatiatt sur V FJendae de I'aneienne 
JrrHsa/r7nt 1747, Svo. ; Mraiuire stn* fa Carte drs Cotes: de fa 
(rrece, l7ol, Ito. ; i\o/irr de I cfirietnie Gatife, tirre des 
MnTuanms Uiniuiins, *Uo., 1700 ; a work much and deservedly 
esteemed, in which the author, however, confines himself to 
Gaul as it w'as under the Roman. empire. To this must he 
added : J'.rfaif'rfwrmrns ^(’ttfrrap/iitp/es svr f'anrirnne Gatd*\ 
17 1'k 12mo. : l\trtnoire sar f' P'lu^yptc aariraite et mn(fer?a\ 
M/irf 1 / ime Descrijtthm da (Sufje Arahi(pte, I 700, 4to. Mr. 
Ripault, one of the .'^eicntific men who ai'i-oinpanied B(;na- 
parle s e.\t>edition to Kiryid. says that they were struck with 
the a<*cura< y uf D’Anvillc’s positions. Indeed when we look 
at D' Anvilh' s nia]) of Kgyj)t,and consider what his mate- 
rials were for constructing it, we readily admit that it is 
a most <-oiivincing pnof of his great industry and acuteness. 
I’lu* navigator Bongainiille, fil.so gave a similar te.stimony 
in favour of D Aiuillo s map of Asia, especially with regard 
to th(* Molucca islands, ami the coast of Now Guinea. 
- (jrn^rap/iie aaeirnae ahre^ve, I7fi8, a vols. 12nio., and 
I 7Gy, iol., translated int<» Engli.sli under the title of Cnm^ 
prndium of Ancient Geography ^ lAiiidon, 17'JL 2 vols. 8vo, ; 
Troite drs Afe.sures itineraires ayiriemtes et jnodertws^ 17 GO, 
8\o., a most vftluahle work, in wdiich he estimates and (com- 
pares the itinerary measures w’hich have been in use in various 
ages, among the nations of Europe and Asia, and ascertains 
the variations which each had undergone in tin* course of 
time; Ftats formes en Kurope apres fa Chufe tie VF.mjnre 
liotnain en Occident 1771, 4to. ; a useful hook for the his- 
tory of what arc termed ‘ the dark ages,' from the fitih to 
the tw'clfth centuries, and foriiviiig a link betw'ccn aiitient 
and modern geography ; L'Ktyiptre de If ussie vorisidere dews 
son origine et ses accrnisseinens^ 1772, 12nio. ; L Empire 
Tare ri}nsidere dans son etafdissement et ses arcroissemrns^ 
1772 , l2mo. AVith regard to the geography of Turkey, 
D’Amulle seems to have been fully sen^ible oft lie difllcul- 
tioa of the subjtM't, owing to the want of observations, for he 
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iiscfl to say lliat people in his time * were better aeipiaintcf! 
with the jiyoo^raphy of India «*irirl China, than with that o; 
tlic kingdom of Philip and Alexander/ meaniri«^ Maecdonia ; 
and, in laet, he hag himself fallen into considerable errors in 
Ins map of that country, as M. Coiisinery has shown in liis 
J oy a fTf * dans laMachioine^ [Sec Amphipolis.] 

A similar remark will apply to his map of Asia Minor, 
to the neck or isthmus of which he assigned a breadth from 
north to south which was less than the truth hy one 
wliolc di‘«;ree: this fmida mental error necessarily deraiip;ed 
many of his positions, especially in the t^aslern part of 
that peninsula. D Anville's map of the Tij'ris and Kii- 
phrales is slill, in sDiiie ])oints, the authority on which our 
present delineations an? partly founded; in other, and some 
important points, lie lias loiijji^ since been corrected; hut 
so itrnonint are we still of I lie true course of some of 
tile streams tlial enter the head of the l*ersian Gulf, 
east of the 'Fif^ris, that we (’aiiiiot \et positively say whe- 
ther l> An\ille IS ri^lit or wimiij^. In ori I er justly to esti- 
mate tile merit of D'A iiville's e\(!rl ions, \> e ou;iht to hear 
in mind, that in his time ^eo”raphic*al inforiiKition was 
mindi more ‘^(■ant\ than at present: that eoinparatively few 
points of llie earth had lieeii deleniiined hy astronoinitail 
ohservations ; that the surveys of eo-.ists wer*? very iiuiierfeid ; 
and that lu* had, iucorisecpieiu e, hut few euides whom he could 
tni^t. D'Anvilh* liiiiiself had m?v*M’ travelled heyoncl a hun- 
<lred miles fnmi Paris ; liut lii' made up iu a ;>reat measure 
for these disadvanta:^e:s hy his iiulefati‘^:ahle researches in 
the authors of anti<|iiity, as widl as of the middle a^'es. who 
could allonl anv inloriiialioii on ^eo^rajdiieal matters, and 
hy a rart' sagacity ami jiiil^nient in eliciliiii^ truth out of 
c*onlIi<-lini^ staterneiifs and ojiimoiis. He uas /greatly assisted 
l>y his wonderful mi'inory. (Te(»e;ra|»liy made under him 
rapid strides towards aecuraev ; he us(*d liimsell to say, lijr 
lie was somewhat ol’ an e^folist, that ‘ he had I'oiiiid a 
ji'raphy' made of bricks, anrl lid'l oiu: of ^old.’ (See* liis 
‘ Klof*-4»,’ by -Dacicr, already niciirioned.) The *majvs of 
D’Aiiville Inne been eont tninilly rejiroduced in Kn^laiid in 
varuius forms; and I'rmrs, winch the author conhl not pos- 
sibly avoid, olh'ii still api)(*ar in our ordinary maps. 

jinl it was only on tin* siilijcvt tif his finoiirite scimice tliat 
he showed any \anity ; in all other inalters he was sim|>l(* and 
iinas^uniin;.^. livtsl more in tlie ]iast than in the present, 
more with hooks than widi men. It is remarked hy the 
hio;jtrap]u’r of J.) *Vnviile, t/l/oe-. D'Ainille,) 

that his style is not ^ood, and that owinjr to this and otlier 
causes there is often a want of method and clearness in his 
dissm’tatioiis Tii tliis opinion we eiitiielv concur : his laii- 
f^uape sometimes is M*i*y iiiele;r;iiit and not \ery correct, and 
his discussion of the position ol’ a placi* would soimdiuK's 
liardly h*ad us to expect the pn'cision whi<*h we find in his 
maps. We l>elie\<' that lyAiiville was o(‘easionully more 
imiehted to previous m'ojrraphcrs than is j^imcriiUy sup- 
]iosed : in saying this, W(* do not imxin to detract from his 
r(*al merit, which will stand the test of the most rigorous 
examination. In J77.'t the Frencli Acaihnny of Seieiiec's 
elected him, then seventy-six yi'ars of a^e, into their body, 
ami the same year he succt*edcd to the* vacant plae(‘ of 
first ji<.‘oftraplu;r to the kinj'. Jn 1 777 he published his 
Ci}tty.iderali<)m sttr I Eludr rt /c.v Conymissanres que dt*ma?tdff 
la com post finyy drs Ouvnifi^es GiiO}iraphiqui‘s^ a sort of legacy 
for those w ho should follow him in the same career. In I 77\) 
fyniis XVI. pureUase<l his valuable collection of maps, which 
lie had collected in the course of sixty years devoted to 
science. D'Anville’s constitution, naturally dedicate, be- 
came now exhausted, his sij;ht failed, and he at last fell into 
a state of physical and mental imbecility, f»om which death 
relieved him in 1 7ft*2, at tlu' atj;*? of ci|j;hty-five. His wife, 
with whom he had passed fifty-one years of his life, died 
the year before, without his lM;in{» sensible of htn* lo^s. He 
left only two dauj^hters. There arc twii more works trans- 
lated. or compiled in Enf^lish from D Anville, besides the 
‘ Compendium' already inontinned, namely A CnyytpIrJo Ihidy 
of Ayyfiant Geography^ including the Oruts Bnmantfs^ (Jrbis 
VoUmbiLS Sotus, of li Auville, with additions, i^Midon, 177;), 
and the Gfingrap/iy nf iht* Gy'cpks and the lltitnayts lyi the 
time of Alexander atui Augustus', Jvjiidon, IHI^- 

AmVARI, or ENWERI, properly AWIIAD ED- 
DIN ANWARl, a celebrated Persian poet, who nourished 
in the twelfth century of our n?ra. He was horn at Bedna, 
a villu^c in the district of Alijurd, in Khorasan : tlio iiurac- 
diute neighbourhood of his place of hirtli hoars the name t)f 
Khaweran, whence Anwari is also bomeliines surnanied 


Khawerani. lie received his oilucation in the college of 
Mansur, at Tus. A visit of the Seljukuie sultan Sanjar to 
Tus furnished him the first opportunity of making himself 
known by a poem in praise of the gultari, which is hy oriental 
critics considered one of his best productions. Sanjar, who 
was fond of poetry, enlisted him among his suite, and lie- 
stowed honours and ample rewards upon him. Anwari 
followed the sultan to Meiw’, then the residenct? of the Sel- 
pikides. Here, the poet devoted himself to a.strology, hut 
Wiis not fortunate in his predictions, by one of winch he 
made himself so ridiculous that he retired from Merw to 
Balkh, where he died in the year ;>*)7 of the Hegira, (a.i>. 
1 200-120 1 .) Manuscript eopios of the Diivan^ or coileciioii uf 
poems of Anwari, are not uii frequently mot with. It consists 
ehielly ka si das, or long poems, mostly panegyric ; and of 
ghazelSfOr shorter lyri<*al effusions. In the Ell'll, the kasidas 
of Anwari are admired in preference to his gha/els : tt) our 
own tastt*, the latter are more agreeable ; in them the st\le 
of Anwari is sinqile and eomparati\tdy easy, wliiie Iiis 
kasidas abound in metaphors and eoneeitivl hi’^tonen! allu- 
sions, which render many of tliern nriintelligihle wilhont 
the aid of a C(iinmi*nt}irv. It deserves to la* remarked, that 
the language of Anwari, though he is oiu* of the earlier 
Persian poets, is as full of Arabic expressions as that <d’ al- 
most any subsequent writer; whereas, in tin* Shtihaa/ya h of 
Firdiisi, wlio li\ed onl\ little more than a hundri'd and lil’ty 
years before Anwari, w'e find the Persian in a r.late of iin- 
adiiltcirated purity. It is unlikely that the spoken language 
should have iiiid(*rgone so striking a change within so short 
a |a*rjod ; and we are inclined ti) think that Firdusi, to pre- 
serve the national charaet(*r ol' his ]>«>cm on anlient Ih rsian 
history, studiously avoided all Arabic expressions which 
niighl, at Ins lime, have crept into the? IVtsohi language. 

ANWEILFR, a town in the ionner duchy of Deux 
J*oiils, and now m tlie circio tif the Rliiin*, ibrmiiig fiart of 
tin* kingdom of Bavaria ; it is built on tin* yncn'Ii, six miles 
distant I'roni l.aiidan, and has 22IH) inliahitanis, who subsist 
ehielly from the* profits uf lhe‘ir papgr-milis. 'I'h?' ruins of the. 
eastle of Trifels, where Bicliard, t.'(nur-<le- Lion, uas ke})t 
a prisoner in the year llild, may he s(*eii in the \ieinily of 
tliis place. 

ANXUR. |>»(*t» TKRRAriNA.] 

A'NYTUS. [See Suc iivtks.J 

AN /IN, a village in the immediate neighbourhood of 
ValeiiciriJiies (department of Nord) and tlu' seal of I ho 
most extensive eollii*ries in Fnnu'C. ■ The ^oal uas dis- 
eovereil in 17:1 1, hy the V’i^eoinit Desaudrouiii. The work- 
ing of ihesi.* rninos is thought to have hei.*n attended with 
gri'aler ditlieulties than of any olh(*r in Ivurojie. The pi is 
n mount to n>rty all together, and sixteen of these are of 
threat dejith ; some are as mindi as ;>00 metres, or nearly 
1000 fee*! ; and some authorities (/>iW. Grng. de la Er.iurr} 
extend them to .’iwo metres, or nearly 1:100 feet. 'J'he coal 
burns fier<*ely, and is in <leman(l for purposes u hicli require 
an intense llame ; and it is |H*rhaps to this eircumstaiice that 
we may ascribe tlie establishment of some glass hoiiS4*s and 
inanufai'toiies at An/in. The number of persons employed iii 
the mines amounts to 10,000, and the annual produce is about 
'1, 000, OOOof quintals (of lOSlbs. avoirdupois). Comparing 
the above statements Avilh those given in the Diet layiuaire 
Gengy'uphit/ue de. la Eraure, ( IHO I,) it appears that the work- 
ing of these mines has prodigiously incr(?ased; for at the 
hist mentioned period only 1500 workmen w’ero eiuployeil. 
The popuhilioii of the village was then ,‘1000 ; it is now about 
1000. (MalteBrnn; Balbi ; DicL Geog, d^^ la Fraure.) 

AN/Uy\N, eonimonly called .Johanna, hut more properly 
Hinzuan, the name given to it by the inhabitants, is one of 
that cduster of islamls which are situated in the ehaniiel of 
Mo/amhi(iue, nearly at an equal <listaiice from the eontmeiit 
of Africa and the isluiul of Madagascar, and which are 
known hy the name of the Comoro Islands. Though not the 
largest of these islands, being smaller than Comoro, Anznaii is 
the most important, from having the best anchoring-grtniml, 
on which aeCAiunt, before the ac((uisitiou of the Cape, it was 
iiiucli more fre(|uently visited by English vessels trading to 
tlie East Indies and China, than has lately been the ea-*e. 

This island is of a triangular form. The most soiiili<‘i:n 
point lies in 12° 25' S. lat., and the most eastern in ‘14° .'ll' 
E. long., and to the norlli it extends nearly ti) the i jth 
southern parallel. Its circumfcroncf? is cslimalcd at from 
st?venty to eighty miles ; ns to area it may be compared to the 
island of Madeira, which it resembles in manv other points. 

The shore rises in many narts with remarkable boldness. 
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:ind is hn.Urn hv j few opni ]r.iy<. Kocky rccf:> uxfond Iroui 
its otiiNMniti.- I'.M- into tin* m*.i :’ nri»! from lha fiouth-weslcrn 

1«» I 'm' Niwl !i li jMi'iil it I'' ImmIIhIimI ]jv lC©t wlliyll )H IWO 

iiiii.'- ii-.iM jIm* lion- 111 m.iirv plaros. The interior of the 
ui.- < iti- « .ii‘ limn iitiiins and valh^ys. The 

iimiii;f;iiM > :tn* i.f' \ • -li*:! ii n‘ oi ii/'in and some of them rise to a 
I. i)ii»!.!iMy to liOUt) feet and upwards; 

I'M j r,.* liiLfir^i, is that (Mlled the IVak, which is rather 
oriiM rin-iii :iiid situated near the eastern t;\lrennty 

ufilii* i-l.iiid. Willi flit’ I'xeeplion of the highest suniniits, 
wliifh p:fN'’iit han-eii rx-U-, the mountains are covered with 
tn*''-., elnellv iVnit trees ;iiid palm-trees. The vallejsare 
niMier narrow, luit tht‘V e.m!;iin in some phiees iiuieh level 
ground wliiidi is portK cidliv.ited, and partly ])liiiited with 
tn i’s. 'fl.e eMiilinii.dlv e!rmt.iiii:r variety of the landscape 
otl'rrs l'.iL! hl\ p.< iii! e-.<iiie \ ie'.vs, and Sir William .loiies 

dor^ n<*i hf-,it;iU' to i'lNi' th*-m the preference over the liiu’St 
>ie\vs in Sw il/,. rl.ind .iiivl Wales. 

'l’imML:h e\;i. | nhsri\aimn- an^ wanting, the (dimati? ap- 
pe.ii-s to he mild, the heat at least not heiiif^ oppressive even 
ill .Im!\ . 

I^ice is raisetl, hut imt. in lar‘;e quantities. A kind of 
vt'iclj i-, nui' h more eidi i vated : and forms the pnnei]»al 
fiiod i»r tin- iiih.ihitaul'^. Yams, p:ipa\ as, ami swei’t polaloe.*^, 
ah .iin l III tiu‘ kileheM t^artlen". The fruits consist prinei- 
pails of I' ti-oa-niit*', lime-,, oranges, wild pine-a]i]>les, and 
jdantain^. '^flie arei i palms an? nmm’roiis, as well as ihi’ 
sliruhs that \ leld lieiiiia ; the fruits of ihe former and the 
leaves ,tf tlie l illel* are u-imI here as in India. 

Nut a hor-e i'. to he Ihiiiid on the island, and persons id‘ 
rank tiavel in nidi-l) <'ons| nieled ]>alankins. (.'allh* nr«‘ 
nnm* r.ais and e\eelieiil, Iml rather small, weij^hiiie^ only 
IV. Mil .111(1 to .”.’>11 Ihi. eaeli. (Joals ahouiid, and a wild sjacievs 
iiihahit^ Ihe mo-,1 nio«ied emineiiee.s. Poultry is \ery com- 
mon, .nrl of the < imiiea-fnw Is thousands may he seen in 
a will st:ili'. No .snakes, nor oilier venomous replili’s 
exi't iu this 1,-laud : the o]il\ amio\ amv of the inhahitauls 
i- il.-' nr 'sfinitos. I'l^li ahoiiiids everx w h<*ro alont*' the shore. 
While while- frei I iieiilly xisit the ehatiuel of jVTozamhique, 
an ) iit'e ofieii killed hy the iiih:ihitants of ihis island, (hiw- 
ra -. are roniul on the shojils In tlie neiijhhourhuod, und form 
an .iniele of expurl. 

Tli«' pupnhuiun e. insists of Afrieans and Arabs. The lat- 
1 1 '*, w ho I'umpo-e llu* np[»er classes, ha\e iiitrodiieed their 
M li'Mun, law.s^and a pari of their kiiowleflue, (>speclal1\ ol‘ 
n:i'. i ' liion, lint the Afrieans, wlio compose the hulk of the 
popni il’un, are \eiy i;.;uoi\nil, snid very little advaneeil in 
i vih/niuii. The eo\ eriiiiient is a monareliy limited hy an 
:i* i -V .i-j -ic^ Till’ kino has no jiow I’r of makino \\ ar by his 
own air,h'iit\ : hut if the a-simhl\ of nohU-s, who are from 
lime I . time emwemd h\ him, resolvt? on a xvar witli any of 
th*’ m i",hh. urine, \daml-, ilii \ di'tVa\ the ehar} 4 ;es of it hy 
Vulunlary cont riluil ' oi-. : in reuirn for whi'di they elaim as 
their own all the Ii.ioIn and e.ipti\ts. As the .siieccssion 
to the tilh* and anlhm’itN ul‘ siillaii is m»t fixed by im.atter- 
ahle law's, hut requires tin* eonfiriiiation of the ehiefs of 
the islaiul, il nixes risi' to (artiuo,;, anrl cceasions fre- 
quent civil x\ars, wliich, loni’llun- willi the depredations of 
pir.aies fruni Madaoascar, luive hilidy imieh reduced the 
numher of iiihabilants, who formerly xvero estimated at 
iihout MUklMfO. 

'idle town of ]\ralsauuido, whieh lies at the end of an open 
hay, is visited l>) Kuropean \e-sels for refreshment, and is 
]iopnlous. lint Ihe kino resides in another town, called 
Dtunoni. whi<’h is ton miles from Matsaiiuulo. in the interior 
of |h«^ island. The trade of this island is very in. . lUsi- 
derahle. If sends nuthiiio to the markets of Europe, hut 
ha.', some intereouise with the island of Madaoasear, the 
eo.i-t of Mozambique, :iud the other Comoro islands: it 
e\pi»ia> iln« ou'n'haiidiso rei’cixed from the Europeans re- 
turniuo fr.an Uomhay, whieh it exehanoes for elephants’ 
.'eeih, rier, r ,tile, luid other produet ioiis. (Sir Williaui 
Join -: Capt. Williamson ; and Ilorsburg’s Z>/m7ory /V 
/ ry\rf\ v.n7///i; ti* unti frum I/iitia.) 

Ail'UTA, a (hvek word {dopn)). The aorta is the 
^real xe-sel Iroiii whu h all the arteries of the body wliieh 
cMiTV red ldui»d ilevivr llu-ir oritrin, Ji arises from llie upper 
and back part ol the h-ll veiitrieU? of the heart. Its origin is 
directly opposite the l,wer near^iu of the cartihifje of the 
third lib cm the rii;ht si le of the chest. From this point i( 
aseeiids hehind the pulm-uvarx aiterx, still incynin'X a little 
to the ri.aht *^1 le of the ehevt.’ l*i «’<»hrnmes U?:a.seend as far 
U” tiu’ top i.i ihe Ms^-ud xerieiMa uf tin; hack. All this part 


of the vcsftid is called the aoritt asceadt^tts. Wlicn it roacdics 
us hi^hanthe lower mar of the first rib, it bends obliqiudy 
backwards towards the body of the third vorlgbra of the 
hack. This part of the vessel is called the curvature^ or the 
transverse arch of the aorta. From the third xerlehraof 
the back, whin-o its areli leriiiiiiates, it ])roeeeds in a siraijrht 
eourso downwards throiip:h the chest, imniedialely in? front of 
the sjiinal column, and towanls the left side of it. ThroiioJi. 
an ojK’iiinir formed for it in the diaphragm, (see I.)i 
it pas.ses from the chc>t into the abdomen. All this part of 
the vessid, namely, that e.vtcndinjc between tin? lermiiialioa 
jf the arch ami the diaphra^iu is denominated the dr^n nd- 
///if or the porti«m of the thoracic aorta, llaxin r 

parsed throujjth the diaplirajfm into the abdomen, it is 
called the ahdominld aorta ; it I’ontiiiues to ileseoud alou'f 
the front of the s])iiie a little ohli(|UeIy, until it reaches the 
fniilh xertehia of Ihe loins : here it divides into Ixvo hraiiehes 
of equal size, and may he said to terminate, for it now loses 
the name of aorta ; the two {freat hraiiehes into which it 
dixides hidn^ denominated the roninion iliac urferirs. 

I he iirst two hraiiehes xxhieh are p^iveii oif hy the aorta 
are those xvhieh sujiplx the heart itseli’. The jfieat hranelics 
xvhirli sprinii tVoiii the arch of tlui aorta are principally dis- 
tributed to the ehesb liead, and upper extremities. The 
hranclu’s which ariM* from the descending' or the .straijilit 
p')rtii.)n of tlie ihor.uie aorta likewise distributed to the 
x'i^ecra of tlm thorax, ilio'-i* xx Inch ^vqqdy the hiii»>s heiiiif 
calk’d till’ ///•o/n ///o/ arh rii’ -. 'fhe hraiu lieh whieh are ‘fiven 
otf IVom the ahilni.uiial portion of the aorta supplx, for the 
most ])art, the xi .ci ra of the ahdtmien ; and the ihai: arli’ries 
are disirilMili d j'l iuci pally to the xiseera of tlie pclxis and to 
t he low er i' \t remit i*‘s. 

The striicliiie of the aorta dner, not ditler materially from 
Ihal of arteries in General (see Aiitkkx). At its urioiii, in 
the left M-ntricIe of the hcm-l, are phiecd three valvi’s i(f a 
semihm.ir or eri’.M’eiit shaiie, termed the* seiiiiluiiar valves, 
(see IlhAiir.) which etVcctually prexe'iit a relliieiil euiTonC of 
blood from the \c^>el into the lu’iirt. 

'I'lu’ aorta is suhit to numerous and important di'>case.s, 
as iiiManiiuat ion, aneiirisiii, ossilieatioii, iicc. [bee (.Iauditi.s', 
AnKI’KISM, t )ssn’U’ ATIUN, &.e.J 

AOSTA, tlie diu-hy ol', mm of thi’ live divisions of Pied- 
mont, or rather, speakin;^ more aeeuriitely and aeeordinjf to 
the pivic’iil. adniiiii.st rat ive system of that eoiintry, one of 
‘the ei^ht divi'.imis of the eoiitineiital states of the Kiujf of 
Sardinia.' It eonsist' chielly nl’one loiij^ valley ol’llie same 
name, whieh thllows the course of tlie J.)«'ra Ihdti’a. This 
river, from il.s .source in the flraian Aljis, Jims lir ?*1 caist* 
wards for about thirl y-fivi’ nuk’s, and then turns ahriqitl) 
southward. h<*lo\x (’hatilloii, Ihixviiijr in the same <lire*'lion 
to tlie xilla'ic of St. Martin, where it enters the province 
of Ivrea, on its xva\ to the Po. IVIaiiy siuallei* vallejs open 
into the main one on both sides, following the course of 
the mountain streams which How from tin? Upper Alps into 
tlu’ l)i»r:i. 'fhe principal are mi the north side, tlujVal 
Lesa, whiidi hcL'iiis at St. Marlin on the Dora and exleiidH 
up to the glacier of l.ys, at the foul of Mout Ho>.a ; Val 
(diallent, called also Val d'Avas, be{ 4 :iiinin^ at Ihe town of 
\‘errez, the \ itrieiuui of tlie Itmnans, and slrctehiiif^ like- 
wi-e iiovlliw aid.-v to the glaciers of the .same ratioe ; Val 
Tonrnanehe, which begins atCHiatillun and runs to the foot 
of Mont (k’rviu, to the eastward of whieh is a pa.ss, called 
the ,J»;eh, perhaps the hijjihest in Europe, and leadiiijr to 
\ isp in the Valais; \ i\\ Pellina, whieh extends nortleeast of 
the eil v of xVnsla, aloii*^ the base of Mont Velan aiul Mont 
(^>rld)in to tlie('ol d Ur<;ii, over whieh there is another t>!iss, 
nearly 8 i) 0 () feel hij.:h, into the Valais; Ihe Val du Butior, 
so eallod lioiii the torrent of that name, wdiich leads from 
Aosta to the (heal St. Bei*nard. Ascendinjr the Dora froin 
the eily of Aosta toxvard.s the foot of Mont Bluiie, the iiiaiii^ 
vallev hraiielu’s out into several liijih and narrow ^Icns : of 
these the Val d’Eiitreves contains the village iind the 
baths of Cormayeur, from wheiiet* a. pass leads northwards 
over theCkd de’ Ferret into the Valais; and the Val Veni, 
called also Alhh> Blanche, skirt.s several vast glaciers that 
descend from the range of Mmit Blanc, and leads to the Ikd 
de la .Seigne, over whieh there is a pass into Savoy. Here 
the Dora has its sonret? in the little lake (.’omhal. Another 
stream, coming from the s>)Ulh-w^est, joins it at Pre St. 
Didier, a village with mineral waters. The valley that fol- 
lows jthis stream, and leads to the pass of the Little St. Ber- 
nard, i.s calk'd \'id tU> la Tuile. This is the best and the 
easiest of all the pas'-e.’^ leading from the Val il Aosta over 
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the Alps. A lofty Runiinit, callofl the Criimoiit, roverod witli 
P*m*p<»!uji 1 snow, divides the Val do hi Tiiile from the Alh'cj 
IJlaiudu*. The other valleys that braiudi out of the main one 
soiilh of llic Dol•t!^ a^e : Val CJrisiinche, wliieli h‘;uls from the 
village of Livropfnc to the |:*reat o;hu*ier of Rioioiir, einhtMlded 
in a lolty ;(rOiip of Alps that ])rojeefs eastward (»f the Ciraian 
ran^m Ix'lween the Little St. ih-rnard and Mont Tsoraii : 
Val Kejronee, nulled also \'al di Reina, wliieh leads in a 
parallel direftti«)ri ; Val Savera W'cehia, or SaVeranehe, 
leading from Villeneiiv<', on fJu' s(Mitln‘rn hank of the Dora, 
to the foot of M(»iit Isfwan : Val di Coirna, exteiidin/^ from 
Aosta to Mr)nt S(>juia, an otlVet from the *rn.at eliaiii of 
Mont Iseraii, whieli incl()s<'s the pnoinet^ of Aosta on the 
south: a pas',a.tre for mules lr;»fls over Mount Soana to the 
valley of t!»e river On’a in the imivinrc of I'lirin : and, lastly, 
Val (.'amporcier, wliieh .str(!fehes alon^!^ tlu; same raiifj^e, and 
opens to the rl;.dil hank of the Dora, nearly opposite St. 
Martin. 

Kaeh of these valleys eonlains villages and hamlets; 
sevtM-al hamh'ts are ranij^ed in irrmips on the side of tlu? 
inounlain, ami the prineipiil one of the ijroup is distin- 
j>uislu‘d by the parisli-ehnreli. Tlic lower ])arts of the 
valleys aveMM-y fertile : llu*y pnidiiee little wheat, hnt plenty 
of btirley, t)als, and rye, all sorts of fnht, ami above all, rich 
pastures, wliieh feed a ereat niinil)er of eattle and llia’ks of 
sheej). The Vai d'Ao>ta sn])i»lies the lUM^hbimrin^ pro- 
vinee with butchers’ meat, hiittiM*, and eliees(*. Most of the 
rhee^**. howi'Ver, is madi' by Swiss shej)berds from the 
Valais, who come d<)wn by the Si. ]5eniard and buy the 
milk of th(‘ fartiuMs. The peasants of Aos(a are indus- 
trious: most of them are posse.ssed of sonu^ land, arul those 
of the upper valleys, who an? the poorest, emigrate, for the 
winter, and earn their breJid hy various eallin»;s in the 
nl‘i;',hlHalrin^ eoiinl ries, from which tlu'V n'luni in siiiunu'r 
for the hihours <if their scanty fu*Ms. Some have mules, and 
act as carruM’sov »]juides across the Alps; otlu-rs an' tanners. 
A considerahle transit tradi' is carried on helween Switzer- 
land and Italy hy the St. Ih'iiiard, which is tlu' most direr*! 
C'lmmimicaf ion het\\e<*n Ih rn aiul 'ruriii. I’he vine thrives 
on the l'iw(*r hilU, whir*h havr* a Sf)iiilu‘rM aspr'ct, ami some 
of tlu* wines of till* N’al d' An^ta, e-pr‘i*iaUy those of Cliam- 
huva, Donax, and (’annua are no! infr‘rior to lliuse of Mont- 
ierrat ; tlu*n' is some very niU'^cadel amon;^ tlu* rest. 

In lh<* X'ald’Aosta then* an* all seasons and r*limales within 
a short ran^i*. On tlu* Alpiiu* summit'' are funpr'tual ice 
and snow ; ni‘\l are fori‘sts of firs and lan iios: lower down, 
«*lu'simit ami walnut-trees ; then vines; and. lastly, the* 
ive, almoml, li;*-, aiul inulhrnTV -Irer-s ej'ow iu^- in all the 
Inxnriance of tlu* south. The traveller who ilescemls tin* 
St. Ih'rnard fiiuls at rinei* the cliiiiatr? and the sky of Ifalv, 
he li(*ars the shrill cicala, and ferds a sun as lot as that 
oi' i\a[»les. 

Tiio river Dora and the other streams afiord excelh ni 
trout. The duchy of Aosta is rich in iron, copper, and 
U‘:ul ore. Th(T(* an* iron works at St. Vincent, near Chit- 
tillon, at Monjovel, at St. Marcr*!, at Gressan, at (kijriia, 
La Tnile, &:c. There is luaii^aiicse in the \'ai deChuliant, 
as well as salt-pits, and ciihalt and crystal. There* is also 
ahuiulancti of mineral springs, (iold-mines are reportc'd to 
hdvo been \vorkc*«l in the time of the Umnaii.s, Imt all 
trace.s of them are now lost: partieles of ‘mid, luivvevor, 
are found in the streams, oupocially in the Evanson, which 
flows through the vallov of (’Irallant., ami Saussiiru says 
that some; of the peasants in his lime Lcathon'd t!u*in in" a 
con.siderahlc quantity out of the sand. 

Tlio people of these secluded valleys an* an hme.sf, rpiiet, 
and civil race, who speak a diah^ct ditferent from the I'icd- 
moiitcse, but resernhliiiLr ratlu*r tlu; nuiuinci* / vo/om- of Savov 
and western Swil/erhind. Most of them, however, iimhu- 
stand Trench, and siu*ak it well enniujh fur eomnion tmr- 
poses: Italian is like a loivi'jn lan^ua^e lu*iv, allhom^li it 
is the lanijiraife of the ^overiimonl, aiul, as such, s^iokeii hy 
all civil otiieers ondma;^istriitt?s. The cmnifry poopK* rc'tain 
their old eo.stume ; the men wear lon^- froc*Us of blue, red, 
or fjrccMi cloth, short brcuclu*s, and worsted stockirms of the 
same colours, buckles to their shoes, and hn^xe eock(*d-hats. 
The women vv(»ar black or white caps, fastened under the 
cliin, which serve jiartly to conceal the "•o///v.v, or wens, with 
which most of them are more or less alllictcd. Tins is a mis- 
fortune vvhicli the people of A(»sla have, in common with their 
neitflibours of the l^ovver Valais, north of the St. Hernard ; 
le.any of them are idiots. This di. ease is ascribed hy some, 
to llus water they drink, and by others to the thick, damp 


vapour.^ which roniain stationary in those deep and nar 
row valleys. (See Creti.ns.) A Trench traveller. Rami] 
Rochettei status, that while tlie Val d’ Aosta was ilnder ll\e 
Trench civil code, and all the children, female as well as 
male, shared the paternal inlieritaftce, it was olj^ervi-d that 
Cretinism jrradually diminished, the youn«r \vonu»n ronsull- 
iinjf their own taste in the choice of tlu*ir hnshands : hut 
under tlu; present Piedmontese* law of suc<*c*ssion, dau^ihff'r.s 
heinj^ deprived (»f inlioritance are induced toroniract mar- 
ria^e.s with (.'retins, in order JUi secure a suhsi>t 4 *nc(*, and 
this is saul to hav’e visibly forwarded the sprr*ad of troilroK. 
7’lic duchy of Aosta, nllhoii^h small in extent and popula- 
tion, is one of the most interestinj? pi\jvincrs of Is'orlli 
Italy to the traveller and the naturalist. It lies at the |ht,t 
of the highest suininiks in Europe; Mont Rlam-, Mont 
Tscran, the St. Bernard, Mont Comhin, Mont Ci rvin, and 
Mont Rosa tower above it, and almost inchis<» it with tlu ir 
‘ilaciers. It is bound(?d on tlu* north and mn-th-vvest hy tlu* 
Pennine chain; on the west and soulh-vvest, hy th<» (Tiaiaii 
Alps; on the soiitli, hy a projection from the latter; and an 
the east, hy an offset from tlu; of Mont Rosa, whicii 

sepJIrates its easternmost valh’v, the Val lu’sa, from the 
neift'hhoiiriiyL; province of Valsosi.i, in the division of Novara. 
Over this hist ran^i* is the pass of CJol \'aldo]>hia, above 
7000 feet hij^h, atfordirm a coinmnnication lu lwoen tlu* two 
provinces. A hospici; has been lately built on the summit. 
It is only at the .south-eastern i*xt remit y of the duchy of 
Aosta that the mountains leave an outlet into the lowlriiuU 
of Piedmont, through vvhicdi the Dora makes it', wav, an I 
by the sidi; of the rivi*r is tlu* only road passahli* for ( iir 
ria^i'S. The ])ass is often enntined between the innimtam 
on one; .side and the riv'er on the other. Ni’ar Monjovot, 
Killjr C’liarles Emmanuel III. had the rock cut out i i with ,i 
the roail. Lower down, between Bard and Doiia.x, the 
rocks liave been 'cut vertically to the height of thirtv fri t, 
and a road twelve feet wide has been tlms made with a 
parapet on the rivi*r side, ehiselled out of the rock if -.rlf: 
this work is ascrihefi to the Romans. A colmnu. ei'Jit 
feet hijxh and two in diaiimtcr, is sculptured in reJii'f on the 
side ot‘ the mountain, heariiyir the mmiher XXX. I'he fort 
of Bard, now destrojed, r(»se lii.nh above the villa*r(‘ of tin* 
same name, and compl etely eommanded the [lass. 'J’he 
Trench army under Bonaparte, c imin^- down from tlu; Sf. 
Bt'rnard, in May, R-'OO, via^ stop]ied hero for several davs, 
hy an Austrian garrison of luu men ; the delav niiiihl have 
proved fatal to the con.jiieror, if the Treiieh soldier^ Jiad ir t 
Ihniid means to eut a path (werlhi* nioimlaiii above, and 
llins turn tlu* fort; the artillery was hurried llirru:;!! the 
villiij^e in a dark nijiht under a shower of halls fr-.iii tie 
ca.'.lle 

Tlu* S.ilassi, a (h*llic tribe, an* the first inhahilar.t*. of 
Ilie.M* rci^ions nientioiu'd in liistory ; Strabo (hook iv.) j-ives 
an aeeonnt of them. 1 hey fou"lit repeatedly and hiavelv 
auainst the Romans: they were defeated in llu* ve:ir 7 I ■'■i 
I'.t:., hy Marcus \ aleiius Messala, who was ohlipred to 
winter a monp; the Alps. The poet Tibullus acenmp.nii 1 
Mo-^sala in this expedition, to wliiidi lu* alhuu's in Jsi.s ]>,.ne 
fryrii* of his patron. I'he Sahis'd havini^ revidted a'^.-dn, 
An^nstiis sent Terentin.s Varro, who carru'fl on a war oi’ 
(‘xlerminalion, and completelv subdued them ; f.f 

both .s('\('s were M»ld as slaves at Kporedia (Ivrea). Au- 
sent'-ufterwards a colony of .'hUIO Pra'torians, who 
built the low n of A iii^qi.'sta Pradovia, now Aosta, ^revcnlius 
Varro, liasin*.^ also suhihicd the Cent rones on tlu* otluo- .'•ide 
of the Graiavi Alps, thiut country took the nami* of 'raran- 
taju’a. which it still retains. Aueiiwtus made a carriage ro.ul 
i over the mountain, now ‘-ailed the Little St. B(*riiaifl, which 
; hecami* tlu* f^reat line <'f comniuiiication from Milan to 
I Vienne (ui the Rhone. I’raee'of this road are still to he 
I seen in the \ a) d Aosta. After the fall ot‘ llu* l•mpirl•, the 
coiiMlrv p.estMl iiiuler tin* d')nnni<ui of tlii* (Joth^, llu; I.an- 
^•ohiirds, and the ]vl:i |,ruiid,ians : and lu'dly, of (he Count -i 
of Savoy. Amadens III., in the thirtei-ntli centurv, vk*\\- 
cpiered ilte v'nlh'v of Aosta, whose* inhabitants had iinmlle 1 
aial inipriseiied hi^ mes' cnjrers. The Emperor l’red(*ii( If., 
on liis pas*-ap* by Turin, granted Amadeus llu* title of 
I>uke of Aost-a, which w*its honu; in the last n-ntniy hy 
(he .sicond son of the Kin?*: of Sardinia. Tlu* ki^rwlM 
had it was X'ictov bhuinanuel, who afterw ards herame ki.i;*, 
and who tthdicated in Tlu* duchy of AoMa, hi in;.; ..ju* 

of the oldest Italian po-sessions of (he'llonse of Sav^.y, pn- 
sevv'edits intepdty, its separate administration, and ii- own 
j law.-, and itsiiges. Tlu; vvIimU; division, provinc e, or dm hy > 
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for, in tins instance, they arc nil synonymous fcnn»,*~contains 
eoiniiiunes, forniiii}^ seven nhindunicnfft or Histriets, under 
one inteiidunt Ulie ]>i>|>nlufioi>, hy the ecnsuii oi‘ 

was (3.|.r»ju iiilialMlants. rhi> leiifrtli of .the province 
from east lowest is .O.i miles, and .'Is j^rcatest breadth is 
;J0 miles; bill lln? ;:reat ine(|Uidities of the firound add 
lar^^elv b> <li<’ extent of its suiJaee, one half of whii'h, how- 
ever, js (u eu]»ied by barn.-n mountains and •>laeiers. (Saiis- 
sure, J\n/(iu[r dans Aljfds ; Milliii, cm Suvoie cl 

rn PiemoHt ; Di Ua Chi(?sa, h'toriudcl Pictnonfe.) 

AOSTA, (III C‘ite d',) the" capital of the dnchy of the 
snTiuj name, is huill on -the left, or norlliern, bank of the 
Dora Baltea, sind at the coulhienee of the Hutier, the water 
of w’hieh is made to tlow throu^jjh the middle of the streets. 
Most of the houses IniM? ixardeiis and or**liards ; tlie strei?ts 
are wider and more slr.iiuht llian in the generality of old 
towns; and the extent of the city eun>ef|ueiitly appears lar^e 
in projwM’tion to its ]»opulution, which. !»y the census oi 
ivas only .'i.OOn. Ao-ta is tin? residence of the intendente of 
the proiince. and the s<Mt of lh«* eoiirls of jnsliee; it has 
likewi'^e a hisliojfs see and a eliupler, three purish-ehurehes, 
hi'sales the catliedral, a hir^i*, old, (hithie strnelnrof in 
which is the monuiiiciit of Thomas, Count of Savoy, -who 
died liiTe in In the easliTii part of the town are sotiii^ 

arc-lies w ith jiillars and other remains of the antieiit ampin- 
tluNitre. the arena of which is now covered with j^rass and 
trees. The cellar of a nei^jhhourinij: convent was formeily 
the dens of the beasts, and eummuiiieated with the arena 
hy snhlevraneons passa;res. At the north-west aii^le of the 
town is a round tower, which appears to htiie been intended j 
for a mausoleum. In the city walls, as well as on the out- 
side ol sevi ral houses, are seen stones and slabs taken from | 
the old Homan hihldinj^s. At the entraiiee of the town, on 
till' road to l\rea, slamls a sin«ile triumpiial arch of Homan 
architecture; it is huiltofakind id' pnddini;-stone, and the 
marhli* with which it was cased ha\in)Lj h(.*en remoNed, no 
inseriplioii or ornament remains, exct?j)t fragments of tlie 
fjie/i‘aiid the Jaleril pillars. Aosta i.s pleasantly situated 
at an openini^ made hy the nu'etiin; of .several valleys, and 
ill a fertile counlr\. It is ne arly ‘JoUh feet above the le\el 
of the sc-a, and is OO miles N. hy W. of Turin and (1.0 miles 
S.K. of Geneva, in cV N. lal., and 7^ Hi' K. lon^. An- 
selm, Arc lihi.shop of (.^interhiiry under AVilliain Uiifns and 
lleiiiy 1., a man of consideridde learning:' fur his aj^e, was j 
a nati\e of Ao^ta. Bernard, of Menlhoii, in Savoy, the | 
i’omider f»f the Hospice of the Si. Bernard, was Archdeacon 
of the catlu‘dral of Aosta. 

A HANAGK, {Apamii^mtn, Ajui/iumcNlum,) tlie ]>rovision 
of lands or feudal superiorities assijrned hy the kinj^s of 
Fraiic-e for the nudnteiiam e of their yuim«;er sons. 

The prince to whom the portion was assij«rned was called 
the* ; and he was ivuardcd by the antient law of 

Ihiit count!-) as the true proprietor of all the seigniories 
dependent on tin' apanage, to whom the fealty (,//>/) of all 
suhimliiiate feudatories within the domain was due, as lo 
the lord of the ‘ dominant fief.* 

llndei* the first two races of kin^rs, the children of the 
deceased monarch usuall) made partiti'Ui of the kinj^dom 
amongst them ; hut the obvious inconx eiiieiiee of such a prac- 
tice oi-easioned a dilferent arrangement to he adopted under 
the ih nasty of the Capets, and the crown was lUTUiitted to de- 
scemi entire to the eldest son, w ith no other (li.-»miemberiiienl 
than the severame of certain portions of the dntiiiiiioiis 
for the niainteiiaiiee of the y«>un^er bianehes of the family. 
I’owardsthe close of the thirteenth century the rij^hts of the 
a])ana;rist wlmv still fiirtlu'r cireumscrihed : and at hMujrth it 
hi-ciime an established rule, whic-h greatly tended to conso- 
lidate the royal authority in that kingdom, that, upon the 
fadure of lineal heirs male, the apanage should reyert to 
the crown. 

Tl\(' pi-i i.>d at which this species of provision was first in- 
troduced into the law* of France, the source from which it 
was Inurowed, and the orii^in and derivation of the term 
itst'ir, are uuuieis oil which the historical autiqiiavios of 
France seem n«>t to he ii'rreed. (See Pasquier s Rechprehes^ 
lib. il. <:ip. IH. \\h \r\i. eivp. ‘JO; C'alvhii I^.r Jttrid, ‘ Ap- 
panafiium Dui aniii*, (,'((. s/i. * Apamiiueiitum Pothier's 
Trtdtc dcft / Ve/.s; and Houaull's 7 //a 7. t/c Frimce, Anno 

By a law ol* ‘J‘M Ko\ou\\>ev, 1700, it was enacted, tliat iu 
Vutwve Yio ;\p.\m\';e real tihouhl he uvanted hy the crown, but 
that the yoviimei- hrauchi s of tlu- rmal liirnilv of France 
should he educated and provided fur out. id' the civil list until 
they iiiartted or attained ihe.ajrc of twentv fivc years- and 


that then a certain income called rentes apanageres waa 
to be granted to Iheiu, the umoimt of which was to be ascer- 
tained by..thc legislature for the time hein^. 

‘ It is ^’ident,' says Mr. llallam, * that this usa^e* as it 
produced a new class of powerful feudatories, was hostile to 
the interests and policy of the sovereign, and retarded the 
.subjugation of the antient aristocracy. But an usage coeval 
with the monarchy was not to he ahro|rated, and the scarcity 
of money^^fendered it impossible to provide for the younger 
branches of the royal family hy any other means.* . 

‘ By means of their apanages and through the operation of 
tile Salic law, which made their inheritance of the crown 
a less remoti! conlingone-/, the princes of the hlooil royal 
in Fiance were at all times (lor the remark is applicable 
long after Louis XI.) a distinct and forinidublc class of 
men, whose iiilluence was always disadvantageous to the 
reigning inonan h, and, in general, to the people.' {Middle 
Ages, vol. i. p. l‘Jl, ‘Jd edit.) 

A'PATITK, a mineral substance crystallized in the 
regular six-sided prism, usually terminated hy a truncated 
six-sided pyramid. It occurs variously niudificd by the 
removal of its lateral sides and angles. Its specific gravity 
varies from “J;'! to 3* 5. It is s(*ral<-hcd by feldspar, hut 
scratclu^s fluor-spar. In colour it passes from white, through 
various shades of yellow to green and blue, and some spe- 
cimens possess a red lint ; it is usually translucent, but 
raicly lran.spaivnt. From the anal) sis of Gustav. Rose, 
apatite appears to l>o a compound of phosphate of lime with 
tliioriile of «‘{ileiuni, in which the ilnorino is more or less re- 
placed by its i.soiiiorphous element chlorim*. Its coiislitu- 

tioii may be expressed hy 3 (3 C a iCa~\~Fl, Cl.) 

This mineral ))rmcipaily oc**urs in the primitive rocks, ami 
is found iu the tin veins of St. Miduiers Mount, I'ornvvull, 
and also in those of Hoheiiii:i and Saxony. It has also been 
ohseived in a massive minenil called phosplu'rile, whieli 
appears to possess a .similar cliemical constitution, and has 
been found aliuiidantl) in beds alternating w iih liiiicstoiie 
and ffuartz, near Logrosaii, in K.slramadura in Spain. 

APLOMK. [Sec Gaknkt,] 

AJ*K, {Pithe^cnw) in zoology, a genus of (|iiadriimanons 
liiamimils, which idosely approaches to the hiiniaii species 
in unatoiiiieal .structure, and is .justly regarded as tlic con- 
necting link between man and the lower animals. The 
kvortl ape seems to he ofdoiihlful origin; in Chniiian it is 
///c, from whieli the verb iteffcn appears to have eome ; this 
is. perhaps, more probable than to suppose that affe eoiiie.s 
from aeifcn. The name exists, with very slight variation, in 
all the modern languages of Teiilonic origin ; as a])e in Eng- 
lish, affh in German, aup in Dutch, &c. ; these, also, arc the 
only European languages which possess original appropriate 
names to distinguish those animals from monkeys in general. 
Our ovyii language is even more copious than others iu 
terms fur distinguishing the ditVerent characters of this class 
of animals ; thus we say that an npe is a monkey* without a 
tail, and a halxton a monkey with a short tail, resoi*ving the 
term tmmkey more parlic.uhirly for those s])ec*ies which hav(i 
very long tails ; and though our early writers use these 
three words indiscriminately as synonyms, and apply them 
indifferently to the same animal, yet the significations here 
given have generally prevailed since tin? time of Ray, ami 
are now cxelusively adopted. It mu.st be confe.sssed, how- 
ever, that these significations are extremely vague, and 
certainly do not express the zoological relations which sub 
sist bt‘lvveeii the difii*rent sections of this group of animals. 
Nhituralisls, therefore, being under the neces.sity either of 
inventing new names, or of changing the meaning of the 
old, have, in the prestmt instance, preferred the latter, and 
ihoiigh (Ik? eliange may at first be disagreeable, language 
and science will be ultimately benefited hy its ado])tiou. 

;X<-( (jrding to its niudern zoological definition then, the 
genus Ape, or Pit her us, comprises thoso quadrumanous 
mammals which liave the teeth of the same number and 
form as in man, and which possess neither tails nor cheek 
pouches. This definition, vvliilst,^ QP the one hand, it ex- 
cludes certain tailless haboous uiid monkeys, Ci>inpreliendH, 
on the other, the three subgeiiera of orarigs, chimpanzees, 
and gibbons, vvhwih, though considered hy many g«)od zoolo- 
gists as gcnerically distiuct, yet differ from one another hy 
characters too slight to warrant their separation. Nor are 
tlwst' t/ifi only clmractvm which the apes .share in comtDoii. 
Tliry, of nit other. Riiimiils, approacli niosl nearly to tho 
human species in oi'jtaui/.atiou ; inilocd, us far as can bo 
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judged from the young subjects usually brought to Europe, 
their moat essential dittercucc in thia respeet consists in 
certain inodiBcaiicins of th^ extremitiofl, which dimiiiish their 
power of W'alking,jyitti eaie on a lovol surface, but whiidi 
are admirably odlt^ed to iiicreiisG their faculty of climbing 
and grasping. The arms are so long as almost to touch the 
ground wlieri the uiiinials stand erect on their hind legs ; 
but tliO'logs themselves are scarcely one third of the entire 
height. I'lio legs, mortwer, are not in the samfc line with 
the thighs ; the Uncos are turned outwards, and the feet afe 
articulated at tlui ankle in siu h ;i manner that their soles 
turn inwards so as t» taco or bes oj)j)osed to one another. 
By ihtjse means |li«j a]n.s are enabled to (unbrace or grasp 
the trunus and braiiflcs uf Uccs witli much greater Ibrce 
than if their uieinbtns were constructed like our own; they 
thus become e.'t‘enli:il]y svhan or arbonsil animals, and 
never viibintarily abandon the f«»re.sts, 'w lie re they hud at 
once the most eou'.venial fot'd and tlu^ most piM-leeL security. 

Their whole organi/ation |H*euliarly adapts the apes to 
those habits. Besi le , the conlbrmaliijii of the extreiiiilies 
just noticed, Llic ling(U‘s and toes are long, Ilexible, and 
deeply separated from one aiiollier, and the tlmmb, or in- 
t(‘riur Unger, is com|)l(*ltdy opposable to ibt* other four, as 
well on the ]>o:^terior as on tlu* anterior exi nullities ; thus, 
tlicdr feet and bands arc cijually ibniied for prehension. 
They arc not (jnadrupeds, as llnllbn lias justly obscrvtMl, but 
(juadrumana ; not (our fbottul, but esscmtially four-linndcd 
animals. One part of their organi/ation rciidersp.tbcm in- 
tennodialo belween the bats and ordinary mammals; 
aiiotli(M‘, makes flicin tlu' conned ing link l)et.WLM.*n man and 
the inferior animals. The great kmgtli of tbo fingers and 
anterior extremities, compared m illi those behind, are pre- 
cisely what we observe anioiig winged mammals, only that 
the iliigers are not coniie.de«l by a Hying menibraue ; and 
their ceoiiomy and liabilal eipiallv eurrespoiid with this in- 
termedial(' stpueture. Tb(?y are muther confined to the sur- 
faee of the earth like tlie geiieialily of mammals, nor do 
they pos-iess tin? power of elcMiting tbenisches into tlu? air, , 
liKe tlu? bats: but they cboosti :i mitldUi baliitat, the foiv-jls, 
W'licre they liabiliiall> reside, and when! the\ move about 
with an cjivo and veloeily wbieli c;in only be conipaivd to 
aelual lligbl. On the oilier baml, when eoinpellcd by cir- 
cumstances I i traversi' any part of the earth’s surlac(‘, tiicir 
paoc, ju’operly speaking, is neither that of a hiptvl nor of a j 
i[inulru])vd : the\ do not walk upright, like a man, nor yet | 
do they walk upon all foiir.s lil.e the lowi'r aiiimak. I’lie j 
groat leiipd-h of tlu ir arms j^jrevt-nts them lion adopting j 
‘it.Iu.T tif these modes of ])Vogres: i ui in its simple ioriii. but 
they avail llieniselvcs (d' ibis M*ry cireuiiistaiiee in anollu 
maimer: tluir lon«r arsns seiwi? them insteatl of crutches, f 
and their pace i.*. precisely that of a lame man who walks 
with tlu! assisiaiici* of tlie.M' iiistrnim nts. Fr..iii the ohliijiu* 
artieiilafion of. the tiosierioi* e\lremili<'s, lhe\ rest only 
pu the outer edgt! of tlu! foot, hut the wavering eipnli- 
brium Ihns oci-asioiied is seeured by the long fore arms, 
wbieh can (/asily toueb tlie gr4)uud in all direetions; and, 
when an advance is to be made, it i^i accomplished by rest- 
ing the weiglit of the body niion the half-closed lists, and 
then swinging the hinder extremities forward, precisely like 
a man on crutclu'.s. In their nativ(^ furosks the extreme 
length of their fore anus is turned t.) the greatest advantage ; 
li(.*re it acts upon the j»nnciple pf the rope (lancer's balancing 
P‘de, and complelely secures llfcir C(iuilibriiim even with tlu; 
ino.sl prcM'urious looting. Thus it is that travellers have 
seen ih^^ apes poised at the vtwy extremity of tlie .slender 
trunks of the banibao, waiving tbeir long arms from side to 
.side, W'itli the most graceful an*l easy motions. 

Another circumstance in the struct ure of the ajic.s, in 
which lh(,\v difli r from niosi otlier quadnimana, ba.s consj- 
dcrahlo iiilluence upon their habits; this i.-! the i!ntiro want 
of a tail. Though the presence of this organ doe.s not 
alw’ny.s indicate a corresponding function, and though it.s 
absence i.s not confined to tliis group of quadrumanous 
anitnak, yet a long tail would seriously einbarrass the 
nearly erect motion of the real apes ; wdiilst its ii.se is in 
other respects superseded by the b*nglli of the Ibiv-ann.s, 
which supply its place in adj listing the propeu* balance of 
tho body, the only fnnclion which the tail performs in tins 
common monkeys. But another character of still greater 
imporlaucc disUngulshcs the veaV wpeft Vrmu l\\e rest oV Wui ' 
«\\\advumai\a, v’ut., the waul of wheok- pouches. T\w sc arc 
fueks or cavities in the cheeks, which oj)cn inside the mouth 
between tho cheek and the lower jaw, and ser\'o to nola 


,any extra provision which tho animal may not at the moment 
rcf^uirc. The Soninopithoci alone, of all the other monkcvii 
of Ine old wio^idd, re.semblo the apes in this rolfpect. and 
hence arise sohie of the iiio.st striking resemblances wh.ch 
tho characters and habits of thest two genera present. In 
other respects they are sufliciontly distinguished from one 
anollior, hy Die lung tails of the Semnopithcci, not to nieii- 
tioii their extremities of nearly e()Viul length, and tho 
pec.ulhir structure of their stomachs and teeth. Tins nature 
of tho iiilluonecMvhich tho postf^ssion of these cheek- pouches, 
exerts upon the characters and economy of animals wdll bo" 
explained under the articles Monkev, Baboon, &c. ; it is 
liere sutlicienfti to ob.sorve that they arc wanting in the apes. 
Another character which is common to all the other knowm . 
<)uadnimuiies of tho old cmitineiits, is found in some species 
<aily of the real apes, and absent in others: this is the pos- 
session of callosities, wdiich are naked callous parts of tho 
bullocks, upon which these aiiimalsl' sit, when fatigued by 
the violent and rapid movements which they habitually ex- 
ecut(>. Illiger and some citber zoologists have con.siciered 
this circumstatico of suflick-nt importance to warrant tho 
si'paration of tlu^ a])i's into two distinct g(*ncra, the oiu' cha- 
racterize»l by tho absen(;e, the other by the presence of cal- 
lusilic.s ; but it is to be observed that, even where these 
organs do exist in ibc apes, it is nhvavs in a rudimentary 
form ; they are never developed to such an extent as to in- 
ti ucnce tlio habits of the animals, and are, consequently, 
unlit to bo ciwisidercd as generic characters, lu other 
respects, except in these diminutive callosities, the gibbons 
do not ditler IVom the orangs and chimpanzee ; they have 
the same system of dentition, the same organa ofscn.se, and 
the same shigulnr modifli^ation of the locomotive organs ; 
Dieir manner of life also is precisely the same ; both ctpially 
take up tlieir hahitatioii in the thickest and mo.st solitary 
forests, iniiabit the same countries, and live upon the same 
food. 

Tbe teeth of the apes, ri.s indeed of all the other monkeys 
liftlie. old world, aro of the same number as in man; nor, as 
far as llie incisors and molar.s aro concerned, do they present 
any diil'ereuci} in form ; but in the adult animals, and more 
espeeially in the old mules, the canines are developed in tho 
.‘umo relativi* proportion as in the carnivora; the tu.sks of 
the full-grown orang-outang are at least us largo as those 
of the lion, and ar(‘ most formidable weapons. Unfortu- 
nately we know but little of the manners of these animals 
in tbeir adult slaU;; but this circumstance gives us strong 
iva.s III to suppo.Hf tliat tb<! extreme gentleness and placidity 
>bser\ed in the young individuals usually brought into 
Europe do not alw ays continue to characterize them ill their 
native elinnite'>, but that tlieir di.sposition alters in proportioi 
to the devi!lopment (»f tbeir muscular force, and that in their 
adult stall! they are us furniiilable and misebiovous as Die 
babuojis thein.srlves. In all other n^spects their anatuiuicul 
structure so clo>,el> resembles that of man, that it i.s only of 
late years, and from such trilling discrepancies as the 
existence or nuii-oxisteiice of a small intermaxillary bone, 
of a \ery small perforation in the vertebra of tho os sacriiiii, 
is:c.,tb,vl anatomists have ascertained that the dissections of 
(Jaleii were performed not upon the human subject, but 
iip‘)n till! uiagol, or, as it is usually called, the Barbary 
ape : so perfei'lly conlbrmable arc his descriptions to the 
.slrnt'tuiv) i-f Ininian frame. 

Tlie cljaraeters aiid habits of ihn ape.s present diirert?nccs 
wbiili will be not iced in speaking of the several species. 
As far. however, a.s their geiienil manners have been oh- 
s4Mwo(], they appear t » be of a grave and gentle disposition, 
totally free from that petulance and ini.vchievous curiosity 
which so strongly ctiaracti'ri/e the monkeys, ]»roperly so 
called, very atVectiunato loword.s Dmso who treat them kindly, 
M>leiiiii and clolibcrate in all their actions, extremely cir- 
cuiiij-jii.'ct and intelligeiil, seldom moved to violent passion, 
but peevish and fretful w heii crossed or disappointed. They 
ne\(jr Walk on two legs except w’hen they have occasion to 
uso tho fore-haiidft iu carry mg aoinelhing. Nearly, or alto 
get her denrived of callosities, they do not repose in the 
mamier or ordinary monkeys, on their hams, but stretch 
t]ieiabMv(v-4 mi their sides, like human beings, and support 
their heads upon their hands, or by some other moans sup- 
ply the u^e of a pillow. 

, A roimwltable ^vogu\\w■\\y in tU« oVKatue. struc.iuie of <yv- 
l tain species of apes has Weu observed by Sir Siaiuferd 
I Ttiiltlcs and M. iiuvaucello, lo whoso resoarches in (ho 
I iblaiid of Sumatra wo aro indebted for the greater pait of 
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our knowkidj^o ropardinir I he !>ilthon\\ or that section oj'tho 
^enus which approaclu'^ (!»<• lower trihes of monkeys l)y4lie 
possession of rndirneiil»ir> It wusists in tlio i 

ooiinexioii of llie imlex and middio tinuers of flu* hind liands, 
which art' united as jiir us Ihe last ui* nail jyinl, and are, i 
coiifiiMpieiilly, iiuMpabk* id* separate or individual inolion, 
I’hu sjM.'cfes in wliii'h this sin^nlarily was first observed has 
t!\e/» been najiied by Sir Stuiulurd Rallies Sitnin st/ndur- 
ftf/a, froiii tliis cireuinstuncu ; but if the t)hservalinns of 
AT. Duvaueello are to he ndiiai on, it would appear, that liu? 
eonformation is l»y ii(» means peculiar to this speeii s. It 
was the opinion of that naturalist, that the females of uu)>t. 
if not of all the ^ihhons> partake of tlic sultte si nu t lire, , 
whilst it ia supi>osed lo exist in the nuilo of the Sn/u'a ■ 
ibwtyki, alone. Now it must he observed with re; 4 ard to 
this opiniim, which rerluinly does not appear to ho well- 
founded, that besides the ph}sifal iiuprt>bability of the 
males and feni«lt*s of the same species ditVerini; in so ini- 
]ioi*taiit a point of their or;^anic stnuiture, a dilfereuce (d‘ 
which tlieiv is no other kiimvu instance tlirouj^hout the en- 
tire 4'Iass of niaimauls, M. Duvaueoile'H opinion amounts, 
alku- all, to a m(M*e conjectntp, feiiico lie infers the identity o|* 
llu* speeies to whudi liefiUrihutes thhs si^xual dilVerence, only 
from tlie <‘iit;umfrtaiice of havinj*; prt»c.Ored Iuh spocitueus at 
the same time and in the in'ln^libourhoocl of oii(» another. 
Hie female of tho S^hnia /ar, also described by the aoo.urato 
Danhenton, and stipposcd by MM. lluvancelle and Frede- 
rick Cluvier be the same us the ounko of the former natu- 
rnlist, was certainly devoid of this <;haractor, cxpre.',;dy as- 
si';:m*d to the fmiiult* oiaiko, and ditVered in many otlu r 
respects, as will ajipear in tlu^ secpicl. If, therefort*, wo 
admit on the one hand, that M. Diivaucelle'.s ohsorviitions 
estahli>h the «*xistence of this (Ujiranic sin^^nlarity in otluM* 
sp«*cies hosidi*s (Im* Simiu \ifnditrhfhu it appears probable 
oil the* other hand, that tbi^ ;jeut!cmaii was led into cuTor 
in at trdm I inp it to tlie feinalc.s onh , t*ri»m ha\ inp' too iuistily 
cojisidertjfl as .si-xiial <liff<;rcnres lueivly, distinctions which 
arc in reality the ( haracters of different species. I'liis view 
strips the ease of its mo.-t serious diflitadries ; for, as far as 
tlie inen^ iniioii of tin* llimers is conccruud, though it is 
certainly a reiiiarknhlc ciiTumstunec in the orf'anization of 
animals so hi*^h in the scale of existem-e ms ihe ape^, tliat 
moditlealinn is by no nu'uns peculiar to the>i.« animals. ’J’bo 
j'reater iiuinhcr of the imir'^upial (|uaflni]ieds of New llol- 
landi the kaiiparous, pottoroos, koalas, phiihinjxer.s, petan- 
ristK, perameles, mid ])hascolonies, possess the saiiu* forma- 
tion, and it is well knowui that tlie entire order of incessori's 
or perchint^ birds are priueipally disliiipnishetl by the saint; 
eharuclcr. Ill noklioivn inslaiico, howevt r, has it over been 
observed to mark ii 8t*\na! distinct ion. 

1. The ChimjMiffzeo (r. /n<.c/o//vb‘.v, kinn.) is that spo- 
eies oil* ape usually phict*d next to man in the M*ah' of ani- 
mal existence ; Ihonph Uarou Cinier has contested its ripht 
to ocM'iipy this rank in fa\oiir of th«* oranp-outan-j:. M. Cki- 
vicr's preference of tlie latter spiM-u»>, arises simply fnun the 
greater development of the repitm of tlu; brain, and the 
coniparalive hcip:ht of the. f.irehead, as exhibited in the very 
y’ounu.kidividnals usually brought to this country : hut it is 
to be observed, that these marks of superior menial powers 
arc completely ohliterated in the adiiU animal; arid that, in 
other respects, both the orpanie btruetun* and intelb'<‘tual 
capacity of the chiinpanzf’o appear to be of a liiplu*!* ordi*r 
than those of the oraii^-flutanp;. The Afrirau s]K*ci(‘s, for 
instance, has nearly the same proportion l^jL-twecn the an- 
terior and po.storior extremities that is exhibit^ in mankind ; 
iior lius it the deformed nock aiul high .slu)uldi*rs of its 
Indian congemer. These <*ircnnist Uncos probably pn.*aiiee 
a groater facility of walking upriglit, als'this species is eom- 
moiily ro|>ortt?d to do, uiid which is greatly impeded, by tli 
long and disproportionate arm.s of tUe orang-outang. But 
ni» adult specimens of these animals huVo ever hct*n hrouglit 
alive to Kurmie ; they are very i»eldotn met with cAeii in 
their iniliyo ; and are not aware thatvthe full 

grown cb\iTip:in/t e exists in any museum. Our mfernia- 
tioii is, coiisenuonily, derived either from the obsoivati<»iJ of 
very \onng >peciniens, or from the reports of trav’eUers often 
detailed at semiul band, and, therefore, to be admitted with 
caution 

1 kc head »»1 tlu* « lmnpair/.^e, even in tlu; young individual, 
is ilatteiiod iihove. witli a retiring forehead and a prominent 
fiony ridge or en st over the eyebrow s. In this re,siK*ct it is 
certainly inleriur to the young orung-o\i tang, which exhibits 
a remarkable elevation of roreheud, and a rotundity of the 
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crjinium much gri‘ater than evtMi in the human infant, hut 
its nn iital cajiiicii) docs not cc)rn*spoiid with these external 
appearances, and the great development of the face and 
miiz/.li; degrade it lo a close approximation wdth the lower 
animals. The* face of the chimpan/.f^e, on tlie contrary, is 
not relatively more prolorigedgin proportion to the caiuu ity 
of the cranium, than that of tlni human subject; the propor- 
tions of its difl’erent parts also more closely assimilate it to 
the human face,, and the month, even in the adult animal, 
apjHjnrs to want the enormous canine teeth which charac- 
terize till* Indian species. The month it«elf wide, the i*ar.s 
reiiun-kahly large, the nose Hat, and the arms and legs in 
about the siiiiie ]>roporlioii as in man ; the fon*-fingers not 
unite toiiehing the knees when the animal stands u|>righl 
In the orang ontang they nearly touch the ground, ir 
*:imilar circumstances, and the. ears of the latter spi'ciesi are 
ri.*markahli* for their ver> simill size and deforiiieil appe^ar 
aiiee. The body of the chimpan/ce is covered with loiigr, 
coarse, hhu’k hair, thic.ki'-^t on the liead, shoulden;, and 
back, but ihinU furnished on the breast and belly; the faeo 
is of a dark brown culour, and, like the ears, naked: the 
elieeks, however, are runiished with long blaek whi.skers. 
Finally, 1.be hair on the lore-arms is long and directed hack 
(ijwards the ell)o\v.s, meeting that of the arms wliieh is 
direeled downwards in the usual niaiiner, and forming a 
small rutr about tlu* joint. 

African travt*lk*rs assure us that the adult ehiinpanzf*e 
a I t ains the ordinary stature of man, and is endowed with 

legree of intelligence inueh superior to other quadru- 
inana. It inhabits the countries from Sierra Leone to 
the southern c*onfinc?s of Angola, iierhaps even from tho 
(jainhia to Capo Negro. Chimpanzi-'e is said lo be its 
name about Sierra Leone, but further south it is called 
smitten and ])ungo, uircording to Battel and Bosinaii. Buf- 
fon and his copiers have strangely confounded tho 
habits, and even the external form and ilescription of tlio 
mutidril, a large species of baboon inhabiting tho same 
<*ouiitries, and called uiandril biirris, &c., by the natives* 
with those of’ the chimpanzee. It is of importance to bear 
lliis cireutnstirDteo in mind, in reading common works on 
iiutun^ liiaforyi nothing is more px^ubtivo of error than 
the confusion ]tnus introduced into tnc history of individual 
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speole», by forming a purely llctitious boinpr, out nl‘ hvo or 
moro really natum aipinals. Liuiiaeia upiui this, as on njl 
t>ther aubjocts, judged with- frn^aUjr aocuraoy tliaii llulluii ; 
yot the great author of iho Si/.s/cma jVafuue, with all the 
profound knowledge, acuUnicss, and calm unbiassed spirit of 
in«tuiry by which he was so eminently distingnishml, long 
hesitated* whether to consider tlio ehinipanzf;e as si second 
species of the genus homOy or the first among the apes. It 
was only, indeed, in ills last edition tluit Linnoous iinally 
adopteil the. latter ojiinion, snid leanusl to consider this 
exlraonlinary animal as geiierically distinct from man 
lirmsnlf. 'fliat the stiiriesof the pygmies, cyrioccphuli, ami 
other strange and<leforined jieople, supposed by the antients 
to inhabit diilerent parl'^ of Africa, arose from vague reports 
of ditVerent spi*cies of apes and monkeys, appears to he liighly 
probable; but tin? termlroglod) los, wliieh some authors have 
supposed to refer t«i the animal at present under considera- 
tion, denoted in reality a nice of barbarians, as is well known 
to those who interest themselves in anlamt geography. [See 
THOfiLOr3Y'I\«.j 

All travellers agree in assuring us, that, in a stale of iia- 
liire, the adult chiinpan/ees live in society in the woods, 
where they construct huts to protect thcinsidves against 
the sun and the tropical rains, by inttM*l wining the* kiaves 
and branches of trees; that they walk upright, arm them- 
selves with clubs, and unite to defeud tliemsclves against 
I he aLtaehs of w ild beasts, compelling the elephant himself 
to abandon lli(» districts in whh h they residt*. It is dan- 
gerous Ibr men to mitor t!ios(? forests, unless in coinpanics 
and well armed; women, in particular, an? often said to he 
earriiMl away by these animals, and one lU'gress is rt'ported to 
h ive live<l among them tor tlie space ol tliree M‘ars, during 
V, hirh lime they tri'ated her with uniferm kindness, hnt 
afwavs jircvenled any atlempl on her part to eseai>e. When 
th(? lU'groes leave a lire in the woods, it is said that the 
chmipanzees will gather round and warm thenisehes at the 
bla/.e, hut they haYt» not snUieieiil intelligence to keep it 
ali\(? Iiy fresh suppli»;s of fuel. 

The*chimpanzei‘s gimeridly brought to Europe, and whoso 
n>anm?rs lui\e Im'cu obsi‘r\e«l by naturalists, were all oi'im- 
malnre age. A specimen exhihili‘d some years ago at the* 
I'gyptiaii Hall, Pi<'e.adilly, in company with a yiunig orang- 
outang of about the same ag*‘, atforded a very favonrabli? 
r'))portuiiity for comparing the form and habits of these two 
animals. The? chiinpan/^e, though in a declining stall* of 
lieaitti, and rendered peevisl^iml irritahk? by bodily snlfer- 
iiig, exhibited much supcrioi* marks of inlelhg(*me to his 
ctmipanion: he was active, quick, and observant of every- 
thing that passed around him; no new visiter t?ntGred the 
apartment in which he was kept, and no old om? left it, 
without attracting his attention. The orang-outang, on tin? 
contrary, cxliihitod a melancholy and a disregard of passing 
(veurrenecs almost ainounling to apathy ; and thoiigli in 
the enjoyment of better heallli, was evidently niueli niferior 
to her companion in (|uiekn(?ss and observation. On one 
oqcaRion, when these animals were dining ofl' polatoi's and 
ha41od ehii’kon, and surroiindi'd as usual with a large jvarty 
of visiters, the orang-outang allowed her plate to be taken 
away, w'iihout exhibiting Ibe least aptiaronl (?onc*ei*ii : nut so, 
biv.vcver, the ehirapunzec; we look advantage of an oppor- 
tunity, whilst his head was turned to uhsorvi? a pers(*n 
coming in, to secrete his plate also: for a few s<?eonds he 
l<u)k(?d round to see what had become of it, but not liniling 
it, began to pout and fret exactly like a spoiled child, and 
pereidving a young lady, who ha]>pened to be staiuliiig near 
liim laughing, or, perhaps, suspecting her to be the ilelin- 
(pient, ho flew at her in the greatest rage, and would 
have probably bitten her had she not got beyond liis reach. 

having his plate restored, he Uxik care to pixivent the 
lepi'tition of the joke by holding it firmly with one hand, 
while he fed himself with the other. 

*1. The Orumc-Oukui^ {l\ Satt/rnsy Lin.), the most < elc- 
brated of all the apes, is a native of the most remote 
and unfrequontod forests in the interior of Uorm!o, Java, 
and Sumatra; perhaps also of the southern provinces of 
China and tlio Malayiin Peninsula, but the authorities upon 
which these latter habitats rest, arc by no moans iinqucs- 
tioiuible. Though exhibiting in early youth a rotundity of 
the cranium and a height of forehead altogether peculiar, 
and accompanied, at the same time, with a gentleness of 
disnosiiion and gravity of manners which, contrtu>t strongh 
with the petulant and irascible tenfper of the lower orders of 
qiiadrumanous mammals, tUc urang-outang in its adult state 





is e\on n?m:irkahlc* for tlic flatness of its retiring forehead, 
the great developmiint of the superorbital and occipital 
<*resls, the prominence of its jaws, tlio remarkable size of 
it^ eanine toetli, and llio whole form of the'skull, which from 
tins globular shape of the human head, as it appears in the 
y(»ung spccTnien, assumes all the fonus'nnd Characters he- 
ionging to lliat of a large earnivoroit.s animal. The extra- 
ordinary eontnihls thus pn*sentcd in the fovm of the skull, at 
diflcrenl epochs of thv same animal s life, w^ere long consi- 
dert'd as the characters of distinct species ; nor was it hll in- 
termediate forms were obtained, exhibiting in some degree 
the pi'culiaritu's of hotli cxlromes, that they wore lliially re- 
cognised as distingnisliing diilerent periods of growth only. 

Tlurse ehiiracters of the adult animal, as w’ell as the dis 
proportionate length of the arms, the short, thick neck, de- 
formed by two largo mcniliranous sacks, which give a pecu- 
liarly shrill and hollow tone to llio animal's voice, and other 
details ol' its general organization, debaso the* orang oubing 
in the scale of existence when compared with the chimpanzee. 
The great length of tin? arms is certainly the most striking 
peculiarity about this animal, more particularly when com- 
pared w’ith the sbortiiessoftbe body and legs : wdicn standing 
perfectly upriglit. tlio fingers can almost touch the ground, 
and hence it arises that tlse biped station is by no moans so 
eonvenieiiL for this species as for the chimpanzee. It is 
seldotn, therefore, that tho orang-outang attempts to W'ulk 
on the hind feet alone; hut wh(?n it does, the hands are in- 
, variably c*mployod for tho purpose of steadying its tottering 
equilibrium, toucliing the ground lightly on each side as it 
proceeds, and by this iKU‘aus roeovering the^ lost balance of 
the body. Like tho cbimpanz6e, this species is destitute of 
rallofikies ; the muzzle is considerably prolonged, the mouth 
largo and ill-formed, the lips thin and protuliorant, the chin 
almost, wmiiting, the ears remarkably small, and the nose 
so Hal as to ho recognised only by the nostrils. The I'ace, 
oav», imd hands are naked, and of a reddish brick colour; 
the fore parts of tlie body also arc hut thinly covered‘with 
hair; hut the head, shoulders, back, and extremities are very 
thickly clothed with long hair of a dark vinous red I’olour, 
direi‘t(‘d forwards on the crown of the head, and upwards 
towards the elbows, on tho foro arms. The nails of the hind 
thumbs are sometimes wauling in young individuals of this 
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but tlu* rharnrtrr i n*’ uu nns lmmU’ImI, iiiik h | 
les!»;> uiiiversiil, uur i** it :i illi* di'tiin Imii, i\s lumu* wrilur^i 

Would liaM* ni lu'IiiAi'. 

Thtf v. hn li KuroptMii.- hin** niaiiitniiUMl wiih 

India, r\t r '^niio tlii* i nd <d' tlu* litUriitli riiiluis , Ijiivo 
anbrdnl jivijia nl opjiori imilii's lor \ iiii: thi-^ animal, 

and sjx'cimrn'^ havi- lici ii at diHia-t iil tim«*s in- 

friidiicrd mlc Kni^laiid, lliillaiid, J'raina*, and l^^^1ll;raK In 
\oulii it I'riiic-ipalU u ni.u’kahli* tor il^* ;:rnth’ ami all'ic 
Ijuiialf ili'^jiu-itioM, hilt Ihr cold and nioi.-^t «*1iai'a( ti i' <•! tnir 
norlhcrn idiinalc^ always ]irc\cuts tlic lU'M lopmml of its 
i.iciihics, and tt'rniinalo it** lilc in a M*r\ Ihw nionth'.. 'J'hc 
InllowiiiLr aci'oiint of Iho liahir.'. and mannci^ t)! :! “pwiincii, j 
(il)-cvM‘d hy Dr. Clarke Ahel in Java, i.’\lill>ils the aiiim il 
ill inort» tavourahU*, hi«*anM' nii>j«‘ natural, eireiine t: lae'.. 

‘ W'hiNt ill .Ja\a,' Miy:i Or. Ahid, ‘lie lodged in a lurj^e 
l.mnirind Irta! near niy dwelling, and roinieil a hed hy in- 
liMtw ininii tlm Miiall linimlie- and coverini; tlieni wit' 
K^ne>. Dnrini^ the day, he would lie Mil h his In ad projeclini' 
heyoiul his nesl, watchiny^ uhoevi r niiiihl ])ass nmi«T, ami 
when hi' saw any one w ilh iVnil, Mould de.^ceud 1o obtain a 
share ol* d. lie alsvays retired lor the, ne^hl at setU-^et , ur 
sooner W be \nvi\ V>eet\ wiU led; ;n\d ru>e witli tVa- -^un and i 
viMted those IVoiu whom he halulualU recei\ed loud. On j 
Imard slnp he eo\nini*n\y sle\»t at Ihi* mast-head, alha- 
\\rap\»inL»; hinisell' nt> in a sail. Samelniu -. 1 pre- < i-ei'pied 
hi"^ tied, and teased him hy rern''inu 1“ ui\e it iii). Ihi these 
oeeasions, he would i*nd«*a\onr to jiiill the sad iroiii under 
me, or force me to ipnl it, and would not rest till I laid ii'- 
sioiii-il it. If all llie Siiils happi'iied to he set, he would html 
alMiul for some other ctncriim, ami eitla r steal one of tin* 
sailors' jackets, or empl) a hainm .ck «d’ it-', hlai.l cl-. JIis 
fjiNoiinle aumscnient iu JaMi w.is in s\uneniii from tin* 
hraiK'hcs of trees, or idimhine. <A» r the roi»fs of liovi-:es; on 
ho.iid, in haimin;^ ]»\ thi' riipe;, m rompiuo with the Iii'Ns of 
tile whip, lie wijuhi entice them to pla> li\ strikiin; tJunii 
uitii ht.s hand as they ]iasseil, and then hounding' hoin them, 
hilt ailowino them to o\erl.ike liim .uid enoaL;i‘ in a niuck 
sculile. Of s.ome small monkeys on hoard he l..ul\ little 
iioiiee whilst under the oh>er\alion of th.i* persons of the 
ship. Once, imleed, lie opeiils attempted to tlirow a small 
ca:.'e coiilaininn' thiec of tliem overhoard; hut I had reason 
to lu'lie\e that he was not s * indilVereut to their sociel\ 
when free Irotn observation, ihi one (’eca.-ioii 1 obseiweil 
him, hin;^' on his hack, partiall\ cosia'cd with a sail, I'oii- 
tcmplatinjx with ^rcat pra\il\ the n^niibols of a )oinm 
iii«»id;e\ w Inch was hound in»;' iner liini : at l-nutii, he cauuln 
him hs the tad and trii'd to envelope him in his cini rnio. 
"riie monkt‘y .seenn d to dnhkr the coiiiinemeiit, and lu’i'ke 
l'ri>m him, l>ut u^.iin reiu'wed ll.s e.imhi<]s, and lh< iijih fre- 
fpiently caught, alwa\s escaped. 'Mie inU rcoiiise, Imwevcr, 
did not seem Vo he that »»f cipials, for the orair_-i utaiie newr 
condeseeiidi d to nmip with the nionki \s as lu‘ did with tlu* 
hoys nl tile shij). Yet llu* nionkc\s had c\iiU‘hlly a j^reat 
j)n*dih‘ctu)ii for his company, for wiu uover lhe\ hroke loose, 
l]u\v look their way h> his ia*stin^-place. 

‘Hut thoii^Ii so ^ieiille wlu-a not e\cei'iUn;d> irritated, 
the oraujjj-outanfr couhi no exeited to ^iulenl rajii', ainl on 
one or two occasions coiaiiiitted an act w hich, in a lalional 
bcin^, \vould have hemi called the Ihreatmiimif ol‘ suicidi* 
If rejieatedly refused an oraiijn'e when he attempted to take 
it, he would shriek \ioh*ntly, and .-minu iurio\i.si\ ahout the 
ropes, llien return and emleaNour to i/hlain it : lY a^ain re- 
iiisi'd, he W'i>uld roll lor some time* like an imi^rN <*lnlil upon 
till* iltM'l;, lilti'riliji' tile piiTciMLi s( riMiiis, aial tlioii, 

suddenly slarliii;: up. rush i’uri.aisU ovtr the sub* of tlu* 
ship and disappear. <.)n lirst wilne-^siiiL:- this aet, w’e l]!oii; 4 lil 
that he had tlii'own InnisL-ll into llie sea j hut, oii seal’d nn!.*', 
louud him cinice.ilcd uiuk r the cliaiii-.’ 

It i'> \ery selilooi lltal llie adult oraMc:-oijl:iii li li.'is e-tmi- 
uiidiM- i\\v iili M r\ atiou of I'hMojie.iii ^ An mlen’.stni;^ |)a|;er, 
relaliNc to lUo oapturo of au mdi\idual seven tdt hi-di, 
likesu-,e from tho piMi nf Dr. (llarke Ahel, is contained in 
llie liltcenth xoivum- of the Asiu/f- lir.nnrf, -.v. This aniuial 
wus diM-osered hs rompauy of a merchant sh.i), at a 
place catlrd Kainho.,u, ou ibr iiniih-wosl i o.i-.t of Sumatra 
on ilsi)Ot\UuT.Ulu-iv «v,v 1,U1 !;.;v tnv,. „r rui.Uin. a 

ftrouiMl II w;.:, ,.t Uut Iv,. \,.„1 i. l,,„n a .li-taM.v, 

ior his le-s ivnv «.ih ui.ul up t.. t'„.. Un.v,, ..u.ltl,.. 

Iiatnos yiv «itli hiui. On tl,,. ..i' 

the boats ovw. la- .aim- tUmu li..ni il,.- in «ln.-!i In- 
was dlsi-oVi-rtHl, ami math- I..,- a .-Inini. al - <li>tan.-.-. .-v 

lublting', as ho ino\cd, the appearance of a tall man-hki; 


figure, covered w’itli shinint' brown hair, walking erect with 
a waddlinp; ijait, but somctiiiK'.s acceleratiu|? liis motion W'ith 
his hands, and oi'ca.diuially iiiipellinjjr hinisclf forward hy 
tile l)ou*5li of a tree. 1 1 is niolioii on the ‘iroiind was evi- 
dently not his natural mode ol’ proe^e^ don, for evi'U when 
assisted by his hamls or a sti- k it was I w arid vacillalin<:j ; 
il was iieci'.ssarv to sv'e liim anu ii'^st tlie tn-es to estimate 
his slren<;th and a^ilit). ‘Un bein.;^ driven to a small 
clump,’ say.s Dr. Alud, ‘he eained h\ one sju’in^^ a very lofty 
hianeh, and bounded from one hiLim li to ;mot Ikm* wiih the 
swiftness of a eoiuniou monkey, hi.s proLM’css beiio; as ra]>id 
as that of a ^wift h' rse. .A lU‘r receiMiii; live halls, hi-; ex- 
ertion.'- relaxetl, and reclining e xhau'-tid a;_':iin'-l a bram-li, 
he* Noiuite'il a <|uanl.ilv of hbuid. I'ho iimmiiTnlimi of tin* 
Imnle-rs be-inii bv tin- I ime e xluiustt'fl, tlu’V were oi>liL:i.d to 
ft‘11 tlu' tn-e in ewiler to obtain him. hut what was tlu ir -nr- 
]»riMe*, to se-e him, as llu* lre‘e was l‘allinj»’, elh'ci hi.s ledieat to 
allot lu*r, w illi -e*eminjilN uMdiniinishe-d vipmr ! In fact, llu'V 
w eit* e ompLlIed to cut dow n all llu; trees before tlu-y ‘'ould 
fore-i* lorn U) e omb.it bis e-neiiiie's on the* around, and w hen 
linalK o'M‘rpo\ve‘re(l b\ nuuiber.s. aiul nearl\ in a d) int:’ state*, 
he i/A d a spear made ed’ a ^up\^le wueul, which woiihl hav<^ 
w Uh-vU.od ibe stvo’io^th of the' ste>\U»’st man, and bnike* it like* 
a leed. It wa-. ^l:;t^*dl»\ thosi* who aided in liis de'.alh, that 
tile lium.in-liki* e‘\ pre*->ion of his e-ountenanct*, ami Ills 
pite*'>u- nu’.r.iier of ]d.iciM;.r his luiiub. t-M'r bi.s wound- , dis- 
Irc.s.-ed thi'ir feehiiLs as almost to make* them <|Ue'>tioii 
tlu* nature* e»f l!:i' ae’i liu’\ we re e uiiJinitl iiej-. lb* was -i xe ii 
fi-el hi'.' 1'., w it 11 a broad evp’.uuh'd eju*st, ami uarvow w ai.sU 
Jlis chin wa-, l‘rm;Md willi a heard lliat e*urle«l lua.tU on 
eaeli side', and f-miedan oruanuntal tatla-r than a IVi^httiil 
r.ppeiida^e to Ids visa;;e*. His arm-, were loiie i ve'u in pro- 
])oriii>n to Ids heielit, lull Idsle^sweu’e mneh shorter. I’pon 
I ill* \\lude‘,‘ ad Is his ]iiuo raiiher, ' lu* w’a-» a woiulert ul hi ard 
t<» liehoM. and lluTe* was nu-re al .ml him to excite* auni/e- 
nuait than fear, jlis hair w.e, snu'otli ami tilossy, and his 
w lude appi'iiraiiei* diowid Inm to l>e in (lie i'nll \ip,f.a:r of 
\«;ulh and si ren'..'lii.’ 
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pri.e ^Siaiiianu'.] 

d. 1 he* ///#/>//» ( P. U allies) i.s an interest in^ 

•sj)ee ie (»f up,* diM-ovei’etl m Sninalra hy llie combined re- 

se-an 1:. .,f the* late Sir Stamford ICillles, ami the Fremdi 

iial in ai isN, Ihasd ami 1 .)un ama'lli*. It is the lar^ist e.f tlu? 
sulnli\ i-iuu of pilitions. or apes elisiiuuui-.lifd hy the ]!<ssst^-s- 
Moii e>f small rudime nt. M V call«»siiies, and in this rcspict, as 
we‘ll as in its iiitelk'-. * ’...il ac(pairenu.:n(s, i.s ct)iiddej ably 
interior in the .scab; ( i natural heinp^s to the chinipaiizco 
ami oranjr-outaiip’. lib bkiill is small and depruijsed; iU 
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fiU^O na&ed and hlark, a Ipw nd liaiis only nnirUiuj*- Iho 
Ibn’huad and cliin ; tlui t*yt?s dct'ply ^uiik iiinlfr l:ir”o pr«)' 
joptinj^ brows; tho iioso broad and ilal. willi opon 

nostrils; ibo mouth opcais alni:»vt th:* .irtifiihiliun of tho 
jav’s ; thu checks iin? sunk uiuha* lii^li cluvlv-ljoin's, ami 
the chin almost riKhmcntarv. 'J’luj liair over the whole 
budy is extremely thicL. ami uf a trlossy black colour, 

liliich closer on the slioiilders, hack, and limbs, than on the 
belly, which, jiarticularly in the Icmales, is nearly naked, 
'^riie scrotum of the males, aNo, furnisbed with a tuft of 
very lon;^ .^traij^ht liair, which (Ic.-ceiids to the knei*, and 
readily <listintj^ui>.hLs this se\ IVoni tlie females, w liicli, on 
the ollic.T hand, are ea^ih rec.);^nis(Ml b\ their naked hr<M4s 
and bellies, and prominent niaiiinue t(*rminated In lari;e 
iup])les. d he 4‘ars art* entirelv conreah'd l)> tlu? hair of the 
)ie:nl : lhe\ an* nakeil, ainl, Iikt* all llu? otht'i* iiake‘il [larls, 
ol II dee]) )»Iack c.dnur. lleiK'ath the < hiii then* is a lartio 
hare vacU, of a l;i\ and oily api)ear.mce, whit li is distended 
with air wh(*n tlu* animal nii-s, and in that stall resembles 
an enormous goitre. It is m all res})ects similar to that 
alreadv di'serihro in tin; oranj;’ onlaim', and undouht<*dly 

as,,i-,ts in swt'lliTiiJ!; the vohiine of the Miici*, ami producin«r 
ihuse asVuuudiu'^ evies, wbieli, aceovWntf to M. l.)u\ viuceUe s 
aeeounl, may be heard at the distanee. of si*vera\ miles. 

Nor is this the onl\ point in whu-h lhi*s(' two s])i;ru‘s n* 
S(‘iiihle one another, 'flu* siamaoL^, bke the uran:^ uolanir, 
has thi* hair of tin* head dire<*li‘d forwards so as to shade the 
forehi'ad, as in llui liuntan s[)i*eies, ami that of the Ihri'-ariu 
direetml upwards tow aids the elbow : when.*, eneoiinti'riii}^ 
llie liair of the hiiim‘rns, wliieli ”t‘ows in the eontrai N direc- 
tion, it ilu'ms a jintiunienl riiH*. lJul tin* most i-xtiauidiimry 
])art of the organization of this s])eeies. (‘oiisi-ts m ll.e union 
of the index and middle lliini*rs of the posterior c'Xtremilics, 
fn in wloch it di*ri\es its s])eeili<’ apiiellati ui of sy//i/o.'7/////.v, 
and which. heiiijL; eonneeteil top.ether as far as tlu* nail jumi, 
arc alto;»cl her ilestimte of scparalt* or imlividiial motion. 

'rill' lialiits ami eharacler of the siaman^ are so Mvidly 
paiah (I h\ M. l)u\am*elle, from oliM‘r\ atiohs made upon 
ttiis animal in Ins native fore.^ts of Sumatra, that ai* eaiuiot 
do better than translate his aceoiint as eomiimnicated in a 
letter to M. K. l.hivier. * I’his sjiecies,' sm\ s M. Dm aiicclle, 
‘is vei*) eomition in our forests (those, naiiiel\, in the 
iieitihbourhood of lleneoolen, in Sumatra), and i }ia\L had 
lrei|ueiit opportuniUes of ohsi*rviii”‘ it as well in its wihl 
blale, as in bondage. The siaman^s generally as.scmhli* in 
numerous troop.s, condue(cd» it is said, h\ a chief, whom the 
Malays believe to be invulnerable, i»rol)ahly because he is 
more a;^ilo, powerful, ami diilienlt to attain than the rest. 
Thus united, they salute lbi» rising- and the settin*.? sun w ith 
the most levrille eries, w'hie.h may he heard at the distance 
of many miles, and which, wdion near, stun, when they do 
not frii^bteu : this is the morning call of the mountain 
Malays, but to the iuliubitants of the town, w ho are unaeeu.s- 
tomed to it, it is a most insiipportahle annoyaneix liy way 
of oompcnsatioii, they keeji a tirofound silence duriii'^ tlni 
day, unles.s w hen interrujited in their repost? or their slei*|). 
XHese animals are slow' amlhea\y in their t^ait; they want 
€*onrtdcnce when they climb, and aj^ility when they leap, so 
that they may be easily eaiif^ht, w hen they <*an he surprised. 
J3ut nature, in depriving them of the means of reailily 
eseapmr; danger, has ciicmwod them wdtli a vi<^ilanee which 
rarely fails them ; and if they hear a noise which is un- 
known to them, even at the distance of a mile, fri*;!!! seizes 
them, and they i mined in tely lake lli^hl. When surprised 
on the “round, liowe\er, they may he eai>tnred without 
resistance, either overwhelmed with fear, er coiiseiou.s of 
their weakness and the impossihilit \ ol‘ eseapiiuj;:. At 
jlrst, indeeil, they endeavour to a\oid their pui?aiers hv 
lli^^lH, audit is tlien that their mal :ol(lre?>s in this exeri is»* 
becomes most apparent. Their hedy, tt)o tall and heu\y lor 
their short .slender thi“li.«^, incliiu*s lhrw:ird, and availinn 
tlu-niselve-. of tlu‘ir loni;- arms as eiiitc*hc-, tlic\ thus ail • 
vanee by Jerks, w'liich re.si‘iuhle the hol)hlin“ of a lame man, 
whom fear compi‘ls to iiuiki* an extra'irdinary i-llort. 

‘ However numerous the troop m.iy he, il one i>. woniuled 
it is immediately ahandoiu'il by the ri*'.!, unlcs.', indeed il 
ha])pen to he a yonn^ one; then the luodier. who either 
CMi'ries it, or follows close behind, sti>i)'', halls with ir, and 
utterintj; the iiio.st frijihtfiil cries, preeipilales her:-elf upon 
the common enemy with op»?n uioiith and amis extended. 
Hut it is manifest that these animals are not laaile fur <‘om- 
bat ; they neither know bow to deal ilor to slum a blow'. 
Nor iii their uiatcruul aftcctioii displayed only in oioments 


ofdanLi:ep: the care wiweh tho feinalos hostow upon their 
otlsprinu- is so tender, and even relined, that oik' would bo 
alino.st tcm])tcd to attribute tho sentiment to a rational 
rather than an iiistiiietive process. It is a curious ami in- 
tcre.stih;;’ spectacle, wliieli a little preeaiilioii lia-^ sometimes 
cnahlefl me to witness, to see tliese females carry their youni^ 
to the ri\er, wash llu-ir taccs in spile of thi‘ir ou h ries, wiju* 
and dry them, and allo^i'thcr hi'slow n])oii ihi'ii* eleaiilinoss, 
a time and allcntion that, in many ease^, the elnlflreii of 
onr own species mi'.;lit well eiuy. "I'he Malays related a 
ihel to me, which I ilouhled at lir.sl, hut which ] helic^e to 
he in ri nn-at measuii; c iiilirmed h\ my own suliseijiient 
ol).si*r\ at ions ; it is, that tin* \ onie^ sianiaio^’s, wIoI.-nI yet loo 
weak to Jin alnie, are alway s <*arried by imliMduals of their 
own sex, h\ lhi.*ir fathers it* they are male*-', ami by their 
iiiolhers il* ii'inales. f hav(? al.so hi-eii assured that the-o 
animals frc<(iieMlly h<.»come the prey of the tiuer, Iroin the 
same species of fa .'.ei nation wlmdi .serpents *iie related to 
exereia* over bird.-., scinirrel.s, and other small uinmMls. 

• Sio-Miude, howe\er lon.U', sec?ms to ha\(' no eli. el in 
modilyine th.(» eluiracteristie defeels ol’lhi.s apt*, hir. stupidity, 
his sUi^'iishness, and his aw kwardm*' It, i-. true, that a 
h'w ^ sullice t<Mo:vki‘ him as ‘leutle and eoiileiited, as ho 
was heforo wild ami disuiistrid; hut, eoietitutionally Imiid, 
lu; m‘V(*r accpiirc'. the fiiuilianty ot* other apes, and cM-n Jiis 
siihinisvion ap]iears to la* rather the rc-'UU (.1* ext ri*hii* :•:» illiy, 
than el'.iny deLiix*e uf d >n lidence er alleeli ai. 11. ■ i.; aim )St 
■ipially iii-cii.''ilde to “oofl or had treatment: 'ji-iirinde :-.ml 
re\enL'.e are seiilim<*nl-. e<iually stram.u: to him. All Ids 
si‘n.**es are dull and imiii rl'cet ; if lie re; 4 ardsan olipi t, it i-; 
niaiiife’.lU without any iuientiuii — if he tmi.'iio, n, it iii- 
voluiilarily. lii a wo.al, tlie ‘-iamanyr e ,hii)il'- an :d. f nc • oj 
! all mtellretual f.ieully : atid il‘ auiniaU were to \y ela-^ d 
aeerirdiu^* to ihi’ir mental rajsicihes, lie wont 1 eertaniiy 
occupy a \t*i*v ini’i*rior stall iii. l^le.’^l ciuniiioiily ?ijuatlefl 
j on hii^ ii'iiii-, with Ins loin: arni-^ twini'd r-Mim! hnii, and Ids 
: he. id coiieealed helween Id.-^ lei'.'', a [i<>iiti'.n \»l'ieli lie aNo 
' oeenjiic', wild d sleepin“', he i.-^ ^ellioni loused Ir iii his 
lelli.ii'uv, nor diM’-' he hi'eak i- .Ii.*iiei*, unless at inlmwals to 
’ iilli-r a (li'.a!ru*. al.le «*ry, which m s.-und approaelie-^ to that. 

I of a turkey cuk, 1 ill which apia'ars to he c.xprotiMj of no 
; si'iitinienl,’ m.r (o ile<*lare .my waiit. and w Idi li in reality 
e\ p ri'.-'-'-e-^ not Idiii',’ i huii' ei* iineU is in ?ni!a‘icnt to excitt;, oi 
di\esl him ol* Jii-» natural letiiar;:y : he lakes Ids food with 
indiir.Mviiee, carrie-s it to Id^ luouih willioiil avidity, and ^ecs 
him i.*ll* depi i\ ed of it widiuiil K*:itily in;;ir idllier surjiris..* or’ 

. recent meiil.’ 

I .1. Tho Jl'n.drxi {!\ irtifis, K. Lhiv.) has a bluish black 
I fiici*, sh;;hlly linked w ith brown ill the liiiiialo : the eyes 
^ are aj)pro\imaled, and d«.*ei»ly sunk ill tho head, owimj; to 
I tlu* prominent hrow.s which siirmoimt thorn ; ihcrois scarcely 
any forelmail ; lli.* uo-e i, imt altogether so tint as in tho 
i siamaii,L>, and the iio'^lrils open by laroo lateral shts; the 
; chin i'^ pi*o\ ided with a fi*'.v hairs by way ol hcanl, and the 
I ears an* almost eoncealed by loop; while whisker.'^, which, 
j nmlin;; into a narrow hand, crt>ss the lor»*liead i',i»medial«'ly 
liver the eyehrow.s. It i.-, diilicult to ^i\e a preci’..* idea of 
! the colours of this animal, particularly as they are liable to- 
j eonsiileralde xarlatiein on account of a^’i* and si‘\. 1 he lur 

1 it.’^iilf is of a softer and mure woolly iiualily than in tlu; other’ 
species: it is of a \ery dark brown colour on llii? liciiM. 
breast, lu'lly, ami inner surface of iht? arms and thi^h.s. bn* 
conies insensibly li'^liler mi the neck and shoulder., ai ii 
tin.’illy assume'* a hlnml hu.* a!iu I'L whil**, «>u tin* loirts .n il 
hips. The piifMeri*»r f.ie -nflhe lld^^Iis i'. a nnxlnre of hrov. n, 

I while, ami red; ami l!ie hacks of tlu* h.md' and f.*oi .ne 
' veiw dark brown, like the hell>. '.riiu f*..ode i. not mi hairv 
■ in front a.-^ tin* imd-*, lu r e\ohr.iw , ar*- I« - j)r'-m: 'o ut, mid 

i her whiskers simdb*r. d*l:e y*.m- :.:e ol :i m i.orm 'traw 
colour. Il ishkewiM*to M. l)o^.m*•elle tl..it weai’c imlehte.l 
I f)!- the knowledge of fins .p. eu-, .old f -r the only :iee(»unl. 

J whii‘h we (jos.'^e*'.'* ol ii'i ii.ilni.i and ce*aie.m,. It iiili.ihil', 

I llio sanu; eouniries and locahta*-. a*, the siamanj;;, hut i * U 
I fre(]ueully ncou, a^* iU surpn in:; aoihty enables it eusil\ to 

! elmle observation in* cm ape pni'.uil. 

! ‘ Tlmso :i]>e'.,* sa\s M. Du\ mu’i'lle, ‘ whii-h live i.'.me l*re- 

i .pieiitly i'*ol.ite'l ill couples ih.m ill families, are tl.e iia st 
j rare of tlu* j:euus found in the neij^Uhoi.rlu.od of Hriieooleii. 
\\*ry dill'ereiit from the siamanjj; in its siirpri.^m;; Ui^ility, tho 
wouwou e.sea|K;s like a hinl, and like it can only hi* shot 
Ilyin*;: scareelv lins it perceived the ajipi arai.ee of danger, 
when it is already far dUtaut. Climbing rapidly to the l<ip.^ 
uf the troori, it then seizes the most llexiblc brunches, and 
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it--!r l A.' or In sonin- «‘(|nipni>t-. it 

si»rin‘_i- v.ncr<‘- iivrK , uilli-nil nflnj l :is \\ ilJioiit 
I'. ,lt^l i-.u-. oi’i- tlN li . t :in<l iip''-'*'**’- As ;ini' 

int'i. till' >'.'M \tiM(inl.M;ir\ riiciill). Il is Irss 

. ll -.n ;):n i!-' Iiin\ nilKMlI'; uFii Uinn* iM-.mipt 

and -'fMci r-i)!. ini Hs in ijumTs an* li-ss liv\-ly than ut 

111,* \ f-!;.- Ill T- ihT..! : Innkinir inrndy upon Ihr ox- 

ni' ih -1, tait-r ariiis and slnni liandy nun 

0. .|ifd I"* f»i Ill'll MippO' in-.r it-, lnu'^'•l^•s vlto >n 

Idrn- - so Naliirn, h()U»\cr, 

ija- (I'll .I'd It a i.ii't,"** |»“ll mii nl* inlnlll^t'ina* ; in 

ihi-. part aail.n it is in no v .i\ supt.‘ri"r 1«) llu* .siaiiian j : l>'ttli 
■ iwTi*' , 1 Till alls di’pi i\i d ul' that liijili a lul r\ pa ndnd |.»ri*- 

hnad, wliirii nidiratis siijH'il.jr intnllrrliial pnssi r.s. and this 
. oiin nl' tilt* pnnrip.d ptiinls ..1’ laiinridrnri* bi’tssnrn llii'in. 
W li.il I li.is** nis -nil -.cnn, huswvrr. miivini'i's iiin llial ills' 
ssnii'.S'Mi is aisi (•p||l,!t* ul a <’«‘rl:iin l•dll(■ali'•n : it li:is ik,! tin* 
inipfi lni bald,* .ipalbs nl fbr .siaiirui^: it tna\ bt* I ri!ib1‘*nril 
i»r pl,*a.si*il : il Ila-. fV.iin ilan:,*-« r, ainl i?» Si‘nsil)li* nl' ^nuil 
tri'al : if is rnranis, iainiliar, and sniiK'limc.s 

(’\,*n ’rinnrjji dnpnsfd ,d'lln‘ j^ntlural ^ai*k sn romark- 

.dd,' III llu* siamanir. it^i ' lA i.s very nearly llif saiiio: so that 
Il -.1 .'iM appi'ar ihal this ornau di^es not jirodin*** the rth*rt 
<•1 iin r* asin;^ ills* sound U'«4ually a11rihulr«l t«) it, or i*lM\tha1. 
il hi* r, id:u*eil iu tin* wouwsni h\ some auahiirous for- 

in.it j.','.' 

'11 .* linijht of the adult wonssoii. iiu*asnred from tin* ^^olo 

1. f tbs» f,n»l to llii* i-nr.sn id' tin* ln*ail, is l\Vi» !l*i*t s4*si.*n or 
, ill. 111 ' .: ssbrn r-laiiihriL’ in an nprinlij povtun*, iN fo!« 0 ’ 
.inu^ loMils loucb tin* ‘’rtniud: tin* llimnlts i,f tin* hainl'^ 
an- IS - hurt, bill llmsi* 4,f tin* f,'**l an* l«»u';* in protiortion, 
.,nd rapald.* <*1 in*uo* ,*<'int>li*t,*l V «*pp,>’-'t‘il to tin* other Ions : 
it b.is -.'ll ill iia!a*il ,’all"‘ itics, is ••ntiri-l\ ilrvtiluti* ol tail ami 
i*l'<‘,*L piiirb"', aii*l III I I iwr p'-po'-ts |M rli-i*tl\ r<*M-nihls*.'s lint 
i-oiiini.iM apes nfila* '!ibb»n f iiiiils . 'Dn* leiiiab* is ia|ln*r 
Miialier I !i in lb.- m de ; ii is kii'tssn bs dillen-nl names in 
SiMii 'l I'.i lliat nf ssonw’oii is tin* most eoninioii, ami is 
iiKMiil fo iniif 'fe till* \oice ,d'lln* .mim.il. 

.‘t. ’I'lie //.'» (/'. /•*'////' w/. (lo 'lf.) is aiiolln*!' spocic'i dis- 
i'.sni.'il, lil.i* II:.* s’ ini lUM and Svitiiwolu diirim^ tin* expedi- 
tinii t»l SirSt.ind- rd U:illles and MM.Dianl and I )iis tun*i*Ile 
into tin* nne\;do,,'d 1‘on’sts of tin* interior td' Snmal ra, and 
naiiii d b\ M. (ii*olVro\ S|. llilain*, afti*r the fir>l i»f these 
ilisiiiu'.ni b'-d /.oiihioisis. 'J'lii.s aiinn.il, u lii' h is e-alU*il onnko 
bs the .M.das .s of Ibid.ino, ap]M*:iis to be of very rare occur 
rfiier ; iicc, do I’lii:'^ til'(e»*ii iiiniilbs* n-sifli’Mce oil tin* island, 
tin* I'n nch Mat iir.ili.s! s abns,* ii iDii’il iicsri' bat! natson lo 
■-os|;r,*i i!‘. c\i-t' iii''*, llniniib lliey Innl penelrati*il llic woods 
:n ail directn'iis fnr the cNjm'S.s piirp<»s,* of ins estiiial in^ its 
!• \sasi»nl\ a shi'i’t linn* pri*sions to ths’ir ihijiartniv* 
ili.’.i U,. \ 111 , nil- \be ilisi'osery ; ami asiln*Y enjo\**d no i»i>p,»r- 
inniU of liaisin'^ its nianiu*rs, \\«' an', consruuenlly. d<*- 
1 n.esl .di'iiOs,' mi.'t i-'.tin^ ili-taiks s\ hnh has •* bi‘i*n furnisln'd 
rc*j ;iriliii|', tin h dnls ami l■eon^^nly «d’ llie s[u*cu*s lasf <h*- 

-eiibi*.!. 

'i’In- -.i.'o of tin- oiinko i'< .i. lltlb* I**-.', tban that of tin* sv,ni- 
'.,■". 1 . I.isshieh !l bear*, so dose a rc-eiiiblaina* in ibrtrt ami 
pr .pot li'ni lb. 11 ibe.si' two .specii*s an* olds to be ilistm- 
Toi-lu'd bv tin* ililfi-n'in-i* id’ tiu’ir roloiir.s. That sd’ the 

• ■md.,., 1 - lo voiiei.,! Mack, less dei‘t) .iml hrilliaiit iml**ed 
tb.in 1 * 1 . it i>t' t\\v* -i.iinana, .iml in s»‘me <leii:ree reM’uddinu 
t In- I nr ,d‘ tin* ss oiis\ oil in its h-uuth .ind thii*kiu*.ss, ami in 
tin* bi’iiwo shade ssbn h il asninn-s in <-erlam lioliN, i>artii*ii- 
l.ifls on llu- loin-,. s\lii,-li are a umform ilark hrown. 

lin-r res< iMM'*s tin* latter animal hy its larj^i* white whiskers, 
nniiine to form a seanly while lu'ard under tin* cliiii, and t»y 
a ii.irrow band id' the s inn* i'id,»nr aeross tin* forehead. i ue 
ilo-'-il i-, not iiakid ami ililalable as in tin* sijiinaufx, but 
« ids 111 , ip* sparim'ls fnrnislied with short hair than the 
bn* 1 st ami bi*lls . ami tin* sendum is provided ssith a huio 
ti. '.nb ui tuft of hair, tippeil ssith red, and hanoimj dosMi 
n,'.nl\ t,» the knee. 'I'hn fi-mah', ai-conliin^ to M. I>ns ancelle, 
ha , til • ind,'\ ami miildle finders id’ the ]>i)stci:ior i*\lreini 
lies aiei.-l -as m the siamaiitr; and upon dissectii»ii it svas 
fomd lb it tills .inimal had fourteen pairs of ribs, hi*ino t>in> 
more tliaii m \\u^ other >pe<‘ii's. ‘Thus,' suss M. nuvam*dllt*, 

* til*- oiio.ko in-'i , a i-lo^,‘ n*seiiihl:iiice 1,1 tin* siamaiijx in the 
nature and < o!e;iv of it , fui*^ to the svouwini in its svhite 
4*sd, rows ami whiskt rs, ns. ph>sioom.iuy and general pro- 
jiniti'ius, in the absiiui* of the j^nttural sack, and in tho 
uimmid'lln* ituh-v and m.,l lie-lhie^-r on tUo jund liands 
the female Olds. This se\ fmtin r ililVors 
itii fc-mallci* staiiirc and the ah^eiice nl* the] 


svhii*h no fiirlhc*r traci^ remains llian tsvo li>*ht hviwvn Tuarks 
over llie I'sc's. With tlii.s exi etilioii Ibt* head is nnifonnly 
black : tin* breast ami l,ellv hasi* si*rs litihi hair, hut tlial ,d 
tin* hiu'lv and slumlders is (‘XTremi‘l> lon.u’ ami thick, ainl 
liiruis a kind of mane, id‘s\hi<h vim* Iratas likew is<* exi- I, 
though in a .smaller dee;iee, in tin* siauian*.’ and woiiwoii, 
'I'ht* iiair id' the fore-arm in holli se\, s, to |ialov at h ast 
fr,»m the lil lioj^raphie plates tif M. K. i'nsii-r, is resersetl, *.i-^ 
in thi* si.innmijr ainl oran^ oiilaiu- : whiht in tin. w >usvoii, it 
is direi'fed towards tin* s\ rist as in onlinars loaiiiin.ih. 

u. The I'/VVyo// (/•*. A//*, Lin.), oriuinallv dcsi-iihcfl In 
Ihill'on ami Dauhenton, and eoiifbinnk'd hv Sir Siainford 
ILillIcs (in his Catalo;.;!!** id’ SuTna(i*an .\ niinal.", iiiseited in 
tin* l.'dll solmue (d’ the 7Vv.'//w/e//o//.N a/' fho LuinniUi S 
rtf'h/) ssith tin* iiunko, is. Imsvever, a ser\ distm<*l 
and ililVer-* not i»nls in il^ external ch.iraclers, hut likewise 
in ili internal conformation. It is imh*ed trin* that tln-i* 
Tsvo s|)<*i‘ics |■e''emhle oin* am tln'r in tin* i|ualits and 
colour id’ tlicir hair, and in the svhite cir<*le sshich im>re or 
les.s MiiToiinds tin* face of both, hut llu* liaiidsainl fcid i,f tin* 
iiunko are black, like the rt*st of the iiody, s\ hilst in tin* i*ib- 
hon thev ari* hold ores, and form ii sirikino contrast w ith t lie 
Cidour of tin* ollun* parts; tin* hair of tin' fore-arm, likesv\.-e, 
is res(*rse,l in the hirnu-r spi‘i*iv‘s, and diivclcl in tin* ummI 
manner lo\vnrds tin* wrist, in th,* l;,tU*r; at least ^wrU i.-^ the 
diiei lion uim'Ii to it in tlie i iiijias ifio of Hulfoii.and there is 
indhiiio wjiiil to tin* i*onlrars eitlnT in hi-* ileseriplion, or in 
that of tin* ;*ct‘nr:d'* l)aubeii!.on, wiiose notice it coukl ind. 
tl■*ssibl V fail to lias ,* altracte.d. Innl it existerl in hi-; ^jieciiin*n : 
llif* imb'.v ami middle himl to, -, nii* ^'-p.ir.ili* in tin* b niah* 

I v*hh' 'M, ss lulsl in tin* onnko tin) are um!, d (;d\\a\- pi 
; sumiiio that M. l)us :nice]If‘ s -ta-cimeii', V, CP* n ails the ma 
j and fi'male of the '.ana* s]»i*fic-', of which lln-r,* i,-. }»ni,,l 
.son to ilouht); ami, fmalls, ila-ve ai*'* hut iwelsi* piir- ol 
nhs in tin* oibt),ni, ami fourti'cn in the onnki-, as ileioon- 
.sli'ateil hv till* ilis’^ections id’ Danlu-nion ami I )us a iic* Hi* 
respect is i‘ly. 

U'ln: oihhoii ohsersiil by Ihilfoii wM’;, likelln' *jenei:ilils ,d' 
its (*i>noeii(‘|-.s, <)f;i alfci’lninafe di-'p-isilioii, ami ijiiicl 

ami delibi'rate in all its moscnienls; it ssas fearful (d’ cold 
and dam}> weatlnr, ami leceisi-il tlni bread, fruit, anil otln r 
eatahl»*s ss inch its s Isitei’s presented to it, ssith a ot'iillein'-s 
\ 1*1 V dilVereiit from the abrupt and I'aoi’i* iiianniTs of tin* 
niitnki'vs and liaho.Mis. It ssa.s brought from tin' Indian 
Archipela;:o. 

7. 'i'In* l*ifht’rnx /ri/t t\f//s of Cu’idlVos, also ( alleil won 
Wiiu hs tin* iMalass, i-^ a spreie.s of which sve hast* at. pre*,eiit 
hut ail imperfect know Ii*iloe. Il closely |•^•.semhh*.s tin* 
P* hut is of a uniform ;ishy“orcs etilioir, svitli a hhn*k, 

naked fa<-e : anus .still loiini'i* than in that spec'ii*-, ami 
much larp;er callosities. Its hair is of a softi-r and more furry 
«|Uality tlian in tlie i«ther ajies, ainl its faci' is .surroimdi il 
l>y a circk* of lii;hl ^re),lln' ears, hands, fee*l, and liip id’ tin* 
head htniiLT Vi‘rs ilark hnisvii. Professor ( 'ow |»er, s\ ho de- 
scnhc.s this animal, obtained his siici imen from the M‘iliiCi*a 
Islands, svhere the "pi'C'li's is olten .'i-en swin;*injjf itself 
amoii^- tin* loiii' '.li'inlcr hr;inclies of tin* hainhoos. It i.s 
saiii oltcn to walk ui>riL*^lit : ds halnts an* ai'livi*, and its dis- 
position irritable ami passionati*. 

A 1 L L I jK i\ NS. I St*e 1 1 h u i-:*i - 1 cj ^ , | 

A1MCLIJ’’S. one id’ (lie most c*eichratetl (ireek painters, 
is oeneralls ousidered to ha\t* hei*n a native of the litllo 
islaml i>f (’iis in the .V-oean >t'a. N(*arly all that we kimsv 
about him, svitli the c\i*i*pti,in ol .some fow seatt<'rcd notice.s, 
is i-ontained in tin* lorh cbati. and the ,'I5th hniik of Pliiiy’.s 
iWtfuntf 'J'ln* tinu* of his birth is not lixi*d, hut 

we an* toM that he was at the heiiilit of his n'putalion in 
(>1. < or ahold n.e. d.kJ ; and as he painteil a mvat many 
])orlrads of IMulip, the father id' Alexander, In* eould not lie 
a \er\ \e\ni” man in ii.r. .’kio, the time of Philip's death, 
lie also siir\i\cd Ale\amh*r, who dicil n.c. d'-id. 

IIi.s chn-f master was Paiiiphdns, a Macedonian, and a 
distiimpii'-hed artist, whose fci* was very hioh. Apelle.s 
n’ceived iiistinict ion from him at Sie\on, a city wliii-li 
for some lime hi'kip* ainl afirr this dab* had a h]i:h n ini- 
t:ili,ni as a m bool holli of sciili>turc and paintiin.;. Of lii.s 
c.irln*st essays wi* know notliirio^: hut we are told that his 
fhlij^eiii’e was uiiwearieil, ainl that Jio in'Vi-r passed a day 
without doinjjf soimithinij^ : ‘ nt mni Zi'/c.r;// cinceinh* t-xc r- 
cerot artem;' WinUelinann iidi rpn m the.se wunls !<» iin*an, 
H 3aevor passed a tlay with, ml tr\iiiix to im])riAo 
^ Ik idrai^htsinan,* a .sense which tin* woiilswdl 
story ol’lii.s first ueijtiaintance w ith 
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rmtoi'ODOs ihp Rhf)(li:iii painter, ns inUl ))y pliny, is nm- who Ptirried it to liis ntnlivc town Scepsis, in tlioTronil, On 
•litahh* l-> llip f'lmrjiftLM* oi hotli arti'^ts: inrit-ffl Apelles is his dealh it fell into Iho hands ot‘ iii?^ heirs; who, nol hcin»jr 
iniM’h ]H*ai>ed lor tlie ainl plain rlcaliiiM of his of a literarv tiim. and yet aware, prohahly Ironi the; ii»-.tru< ' 

eharaeler. Another story is told of Apelles .is ha\inn five'll tions of Nelt?ns, ol' llie f^reat value orilie deposit, acted in a 
II to the well Unown sayinir. that a shoemaker slmuld not manner natural loionoh in siieh eireuinstanees. '^I'o pre\ciil 
^o heyond his last. Apelles pl.jced a picture winch he had the hooks tVoni o 4 *tthijr into tlie hands ol’ the Kinj^ ol‘ J\‘r 
ilninhial in a pnblie jilaco, aiul c onceahvl hiniseir hehind it iramus, in wIiom.; d\*ininion they resided, ami who possibly 

in onler to licar tlo^ criticisms of l he pavsers-liy. A shoe- mi'^lit have riMnovcd them to the Ijinious lihrary c/f that 

maker fihscrvcd a defect in lln‘ sIkm*, and tiie jiainter forth- eapitiil willumt luueh rci^aid totiie riirlits of the owners, tlK*y 
w »tli eonvi ti-d It. Tile euhkler eano' . main llie m'Xt da\ , and eoneealed them in a cellar under j^round. Here lliey re- 

hein!^ si>niewhat ene/ajr.'im'fl by tin* sneeess of his tirst mained until they were purchased by Apidlieon from the 

remark, lu-i^an to e\I<’nd his censure to tlie Ic'.!- of the ll^nre, ileseondants of the person.; by whom the v had been thus 
when tile a Ilf.; rv painter llinisl vuif his head from hehind the sreiired, about a eeiiturv and a half aft erwa ids. '! lu*y ha4l, 
piefiireand i-dd the .slioenialo-r (o kei*j) to his trade. li(»wt;\er, siilfered ijiiieii I’rmii their Ioiilt enlonihmenl, .'iid 

A pelles e\e( Ilfd in Lfi io-e and bi'aut y. "I'he jiainh'r, who t he e()j>\ ists w lioiii A pidliet>n employt'd to tranx iiljc them 
laboiiriMl inee.'.', (iill\ . as we ha\ e -«M-n, to impn»\ his ^Kill were not mt\ well i|iialill«Ml t<j restore I lie iia-saL'e.- w hah 
in iliMwiii'.:, ]iroli.ilj|v tro^le<l much to that hraueh of his had been rendered illegible. A\ hmi liius h r thi' lir.^l tinu? 
an as to eulonnii'/ : lie onlt ummI four e(jlniirs, a^ we are |nihlished, tliey <*on wap lent ly ap])eari*d in a vm*y Ian It) stale. 
I.ihl ( I. 1 1 1 - fa s-oiirile wa- the rejiresimlal ion Wlieii S\ lla eompiered Alhen*^ (sh n.i.) In.- carried to Itonie, 

of \h-mi--, llu* I’odde--, of 1 the fi-maU* hl.»)mine‘ in et*r- amoim' other lileran I n-asiire.s, the lihi ary of A pi-llie»ni, who 
nal lieantv : and |!ie reli;>ious '-\-^lrm of llu* aee favoured had jiisi tlicvl : am] this partienlar eollet-iioii, Pliilareli >a> .s, 
the ta-^lo oMlu- pamler. 1 1 is 'j real piel m e ol‘ X'eniis, w hieh lie retained as his own propert\. T>rannion, tlie pram 
he ha<l mi‘h-ilaki*n forth'.- i.'-land of (‘d-,, wa- h-1'1 nnfnnsht-d inarian, who was a pn-ai admirer of Ari'-lolh*. enntri\ed t«» 
alhisdvMth. A not hm-, | lie X’eiuis A nads oniene, n-presi-nt ingratiate Inniself w itli SUla's librarian, ami olitained tin* 
inp the potldes^ risinjv li-Mii the w a\e-.of the mi-.i, was taken pi ivilepe of nsiup (he mainiscvipts. Se\eral piihlislu-rs also 
to Ronu*, and pku'i’d hv the Kmpi-rer Anpii-I ns in tlu‘ tem|)h- of lliat day ( h,o\,.),Ti.#\-M') i-niirlo) ed had e.ip\isi.^ to make- 
iledi.M(,«d to .hiliii-, ( a-^ar the Dietalor. 'I’lo* lower part Iraineripls, ami ihd not lake care base the et>pu‘s eolialed 
Was mjnied, and iioI.miSv <-oiild 1 i* Ih'ind to veslt»re it : hut w il h the oripintds ; this, imh'cd, s;n Strabo, is a eommon 
.Ilf- Kni|)' j«»r Nt-j-o. who had a tasii- fivr art, liiidiii;*- llial the . rnnenee in hooks which are e.upie<l for sale, both lu-re(iii 
whole pielure was ’niiim to d'cay, hml it eopled h\ Mto- j Uoim-l and at .Vlexaiuli ia. It was not until A iidroniciis ol 
theii>i. liliode-, [-VC A xmruMcrs], w ho was an aeijnaintanee of 

Apell.*', painted ma nv port rail- ol’ A h-.Kaiifh-r llu- fireal. 'rM-.n-nion, muh-rtoMk the la.-k of eorreelmp the writings 
w ho, wa* are 1 »hk o'.h n \ 1-ih d 111 - p.iii-.l’ivi; rcM.m, ami w ouhl anid pulllnp tlu-m in onh-r, that the> were piNen ti» the 

not sii loam hodN eh<-. liiil il is imt ser\ »’a-\ lon-ioieile we.l'l m an\ I liinp liki* a eoiri-t 1 hum. Alhenmus ( ^ p. -J 1 1 , 

Ale\:iii'iei's iMnihliiip lile w iih ihis aeeoiint, miles- we sill)- ( •'.,inl>.) informs ns tlial Apellieoii’s passion for i.ne 
po.-, ■ thal Apelles followi-d him iiilfi A-ia ; it si , . mainisf-ripls made him \ery unsi-rupulous ahonl the means 

dtoe. -Ih.-i iiin»rohalj!e, ifue read I he .'leeoiinl of'i ho ri-\ el lies of olitaininp Ihem, and (hat at Imip’h hi.* was disco) end to 
at Sn >a aller lexander s return from India, and of tin- have pot iut«) his possession the oripiuals ot many ol llu* 
ninnhrr of ail kinds ol* prnfes-.it)M:il .artist*, then as-.(‘iiihled j anlieiit piildie di-erees Irom the i-ity archives, wliith so 
t'l adtl tu Ih - -pli u lour of Ihi- I'eslival. ( See Al Ijeiui-Us, \ li. enraped tin* Athemiuis apailisl liiiii, thal he was ohlcjetl 

p ; u here ( hare; seems to reler liiese li*.-li\ ilies to 1 ■ to rnn away to suse his life. The inlluenco of his friends 

w'r-'iip p. rind : and Alkx wni-k.) ddu' Ma<‘edimi.in kinp and his own wealth, howe\ei*, soon o])taiiu*<l his ri-lurn: ,ind, 
is e\en -aid to havi- imule Apelles a |iresenl of C ’anniaspe, havinp attaelu.-d himsell to tho iactloli ol thy* l*enpi1etii- 
a heaulifiil f*'niale, wlaisc praci-s the ]janiter liMnsferreil to philosopher Alhenion, whom tlie ehan«'es oi civil cunUision 
his Venus Anadsomene. Aecoidinp to .Xllu-mcus (\iii. plar-ed fur a shorl time at the lu'ad ot allairs, lu- w as imested 
p. (.'asa'ih.), the painter made tin- heaiitifnl l*hr\ ne his with tlu* coniuiand of the island f>f Delos. In this siluatum 
nio«lel, as she was hathinp in the sea at Kleiisis. he conducted himself with preat incapaeil) : ami the result 

Apelles painted a portrait of Kiiip Anlipoiius (sec* his W’as, that the Roman.; L-ne<-l(*d a descent U])oii the islaiul, 
medal), whu-h he placi-d in prolilo to hido the defect of aiul, lalliiip upon the parrison whih- tlu-N were asleep, put 
tlie w.inl ofont-<-\e. AVer may I'oj-m some ulea of tho state nearl\ all of them to the sword. Apellieon was lortunale 
of ait ill (hat day by tlu* medal of Antipoiius which we eiioiiph to make his escape ; and. havinp returned to Athi-us, 
ha\e, and by the f iino <if Apelles which has ‘iinwived Ins lu* died there a short, lime hefoiv the eai'liire ot the eit^ liv 
works; it is not an unlikely li\pothesis, that tin* iipiire Sylla. Alliemi-us sa\ s thal Apellieon embraced llu* o])inioii^ 

of Anliponus on his coins woiiui he in harmony with his of the Ih-rip.iteties ; and a work of his, ia delV-nce «if An- 

portrait by .\pelle.s. totle, is (pioted ill a pa* sape of amMliei* ant ient wriler }>re 

The pivut ]Mt*luie of .Me\and«‘r hv .\pelles was in the ‘^eiwerl by Kuschiiis. (See /fo///c, in articles .Xndronieus .tud 

toiiipU* of Diana at Kpliesns ; father ]>iclnr(*s h} .Apelles 'ruMiiTnon, and the article A insj nTj.i* ,) 

W'ore in Samos and Itliofles, ami Homo coiifaim-d se\eral A1*KNN1NKS, the peiieral nanu* for the preat moi.n- 
intoe time td’ Pllnv. A IL-n-ule.', in tlu- t<-mple of Antoma lain-s\sti*m of Italy. I’he oiipin and meaninp of the name 
[•-•*e .AntoniaJ w:is attributed to liim. Api-lh-s pnhlislu-d are lost, sa\s Mannerl, in the ilai'l.nt-ss oi the earl> apes, 
a work tui ])aintinp, whi(-li unfort iinatel s' is lo-l. He was ]5iil il is prohahk* that tlu- word c mtaiiis the element 
{U'custonied to me a varnish for his pictures, whicli hnuiphl sipnifNinp a head or h.iph mountain : this word n\)pi-ar> m 
out the colours, and pn*sor\i!d them at llu* same lime. Tlu- the same sen'll- in many p.irts of iMin)]**- that wen- miei'. iu’ 
date of his death is unknowm. : now' are, inhaluled h\’ tnhe.^ <»f the ('e!lu- lamil\. Tho 

A story t-'ld h\ .Lui-iini, in hi; little piec^* 1 |m>I -rr ji i) j (ireek historian l^oU bins speaks «'• \ > I'ri / and .liso 

ffi^tf'nor TTfftr.o'Mc helonps to aiiollier A[)elle', of j Uses till’ name in tl;e plural numh<*r ; Ln} and other I..alin 

h'pliesiis. (See Pliny; NVinkelirumii, vol. h., &,e.) authors ust* J/o;/v , //■c/////////.v, in tho '-inpiilar; tlu- peo- 

APKI/lAt -DN, a ]u-rsonape principally memorable for prapher Strabo um-s h')lh tho sinpular ro ' \7ih i troi' 
liis connexion with the i)re'.erN alum of tlu? works of Aristotli*. ;iml tho ]»liiral, r#> * \7r.'<') <ce /-.o/, from wk-ich prohah!) <*nmes 
Aecordinp to Strabo (hook xiii., p. fjO.';, i'ce. (’asaiih.), he was tho niodein plural ap|»ell:.itum : hot the term Aprmti- 

a ir.ilive of Tens, hut went to Athens, and was ailniilli.-d a ////.v, and o ' Nttm chw-c, or ro ' \ -d'crc* i» eecc, were applit-d, 
eili/eii of lhatstato. He was ver) rich, and liis vanity socnis ef[ii;\lly with the modern ‘ Apennines, to tho W’hole system 
to havi* led him to seek distinction by tlu- assuiniition of Uio of mountains from tho Alps to llu* (-xtrciiiity of Calabria, 
literary elia meter. Ho.spcire<l no expi-n.se in ainassinp honks; (See Strabo, pp. ‘JIH. ‘J.'dJ ; Pol\l). hook ii.) 
hut Stiahi) sa\s that lie was rather f/wAik-lfdXoi- (a lover of The preat mountain boundary of Italy on the* north and 
hook<) than (a lo\ or of w isdom ). Aimmp other north-west fcrmiiialos on the shores of the Mo<hterr;uiean 

libraries which ho pureliased was thal which had boon <dl- with that suhdiNision of the ehaiu ealhrd the Maritiiuo Alj»s. 
leeled by Aristotle more than two hiindr(-d years before: and Knun Monti? Viso, .situated near the soulherii liiiiil of tho 
whi<*h, enrielied as it w'as bv tho manuseripts of that philo- Cotlian Alps, and the most conspicuous feature in that 
s.»plier himself, and of his pupil Theophrastus, had, accord- proup, ri.siiip in a hoautiful conical form to the heiphl of 
iup to the improbable story, been loiip altopotlu-r conec.-alod P.!,5tiG feet above the level of the .m-a, the Maritime Alps 
from the world. It had been left, Straho savs, by Aristotle have a gradual fall to the coast. They also stretch westward 
U) Theophrablus, and by tlic latter to hU disciple Neleus, nearly to Toulon, where lltey may be said to ha\e a natiiral 
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toiTninatioii b)' {rra<liially siukmi^ fo a plain : but towavas the I 
oast ilioy have only an arbitrary lino ol doinarcation, in the 
noi^hbourhootl ul’ Savona* v»horo tlic Api’iiniuos ocniiuicnoo, 
>vhi('h may Ijo onii.-'idiTi?*! as a pri'lniij^alioii of the 
ohain uf 'tlio Al])s. Tho north -woslorii oxtromity of the 
Aiioiinini's is thus sifiiatod near the s^omces of the rivor 
ISorniid.i. nn. tli of J''inalo, a small town on the roast between 
the Col do Sail (h'aromo* the last of tho eonspieiioiis heights 
of the jMaritime Alps, and the* Col di Chidibona, the first 
in.iuiirjiii f the Apennines. From this point (about j 
-11 If/ N. lat.* l.s' K. long.) they stretch in a north - 
ea'li-rh diroetion until they rCach the pass of the Ibu;- 
chella, due n irth <»f Genoa: thenee they cuntiiuie to rnn 
eastward, and a-liltle to the south, to tho neiirldimirhood f»f 
Ponl’.enioli* from, whieh ])oinl tliex extend in a uenenil south- 
east fliiVfti'Mi, hut nol xxillioiit some deviations, ihroiii^li the 
jieniiisiila* at a noarlv equal di'-tanco Irmn tin* coasts at the | 
Adriatic and iMcditerranean, to Capo di Leuea, (»n the j 
eastern side of the Gulf <d‘ I'ar.into. From the CLMilre of 
(.'alabria a hrancli cxlends nearly due sonlli t*) (hipc Sparti- 
vento, (.i/"" .')(/ N. hit., ifi” ."/ K. long.) the farthest ex- 
treiiiilv of Italy: they consequently imu tlir-uigh fl" *20' of 
latitinle. The hmgth of the <*haiii is uboni (i.'it) Knglish 
miles ill a direri line : hut, iinduding its winding.^, it is littlo 
short of SIK) miles. 

The genmal outline of the Apennines presents neitlier 
the vevtieal needles of the Alps, the sharp peaks of the Py- 
renees, nor the long rocky clitVs or es<*arptncnts of the Jura 
Tilountains; their forms me sino<itli, roumh d, and wavy, 
ban' rocks scarcely ever api)*‘aring, exeept in tlu: highest 
parts. The most eh'xaU'il ])i>int is iu*arly m tin? cenlri' of 
the chain, a little ea'^lw.ird of Aijuila, whore Monte (.‘nnin 
rises to the heigh! ol' tio2l fi*e!, an i lexation, however, which 
i.s helou the limit of jun-petiial snow in llnil climate. Tin 
gri'at chain is usually dixjfled into four principal gnnqis, 
calletl the Ligurian, Etruscan, Uomiin, and Neapolitan 
Apennines. 

l.The Aprtminrs encircle the Gulfor Genoa from 

llie ]\Iariliiiie .*Vlp.s to .Mimte (»isa, north of Poniremoli, at llie 
sonrei' of tho little river IMagra, and from them'e they stivtcli 
in a soulh-eastei ly direction as far as the borders of Tus- 
cany. Tlie leiiirth of this group is about 120 inili*.> ; the 
<-rest of the nuuiritiiin chain is from seven to tliirty miles 
distant, from llie Medileri aiieaii, ami from thiiiy to lifix 
miles from the Po. I'roixi tlu'ir iiorth-xvestern extremity 
th(' (‘lexat io*n rather dimiiii.she.; until they ri'aeh the i>a: 
aitUa Ihiecliella , hnl from this ]ioinl there i.s a gradual rise, 
and in Monte IVllegriiio, lu'ar tiie ^ou^h-ea ti'rii e\trtMiiitx, 
thex attain an elevation of .M(il feet: llie breiwlih uf the 
gnnip increa-es XMlh tlu' luhght, hut does m-t an\ where 
exee ■ 1 t veiOx five miles. The slo])e of the mountains 
toward the sea is abriqit, and is broken by luiuu'rmis rU*ep 
gullies, tho l)c.ls of iv.rrenls, which rush iloxvn with prodi- 
gious violence when swollen by rains. On llu' Mialilt'r- 
ranean si«le there are on\x two rixi'rs xvith a inoderati* 
englli t»l’ I’om* e, the Vara and the Fdagra, whicli, afti'r 
uniting their X’. .il«‘rs, iall in'.o t'u' sea at tlu^ c7f<ran<‘e 
of llie Gulf of Spe/.ia : hut fr-au Use northern and 
easti'rn slope there are many coiisideralil*' streams, all 
1 rihniarii's of the Po, 1 lu' IJorniid.i, Sciix ia, 'rrehhia, Niir;', 
I'aro. ( Irostollo. ami Seeelii.i. riu-bed.s ofaU the-^e rivers are 
someliir.eiii iHled x\ iih r.i'eat twiient*-, at other limi's nc'arlx 
drVi ell neconiil i>f llie small f|nanlilv «»l' snow x\hieli lies 
upoiitlu* mount. PUS IVii... whii’h they are f.:*!. 'Mu* scmu iy 
of the Ligurian Aiu".iniiu:s, ]uuiienlai‘ly on the Medit*. rra- 
lioan side, i.s ol liio iiu»s{ xaried and beautilnl fleseripli.ni ; 
and in tlie eelehrated puss of the I »oi*elu'tt,i, iiolliiiig c.in he 
more magnineeiil ifrui tlie prospect oir is.iuing from ll.e 
wild moiiiUain raviiu*, esp^ciallx to tliose wlio tliere, for t!;e 
111*;. t time, look upon the ilark Mue xvalers of tlu/ftlcdileira- 
iieun. Tho mountain harrier h-'twet'n the basin of the !'o 
and the coasts of liie (hilf.of Geiioa is traxersed in several 
directions hx great road.;, corislrueted at a vast expense ami 
with much '-kill. The mo.-.i coiisiderahk* of these are, 1. llie 
road from Alessandria up the valley of the Bmanida, by 
Aeipii and Sph:n \ uv. r the i»ass of ?donlcnoUe at an eleva- 
tion of .14G0 feel, to Saxoria. 2. That from Alessandria over 
the pl.iin of Marengn, 1)\ N<>vi, (tax i, Vohaggio, and the lb>c- 
ehelta to (ienoa. .{. l* ri»m Pnrma by Forimxo, iqi the x alley 
of the 'faro, and ox’er llu* pass de' ('ento Croci to i'ontrenioli, 
siiid thence by the xallex of tho Magra to Aulhi, Sarzana, 
and the Gulf ol Spe/ia. The cummimicution between 
tbu south uf 1* ranee and Italy is by the celebrated road 


begun under Napoleon, called the Corniche, which rOti!! 
along the sea roast from Nice by Oneglia, Savona, Genua, 
Chiavari, and Massa, to i.eghorn. 

2. The J'lfrusrun Ajwuninrti extend from Monte Pelle- 
grino to Monte Curiiaro, in 12*^ E. long., and in a direct 
line betxx'cen Florence and Fano, a di lance of about 7.'i 
miles. In thi.s group the mountain chain approaches 
nearest to the Adriatic, jMonle (.'ornaro being about twenty- 
four miles from Kimini, on the Adriatic, and nearly a hun- 
dred from Orbitello on the xv(*st coast. The slope is rapid 
toxvard.s the Adriatic in the southern part of the group, but 
in the nortlicrn part there is a gradual fall to the marslies of 
the loxviu- Po and the sandy plains xx bich stretch from thence 
sootlnv.ard ahuigtlui C4)a.st. On the xvestern side, the iiioun- 
laiiis Ihroxv out numerous branches and fall gradually 
towards the Mediterranean, sinking soulhxvard into the 
Idxv marshy country of tin* iMaremma. I’lie higlie\t points 
of the group are. Monte Ciiumie, 007') feet, and ISlontt* 
Amiata, xvest of lladieofani, .07*11 feet above the lexel ol the 
si‘a. Fi*4>iii the seminit of tlie b inner, x\liieh is a little t«) 
the xvest of a din*el Urn* bidxveen Modena and Pi.stoja, there 
is a most i*xtcnsive prospect : on mm side the vast plain 
of I^ombardy, including the territories of Parma, I\e<»gio, 
Modena, and part of Romagna, w ith tho Adiiati<* in llie 
distance; on tin* other side, a great part of 'i’liseanx, 
shoxving the whole course of the Arno to its eiiibouchm-o 
ill the Mt'diteiranean, xx Inch torminau's the view. Gn tlm 
eastern sub? of this group there are nunu*rous stre.nim, but 
none of great inq)orlance; on the xvestern sidt* are the 
.‘-oiuces ot the Tiber, and the Arno xvhudi, tliongh much 
less than the Til mu*, becomes a consideralile stream 
hx the xvalers xvhicli it receives from thest* mountains. 
'I’lie 1 ‘omnmnioation betxveen Lombardy and Klorcnei* is 
by two great roarls over ibc Apeunin»*s, the one from 
flerni by I'axallo, Pii*ve-Pclago, on llu? xxt*st side of iMunte 
(‘imoiie, through the pass of Fimalho, hx Pi^tuia ; the oU.it 
irom Jbdogna by Lojaiio, llirough llu? pa.-s of Pii*liM Mala, 
at ail elevation of:i2.Sl ff*et 

J. The Rautmt Aj>r)tf/ifirs run nearly thnnygh the cenlre 
of till? peiiinsiila, from Mmite C’oriiaro to Moult* Veliuo, 
xvhich is almost due cast of Rome, a di.staTu*«? of about I l.> 
inih's. ]n thi.s group are the Ixvo most lofty points of 
the whole chain of the Apennines; fhex are siliiated 
not far from t*acli other, in Ahru/./o IJlterioie ; the one, 
called 11 Gran Sasso dTtalia, of which the summit, Monte 
( 'oriio, is *).)21 feet above the sea; the other, I^Ioiile Ve- 
lino, is .SI.S.l feet high. llcsides thes<% thme arc tliret* 
other monutaiiis of great height; namely, Monte V etrra, 
SI .'15 feet, Monttj Sihilhi, near Ascoli, antieiUly Mons 
'I’t'triciis, 7212 feet, and 11 Terminillo Grainle, north of 
Rieli, 7 u:m. These are all covered xvith snoxv the greater 
part of the year, for snow falls sometimes in May and 
St'ptt nihcr. lletxveen Monte Sibilla and Monte Velmo, 
MiX'eral branches are ihroxvn otf loxvards tho Adriatic on 
om? side, and toxxards the Mediterranean on the other, llu 
latter having a south-west direction, and one of t)icni accom- 
])anying the lower course of the Tiber, as far as the plains 
near Rome. 

•1. The Xrapofifntt Apnmhics include all that part of the 
mountain sy.*4tem of Italy xvhic*h extemls from Monte Velhio to 
1 he txvo extrt'mities cif the Terra di Otranto and Calabria, Cape 
Lmica, and Cape? Sparlivento, and which no longer forms 
one great range, hut ralher a. diverging group of subordi- 
nate t-hains. The highest point, towards their northern 
I'.xlremilv, is Monte Alilctto, in the eastern ]Kirt of the 
'i erra di l^avoro, the antient Satiiniiini, east of Vcnafrum, 
and norili of Capua. It is 0741 feet high, and in the valleys 
of Matese, near its summit, snow is fouml nearly the 
xvliole year. From Monte CJiiloiie, west of Trojn, a 
great branch is throxvii t>if from the central chain, in a. 
norlh-eastf.*rly din?ction, through the Capitanata, xxhit'h, 
turning eastward, runs out to the promontory of Garganuni, 
Jl/'-w.v (Rti\i^annsi in Apulin. It rises in several plac’cs into 
eohsulcrabtO* elevations, the most conspicuous of which 
are Monte Calvo, .0‘20.'> feet high, and Monte Gurgano, 
xxhich is neariy as much. Another great branch is thrown 
ofl' not far from Venosa, and stretches south- 

east, through the districts of Bari ond Otranto, and with 
a gradually diminishing fall terminates in the loxv hills 
bGAv-een the towns of Clallipoli ami Otranto. From the 
iu‘ighht>urhood of V'enosa the mountains also lake a W’catcni 
clirtM'tton, bending a little to the south, and terminating in 
Cape Cnmpanella opposite tim rocky island of Capri ; thus 
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fVoin Capo Cainpanolla to Capo Louca tlio moiiii tains form 
u c*ontitmous curvilinear boundary between tiu; northern 
parts and the southern portion of this Rreat peninsula. The 
main chain of the Apeniiiin^s stretches from the iiciglibour- 
ho<»d of Venosa to the extremity of Calabria, and rises in 
many places into mountains of i^rcat height. The most lofty 
of tlic’sd', II Pollino, is on the southern limit of the pnjvince 
of Basilicata, (about 40° N. hit.) and is 7070 feet hifffi; 
patc-liejs of snow may he seen upon it even in July. The 
<»Lher lofty mouiitahis of (Jalahria are, Monte Sivino in 
B.asilicuta, 0000 feet; J^a Sila, east of Cosenza, feet; 

and MonU) Alto, the Ih^ljest ])oint of Monte Aspro, cast of 
the straits of Messina, KiwO feet. 

(ifo/n^tr/ff Sfnirtf/r(\ — A kind of convent i on iil houndary 
lias been hud down belweiMi the Alps and the Apennines, 
hut it is inipossibhi (o draw any line of separation from 
dilference of gcoloj^ical coiistiUition ; there is too «;reat a 
bleiiflini^ and inlerlacinjr of formations of ditferent aj'es, to 
enable us to say where one system of mount aitis ends, and 
tluj other begins. Aecordinj^ to Siijnor Pareto of Uenou, w ho 
has examined tlie Nortliem Apennines witli more carti 
than any other ^eolo^ist, there are three j^reat deposits to 
wdiieli the various btratiiied roeks of Liguria, that aro older 
than tlic tertiary, may he rtderred. The lowest is an 
assombliipje of {gneiss, mica-slate, elay-slate, tale.-slate, and 
a semi-^ranular limestone : the next, an assemblage of 
ar^illueeouK slates, marly sandstones, and slates, sandstones, 
and limestones ; and the upperiuost consist of a series of 
marly limestones, and n sandstone called muH^no^ with 
impressions of marine plants. These strata, together with 
some partial deposits of puddinj>jstone, aro all more or l«?ss 
inclined, sometimes nearly vertical, and JVequently mnrh 
contort<!<l, particularly the uppermost strata. Upon these 
are ibinid deposits of lerliary formation, usually in horiz.onlal 
strati fieat ion ; but they occur only in detucbcid spots of 
limited extent, on thc‘ Mediterranean side id* the chain, 'while 
in Piedmont and Lombardy, they form a eontinm)us zone, 
skirting the northern slope of the Apennines, from Ce\a on 
the west, to Fornovo on the east. The prevailiii);! strali- 
fii‘d rock of the Liy^urian A]>enniues, aicovdin;» to Broeehi, 
is tliat known in tlie country by the name of tnun^no ; but 
that term is applied to sandstones of very difl’erent a^cs, 
and, therefore, some uncertuiiity attends all descriptions in 
wliich it is used. It contains subordinate beds of limestone : 
but 110 veins or other deiuisils of metals iiave hitlicrto been 
fomid ill it. Besides the calcareous beds that are .subor- 
dinate to the there are evteiisivc traids of what 

Brocchi considered, but in some cases at least improperlvt, 
u transition limestone in the Lii^urian Apennines, and the’ 
same nxik appears in several places southward, alonj^ the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The mountains of San J uliano 
near Pisa are composed of it; the broccatello marble of 
Sienna is a variety of it, and it is found in insulated hills 
at Piombino, Civita Veccliia, and Ca|Ki ( *ir<a*llo, the antieiit 
promontory. Not a trace of Ibis so calkvl iran- 
r wiph limefttbue is to be seen, according to Brocchi, on the 
side of the Apennines. The southern limit of the 
'ikitdijgno is not exactly known, but it is supposed not to 
extend beyond the neighbourhood of Cortona. 

Amon^ the unstratiiled rocks of Li'^uria, ser])entinc is by 
far the most important. Accorrlinjr lo l>an»to, it is not 
found in the Maritime Alps, but commences near Savona, 
and occupies a, oo;|jgidorahle extent of country between that 
town and Genoa, and as far inland as Volta^^'io. It is 
also met with in many parts of the Lifjruriaii ApiMinines, 
forming detached frroups of hills many miles distant from 
each other, and Brocchi describes it as oceiirrinj^ as iar as 
Orbitello, w'hich seems to be its southern limit. If is not 
confined to the Mediterranean side, hut rises up near 
Bohbio. Fornovo, and between Sassuolo and Alodcna, in tbt‘ 
basin of Lombardy. A variety of serpentine, contnininjr a 
mixture of felspar and diulla^e, called in the country ffrani- 
tona^ and by ^tihbro and diallajro.xsock, is found 

in several places ; and occasionally of a quality that makes 
it applicable for works ofornaiuent. Serpentine, under all 
its forms, is now classed by most ^eoloi^ists amon*' the rocks 
€if igneous origin, and, fi-om the iibscn’utions of Pareto, 
Holfman, Do la Bcche, and others, it is probable that the 
great dislocations and cmitortions wliich are obsen ed in the 
stratified rocks of Liguria have been produced by the 
ibrcible injection of this rock among them, in a melted state, 
from the interior of the earth. That the serpentine was in 
a highly heated condition is inferred from the altered 


strncturo of the slate and limestone, in mnnyfilaccs v.liere 
they are seen in contact with each other. Pareto i- nf 
opinion that this eruption of the serpentine tuok place 
prior to the deposit of thii tertiary beds, but Klio do Beau- 
mont considers that eruptions have repeatedly taken piaci', 
and even afu^r the formation of the most recent strata, us 
the .tertiary deposits, though usually lioricontah are some- 
time liighiy inclined. i ' 

Near the soutliern extremity of the Ligurian ApennirufS 
there is ajjistiiict group, called the Alpi Ai>puani, separated 
from the main range by a ixmsiderable depn*ssion. In this 
group arc situated tlie celebrated marble quarries of Car- 
rara, wliieb have been worked since the time of Augustus, 
and e.ontinue to supply many kinds for arc luted arid pur- 
poses and the finest qualities for sculpture : there is 
an immense export of the marbles to all parts el* the world. 

limestone w'as long considered a primary formation, 
and was usually rclerred to as the type of priinilive lime- 
stone ; but it was afterwards thought by !>jan\ to be t)l' a 
more modern date, ami the Geriuan geologist, K. Jlofi*- 
maiin, who lias lately \i.-ited tliat part ol* Ital}, has disco- 
vered that it contains organic remains, and lie assigns it to 
the same geological age as the oolite or Jura liiiio>ti)nes. 
The highly crystalline slate of the rock, anil llu; disap- 
pearance of the greater number of the organic remains, he 
considers to be the efibet of heat, when ibe eruption r»f the 
serpentine took (dut'C. He traced the limestone uninter- 
ruptedly to where it contains numerous fos',ils ; from tliat 
point the beds incn;ase in inclination, and gradually change 
their internal structure, and at la.-.t form a mass iiea»!y 
thirty miles lung, scavcel> ever at a less ele\atioii than 
•lOOU feet, above the sea, and rising often much liiglier, as in 
the F.inie della (’roce, at the southern exlrc'iuity, (»I02 feet, 
tin? l*iz/o d*Uccello, at the iH'rth wct.! einl, ni 17 feet, and 
Monte Sacro, ahove Carrara, .">.3 10 feet, on th<* sliq»e at' 
which the niimenius fpiarrii-s are worked. 7'lu? lime.'*tom* 
in th.e \alley of the Frigido lies upon clay-slate, w hii h rests 
upon mica-slate, and this last upon gneiss, and Mr. Hotf- 
inanii is of opinion, aflm* \ery careful examination, tlia! the 
two latter rocks aie the cla> slate altered and rendered crys- 
talline by the action of heat. 

AftiM* leaving Liguria, the rock r»r which the greater 
part of the Api’Uniiics is eoiniiosi'd is a limestone which 
presents itsidf under dillereiit aspt'cls. It contains very tew 
fossils, and afihnls very little interest to the gi«dogist : its 
niiiformit} is absoluti-ly wearisome. Once entered within its 
domain, we may travel tor dais without meet iiig an} thing 
to relieve the t(*dium of its eternal sameness. It is the 
^kole constituent of the Apennines of Tuscany, Umnagmi, 
Fabriano, Foligiio, ami the Abriizzi, Jiiifl stre1ch<*s uniiiltu*- 
riiptedly throng U the provinces of Ba-.ilicala mid Bari to 
the extreme point of Otranto. The Aju!nniiKs come chise 
to tlu! left bank of the Tiber until that ri\c*r takes a sudden 
turn to the south-west, in the imniediuto iieighl>oiulio' .d at’ 
Monte Sant* Ore^te, the antient Soracte, wliicli is an oiiilier 
of tll^\pennilies, as geohigists term such detached hills, 
when they are composed of tIu' same materials as tlie mam 
ridg<* : it rises to the heiglit of ‘21 to feet. In the Cani- 
pagiUL di Roma, a raiigi; of nmuntains, composed of the 
same limestone, is separateil fn u the central chain l>y the 
valley of the Tolero. This detached group, tlu? 1eriilfir\ 
and stronghold of the aiitieiit \hdsei, e.xlemls in a tlireclit»ii 
nearl} north ami south, from Mont Fortiiio, a pari nf ihe 
antient Montes Lepini, to Ihe sea at ’'I’erraciiia, ami rites 
ill some jihices tti ciinsich'rahle heights: a<‘corditig to the 
measurements of I*roiiy, Monte Schiera d'Asino is l.s7S 
and Monte (’apreo dsili tci't ahove the le\i‘I ol the sea. 
Another suhordiiiale range extends, as I :is lu-eii alixsidy 
staled, between Sah‘rno and Nocera to Cape Campaiii'lla, 
on tin* south side of the gulf of Na[)les, of which tin? island 
of Capri is a ]irolougation. In (Ins gnmp, Monte 8(. An- 
gelo di (\'istelhiinare risi’s to the height of 4<)HS feet, and 
Monte Solam, in the islaial of Capri, to ,1195 fei't, according 
to I’l-nore in his (Mfo^raphie rhij.si<iue du Ri.ijaumc dc 
Na files. 

On the west<*rn side oT the Apcmiinos the limestone is 
mostly covered by tertiwy und volcauic products, so that it 
seldom ap)x*urs fur from the rmtrul chain , unless when the 
subordiimte bramdies rise to cbnsidcrable heights. (In the 
eastern side the tertiary deposits do not extend so far south, 
it least they do not covi^r a gn'at extent of <*ouiitry, and in 
■iome places, as in Puglia Pietrosa, a part of antient A pulia, 
tlie limestone rises to the surface of the ground, in inclined 
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IhmIs, from central ranj'i; to llio M*a shore : and in tho | 
enlture of iMi olive and vine in that eomitrv, tlie\ hn-ak tin; 
masses cif liinestnm* lo come at a layer of ticlureous «'arth in 
which lo set the plants. From the great scarcity of (a*;fanic 
remain^, we yet know little with certainty ahout the ge»»logical 
jiLfi* of the ApiMuiine liiiK'sttnies, and,iiuleed, wi» cannot sav 
if they belong to one or to dilVereiit periods ; it is generally 
suppoMsl tinii they belong to some part f»f our secondary 
s! rn'>. In tween the lias and the chalk, and most probably in 
gn‘at(w j)art are ecjiiivaleiits, in point of age, toouroolit<! 
deposits, lake most uthe»* limestone formations, they abound 
in great <‘averns. 

C'ahihria lias hitherto been liltU? explored h\ geologists. 
The Ap(M\ninc liiiu'stone e\t<‘nds into it; hut there are 
also large tracts of llu* conntry occvi]>ied l>y primary strata, 
and a granitic ridge pa':s4*s throngli if, which n^es to the 
lieight of several thoiisainl leet. Then* are h*?sides tertiary 
de|>osiis, to which wo shall alierwards allnd(». 

Low hills of rounde»l undulating forms skirl the northern 
slopes of tln» Ligiiriair A peiiniiies, and rover the gn‘ater 
part ol’the <*oimlry on both sides of Hie Tuscan and Romun 
Apennines between the mountains and the sea. They have 
he**n called by geologists the Stitni]irimnir\\ as they iH?ver 
ri^e above a moderate degret? t»f elevation. They are com- 
posiMl of marls, eoverecl by yellow sand, both abounding in 
organic remains, and ha\e been considered by Broeehi, who 
fir^t described them in detail, and by other geologists, as 
belonging bi oim period of rorination. But Mr. Lyidl is of 
opinion that, while there is a ci>nsidevahle correspondence in 
llu? arrang(*ment and mineral <'.(»mposition, then* is imt that 
close lesemhlanee in all ])arts of the Suhaptmiiines whieh 
should lead us to assimie an exact identity of age, and lliat 
the fossils they (*ontain indisputably pro\i* that tliev were 
d<“pt)sit(*d during tlirn* distinct ])eriods. H(i considers that 
the tejfiary strata (»f llie liill of the Snjierga, near 'I’nrin, as 
wi’ll as the gn'altM* jiart ol' thos»* in the valh*y of the llor- 
mida, belong to tin* Mhn-ene pcrii>d ; that the greatt*r jKirt 
oftlie Snhapenniiie formations ol‘ Norilu*rn Italy and Tus- 
cany. and jierhaps those around Rome also, belong to the 
older Plineeno period ; and that the Infaceous formations of 
Naples, the ealean'ons strata <>f Otriinto, and ])rohuhly lh(^ 
greater part of the tertiary IhmIs of (Jalahria, were deposited^ 
iluring the lU'sxer Plioceiu* period. (See Lyell s Pri/ioijtfrs 
of Gonftnsy^ \(d. iii. ch. xii.) 

The marls are eom posed of clay, ^'’ith mucli calcareous 
mattt*r, an* of a grey i.sh-hrown or blue eolonr, often witlmut 
lini's of stratiUcMtion. hut sometimes thinly laminateil. 
They an* frequently of great thickness, as in the iieigh- 
iKiiirhoiMl of Parma, where the marl is ‘JOUU leet thick. 
They contain beds of lignite and of gypsnin, and iletaehed 
crystals of gyqi.snm : stnmMimes they pass into cmiqaict lime- 
stone, and iM-casionally there an* interslralifn*d hetlsof sand- 
stoiu*. They con.stitute\ery frequently the surface of tho eovin- 
iry, hut mon5 usually an* ciAered with sand. The great arena- 
ceous deposit lies gc*nerally upon tho marl, hut soinetinu's it 
is seen reposing on the Aponnine Ume.st»)ne. It sometimes 
passc»s into a <-alcan'ons sandstoiu*, and between Fttnuieo 
and Poggibonzi there is a range ()l‘ conglomerate belonging 
lo the same deptisit, extending eh'xmi miles, the jHd)hles of 
whieh are chielly liiin*:^tono. (Lyell, ihiiL v»)l. iii.) Both tho 
marls and tlu* yidlow san-d abound in organic nmuiiiis, but 
ni»t universally, for there aia* oftmi large tracts of both with- 
out any IbsNils. Tb - sludls are usually in a high st.ilt; of 
preservation, cwi’ii to ilii'ir colours and Ibo ligament wliieb 
niiiles tlu'xalves; they are r(‘lerahli* ti» species and families 
of which the hahit•^ are extremely <li\ersilied, some living 
in r!i*(‘|», ollu’rs in sImIIow w jiIit, some in rivers, tilhers at 
their mouth. Many are idenli<‘al with species ni»w inha- 
biting lilt* adjoining seas, olht*rs with speeies now living in 
tnipical seas. The n*mains of cofals and fishes aYt* not un- 
IVecpient, as well as delaelicd hones, and exeii entire skele- 
b*ns t»f whales and other cetacea. Tin* skeleton of a whale 
Iweut y-iint* leet long was Ibiiiid hv Cortosi near Castel 
Anpiato, between Parma and Piacenza, in the marl, and 
oxMi r shells xvt*re adlu.wing to a part of the head, showing 
that it innst have lain as a skeletdh Ol the bottom of the sea. 
Bmiu‘s of land animals are frecjiicntlv met w'ith. and that 
they Were transp(»rteil to tho bed of tne sea is tA'idtmt from 
their hiMu r asst>cuitcd w»ith iiiacim^ .shells, and from the 
thigh-bone ot an tdephant having l«*e!i disinterred, with 
oyster-slielU attachiMl to it, as in the instance of the whale's 
skeleton nienii'ined above. 

Besides these marine U'rliury deposits, there are otlicrs 


I which are lacustrine, that is to say, the materials must have 
been deposited in fresh-wwter lakes. A fomraliun of this 
sort occurs in the Upper Val d* Arno : this great ^alh‘y^ 
whieh is surrounded by precipitinis rocks, consists of three 
distinct basins, conuecti'd together ; the upperiiiost i^ that 
of Aivzzo, tlie next that of Figline, and the lowest that 
of 1 Iiicisa- The basin of An*yzo c<»nl:iins a deposit of 
rolled p(*hl)les, hea])ed togellier without any order, with 
fossd bones in the Imver part of the mass, and co\ering 
a blue micaceous clay, with hones and heils of lignitr. 
In llie basin of Figline, lla^ same «‘lay is coxered by 
rolled pebbles, fine saiul, and coarse <|iiartzose sand, and 
bones have been found in ;ill the bi ds, lii the basin oi’ 
1 Incisa there aA^ tlu* same depo'^its of elav and sand, but 
tlie pebbles are wanting ; tliese hist an* l.irger in size and 
more iinnieroiis in proportion as they are m*ari*r llie secon- 
dary rocks of \billoinbrosa, in tlu* upper part of the \ alley, 
from w'liich they ha\e Ik eii derixed. These deposits rise 
considerably above the jnesent hod of the Arno; tlu; blue 
clay, which is alxvays uiuhwniost, from /)(» to fit) lei*l ; the 
gravel as much as *201). They ( ontain no fossil marine ]»ro- 
ductions w’hatsoever, their shells belonging exclusively to 
fresh water. The niitst extraordinary circumstance con- 
nected with this laeustrine deposit, in the very centre nf the 
Apennines, is the enormous tenant ity of tlu* hones ot* givar. 
quadrupeds belonging to w^arm climates, some of them the 
inhabitants of sw amps, and all of extinct spot ies. Tliey' 
arc the mastodon, ohqihaul, rhiiinceros, and hijqiopotamiis ; 
the sk(d(*toiis of the latli'r are ex<-eiMlingly abund.int, no 
less than ibrty indixiduals having been liiund prior to |s2'.i. 
Brocchi relates that such is the quantity of eleyihaiils' 
hones, that tlie valley is like a vast et'melcry oflhese gigantic 
animals, and tluft before tlie ])easanls learneil to U«*ep these 
n'lies for sale to the eiirions, they vised to inclose their gar- 
<lens xvitli legs and thigh bones oi’ elejdiants. Besi<les tlieso 
greater animals, bones havt* been found of hears, hyienas 
an animal like the ]»anlher, xxolves, hoars, tapirs, hordes, 
huffaloes, oxen, and slags. ‘In winter,’ says Mr. Lyell, 
‘the supeiTieial degradation of the sviil is .so rajiid, that lames, 
which the year before were buried, are seen lo project fioni 
tlu? .surface of the soil, and an* ch'seribed by tlu^ pi'asaiits ns 
growing. In this manner th<* tips of the horns of stags, or 
of the tUsks of hippojiolamiises, ollen appear <»ii the surfai*e, 
and thus lead to the discovery of an entire head or skele 
ton.* 

Besiiles this great hicustriiie deposit: of the Upper Val 
d'Arno, there are others of a like? nature, such as at 
Cadiboiia near Saxona, where strata of gravel, .sand, and 
clay are associated with seNcral seams of lignite or hroxvn 
cnal, from two lo six feet in thickness, tlu? wlude deposit 
exceeding eight hiindrt'd feet in d(*plh. In the midst of the 
coal heels have been found entire jaws and other hones of an 
extinct rjuadniped of the pachydermatous or thick skinned 
trihi*, called by Cuvier Authracotheriuin, the bone itself 
bi'iiig ebaiiged into a kind of <*oal. 

\Vi* bave still to noliei* a very important feature connected 
\x ith the slnii'turi* of tlu? Apennines, namely, the region which 
has been d(?vastaled liy internal firt*s. This region is nestrly 
eunlined to the middle part of Italy, and lo the westoru side 
of it. The voleanie district, properly so called, is bounded 
mi the south by Cape (.^impanella on the south side of the 
Bay of Naph*s, and on the north by the river Orabrone. xvhieh 
enters the sea a little to the south of the island of Elba; the 
dislaiu'v* l«!t\veen those limits is ahout 230 miles. Its greatest 
hreatlth, whit h is about forty miles, is at Radieofaui in the 
high road h(‘tween Sienna and Rviine, a voleanie mountain 
.toiio feet high. Mmite Amiata, xvhieh is also volcanic, and 
0 7!) 1 feet high, lies immediately west of Radieofaui. Voleanie 
ac'timi has long ceased in every part of this district, except 
at its southern extrotnity ; and there are no historical records 
of that action, except w’ith respect to Vc'suvius and tlu* coun- 
try immediately eontiguous. The volcanic matter whiidi 
covers the country is mostly in tlu? stat** of ashes and ciiulm s, 
either loose or agglutinated together, forming what the 
Italians call ht/n ; hut there have been also erupt ions of .solid 
lava ill many' places, which are now' seen in the form of heils 
and clifts of liard rock. Of these last one of tlie most remark- 
able is tho group of hills south of Romo, of which Monte 
Cavo, the antii'iit Alban Mount, is the most fMmspicuous ivart, 
rising to tlu? heiglit of 3110 feet. The waters of the Alban 
Lake till the crater of an extinct volcano from which streams 
of lava once llowed oxer; one of these may Ive traced by the 
side of the Appiun Way to within two miles of the gates of 
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Romo. Til the quarries th(;re, whioli have supplied the 
stones ofthoeity both in antitnit and nuMteni limes, 
tiui lavii is observed to be sixty leet lliick, and t»i rest iiddii 
previously ejerted eiiitlers. Linjo Ijracriann, north ot 

({.ouk;, was ouee tlie <Tater of* a volcano, and is now sur- 
rounded by hills of* solid lava, which simd forth iiiimcrou.s 
hranclies. anlient str(‘ams of intdlcd slonc, into the siirroiind- 
intv country : and hctwetm the lake and I'ivita Vecchia there 
i>* a chain of linn'stouo hills, at the eastern end of which lava 
has burst through, and now forms j^rcat M»rti«‘al nia.s‘>cs. 
Another ranot. of Idlls, <om|M)-('d of c{)ni|»u*t lava, which 
hramdies out on every side, is in tin* lUMLthhourhoofI of 
\'iterhtK tlii^ hijjfhest point, AFontt* Soriano, tin* antieni 
Mons (.’iininns, is lls.; feid ahovi^ tin* sea. 'J'he whole 
surf.ii'e (>f the distric-t we are now' desi-nhino- not covered 
hy volcanit^ products, for holh the Apeiinino limestone and 
tertiary fiirmations rise* up in many places from heneatli 
them, and in otlier place's th(‘v ani f'overed h\ fresh-water 
det»f)>ils which havi‘ been Ibrnit'd sim'c tin* eruptions <*easeil. 
The I'ountry round Komi? is overs]in-ad with \olcanie 
luattc'r, and the stwi'ii liills tlicmselvi's art' eomposetl of the 
same materials Ivino; al>o\t.i niarim^ It'rtiary formations. 
Tliese last art! laid hare at the foot of tht' t *a])itt»lin(* Hill ; 
an I MtJjile jMariti, t>ii the ri^ht bank of tin' d'iber, -Jlii fet't 
hiiili, is wholly composed of tht' Suhaptmniut' tleposits, l:ir”<! 
<n sler-shells haviu^i^ heeii loiiiid in ahmulance at the very 
summit. The vtdeanit' pnnlucts are found liioh up aniuim 
iht' sinutwities tif the Apt'unine valleys : anceuilinj*: the he«l 
«)1‘ lilt! Tevtirout', ston> tufa Ibrms loftv rt)cks m-ar \ ico- 
varo. above Ti\<di, and still farther, at a sht)rt tlislanct* from 
St-olaco: in Iht' valley of the Tiber it surrounrls the in*'n- 
latt'd Soraett', and it is also linmd in the valleys of that 
hrancli of tin.' Ai»cnnincs wdiich lerniin.it<*s in the s(*a at 
Tcrr.icina. ft is an imtu»rtant eircum'%tanct' in the j^eolo- 
ttieal history of Italy that tin* volcanic prodin ts altcrnalt' in 
many situations with the tertiary luarim! de])osils, ami that 
elephants’ hones havt! hm'n fouinl al considerable ilejjths 
imhi*d<led in the tufa. Marim.' shells are Ciintaiiied in tin* 
tufa or voh*ani(! ashes on the -summit of Monte t.'avo, at an 
elevation of inon* tliaii dOUO fec't aliove tin* sea. AVe pass 
over, at present, Mount X’esuvius and the ”reat Voleanie <lis- 
tricl whieh surrounds it, lu'cause thc'sewill In! tri‘ati‘d of witli 
more detail uyioii a futun* oecasion. Them are several in- 
st inees of voleanie aetion more in tin* I'entm of the Alien- 
nines, and far detached from the ureat region of volcanos 
we have hei'ii speakinj^^ of, as at Telese, between C’apna and 
llenevento, and Mount Vultiir in A]ndia. 

W»' liavtj alluded to di'pnsits still newi-r than tin* volcanic 
ejc'ctinns; these are of fiV'^b-water formatinn, ami are an 
important feature in tin? pbvsical strin-ture of tin* ciimitry. 
'^Hiey are emuposi'd of samK, clav^^, and marls, and ef the 
solid stiou! ealli'd travertino, a <*t»rruption of the antieni 
name for it, viz. TiUnrthnnn^ because it was Umnd in irreat 
abundaiK'e near the l«»wn ofTibnr. .All these dcposii-, ceiv- 
tain lacustrine shells, particularly sm h as IVeipieiit staLjnani 
waters. The travertino is a depn^it from water hoIduiL'- 
carbonate of lime in solution, hy means ol‘ tin* <'arhoiii'' acid 
which is common in .s])rini;' w aters ; 1»\ exposurt' to air t he 
<'arboiiie acid escape’s, and t In* carbon. it«' of lime depo^iled : 
sneh sprinj*.s abound in many parts of central Italv w ilhin 
tin* volcr.'inic rei^ion. In some parts tif'l'iiscanv the slaiitinf^ 
sides of hills are <*.over(‘d with (iav<*rtino. Jsevi'ral iiistam-es 
art! mentioned hy Mr. Lyell i Prnn't fifr\ nf‘ ( vol. i. 
ch. xii.), and many hy Hmcehi, in his work on llie Vi*‘'>l'>'.!y 
of tlu' iu*iuhhourhood of Uome. At, \ iumme, near Kadico- 
fani, a sprin_!LC has di’pesiteil a serii*s of st rata to tlu* dejilh 
of 'jmi feet, and the stone is so eoinpact as to forni an excel- 
lent material for .irchitectnral purpoNos. At San Filippo, 
the water is so hiiihly <*har;;c<l,w it h calcareous matter, that 
a hard stratum of sttme, a foot in thickm-ss, is obtained in 
fnur months, ami them is a de]iosil of it a mih* ami a 
quarter in lenoth, a third of a mile in hreadtli, and ‘J.jO Ifecl 
thick in some places, 'fhere are \ast formatiuns of traver- 
tino at Tivoli, ami <juarries »)f it at INjiite Leuianui in the 
neii^hhonrhood, which have siq>plie(l tlie materials for some 
of the most S]»lcmlid edifices of imtieiit and morlerii Rome. 
These fresh water deposits appear in so many places, fliat 
there is (‘verv reason to believe they i!Xtend over the whole 
country around Ronm. Travertino, eontainim,.^ In'sh-water 
and land shells, some of w hich are iileiilical with the snails 
now Common in the ^'■aniens of Rtnne, forms thi<'k solid la'ds 
on Uie Aveiitine Hill above halfa mile in leiiy:th; and fresh- 
water depobits are found at the lieight of laU feet above the 


Tiber on the Ksqniline TIill. In many phtcetj|^hey eont.iln 
the hoiu*s of elephants, and ether hind aiiimaK, a', lu ilu- 
celehrateil J/o^/v ,sV/c/v near Rome, vvhere elephants' iMai* -. 
iiiiTUsti'd w ith ealcan'Oiis spar, wen* du^ out of a gravel p:i, 
at a depth of thirty feet below Jhe siirfaee. 

iJefore concludimjj this ratnd sketcli of the jjfeoIoLiical 
structure of tin; Apennines, it will he useliil to ilraw tie- 
attention oftlu* reader to those J^reat revoluti«nis in thi* phv- 
sical constitution of Italy, which the rei'onls pn*ser\eil 
Jicr mountains and her soil cl. a rl> iieini on(. Afan^ and 
^re sit chan fres must have taken place in that pniimn (»f the 
crust of till! ‘^lohe loii^ hefnn- the A\)cnniiie,^ vv ore li.rmed ; 
upon the cmsideralion of these we shall imt enter hut ‘.hall 
ciiifine onrs«*lves to events nf a niori' ri*ei*nt oenlD-jii al date, 
i ll Ls an estahhshetl ]a’ineiple in 'jeuloo \ ^ that all stratified 
1 rocks containing marine remains must have been oiioinalh 
depnsiterl at the bottom of the sea in a lM>ri/i»nlah or nc.irlv 
horizontal ])osilion, ami the inclined strata of llie Apeimin. . 
must therefore liavv been upheaved from the heal of the 
oi'i'ait ; it is proh.ihle that they were at the s.ime tinu' raided 
some tiinusaml leet above ih** '^iirfaei* of liie water, formiii;ji 
a lon;^: tou;.fue of land, or a chain of i'-hmd-,. 'I'he rcu ks ttf 
vvliich they art! eomposetl must have been aflerwartls in pari 
l)rnk(;n and al»riidt!d, to siqiply the mati-nals of the coimlo- 
mt'ratt's and oth(!r tertiary formations imw found at their 
foot, for in all the‘>e thi! piii'iit rock is re^’umuy.ahle, in 
nmndctl pebbles, The-^i' ni.itt*riaK niii-'t iiave been \va.she<l 
dt>W’n into the adjoining; seas, toL»ether with remains of 
plants ami of tin? animals which inhabited the land, vvhere 
they lornii'tl stratified tlejui'^iis, inch -siim, <Uirini^ iht* jir m 
v>f (‘oiisolidat ion, shells and otlier marim; lu/ilio.-,. 1>\ a 
n newal of the internal elevatint' forct* th(“e depo-iK were 
in their turn npheavetl to form the Suhapennine hiiU, ami 
at the same time the central iiMaintaiu chain niiisl.h:*'^ 
hei'ii raised to a greater hei;iht, j/reatiT I'Xteiisi. ii imi'l havi* 
been jiiveii to tin* land, the i''lamls disappearmu .is tlie lower 
parts of the nioimlaim-, of w Inch I liey lornn'd tlie vimmnts, 
rose iimri! and iimre ahovi- the sinf.i.-eol tliewaler: and 
llms must llaly have U'-'^uiiied ne.nly its present form, 
lint diiriii'C tin* lime that Llm^e terliarv |I<jni.ilioiis were in 
proM-ri'-s, there niiisi have been suhmarme vo1c,mi.i-n at work, 
w Inch, from tilin' to time, spn-ad their ejections over the lied 
of the sea, ami thus tin y liec.inie iiitei st i at ified with tho 
materials pouriin^ duw n from tho himl. 'J’here inu'l then 
liave ensiieil a renew al of the iipln av in;:- force, and the ctfect. 
of that, w lielher hy sodden or hy ci)ntiimet| ;.iia<lual eleva- 
tions dnriiio- a loii^ periocl, annuinterl to a raisiiiLT of the 
land at least .>()tiO fei’t, for niariiu*. siu-ll?, ari* ]mhi.'ddi‘d in 
tin* voleanie tula id' the Alban Mount al that ln'i^ht above 
tlu' pre^mil level of the Mediterranean. ’This ^devatinu*; 
pnue'.s must have ’.akeii place suhscqui'nllv to the (‘jeelion 
iVoni the sulmiarme volcanos of tlie ashes and tufa winch 
cover tin* countrv more* or Ics.s on tin* wi'slt*rn side of the 
Apeiiniin's from 'rn.scany to the Inirders ol l alalwia: tor 
lliey are, fi.r the most part, arraujie.l iu remdar stratified 
beds ijLiid contain marini' shells. I’hat thev were not de|M»- 
s.h'd ill fresh water i.s also evnleiil iVom this, lliat thev are 
found in the ishiinis of Iseln.i and I'lneida v\ hi*iv no ”reaf. 
laUi's eoiild have I'xisted ; and in the fonin-r, marine shells 
imbedded in tufa wire observe ! l»y Mr. Lvell at an <*le\a 
tioii (tf JnOO loot. Idle new land tho'^ laid hare iimsf, m 
process of time, have heiaaiio covered .vilh vci;el ifi.m, 
(loiirishiin;- in a climate s'mled lo t.ie rlniioi er.i'., el«-ph.i tit, 
and hippiipotamus, which, wilh ininn'nnis other aium.ii.s he- 
loiioiiio' to spi'cii.'S MOW’ ('xtiiK't, and of kiii'ls now inikiiown 
in Il.ily, must haVi* roimied there iii v.i^t imnilur^. In 
lliis state of ihiims, jiarN «;f flu- C(*iinlrv mil'll have been 
cover<‘d h\ vast lakes ot* fresh water, for l.a’iisiriiie deposiis 
aia* met with al iiifeivids iieaili «j\i*rthe w Imle peninsula. 
Snliseqiieiil ly lo this I'poeli, other oii-al ri'V oliit ions must 
liavi! taken place whi'ii tlie harriers ui' these lakes were 
broken down, ami when the erosions of torrc?nts and denu- 
datiiais of Ilotnls fashioiu'd the surface «»f the countrv into 
those fornw whieli it now pr**seiits. Such are tlie concln- 
sioiis to whicli an ('Xamiiialioii of the |^eolo;^ical phenomena 
of Italy si'cnis to lead. 

The I'dora id tlie ApenniucH is 80 very neniK the sairu; as 
that of tile Alps, that it would be superlluous to add an\- 
thiii^^ re-pectini' their botany, beyond rererrint.V to the latthr 
artwle. 

APKNRAOK, a Danish sen-nort, .siliiatod at the hoMom 
of a ^nlf, called tho ‘ Apcririider holirdc,’ in the latth* licit, 
about Ivvenly-seveii miles N.N.W. of Schlesvvi}^’, in tho iluchy 
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of which name it is comprised. It has sca-baths* a towns- 
iTK'irsi iiiid^imanty scho*)!, pottoii-priiit works, and three 
poor- houses, and is dofeiided by a castle, in which the 
Irailill* of the place resi<les. The trade and iiavi«;atioii of the 
town supjiorL a jiopulatioii oi* about riOUO. The luirbour is 
shallow, and the shipi)inj^, thcrofortJ, arc moored about a 
luiridn'd tards below the bridge. lU open roadstead is un- 
safe in winter linio. J-on{r. 9 ° 38' E., lat. 8' Nw ^ . 

AI'KIiKA, a s]i('cies of wild gninea*pig. [See CaVY.] 

A i* K Rl KN TS, in medicine. [ See C ath a utics.] 

APl’yi'ALOUS plants constitute one of the divisions in 
Jussieu’s yatural StjxwteuL They comprehend all p^enera 
whicli art? dicotyledonous or exogenous, and which have a 
calyx w ithout corolla ; by some they arc called mouochla- 
inytleous. The character by which those plants are ihiini'd 
is as <‘onstant as any (»f those wliicli botanists einphjy forsub- 
ordiiiLitc divisions, hut it must not be considered al>solute : 
for not only are many of the ^eni-ra which, in consequence of 
their natural allinitios, an.Mncludcd uiiion>r apetalous plants 
pro\ ided with rudimentary petals, but it occasionally happens 
that ill onlors otlierwise constantly furnished \vith a ctirolla, 
])iuii< ular ixenera (»c< ur in which no petals arc produced ; a 
vc’i v reinarkaiile instance of which is to bo met with in the 
prcltv little .>^liore-[dant found on most of the sandy hcaches 
of this country, and called (rfuii.r tiuirifityta. Tliis species 
is very nearly related to the primrore, and certainly beloiii^s 
to ihi! same natural order as that plant, but it lias no corolla ; 
in plooe of which tlic border of the caly X'liccoiiies coloured, 
and it therefore iippareiitly hclonos to tlio apetalous division, 
although, in reality, it forms an exception to tlie character 
of nionopotaloUH plants. It is circumstances of this kiiul 
that chictly constituto the ditUciiUy of studNinj; plants ac- 
eordin;r to the Natural System ; hut it is a \ery j^ieal mis- 
take ti> suppose that such easels an* numerous cnouj^h to 
prove a soritius obstacle to the student. 

Al^IIK'I-ION, from the Gnjck dn-c, /rom^ rind i/Xmc, the 
.YW/n means that [loint of a planet's orbit which is farthest 
from the sun. Its opposite point is the PKitini-.i.ioN, from 
irtfUtnear to, and i'jXioij, the .sun, wliich is the nearest ptiiiit pi 
the .sun. 



T,ct S represent the sun, S AB the earth s orhit, or plan^. 
of the ecliptic, ;uul SA a parallel to the line in which tlie 
earth's gipiator l uts the ecliptic, from w liicli lim* all helio- 
centric lou'^itudes (tirat is, measured round the sun) are 
Tueasiired in the diri‘cti«)n of the earth's motion, represented 
hy the arrow. Let L D R he a part of the orhit of a planet, 
SE tho lonjxcst line whiidi can he drawn throii'ih S, lluoi 
E is the aphelion of the plaiu't. If a plane SKfJ In* 
drawn perpcmlieular to the ecliptie. the ajmic A S (I is the 
heliocentric lon;^itude of the aphelion R. The term is not 
Usually applied to saiellites, though tlu'y too have their 
nphclia. 

The supposition of the planets nuninj; in elliptic orbits 
round the sun is not true, unless the ellipses themsehes 
be supposed slowh ebanjie their positions and fiiifiires. 
In all the? planets, except Vcniis\ a very little more than 
a complete revolution must he made between two aphelia ; 
ill Venus, on the contrary, a little less. This iuc»|uali!Y 
is represenU'd hy sayinj^, that the nphclia of nil tin* 
planets, except Venus, slowly increase in lonj^itude, wliihf 
tliat of A’eiius decreases. Tlie apparent motion of the 
aphelia is frreater than the real, wnec the line SA moves 
slowly backwards. [See Prkckssion.] The apparent 
amuial motion of the nphclia is tho annual precession (jf 
the t‘ii\iiuuxes, together with the real annual motion, except 
in the case of N onus, in which the apparent met ion is the 
]»i*ece>sion of the equinoxes diminished by the real motion. 
The apparent motion of the aphelion of Venus is like Unit 
ol all tlie others, in the direction of tho oariirs motion, for 
though the aphelion of V«TitUi moves backwanls, the line 
S A does the same al a greateij: rate. The follow ing table 
gives the heliocentric lougiiurlcs of the aphelia of the ^orlies 
of tho solar system at th<* dales specified, together with the 
ajjjmrent annual increase of longitude, made up of real 
increase and precession, us above described. Those of the 


new planets and comets cannot yet bo considered as ascer- 
tainod with tho same degree of accuracy as those of tlio 
old planets. All but tbo iHuuets are taken from liaily s 
Ast ronotnieal Tables and Tnnnuhp. 

Old Planets, January 1, 1801 — 


. Plauct. 

Jlcliur. of Aphelion. Yearly a|>p»r4‘ijt 

IllC’M*.»Ri* of Do, 

Mercury 

254° 21' 

47" 

5.5" *9 

Voiuis 

3US .13 

53 

47 -1 

Earth 

273 30 

5 . 

01 -s 

Mars 

152 23 

57 

05 *9 

Jupiter 

191 8 

35 

57 -1 

Saturn 

209 9 

30 

09 *1 

IIciM-hfl 

317 31 

10 

52 -5 

Netn Planets, .Tan 11 ary 

1, 1820— 

Vesta 

69° 3:1' 

24" 

04" -2 

Juno 

23.3 33 

IG 

uniloleriniiiL'iI. 

C^'crcs 

327 7 

32 

I2I •.'( 

Pallas 

301 7 

Comets — 

1 

uiiilctenuiiiL-d, 


Naim* (if Tiiscovprt'i. 

Lonj;. of Aplietion. 

1835 

Halley 


123° 

1H3‘J 

Kneko 


.337 

1832 

Biela 


288 


The longitude of the aphelion of Halley's conic t is that 
predicted for its approaching appearance*. 

APHIS, the plant-louse, or puceroii, an extensive genus 
of insects, interesting to naturalists on account of their viuy 
peculiar economy, and no less so to ganleiicrs and fanners 
on whose crops uiany species commit most dcstru<*1ivc d«'- 
predatioiis. As instances of the latter we may refer to the 
liop-lly (A. humidi) and the hcaii-dolplun (./. fatae) ; 
llowers, such as the rose, the (Uiiiia aster, aiul llu* various 
chrysanihcMnums, sulfcr from other s[)ec*ies. louring tin* 
summer of 1833, tlie cabbage and turnip crops in Kent 
W(*re much injured ami oflcii destroyed hy countless swarms 
of A, hrassieen. 

These insects arc characlorizi'd by a soft oval body, n 
small head, entire and semi-globular eyes, untennw of seven 
joints longer than the body, often sidaccoiis, sometimes 
ihh'kenod Unvards the top, tlie two joints at the hast* wvy 
shtirl, tho next very long and c.ylindhcal. Tho beak {haus- 
tellum) arises from the iiiidtu* part of the bend bt?t\vi*t‘ri 
the fore-legs, and descends almost pcrpendi(!ularly. I'lio 
w ings, when dcvcloiied, are four in number, but some natu- 
ralists represeni the upper wings leather as wing rases {elytra), 
from tlicir diiference of texture. The legs are very long and 
slender, in consequtmec of which they walk awkwardly. In 
sketching the history of these singular insects, it will be 
nio.st, (Minvonient to begin it at the close of autumn, wlit n 
many of the species, such as A, quereus, A. rosce, &e., 
art' numerous, some winged and some without wings, of both 
sexes, so that while the flrst may lly to a distance, the se- 
coml are i^oiifnied to Ihoir native plant or its \iciinty. 

After pairing, the mother aphis deposits wdiat ^ave Irjc; 
hy some naturalists, termed eggs, in a place suitable, 
their passing the winter ; hut diilerent places are 
by iliti'crcnt species; some choose tho oak, and plat^.jhe' 
cogs <ui an exposed twig high on the tree, others in the 
siielton*d crevices of hark, or even umler ground. Bonnet 
seems to be of opinion that the aphides arc alw'ays vivipa- 
rous and never lay eggs, wdiat are commonly called eggs 
produced in autumn being a sort of cocoon, consisting of 
the yuiing aphis inclosed in an envelope. From our own 
ohservations on those of the oak, we are convinced that this 
is tli<‘ i'act ; but wc cannot ailirni, upon negative evidence, 
that noiH* of the spticies lay real eggs. 

The cocoons or eggs, whichever they may be, remain torpid 
during lht> winter (Ate parents having dic'd after producing 
them,) and are callcd'into life with the return of genial wea- 
ther in the spring. The number of insects produced must 
of^ourse correspond to the number of cocoons or eggs laid 
tlie preceding autumn, but being all ushered into active 
life at the same time, their simultaneous appearance has led 
to the popular, hut erroneous notion, that they are generated 
hy the tiir. BN^htinff weather, as it is termed, is also ac- 
cused of spreading the destructive swarms over hop-grounds 
or bcan-ficUls, but their rapid increase is wholly caused by 
tbeir wonderful poweys of multiplying. 

■ All tho aphides, it has been well ascertained, whicli ap- 
pear in spring arc oxedusively females, no males being found 
till the autumn ; and these females are endowed with ^ 
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focunility almost incredible. M, I^atreille says, one fcnialo 
during the sunjuier months will produce about tutuity-fivo 
a-day, and M. lit'aujnur calculated that t»ne apliis may be 
the projjeiiitor, diiriii*; its life, nf the (Mioriiioiis number of 
5, *m 1,900,000 desc«*ndjint‘^. It is not necessary for the 
yoiiii^ female aphides produced during summer to pair with 
a male, which indeed ivonld he impossible, as no males 
are tJien to be found ; yet tliesc bmiules j^o «jn producin'^ 
each their twenty five a-day of livini^ > 01111 *^ ones, all of 
which become in a short time as fertile as their parent. 

This is a circunistan<‘e ^»o diHerent from aiiNthiiif^ known 
arrn)n;»st other animal.-^, and alto^ellier so extraordinary, 
that it could not be erediteil Inul it not bei*u proved bi!)ond 
all contradiction by tin? cardiil experinumls, su^^^esttsl by 
Ucammir, of the French :icademi<'iaiis, whudi may he seen 
at len;;th in Insert .bVvcc///////V*.v, cha]). x. Tln^ ri*MiIt was, i 
that Jiine ^jeneralioiis were obtained without pairiim ii> the j 
c»mrs(i of three months. 

At the extremity of the abdomen most .species are fur- 
nisbed with a pair of projeetin^ tubes, tbrou^rh wbieh they 
eject a sweet viscid Iluid, well known under the name of ; 
hfiin'!/ tfrii\ erroneously sup|)osed to he an exudation trom { 
the leaves on which it is found. It is also said that the ! 
aphides feed on this, which is im possible from th<? slructun^ | 
of their months. Ants, however, anti boos, are very Ibml 
of it;', i 

A'PllORISM (t}0()pi^)Liccb literally ‘ a limitation,' or ‘ a 
fixiiij*: of limits,* and lienee used l)> the (Jn ek writers to ex- 
pr(*ss a, sh</rt sentence, eontaininj^ a moral precept, or a 
rule of practice, brieily and fnrcibly expn-ssed. The 
term has been adopted in na^diciiU! ; for instance', both 
llippoca*a!es a*ul lloeirliauve have written b(»oks emtitled 
Afihorismy^ erontainin^ medical maxims, not treated aron- 
mentatively, but laid down as l erlain truths. For example, 

‘ Neither repletivni nor liin\«;i'r, iior anything which exceeds 
natural limils, is j^ood.' The word is similarly iisetl in the 
civil law. We jjjive thii follo\vin.i 5 as specimens of moral 
ophorisms. 

• It is always safe to learn from our enmnies ; seblom safe 
to instruct, eien our friends.'- -Auco//. • lie will easily ilis- 
cern liow little of truth there is in the inullitnde; and 


fictions of poets and mytholoirers with the Oreek .Aphrodite, 
that her original attributes Inne neaily disapp^reil. 

The fjoddess is usually repre-'cnted nakid, " w.lh .i rv 
scanty drapei^-! her peculiar attribute is the rc\///v 
»/fdc, IL xiv. 21 J), or oiiibroiderecl prirdh*, wlii« h had the 
jiower of inspirinj^ love for the person who wore if. ili r 
favourite animals were tin; swan, the sparrow, and the doM* ; 
her favourite planU, the rose and m>rtle. Tlie bird called 
iunx; much used in amatory !iiaj;ri<-, avus also sacred to 
her. It is a tr<meral opinion that her worship was intro- 
diieod ft'ora Pbamicia, and that she is hlentical with ANiarte, 
the Phamieiaii goddess of the moon. In theuntieiit temples 
of C\ pros bln; was adoreil under tin; form of aeonic-al stone, 
which was probably an aendite. The Iin»cian artists icpre- 
sented her as the perfeetion of female beauty. One pii tiiro 
of Apelles we have mentioned: another, v.hidi he let; un])er- 
fect, was esteemed so miieh tliat no artist dareil l«i coniplele 
it. ATuny representations of llu* jjjoildcss in scnljdurc, <01 
coins, ^ce., are «‘\tant: amoni!: tlu.*.-e, the celebrated st:ilne, 
called the \'enns de* Medici, is that with which we are most 
iamiliari/ed. 

A PITTlIO'NirS, a Creek rhetorician of Antioi li, wlioso 
epoch seems rathch* ditlieult to fix : some [dace him about 
tlie end of the second century a.i>. : otlu rs, a.-. J'ahricju^, in 
the third, and Ollier criticM still later. W'e know with cer- 
I taiuly that he livi-d after I leiinoLieni's, he<.:ui^e he (|nofes 
this rhetorician, ami, in fact, worked up the 7 bo*; ^z/.v/zov/z/ir/a 
of I Icrnio^eiu's into a new sha]>c, aFo mititled 
muhi, Tln;re is a curious jia^saL!'' in ^\j'hlh> inas about 
Alexandria. (See De Sac) s . p. I >s2.) Aph- 
I tlioiiius has also left I'oitN (Jreck fahlc^. 

; d'lie work of A phthoniu.’% is an elementary treatisi' uti 
rh.etone ; ami in the sixteenth and scvcnlcimih cenjmies it 
was lunch in use, and there were numerous cilih''ns of it, 
Siiea; th(' end of the sc\ mileeiitli century , A phthuliius has 
had no editor, and we Im lii?veM‘rv few roader.-*. 

Afihtha/iins was first printed b\ the elder A bills with the 
other vlu*lori<‘ians : J\/fr/utt’x (ir^rci, \ enice, I.Oas. I'ul, 
The latest edition is b\ .1. Scludl'cr, Fpsa!, M);'u and ITiMk 
' Svo., with the Prn^tffttfhi.yfntihi (tf' ThotiK 

AIMA.N , orAFPl.VN (FKTKR), an astronomer, and. 


IhouKh they are sometimes tlatlered with that uphorixm^ 
will havflly believe the voice of the people t(» he the voii^tj; of 
God.' — Browui s I'al^ar Kmnsy hook i. .'1. 

Sayings of this description are well adapted to make an 
impression on the ineniorv : but they lend to substitute 
authority instead of judfjjmeiit, as the moti\e of action, and 
may therefore be as well applieil to maintain prejinliee.s as to 
assert truths ; to imp<isc <‘on\entional and needless restraints, 
as to furnish sale rules of conduct to the iiiexperimieed. It' 
is with reference to this that Milton uses the w ortl. * I’lnu-e 
IS no art that hath been more e.anken*d in her prineiples, 
more soiled and slubbered with a]/horismiftg pediinir\, than 
ilic art of ])olicy.' 

APHllODl'TK, the goddess of line and beauty. Ac- 
conjiiifr to Homer, she was the duiij^hter of Zeus and Oione, 
aiys jtf* the Nereides, or ocean nymphs : a later h^^eiul, told 
siod 18H), relal«*s that she sprun*^ from th^ 

Ibdm'pf the sea, pmduced when Kronos threw into it the 
amputated members of his father llranos. I'liere was a 
celebrated picture of her risini; IVoin the sea (o corcn/i'ci;), 
esteemed tlie uiastcr-piecie of .Apelles. (See Aim* i.i.ks.) 
She first came to land at the island of C\tliera, and tlience 
proceeded to Cypruft. These islands were lier favourite 
places of resort, and many of ht;r ejiithets are dcri\cd from 
tlnnii (Cytherea, Cypris, l*apliia, &e.). »Sli(; w as assij;ne<l 
in niarria.nc; to llcphmstus (Vulcan) the fjjod of metal- 
luriry, :»nd there is a well known tale of her deiiM'lion in 
an amour with .\res (Mars) (See Odi/s.w. viii. 2(i()). Hermes 
and ik>seid<m (MiTcury and Neptune) i^cre alst> amonir her 
favoured suitors. Her amours, howe\W, were not eon lined 
to the ^ods. For her adventures with Adonis, see that 
nrticle ; Mio also bore A'Ineas to Aiichiscs, a youth of the 
bioixl roval of Troy, as is lar^^ely related in the Hymiy^lp 
Aphrndite, aj»(;ril»ed to Homer. In the Trujaii war she was 
raiijiied with Apollo and Ares on the siile of tho Trojans, and 
in attemptinjr to protect her son Aiiieas, was wounded hy^ 
Dioiacd. According to the fictions of the she con- 

tinued to extend her maternal care oM:r.Lhneas, and brought 
abont bis establisbnicnt in Italy, aud tbvou;r|, him the 
Julian family derived their descent from her. To the 
Italians she is known by the name of A onus ; a p;<yldcs.s, 
probably* of indigenous origin, but so confounded in the 


; wc may add, astmlogcr. hiirii at Ltup/ej;, died at liiLi'diKtadt, 
i W’here he was pmfesMU* of mathematics, in l.VcJ, a^tsl fifty- 
I sc\en. His real name was Bicnewitz, Mmu tim<*s misspell 
j Binevvilt. Ihrnti in German sif^nifie.s ;i Acc, whence llie 
Latin Apianus. Ht‘ was in 1a\»)ur with C.harlcs \'., who 
gave liim an order of knightiiond and the title of (..'ounl, as 
well as more suh.-^lantial rewards, lie is [•rineipuHy remark- 
able for liis uhsciw atioMs of (•umels, and is said to lan e been 
/the first who obscr\ed that thi'ir tails arc gencrallv turned 
from the sun. He also attempted the Mihitiun of astroiio- 
! mical problems by inechaiii^ni, as d(‘.'«erilicd in his 0;///v 
and is said moremer to ha\e [lointefl out the u>c 
which might he made of Innar ohser\atiojis in nQ.vigation. 
For a list of his works (which are now uninteresting), set' 

I Vossius dr Srirnth's Mathrnmt iris ; Aloiitncla, llis/uirc dfs 
Maf/icm., vol. i. p. 82.1 ; and llultnn*s Muthf mniirof JJtr- 
tinnahj, article ‘ Apian hut more parli<-ularly Kiislner, 
Grsrhichtr drr J//i///c//ni//7i, vol. ii. p. ri Js. where moce detail 
is gist'll ; or Ti'issier, A'/occa ^A.v 7/(0/////evNn/vf/r'rj I/Cjtlen, 
j 171a. His son Philip succeeded him at IngoldstadL which 
I place he w.'is obliged to fiuit in lt,.")S, on account of his em- 
j hraiMiig tilt; I’rolestant rehgi«)n. He enjoyetl some cydehrilv 
i as an ast ronomer and m.ilhcmatician, ami died profc>sor at 
Tiibingen, in l.'is!). It is not correct, as stated in scm ral 
accounts of which MonlucJa apparently the "ourci'. that 
the only work of his which has been preserved is a letter to 
tile Landgrave of IIe^^e Gas^el. (.Sec I /nrrr- 

srfh\ and the work t»f Teissier al) 0 \t; cilcil.) 

AIMAKV, a place for IvcejiiMg l•ec-hlVes, dci'i V« *tl fn »IT1 
the Latifi t//'/v, a hi‘t‘, anil l« rined lila* the wt -d ‘aviary.* 
The proper situation id* ari apiarv engaged the attention of 
antient hcc-ket.'pers as mucli as it tloes in modern tinif's, 
anil, leaving out a few fanciful particulars, tho dina-tions 
given h\ C’oluinella and ^’irgil an; ,\s good now a^ w In-u 
they wore written. 

As to ih<‘ aspect of the apiary, Virgil says — 

To tjiisthof wiiiil — fivm rj.c iv. 

IVIiiton alleges that '‘it fg’ilot materiiil in what a^'^nct 
the stuck stands, pro\ided the sun shines on thn^Jiive f>m:- 
in the I'ourse of iho day, gtir that wcH-peopled Ifives, In-pt 
dry, will thrive tooat* situ^Uafiyiv Wildxoaii, again, tel Jo 
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il*^, tliiit tho Jipiary slumld fac*p lln* south aiul west, 

in a pliM’i' iicitlitT loo Ijot nor Uh'* nuii*li expi^^ed to tlu* cold. 

• 1 h:i\e c\cr louud it lu*si,' lu- v.iys ‘ to place the mouth of 
the hi\cs to the \\c>t in ^pnnL^ cure heiiii^ taken that they 
eni*n the a t'lenio. ai Min; the moniiuji: Mill is extremely 
tlandoi-*'tw iliiriii-- the colder mouths, when its olare orieu 
tempts tliesi* iiidiislrious insects out to their ruin ; whereas 
the month ot‘ the hi\e heiiuj: then in the shade, the bees re- 
in. nu at lionie, and as chnnls generally obscure the ai'lernoctn’s 
Min at that seasivn, the bees escape the 1em]»tation of ixoini^ 
out. When loud is to be ohtained, the w armtli of tin* air 
nuind the liivt' (iontiniies in tlie arteriioon, which streiii^lhens 
I lie l)t'es, and iMiiihles them to ])ursue their lahoiirs.’ J)r. 
Kvaiis, ill his ]>relty po(un, iri\i*s \ery similar tlireelions 
• Si jiiMi’il iVnin ihf wlii iv no d.iuii 

< liiil-., i\ lull* il !i-iii|ils o’lT llii* fl<‘v il tiiiji i.l^^ 11 ; 

n.ii .I".! Oil !l I V 1 11^' 1 II*' I 1 1 >01| I I •! > 1 1 >.‘1 MI , 

Soi' . l.i-i liiiL'lii li-.I*t 1 11*111 io llii'.r lioiin-.' Tfir 

l?oniier stands alom* in. reeomniendiuii an eas|(..*rly aspect, 
which we tre«|nenllv tib'^i'rveil to lit* chosen in the numerous 
api.inc*., in (ierniaiiy ; we I'onnd those in Switzerland and 
Sp\uv more (‘unnnunly plac(‘d tow’ards the west. 

Wildinan prediu's a situation in which hei’s ‘ retnrnint^ 
home tVoiii their lahonr-* may descend,' and Ktwssays, ‘a 
\alle\ i*. prelerahle to liioh oronndslu lavonr tlieir increase 
hut this is uf less imnortanee, pi*rhaps, than haviinj: IVeo 
e^rt'ss and ingress in riiiht hues from ami |o the a])iary. 

As to (hi* adjuncts of the apiary, the old reeomnieudations 
of Virp;il are as exeellent as an\ in moilern w«.)rks. lie 
sa\ s — 

‘ I.fl fn* -1i an'l p.>in!-,. 

Vi'oljuit \\ ilh Mi l..*-. Wi* iir ir ; n •! - li 'llnu iiio*iI» 

'I’ll. it \vitll •liriit I iMM.iit IhO'ii’.'li li’t' I'lr.iilini •• nm; 

'I'Ik* ii<*i:;hli’i ill ' li.iiiKs iii,i\ N-ini** lln in ii# ivoul 
'I’Ih* lii*:il ; iiiiil lri‘i'*. \\Mh h-i-ji'l il.’i* lioH ’l.-. 
liliiiii'H (li’l.iiii tln'iii. W |> •l!.i*i liiill i!i I'Oiiils 

'rill* W.ili'i -.tiu.il. Ill* I’liiw III Ir 111 > lilU; 

iMtn lilt* mill t tliiiiw m iMiiw liiiT 1;- 
\ rut pl.iliU > -.I ll•ll•■. ; \\ ht*U'. .is on I i ii I '■* . t i 
'f'lii'i iii:i\ .ili^lii ; .‘Hill III i!i<' •.ntiimri *«ini 

r\|i.iinl llii'ir i» iiii;- : il * ’i.iin *• ili** i*.i-1»*ni lil.!*.!, 

noi>.| Mill*. Il I.. vi-riiiMi'i! iliriti ri'Inn ii ;; l.ili* ; 

l.»i jiliiii:;il ilii'in, lil'iwn .i-i..hii''. iiitu tin* w.im"..' — Trapp, 

Dr. Hevan thinks an apiary would not Inj well situated 
near il ojivat ri\er, nor in the iieinlihonrhood of the si-a, as 
windy weather mijiht whirl the bees into the water and 
destroy them ; yet wc* liaNo sec*ii xeiy thriving a[)iaries all 
alon^ the Khine, and on the borders of the Sw'is.s lakes. 
Olhi'i’s have recommended the neighbourhood of the .sea- 
eoast as vi*rv elijrihle, from a notion llnit the bees are fond of 
sea water* which, howe\er, Keys denies from personal obser- 
vation, his owMi h(?es havinj; been kept near the sea. 

Heaths, ur places ahoiuidin^ in w'ild 1low<*rs, an* th(i host 
sites fur an apiary, and, in default of this, pasturage must 
be pnuided, such as ^aniens wluM’e ili)W(*rs are cultivated, 
and fields in which are s«n\ n biu'k-wheat, clu\er, or sainfoin. 
'I’he eX|Mjdit'n1 of transpurtiuL;: apiaries to di-ilatil placi'S, so 
as to lake ad\ anta^e uf !h<* seasuns w hen dilVerent llowers 
are iti blow, has been iv.»urted to in various countries, parti- 
cularly in h^iiypl. *'«nd alon^ the ;ii*e:il ri\crs of Knrupe. 

TVT. Maillet, who was French <’onsnl in Ktr>pt in Ui!>’2, 
infirnis us liiat, ahuiit the end of Octolu»r, all such inha- 
bitants of l.nwtT K;j^y))t as jn>s.^ess hives, embark them on 
the Nile, and coii\e\ them upon that river to Upper K^ypt ; 
eah'ulatin”: to avri\<‘ then' at the time when tin* inundation 


is suhsidinir, and the lands havin*^ been sown, the lluwers 
beiiin to hud. 71ie mves heini*' eonu* to this part of Kf^ypt, 
are there placed pM’ainidieall\ in imals prepared for* that 
purpose, after htnni^ marked and nninhcred by the several 
owners. II. *ie the bees feed in the fields diirinix some days, 
and when it is supposed that they have j»ot in all the honey 
and wax that ran he met with within two or tliree leagues 
round, their eomlu.’tor.s convi*\ them in the same boats tw’o 
or threi* leagues lower, and n*main th.M'e as loiifr as is ne- 
ce^-sarv to enahl * them to eolleel all the riches of the 
new station. Thus the earth forwards its productions, and 


the plants come into liluoni in ])n)purtioii as tliey come 
nearer to their place of abode. In fine, ahoui the heuinnin^ 
ot; Fehvnaix, after ha\ ini' travelled through the w hob* length 
of K^ypt, they arrive at the spots whence they had set 
out, and ri*lurn to their respects e habitations; tor care is 
taken to set down < \a<*t!y, in u i^ll or rej'isler, every district 
w'hcncc the hives sot out in the iK'^'innin^ of the .sea.son, 
their numher, ami the names of the* particular persons who 
•Qlit likewise the mark or number of the boats, in 

according to their sevenil habita- 
Kile^ between Cairo and 


Damiotfa, a convoy of dOOU hives in their transit from 
Upper Kfrypt to the Delta. 

(Joldsinith descrilu's, from his .wvn observation, a kind ol 
lluatin*' a]>iary in some parts of Franc.* ami Fiedniont. 

* Thc\ ha\.‘ on hoard of one l>ar”t‘,' h*.* siys, ‘ threC'seur.* .jr 
a lininlred hei*-ln\es, well d.'femled fnnu the inclemency uf 
an accidental sl.>rm ; and with these the owners Iluat ^eiitU 
.low'll the stream : one hee-hive \iel<ls ih.* pruprielur a euii 
sidi‘rahle ineunu*. AVh\,' he adds, ‘ a nieth.xl similar to this 
ha< nev.*r h<*.'n a.l.^pte.l in Fn^land, where we ha\o nmie 
•Tenth* ri\»*rs, and nior.* Howei’\ b.inks, than in any oth.‘r 
part oi‘ the world, T know not : certainly it niiizhl !».* tni n.'d 
to advantajj!:e, and yield the possessor a se.-ure, thonuh per- 
lia])s a niuflerate ineome.* 

i)r. IJevan stronj^ly ro(*om mends tint apiary to he roole.l 
in by .'rc'cliuLi: a hee-hoiise, or convorliiiL' to that use some 
hiiildiiii* alr.'ady const rn<*te.l, as much pri*ferahU* to an api 
ary <uit of duors, both fi>r convenience and security, as well 
as ultimate profit, lie thus describes his (»wii ; — ‘ The w hole 
huildinj', hcsi.’es answ'crin^ th.* purpose of an a])iary, may 
he made snl)ser\ient to oth.'i* uses: my own siM\es fm- 
storini:' ])Olatoes. The potatoe-ei*llar is sunk Uvo thinls .d* 
its depth in the earth, and the hee-house is raised u]ion it, 
havinir a couple uf st<*ps up to tlu* d.jor. The ditmoisiuiis uf 
hulh an* si*\en l(^et six inches by* six leet clear williin, 
which aifurds room for fi\e e.doni.'s, 

‘The* ]»iles or stories of hee-l.»oxes are placed in tlu* hee- 
hunst* at "umewhat less than two feet apart, so as tu niak.i 
ihe <*\1ernal entrances to th«* several pil<*s about a yard 
a’>'Under. (Si't* tin* t>hite whi.li furnis the IVijnlispic..* <d' 
Dr. Hovaii s work.) 

* On th.' ir.side of the boe-honse, the hux.-s in the njipcr 
row' stan.l ahunt table liei^ht, iho-e in the lowt'i- alioiit m\ 
inclu's abu\e Ihe Hour. On iIk* outside, the entranec.s to tlie 
ntipcr row' are about live* feet, to tin* low.’i* about threv* l.’et 
from the i>ronnd. The (*ntraiiees IhrouiA'li the wall may he 
cut in stoiu*, bricks, or wood, and shonl.l he chamlen d 
aw'ay on the outside, Icaviiif;' the wall at those parts as thin 
as practicahhx ami letting;' lh.M)pt*ninf' .‘orr.'spuml in .‘ i/t* 
with Ihe outlets that are sunk in the iloor-hoanls her.'afler 
.lescribed. The potatoe-.’elhir is built with lirir-ks, the hec- 
house of limher, lathed and plastered within, and thatched 
on the outside. 

* Whore the bees enter the boxes, two wooden slu'hes or 
restin^-boiii’ds are fixed, two or three inclufs thick, to ine- 
vciit warpiii**;; they extend the whole len|z;th of the ^)nildinL^ 
art? about a foul wide, and rest on cross pieces iiaileil fa>i tu 
til.* nprijThts with which Iht? hee-house is built ; these cruss 
])ieces extend, also, about iiftet-n inches into the bee hum*.*, 
whert* they serv«* as sn])porters ti»r the shelves on wliich the 
b.*e*'l)u\es ar.i placed. The restin^-lioar.ls on the outM.le 
aredivirh*(l,hy bricks on the edjj;e, into several compartments, 
as shuwn in the front is])iece ; the hn.*ks exttmd tin* lull 
^yidlh «tf the rest in fjj- board, and all tlu- .•oni]»arliiu*nls ar.* 
slated ovi*r. Thus the entrances art*, sh.'ltered, and accoiu- 
niotlation is afforded f«.n- tlu? ht*es wluJii tiiey are at any time 
ilriv.'U hoim? by stres.s of weather in jj^reater nnnihers than 
can r.?a.lily pass lhronj;h (he entrances into the boxes, 

‘ Tlie building is not only' tliatched on the toj>, hut down 
tin* si.les and ends, as low as tlie iiotatoe-cellar. On that 
sid(‘ w here the hee.s orit(n* the boxes, Ihe thatch, of course, 
(erniinat.'s at tin* top of the compartments, over which il is 
s])n*ad out so as to conceal the slate coverings. Tlie tio.ir 
of tin* bee- house is hoarded, and the potatoe-cellar is c(*iled, 
tin* sjiace between the ceiling and the floor abo\c bein|T 
Jill.*.! up with dry saw-flu.st.' 

It is hut rij'ht to say, however, that Keys is alfoiriMher 
aLCaiiist placing liives on benches, anil ho tliiiiks it a orent 
deal worse to havo tluuu inulor cots or .she.ls with sh<*l\es 
therein one alnno another, on the principle rccoinniemled 
by Dr. Bi*van, inasmuch as these alVord harbour fin* eneniies, 
and are inconvenient to raami.'e. Keys himself ivcom- 
ineiids tor each hive separate .stands made ])y ilriviiifr four 
stroiifj: stakes into the {rroiind three or four feet apart, in 
the f.irm of a sipiare. Eiu;ht or ten of these in one place, 
he thinks, are enough, ami when more swarms are to he 
disposed of, he lliinkH il belter to have them in separate 
f^arde ns to prevent quarrels, which often liappen wlien the 
sw’arnis arc numerous. 

The various formsof liives will be noticed under the article 

IIlVK. 

APl'CIUS. There were tliree Romans of this name, all 
uf them celebrated for their love of good eating. TJie first 
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was roiifi‘mj»nr:ir\ with Sylhi: tlut spnmrl willi Aii|L»nsl Jis and 
Tiht'rin-^ : ihc; tliirfl with Trajan. <.)rt)HiS»» tin* .sc(*()nil is tin* 
nnis! (anions, pt;l(.*ln*atPil by SfiKM*n, Juvenal. 

Martial, AiIumupus (p. 7, l^isauh.) places liim mulcr 
Tiberius; b(‘sidos his jjonerai n‘puta1ii)U for proluso and 
delicale attention t» llie ^ratilicalmn of bis own palate, be 
i>blain‘> cn'dit with that aulhnr for orij^nnal f^euius in the 
eoniposition of eerlaiii eakt?s, bon-)mal»l\ ibsimi»nisbeil liy 
tin* epithet Apiriint. Seiieea sa\s that be was alive in his 
linn*, and infiM*leil the aire by est alilisbini;- a remilar srhool of 
])rotessors and pn])ils in tlie ‘-cicncc of i»ood I'atin;^; in 
from wbic’b, in tin? da\s of siiui^licitv and s('\erits, e\en 
])biloso))!u?rs bad b(*eu e\]w*lled as the eorruptors j»f \outb. 
7'be inordinate expense of bi^ <'ulinar\ e.^tablishinent reduced 
his tbrtnin* and in\ol\(-d him in <lebt : lu* therefore fouinl 
liiiuself obb'jed to look into bis atfairs, aiul reiinlate liis 
expt'inliture. Jle /'umd (bat when bis incumbrances wi-n* 
<deart‘d olf. In* should ha\(* left a pittain’e ntt^*rl> iiunleij uati‘ 
to keej) such a botI\ and soul toi»ctlier; wber<‘for<‘, lie took 
poison in prefi'renee to iiinin^j^ after unattainable luxuries. : 
IMiny i a!U Inm tlie o^n-ate-.! normandi/er that ever at»peared 
III lilt* w (H’ld, and mentions various rai^onls ?n\ente(l by him: 
in short. In- was the CnnU's Urarlr oi imperial Rome*. The 
Hurd Apieiiis is to he honoured as the inventor of tin? art of 
picKlinn oyster-. (Ath(?n. 7.): se\t.‘r:d jars of wliieh lie sent 
to Iho i'buperor Trajan wiien in l^lrthia. Distant as was 
tlu'ir destination, they reached it in hi.ifli pre*^ervalion and 
lemjitino' savour. 

J lie name c>f Apieiiis, loMix after the linn' even of the 
last of tliesc thn*i? philosophers, was familiar as a housi!- 
Intid and culinary Word. Tlnur faun* was perpt*! iiated hy 
tile spirit <»f party : atnl tin* cooks of a! 4 i*s alter W4*re ili\ ided 
in1«i A])icians ami anti A]»n*iaus. A treatise ‘ />/* rr CnH 
tKtriit' IS extant uinb*r tin- naiiie <if tbelius A[‘n'ius. It is 
eonsiib*rt»d hy critics as aulii'Ut, allliouiib not written b\ 
.lUN of tbi‘ tbret* whom we have iu(‘niione<l. ^^artin Lister 
J'epubli‘dn*d it in Loiulon in 1 7t>.u with the title Ih' Olfsafiiis 
vt is, sirf* lie At'li" The hinnorous 

Dr. ridiculed it in a poem, entitli'd Tin* Art nf 

(U)nhrrt/, (Set? (^ttirrrsriff*,) 

A'i^ION, sou of l*oseidonius, was horn in Oasis, a 
town in Libya, sovtui ilays' jouriie\ IVom Tlie!>es, pro]}a> 
Illy the nnidi*ni Oasis, called Kl Wall. Apion was etlu- 
caled at Alexandria, and wished to pass ftjr a (ireek native 
of that city, although he was of Kj^yptian extraction. Some 
have lhou}j;hl that Iht' name of Apion is derived from Apis. 
Apion was a distuph* t>f Apollonius, tin? son t)f Archiliiiis, 
and (if Didymus, from whom he imliilu^d his Hunlness for 
tin* jioelry of Homer, L'nder the emperor Claudios, who 
reii^neil A. i). I 1 - Til, he sueeei'ded the ( Iranimariaii Theoii 
at Rome. Wht?u the CJreek inhahitaiits of Alexandria 
cinleavoiuvil to deprive tlie Jews who resnh‘d there of the 
])rivilet^(*s conferred upon them by A lexainler tin* (heat at 
the foundation of the city, and conllrmed by the Cto!t.*mi(*s 
and tin? (hesars, vXpion was ap])ointt*d to atlvncaie their j 
cause a'xainst the Jews. On this (x-easioii he en(h*a\ouifd 
to kindle the wrath of the emperor Cuius (^alienla, by 
pointing: out, that the .lews would rieilher (*n*el stalin'S to 
the enipornr, nor sw'ear hy his uanu?. whilst they ])rt?- 
terretl to W'orship the head of an ass made of solid ^old, 
which w'as of iinnn'usi* valvn*, and was stalotl to have been 
tirst discovered wlieii Antiochus Kpiphanes I'lUeri'd the I 
tt*inpl(* at .ferusalem, Anlioehus Kj»iph:ines was n'ported 
to Inive taken tliis idol away, and tt> hav<* si*l a (Jre«*k eaj)- 
live at liberty, whom he foir.nl conlhied within tin* sane- 
tuarv in order to lx* sa<*rificed alti*r haviiio been taltened 
h\ tin? most delicious animal tood. It was stated that the 
.ft'ws were in the habit of preparing; every year siieli a 
human sacrifice, in the intestines of which they diseovereil 
the events of futurity, and that all .tews taste?*! annually 
these human entrails, in ord(?r to pledi^o thom.-iolves afresh 
to hate the (> reeks. 

Apion, witli these nnuislrous fables, did not fully succeed 
airainst l*hilo. who was sent to Rome hy tin* Jew’s of Alexan- 
dria, to ])leail t]u?ir eausi?. Rliilo, who wais at the liead of 
the <*mhassv of the Alexandrian Jews, eoinmenced his reply 
to Apion s accusal ion, hut the Kmp(*ror Cains insultingly 
comma inled liim to leave the imperial pre.'.eiicv. All ex-, 
pi-cti-d the worst ejiii.seiiuences from the #mperor's wrath, hut j 
Chilli >ai<ltothe byslaiidiii'' Jews : He of {inod cheer, flirt 
Cains attacks us with w*ords, but reall\ he has bcs»uii to 
bwlit against (i.()d. The Rmporor sent l*etr«mius, tin* suc- 
cessor of Yitcllius, as legate to Syria, wdth orders to jdaco a 


statiU‘of his ini]>enal,or rather divine majcslv.in tin* l*U!’!e 
at Jerusalem. ih*troiiiu.s marched an army into Juda-.t, - ..i 
was sojuueh touclied with the ini reat ies of ihe J. w- e ■! lo 
profane lh(*ir sanctuary, arnl with (heir readme-- raiiter >«i 
die, than to admit the einperor'.s statue, that In* delayed 
eommein-einent of tlu* war, and leijuesli-d the t‘iu).( Ti.r t » 
revoke* his ord<*r.s : (.‘aius <»rauted thi- revoeaneii to bis 
lavourito iferodes xVeiippa, hut eiuiiuniuded Hjlroniu', to 
coinrriit suicide lor his dKolx'dieuci'. Tin* news o!' 1 'ali;j:ula s 
<l(?alli arrived in Svria hefove tin* letter in whie.’i latroiuus 
was ord (‘ 1 * 0(1 to kill hini'-elf, if he wi ul.i avoid the toi l un**. pre- 
pared for him. Thus, Apiou'splau to hurt 1 he Jew > w :.s pro- 
videiitiallv liiiled. ( See .hisi’ph. lo. 1. wm. e.ip. h.) 

J^lulo's work, 4‘Mtilled irfpi Ti'tfM TTitirt I- (Mr 

Vuio)>, luiifhissij tn Uh’r J'lf;fpt‘rnr i \iius\ is ^iill in pait e.xtant, 
Apion wa-. esteemed for leariiiiiir. hut alreadv, hefon- his 
(‘Oiliest with 1‘iiilo, hewaskuowo at Home as a man of (;',leu- 
lat ions ehai aeter. J’iln*nus iiaiind him ('ffuthufum ifnuhfi^ 
f 'f/tuhitt ttj‘ t/n* t.’ftirrt sf\ on account of his vain hoaslii.L’s : Init 
Hliny, Apiou's disciph*, call.^ him rather jiuttth'ff* tipn~ 
piniKin^ or tin? Anan *\t' famr. The follow iuu wriliiu 

of Apion W(‘ Ihid ipioteil : . in live hook-: lliis 

work contained a dcM-nplioii of tin* eurio-itie- of Kev jit : 
A Utstunj nrrorAin^ fn yntinf/\' : Oh /// ‘ J/e/v/.v o/’ 
if/tirr fhr On-af ; A^ni/isf ih^Jr/r^ : 0)i Un* Jjimrif n/ ApO 
rn/s : ( /h ////' i nf iPiiiir : J)r i )lsi'ipli iiH Mt'futfti'H ; 
i\i-tiir 'Hfi/inthtii. But ol all 1 he-e wntiiio.s. then* have only 
l>een pri'servf-d the story Amirn>'lu\ inni iJtr J.i.tj} ((lel- 
lins.v. I I): and lilt* Iinffihin (it A/a ((bdlius, vii. s) , 

with franmeuls from the work a;iaiu-t tin* .lews, j»re-i’rved 
hv Jo-eplnis in his reply. 

Mavins .losepbiis wrote twt» Imoks on tin* aMti(|iiity of 
the Jew s ae.iin-t .Vpioii .liter lii- dealli. Iii the lirsi hook 
J(*sO|)hu- refute- the lui-takes and mi'-reprcM ntat ions 

of M aiietlio, IJerosu-, and uianv other (bnliles who bad 
written witbiuit .leeur.itt* inlbruiati on on tin* alfeirs of the 
Jews. Most of the works a^aiii'l winch .loseplms \v role ;iie 
now lost, and onlv known Irom bis ipiotatioiis. In tin* be- 
j.filininLf of tin* M'eoiid boi»k, .lo-i-pbus n*|iile- <*^pe4*i:ill\ tlie 
niisrepreseiilal loii^ of i\ pioii and In- aulborila'^. The dedi- 
cation of tiiesc two book,-. 1(4 Kpaplirodit u->, licar- soiin* 
r(’semblance to tin* dedieatious preli\«*d to tin? (J ( I- pel 
accordini^ to St. I.,nk(', and the Act-, to 'Fheoplulu-. t Se4i 
pm:! |3 pa-es d.Ci and iib.ed.. Bre.tliaupl. Si* 

lleoii, ep. s.s. IMiii. /’/'oV. lltsf .\.r/. and hl». xxxvi. c 1 i, 
Krseh and (fniher; Suida-, e(l. Kiister, i. ]». 'Zu7.) 

AIMS. 1S('(‘ Bm-.J 

AIMS, a saeied Imll. wlnee -laiimi :md teunde were at. 
Mcillphl.- Ill lvj,>t»t. lie must he dl^l ilimil-lied from M Uellis, 
tin* sacred hull of Ih liopolis. 'I’he real or true Apis was 
known from amou;.' all oilur hull- hv ei'i'laiii marks, vi hich 
are meiilioued hv Uerodoiu.s and Bliiiv (lii. ‘js: viii. 

I Iis birth is eoiuiiioiily desenhed as mir.u*\dous; fluiujrh pro- 
due(‘d from a covv. Ids eoiiei ption wa^ e.m^e(| by the de‘(*ont 
(if liulitiduix, or iho iutlueuee ('f tin* Uiooii s lieiiius. When 
’le hull .Vpis died, or had been ]uif to death after liv iiiL' ttie 
pri*serihc*d mimher of vears ( a(*(*(inhm..'. to some aiil liorifies), 
a suec'evsor was diliotMilly souizht for, ami, when l.'Uiid, was 
ii)stall<*d ill Ids ti’iiijih? (*f ]M«*m]>hi.s wifli all dm* snlcmniiv. 
Tin* (*()w was not eaten in Kpvpt. hut tin? hull was \is(*d as 
Jbod ; yet no hull could ht* slauooter(‘d till it hud been tirst 
ascertained that it had inun* of the marks which charai*- 
terized a sacred hull. \Vln*n this w;is aseertaiin*(l s.iii^l.ic- 
torily, iho pri(‘sts put a si'al or mark on tin* annual, to sii^- 
nify that it niiirht he slauoh(er(*d : no ims(aiii]u'd hull ( .mid 
h(? slau‘^hter<?(i, under pain of dv'atli. Tin* ohp*» t (d tin* 
rc'^ulation was proliably tin* raisin;; an iiieonK* hv a lax on 
slau;;lilered animals. Tln*re mi;.»ht possibly be other rea- 
sons also. (Herod, ii. Jy.) 

The w’orshit) of Apis i*xisted at least as lalt? as ‘he reiv-'ii of 
S(*ptiinius SeV(*riis. We hear <d‘ (Ireeks and Uomaiis of 
rank payintJ their respects t(j the Ijidl of Meinjihis, in whicii 
curiosity and superstition appear to have been hh*nded. 
Alexander the (ireat, w lu*n he v isilt i] Mi'iiipliis, sar riliced 
to all theCiods, and Apis aiiioiur Iho rest, in vvhii li he slmwi-d 
more political w isdom than the I'ersian madman (’amhv- 
who, ‘JOO yi*ars before, liad insulted the Kp:v])tians Iw ^lah- 
'ninjjr their deity. (Tcrmantcust Capsar, when In* visiud 
K;:\p! in the rei^n of Tiberius, w t?ut to si *.* A jus at Mcui- 
phi--. It was a favonrahlo sijrn when the animal would take 
fond from the hand of his visitor, and the rev«*i ''e was bniUi d 
u|)on as j)r(»sao;in*r misfortune. 'Fin* hull refust*d what tin? 
hand of Ciermaui(:u.s oilered, and ilic Jioiiiau {general dad 
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ftliorlly after at Antioch. ' Straho dewTilicr^ the Apis und 
his irmpK* in thi* lollowin:; trriiis, at the time of hisji’isit to 
Kuypt p SOD:-'* MeiiiphisCOntains a temple of Apis, 

who is the SIN lie as 0.-.iris. Tlic hull Apis is ki»pt in an 
apartment and is rcf^ardcd as a god: he is quite 

\ihite on the iorehciid and some other purt» of the body, hut 
in e\iMy other part hlack. By these marks they always de- 
ride which bull is to be the successor of Apis when he dies. 
In front of the apartment is an inelosurc, in which there is 
iiiiotlier apartment for the hull's rnothor. They allow the 
saered hull to rorac into this court or inclosure at certaiu 
times, and chietiy for the purpose of being shown to 
strangers.' The bull Apis, it is presumed (Herod, iii. 2!).), 
was etnbalmed when be died. Lucas says (vol. i. p. 31'), 
Vt}t/tt<rr fuit fiu 1 7 1 ^ 1 ) that beobserveil bulls’ heads in several 
niches of the cataeiimbs of Ahousir : ho also found u bull 
embalmed, and in a great chest, on which the head of the 
animal was : the case, ho says, was gilded and 

painted. (See also Abd-xiUatif^ Dc Sacy, p. 201.) 

deity Apis was probably a symbol of tho Nile (sec 
Jahlonsky. Pipit fimny Apis), or of the earth and fertility, 
IIS tlie row also was in the Egyptian, and still is in tho 
Hindoo mythology. Tho god Sivus, in the Indian mytho- 
logy, has his sacred bulls, which are charaidcrizcd by certain 
marks, and a colossal bull of stone is often an ornament of 
liis temples. The bull (but not tin? eow') is an object of 
worship still in India. (See Colonel Briggs’ ic//cr.v on ///- 
tiiiU P- "-■) The sacred bulls of Benares still walk about 
the streets of the holy eity, or stop up the road, and can- 
not bo ilislurbed wilho\i( all duo respect. 

The temlency of the Isratilites to lall into the idolatrons 
worship of the bull or crow is scum froiu the history in Exo- 
dll-:, xx\ii. : and at a later peri<Ml, Jero))o:im. who had sjient 
.sceui? time in Egypt, set up tuo calves, one at Dan and 
the other at Bethel, and cstahlisliod teiiipli*s and pri(»sts, 
proha!)Iy ifi honour of Ajiis and Uliuniis respeetively. (See 
I Kings xii.; compare Hosea, chap. x. : Bohlen’s Aftes In- 
itif^n, i. -J.Vi, iiic. ; .Jalilonskv ’s Pantheon.) 

A'PIUM is the botanical name of a genus of uinhelUferous 
plants, among which the only sjM^cies of any importance is 
the common credery, Apium graveolcns. This valuable vogiv 
(able is found naturally in the flitches of almost every part of 
Europe ; it is e\en met with iu the Falkland Islands, when*, 
if it has originally been carried I hitlier, it. has naturali/ocl 
it.sclf. Ill this lUHUitry it is very common in many jdaees, as, 
Ibr instance, in tho clitehes near Sandwich. 

It i.s a remarkable fact that this plant, wliicli is so sweet 
and wholesome when cultivated, is til! ogether acrid and unfit 
for food w’hen wild. It is by some supj)oscd that the dif- 
ference between tho quality of the two states is owing to so 
large a piir^of th»* stem and leaves of the cultivated species 
being hidden from the action of light by the soil which is 
heaped up nhoul it, and being in consetpuinoe unable to 
generate iii much ahiuidance tho peculiar principle on which 
tho acridity depends. Whatever may be the value of this 
explanation, it evidently does not apply 1o the variety called 
(‘oleriac, in which tho sweetness and wliolesomc character 
of cultiyated celery are maintaiiu^d, although no part of the 
leaves are deprived of tho full influence of light. 

For the culture of celery and its varieties, sec Cklerv. 

Parsley, whicli ivas formerly considered a species of 
apium, will ho iU‘!i/‘od under Pktuoskhnum. 

A PJ 4 OM 1*4. [See Ga rnkt. J v r - ^ . 

AJHXJALYPSK. Tlie word ajfbcalypse (i/rroKci^^uj) 
signifies literally imcocerifi^, uiiveittns^^ and is used in the* 
Ne;\v Testament to oxpro.s.s esf an extraordinary 

revolalioii e)f the ivill of God. In this sense the apostle 
Paul speaks of his ‘pn'aching Christ according to the 
Tanlation (Kara dTroKaXail/iv fiver,) of the mystery, which 
was kept secret since the world began, * but now is made 
manifo.si, by the commandment of the everlastings God 
made known to all nation.^ for the obedience of faith.' — 
Horn. xvi. 2o. 2fi. Compare also 1 Cor. xiv. (i, where we find 
that when the (Jhristians asscMiibled, every. one bad apsalpi, 
a dortrine. a tongue, a revidution (apocalypse), or an inter- 
pretation. In those and siniidar passages the gift of teach- 
ing, of interpreting, and Of ^announcing future events is 
chslingui-ihed iVoui the revelation (apocalypse) of the council 
of (lod to the spirit of the receiver. ■“ , 

But the word apocalypsis is used in a still more contltA^ 
sense, t() express ospiMMaliy tlu» prophetical revelation of the 
future development of the Messiali’s kingdom. Works 
which describe future conllicts between the power oif the 


Messiah anil the opposing powers of Satan^ unbelief and 
superstition, form the apocalyptical litemture. The revela- 
tions ill tlieso works communicate visions ih symbolical 
language. Tlio apocahffdical is a branch of the prophetival 
literature. Kvoi*y afjfjcatyptical book is prophetical, but 
every iiropliotical book is not apocalyptical. 

Apocalyptic writings developc that future kingdom of 
the Mcssiali which constitutes an essential part of tho 
Biblicabdoctrine in the Old as well as in the New Testa- 
ment. Apociih ptic, as well as profane, literature, lias its 
epochs and periinls of nourishing and of decay ; and it is 
divided into canonical and apocryplial branches. 

The first epoch is the Jewish. The biMik of Daniel is the 
prototype of all subsequent apocalypses. The fundamental 
idisi of Jewish apocalyptic.4 is llio ilr.st advent of the 
Messiah in order to lay tho foundation of his kingdom. 
In the Jewish apocaly ptics, everything concerning the 
Messiah is future. 

1'ho seirond, nr the Christian, epoch, of apocalyptic litera- 
ture begins after the development of Christ's kingdom : 
consequently, the Christian upocalyptics aro.cleartw than 
the Jewish. The Jewi.sh apucalypties still contiuiied after 
the first advent, as long as the ideas about the Messiah 
retained great vigour among the Jews ; but they degene- 
rated into apocryphal imitations of ^ earlier apiM*alypses. 
Tliese apocryphal apocalypses of later Jews were often 
interpolated by Christians. The decay of Jewish apnea- 
lyplirs after the fir.st advent was necessary; because CMiris- 
tiauity is the only true continuation of Biblical Judaism. 
The stream of Jewish aparalyptics is lost in the sands of 
the Talinuil. Some account of Jewish a^ryphal apoca- 
ly psirs will he given under the articles IIknocit, Esua, 
Patriari'hv, Isaiah. 

In the hi.story of the Apocalypse, we liavc to consider who 
was the author of the work who calls himself at the com- 
mencement of the first chapter ; — * Johannes a serNant of 
the Lord.’ Some critics liavc asserted that this description 
which' the author gives of himself is a proof that tho Apo- 
calypse was not written by tho apostle St. John, but by 
another servant of the Lord, wlio would not assume any 
apostolic dignity ; and, further, that in tlie^ usual title of 
the book (*Airoif«\t»ifyic T(tmj)i>()ii roff ^coXc^you) he is not called 
St. John the nposllo, but only John the divine f or the Ihen- 
logian. Blit most critics suiiiiose that the present title to 
(he Revelations can only refer to that apostlo who wrote 
more explicitly about the divine hscos (Ofov Xdyoc) than any 
other of llie evangelists. Those wdio entertain any doubt 011 
this head will find iu Suicer's Thesaums that the Greek 
W’ords from which our terms ihroloify and iheolo^iaii are 
deiixed, mean respectivoly in the anlicnt fathers, especially 
the doctrine of the incarnation of the logos atid teachers of 
(he l«)gos. Whoever compares the phraseology, imagery, 
anrl iloctrine of the Apocalypse with that of the gospel and 
th(t epistles of St. .lohii, will, indeed, fliid a great difference. 
Tho Greek styh* of the Apocalypse is strongly tiiiclured with 
Hebraisms, and its imagery is bold. Tlio style of tho gOS? 
||^d :ind tho epistles approaches more nearly to tho classic 
Greek, and is almost without imagery. 

Poly carp, bishop of Smyrna, a successor of one of those 
pa.stors to whom the s<»ven apocalyptical letters in idiap. ii. 
and iii. were addressed, was a disciple and friend of St. 
John the apostle; and i’apias, bishop of llierapolis near 
Laodicea, w as, according to the statement of Ircnoeus (Adi\ 
llfpr, v. 33.), ‘ a hearer of John and a friend of Poly carp.' 
Poly<*arp and Papias w'oro highly esteemed authors. Po- 
lycarp'.s letter to the Philippians is still extant, but of the 
WTitings of Papias some fragments only have been preserved. 
In Poly carp's letter to the Philippians the Apocalypse is not 
mentioned ; but bis di.sciple Irenieus acknowlerlges its au- 
thenticity, and appeals to the testimony of those who hud 
seen the face of St. John. 

We have the testimony of the two Cappadocian bishops, 
Amlrcas and Arothas of Giosarco, who liveil in the lust 
quarter of the fifth century, that Papias recognised tho 
inspiration and uiithenticiiy of the A]^calypse. Andreas 
says, at the conclusion of his introduction to his commentary 
on the Apocalypse, * It is unnecessary to make many words 
about tho^nspiratiqit of the A|K)calypsc, since those blessed 
men, 1 mean Gregory the ihotdogiau and Cyril, and 
besides these the more antient also, Papins, irensous, Me- 
thodius, and Hippulytus, testify to its i redihility.' Arethas 
being later, repeats nearly the same statement in the pre- 
face to his own commentary, Papias died, according to the 
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Alexandrine Chronicle, a.d. 163; therefore ho imi.st have 
been very young when he heard St. John, who died about 
A.D. 93. 

Jutttinua Martyr* who lived hotwcon a.d. 140-igo, and 
was nearly contemporary with Polyearp and J^lpias, was 
born in Palestine, and acquainted witli Alexandria, Rome, 
and Asia Minor. At Enhesus he liold his famous dialogue 
with Trypho the Jew, wnich is still cxtiiiil. Justinus Mar- 
tyr quotes in this dialogue Jcr. Ixv. 17, &c. ; Gen. ii. 17 ; 
Ps, Ixxxix. 4, tt> supjwrt his doctrines about the millen- 
nium, and adds, that John the apostle, in the Apocalypse, 
likewise prophesied, that the believers in Christ slioubl 
dwell in Jerusalem 1 00 (» y curs before the general resurrec- 
tion and final judgment should take place. 

Mclito, bishop of Sardes, to which town one of the a]KK*a- 
Ivptical letters is directed, belonged to the biblical <Titics of 
the second century, and wrote, according to Eusebius, ‘on 
the devil and the Apocalypse of .lolin.’ Jerome says, in ctVcct, 
the same. 

Probably at the conclusion of the second c<mtuvy, Theo- 
pliiliis, bishop of Antioch, wrote against the heresy of Hcr- 
inogi'iies. This work is lost, hut Eusebius, who read it, 
testifies that Theophiliis took some proofs (/loprupotf) from 
the Apocalypse. Theophihis seems also to use apt)calyptical 
language in his work {Ad AtdoIycum^W. 23); ‘the demon 
(dc^vil) is also called dragon Hcncc we infer that 

the Apocalypse was kiunvn in the second century and in- 
fluenced the language of the (Miristians. 

Eusebius mentions likewise that Apollonius (w ho was, 
ac<rording to the hook Prfjpdt^stifiafua^ which was written 
in the fifth century, bishop at Ephesus in tlu! second clmi- 
liiry) quoted the Apocalypse against the Montanists thcni- 
sehes, although these heretic's dorivcjd their errors especially 
from this part of the New Testament. 

But the most important testimony in favour of the Apoca- 
lypse is that of IrenoDUS, who died bisliop of Lyons a.d. 202. 
Ircnanis, in liis work against heretics, f[uotes long pas.sages 
from the A^iocalypse of Jolin, wdioni he calls expre.ssly the 
‘disciple of Jesus’ and ‘the recipient of the re vc; I at ion.' 
This presupposes that its canon i<‘.al chavuctcu* W'as then gom?- 
rally recognised. Irensous defends the ajiocalyplical num- 
ber 060 against the .spurious (}]<>, by stating that all war- 
rnntcMl old niunuscripts coiitfiined GOO, w'hicli number Was 
also supported by the testimony of those wlio saw the* face* 
ofjidin. IrctutHis modestly confesses his own inability to 
explain this number, and says ; ‘If the name of Autiel#i.st 
were to have becni o])enly proehiiined in our days, it would 
ha\•(^ been declared by him, who saw the rovelatioti, for it 
was socMi not a very long lime agti, Imt almost in our own 
age, namely, at the eunelusion of Domitian s reign,' This 
testiinohy is important, because iremous was born in Asia 
Minor where the Apocalypse was published ; and he grew up 
in friciMlly intercourse with Polycarp of Smyrna. Ireiiauis 
knew the friendly circle of St. Jiihn, and the accounts which 
were in vogue among his disciples. Irenieus had a vi*ry 
extensive acquaintance with the most distinguished Chris- 
tians ill th<7 east and west, and took a lively intere.st in th«/ 
religious diflercnces and theological debates of the second 
century ; coiisequcnlly, wo have reason to say, that Irenanis I 
was a qualified wituc.ss. . There can he no doubt that lie ! 
beliovea the Apnc(i/i/jwe was written by John. Iremnus 
mentions that the authenticity of St. .lohu's G(»spel was 
attacked by some, but he mentions no opposition to the 
ytpoca/ypsf*. 

The letter by which the Christian congregations .at Vienne 
and Lyons report, to those in Asia and Phrygia the persecu- 
tions suffered under Marcus Aurelius, a.d. 177, proves like- 
wise that the ApnrafyjhSf' was then much read and generally 
recpgniscd in Gaul and Asia. IremuuH was presbyter at 
J..yous when this letter (sec Eusebii Hist, Ecrirs. v. 1-3) 
was written, and, perhnps, it was drawn up by him or under 
his direction. The nnmerou.s Greeks who migrated from A.sia 
Minor into Gaul probably took wdtli them the Apnra/yjiso, 

The third century is the most interesting in the hiMlory of 
the Apocalypse, Tlio disputes against the Montaiiists raised, 
among other theological questions, that cnnceriiing the au- 
thenticity of the Apocalypse, (See Montanists.) Tt^rtullian, 
in hia Montanistical writings, . constantly appeals to tho 
Apocalypse^ and presupposes its genuineness. (Marc. 4, .0.) 

It is veiy important that the sphitualizing Origen not 
only mentions the Apocalypse as being written by John, 
iComment, in Ev, Joannis ed. Lommatzsch, tom. i. 1. G,) hut 
iaya very decidedly in his Commentary that John, who rc- 
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dined on the breast of Jesus, wrote the Apocalypse. Origen 
classified the books then used by Christians into ^enuine^ 
s'jun'ious, and oi* unccriain authority, nml numbers tho Apo-- 
cah/pse among tho genuine canonical books. 

Ongen was tlie greatest biblical critic of the thinl century ; 
and it is an important fact that, in investigating tho canoni- 
cal limits of the New TestamenU ho did not meet, either in 
the schools of Alexandria, or in his numerous theological 
peregrinations, with any suflicient reason for doubting the 
apostolical authority of the Apocalypse, In spite of opposi- 
tion from a sect calKul the Alogi, who assorted that tho Apo» 
ralypse was an unintelligible and irrational fabricatit)n of 
Gerinthus, it maintained its authtirity to the middle of tho 
tliird century* in churches far distant from each other, and 
it was used in theological researches and ee<desiasti«*al 
transactions as a holy writing of the apostle St. John, But 
the Syrian national church, which was established either at 
the conclusion of the second or the beginning of the third 
century, omitted in the Peshito tho second and thinl 
epistles of John, the second of Peter, the epistle of Jude, 
and the Ajioralypsc, Tliese parts were added (o the S\riaii 
New Test anient in or after the sixth ccMitury. But Theo- 
philus of Antioch in the second, and Ephracm Syrii.s in tho 
fourth century, quote iXm Apocalypse^ and ascribe it to John. 
Hence w<‘ perceive that the Apocalypse^ alt hough wanting 
in tho Peshiio^ \vas recogni/c'd auiun-g tlui tluM)logians of 
th(‘ Syrian church. (Compare de Kphraemi Syri 

Atfe Hrrmene/tfica, p. 5-y.) 

Huring the fourth century the Apocalypse u.scd in 
the oriental church by Allianasiiis, Bar^ilius Magnus, (xi-e- 
gorius Nyssenus, Oidymns, Kphraeni Syrus, and others. 
But Cyrillus of JtMUsaloui, who du*d a.d. 38G, in Ins fourth 
Cjitecliesis, advises his catei’liumens to road only those 
writings of })oth Testaments whieh were received by the 
church, and to neglect the, iipocr> phal publications. C’yrilliis 
gives a list of these eanunical writings in which the Ajjo'u- 
Ij/fi'O is omitU'd. But his fifteenth catechf?sis seems to con- 
tain allusions to tho api)('al\ [itical jiliraseology. 

Tilt! canon of tlie syno<l of Laodicea, wliadi was lielii 
about .A.D, ;tG3, reji'cls ihi* Apocalypse from the ecclesiastical 
canon; and so likewise the eighty-fii'tli of the ajiustolieul 
Canons, which belong, ]u'rhaps, to tlu? fourth century. 

Gregorius iSazianzeiius sa> s, in his Verses on the gmiiiine 
hooks of the inspired Scripture, after having meiitioneil all 
the other hooks of the New Tesfanir/il e\i‘ept the Ajii>cfifyp\(\ 

‘ Thou hast them all. If lliere i^ another besi<les these, it 
belongs not to llu* genuine.' But the same Gregorius 
quotes, ill his other writings, the Apocalypse as if he coiisi- 
dereil it genuine, and he U mentioned by Andreas and 
Arelhas among those who recognized its inspiration and 
canonical charact«}r. Therefore, it is probable that the.dpo- 
ca/ypse was reserved to the use of the clergy, wlm, reineni- 
liering the Monlaeistic abuses, endeavoiiiv<l to get Xhe, Apo^ 
ealyjise out i>f the hands of the laity without denying its 
genuineness. By this conjecture an apparent contradiction 
IS solved. 

The gener.al ecch!siastieal tradition as to the apostolical 
origin of the Apaculypsc continued uninterrupted to tho 
middle of the third century, except by the opposition of the 
Alogi, But Dionysius, a discij le of Origen, and bishop of 
Alexandria, who died a.d. 2Ga, though he admitted the 
Apocalypse to !>«' above his coniprelumsion and the work of 
an inspired man, gave various rontons for siippusing it not 
to hi? written by the apostle .John. These reasons were sub- 
sequently reproduced in snhstanee by Erasinus, as we .shall 
presc'iitly mention ; and, indet?d, every later ojiposor has re- 
peated the? same arguments. 

The synod i>f Toledo, A.n. G33, speaks f ‘ many who do 
not receive the authority of the Apocnlypse.t and despise it 
.sommdi, that they do not preach it in the church of God 
but with these dcsjiisers t he s> nod makes short work, su> ing, 

‘ the tiiithorily of many * ouiicils, and tho decrees of the 
Roman bishops, prescribe that it is of .lolin the Evange- 
list, aiwl appoint Uiat it is to l)c received among the Divine 
books.' ‘ If, henceforth, any one does not receive it, or iloes 
not preach from it, between Easter and Pentecost, at the 
lime of mass, lie shall have tUe sentence of excommunica- 
tion.'— (llarduin. Act, Con, tom. iii., 581.) 

The synod indicates the then prevailing opinion which 
ooiUinued undisturbed, during the middle ages. Isidorus of 
Seville, who died 636, described in bis work, De (Iffidis 
I Eceles'fastici,s\ the New Testanteut canon exactly as tlm 
I church considei*ed it hencoforlli to be established and closed. 


[THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA.] 
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Aocordhiff to Isidoru*^ llio Aptu^alypsfi concludo«, aa hoin^x 
truly ap«isttc)lical, tht* wIhiV? ranon. But it iji reniarkiiblo, 
lb At iho J)f*nrrttim A(jfihi{f'unr//^e by Cliarlcraii^nc, a.d. 
7H\), cup. 20, <li‘dvcs, that according to iho syiuwl of l.ao- 
liiM'ji niilv cunniiic.il wriiinjrji should be road iu tlio church. 
'I'lu* rjiiio'ri of‘/.uorliceji is adilod, in which Iho A fjoraff/psti is 
niiii?t.*d. ("f»rfjifs Juris Grrui. od. Walter, tom. ii. p. I, 
|). 77. >c«i. But it a\»pcurs Imin AuixubUIs IhnhwUrdiir^ 
firii' U <i/»v ilf-r ChrisfUrhni ArrhUuhiSfi'p^ h. vi. p, J13, &c., 
fhul. rho A thrill If psr continued publicly to ho read in tlio 
VVc'.icrn cluirch. 

Duriiiix tlic middle ages, the unticathulic seVts, as well as 
nrthish»\ «livines, appealed 1o tlu? canoiucal authority oi’ the 
Apnru/i/psr, ulthouah they dilFered widely in its iulcrprcMa- 
liou, hut with the Hcjlonnution begun another period lu 
the hi'-lorv i>rihe Apnea' i/f}\‘r. 

Krasiruis {/a Aufinftifinfitbus /// \nruifi Ta^ltvuent a/n^ 
irihi) reiniudtMl his conleiu |)oi:iric*\ ct the tt»rtuer doulUs, 
and repeated tiu'ir. more inil\ in the edition ofla^Z. He 
Slates tliuf tiein tlie tule Jnhnuftrs Theni tiXii-s^ tho Iro- 
ijui'Mt repciilion of John’s name, tin* «lillereiii e of style, 
and I be. manner in wliieii the author speaks of liis own 
visions less tiiodesily than i'anl, (2 C\n*. \ii. I, .vc^.) who 
relates tlonn us if ihev Imppened to aiiothev, we might ti*el 
inehneil to as<‘rihe the Heselutioiis not to John the Eva n- 
gtdisi, it* the general eoiisioit, and especially the anthorily 
of the chnrc-h, hiuVuot idrisnU M*ltled its genuineness. No- 
viiiheless lie n-latc i, appannity with jircdilection, the 
opinions of Dionysius, anil tluj uncertainty of Knsehins 
whether it hcdoiiged to tla* HnUinfnt^nt/uti nu (the admitted), 
or the Auiih <romeuu (the di.^pnt(Ml). 

What Krasiuiis had caiiti(»nsly whispered info the ears of 
the learned, (’urlstadt and laitber pmrlainu d |uildl\ to the 
people. (Jarlstiidl, in his hook Jl flurJn r luhhsrh >i'iut, 

I.'i'iU, p. I, divides tlu* A'V/r Trsfuiunit llnee ('iasM*',, the 
last of which enntviins the Kpistli‘ to the s. the two 

Epistles of lVb*r, the three Epistles of J'din, llio Epistle 
of .lode, and the Api>e:il\ p>e ; and ha arlds, that, ar.caig 
all hooks of tluJ third ordiT, tlio Afinrtfh/pse is the leas^ 
valnahle, heeause, ho says, it was not received in tlii'daiM 
of HieroiiMuns hy all (diristiaus: seeondlv, the title is not 
Afihcahfjtsis nf Jnhn ihu Apfyfitl(\ hut of Juhn tht* 'Vhenh- 
Tliirdly, its stylo and uiunnor dithn* from ll]o«* of 
Johntho Apostle. ‘But,’ says Carlsladt, ‘ 1 will ihi.saiid the 
otlior hooks of the thiril order not reject, hut only point out 
the ditrereneo,’ In the Brefaci' to the Ajvtcnlf/fwr in the 
iinst edition of his (fenua/t 7VvA/7we///, a.d. 1.'>2‘2, I..uthLM* 
writes: ‘ In this l)Ook of the Revelation 1 lea\e evm'v one 
to his own opinion, and I will hind none hy iny ^ie\v and 
cone.lnsion. 1 say only what I feel. In this lioiik more 
than one thing is wanting, so that I I'onsider it to ho neither 
apostolical nor pmphetieal. First, the Apostles ik*al not in 
visions, hut prophes\ in dear and dry weriN. as flo Peter, 
IMul, :ui<l Christ himself in the (Jospel. It befits the apos- 
tolic olHce to s]»i*ak dearly, without imagery,- ahoul Christ 
and his doing. But there is no projibt t in the O/d Testa- 
wev//, much less in l!ie Nen\ whoso entirely deals in visions 
and imagery : so that I dec’in it only e/in;«l to the fourth Ixxik 
of K/ I'll, and inclet.'d cannot pereoive that it was dictated hy 
the Holy (ThoHi. 

‘It appears too mudi that the author should recomnimid 
his own in preleronee to other iioly 1 m«»Us, w hich are ninch 
more important, »..d that he commands ami threatens God 
would take from hiiii wIiosoe\er would take anything 'from 
the Apoailypsa ; ami again, that fhev .should he hle.ssed 
who keep wfiat is wTittiMi therein, although iiohody knows 
W'httt it is, mueh less i*:in he keep it, aiul it is just a.s much 
as if we had it not. There an* also many imhler hooks which 
w'o luetc to keep. Many of the fathers have in former days 
n*jccted this; and althongh St. Hieroiiyinus, with high- 
s«ninding words, asserts that it is beyond all praise, and con- 
tains as many secrets aswonls: ho cannot prove it, and 
varicais passages f>f hi.s praise an.* Iix) mild (ininn*ly, ioward.9 1 
this hook). Finally, everybody iiiay think of it what his 
own spirit lets him (what he please-s). My spirit cannot 
ticconiiiuMlate itself to this IsHik, and it is siitlicieiit cause for 
me not highly to esteem it, thalCliristis neither taught nor 
known in iu which, before nil things, an apo.^tle ought to 
do, because he says (Ae.ts i.), “ Vo shall he uiy witneascs.” 
Therefore I adhere to those hooks which give me Christ 
eleiurly ■ and purely.’ This preface of Luther was repeated in 

:.»i|lfW10lt8 until A.D. 1531. 

|gBi||h<i|iiniDna of the reformer iuduonced the Lutheran 


theology during the sixfoonili century’' so much, that ii be-* 
<*arao habitual to divide the j\iw Trstmmit into canonical 
and apocryphal hooks. To the eaueuwail hooks only was 
ascribed an absolute authority hi matters of faith ; and the 
Apoery])ha, to which the Apoealy psc was referred, were con- 
Mdereil as .subsidiary sonrees of mi'orinatioii. (Coin|)aro 
t idier, Christ !ieh freye Unte.ntuehufpj^, p. 51, 313; Hart- 
wig. s Apnln^ie tier A/inha/yf)sf\ th. iii. p. .3,5, -18 ; Storr’a 
Sr.ue Aftoio^ic,]}. 7,srij.x and especially Bleek's Einlvitung 
VI deft line/ (in die Uehnier^ p. 440, Ste.) 

In the disput:\lion a1 Bern, a.d. 1524, one of the Roman 
Catholic, iutcrlocutors declared that tlu* Apoeidyftse was 
written by St. John, mid that wherever the Christian 
ehuivli caused the biblical books to Ikj ])i'in1t*d, the .//*/>- 
eidi/jisi' was among them; but ZwingU replitMl, it could 
ii'M be proved historically that i\\G Apoetdtfjixe was written 
hy the Evang!‘list. Another Roman Catholic interloeniur 
complained that the Brotestanls wmuld not admit the lesti- 
monies from the books of Tobit, Baru<*h, Maccabees, and of 
llu» AfKfea/ypse : to whom Oeeolampadius and Zwingli re- 
])liefl, that tlu* Protestants did not ahsolntely reject tlie 
Apocrypha, hut they could not admit their aulhority in the 
important matter of faith, and they had not been goiierally 
received l>y the old church. (See Zwingli's Werke rtm 
Srhtifer and Ae/ndfhess‘,2 h. i. Abtli. p. 87, 16!), &e.) Thn.s 
it appears that Zwingli, Oeeolampadius, andBueer, who w as 
present at the dispuialioii of Bern, agreed with Jai tiler and 
in-, folbiwers in their estimate of the Apovahjj>fic. 

Tlu* relbrmers of Oflheva, Calvin and Beza, seem to ho 
more favourable to the Ajinndypse, They qnot(^ it often 
without mentioning the Lutheran classificaiion of canonical 
and ajioeryphal h(»oks of the iXew Testament, Calvin irsc-s 
in \\\s Justitulin Retifx. the. Apoealy pse a.s canuni 

eal and a[)nstolieal, hut does nut interpret it in his Cemmeii-’ 
tarii, and tints obtained the often-echoed praise of Scaliger- 
‘ Cahill was wise Jiot to write on the Apocalyptic,' Be/a 
dt I’emD, in his Prole i^omcna to the N(W TeaUuncnl, its au 
theiitieity against Krasuuis, hut adds, that if it W'ere not of 
.‘Nt. John, he would ascribe it to St. Mark, on neeount of 
the ^inlilarity of style. On the aulhority of these n^formers 
llui Apoi'uljffjse was sanctioned as g(*nuine in the ('onfessio 
lief vet it*a P(hstcriot\ the Thirttpvinn Articles of the Church 
of hn •(land, \ho Con/essitj Gat flea, and Con/. Bvlffiva, and 
zealously expounded by Tlicodori Bibliandri iKrpfimtio 
Aftncafypscus, Basle, 1.549, p, 8,) and by Artopmus, (Franc- 
fu4l 1549,) and Heinrich Bullinger, who defends it against 
Erasmus ami Luther {Cent B(rm(fn.^t sur fA/e/ralypse, 
Geneve, 15(i5). Hyperius (in his Mvlhodtis Theoloi(ve^ 
Basle, 1574, p. IH,) di<l not eoiu-cul that its authenticity 
hail lieen doubted liy some, but he declares it to ho canoni- 
cal on the authority of tlie most antieiit fathers. So tho 
t henry and practice of the so -cal led reformed ((.Vlvini.siic> 
church were, in the sixteenth century, decidedly opposed to 
those of the Lutheran. 

The Soeinians leaned more tow ards tlu? reformed than to 
t he Lutheran view. Faust ns Sociiius {Dc Aueforitate Snip^ 
ffprte Nuc/v/», opp. i.268) di'chiresthe Apot'altjpse to ho genuine. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, tho doubts 
about the authenticity of the Apocalypse were revived first 
in England hy ii Deist, namely, tin? unknown translator of 
The Xetr lest ament in Greek and EtnAish, containing 
the Original Te.rt, dedicated to the Lord Chancellor^ 
Peter k'ini^, Loudon, 1729; anil with more penetration by 
the an()iiynn)us author of the D/.vr7i///-.ve, Historical ami (^ri- 
ticah en the Pt relation ascribed to St. John, It is now 
known tluit this DiscoHrse was written by Firmin Abauzit, 
the famous librarian at Geneva, a friend of Bayle and New- 
ton, at the request of W. Burnet. It was originally written 
in Freneli, under the title Discours sur I' A\siealyjtse, Tho 
original was printed, contrary to the wish of Abauzit, (who 
died in 1767,) in the edition of his GLiwres Diverses^ London, 
1770. Abunzit's essay gave a new impulse to these crifical 
imestigations ; and it induced Dr. Leonhard Twoll.s to writo 
his defence of tho Apocalypse in tho thinl part of his 
Critical Plxamination of the late Text and Versirvn of the 
New Testament in Greek and Ent(lish, 1 732 ; which con- 
tains the first essay of a solid defence of the A^walypso 
by internal and external arguments. T. C. Wolf inserted 
un abridged translation of tliis work in his Curm Phil, ei 
Crit„ vol. V., p. 387. The excellent work of Twells, which 
silenced tho adversaries of the Apocalyi)se in England, 
became known in Germany, where, after thirty years, tho 
combat was renewed. 
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Thcro was a tinoe when the philolor^ists of Germany 
generally did not recognize the oasthetieal value of lire 
Apocalypse, being influenced liy the oniniuris of Oeder, 
Setnltir, and his followers. Herder aaid Kiohliorn, equally 
learned, without any j)ret!ileclion llir ortiiodoxy, Imt with 
more tact than Sender and his school, showed lliat tin 
despisi*rs of the Apo(ud\pse had only niauifosftwl their own 
want of taste, when they diaiicd llie a‘sthetical value of 
the Apocalypse; and thus, without being orthodox, Eich- 
liorn f:u;ili(ated a decision favourable to ortht)do\y. Herder 
observed, that every Cdiristiiin ]>oet avIio had a spark of 
real piHisy enjoyed the Apocal} pse ; that the best h>rnns 
of 'bo midille ages, on .lesns, Mary, the church, and th(‘ 
kingdom of God, are crowned with apocal) pticid llow'crs ; 
that Dante, Petrarch, and Milton were iiiiitalurs of the 
A]>ooalypse. 

There is in the Apocalypse neither the plastic beauty of 
the antirjue, nor the ])icturesijue hi'auty of t)ur we.'»tc 
modern po(‘sy : the oriental poetry loves iuunmisily. The | 
iipocaly])tieul imagination opens heaven and hell, and, rising 
higli above hiiinaii and terrestrial forms, breaks thromjlt 
the limits of humanity and temporal i!\istenc(‘. It calls 
down tlie heavenly Jerusalem, dimly shadowed forth by th' 
things temporal. The poi‘trv of the Apo'alypsi* is that of 
infinity, of dtvstruction, and of endless power. 

Ih-ei Schneider, Uleek, 1)e Wette, Kwald, Seliolt, Liicke, 
are liv ing divines who liavc wrilteii against the antlumtif ity 
of the Apocal) pso. Their works cx>nt.ain furlher develop- 
ments of the old arguments of Dionysius. 

H.'inlein, S<diniidl, Khiuker, ling, Kichln>rn, FeilinoMT, 
Lange, Hertholdt, (hicriki', Olsiiausen, are nioiierii liefemk rs 
of the authenticity i»f the Apocalyp-;i» ; to whom we may add 
among the English, Lanlner uml his ipitoini/aTS, Dean 
Woudhouse, the Kev. Hartwell Horne, and others. 

The most recent German opposers f.iirly grant, that the 
(ixtt'i-nal te.stimonies are dccideilly in favour of the aiilhen- 
lieilv, hut they assi'rt that these testimonies an‘ oven^ome 
by tiio internal pliilological character of tin; work. 

The Apocalypse has been attacked and defended with 
greater zeal than any ]>iirt of the New Teslanient, because 
its I’ontents excile a very strong interest either in favour or 
ag.iin^l this conclusion of tin; whole llihle. The fundamental 
idea of the Apocalypse, which Lulher and i;ther opjiosers of 
the Revelations dul not understand, is the following: As 
Plato, in his books Jlcpi lIcAinirtc, considers the state to he 
an exact transcript of individual man, so St. John, taking 
yet a higher sttjp, tells us in the Apocalypse that similar 
events, which happen in the life of individuals, shall also 
take plac>e in the iiiliiiily of the whole universe. 

As the redemption of Christ savi*s the whole man, — 
spirit, soul, and body, — so Jesus Christ savt*s also tin* uni - 
verse from sin and eonscciucnl. perdition. The Apocnlv pse 
teaches by a sublime iin;igery, what the otlnw apohlolical 
W'ritings more obscurely iiulicati;, namely, that there shall 
be u period in which the spirit of the Lortl shall not only 
operate in seend by governing the hearts of believi*rs, hot a 
period in which it shall entirely conquer, prevailing agaitifiitt 
all opposition, and shall linally establish a kingtlom of uni- 
versal peace and justice here on earth. 

Thcj leading idea, then, of tho Apocalypse o»)nsists in the 
complete victory of wliat is good, and oi’ Paradise regained, 
or ni'Ostablished on earth. 


I reprc.sented the sword seen by St, John in Uie Apocalyp.se. 
I This order has been acc;used of an iiileniled rebellion against 
the jiapal government and the higher ranks. Ag'*s(ii 
Gabrims called inonamh (»f the Holy Trinity, inleinlcd to 
introduce polygamy, and his knights were to luarry |‘Uic 
virgins only. The hisliu v even of such a set of inadiiicn i.- 
I not without ils uses : ignoraiuN* an.l faiiati<*isin will, in iiii 
ages, pro<luc(i the sanu* fruits. (Sec Ten/el.s Mnnatiirhv 
for tlu* vear I f t I, pp. . and <*f 1 <i'./7, 

p. ^wc. ; Erscli and Gruber's Ettry,) 

APO^CRVPIIA (aTrcK'p»if^'.o( lyi/^Siu) aro .su<*h b^nks as 
contain secrets uinl are kept in secret, from -l7rnKM'''7rroc, to 
conceal : conseijui'nlly lla* term referred ti> those vvrituufs of 
(he (iiiosfics and <»l]ior seels which cnntaiiicd the knowledge 
ot tliuse mvsteries which were coinmnnicaleil to their jKiili- 
/ans only. TiH‘M-* hooks are now known under tlie name of 
/■»/;■///, (lba( i.s, ‘hooks with false titles,) as the 
hooks of Adam, Henoch, (he (hive ])a(tiiirchs, ^cc. Thc'ie 
Volumes forrnetl a kind of lieri'tieal «.’ano.j in opposition 
(he orlh'od .».\ canon, and heina; arose (lie significal iuii of 
(he name Apocrv jiha, which now means wo/ /v/w^/w/c///, or 
not h< longing to writings which form tlie canon of 

the Holy Scripturi's. [ See Ckvivox.] 

The name is especially given to those ad- 

ditions which were introiluced into ih.; Septuaginl ‘Iraiis- 
hilion of (he Old Trstanu*nt, from wheiu-o ilicv were 
Iraiisferreil into (In* \ ulgal** and manv suhscf^uent trans- 
lations. Tlu! reliiriiKTs st-parated (be Apocivpha from 
l!u* Old Tc'-tament. and Lntber j)laccd ibein between llu; 
Old and the New Oovi-nants, midi r the title of Apocrypha, 

• if boi.ks v^ Ini Ii a/e not to he i-'-l(‘cm« d (Mpi.il to the llolv 
Scjopluiv^, lull :.re -lill proi*ua!)le to the leader. In op 
posit!#)!! to lh(' nU*. liners, the ApoerVph.i WtU'e di-elare*! !•; 
he eanoiiual hv ilw ( '•nm il i.jf 'i'lt iil. Jjeiiei* all 
laiioiis vvlneli tollow the \ idgats havt‘ ihi; Ap H-nplia inler 
spi*rsed with the «.ihtM' v\iitMU[s which are adnnfud i‘) d! 

( 'liri'-t iaiis {•> In* canonical. i ia* l)ihli‘s pvii'l»'*hcd bv I'lo 
ti‘stinits on the Coniijicnt piacL’ "ej.. r ndv lin a hliiioti- (•« 
Ksdras ; the ho #1, oi* 'fobii : rest . f I'biiier; 

AViMlom of SolouKut ; fh’clcf-iasleii - : fbirmh, with the 
epistle of Jeremiah ; the S .n;,- of iht* ’line# (. bihlren ; Su- 
sanna; Hi‘l and tlu* Drairon; ftw Pimi.t oi Mauas'.i l, ; 
the hooks of the Min-caiiees. 'I iu*.-‘t.' wvuk", which aie 
principally calb.’d the iVpoer) pii.i, '-.lU be n M au'd in stp.ii ale 
ar(ich*s. Ahoul tin* ve ir a d.l '.’n* a ne«’ ni ti:e IJuledi 

and Koreigii llil.»li‘ SoeiiUv about ibi' prepr:ei) oi [ii.oin, ' 
the Apocrvpha Itieether vt iln tin; Iloh Si npinre.s. Ah-#iil 
it, was de»*ided that the ApcK i vpha rdionM not be < ir 
<MilaUMl by (lie Hritish and Foreign Mible So. iei \ . Nex'-r 
tlicless tile disputes of till* two npp.isile partu s were eon:i 
nued for siweral sueceeding )i.'ars, and many t»amphlet' 
were published b) loth parties, until the apoerv ph.i!i.-.u 
wen* finallv defeated by tin; anti-apoerv plialLsts. Ilesidos 
the Apocrvjiha, whieh form ii kind of ;ip[ieiidi\ to tlie t )hi 
Testament ami belong to the lileiatnre of the lab r Je’s.-, 
there are a number of other at»'»erv ]ihal vxi iting^' oi ilie Old 
and New Tesiamenls, which liave i.ei ii I'oUected bv I'abri 
cius in lhe/V/f//*.r /•//'// /^v / 'r/ v/x 7ex/(-o//f .•///, and 

the Apifk'rtii h n Stfi'i (, and more eom 

jiletely by Tliilo in the (’o#.#^r A/inrrf/f'/iu.S' I 

Lipsiie, i\Iost ot the apoiaxphal additions to 

tin* New Teslanient have been collected and published m 


APO'OALYPTIC KNIGHTS (Cavaluri delf Apoca- 
lisso) were a secret society, formed a.d. Jfi'.f.i, pndessedly 
for the defence of the Roman Catholi<* cliur<*h against Anti- 
christ. The founder of tho Apocalyptic order was Agostino 
Gabrino, tho son of a merchant at Rrescia. When, on Palm 
Sunday, UPJ.'J, in the church of St. Peter at Rome, the 
untiphony of Ps. xxiv was sung: * Quis vst istr rt\i' ^tnrirr? ' 
‘Who is that king of glory?' Agostino Gabrino stei)p(‘d 
forward with a drawn sword among tlie ecclesiastie.s, crying 
out, * Ego sufntex glorup^t' ‘ I am king of glory.' In a simi- 
lar maimer ho disturbed public worship in the ehurch of 
St. Salvator, and was, therefore, connned in a maflliouso. 
A woodcutter belonging to the Apocal) p(ic knights laid 
information before the Inquisition against his order ; by 
tills tribunal the order was suppressed in IG'.H, and tho 
knights confined in prison. About eighly knights, most of 
whom were tradesmen and labourers, wore constantly a 
sword at their side, even during menial occ*iipations, and a 
star upon their breast. This star had seven corners and ii 
taU, and wtis surrounded by a golden tliread, whic-h circle 
^presented tho terraqueouB globe. Tho tail of the star 


an itlngiish tnin^hili.in bv Hmic. 

AFOGY'NK Iv, a mit'iiJMl unlcr of plaiiK. bclwiiging to 
(ho monopelalous ^ubdivi'inii »if (lu* ihcotv lc(|nnmi> cla^.s. 
Ainoii'.; ihesi; they an* known bv th«'ir l^lWll^'^ being per- 

fei't ly syininef rical, t h<* sCi'mciit s of tin; ii-riiJla :ill lwiNU;d 

one wav, like .i ( 'nthcnm'-w he<’l, live ili'*'liMct ^tameii.s, n 
siqu*riovovai’iuiu w Iiicli, w lii*n ripening, div idos into (wo parts, 
vv’liicb clivtirge ti'i m each o(li«*i*at rmhl angles, and by then* 
stems vielding, when wounded, a copimis milk. The latter 
is generally tMUs-uious, and that character is to bi* taken as 
geiu*nil in the order, w hich aboumU in plants the action »»f 
which iij)on the hinnali body i.s move or less violent ; 
among these, the Tanghin poison of Madagascar (.si*e 
TAVfiniMA) and the Nux vomica (see »Stkvch.v<is) an; 
remarkable instancos. Notwithstanding this, sunio of the 
specii's are not unwholesome; as tho h)a h}a, or milk-tree 
of Demernra, and tho cream fruit of Sierra l^eone ; caout- 
chouc is yielded in abundance liv Vnhea and l:rci;ola elas. 
tica : and tho bark of several snecu*s is a ])ovverful febriluge. 
Considering, how'ever, the great prevalence of poi.^onoiis 
qualitioB in the order, drugs obtained from any of its hpecios 

Y 
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Amilil I.B iulm 5 n;< 4 tcml with vcrv KToat caution, until it has ulian forhad the Christians to interpret the Greek classics, 
lipi*n salisfactorilV nwcrtaiiiwl that they may be employed the Apollinaris, father and son, composed iiiiitationa lor the 
without daiiL'cr ^The order Apocyne® is only distinKuish- iisc of schotds. The father wrote a grammar lor Christians, 
able from Asclepiaden- 1>V the stamens being distinct from Socrates {Hist. EcrU'.s. iii. 16) attributes to the father wane 
tbo nistillum and by the iHillcn not being contained in epic poems and tragedies, founded on llie history of the 
I ttl >^W' XV hags ^ Testament ; but Sozumenus {Htsl. Ecdi’x. v. 1 8) asmibes 

^ A'PODES in zoology, an order of fishes, including, those productions to the son, who transformed also the New 
accordin'' to the Linntcan system, all those which want the Testament into the manner and style of J’latonic dialogues, 
ventral fms hut restricted hy Baron Cuvier to those which. After the death of Julian, the classics were read again, and 
iKjsides possessing this character, are likewise malacoptcry- the imitations of Apollinaris forgotten, , . ^ , 

gious In the latter sense, the apodal fishes compose a Ihc younger Apollinaris is mentioned (m J’.p. 

small natural tamily, almost restricted to the gn-.it genus ad Antiwkems, tom. i.; Oup. ad. STonf/uwim, vol. Li., 
Murmna and of which the common ec, oilers a good and p. 776) as orthcslox bishop of Luodicea a.d. ;tri2. whilst IMa- 
familiar example. bislio}) uf the Arians iu that city, lie was cstoi*uu;<l, 

APOGE'E, from arro, from, and 7 >y, f/tr earth, an astro- ami had some epistolary eorrespoiulence with Athanasius, 
nomieal term applied to the apparent orbits of the sun and Basilius Maf^nus, and other jjreat men of that age. «vho 
moon, sirmifviiig the points of those orbits whieh are at the continued to speak respectfully of his morits, even after 
greatest distance from llic earth. It is opposed to pkuigkk, he was suspected of heresy. Apollinaris distinguished 
whicli means the point nearest to the earth. For general himself especially hy polemical and <.*xege.tical writings; 
considerations conneeted with this term, see Apiikliox, for instanc e, by his work on Truth, against the Knuuaor 
substituting the earth iu place of the sun. Julian and the heathen philosophers. Apollinaris' thirty 

The sua is iu its apogee when the earth is in its aphelion, books against Porphyrins, ag;iinst the Maniehojaiis, Ariaiis, 
and the motion of the ^dar a])ogee is the same as that of the Marei.dlus, and others, were; highy esteemed. Hieronymus 
earth’s aphelion. The motion of the lunar apogee is more himself, during his residence at Autiochia, A.p. 37:i and 
complicated. At new or full moon, its huigitiuh* is iiiereas- 374, oiijojcd the cxegelical instructions of Apcjllliiaris, then 
ing : at the cpiartcrs it is dcicrcasing. But the increase, ou hishop.,ol iho neighbouring Laoilicea. The interpretations 
the whole, is greater than the decrease : so that, on the of ApulUnaris, quoted in the eommentaries of Hieronymus, 
average, the apogee increases its loiigitiulo daily by (i' 11", were peculiarly valuable in tlioso days ou account of his 
or describes a whole revolution in about nine \ears.' In the knowledge of the Hebrew' tongue. Basilius Magnus iinm- 
Nautical. Almanac will bo found the time w hen the moon is tions a work of Apollinaris on the Holy Ghost ; and from 
in her apogee and perigee for every month. For example, the works of Gregorius Nazianzeiius wo learn that his 
we flml that in January, 1834, the moon is in apogee at four- hymns and psalms were ofUui sung in Christian rongrega- 
teen davs eighteen hours (meaning eighteen hours after tions, and much admired. In the year was published 


noon on the 14th, or six in the morning on the 15th, civil 
reckoning). On referring to the moon’s right ascension for 
that time, w'o find it twenty-three hours forty-four minutes. 
For further detaiLs, sec Lup^au Thkory. 

APOLDA, a town in the grand duchy of Saxe-Weiinar- 
Eisenaeh, about eight miles north of the University of Jena, 


at Paris, a Metaphrasis Paalinoram of Apollinaris ; and re- 
edited by Sylburg at Jleidelberg, in 151J(i; this, and the 
tragedy on the snlfering of Clirist, in the Works of Gre- 
gorius Nazianzeiius, were ascribed to Apollinaris, but ap- 
pear to sonic critics to be unworthy of his talents. 

In the latter part of his lifij, Apollinaris, who had strenu- 


andlorty miles south-west of Leipzig, lying upon the river ously defended the Atluniasian d»)ctrine of the Trinity, 
11m. It has a manufactory of woollens and kerseymeres, himself incurred the reproach of heresy, because ho taught 
and a very large one of stockings, of which it produces about that the di\ine logos occupied in the person of Christ the 


and a very large one of stockings, of which it produces about 
30,000 dozen pairs a-year; linens, brandy, and spirits, are place of the human soul. According to him, Christ was 
also made in the town. It has two foundries for bells. iu»traptcofj) incarnate, but not insouled. His dis- 

Population, 3300. ciples, who were very numerous, were <-alled Apollinarists. 

APOLLIN'AHIS, C. SULPI'CIUS, a grammarian who His heresy became generally known a.d. 371. The accii- 
taught under the reign of the Antonincs in the second cen- satioii of Socrates, Sozomcnos, and Tlicodoret, against the 
lury, at Home, ilelvinus Pertinax was his most famous character of Apidlinaris, and the low notions which are said 
disciple, and himself taught grammar till he commenced to have led him to embrace his peculiar views, are incou- 
that career whicli led him to the throne of the Csesars. sistent both with the chronology and circumstances of his 
(J. Capitol. Ui/. Verlinacis. c. 1 ; Script. Hist. Aug.) life. Apollinarisni was first condemned at the synod held 
Aulus GelUus, another distinguished disciple, mentions at Rome, a.d. 37.5, in which the Roman bishop Daniasus 
his master repeatedly, and praises his learning, his mode - presided ; all mention of the name of Apollinaris was care- 
ration in refuting, and his urbanity in teaching. {^Noct. fully avoided on this occasion. Nevertheless this condem- 
Att. 1. iii. 6 ; xiii. 17. 19 ; xviii. 4; xx. G.) The short nation induced Apollinaris to form a separate congregation^ 
metrical arguments of the Comedies of Terence are attri- over which he ordained the presbyter Vitalis as bishc^* 
buted to Apollinaris, in a codex in Kpist. Politiani. Donatus Hence the Apollinarists are also called Vitalians. They are 
quotes, in nis Life of Virgil, an epigram of six lines on the also called Dimeerites, because they were accused of dividing 
^neid, under the name of Sulpicius of C’arthagc, who is the nature of Christ into two parts. 

considered to bo the same person as C. Sulpicius Apollinaris. Before the death of Apollinaris, which happened between 

APOLLIN'ARIS,or APOLLIN ARIIJS (ATToXXirrtfKoc), a.d. 382 — 392, the Apollinarists formed in Syria and the 
a native of Alexandria, taught grammar at Berytus, a town adjacent countries several separate congregations having 
on the coast of Plmmicia, and afterwards in Lnodicoao:^,the their own bishops. After his death, the Apollinarists were 
same country. Apollinaris married and became ]tifesb]^ter divided into two parties, one of which, under Polemo, or 


of Laodicca. His son, likewise called Apollinaris, was one 
of tho greatest orators, poets, and philosophers of his age. 
Apollinaris, the younger, became professor of eloquence at 
Laodicca boforo a.d. 335, and afterwards lectured of tho 
Christian congregation. Both father and son ^ntinued 
their intercourse with learned heathens after their ordina- 
tion. 'rhey were! friends of Libanius, and attended the 
lectures of Epiphanius the sophist, who taught at Laodicca, 
and afUTNvimls in Athens. On this account, and especially 
because they were present when Epiphanius recited a poem 
in praise ot Baeebus, they were excommunicated by Thco- 
dotus, bishop ol Laodicca; l)ut again, on doing penance, 

^ 1 ehurch'tellowship, Gcorgios, the successor 
being an Ariun, banished them, 
cUher on account ot their continued intercourse with Kpi- 
phiinius. or on account of their adherence to the Nicene 

y''>nsor Apollinaris for 
Athanabius. This iriendship had cuinuienccd a.d. ,349, at 

time that Athanasius passed through Laodicca, W^n I 


Polcmius, and Timotheus, pretended that the divinity and 
body of Christ were transformed into one substance, and, 
consequently, that the fiesh was to be worshipped as well as 
the logos; theso were called Polomians and Synousiasts, 
and also sarkolatree (eapeoXArpaii flesh^worshippers) ; in 
retaliation, they (tailed the orthodox aniArCpoU^rofy or iQsh** 
worshippers. The other party, whiph adhiefpei originsl 
doctrine of Apollinaris, were called ValehmAisiis» ' ^ 

By imperial cmnitiand, the public wommp of .|b0 ApolU- 
narists was impeded a.d. 388 aiid4d7» und^.D. 428 in all 
towns entirely prohibited. The sects of tnb Apollinarists 
assimilated, in the fifth centttiy, pie^y to the orthodox, and 
partly to the Monopbysites [see 1I6n6physitbs], . 

APOIXO, one ot tlm pnndpal gods of the Giudan 
veil, also fiamed l%€fibuB, tow snd llesiod inm - 

commonly ooll^ PluBbua Apollo (^oZ^oc , 11^ 

was the presiding deity of archery, pto|uecy, ao4,iPpsi]|v. 
and in later times of ftie sun : but iii 
mentioned, tho sdn (HoUus) is a di|&cdn4 * 
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of different extraction, the son of Hyperion and Theia. 
(TV/co^. xviii. 371 : see also the adventvires of Ulysses in 
the island of Thrinakia, where the oxen of the sun, not of 
Apollo, arc always spoken of.) Aceonlinj; to Herodotus, 
(ii. 156,) Apollo is the same with the Egyptian llorus, 
the son of Dionysus and Dis. Tho CJreeiiin deity was the 
son of Zeus and Lcto fJnpit<;r and Latona). IJi.s niothor, 
when the time of travail drew ni;;h, wandered throuf^h the 
earth, unable to find a jdace wliiidi would give her ix^st ; for 
every land, and river, and mountain, feared too iniieh the 
wrath of Hera, (Juno,) Iho jealous (|ueen of heaven, to re- 
eeive her. At last Delos, which was then a lloating island 
driven about the ^Egcan sea, and called Asteria, afforded 
her a ])laee of repose, and Apollo was horn. He imme- 
diately proclaimed his functions to the assembled goddesses 
who \viitclied his birth. ‘ The harp, the curved how Ik? 
luine, and 1 \viH pnxjlaim to men the nivcrring cotinsel of 
Zeus/ {Hymn to Apollo, v. 131.) Thence Ibiward Delos 
was fixed. Leto ])romised, in return for the shelter affonled, 
that her son should honour that humble island above all 
€>ther places ; and it was always held es])ecially sacred to 
hini, and the principal seat of his worship, lliis story is 
iKi.iutifully related in the llonuuMc hymn ab</ve (pioted, and 
in the Hymn to Delos by (.■allimaehus. Apollo is a leading 
pers<»nage in mythological fiction, and a favourite with the 
poets, who have engaged him in a great variety of ad\(‘n- 
tures. He w’as the president and protector of llie muses. 
He is usually ropresented in the prime of youth, and manly 
beauty, woth long hair, his brows hound with the sacred 
l)ay-t.n*e, (.yjup/twe,) bearing either the lyre, or his pcfMiliar 
w'eapon, the how. In later times he usurped the presidency 
of the healing art from its earlier deity, l^aieon ; hence 
.dilsciilapius was said to he tho son of Apollo. The hawk, 
the raven, the swan, the graKsho})iicr, innida,) were his 
favourite animals. His principal temples were at Delos, 
Delphi, Teiiedos, Patura, (.3aros, &c. ; and from these* he 
derives a great variety of di.^tinctive epithets. He has many 
others peculiar to himself, which principally refer to his skill 
in archery, or may be interpreted to contain some allusion 
to the sun; as far-shooting, silver-bowed, golden-haired, 
goldon-sworded, light-producer, &«. 

The word J*h(Bhua is apparently connected with a Greek 
root, signifying light ; but the origin and meaning of the 
word Apolk) are entirely unknown. In later writers, and 
by the ].<atins, w’ho do itot appear to have had an antient 
sun-god of their own, Apollo and the sun are confounded. 
It is observable, however, that Ovid, in ihcj stories of 
Phaeton, and Clylie, which have especial rcferencij to him 
in liis character of the sun, always uses the word Sol, not 
Pluebus or Apollo, except once (ii. v. 39'.).) at tlic conclu- 
sion of tho fbrmer (Met. ii. 1. iv. 190). In Homer and 
Hesiod, as we have said, the two are clearly distiiu?t. It is 
Tnaintained, however, by some mythologists, and among 
them by Buttmann, that originally Apollo and Artemis 
were tho sun and moon, and tliat those later writers who 
Svsigned to those deities the presidency over the two great 
luminaries, only revived the original belief which had fallen 
into disuse. Buttmann supports his opinion on the grounds 
that, ‘ leaving out A^ktIIo and Artemis, there are two places 
vacant in the list ot deities necessary to bo found with a 
people in tho^ state of culture in which tho early Greeks 
were (lor Hclius and Selene he regards as deities of a later 
age) ; that the attributes of Apollo, his golden-sword, ar- 
rows, llowin^j locks, and tho epithets given to him, all apply 
to tho sun, as do those of Artemis to the muon ; tliut they 
are brother and sister, and tho children of Leto, (i. c. Nighti ; 
the attributes of prophecy and archery, he says, would na- 
turally be given to the sun-god, whose eye surveys every 
thing, and whose beams penetrate every where ; * and no 
more suitable patroness could bo chosen by the hunter, Avho 
lay at night among the mountains, than the moon -goddess, 
whose mild radiance guided him through the wood.s and 
lawns.* (Keightley's Mythology.) 

APOLLO ]taLVEPE a celebrated statue of Apollo, 
found at Capo oAnzO;, in the ruins of antient Antium, about 
twelve lei^es Item RotiMi» towards the end of the fiflecnth 
century, u Wai^purch^edby Pope Julius II.* before his ele- 
vationtolhiindtt^ anmispla^by him idTihe Belvi- 

dem of the its present name. It 

has b^ tMi fo 1^ thb work nf Agasias the Ephesian* but 
no ceilsdn thd 4^ptoi: are to be traced. But 

^ that it WHS made under the 

ovPkxM*. order if Nero himself. (See 
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Thiersch, Uchcr die Epochen dor bihletiden Ktimfy &c., 
p. 312, &c., second edition, 1829, p. 459.) 

This statue, one of tho finest specimens of sculpture 
extant, is a standing figure, more than seven feet Ingh. 
It rejiresents the god naked, except tho cloak which is 
fii.slencd round his neck, and hangs over tho extended 
left arm. The left hand and the right fore-arm were lost, 
and were restored by C-iovanni Angelo da Muntorsoli, a 
pupil of Michael Angelo : so that tho original action of 
the figure can only be conicctuvcd. It was supposed, how- 
ever, to represent the god at the moment of luixing dis- 
charged an arrow at the serpent Bython, watching the ellect 
of his weapon: and accordingly, in the re.storalion, part of a 
how was placed in the left hand. A serpent, the emhlcm 
of the healing art, is fixed on the stump of a triHJ, whicli 
gir<?s stability to the figure. We quote Lord Byron's fine 
(lescripliou of it. 

'Hif* Itntl of thi* unorritiK l)Ow, 

Tin* r‘»l <»f lif'V j[ioi'sy, :iiiil 

'J'Im* Mill ill hii]n:iii liiiili;* ari'.tW'il. aiwl brow 

All r.uli.iin fioni bir. tiiiini|)h m ihi* 

Till* ‘.ir.ill hiirt jwsi b»*tn slmt tlu* iirniw 
With ail liiinioitars MMiL'i-anri* ; in IiIm ryt* 

Aiul nostril InMutirul iriMl.tiii. uinl tiii);lill 
Ali'l Iiiiji*sl\, ll:i,li |li,-ii* bill ru;htnui)^«( by, 

Orvcliijiini; in flint nue f;l.iuf« tin* — ’ 

i'hildc Ilarnltt, iv. 161. 

(See also the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, v. 357, &.c. ; and 
iV//. Mag., vol. i., p. 362.) 

A1‘0!.L0D0'RUS. a celebrated grammarian of Athens, 
of whoui an account is given by Siiidas. He was a pupil of 
Aristarchus. Of his voliuniiioiis writings, only three hooks 
of his lUbliothcca, a mythological work, have come down to 
ns. He wrote a chroni<*lc, or history in I am hie verst?, ex- 
Itjnding from the destruction of Troy (h.c. 1184) to his own 
times (about b. c. 14 1). (See t^rymnus Chius, v. 19 49.) 
Among his other writings was a treatise on the Gods, on the 
Mimi of Sophrori, and on <»fhcr subjects. Scipio Tetti, a 
Neapolilan, has written a treat ist* conceruiiig tlie persons 
of dilferent professiotis and various merit, nlio have borne 
this luinn?. Tho first eilitioii *)f ;\pollu<lorus was by B. 
yEgius of Spoleto, 1.555, 8vo., Rome. The best editiotiH 
arc ])y Hey no, 1782-1783, four volumes, and lfi02, two 
volumes octavo; and that by Clavier, Paris, 1805, two 
volumes octavo, with a French translation. Dr. Thomas 
Gale*pu'blished a bad edition in l(j 75. 

APOLLOIX)RUS, a celebratcfl arclvitectin the reigns of 
Trajan and Hadrian, was horn at Damascus. The mag**iili- 
cent stone bridge built over the Danube, a. o. 104, by order 
of Trajan, w as executed under his direction. The remains of 
this bridge still exist near the junction of the Alula or Alt 
and the Danube, lie is also said to have been tVie architect 
of the Forum Traj a mini, in which the column of Trajan stands, 
an<l to have Imilt n library, a niusie-huU (Odeum), baths, 
and aqueducts. It is said that Hadrian put him to death 
on some false and frivolous pretenc'e. Apollodorus is tlu; 
author of a work on besieging towns (lloXfopK^^riKd) printed 
in the collection of Thcveiiot. 

APOLLODORUS, an eminent Athenian painter, 'who 
lived about four centurioa ii*c. (See Plin. Nat, HUtt, 

XXXV. 9J 

APOLLO'NlC(3N, the name given to a chamber organ 
of vast power, supplied wdth both keys and barrels, built by 
Messrs. Flight and Robson, of St. Martin's Lane, and first 
exhibited by them at Ihcir manufactory, in 1817. The 
word is formed from * A 7 ri»XX(iii' {Apollon), and a Greek lermi- 
luilion, iKio*,icon, of eoniiuuii (w'currcnce. Tiie deiiomiiiatioa 
does not ujipear to us the best that might have been sug- 
gested; hut, being of Greek origin, was probably thought 
likely tocaptiv ate the multitiuh*, who slill entertain a lurking 
respect for whale ver is conveyed (Iirough tho medium of an 
antient, to them imknovyn, language. 

^£Yio Ajiollonintn is either self-acting, by means of com- 
plicated, but very ingenious machinery, or may ho played 
on in the usual manner, by means of keys. The music, 
when the organ is worked by machinery, • pinned ow three 
cylinders or barrels, of about two feet eight inches long, each 
ZlB.ting on a distinct division of the instrument ; and these, 
in their revolution, not only admit air to iho pipes, hut 
actually regulate and work ihc stops, forming, by an install- 
tanoous action, all tho necessary comhinations.' The key- 
boards aro five in number ; the central and largest com- 
prising five octaves, and the smaller ones, of w hich two are 
placed on each side the larger, two octaves oach. Tn the 
central key-board are attached a swell and some compiamd 
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{ledala, eiialilinf!' tho pftrforinor to produce nil tlie changes 
and variety of effect that the nm>ic muy require. Thei-o is 
also a ke)'-l)oard, ••oMi]iri.'«iiia two octaves of oilier pedals, 
operatiiif.' oil t lie lar^^est |>i|U’s of the inatrumoiit. ‘ These six 
ke> Im »;ir<ls j»rc ilftuchcMl trom Ihtj lioily of the or^un, so ihut 
tlio j)eiionm*rs hit with their haekh to the iusirumtuit, an<k 
coiisiMiiu iilly, with their faces to the audience.’ There are 
i 'MHt |)ip<js, llu? iarjrest twcriity-four feet in lentzth, and one 
fool eleven inehes in aperture, sounding the G, two nelaves 
heluw the first line of the base, the hijifliest the A in 

ulti.NAiiuo, two oetiives above the second space in the treble. 
The uuiul)er of stops is forlv live, and tlu'se in their coin- 
l>inati«»ns allord very ^ood imitations of the varmus wind 
instruments u»o.d in an orchestra. Two drums arc also 
inelosed in the case, and struck h> a curious «*(>ntri\ance in 
the maehincr} . A ttderahU eorrccl t?>timMte of the eapahi- 
lities Jifthi- iiistruuient may fie made. wIumi it is stated that 
it periorms Mo/art's 0\ertures to tfio Zniifx r/l6lr^ 
ami IdntiifUi'n : llci'tliuveii's to Pnnurffit n\ ^ Wefier s to 
Ilje l'rri.\> in'tfi: and Ohcri'm ; C heruhiui's A ntu rrmt^ isi-e., 
without omitting a single note of tln^ score, and with all the 
iortes and pianos, the cri'sceiulos and dimiiiiiendos, as 
direeied by the eomi>osers, with an aeeunu'V that lu) hand 
call pos-ifily c\eei*d, and very lew can rc:l^eu;ll^l^ hope to 
rival, Apt^Ihttnrun was five yi ai'. in Iniildine, and at 

un e\|Mmse of aht»iU tcui tluuisaud pnvuuU. 

AFOl.LU'.MLS LlV'ht Ul.l S.»r AI.KX ANDKIMJS | 
MINOR, a grammaruin, wlu) was horn at Alexan<ina in 
tlie seeoml century of ilit' t lni,*%liaM ana, ami «»!' wlmsc private 
history we onj) know a few facts iil« aiicd Iiiau Suiflas and 
fVotn a sketi h of hi> life fiy an auou\ linin'^ wiiler, picli.vcd 
to the eililion ]Ail»lished fiy Svlfiui^iu-- -‘f ilu.' woik nl‘ Apol- 
lonius 0/1 St//iftr.i'. lie wjis the son (U* M lie* it hens aiul 
Ariadne, and is .said to have lieeii so poor that fi.e \vu ^ ii liable 
to allluil money sullieicnt oven t<i pureluiMi ]»aper. it was 
profiafily this state of |»overty which had tin elfecl on liis 
temper, and jiroeured him I lie name o(‘ llysenlus, or the 
morose. Tills sei'ond appellalioii wa.s intended to distin- 
guish him from Apollonius Rhodins, who is sonietiincs 
euUed Alcxandriiius Major, lie wnis the author of many 
works; he was called by IVisciau ‘ Trincops Grain mtitico- 
rum/ and utVorded to that grammarian many hints tor Ids 
Littin Gramnt/ir. Of Ids four renndniug works llu? chief is 
a Treaiisv o// Si/ffttUt in four hooks, the first edit^n of 
winch is by Aldus, M!!,!, Venice. An imi»ro\ed edition wti.'i 
made by Sylhurgius,\vith a Latin translation of ^Lin. Portus, 
l.jyo; the Iti.si is fiy Bekkcr, lierlin, I is 17. At the end of 
the Treatisr on Greek DiuUcls, by Mailt aire, Iltigue, 171«, 
Lips. ISO 7, there are some extracts of the Grammar of 
Apollonius, whicli were procurctl by Vossius from a iminn- 
Hcriptufthe Royal Library of Raris. There is alsti a work 
attributed to him, ' W^unlvrJUi Stn}ips^ the 
best edition of which is by Mcur^ius, Lng«l. Bat. 10*20; but 
it is not without rea.s ui that many have ilouhtcd whether he 
could he justly considered the aullior. It has been puhlisheil 
also hv Teueher, laps. 1702. 

APbLLO'NlUS, (PKlULBUSj after Archimedes, the 
most original and profoiiml t>f aj^the Greek geometers, was 
b»»rn at IVrga in Ram\)hyli:i, while Rtohuny 111., eimimonly 
called Euergeles, was king of Kgypt. l^tolemy began his 
reign h.c. 247. • 

Apollonius w as m the zenith of his fame about the end of 
the reign of Ptulmny (l\’.) IMiilopator, wlii> <lied b.c. 205. 
Apollonius and Ilauidhal weie nearly coulemjiorary hotli 
as to birth and achievemenls in their diftoivnt lines. Archi' 
medes died n.c. 212, at wldcli time iVpolloniiis was living ; 
it is not knowui when the latter died. 

Tlie life of Apollonius was passed at Alexandria, in t\w 
si'hool of the sije.ccssurs of Kuchd, under wlioiu ho studied. 
Of its details wo know nothing, except that Pappus ('who 
lived, however, us long after him 08 the fourth century) re- 
presents liiin as vain and envious: that Hcraclius', who 
wrote the life of Archimedes, asserts that he surreptiliousl) 
ohtaiuedt(he discoveries of Uic latter, and published them as 
hiaowu t and that ho had o son of the same name us him- 
self. AVith Tchjiect to tho charge of plagiarism, Lufucius., 
his commentator, (about a. D,.^,d4(),) who cites tlie char 
answ ers it sutliciently hy saying, that it w as well known that 
neither Archimedes nor AtHillonius pn'tended to be the first 
inve.stigatorH of the conic sections. BayJe objects to this 
defence, and finds a. better one in the silence of Pappus on 
the subject, who, diappsed* as we have seen, not to 

think too favourably ox the merita of Apollonius, does not 


lake notice of the charge, lo thi.s we would a*ld that Voa- 
sius (though Buyle takes it difiereully) understands Pap- 
ains as saying, that Apollonius wrote eommeiilaries u])on the 
four hooks of conic sections wriUeii by Euclid, and added 
four more to them ; thus re<*ogni/iiig liim ii> the auih<»r of 
that part of the work on which, as we shall see, his fame 
principally depends. We shall also, in the proper phu?o, 
show grounds for ilouhting llie assertion i>f Pappus with re- 
spect to the hooks of Euclid. 

Of the most intero,sting part of an eminent man, — his 
opinions on disputcil subjects, — we know hut little in the 
case of Apollonius. Gassendi, in his life of Copernicus, 
mentions an o]iinitm attributed by the latter to tlui Gie* ian 
geometer, and which is said to have Ihjou oLo that of 
Phikdaiis, that the sun and moon only moved rmind the 
earth, but all the other planets round the sun. This, sti lUr 
a.s appearances only are coiiecnied, is a sullicieut oplaua- 
lion of all the ])henoinena: and, next to the system imw re~ 
ceived, is the sounde?^! of liypolhc-'.^es. Wc cannot find any 
other authority for altrihuting this opinion to Ajsdlonius, 
exce])t Weidler in his IJtsfon'a J.v//*owowi</», who however 
eius Gassendi as his authority. But Apollonius certainly 
paid attention, at least, lo the then roceivoil system, since 
known fiy the name of the Ptolemaic, fiir Ptolemy has 
proMjrviMl some thiM.>rems of his on the method of finding 
the stationary points ef the planets, supposed to move in 
epieych>s, Prnelu.s, in his eoinnientary on Euclid, men- 
tions tiiat Apollonius alteiiipled to prove the uxioms, and 
eilt‘s his investigation t»f the theoieiij, that things which 
are eipuil l<» tfie same are eijual to oiuj another, in which, 
as ma\ lie Miipposed, propositions are sishiinu'd not more 
ohvains than the theoi'v'm itM'lf. The same author gives 
a deliiiilioii t*f an angle which he aUnfiutes to Apollo- 
nin.s, hill vvhieli we eonfess ourselves unable lo understand. 
Vitruvius cites Apollonius as the inventor of a speedes of 
clock which he terms pharetrii. 

The great work of Apollonius which now remains is 
seven books of his lr^•o.ti^e un conic sections, of which we 
shall presently speak. But ht*si<l(‘s this, he is known to have 
written trisui.-^es, according to Pappus, />/• N-vZ/o/zc, 
J)e Split ii Sertione^ l)e Sectio/ie ih^ter/ninutihDe. Titctitonfais, 
1)e. Jnrlinationihus^ Deplams y.ur/.v,and according to Pioi'lus, 
iJe Coehledt and lie jtertt/rhutis Hulioitibus, klost of tliesi* 
names vvoidd re(|uire circuinUx’Ulion to make thein more in- 
ielligifile in Englisli, and we therefore cite them us they arc 
usually rcferrecl to. Of these, the first only is known lo ns, 
liaving been iuutul in Arabic, and published in Latin by 
Halley in 1 7 US, vvilli an attempt to re.-^torc the second. But 
Merscniu', cited hy Voss-ius, says he read, in an Arabian 
author, x\ben Eddiii, un assertion that all the works of 
Apollonius, more in number than those mentioned hy Pap- 
pus, were in Arabic at the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury . This point i.'^ even yet worth th * atteutioii of those 
w ho pursue tuiental literature. 

About the end of the sixteinith century, it was a very com- 
mon exendse of malheiiuit ieal ingenuity to endeavour to 
rminre and other lost treatises, that is, from the fullest 

not inn which could be galluu'ed, lo guess at the propositions 
wliich they might have contained. Suehattemplsgaveri.se 
lo tlic Apollon in/s Gall us of Vietii, the Apollonius liatavus 
of Snellius, and other works of Maurolico, Giietahli, Adriu- 
im.s Ronuinus. Fermat, Schootcii, Anderson, Halley, R. 
Siiiison, and utliers. 

The i onic* sections of Apollonius are in seven book.s, the 
first four of which are extant in Greek, with tho cemmeii- 
tery of Eutocius of Ascalun, above mentioned. The three 
next were supposi'd to be lost, till the middle of the soveii- 
Iccnlh i-eiituiy, when James Goliiis, a eedehruted orionta» 
professor of Leyden, returned from the East, with the whole 
seven hooks in Arabic. Some deday took place in their 
translation and publication, during which, in 1G58, Borelli 
ticcidciitally discovered an Arabic inanu.sc*.ript in the Medici 
library at Floreiic*', of the 8ame seven hooks. It does not a 
iiltle serve to illustrate the use made of public libraries, that 
while one author allcr another had for years expressed 
regret at the loss of the last four books, three of them should 
he lying in one of the laost celebrated librarie.s in Europe, 
in the hit$irt of a capital city, with an Italian title-page. 
Borelli, and Abraham Echellensis, an oriental professor ut 
Home, traitslated (rom the Arabic, and published their vtu'- 
sion in 1661. At the time of the disoovory, V^iviaui was 
engaged in resionng the lost books, and when it wss 
kimwUi he pmsUed oa the Gtand Ihdte of Tuscany to v^k 
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i\\i liis papors, and to order llorolli to keep the oonfeiif'^ of 
the ju'w hdok.'i sorret. The work ol' Viviani, known as 
an iUMite and accomplished mathcniatiri:in, w.is limnd (sec 
Moiitiirla, i., 2.^0) to fall short of that (if .Apollonius on st* 
vcral important i»oints, though, as ini'^ht ho (‘xpccted, the 
of tho Italian of the s«jvenli*eiii1i ccniurv were more 
extousivo in many cases than those of tlu- Greek. The 
eiirhth hook was still wanlinyr, and a note to the version 
iinporte<l hy tiolins informed the reader that it liad never 
been found, eseii hy the Arabs, in the Greek. Bnt when 
the Oxford press, at the eoninieiieemeiit of the last eentury, 
was cMiiployed upon llie mai^iiilieent versions of tho Greek 
geometers, which ar(‘ still the best in public use* Dr. Aldri<*h, 
ohservino that the preliminary Lemmas of Pappus to tin 
cventh hook wore asserted to hclonjjf to lh<' ei'jfhth, and 1 
also that the latter appeared, from the words of Apollonius I 
hims(‘lt‘ in his iniroduetion, to be a ctinlinuation of the for- \ 
mt r, ])roposed to Halle^V that he should eiideiivonr with these j 
lights to re-cslcihlish the missinj; hook. .Halley was then | 
cinpl.ued in eom))letimr the edition of the work, which the j 
death «>f Dr. (^reti^ory had interrupted, and he acceded to the i 
sULii^estioii. The whole appoare<l at Oxford, in 1710, wilh ■ 
the commentary of Eutocius, the Lemmas of Pappus, and | 
in inhlitioii, the work of Scremis on the same subject. This j 
. tin* only c'diliou of the (ireck text. 

Tho contents of the work are thus briclly describc'd by ! 
A]M»llunius, of whnsi' Wi>rds wc‘ jjjive a free tran>latii)ii. : 
‘The lirsl four books arc' c'lenieiitary : the tlr^t contains: 
the ‘»i»iiC‘ration of the three sections of the ctme, aiul (►f 
the se«*tions whicdi are staled opp«)sile, att(l their ])riu- 
cipal distinctive prn])erlies, whicdi luuo been (rc'ated hy 
us more fully and trencrally than hy any of our predo- 
res.-^ors. Tlie sc'coiid hook I'ontains thc^ properties of tins 
diamelers, and axes, as well as of tlu; us} injitotes, 
and (siher nialfers of ::r<.'neral utility: you will hence 
see what I /ntn* raf/od diameters, and what iixi's. The 
Ihinl bunk c*ontaius many and wonclerful theiu'c'Tns, whic h 
are useful in tin* <*nmpnsiti<ui of solid hud, of which 
the majority are both new and beatitiful. 'riu' foiirlh 
hook shows in wliat mannc'r sections of a cone, or of oppo- 
site cones, ina\ cut one aiiotbi'r, and tho circumference of a 
cindc.*, on the* wlioh; of whicdi nothing has bc'cn d«divt*?’c’d by 
those who wont before us. The reinaiiiinj^ four hooks treat 
of the hij^her part of the science : the fifth, on maxima suul 
minima: the sixth, on ecpial and similar sections: the 
seventh, on diaristtic theorems, or theorems useful in the 
solution of problems : and the eighth, on the problems thus 
solved.* 

Apollonius was tho first who list'd tin* words c///;/.9c and 
htj]>rrhohi, of which Archimedes docs not lake notice, thoiiirh 
he usi's thc^ Wviw jHiraftola. He also, as w'c see aho\e, fn>,l 
distinguishes the diampterfi of the section from the; nrpn. 
It was, moreover, in his time, and perhaps first hy hinistdl*. 
that tho sec-tions of the cone wen; I'ousidcn'd : for 

])reviously it had been usual to treat only of tho>c', the 
planes of whieU wero at right angles to one of the sides of 
the cone ; so that an ellipse could only come from an acute 
angled cone, and so on. Though x\rchiinedcs was aware 
that all tho sections of any cone were of tho same* nature as 
those of the limited cdiaracter above-mentioned (at least it 
is customary so to state), yet all testimony is against this 
having hcc?n known in the timer of Eiudid. If, therefore, 
Apollonius really took the hooks of Kiudid, as according to 
Pappus he did, he* must have so changci! the face of them, 
hy goneruli/iiig the? method of cutting tlu* cone, and intro- 
ducing lhc5 pro]»crtics of diameters, I hat they must have 
ditferccl as much from their original in form and matter as 
one book can from auotlier. To conclude the subject of the 
uuthor.ship, we remark, in reference to the charge of Hera- 
dius abovc-nienlionod, that the st\les of Arcbinieilcs an<l 
Apollonius arc very different : tho latter has by no means 
the power of tho former in the management of his demon - 
strations, and though remarkable for the originality and 
beauty of tlie results which he proiluccs, is even tedious in 
the method of obtaining tlicin. A supposition of Myilorgo, 
whidi once created considerable discussion, viz., that the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh books were the work of siime Arab 
under the name of A|)olloniu.s, deserves no aitontion. lie 
must have been but a foolish Arab who would hayt* been 
w illing to relinquish the credit of having w ritten the fifth book. 

The most remarkable book in the whole work is the fifth, 
which treats of maxima and minima. With a little licence 
At be called a complete treatise on the curvature of 


the three section*?, for in considering tho numW of maxima 
and minima which can be drawn to tho section from ativ 
point ill its plane, the space inside aiul uul’^idc of tlu* ovo- 
lutu has (liftbrent properties. There is only wanting the 
addition of a nanu; for the cur\*e which .separates the spaces 
(which wc \UAV call the ovulutc). This hook, and the qua- 
drature of AreUimedes, are the highest points of the Grecian 
geometry. 

Tho work of Apollonius was lightly spoken of hy Des- 
cartes, who is supposed to have seen the first four ^looks 
only; bm it was held in parlicailar estimation hy Newton, 
andt'ardaii places its author .vecen/// among all the men 
who have e\er Lived : in his own age lie was called the ;^r€at 

AV ii now hrielly mention some of the principal editions of 
the conics. The cch'hrated Hypatia, (laughter of Theon, 
wrote a commentary upon them. AVe have ulreuily men- 
tioned Pap])us and Eutoeius as commentators, Borelli and 
Halley as editors. Among tin* Arabs, it w as first, translated 
hy Thehit-heii-Cora, under the Calif A1 Maiiiuiii in tho 
ninth century: hy Ahalphat, in tin* tenth: and two edi- 
tions, of lillh? eelehrily, appeared in Persian ill the Ihir- 
tet'hlh. Ill Enr<)pe, it was first transhiti d, hut badly, by 
Meniiniu'^, a Venetian, in ir).?7: by IVIaccolyco about tbo 
sann* linn-, bnt we eannot learn that this edition was ever 
publishc'd : als*) b\ Cominandiin' in I ">cni, (misprinted 
liifiii, in Alurhard,) and by the Jesuit CJlande llicbavd hi 
16.J.J. AToiitin-la is incori*i*ei in s.wing that tliis eJitiiui was 
annoiiiict'd and never publisluMl. See Murb.ird, Hdd. Mdth, 
ii., : also Ba\le, art. and A'ossin^., tff Srf\ 

(Index, }iii}hirdff\,) In Ifii'i't, Uavir.s 

])nhlisln‘d a li.inslalmn, of winch Halley remarks, that it is 
more barb:ir*nis than can easil\ ho imagined. In 1070, 
Barrow published the first tour nooks. 

.\ ptilloiim.'. is suiqi )sed bv sotiio, among others hy A'ossius, 
lobe tin* author of a eoimnotitarv on .\ritiis: hut (^rotius, 
in his edition of that l>oet. takes no notice of the report, Miid 
as it is hehev('»l that AtvJloniU'., the gniuiman.in, aUo loni- 
mented o\\ .\ratus, flic two may have been contl winded. AA’^al- 
lis, wlu> hi-ld that the anta-nts po^si-.M-il a certain algebra 
which tlu*\ di-.giii''e(L '•ceins a litih* inclined to found this 
opinion upon a tille-|)a..:e hich he d^-^coM-reil in the S'i\iliaii 
library (tin- rest ln'ing «'iit a vax ). L-was Lihcr (A- Arte 
X'itorid^ \r 'nndiiiii i*niun^ hut h'.- also 'iispecls that 

the Ars Xt.l rit nia\ bij and the Ap*>tliuiins may 

bo At»oll *nin^ of Tvaii'i. Alg«-br:i was calh-.l by many 
Italians o/-\ or cirtcij/o/v’. Thai A pi illoniii*^ did 

improve tin.' iiolatiou of ariihuiela* appears iron! the juaims 
given to iii..i l»y Ent<M*ni.s, In his (-oiiinient n*y upon tho 
quaflralu'** iij’ A nlf mode", for a work which he calks 

"r/ i Ml'. Till.* word is probably corrupt; A’o^sin^ n-.uU 
Liv/', M //, and llalh.‘\‘ In the /u‘(//e.'/^s* of 

.Xrciiinirdes, Basle. l.)l.h tlie Grei'k is as usual, hnl the 
Latin ^ran^lalio^ gives lVlt>cyntoeiuin. Pappus ijioie expli- 
cill> stales lhal the improvement coiisi-'li-d iii a siin])lifieali«>ii 
of the method ])roposed In Archimedes fin- re]>re>enting 
very large iiunihi-rs, w hi<-h brought tie* sx^leiii nearer to 
that of the niode.rns. ( Sei- Delanihre, .l\f. Anr. li. D.) 

Entoeins also says, that AiiOBoniiis exti iided the cpnidrature 
)f the cirrde given hy An.-hnii.-di 

APOLLU'MUS’ RHO'DTUS, a (heek « pic ])oet. re- 
specting whose pm'sonnl histoiw' o»dy il fiwv facts have 
coitio down to IIS, and even these an* hy no means well 
authenficated. AA'ln'lher he was a nati\i- of Alexandria 
in Egypt, or of Naueratis, a small town on the (.'anopic 
liranch of tho Nile, is a peunt impossible to deti-riiiiius ; 
but w’o know that he derived tlie siiriiaMii* nl Khodins 
from hi.s long resiilein'c in the island of Rhodes. He was 
tho son of Sdleiis, ami spi-nt liis early >ears at Albxan- 
dria unih'r the direction of tlie poet Callimachus. The 
exact periods of his hirfli ami death are urdviiown, hut wo 
are able to fix s/une points in lii.s history from other circuui- 
stanees. Thus we know- that Callimachus died about n.c*. 
230, so that In; mu.st have been uo(piaiuted with this pm-t at 
an early ago, and A|v)llonius succeeded Erabisthcue.s as 
keeper of tbo gr»'at library of the Ptolemios at Alexandria, 
ii.C. I'JL The cause of bis qtiarrel with C'allimaehos cau 
only be guessed at: it is said to havo been re.sj)ei'ling tbo 
Arij^ntiuutirn^ of Apollonius which was not suliicienil> ad- 
mired by Gallimachus. In what way the d's;.ippi)inteil po«’t 
took bis revenge we are not told , but it imiNf have beisi 
clfcctlvo, if we may judge from tho hitter retort it pmcluci.d 
linm CalUiuaclius. His poem eiULtled Ibin was directed 
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(Lj^ainst Apollonius, and tlioiigh no fragments of it remain, 
we can form some opinion of Ha i*hsiracter and leading tca- 
turcs from the IMj 9 of Ovid, \vliic*h is said to he an imitation 
of this poem- Apollonius loft Alexandria, probably, in 
consequonro of 'this qiiurnd, and took up his residence at 
Rhodes, whore he lived for many years, and was at last re- 
rullcd to his native country to occupy the place of thef learned 
Erat4)sthcno3. These few facts arc gleaned from Suidas, 
anil irom a short account of his life prefixed to two of the 
most aiitient mamiscripts. 

Of all his works only one poem remains, e-niilled Arffo- 
nautira^ in four books, containing 58115 verses, and giving a 
detailed account of the w’anderings of the Argonauts, This 
was a favourite subject with the antient poets; but how 
much Apollonius borrowed from his predecessors Ilorodorus 
and Kpinionides, or whether he servilely copied Cleon in the 
W'holc di'sign of his work, as an antient scholiast asserts, wcj 
have no means of defennining. The opinion of Quintiliun 
(x. 1, 54) seems to he just and impartial. He considers 
the poem as possessed of considerable merit, hut greatly 
deficient in true poetic spirit. (See also l^onginus o/» 
Me Suhlimp^ xxxii.) It is easy to peq-eeive that Apol- 
lonius docs not possess the qualities whieh eon>(itutc a 
great poet: he impedes the narrative with a ininute and 
superlluous detail of eircumstanees till tlu? reiidtu** s patience 
is fairly worn out. There is an atfeetatioii too of learning ' 
whieh often degenoratf's into pedantry, lit; has been most 
successful in his treatment of the tcndiM* passions : imthing 
can bo more beanlifiil than the manner in winch he paints 
the gradual progress of Medea's love for Jason till it became 
one absorbing ))assion. In this he is not surpassed by Virgil, 
who is said by Maerohiiis (iS'//////7i. v. 17,cd. Ilipont.) to have 
borrowed his idea of Dido's love for /Eneas from tliis part of 
the nocm of Apollonius, 

Many learned Greeks wrote commentaries on Apollonius : 
and the Latin poet Valerius Klaccus cltiscly imitated him in his 
work, also entitled Ar/^Ofinutica, Terentius Varro franslatcMl 
it into Latin : in still later times it was turned into Iambic 
verse by Mariimus. The first edition of this work was pub- 
lished at Florence, 1496, and is of great value to book col- 
lectors. That of Beck, Lips. 1 797, containing the text of 
Briinck with some corrections, a good Latin version, and 
an excellent table of contents, is one of the best editions. 
A. Welhuier published a new edition at Leipzig, 1828, 2vols. 
8vo. It has been translated into English by Green, Fawkes 
(1797), and Preston (IHO.’l); into Italian by Flangiiii (Roma, 
1791); into German by Bodmer (Ziirich, 1 779); and into 
French by Gaussin (1797). For explanatory works, the 
reader may consult Schoonernann, de Gcofxniph, 

Arfiron. Glutting. 1788; Gerhard, LectiottPx ApaUaninva^^ 
JJps. IHIG; Weichert, UehPT r/av Lphon und dan Gedicht 
iivs Apolfnyiins von Rhndnft, Meissen, Kvo. 1821. 

APOLT-O'NIIJS, a ccUihratcd statuary of the island of 
Rhodes, who, along with Tauriscus, tixeciited a group in 
marble which represented Zethus and Amjdiion binding 
Dircc to the horns of a furious bull, to avenge their mother, 
Antiopo, whom she had cruelly persecuted. This group, 
described by Pliny (xxxvi. 4), is supposed, with mueh pro- 
bability, to be what is known fS us utiderthc ttatnc of the 
Toro Farnose, foniul during the ivign of Paul 111. in the 
ruins of the Baths of Carncalla. It must not, however, be 
supposed that v - sec it exactly in the statt> in wdiich it 
was found. The lower half of the figure of Diroe, tto. two 
trunks and a log of Zethus and Aiiiphion, were tho only 
remnants of the antient sculptors, but it suiliciont to pro\u 
that the art wras then in its highest degree of pin-fection. 
The group has been restored iii tho very w orst Js^slo by a 
Milanose artist, Batista Bianchi. Wo have no .'means of 
discovering, with any degree of certainly, at what time 
Apollonius lived, but some have imagined that it was a few 
yoai*s after Alexander the Gjrcat. (See Piranesi, S tat up : 
Mafiei ; Winkelmann, vi. i, p. 128 ; Muller, Ilandbuch der 
Arrhfiologie, ^r, p. 137. > 

AP0LL<3'NIU9, acelebrated stataor}', the son of Nestor 
cf Athens, only known to us from his namo being inscribed 
on tbe fragments of a statue which was discovered in the 
fifteenth century, and is nowoalled the Torso Belvedere.’ ' It 
has neither head, arms, nor legs, and yet it is considered one 
of tlie master-pieces of antiquity. Michael Angelo made it 

liis grand uluect ^ study ; aiid so enthusiastio Was he in his 
admiration ot it, that oven after his sight failed him, ho used 
to be led to it ttmli ^he might enjoy the pleasure of feeling 
it with hix Jhands^^ 'AU agree as to its being one of fhe 


finest specimens of antient sculpture* but there is some 
doubt as to the period when Apollonius lived. Meyer, in 
his History of Greek Sculpture^ p. 296, imagines that he 
discovers a great resemblance between the Torso Belvedere 
and the Ilissus of the Parthenon, while Thorwaldsen, ac* 
knowlcdging fully the merits of tho statue, cumsiders it tho 
production of a mftch later age. Others think that this opinion 
is confirmed by the particular form of the letters in the in- 
scription, but no dependence can be placed on tins circum- 
stance, as the name may Ipive b^^en inscribed- centuries after 
the statue was executed. Visconti, Pio Clcmentino, t. i. 
plate x; Winkelmann, x, iii. s, 15; Thiersch, KwtsU 
Epochen^ p. 333. 

APOLLO'NIUS, tho Sophist, supposed to have lived 
at Alexandria in tlie time of Augustus, is the author of a 
Lexicon of Homeric words, entitled Ai^etc It was 

first published by Villoison at Ijtaris, in 1773, in tw^o vnis. 
• 1 ( 0 ., ac< ompaiued by a commentary and prolegomena. Tho 
W'ork was n^printed at Leyden in 1788, 8vo., with notes by 
Tollius. but with the omission of Villoison's Latin transla- 
tion and prolegomena. 

APOLI.O'NIUS of Tyana w'as born, at tbe commence- 
ment of the (Uirislian coru, in Tyana, a town of Cappadocia. 
At the ago of fourteen, his father, Apollonius, sent him to 
Tarsus, to study grammar and rhetoric under Euthydem us, 
a Phcnnician. Dissalihfied with the luxury and indolence 
of the citizens, Apollonius obtained his father's permission 
to retire with his master to /lilgje (Ayas), a town near Tar- 
sus, where hi; became acquainted with tluj doctrines of 
various philosophers. His master, Euxenus of Heraelea in 
Pont us, was little disposed to practise the austerities of the 
Pythagorean and neo-Phitonic sects, the doctrines of whieh 
he prol'esscd. Apollonius ohserv(Ml the Pythagorean rules 
more strictly, took up his abode in the temple of Aesculapius 
at /Kga?, famous fur miraculous cures, abstained from animal 
food and wine, lived u])oii fruits and herbs, avoided in his 
dress every article made of animal substance, walked bare- 
foot, and let bis hair and beard grow. The priests initiated 
liim in their mysteries, and s^aid that /Ksculupius himself 
rejoiced at having Apollonius a witness of his cun^.s. Apol- 
lonius recommended his moral and ascetic doctrines by 
example, and by an appeal to the heathen gods. He lu'aled 
a young Assyrian afllicted by a disease which w'as a conse- 
quence of intemperance, by teaching him that the gods were 
willing to give health to all wdio w’ero willing to receive this 
gift. Having finished his studies at iEgoo und other cities 
of Cilicia and Pamphylia, Apulloniu.s travelled by land to 
India. At Niniveh he met with Duinis, who became his in- 
terpreter and travelling companion. On a rock of Mount 
Caucasus he saw' the cliains of Prometheus. King Bar- 
danes, his priests, and magi, honoured him at Babylon. In 
Taxila, a town of India, ho met with the king, Phraortes, a 
descendant of Porus. In India ho also saw a woman cotAso- 
cvaled to Venus, who was black from iho head to the chest, 
and white from the clu.'st to the feet. He joined a party 
wdio hunted dragons by magic. The eyes and scales of 
these dragons shone like lii*e, and were talismans, lie saw 
the animal martirkfi/w, (mentiomid four centuries befi>re 
by Cto.sias,) with the head of a man and the body of a lion, 
fountains of golden water, men who dwelt below the ground, 
griffins, the phmnix, the precious stone pantarhas casting 
rays of fire, and attracting all other gems, which lAdhered 
to jl like swarms of bees. Phraorte-s recommended liini 
to the president of the gyinnosi>phists, who revealed to 
him all their secrets, convinced him that Pytliagoras had 
•borrowed his wisdom from them, and compelled him to 
recognise their superiority in tho performance of niinicles. 
Apollonius returned ftom India by sea, was much admired 
in the towns of Asia, Minor, convcrifcd at the grave of 
Achilles with tho ghost of this hero, enchanted the demons, 
and uttered prophecies. He threatened the Ephesians with 
iK^slilence ^ unless they would mend their immoral lives. 
They .were converted, but nevertheless the plague broke out 
among thepi: The Ephesians sent messengers to Apollonius, 
then at Smyrna, requesting hinijto drive irway the plague. 
Apollonius waMQ a moment, at E|ilic8us, conversed with the 
people comi^kndoa them to stone a beg^r, 

and ord^ct'^em to reme^ tj|)e stones on the following day, 
whon* ihc beggar^- a largg dog was found into 

whicli t|&^demon of the plague had enter^, the ravages of 
which hwi: now ceased. - The Greek priests at Athens, in 
the Peloponnesus, the oracles at Paphos, Pergamus, and 
Colophoii| heaped their marks of honour upon Ap(dMuusi 
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He afterwards went to Crete, and finally arrived in the 
rei;*u of Noio ut Home, where he and his fullo\^’ers heiiij^ 
ipiestioned by the majifistrates concerning the object of th(‘ir 
journey, uvenainio their mistrust by restoring to life the 
dead body of a noble lady, predictinf^ an eedipse of the sun, 
anil that ihero should happen and not hapjH^n a great event, 
which prediction was considered to be fulfilled when, three 
days after, tho cup which Nero held in his hand was struck 
by irghtning. When Nero left Romo for Greece, he ordered 
all foreign philosophers to quit the city. Apollonius tvent 
to kSpain, and stirred up a rebellion against Nero and the 
Romans. IIo then visited Africa, tho south of Italy, and 
Sicily, where he heard of tho death of Nero. Apollonius 
again visited Athens, and was initiated by the hierophant of 
Kleusis into the iiiystcric.s of that place. He next visited 
Egypt and Kthitqiia, and sought for the sources of the Nile. 
In Kg>pt he joined Vespasian, who probably found it politic 
liT gain a luan who.se sanctity and miracles had raised him 
to the rank of a deity ; for during his lifetime, and still 
more after his death, Apollonius enjoyed this distinction, 
and was sometimes ranked with Jesus Christ. (See Life of 
Alexander i^ererus, by Lampridius, iNap. 2'J.) Afterwards 
he revisited Asia Minor and Rome, where he was acc.used 
by Euphrates of high treason against Dimmit ian, and i-ast 
into prison. Having blamed the emperor for sutlering such 
informers, he removed to l*iitcoJi, where he met his follow ers. 
Dam is and Demetrius. He again visited Sicily, Greece, 
and Asia Minor, performed miracles, and had many adven- 
tiir<*s, until he died, eighty, or ninety, or one hundred, or 
one hundred and .seventeen years old, either at Ephesihs, 
or at iJndus in the temple of Pallas. Others say that he 
w'as ehained, and shut up in the temple of Dietynna in 
Crete to he eaten by dogs. But when the temple w^as re- 
opened, the voices of invisible virgins proclaimed bis eleva- 
tion to the skies, and his chains w ere loiuid burst asunder. 
Tliese statements arc chiefly found in The Life of Apollo^ 
muH by PUilohtratus. The two first hooks exist in an Eng- 
lish translation by Charles Blount, Load. 1G80, fol. lu 
this translation was suppressed on account of the 
an notations being hostile to Christianity, and Blount com- 
mitted suiciile. Philoslralus wrote the Greek original by 
order, and from the information of Julia, the W'ifo of Sep- 
tiinius Severns, who died 2 1 7. The empress had obtained 
possessimi of the account which Damis had formerly given 
to a relative. 

It 1*4 almost needless to remark that the life of Apolloniu.s 
is a heap of absurdities and impossibilitie.s. Apollonius was 
probably a cunning impostor, and one of the pretenders to 
miracles, not uncQunuoii in that age: his biographer, Phi- 
lostratus, must have been rather credulous if he believed one 
half of what lie WTote about his hero, Tho fact of Apollo- 
nius being mentioned by no writer earlier than Apuleius 
and I.<ucian Csee his Alexander)^ tends to show that his 
celebrity during his lifetime was not so great as his biogra- 
pher would liave us believe. Philostratus himself wrote his 
account of Aisdlonius about a century after the wise n)an*.s 
death. Some extant letters, attributed to Apollonius, are 
printed in the collection of Aldus and Cujacius ; and a few 
ajqwar in his life by Philostratus. For further remarks on 
the character of the Life of Apollonius^ see Philostratus, 
Flavius. A remarkable passage in tho Life of Aureltan 
(chap. 24) by Vopiscus, shows that tho fame of Apollonius 
was even then firmly established, and that temples and 
b tallies still existed m honour of this ‘ true friend of the 
gods,* as the credulous historian calls him. 

It appears from Suidas and Eudocia, that a person called 
Soteriedms Oasites also wrote a life of Apollonius. 

APOLOGE'TICS (fheolo^a apologetica, apologctik) is 
tho designation given in Germany to that branch of divinity 
which is most intimately connected with logic, metaphysics, 
and general history, and has for its object a systematic 
arrangement of those internal and external evidences by 
which Christians are enabled scientifically to justify the 
peculiarities of their faith. Tlio namo is derived from a 
Greek adjective aj}ologciicos (uTroXnyffriKoc), 

Since Christianity was opposed from the beginning by 
men who denied its high origin and its intellectual supe- 
riority, circumstances demanded bn the part of Cl^tians a 
compliance with tho express injunction of the apdstle Peter, 
‘ Be ready always to give an answer {irpbg diroXoylav, 
for an apoltjgy^ to every man that a.skcth you a reason 
of that hope which is in you.' (I Pet. iii. 15.) Separate 
ap^ogies have the same relation to apologetics that sepa- 


rate mathematical treatises have to llie science of mathc- 
in a tics. 

The scimice of apologetics w'as not the oflspriug uf litiM iii y 
vanity : it was unknown till the attacks of the advcr-.iirics 
of Christianity assumed a learned and scientific character. 
Ill the fir.st centuries of our lera, whilst most opposers as- 
serted that the Christian religion was the cause of famine, 
and earthquakes ; and that Chri.stian w'orship coiiNislecI in 
fiuting children, drinking human blood, committing int'esi, 
and adoring the head of an ass, or some suirli abomina- 
tiotiK, separate a{K)logies were siiilicieiit for the r(*futatioii 
of these absurd charges. Tht? name is of still later origin 
than tho science of apologetics. The word was 

universally adopted after Gottlieb J. PlniicU h;id used it. 
(See bis Einleitu7)g in die Theolngisrhen IfTs.senschaften, 
1794-8, vol. i., p. 231-302.) As the fuiulaiucntal idea of 
nKitheiiiatics is that of quantity; of juri.sprii deuce, that of 
right; of rosthctics, that of the beautiful; so the fundamental 
idea of apologcticrs is that of supernatural rci'eUttion. Tho 
apologetics contain a further clevclopiiiciit of one part of 
dogmatics or doctrine, which is called bibliology. A^kiIo- 
geties leach how to dtfend tlui fundamental idtsis of Chris- 
tianity against unbelievers; polemics ter,ch howto attack 
those who, admitting the Christian revelation to be true, 
err in particulars. 

Tho science of apologetics treats of the 

I. Possibility of revelation. 

1. Logical p(jssibilily. Logical refutation of those 
wdio, like John Tolainl, Kdelnianii, ami R«»u>seau, con- 
sidered the idea of revelation to be self-contradictory. 

2. Theological possibility. Mol aphysii-al refuta- 
tion of those who cousidored tho idoa of snpornatnral 
revelation to be ropiignant to tho allnbute^ of CJod, 
im))artial justico, geiioral love, and immutability. 

3. Anthropological possibility. Roliitatiioi of 
those who, like Immaiiuol Kant, deny the ability of 
man to perceive the sin»crnalural. 

II. Necessity of re> elation, to he douioiistrntod by hihto- 
rical and ethnographical iiiduclioii, espooiaily b) tlie hi.slory 
of philosophy. 

III. Reality of revelation, ilemonstraled by a do^ oiopmoiit 
of the internal evidonceof the peculiarCJhristian doctrines, and 
confinned by the historical credibility of the Gn^p^.•l bihion. 

Apologetics, though based upon the (Jo.sptd, c<inslaiii]y 
reejuire a new adaptation to the times for v\ Inch the are 
WTitteii. There arc many good apologies, but apologelie.s 
are yet in their infancy. Although they arc lei'turcd upon in 
the universities uf Germany, they are yet a deMdoralum in 
England. 

Among the si^cicties, foundations, donations. See., which 
have ail ajxilogetie character, may he mentioned the Banip- 
lon Lectures at O.xford, Hiilse's foundation of the Christian 
Advocate at Cambridge, the London Society for promoting 
Christian Kn<iwlcdgc, with all aimihir st)oleties, the Society 
for the Defence of Christianity at the Hague, &e. 

APOLOGIES OF THE FATHERS arc writiiigs in 
defence of Christianity, c-omposed iioni the beginning of 
the second to the sixth century. The opposors of Chris- 
tianity generally attacked the moral cluir;u*tcr of tho 
Christians rather than their doctrine.s. The fathers of 
the church, wdth the view of refuting the doctrines of 
heathenism and the false accusatiom against the followers 
of Jesus, composed Apologies^ \vhi(‘h were partly aiklressed 
to all W'cll -informed heathens, partly written on particular 
Occasions, and addressed to emperors in or(l(?r to coiiviiicc 
them of the injustice and folly of pcrseoiilions. 

Tho apologies of Quadratics and Aristide: are lost. Jus 
tinus Mairtyr describes, in two apologies, how he sought for 
truth in various systems of philosophy until lie found it in 
the Gospel. In his Dialogue with tho .Jew Tryphon, Jus- 
tinus Martyr appeals to tho prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment. Tho apologies of Justinus contain many materials 
for the history of philosophy. Athenagoras defended the 
Christians against the charge of atheism, incest, infanticide, 
and other abominations with which they were charged. 
Tatianus, Theophilus of Antioch, and Hcraias, proved tho 
absurdity of paganism and the oontradictious of philosophers 
in order to show the necot^sity of revelation. 

After these Greek apologists of tho second century fol- 
lowed, among tho Latins, Tertullian, who, in his Apnlo- 
ffetirns, eloquently shows how tho Jaith and holiness of 
(Jliristians were Ospecinlly manifested under persui-ulic»iis ; 

andMinucLus Felix, who, in his eloquent dialogue, Oftfinns, 
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introduces the ropres<Mifativf's orN orloiis parties, whose arpjii- 
meiits arc ovcrconu* hv the trnlli <»f’the (in>pei. C’vpriaii 
wn)U' />/' Itfitforum V^i/iitufr, nr. Uu the; Absurdity nf Ido- 
latry. I'heMi ap ‘-inL: i.>ts ni' I ho second century did not 
ihdhnd llu' ^>’>(0111^ ul’ certain schools, but only the truth of 
tdiri'^tiaiiiiv. 

In the fihb century the doctrines of the CcKspel were sys 
li'niali/tMl by Orij^eii iimon^ the Greeks and Arnohius 
innoHLC the I-.atins, in order to defend tliein sueci'.ssfnlly 
uaainst the attacks of Celsus, Por]diyvins, Hieroi*le<, and 
Julian, v»hieli were directed not only ai^ainst the morals of 
thi* Cbristiiins, but also aijaiiist their liisUay ajul tlua’r diK;- 
triui's. These writers compared (be nnracle.s of with 

those of Pytliauoras ami Apollonius of Ih ana, and cjiics- 
tioned the cre.dibdily of the K\ ■ini;cli‘>tM. They rt‘f‘o;»niseil 
llu; Iciuhn^ fin'Ts of the (fOspoU, hot eiuU'axourcd h» pnjve 
contradictions in iini' »r j">ints. llu* ohjections an' an- 
.swered in the cii;}ii l) 0 '»Us of Orlijcn auaiu'^t th-lsus, wlio 
wrote his attack on C'hristianit\ tihonl. one hundred ye.irs 
before it was re|)]icd to by Uriireh. Ihit tlu; liia-ale-^t apo- 
Ic^ixl ariiono- tlu* fallicr^ is Kns<-biiis, w1h)m* bislorical and 
ebronoio”ical works ha\e an aji do^clicd leiidcncy, and 
w ho'll; cvani^O'lical prepai iilion {-tn'.mytimin) t it 

hrtf y li mn"^ tiUttinj J contain'', in lU’tcc'Il 

booU^, the introdu(*ti'>n to Ins KNanuchcal 1 )cin"nstrati'Hi 
(f t/TTiu ), in tw'eiil\ book-.. d'lu; lirsi ton 
books of this work an* sldl extant, in which be ileinonstrati-^ 
the barniony of the Did with the Now 'rcstanieni, ll.c moral 
(lii^iiily of Jesus, the ^ublinuty of his pl.in, iIk- icclitudo 
ot his disciples, and the ab'iuditv •?!’ iho-i* who :i>iTil.id 
anollu'r pl.in to tlu.* disciples than that which tlu*\ proli sscdl y 
tolhnved. luiM'hius cxaniiiu's, in a litlU* puhlicat i'»n against 
11 UTocles, tile lite of Apolloiuus ofTvaoa hy IMiilo-.l rains, 
and slnnvs the contradictions of the hn»ur.‘ip!u r, tlie knavery 
nl'thi.s notorious individual, and how his jierfurmanccs dilfered 
fniin the iniracdcs of Christ. 'I’he works of Athana.vius and 


! APO'IwOGY (trTToXoym), a Or(‘C’lc word, originally sip-ni- 
tyini^ a defence nuide in ii court of just ico by or for a ]u*rHoii 
;Lecn''ed. (See the titles of sev<;ral of the I'Xtanl. fJrei*k 
oriilions.) The word ftVoXoyfTatlai, to * apolo;^izi*,’ to ‘ niaki; 
ii deleiict / was the corresiiondinir verb. Tliere is extant a 
small piece attributed to XenopliLsn, entitled the nr 

Snrra/es : and iinolber, w ith the same title, hy Plato, The 
W't>rd apoloury was adopted liy the (diristiaii fathers [set* Apo- 
r.oGiKs]. At the present day it is only used in ordinary 
hini;ua;i:(» in one sense, that ‘ of askinjr ])ardon or oxciiso for 
Some idlence.' lJut oven in modern times the wnril has 
t)c<*asionally been used in the early tdirislian sense, as hy 
Hi.shop AVatsnn in Ids treatise entitled an Ajuiltfrij far Ihr 
]Ubh\ and In Ihi relay in ids Apoln^ij far I fie Quakers, 

A Pi.> I*11T11 K(i M (d7rij(/j.3’£7^t/7), a. Greek word sieidfv' 
injjf ‘a tliiim spoken out,’ and, in its more technical r-.rnM', 
a pithy sayini^- calculated to arrest the atlenlion. * Ckw- 
tainly a‘iinphlheii;ms are of ex<-ellent use. (.’ieero pi et lily 
called them .vniV//nv, salt-pits, that you may extract salt, out 
of, andsjn'inkle it where v oil will. They serve to hi* inler- 
laeed in continnerl sjieeeli. They serve if \oii take out the 
kernel of ihein and make, them vour own.’ (Ihicoii.) 

We may takt; llie lollowiiie: a.s examples of apojdillu'i^nis : 
— ‘ lli^oliy iiiurderM n*li^ion, to fri.i»hteu fool.'i with her 
jL»he-t.' / fU'n/i. *Wi* a>k advice, hut we mean a])prnha 
j tion. — /bn/. Plnt.ircli niaile a collection enlitled '/’/<•.' 

I Ayrip/iZ/triiais nf (tfiA (i<‘nrrafs\ ami dedicated it to 

till* Kmperor d'rajan. Many of lhe.->e apophthegms would 
he che.M d ’ill modern tiiiu's ainonu’ aiiccdott's. T'lu; fol- 
lowin'^ irs an i.'\ainplc ; it jv, one of the a])ophtheo uiala 
placeil nmler the h(‘ad of Alexander; ‘An Indian was 
taken pn.-'oncr who Inul a \ery hij^h reputation fur archery, 
ami was >aid to he able to ; hoot an arrow ihroiioh a rin^ 
Alevander hatle him exhibit a s|>ecinieii of his skill, and 
on Ids reiiisal, the kin^ m a jiassioii onU'red him iti ht* 
<*xi‘cnt(‘tl. Uu his way to Ids dc*atli the man remarked to 


Chryso.stoinus contain apolu^etical materials, <’v villus of*^ 
Alexandria wrolt* ten hooks 111 rcpl\ to the t'lnperor .Julian. 
'J’heodoret wrutt; twelve .stjrmons under tlie title ' 

TTHTtk*/'; ttu 1 ) t lUiy-ytSiKifr f 'i * \'.\S ijrtKi/r 

tiu\,,no'^iitiC i 7riyviomf\ ill which lu* !».»lla l‘.S the ar^iiiiiienls fin- 
Cdiristian truth from the wrilinus of the heatlu iis, aitii e »m- 
pares the Gn*ck philosoplicr^ w ith Mo^e:'. the projdiets, and 
the atiostles. The ino.^t important apol(»”ctical works ainoiiL^ 
the Latins arc the seven luniks of Arnohius (. Jf/e-'/’s.v.y 
(I'lf/rs) aixaiiist the heal lien ; the se\i 11 hooks ol I.actan- 
tills, Jfts/iftifinti/tm Dii'inannii : the twentv two hooks id* 
Si. .AiiufUstin, />c ('in/ a/e l.h i ; tin* e.italo^ue of St. Ji‘n«me, 
by which he refutes the uhjeetioii that no distiiiLTuislu d in- 
dividuals einhracetl the Gtispid \f\tfti/nirus rirnntin Ufus- 
Iritnn) ; and, finally, Orfisti /f/ai .\fj//rai I /is/nriannn 
tt(/rt>rsus Pa^ana^i, in which, lu; rel’utc.-' the a-seitiou that 
plague, famine. eartluiuak(*s, and other liornhh* e\eiits 
were conse((nenccs of the (iospel. The science of aiiolo- 
Reties has iiiailc pro.u^ress in llu* sauu; ratio in vvldcli tlu; 
attacks upon (.‘hristiaidty liecame more .sy.sti‘malic. 

I'lie followin':^ translati«»ns and edilions w ill he interesting 
to KujiU^h readers. .Justin ^le pUilosoplu*r, eoinnionly 
called Justin MarUr, died about A.i>. Kij. Ills Aff('/ai*ia 
ja'ti/fa pro ('ftrf.\fiii/ti6, published h> Dr. Grahe, Oxon., 1 700 ; 
Apo/ni^ia scrumU, by llnteldnsou, Uxon., 170'3; Justin 
]\iarfi/r\s' Fall Atraunf af the Chris/ inn /J arJiip^ Haptisnij 
and the Ltn't/'s Snppt r, iri/h Sa/rs (f /Jr. (Jraba and Mr. 
li'histnn : Dia/n^ns nan TnjjJmnc ./ndfra^ London, 

9vo, ; 77ic Apaln^irs nfjndin J/., Tertnllian and M. Frli.v, 
tvifh the Carnmentary of I'i/irenfins JJri/iensis, hy Reeves, 
C'Ofl and 1710 — an unfaitliful translation; The Viti/fii^ue 
irith the Jetr, hy Brown, J-ondoii, ]75a, is an excellent 
translation, and very scarci; in tlic liook-inarkct. Minulius 
of the third century, iiiilhur of A Diala^ne tif^ivren 
(Ja-ritiuM a I/rtdfaat, aati Ortarins a Christian^ i.s w<*ll 
translated by 8iv David Dalrviuple. 

APOI-OCICK, syniinymuns with TiihXc (n 7 rn\nyor, fabnIaf 
f '*onlrived to teach sonu; moral *riitli.‘ 

^o \nso . ... tiild, and with tjuc.li humour, as to 

,,eed C/i ran. ^ol. id., Misreff. iv. c. l!) It 

tion. i‘ X v^polofjue that the i.ircumstauw;s told in it 
IS csset .-J- Some have jjoiu; so far as to say l.hat 

should iK luuu^ impossihiliiy. as in Aisop H fahle.s. 


ihose who were takini.*; him, that lu; had not pracliseil for 
.s(;\«’ral davs and was afraid of irdssin;'^ hks mark. Alex- 
ander heariii}.^ of this, admired tho man, aii.l .setting him 
loo.-^e, made him «;reat presents, hecauso he ])rt*fei rcd death 
to tlu; loss of his reputation.' (Wytleiihach's edit., vol. i., 
p. 718.) 

The Jaici*da*monians were noted for affi*clin{^ the apo]>h- 
ihcf^iiialic mode of speech ; and Plutarch has collected their 
sentences also under tlu; title of Lacanica. 

A PU PHY I.,UTE, a crystallized mineral, whose fniula 
mental form is tlu; s([uar<; prism, tijx. 1. Its most general 
modifiealioii is ohtaiiuid hy supposiriji^ llu; an.i;les of fin. 1 
cut off, so as to ^ivo rise to a plane trianj^ular surface, as is 
si*eii at a in fu?. ii ; the.se fa(;e.s a, from the jilaiie cuttin;^ 
doeiu’r in1«i the orit^inal crystal till they intersect i*ach other, 
ficnuently lose ihcir Iriuiij^ular form, and of couise, at tlu; 
same time, the face P u^aiii becomes a sfiiuin;, and the 
].rism will ho terminated hy the form seen in fijj:. On 
aeeouiii (jf those iiiudifioationSjUpophyllito sometimes assumes 
the form in Im, 4, 
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The structure of this mineral is lamellar, and admits of 
cleavage in dirc<;lion3 parallel to thif sides of the regular 
prism, but most rciulily in the perpondicular to its axis. Its 
colour is while or grey, sometimes tinged green or red : it 
possesses various degrees of ti ansparency, and oecurs even 
^TniflUfthi it approaches nearly to apatite; and 
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its density varies from 2*3 to 2 ‘5. Before the blow-pipe it 
ionns a white j^lass. Its eliemieul constitution is staled as 
follows : — 

8 iC rt + 3 5) + (Tf + G .S) + UAq 
and the mineral is therefore an liydrattMl silicate of potash 
and lime. 

iXpophyllite lias been found in the mines of magnetic 
iron-ore of Sweden and Norway; in the lead-mines of llio 
Ifar/. raounlains; also in the eavities of several basaltic 
roedts. at Marienhcrf? in Bohemia; at Fossa in tlic Tyrol ; in 
the i.sl<‘ of Skye, &e. In the basalts it is usually accom- 
lianird by analciine and stilbite. 

APOi'LKXy, from a sudden blow, a dcs])ri- 

vati.in of power and motion, &e. Murbus sidrrn- 

//o. yi/vvv/N.yff^ &e., are synonymous terms. In the animal 
body two sets of functions perfectly distinct from each oilier 
are eombined, the oaciAN^ic and the animat.; the oif^anie 
iiadude the various functions by wliich the structure of tlio 
body is built up and its integrity maintained, and the animal 
inclmle the functions of si'.nsation and xoluntary motion. 

1 See Ltfi*:.] The disease tcrraeil apoplexy is an atfectiou of 
tin' animal functions, the organic remaining comparatively 
iniinipaired. It is the loss of sensation aiicl voluntary mo- 
tion, while respiration, circulation, secretion, and tlie other 
functions of the orfranio life continue to he performed, 
ihoinrh not iinh'od without more or less disorder. 

Of all the diseases to wdiitdi the Imuiau body is snhj(.*ct, 
there is none which is commonly conceived to attiu k so 
sudiU'iily, and to kill so rajiidly. AVliat is usually ealled 
Die attack is indeed sudden; but the disease itself, i^o t\ir 
from beinj' sudden, is generally even slow in its proj^re^?., 
'f?iviniX distinct ami repeated indications of its presenuu? and 
of its c»»iu*s<\ The si^ns by which the apoplectic coti''!itM- 
lion is denoted, the pukm(imt(.)RY skins of the disease as 
they are termed, it is of the; utmost inip(»rtaiice to nl)ser\e, 
because jiidi<*iuiis meaMires adopted at this st.ii^e will almost 
always .-iNcrt an attack, or render an attack mild which 
would otherwise ha\e bivn mortal, 'riiere are fi*w other 
diseas(?s over which both the ])hysician and the patient have 
so much control : the piilieiit by the p;eneral maiia»ement 
of himself, ill removin*^ the constitutional predisposition (o 
it.; and the physician by active remedies when the attaik 
is instant, in effecting^ what the general mana^^cment may 
have proved inade(|nate to accomplish. Preventiini is often 
practicable ; hut when the attack has once come tin, lile is 
ill imminent peril : the most judicious and ]»owerfn! reme- 
dies, thou jjjh resorted to instantly, and empl«*yed with Die 
jrroatest skill, are' commonly nnahh' to avert death ; and 
even when they do succeed, the functions of IIhj brain and 
the f^em.'ral health have usually sustained so severe a sIkk Iv 
that life i.s no lonj^cr worth p(»ssessiii^. 

In jroiKM'al, the ruKMONiTORV symptoms arc steady in 
their nature, uniform in their <‘ourse, and so obvious that 
ull may perceive and understand them. Consi»lered indi- 
\iduaHv, they may appear numerous and cli\crsilicd: but 
they are really so imudi alike, that they all oh\iously beloiij^ 
to «)ne class, 

Amon^r the premonitory symptoms tlio most remarkable 
are the followinjr, whieh are liere enumerated in the order 
of tlieir importance and freciuency. 

1. Drowsiness. This feelinf*- may exist In every de;;'rec 

from unusual dulness of mind to tin uncontrollable pro- 
pensity to sleep. There may bo merely inability to tix the 
attention, tir to <*iirry on the inlellectiial ojierations with the 
usual vigour, or the indi\idual may absolutely fall usioep 
in the midst of Ins ordinary oecupatioiis. Tim last is Die 
more alarminc; c’Vent, and for that very ivason the less 
dangerous, htjcaiise it is a eir<njmstaiice with which few can 
fail 1.0 he struck ; hut an unusual lu^aviness or torpor of mind 
may hi? overlooked or neglected : and thus, when at last the 
apoplectics attack conies, thoujijli warniim ef its appruacdi 
were really it may be truly a surprise. Connected 

w’ith drowsiness, and cRcasionally in the room of it, there is 
a sensation of weiji^ht in the head, m* a feeliu<»' of fulness. 

2. The next premonitory symptom is giddiness. Cliddine.ss 
IS more alarming than drowsiness, and would never fail to 
produce a conviction of danger, but that giddiiu'.ss often 
arises from other causes; for example, from a disordi.red 
state of the stomach. Whenever giddiness is present, while 
the functions of tho stomach are sound, its source should be 
carefully investigated ; and even when the digestive func- 
tions aro manifestly ditK>rdered, it should still be minutely 


investigated and vigilantly watched, beeau.se tendency to 
apviplexy uiiil disordered stoiuacii may co-exist, and the 
sMiiptoins of the latter may mask those of the former. If 
the gidtline.ss be combined, as it often is, witli a feeling like 
that of aiiproaching faint inir, it may ho considered that there 
is hut a single step Jrom the actual supenciitiou of the 
paroxysm, 

.3, Cennecled with those two important symptoms are a 
number of subordinate sensations, which aro of conse(iueuco 
chietly as marking tht> pn-.-eure of the iii<:»re serious indica- 
tions. 'rh<‘ sensations in f|uestion are the ordinary emiipa- 
inon.s of the first two, and are ulteii the most prominent and 
ohlrnsive, and therefore sf'rvc to direct attention to the more 
imp»)rtant symptoms. Siu*li concomitant and suhordiuaio 
symptoms are, IVe<|iient > awning, dulness of hearing, im- 
pertector disordered vi:^ion, rlois(^ in the ears, moles or sparks 
lu.'lbre till? eyes, rejieati*d sneezing, occasional hiccup, and 
the lik»'. 

■1. All this time there is generally some degree of pain 
in the head. Tlu* intensity ol* tlu' ])ain may vary from the 
slightest uni'iisincss to the most intolerable ln>adache. The 
sllgliti'r •li'grees of puin are more coniluou than the stwerer, 
the patient usually stating that his pain is tritling. The 
seat of the pain is ofu'n in tin* forehead, and deep in tho 
socket oi’ the e)es, ri'udenng thi'iii intolerant <»f liglil ; hut 
it may also be at the hack jairl of the head, exlending flown 
Die neck, bt-lwefiii lie.* shoulders. In the M-\t rt‘r slates of 
pain it ntteii attended with dulness and ledneMs of the 
e\es, (lushing (jf tln! lace, aiel throbbing td' the arteries of 
the neck and lienfl. Fr<*fiu(‘iith , how fiver, there is no degree 
fif p.hii Nvh.ite^er, and this is the tjcea-ioii of a false security, 
alarm nut being taken at the pre-'cnce tif t he other symptoms 
because o\‘ the ahseiif-e ‘»f pain. In g(Mi(*ral, when serums 
disease attacKs\ilal organs, jKiin is exeilf'd, and we .are thus 
wai aual of our dang(*r ; hut soinetinn s a in<»rliil disease in- 
\ades an organ without indueiug the slightest pain, ainl 
there is no di--eas(» nioia' apt to flu tins fliaii apo[)lexy. If, 
coiiihinefl with the i)ther pn’inor*ilor\ sunjitoms, tlieri' ho 
])ain in tho liead, thf’ inl'erencu is oh\ions; iftliere hi* none, 
Ihf' danger is the gn aler; Ihr the fmem\ is as eerliiinly at 

hand, l)nt hi.s a[»j>n).ieli is insidious. 

0. Last in Iht' train conies a syniptcmi whieh is move im- 
portant than any of the ]>ieceding, ln’cause it tUTllOllstrate.S 
their true nature, and shows lliat the aetnal attack is instant; 
liaiin'ly, p:iral\ sis, w hale\er ifs form or flegre«s whether it 
assume the shapi.' fd' in.ilulity to articulate ihstinetly, or to 
write steadily, t)r to walk (irmly, f»r in reading to (ix the 
eye on the right liiu\ or in talking or laughing to keep Dm 
nioiitli in the natural po-ition, or in deglutition to swallow 
without unusual ditih ulty, or without exciting cough. If 
with this loss <d‘ uuiscuhir power there he at the same time 
a sense of pricking over the* skin, or a nuinhiiess; in the 
liniiis (»i* tinger.s, or ililliculty in voiding the urine, or dis- 
tfirtioii of the taco or mouth, dropping of tin* e\elid, stam- 
mering, unsteadiness in the gait, ami so fm, the attack may 
he eonsideivd as ha\iiig actually cominencetl. 

Of thesi* preniimitory sjuiimuns one altme may lie prosoilf, 
or two may ho enm))ined, m* .s(*veral may cfi-exist or may 
follow each oilier in rapid suet* ssioii. Tho ]>f'riod of tlieir 
fluralion, heforo the atlaek siijiervenes, is flillereiil in e\»*ry 
indiNidiial case. »SumetimfJS there elapse only a h?\v hours; 
more frefjneiitly several days; • ?ca.sionally many wei*ks. 
When they are present, no man i» sab) iVum a (atal attack 
for a single instant. 

With regard to tho attack itself, the phenomena aro 
difTcrciit m e<»rding to its iiitensily. Tlier*' are, indeed, 
various modes ‘T forms of tin* di.si*;ise vhieli are mainly 
mattf^rs of d<?gn’f*; iK'Vt'Vtheh'ss, tlu'se. diversities arc not 
only v»‘ry striking in their own iisitnre, hut in a practitial 
poM of vif'W arc highly iiiiportant, because tho remedies 
approjjrialfr tf> the omi are not suited to tho other, at least 
wiihiiiit such modilications as, in point of fact, to render 
them ditfeiM'nt reineiliort. 

Fiir all praelieal purposes it will be sulVicicnt to rompre- 
heml the Mirions forms of tho disease inuler four heads, 
namely, first, that in which the attack is sudoc'ii and vio 
h'rit ; st'condly, that in which the attack is comparatively 
shglit at tho commencement, but progressively increasc.s in 
smerity ; thirdly, that in whieh the attack coinmence.s with 
apoplexy and terminates in ]>aralysis ; and, fourthly, that in 
which the attactfeommencos with paralysis and lerniinatcs 
in apoplexy. 

1, Tho buddeu uiid violent Ibrui constitutes tin* a]ff*pl€sria 
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ftdtninanit of tho older authors ; the ttp(yple.ria J\yrtissntui kA 
inoro modern writers ; and tlu* upop/r.nf JoNdroi/unte ot the 
Frciu-h. In this form of tho disease the patient is strurk 
senseless and motiiailess iiiNtantaneously : he tails down and 
lies utterly ileprived of all the functions of the animal life. 
Tlio oriranie functions in the tiiean time go on, but in an 
unnatural and disonlered manner. The respiration is slow, 
deep, and accompanied with that peculiar noise which is 
called sleii«»r ; the pulse is fuller, stronger, and slower than 
natural : the urine and fioces are passed without conscious- 
ness: the skin is covered with a cold and clammy pers- 
])iniliou ; foam Hows from tho mouth ; tho face is tlushed, 
tumid, and sometimes even livid. Death may take place in 
a few minutes, or a few seconds, or not until the end of the 
first, or even the second, day; but life is seldom protracted 
ht'vond the second day. Now and then the prompt and 
vigorous employment of the appropriate remedies saves 
life even in this lorm of the di>ease ; hut if they fail to 
restore coiiseioiisness in a few liours, they eommonly fail 
altogether, and death almost always happens when the 
paroxysm continues undiiuinished during twenty-four hours. 

On examiiiiiig the state of the brain after death from this 
variety of the disease, the blood-vessels of every part of the 
cerebral suhstnuee and of the delicate membranes that invest 
it are huiml gorginl with blood ; there is also sometimes 
an etVusioii upon its surface, beneath its membranes, and 
within its cavities, of the thinner portion of the blood called 
serum, while, in many cases, p\ire blood itself is poured o\it 
on various parts of the brain from some ruptured vessel. 
Oecasionally ii*^ morbid appearance can be deteeled sulfi- 
ci<‘nt to account for ibe attack, or fur death, the coiiscciucnce 
of it. 

*2. In the st'coud form of tlu? disease, in which the attack 
is h'ss violent in tlu? comnieiicemeiit, but progressively 
increases in severity, the lu.ss of sensation and voluntary 
iiioliun is neitticr sudden nor complete, or, if it he so, the 
abolition of these functions is only of momentary duration, 
lustisul of stupor and coma, the patient is stM/ed with a 
sutbleii and ^iolenl attack of headache, attended often 
with sickness and \oiniling. The pain of the head is some- 
times so s<?v<?re that the ]»alient sinks down under it, pale, 
faint, and exhaii.sted, occasionally with a slight convulsion; 
hut from this state of dijpression he recovers rapidly, still 
however remaining weak, faint, and chilly, with a quick and 
feeble pulse, a sunk countenance, and occasional vomiting. 
This stale having continued from one hour to three, or more, 
the heal iueveases, the pulse acquires strength, the face 
becomes (lushed, tlie sunk expression of the countenance 
disappears, am?, torpor or stupor rapidly supervenes, the 
patient appearing dull and heavy, answering questions 
slowly ami with dillieulty, and sinking at last into a state of 
j)rofoiind coma. From the first invasion of the attack to the 
coming on <)f perfect coma, the period may vary Irom one 
hour to tlireo days and more. This form of the disease is at 
least eijually dangerous w'ilh the preceding, and, in fact, 
gcmerally proves fatal. 

On examining the stale of the brain after death from 
this variety, there are found extensive elfusions of blood; 
soHening of the substance of the hraiu; sometimes ossilica- 
tion (conversion into bone) of portions of its membranes; 
hut far nu>rc constantly ossification of the coats of its blood- 
vessels, which organic change in the structure of the blood- 
vessels diminishes their strength, reiidiTs them incapable 
of resisting the current of the blood and of carrying on the 
eircuhition, and thus predisposes them to rupture. 

3. Tho third form of the disease commences with a dis- 
tinct apoplectic paroxysm, which terminates in paralysis. 
When the apoplectic syinploms disappear, some part of the 
body is found to be paralyzed ; it may be the muscles of tlie 
face, giving rise to various kinds of distortion ; or the muscles 
of the limbs, occasioning inability to move the affected iJlni- 
bor ; or the muscles of one side of the body, producing what 
is called hemiplf*gia ; or the muscles of one half of the body, 
paraplegia. In the great majority of cases the speetdi is 
more or Iws alfected, the power of articulation being eitlier 
wholly lost or greatly impaired. Often the sensibility 
seems unimpaire^l, the patient endeavouring to express 
himself by words or signs ; but, at other times, the mind 
itself is indistinct, confused, rambling, and incoherent. Oc- 
casionally in this form of tho disease the apoplectic state 
disappears rapidly, while the paralysis remains for years. 
Sometimes the para)]r|is slowly diminishes until suddenly 
another apoplectic supervenes, leaving the paralysis 


greater than bofiire; at other limes tho pa ndysis continues 
iiidiniinished for days, months, aiul yeai-.. until a second, 

»r a third, or a fourth uiioplectic paroxysm iw lenglli deslroys 
the patient. In tlu? few cases in w hich I hero is a perfect 
roci)very from tho paralysis, the mind is alw.iys slow' in re- 
covering its energy, and often never regain- it. 

On exaiiiiiiiiig ilio state of the brain after dejitli from this 
variety, there is coiiitnonly found an extra\ asation of hltwid 
into a defined cavity formed in the siibstunee of the brain, 
constituting what is termed an apoplectic ct 11; hm. althouiili 
this ho the most m-diiiary form in whicli th.* hluod is elhised 
in this variety of the disease, yet there may also ho a geiu*r:il 
extravasation of it, as in the other varieties, or mere rlVusi«»ii 
of serum ; or softening of the cerebral suh^iaiice, oro-sifica 
tion of the membranes, or of the hlood-vessols, or several ol‘ 
these morbid conditions may he eomhiiu*d. 

4. In the fourth and last form of the disease, in which tlu? 
attack comiiiences with paralysis and terminatos in a ctun 
plete apoplectic paroxysm, the premoniturv symptoms are, 
in general, very dislinetly marked. Drowsiness, giddiness, 
disordered vision, impaired iiu?mory, aiul pain ol' the lufa<l 
especially, coiiuiionly precede the attack. While tlu* brain 
is thus alfected, the limbs about to become paralytic are 
troubled with pricking, tingling, niiinhnc?ss, w’cakiicss, and 
cramp. These local ailments progressively incn*asmg, the 
limbs at length hecoiiie decidedly paralytic, and the para- 
lytic state having continued for an indetinite period, ini 
apoplectic paroxysm supervenes, often precedcil and denoted 
by spasms or convulsions in the unparalyzod limbs. The 
coma which forms a part of the apoplectic ^laroxy sin, some- 
times comes on gradually, and is manilestly progressivt* in 
intt?nsity, the patient at fii*st being capable of giving a cohe- 
rent answer when strongly roused, hut by degrees the loss 
of sensation becomes more and more comydele, until at last 
the stupor passes into a state of total insensibility, from 
which there is no recovery. Now and then the yiatient 
recovers from the apoplectic state, and slowly regains the 
<*ondiliou ho was in previously to the apoplecrtic attuek; 
more frequently, on the contrary, the paralytic, alVectiun 
increases, and another apoplectic seizure quickly super- 
venes, which proves mortal. 

In some rases the morbid appearances that present them 
selves on inspection of the brain after death from this 
variety, differ in no respect from those which liavo been 
described as lu?longing to the preceding form ; but tlie most 
frequent and characteristic morbid change is (he softening 
of some portion of the substance of the brain. This soften- 
ing of the cerebral substance is the result of inffaiiiiiiation, 
whicli is generally not acute in its nature, and is slow in its 
progress. The vessels belonging to this softened portion 
lose their vitality, and allow the red particries of tlie blood to 
pass through them, so that the part morbidly changed is 
not only soft hut red, from the infiltration of blood through 
the diseased blood-vessels. 

From this account of the phenomena of the disease, and of 
the morbid changes apparent in the brnin in fatal cases, w’o 
are enabled to form an accurate conception of the patholo- 
gical condition of the brain in apoplexy. Two of the condi- 
tions essential to tho performance of the functions of the 
brain, are a supply of a certain quantity of blood, flow ing 
with a certain impetus and freedom from pressure. With- 
out a certain portion of blood (lowing with <lue impetus, the 
functions of the bruin fail; with more than acerluiii portion, 
or w'ith the velocity of the current (yuickened or retanle(l 
beyond a certain point, they equally fail : and when tho 
pressure induced by either of these slat<?s exceeds a certain 
degree, they also immediately cease. The substance of tho 
brain is ti?nder and delicate, and aliounds beyond all other 
organs with blood-vessels. It is of a soft and yielding 
nature, but it is enclosed in a firm, unyielding case. 
Coupling this fact w’ith the phenomena of tho circulation, it 
is easy to conceive how almost its entire mass, and still 
more readily how particular portions of it, may become sub- 
ject to undue pressure, and how', as an inevitable conse- 
quence, the functions of the brain may become deranged. 
Any cause which quickens or which retards the circula- 
tion through it may produce this effect : for example, a 
preternatural distension of the arteries with blood, or a 
preternatural intensity in their action, and a consequent 
increased impetus of the circulation ; or, on the contrary, 
a relaxation of the veins, a preternatural turgesconen of 
them from a too great quantity of blood poured into them, 
and a consequent retardation of the circulation through 
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llu ni. Kiflicr frosn a too ^roat volority or intensity of 
the eiroulutioii in I'.ic arterial vessels, or from lt>o ^rcat tlis- 
teiision of the veins in coiist*quence of an im])i‘(leil tlow of 
tbo blood tbroiiprh them, tlie thinner portion of the blood 
or Heruni may poured out upon the brain, which in 
this manner may become siibj<»ct to umliie pressure. In 
Oonseciueiiee of eitiuM* of these diseast**! stales, the coats, 
whether of the urieries or veins, may suddenly give way 
and break, and tin* blood poured out upon the bruin from 
the ruptured vess( Is may exert such a pressure upon it as 
instantly to de.sli- y its functions. Again, tumors occasi- 
onally Ibrm in tli.* brain, whioh proirressively increase in 
ma^Tiitndi', and u{ leiiLTlh exert such a degrees of pressure 
upon the Cerebral uihstance, as is no longer compatible with 
the perforiuancj! fuucti<)ns. 

The brain, like dl other organs, is nourished by organic 
processes, over which tb<j organic nt?rvcs exert a most im- 
porlant jnllueii<*e. The blood-vessels of the brain, like those 
of all otlier organ depend fur their vital encirgy on organic 
or ganglial nerves [see NkkvkJ, which aro distributed to them 
in great abundance. We may conceive that tlie organ icMiervos 
which pre>Lde over the nutriment of the brain may fail in 
their funclions to such a degree, that the brain may be de- 
privcil of its vital power, and hence its functions ncct‘ssarily 
cease. And this without doubt is the case in those fatal 
attacks of a])oplexy in which no morbid appearance can he 
iletectcjil in the brain sullicient to account for d<*atb. We 
may concadve that the organic nerves which impart vital 
encViiy to tlu^ blood-vessels of the brain may fail in their 
funclions to such a degree, that the blood-\t‘ssels may m>t 
only be incapable td* performing tbi*ir natural actions, but 
may bt»foine diseased in structure, Ibeir membranous, firm, 
,anci elastic coats becoming indurated, brittle, and bony. On 
tbe other baud, these (»rganic inu\t‘S tnay become pretcT- 
natnrally irritabb!, and consetpieiitly pn»duce an inordinate 
action in tln^ blood-vt'ssels. And those are tbe ordimiry 
ebanges wliich ]»recede and which predisj^ose to atroplexy : 
and, in a practical point of vi»*w', these fac,t.s are of paramount 
importance, for they show that a])()ple\y is not a sudden 
ilist'ase, that it is (J\en slow in its progress, and that it is as 
iniieh in our power to retard or stop that progress, by the 
jiidiciouH emplo>inent of remedies tending 1«» restore tbe 
brain to a sound «-ondition, as it is by tbe use of sucli reme- 
dies to elicek morbid changes of structure in any other 
organ of the body. 

Prtignusu. -When once an attack has conn? on, even 
though it be slight, it places the individual in imminent 
danger, both becaiuse it greatly increases tbe predisposition 
to a rc(uirrencc of tbe paroxysm, and lu;caiise, when it does 
not destroy lib’, it gives a .sho(;k to tbe con.stitulion whieb is 
seldom entirely repaired, and never without miieh lime and 
most judicious maiiagomciit. In tbe paroxysm tbe imme- 
diate danger is proportioiwid to tlic profoundness 4)f the 
f’oma, the degree of stertor, the slowness and laborioiisno'^s 
of the n^spinitioii, and the frequency ami intermission t>f 
the pulse. Other unfavourable signs are, delirium, eouvul- 
sious, paralysis, involuntary and unconscious <liscbargc 4)f 
the urine and fmces, and abov4‘ all, tlie 4?ontiuuance of the 
paroxysm without material diminution of its severity after 
the judicious einp]4)ynicnt of powerful remedies. Wb»m the 
respiration is exceedingly slow' and laborious — when the 
puls4; sinks to such a degree that it can Iw S4‘arc<dy felt, and 
when tbe bead, (dicst, and limbs arc e4)vcred with a eobl, 
elaminy sw4?at, ilissolution is near. On the other band, tbe 
favourable signs are, mildness of the paroxysm, diminution 
of the symptoms atler the exhihition of the appropriate 
remedies, and more especially restoration to consciousness, 
return <»f the i>ower of voluntary motion, with a calm and 
soft pulse, a gentle, warm, aiirl general perspiration, and a 
spontaneous How of blood from the no.s4?, the rectum, and 
so on. 

Causes ~T\ie causes of the <lis4?aso are either predis- 
posing or exciting. The predtsjioshig causes are, 1 . Sex. 
It is decidedly more common in lh4^ male than in the femal4.‘. 
biMiause the male is mor4^ cxpns4»d to the 4>xciting causes, 
and nothing so surely generates a predisposition to the 
disease, as the brng-continued operation of an exciting 4»auso.. 
2m Ago. It may occur in 4 *,hil(lhond and youth : it is indoc?d 
rare in tlm former, but it is not uncommon iii the latter; 
still, however, the great maj(»rity ol cases without doubt 
4 >ccur at the more advanced stages of life. The peruin com- 
monly conceived to be that in whadi it most frccpiently 
occurs^ is the interval between forty and seventy. Out of 


ciixty-tlm^c cases, two were between tw4mty and thirty yearsi 
of age ; eight from thirty h) forty ; seven fi*om forty to fitly ; 
ten from fitly to sixty ; twonlV'thiw fnun sixty to S4?venty , 
twelve from seventy to eighty ; and one from eiglUy to 
ninety y4uirs. 3 . (’on format ion of the body. I'lie large 
hea4l, short neck, full cdicst, sanguims and plethoric teinpe- 
rarneut, liavo from time immeinmial bi*4*ii 4*onsid4!ied as 
forming the apoplectic constitulum, and though tli<’ di-scast* 
may and oilcu does occ-ur iu the very opposite states of tiu? 
system, yet there cannot he a question that the eon fnrina- 
tion of the? bocly just dcM-ribcvl is ptu uUarly lav4>urable to tb<» 
formation of that pathological condition of tlu? brain on 
which, as we have* seen, llio malady deqamds. \. Mnde ol* 
life. Luxurious living, e.sj)ecially etuiibined with sed^mtary 
habits, is a most powerful ))rcdispo‘^uig cause', .'i. Suppres- 
sion of accustomed evacuations, namel\ the siippres>ioii uf 
the pik’S, or of ili.scharges from the skin, wbctlu*!- from the 
sudden disappearance of eriqitious, llie result of natural 
disease, or the drying up of a setou or is^ue. (J. Mcnl.d 
states. \'iolent emotion : cases continii.ally occur in wjiich 
]>ersons drop dowai s\iddcid\ in a lit in a j)aro\\ sm of anger. 
Loiig-c'ontiuucd anxiety is ahiiosl as powerful an c'xciling 
cause as luxurious bviim. It is llie common i»pinioii that 
tbe stiulitius art* umve proiu' to this disease than otber 
<*-lass('s : but this luttinu is ill-founded, for the evidence is 
complete that moderat<' intelkM-tual labour is not only iu a 
high degree c‘onsor\ative of tbe general bealib, bvit that it 
is monr espcM-ially preventive of that pi'cubar c(»utliti*ui *»f 
tbe brain on which apo]dc\y depends. Tlie 4*i»nditiiiu of all 
others most coiidiicive to apoplexy is ibal in which at a 
somewbat ajlvanced age*, the food b.ihitually taki'ii is large, 
iu ((iiantity and rich and btimulating in quality, at tbe same 
time that tbe intellectual faculties are little excit<‘d ; whih' 
the liisttiry of lawyi-rs, Judges, and pbilovophers, would 
indicate a reniarkahle eNc*mjUion from tliis disease in all its 
forms. 

Tbe predisposing causes, of wliatevc’r nature, act either hv 
faxouriug an hal»itual dt'liTininalion of hlo(»d to tia* brain, or 
hy impeding its return from this organ, or hy impairing its 
vital energy, while they favour a i)lelhoric ^tateof its \4'sse!s. 
Su4*h a camditioii of the brain having hi*t n formeil, the 
slightest 4JXeiting cause is 4>ftoii siiliicieiit to Droduec. mi 
attac’k. 

Among the most pow'erful p.rriting causes are infi'rn- 
j)4'rauce in eating and drinking, violent emotions of mind, 
whatever determines the blood with undue inqielus to this 
brain or impedes its ri-tiini from it, sucli as gn‘af museular 
exertion, depemdant po'-tiire of tbe head, tight ligature 
arouiid tlu; neck, the use of the warm hath, and the like. 

B«»th sets of causes, the prt'disposing and the e\4*iling, 
bring about a paroXNsni either by diminishing tbe^i^!ll 
energy of the brain, or by producing undue pressure on its 
substance. 

Trratmmf . — The treatment of ibis disease must obviously 
vary with the pathological 4'onditii)n of tbe brain on whicii 
it depemls. The skill of the |i}i\si<*iaii consists in de- 
tecting wliat that pathological 4.*(»ndi!inn is, and in I'xadly 
adapting his remedies to it, which must ilitler w idi.Iy ac • 
4'ording as he is calked to treat a threatening <»r an actual 
parnxy.sm, 4)r to pres4‘rihc for a patient subsequent to an 
attack. To enter inti) a iliscussion (>1' tlie ditfermf n*mcdies 
suited to the nuinifobl states of tlu' brain, and of the s\^l^•m. 
in the various forms aiul stages tif this malady, would re- 
4juire a larger space than can he allotti'd to if in this work. 
There are not many parts of hi.s scienci* in which flu; 
physician is rcciuired to make such nice and di/Iiimlt dis- 
tinctions, and in whit'li life so completely <lcpc*nds on tlio 
acciirac'y 4>f his discriiiiinat ioii- Atone lime tin* \ ital micrgy 
oflhci brain is so far cxhaiistc*! as of ilself to threaten thn 
total abolition of its functions ; at another lime the arterial 
action or the M-muis cong4*slion is so gri'ut as to thrcab'ii au 
immediate cHiisioii of scrum or a large extravasation of 
blood. Kor slates so o])posite, iippoaite remedies must of 
course be rc(piirc«l : but the 4lini4’ulty at all times is to in- 
terpret the outw ard signs aright. If, together with the pn*- 
inonifory symptoms which have been cnuinerate«l, nauicU, 
drowsiness, giddiness, hoadacdie, and so on, there be a 
tliislu'd countenance, a dull or suffused eye, a hot skin, a 
strong 4)r full pulse, the abstraction of blood may be indis- 
pensable to tbe preservation of life; but if, on the < Ihtr 
imnd, the countenance be pallid and sunk, the ]uilse full, 
uiul tlie skill cool, the smallest hlo4Kldettiug‘.may utterly e.\ - 
haust the vital energies of a brain already greatly dcquvsseci* 
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nncl tin* only rliaivro of avorlintr may bo tlic judicious 

t’inplo\ iiiofit. of stiiniilnt roinodios. It is in clearly point- 
in«; oiit ilistiin lion'5 likt; those, and ih puidinpj tn the mIoo- 
tiim of the reiiuMly approjiriato to cacli, that science is the 
salvjitinii I'f life. Ihit such too are precisely the oases in 
uliicli no skill on the jiurt of the physician can succeed 
u It hoot the steady CO o]ieration of the patient. Tlie phy- 
M< i:in duly weij^hinf; the premonitory signs may foresee 
tiio inipeiiding danger, and give warning of it, and pre- 
scribe precisely the medicine and ukoimfn fitted to avert 
it ; hut if these are either altogether iu‘glcetcd or only 
partially followed, the disease will hold on its course and 
life he lost. And this loss of life is dejilorahly rr(M[iieut 
from the m glecl on the jiart of the ])alient of t lie appropriate 
n-nicdies in the primary stage of the disease, when such 
remedies ioa\ he ('ni|i!oVt*d with almost exTtaiii success; 
and the same i> true iV«)m the neglect of such remedies in 
t!ie ^tage siih-^ei|U(‘Mt t'» a». apoplt'clic paroxysm, although in 
this >tage lln' !>esl-fMneerte(l measures have ii tnueh less 
rh.uu (' of securing their ohject. 

F..r the same reason tliat it wonlil he vain to attempt here 
to enter intt> the modifications of treatment required in llu; 
I’l-emnnitory and the eonsecntiv«' stages of the disease, it 
uould he out of place to discuss the measures jiroper to be 
adepletl in the panixysm itself. The state both ofthehraiiHt 
;nel ef the system Mirie-^ in every individual case, and safe. 

ii. >t to s:i\ ‘-iicri'.sful treatment, imi.-^t in every ease he modi- 
fieil a<*r(irdiop]y. Ti is only lus-essary to add hero, that 
\shene\cr a jierson i‘> s*‘i/ed with a lit of apo])lexy, he should 
!h‘ ( an led into a large room, the freest possible circiilatioii 
t»f fre-^h air should he proinoh'il around the body, which 
should t»e ])laced in the li(;rizontal posture, Avitli the head, 
howt'Vca*. eon^idiTahly rai'^ed, all bandages should h(‘ taken 
from alMint the In'ad and neck, and <• specially from about the 
neck ; and a meclical man should he sent for instantly. 
Kmi')' ohv»*i\er of such a case slioiiM hear in mind flint 
th«’ lofts of life may he the coiise({ueiU‘e of the loss of a 
minute. 

A Y(3 K, a term applied by architects, generally, 

to a conca\e s’.irface 1\ ing between or connecting two Ihif 
snrfaci's not in the sanu' plane, and jiarliiuilarly to a slight 
c(mca\ity which is ahiioa invariably found to terminate the 
shaft of an Ionic or Ctirinthisui column luith above and 
hekwv ; iinmediiili'ly above the ujiperniost fillet of the con- 
gcrit's of mouldings called tin* base, and under the moulding 
or nirmldings cd* the In potnichelium (»r neelviiig. In the 
latter ease tlie a])(»phyge is dislingiiishefl in the two posi- 
tion; as tlu' lower and the upper. Tlie more familiar 
Knglisli term for the same thing is, the csrtipr : and in 
French, the apophygi* is termed the r*owgc. Apophyge is 
from a compound Oroek word signifying a flying off, 

A POSTKRlOMll. 18ec A pHiDRi.] 

A l*OSTLES {uirncrnAot, messengers, ambassadors, mis- 
sionaries) were, according to Luko vi. 1.1. those twelve dis- 
ciples wfioin ./esiis cho.MJ from the ti umber of his followers 
to lu‘ his companions, and whom he eommissioniMl to preach 
his doctrines, first among the Jews only (Matt. x. 5 ; Luke 
i\. g), and after his resurrection to the Gentiles also (Matt, 
xwiii. 10 ; Mark xvi, ]5). Jesus said concerning apostles, 
As my Father hath scut me, ev4Mi so send 1 you. He 
liri'athed on them ami aid, Receive the Holy Ghost. Whose 
stiever sins ye remit, tliey arc remitted unto them, and 
wliosesoevtw sins ye retain, they tan retained’ (John x.x. 
‘.il-JJ). The list of the apostles occurs Matt. x. 2; Mark 

iii. Ifi, &e.; .Luke vi. 14, &e. The names 4)f the apostles 
are, ‘ Simon, who is called Peter, and Andrew, his hrothew ; 
.lames, the son of Zehedoe, and John, his brother ; Philip 
and Rartholomew; Thomas, and Matthew, the public^an ; 
.lames, the son of Alpheus ; and Lebbeus, wlu>se surname 
Avas 'fhaddeus ; Simon, the Canaanitc ; and Judas Iscariot, 
who aUi* lu'trayed him.' After the death of Judas Iscariot, 
lg<) liisrjgh's lM*ing assembled, Peter n*eomnionded the choice 
of aiiMtluT apostle. ‘ Of these men which have coiripanied 
w'ith us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out 
among us, beginning from the baptism of John, unto that 
same! day that he was taken up from u.s, must one be or- 
dained to he a wiliu'ss with us of his resurrection. And 
ihey appointed two, ,Ioseph, called Barsahas, w'ho was sur- 
named .1 ustus, and Matthias. And they prayed. Thou, Lord, 
which knowesl the hearts of all men, show whether of these 
two thou hast chosen, that he may take part of this mi- 
nistry and apostleship, from which Judas by transgression 
fell, that ho might go to Uia own xilace. And they gave forth 


their lots ; and the lot fell \ipon Matthias, and ho was num- 
bered with the eleven apostles’ (Actsi. ir)-2(>). To these 
twelve apostles was afterwards added Saul, whose name 
among the Greeks was Paul, called to be an apostle of llu! 
Gentiles through the will of God (Gal. i. I ; Col. i. i : Rorn. 
xi. 13; Actsix). By the instrunienlalily of »St. Paul the 
Gospel was most cffeelurJly propagated. Barnabas (Acts 
xiv. 14) being an apostolic missionary is menlioiii'il in tho 
following manner: * And when tho Barnabas and 

Paul heard,' &e. From this passage we infer that the title 
apostle was not exclusively given to tho immediate disciples 
oi.Tcsus. Comp- Acts xiv. 4; Rom. xvi. 7. 

APOSTLES, ACTS OF THE. The authenticity of 
this hook has not been doubted: it constitutes tiu‘ second 
part of the Gosp<d a4‘eording to Si. Luke, which In! dedi’ 
eated to Theophihis (Lukei. 1 ; .Ads i. I). The Ads belong 
to the or those eaiionieal hooks w hich w ere, 

by all parties, recognized as geiiuiiu! (Kuseh. liist. Jur/r\i 
asfira^ iii. 2^>), Thc! Severians (Eusc'hii, ffisf. Krc/e\. iv. g!)) 
and tht! Manichmaiis (Augustin, hljiisf. ‘j;i) acknowledged 
the authenticity of tluj Ads, although tluw vi'jeirted, for 
doctrinal reasons, their autlmrily. Although the autlieii 
ticity ol’ the At:ts was wid] I'stahhshcd, they were less read 
among the loW'Cr classes, and accordingly Chr\ sostomiis, at 
the end of the. fourth ecntiiry, wrote at the coinm<!n(*eiiient 
of his Cninmrntury to the Arts ‘ Many do not know’ even 
thc existenec of I his lillle hook, nor him who wrote and 
cmnptj.siMl it.’ 

Tim lime at w'hich St. Luke WTote the Ad ; may he 
gathmvd from the following circumstances. The arrival 
of St. Paul in Romo took place in the spring of about 
the year .\.i). 03. Since this arrival is mentioned in the 
Acts, th(!y nnisst have been writt(!n after tlu! year (j.'t ; and 
since thi! death of St. Paul, about tho yi'ar UK or fiti is 
not inentioFied by St. Luko, tin.* Ads were prohahly 
coin[)os(Ml and circulated before this ilatc. Theophihi.s, to 
w hom the Acts w^ert; dedicated, may be considered as the 
reiiresiMilafivo of tho inquiring heathen; conscc[Ucntly, it 
was pn)j)or that the Acts bhould be written, as they are, 
in th<! (ireck language. 

The iiiterprclat ioiis of the Acts by Clemons Aloxandriiius 
in the Ilypofi/jKtsrs, and the commentaries of ()rigt*n, Dio- 
dorus of Tarsus, I’hi'odurua of Mopsiicstia, have been lost. 
Till! Fifty-Jire JJn?ni7irs of St. Chrysostoinus on tlic? Acts 
are still extant. There exist commentaries by GScuimaniiH 
anrl Tlicojdi) laidiis. In the works of Grotius, Wolf, and 
others, on the New Trstawent^ the Acts also have Iwrui ex- 
plained. Liniborch published his great work on the Acts at 
Rotterdam, 1711 ; and AVulch his JJissrrtationcs in Acta 
A]instolorum at Jena, 175(i-17Gl, 3 vols. Besides these thc 
folhiwing romment liters may ho mentioneil : A/ 077 / s cd. 
Dindorf, Lips. J vols.; Thiess, Uehrrsetzun^ mit 

Anmrrkunprcn^ I ; Heinrich's Acitt Apfistfptorum^ 

Aunotatiraia po’prt ua '/////NY/v/Zr/, Gliltingae, 1809; Kifinoel, 
Lips. 1818. Sticr has written a wx)rk on the speeches con- 
tained in 'the A<*ls, {Uehvr die Reden 7n der ApoateF 
geschirhte^ 2 vols. Lips. 1829, 1830.) Tho author endea- 
voiins to show the logical arrangement in these speeches. 
Die Apostelgeschirhte von Lucas rrlnutcrt von Michael 
IVirth, 2 vols. 8vo, Uhu, 1831-32. 8vo, That Matthew 
Henry, AVesley, Dodd, Coke, Scott, Benson, Adam Clarke, 
and other English commentators of the whole Bible, or of 
the New Testament, have not omitted tho-Acts, is gene- 
rally knoNVii. 

According to Sanclementc and Idolcr, the dales in tho 
Acts arc as folhnvs : Stephen was stoned A. d. 35. Paul 
converted between 35 and 38. St. Paul’s first journey to 
Jerusalem (Act ix. and Gal. i. 18) hetween 38 and 41. The 
sccviiid journey (Acts xi. 12) in thc year 44. Thc third 
journey ‘(Acts xv.) in tho year 32. Tho fourth journey 
(Acts xviii. 22) in the year 3(). Tho fifth journey to .leru- 
salcm and captivity of St. Paul in the year GO. Voyage to 
Romo, G2, Arrival in Rome in the spring of a.d. 63. 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS, arc those teachers of the 
Chri.stian church who distinguished themselves during tho 
first two centuries, and derived their Christian knowledge 
from personal acquaintance with thc apostles. [Sec Ole- 
MEN.S Romanus, Ignatius of Antiochia, Polycaupus, 
Hermas, Barnabas.] 

APOSTO'LICI, were imitators of tho apostolic life men- 
tioned by Epiphanius. (Ilmrcs, 67.) In the middle ages tlioy 
were called Cathari. Some of them indulged Manichcean 
spcculaiLons, and others distinguished themselves only by 
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llieir obedience to the monil do( trine of tlio Avv/^ Tf\siamenf, 
TJio bitter, rulloil Apustolic Urolliers, wun* vt.-ry Duiiicron.s 
on tlu^ l)aulv^^ of tlio l^ower Rhiiu*, the iiiuldle of (lu? 

twelflli century. Wt? learn from a b'ller w rilteii \.i). 11 10, in 
winch Everwin, occb'.siaslical [irovust of SleinJeidcn, exlioiis 
St. lierrihanl, of Clairvuux, to coiifufe llie?.e lieivtics, that 
they rejected oaths, infant ija])tisin, fasts, ceremonies, worship 
of saints, ])ur»;atory, mass(‘s, seianid inarriaj^es, the power of 
ilie I’ope, ^0. Some of them were l)rou;riit before the eccle- 
siastical court of the iirchhislioji of C'oln^ne, and deiended 
lliemselvt?s l)y biblical ijnoiatiori.s. Afl<*r a disputation of 
tliive days, bein^- still nneojn cried, the ])euple dra* 4 «;ed them 
to the llaiiie-^, in whieh they ilieil iiianriilly. 

Anolhi'i* ajjij.stolic. brullieriiood was tuunded by Gerhard 
Se^andli of Parma about a.d. Tiiis brothm'liood 

Pope Nicola'; I V . cnde.n oiin d to suppre.-^s by various de- 
crees of ijMi and J'JDi). NcM'itheless SecaicUi iind his 
adliei'eMt.s spuead tlironuh Ilals, Germany, France, and 
Spain. They went abonl accompanied by wtuneii sin^iiij^, 
aid preadiino e.',pet iall\ against the «*onnplions of the 
<ler:^\. In I J'.M, two Itmtin rs and two sisters were linriil 
.divi! at Parma. Seoarelh abjured his lieresy, hut was burnt 
in loUn for havin<x relapsed. From tliis lime Doleiin) (if 
Milan became the liead ot tbis parly, who predicletl the 
sudden downfall of t lie Pomisli (diur(!li. l^ileiiio di\ided 
the ile\ elopnient of Clirist ianil > into four dispensations, the 
la^t of which lu^^an with Ins apostolic older. J^oIciikj 
escaped from tin* iiujiiisitors into Duhoalia, hut returned 
to Italy in l.'U) I. Jle fuitilb'd, with 1100 rolIuwer>,, a 
monntain in tin; diocese of No\aia, near tin; \illa.L::(* Ihil 
niara, and plundered, j‘or Ins support, the adjacent country. 
In PJOli he fortified the mountain Zebello in the diocese 
• )f Vereelli, and foimht a^ain.sl iboirnops of the bi.diop, until 
he w;is compelled bs famine to r-urn iicler in l.t07. ]>v)leiiio 
and his eoinpanion Margaret ha of 'Trent were burnl with 
inauv of their loll »wers. Thcnc Ajiostolici rejected tin* 
autlnu’il) of flu* l*o(ie, <. albs, capital punislimenls, icc. Sonu» 
Apostolic Ihotlieis are mentioned A.o. l.'ill, near Spolelo; 
and \.i». I fJO. Ill iho smilli of I'ranee. The s> nod of 
La\aur, hUiS, nn*ntions tln ni Ibr the last time. 

A l*( )'STK(.) l^ii E (oTToo ; A tnniin*^ away, ‘a 

sudden elian, in our diseesiiise, w hi'ii, without pn; 

\ inii.s iiolici’, we address omv-elve.^ to a ja.T.son or tiling dilfe- 
reiil from that to w Inch we w ere ;i(blressin‘T ourselves be- 
ibre.’ (Ileallie, FJemryits af Mnraf. »Sc/t7/cc.) Tin; term is 
also iis>ed, Je.-'S propiu'l), for an address to some a)>scnt or in- 
animate object, as in Jufitts (W'Siir, Act iii. Sc. I. 

() ]>:vul():i iiK', ilum nit’isliiiy jiii'i’t* (if l•ivrt1l, 

'J'li.it I .uii iiii'fk and a all Imti-hi'm. 

It i.s also iis(‘d to (‘xpri'ss tin; c<inira<*li(»u or division of 
part id’ a word, as hnnt' for iiornififh, for Icurnrd. 

"Jdii.s piactici.' of division, inlolmable in a lan}*na*^e already 
overhurdencil with ctiiisouanls, was much more IVetiuent iii 
the wriUus of a century, or a century and a half a^o, than 
now ; and .secni-s to havt; been alfci led to t?ive an air of 
ms^li^cnee and familiarity to their styl?. It ouf^l it seldom 
to he used except in verse, and very s])arin{ily tliere. Tlie 
comma, by which the final .v of the genitive ease is sejiarated 
i'iom tin* word, is also calli;d an apostrophe, as in * IsraeT.s 
moiiareh.* 

A 1T)TACTTTES. [See JJkuktws.I 
AlTrniKCARIKS (COM 1» ANY OK), OTu; (if the in- 
corporations of the cdty of l.ondoii. In England, in former 
times, an aimfhec.ary appears to have been the common 
name for a general practitioner of medicine, a chief part of 
wlu)se husiiu'ss it was, pruhahly in all eases, to keep a shop 
for the sale of medieines. Jn l;t la, a ]>ers()n of lh(‘ naim* of 
I’oursusde Gaiiicoland, on whom Edward 111 . then selth-d 
a ]H*nsion of sixpence a day for life, for his attendance on 
his ISIujcjsty some lime before while he lay sick in Scntland, 
is ealbsl in the ^n*ant, printed in Hymer's Firdrni, an apo- 
tlu'cary of London. But at this date, and for a lun|r time 
after, the ]n*ofessi(in of physic, was (Mitirely unre;j!:ulated. 
It w^as not till after the acctjssion of Henry VI 11 . that the 
dilfereiit bt'anche.s of the profession camt; to h<* distinguished, 
and Unit each had its province and iiarticiilar privilejrivs 
assif^ned to it !)> the law'. An act of parliamenl was passed 
in the third year of that kinj; ( 1511 ), by which, in (oiisi- 
deration, as it is stated, of ‘the ^reat inconvenience which 
dill (;n.suo by ignorant persons practising pliysii: or surgery, 
to the grievous hurt, damage, and destruction of many of 
the king's liege people/ it was ordered that no one should 
practise a** surgeon or physician iii the city of London, or 


within seven miles of it, until he had been fir^t cMiinined, 
approved, and admitted by tlie Bi>!iop of Loridtjii, fir ili«. 
Dean of St. Paul's, who wen* to call in to a.-si.'l iliem in lli*; 
examination ‘ four doctors of physic, and (if M;i;L!crv (iihcr 
expert persons in that faculty.’* In li.e ]i}iy*>iciaiis 

were for the Ur;st tinu; im.'urporaled, and t heir (*olh';.:i.* tiiimd(*d, 
evidently with the \iew that it shoubl (*\cri:ise a general 
superintendimce and anlhurity o^c•r all ihi* branelies of the 
pror(;ssion. In 15-10, tin* snr‘;eons wi ie also inciapiMati d, 
and united, us they continncil \n be till the beginning of tlie 
present century, with the barlx-.s. Tlie two a.vMUiations 
tlius established appear, Jinwewr, to lui\e very soon lugun 
to overstep their juriMliction. It was tnuiul iieci s .ary , in 
15U3, to pass an act for ihe tolejation and protiction i»t 
the nuineroiis irr(*gular practitioner-, who diil ri il biloug 
to ('illier body, hut wlio ]irobaliIy I'oriiied the ordinary 
profe.'ssors of lie* healing art llnonghont llie 1,'jigdoin. Jn 
iliis curious slatnte. l!n; forme;- act of J .i I I declared to 
have fiei'ii ]ias'-.ed, ‘ ani.mgsl other tilings, for ihe a\oiding 
of sorceries, witelieraH, and other ine. an t-nii in es : ' and noi 
a little ceiiMire is d/ri'eled agaiiisl the liee-'i.si'd and as*' 0 - 
cialed surgeons till- the nierernaiy sjiiril in winch they aie 
alleged to lia\e acted, whde much pra -e is be^'towed 
njion tlic nnimorporatcfl praci iuniiers for tla-ir < harilv in 
giving the poor tin? benclil of then- r-Uill an l ean-, and for 
me great ])iiblh* usefulness of llieir bihour>. gen(*!allv. The 
import of the enactnnuit is expie .'cd in it-, title, whieh is^ 
‘An Act that law-i-Mis lieing^ no ('«.mn.on -".rgv'oie. may 
minister outward iiieiln-iin-'.' ’J in* p< i -eo'. ibn^ tolcialeil 
in tin* admini.-tration of onlwrorl nieilii ijn- i;f/-..nr‘-e (i.m- 
preheinled tho.M* wlio kepi shop-, (hr (l.e -.ah- of tlriejs, (o 
whom the name of apotln.sMi ics was no'\ i \eliisi\el\ -jpplitd. 
I’lie acce];ia1 ion of tlie n.iinc, as thus eoi’Inn -1, m.!\ h- 
galln'i'i'd from Sliak-'-peare s ih liia'atinn uf tin' .ip"! h'-caiw in 
/e///co undJu^tti tpnbli^ln-d in t.r l.'.'iri, .isen*‘\\1:e 

luisine-s was ‘culling of simple.-,' wh.» ].. |»t :i •-hop,’ fl-.- 
‘ shelves' of which were /ilJi-d w itii * gr* < i: * .fill" n ff-'ts,' 
and who was re.Mirti'd to as a deal, r iji .dl -o-s o: eln 
[)re[)ar!itions. Nothing is siiil of lb- j'f ii:' in;*, iiietli' ine : 
and it cerlainlv was not till m ariy i ^cnlmy hit' r That ap.i- 
tliecarics in England, as ilL.-iin-jm -hi fl fo.m ph\ -ii i.i us mihI 
surgeons, ever began to a.fl as gene;.d p-.n titi 'in : \ 

Meanwhile, however, tin- apotlieeajie- ‘ot Lon h,!i w« le in- 
eorponiletl by .lames I. on 1 he Ulh «'l' .\ pril, Ki''!.. .n.d niiite ! 
with tin* Conijiany of (Inxi'i-s. They urn. lined thu'' united 
till Ihe lilh of 1 je -eiiihi'r, 1(117, wlnf*n lliey re.-, ived a i:e.\ 
charter, toriiiiug them intt> a si pai i-lt* et injnns , nml. !- the 
ilesigiiatiiin of the Master, Wanleiis, on! Soents of th** 
Art ami My.slery of A pothecaries of the City of Lomhnn 
This is the charier V. Inch still constitutes them one of th - 
cit y com]»aiiies, allheugli variovis suhsi tjueiil Jn-t - of ]).nli:i 
meni have materially I'hangcd the eluinicicr of the ^oe5i ty. 

It appears to litive been only a few years ludl/fe tla* < lo-o 
of tlie si*\cnte(‘Ulh century, lluil the apolliecarii's, at lea t i.i 
J.ondon and its in*ighboui’hood, began generally to (ce'-ei iln , 
as well as to dispense, iiK'dieirn's. 7’liis en<'ro.iclni!i uf \\.'- 
slrongly resisteil by the (’ollege of Pliy ."iciaii.s, who, l»v ',\e\ 
of retaliation, t\stuhlished a disp'- iisary tor tin' ‘ah- of medi- 
cines to the poor at prime cost t their hall in W’ai w it-k 
Lane. A paper eontiwersy of gn at animation ro -e tmt >)!' 
this measure; but the numerous tracts which were i-'iuf! 
on both .sides an; now all forgoltei- with tin- e\i\ j>( .o.-t i-i 
(birth's hurlestine (*pic poem, entitled Tht I h y,u f:i>.! 
published in 101)7. Tin; apothec.aries, however, may he 
considered as having iinnh* good the position ihcy had fak* n, 
although tor a coiisiderahle lime their pretensions eontiiiiM-d 
to he looked upon as of a .sonu'vvhat eep viw-al cliaracler. 
Addison, in the Nh*. IDo, jinhli.-^hefl iii 1711, 

spe.iks of tlie apolheearies as tin; coiiiinoji ineflieal atleiidant.i 
ot'the su?k, and as pi*rforniiiig the functions lioth ol‘]»hysi( ian 
and surgeon. After iiienlioning hlisteriiyg, ciipning, hleetlmg, 
ami the inwanl applic-al ioii.s (;niploy(.*<l as expedients to uniko 
luxury con'»i.''tcnl with lieallU, he .says, ‘The apotheeavy e 
perp(‘tnall\ «-mployed in connlermiiiing' the cook aiid iht- 
vintner.’ On the otln-r liand. Pope in Eamy on ("n. i 
published the same year, has the following line.-' in 
illu.'-l ration of the domination which he asserts to nayu he* n 
usurped by tin* critie over llu; poet : — 

* iiiDil.Mii ’iH.th, r.uu«;. tm.^hl tli.i art 

Hy ii«H'.1tjr6‘ tnll.5 to plav tliv lUirtur'f 

liol'l ill till" jn.ii'lu'i* <if mist. ^«*ii ralt'M, 

PiCM-rilH", oii*l I*. lli tlii ii uiuiiU*i'»i 

Nor, imh‘ed, did the apothe<-c.nes tbemHclve.s conie?- ! :.t 
this lime fur permissiun to prataise as medical atlv 'i' and 
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attendants any further than ciirunisfanecs seemed to render 
it indispensalde. In a eleverly writtuii tract in their defence, 
publish'*<l in 1 7*24, and apparently the production of one of 
themselves, entitled * Pharmarnpolee Jinstificati ; or the 
Apothernrirx Vi rtf Heated from the Imputation of Ignorance^ 
wherein is shown that an academical education is nowise 
7 wceysary to qualify a man for the practice of physic^ wo 
find the following; opinion expressed (p. 31), * As to apo- 
lliecarios practisinj^, the miserable state of tlie sick poor, 
till some other provision is mad<5 for their relief, seems 
siillicieritly to warrant it, so lon«^ as it is confined to them.’ 
Wo may here observe, that the custom of persons bein;^ 
licensed by the bishops to practise medicine within their 
dioceses continued to subsist at least to about the middle 
of the last century. It is exehiimt'd against, as a preat 
abuse in a tra(*t (»nlitled An Address to the Cidle^e o/ZV/y- 
&iWan.v, published ill 17 17. 

It has lu'eri slated in various publications, that the order 
of dealers in rneilicines, known as eheinists or driifTpri^ts, 
first iiiaile their appearance abovit the end of the hist cen- 
tury, or not much more than forty \ears aj^o. A* they im- 
iiK'dialely, or at lijasl very sonii, bej^aii to prescribe as w’ell 
as to dispense, the rivalry with whudi they were thus met 
was ns ea*^erly opposed by the re;^ular a])othcearies, as their 
own encroachiiiunts had in -thc! first iU'.taiiei* been by the 
physicians. In certain resolutions passed by a metdiiif:!; W 
members t>f the Apftlhecari\*s' (.^unpany on the *201 1\ c»f No- 
\ ember, IS 12, aiiioiijc other causes wliieh are asserted to have 
of late years etintrihnii’d to (le;rrade the pnifession, is men- 
lioncfl tin* intrusion pn'tenders of eYi*ry des<*ription : 

‘ Kveu dvuo«i;ists,' it is said, ‘and their hired assistants, \ isit 
and adiniiiistiM* to tin* sick ; llieir simps are aecomnioduted 
with what are denominaled ])rivate snrf^eries ; and. as an 
arlditional inmof of their luvsiimption, instances are recordetl 
of tln'ii* jj^iviii^ eiiilence on (pu'slions of lorensii^ medicine of 
tlie Iiii'In'St and most serious import !’ Hut in all this the 
druo;^isls really did no more than the apothecaries theiu- 
sehes had Ih'.unii to do a liundretl years before. Wc doubt, 
too, if the fnsl appearance of tlujse interlopers was so recent 
as has biHiu assuiiuMl. NVe^ linil a tract, ]>rinted on a sin^^le 
folio leaf* at the Star in How Lane in I fib.'l,' entitled /I Plea 
/'nr the Vhentisfs nr Nnn-Ctdle^iats^ in which the aullior, 
Nat Mi'rry, stoutly defends the ri«;hl of himself and the 
other ni.niufaelurers of chemical pre))aratioiis to administer 
iiUMlicin»*s, against the ohjeclious of the members of (he 
Ap«>lhecaries' Com])auy, who seem to have been themselves 
at this time only heoiuuinj; to ad as jxeneral practitioners. 
And ill I7(»s, we find a series id‘ resolutions published by the 
rourl of Apotlurearics, in which thi*y eomplaiii of the in- 
tnif-ion into thtdr business of foreij^nevs — that is, of persons 
not free ol' the company. Their charter, thoiis'h it ap- 
peared to heslow upon them sonny what extensive privilejres, 
iiafl heiai louiid uearly inoperative from the omission of any 
incan^ ot executiufx its provisions, and of any penalties for 
their irifrin^Xemeut. In 1 72’2, therefore, an act of parliament 
was obtained by the ivunpany, jj;ivin<*^ tliem the ripiht Ilf 
xisitiiip; all shops in which medicinal preparations were sold 
in London, or within seven miles of it, and of destroying 
such drills as they mij'ht find unfit for use. This a<‘t ex- 
pircvl ill 172*J; and allhou«rh an attempt was made to 
obtain a renewal of it, the application was not pcrseveri‘d 
ill. Hut in 17 IS another ad was passed, empowering the 
rtociely to a])poiiit ten of their members to form a court of 
examiners, without whose license no one should be allowed 
to niter medicines in London, or within seven miU-s of it. 
It w’as statiMl before a Committee of the House of (.-om- 
mons, that there were at this time about 700 ))ersoiis who 
kept apothecaries* shops in J..ondon, not one-half of whom 
were fn*e of the company. Hut this ad prohahly had the 
effect of putting the unlicensed dealers down ; which may 
account for the common statement, that no such description 
of dealers t'ver made their appearance till a comparatively 
recent period. lu an Inlrodudory Kssay prefixed t.» the 
first volume of the Trausaetiojis of the Assttriated Apnfhe- 
caries and ^ur^j^eoyt Apothecaries of lUn^land and f Fates 
(Svo., Loudon, 182-1), in which it is admitted that autiently 
* the apot hecary hold the same situation which appertains, 
or ou^^lit to appertain, to the present dni^j^ist, wdio arose,* it 
IS allirmed, ‘ about thirty yi*ars ajjjo,* the following: nuiiark is 
added, ‘For some lime piwiims to that period, indeed, certain 
apot.lu'caries existed who purely kept shop, without pny- 
scribinp: for diseases; but very lew of these existed even in 
London j for in thfe hioniory of a physician lately dead, there 


were not more, as he stated, than about half-a-dozcn fKU'Hons 
in London who kept what could be called a druj^f^ist's shop.’ 

Up to within the last few years the Company of Apothe- 
caries had never attempted to extend their jurisdiction 
beyond the metropolis and its immediate neip:hhourhnod. 
Hut in 1815, an act of parliament was passed, wliich phic.ed 
the society in altogether a new position, by giving to tho 
Court of Examiners, then increased to twelve members, the 
sole right of examining and licensing apothecaries through- 
out England and Wales. It was enacted, that after the 
1st of August in that year, no ]iersoti not so licensed should 
practise as an apothecary, except such only as wx^re already 
in practice. It was also made imperative that candidates 
for examination should have previously scrveil an ap- 
prenticeship of at least five years with st member of the 
company. 

The history of the steps taken to procure this net is very 
minutely detailed in the Essay prefixed to the Transactions 
of the Associated Apothecaries and Surfj^com\ already re- 
lerred to. The appliiaition Avas commenced, and indeod 
principally carried through, by this private society ; the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Apothecaries’ 
Company themselves, having declined joining in it. The 
act, however, fell in one material respect very far short of 
the di'sign entertained hy its projectors, inasmuch as the 
opposition of the ch(*misls and druggists rendered it ueees- 
sai y to introduce a ehiusc into it exempting that class of 
dealers altogether from ils operation. 

From the c ire urn stance that in c*nuntry places, with v<!ry 
few exceptions, no person can practise medicine without 
keeping a supply of drugs for the use of bis patients, or in 
other words, iieliug as an apotluM*ury, (his statute has given 
(o the Society of Apothecaries the complete control of the 
medical profession throughout England. Every general 
practitioner must not only have piircbused their license, but 
must have j-ervt'd a long a])pivnticcship with a member of 
the eornpuuy. I’lie iirioe of a license to practise in London 
or within ten miles of it, is ten guineas, and in any other 
part of the country six guineas. The uenalty for practising 
Avitliout this license is taiuity pounds. It is expressly 
declared in the lu t tliat the society may a])propriate the 
moneys which they thus receive in any way they may deem 
expedient. It appears by a published list, that from the 1st 
August, is IS, when the new act came into operation, to 
the 31st July, ls:t2, about Kioo practitioners had been 
licensed by the (’oiirt of Examiners. We have not been 
able to find any account of the luiiiiher of rejected appli- 
cants. From a return, printed by order of the House of 
Commons last session, it appears that fnmi (ho 20th March, 
1825, to the lOth June, JS33, the money received by the 
company for certificates w'as 22,822/. lti.y. Of this, in the 
course of the eight years, 10,2 1 8/. 12A*. had been paid to (bo 
members of the Court of Examiners, besides 980/. to their 
secretary. 

It is right to slate (bat the parties by whom the act Was 
sought di<l not origfhally contemplate the gixingof tliese ex- 
tensive powers to the Apothecaries* Company. In one of their 
first reports, dated the 5th of December, 1812, the committee 
of iiianagemont express themselves us of opinion ‘ that the 
management of the sick should be as much as possililo 
under the superintemlenco of tho physician;* and it was 
then pn»pose<l that a new and a distinct privileged body 
slionhl lie created to examine and license practitioners, com- 
posed of memhers of all the dift'erent hran’Qios of the pro- 
fession. Tliis sehcino, however, was abandoned when both 
the Colleges of rh>sicians and Surgeons refused to co- 
iiperate in getting it carried into clfeet. 

Hefore this act came into operation a large proportion of 
tlie medical practitioners in country places throughout Eng- 
land w ere graduates of the Universities of Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Dublin, or licentiates of the Royal Colleges of 
Surgeons of these cities, or of that of London, none of whom 
obtained their degrees or certificates without passing through 
a long course of study and a rigorous examinatinn. Forsons 
thus (jualifiod are admitted as surgeons in the army and 
navy, and into the service of the East India Company ; hut 
they are no longer allowed to act as country practitioners in 
England. This privilege can only be obtained hy a service 
of five years in the shop ol* a practitioner who is a mcniher 
of the Company of Apothecaries, and by undergoing an 
examination in London before the Court of Examiners. 

Except m regard to experiemee in the compounding of 
medicines, it is not denied that, until very lately, the course 
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of education pres^cribed by the Company's Court of Exa- 
miners was of an extremely inferior dcsn iplion. For this 
we have their own avowal. In their rej^ulations, dated 
Aiif^utist 1332 (the last issued, we believe), referring; to the 
improved system which had been inlroducod only the pre- 
ceding year, they say, ‘ The medieval educ ation of the apo- 
thecary was herc^tofore rond acted in tlie most desultory 
nianner; no Hystcmiitic. course of slndy was enjoined by 
authority or established by usaj»e ; some subjects were at- 
tended to superiicnally, and uiIums of preat importance were 
iioglec'tcd altooetlier.' In fact, all the attendance upon 
lectures and hospital prac-tice that was demanded, might 
liave been and often was gone tbrougli in six or at most 
in eight months. Tht^ court admits that still ‘ tluj at- 
tendance njion lectures, but more espc^eially upon the 
hospital practice, is often grossly eluded or neglected.' 

'J'he course prcscribcMl iu 1S32 for those whose attendance 
on l(‘cturc3s had commenced on or after January in the pre- 
ceding year, comprchiuids two 'courses of chemistry, two of 
miUena medica and therapeutics, two of anatomy and physio- 
logy. two of anatomical dcMiioiistrations, two of the })rinciples 
and the practice of medicine, two <»f midwifery and the 
dis(Mscs of women and children, entr of botany, and one of 
forensics medicine? ; together with twelve months' attendance 
on clinical lectures in an hospital. Most of these courses 
an? lo eomprehend at least forty-five lectures; and the 
whole, with the hospital attendance, are t(» o(‘cupy two years. 

Notwithstanding this reform, a strong feeling of dissatis- 
faction has continued to prevail in many quarters at the ex- 
clusitm from tlu? right to practise of all persons except those 
wdio have Horv(?d an apiircnticeship of five years with an 
apollu'cary ; and a bill was last session brought into the 
Jlon^e of t'ommoiis to remove this disability. It was witli- 
drawii in consef|uence of some difVerence of views as to a 
minor point nniong the parties by whom it was promoted ; 
but it is understood that it will he again brought forwanl 
during the present session (183 4). The object was nut to 
taki* the right of examination and license from the Court of 
Examiners of the Apothecaries, but to permit llu? licentiates 
of the Scotch and Irish universities, and tif the Colleges of 
Surgeons, to praiUiso in England, as well as thosis who 
have tilt* diploma of the Apothecari(‘s* Ckimpany. 

In resp^'ct to this proposed reform, we ha\(* only to ob- 
serve, that tlu! IcjgislaUire cannot make any changt? in the 
]»resent state of the law which regulates the practice tif apo- 
the('nri(‘s in England without a full and impartial iiKpiiry. 
Whatever maybe the result of this, we believe it will he 
shown that th(' exarainatitins of the court ha\e been pro- 
gressively improving, and lint tlie attainments of the suc- 
cesslul <‘andidates are very much higher tlian those ])os- 
sesstsl by mediciil practitioners at the time of passing the 
act of 1815, and indeed than those retjnired by the society 
soon after the act came into oj)erali()n. That the examina- 
tion is not a mere mutter of form is shown by the number of 
pupils rejected: out of the G227 who were examined from 
1H15 to 1831 inclusive, 680 were rejected by the court, lu 
the year 1831-1832, nearly one-sixth, and in the year 1830- 
1831, nearly one-fourth, of the candidates were rejc'cted. 
The rejected candidates no doubt fretjuenlly obtain their 
diplomas at a siihsoquent examination, afti*r preparing them- 
selves better ; but tno fact of so many being rejected is cre- 
ditable to the Court of Examiners, as, in tlu? present didec- 
live state of ili^^early education of medical students, every 
body knows that a large number of them eaniiot possibly 
pass a satisfactory examination. No fees are paid by the 
rejected candidate's. (Sc<? A Rophj /n ihn Stuimnrnt in 
ti^ujrfiort of a Petition of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh.') 

Wo ought not to omit to mention that the Apothecaries' 
Society, in their interpretation of the elaii.so which requires 
five years' apprcnliccsliip to an apothecary, have eonsidertMl 
that ‘ every candidate who has been nu apprentice for the 
length of time directed by the act, is entitled to be examined, 
provi<led the person to whom lie was an apprentice was 
legally qualified to practise as an apothecary according to 
the laws in force in that kingdom or particular district in 
which ho resided : and in accordance with this interpreta- 
tion, hundreds of candidatc?K have been admitted to exa- 
mination who have scrvcil their apprenticeships in Scot- 
land and Ireland, as well as many from America and the 
British colonies.’ (See &r. p. 3.) Of twenty-four 

graduates and licentiates of the Scottish colleges who pre- } 
Bcnted themselves for examination before the Society of 
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Apothecaries during the Iwclvo months ending the 25th of 
April, 1833, eight candidates, or one-third of the whole num- 
ber, were rcjt?cl(Ml. (Reply, &c.) Tlio whole subject of me- 
dical education in tlu?se kingdoms requires a complete and 
impartial investigation ; and tliat the appmntic;e clause in par- 
ticular demands a IVe^h consideration, is now a pretty general 
opinion. The a<lmission of graduates from Scotland and 
Ireland to an equal participation of practice with the Eng- 
lish general ])ractilioner, can only he regarded ns a v<*ry 
jmrtial measure of n;forin, if reform should he found neces- 
sary ; and the interests of the public re<pnrc, that, if others 
than those licensed by the Apothecaries* Six’iety arc admitted 
to g(;neral practice in England, then? shall at h;ust he g<Kifl 
proof that they art? as well ([ualified as those who ohlaiii iho 
apothecaries' diploma. 

The Apothecaries rank as llu? fifly-eighlli in the li^t of 
City eompanit's. The members td'the soeiety are exempti'd 
by statute from ser\ing ward and ])arish otiices. 3'lieir 
arms are, azure, Apnllo in bis glory, holding in liis left 
hand a bow, in his right an arrow, bestriding tlu? serpent 
Fython ; siipporttu-s, two uni(M)rns ; crest, a rhiiuiceros, all 
or; motto, Uj/ifeniae jter orbeni ftieor. They have a luill 
iu W'ater-laiie, Hlackfriars, at which medieiiies ;uv sold to 
the public ; aiul where all the medicines are prepared that 
used in Iht? army aiul na\y. They also p<^ssl•^^, ;i garden, 
to whieii every medical stiuhmt iu London *s adiiiiMed, 
of above? three acres in exttuit, at Chelsea, in which extUie 
plants are culti\ :itt?d. The ground was originaliy devistMl tti 
them, in 1673, for sixty-one years at a n'littd live pounds, by 
C’harlcs ( 'heyne, Estp. lonl of tlu? manor of Chelsea, aiul 
afterwards granted to tluMii iu |»er])etuity, in 1721, by Ins 
successor Sir I Ians Sloaiie, on eoiuhtion tliat they slumlil 
annually present to the Itoyal Society, at one of llieir public 
meetings, eighty specimens or samples of dill'erent sorts i»f 
plants, uell-eured and of the grow tli of tlu? garden, till liie 
number should amount to two thousand. 'I'his they ha\4s 
done, and the specimens are presersed by the Ko\al Swiety. 
They still observe? an old eiistoiii of nnikiiig c*\er\ sinimier 
a number of herbari^ing <»r si/nplfug excursions bi tlu? 
country, which are nf)\v, we heliexe, so eouduelcil as to he 
valiiahle botanical less»)ns lo tlu? :ij)i)rentices or jaipiU by 
whom the members of the society are aej ompanicd oii tlu'so 
occasions. The soidely gives every \i‘ar a gold ami a sil\iT 
medal to the best -informed students in hotanv, who have 
attended their garden. The afiprent ic4*s of im-mheis of the 
society arc not permitted to contend with other candidates 
for those prizes. 

APOTHEO'SIS (//TTo^y/wme, a deincation, liferalh , a god- 
making), the enrolment of a mortal among the Cods. The 
mythology of (Ircece is full of instances of this : it is Milllcient 
lo c?aU to mind Minos, Hercules, and otlu?r heroes, w ho re- 
ceived divine honours. It was one of the doctrines of Py- 
thagoras, that good men after death were raised into Die 
order of gods. To exalt fellow-men to tin's extent, however, 
was foreign to Iho disposition of republican states; and, 
tlujrefoi’c, though the Greeks always ludil in high respect 
the iieroes of antient times, we hear of no deifications Irmn 
llu? time when a republican form of giivernmeiit bt*caim? 
prevalent in Greece, until tlu* spirit of iiidependmice was 
broken, and the Greeks bc?canie as obsci|nious to kings 
and princes, as they had foriiu?rly been uuheiiding. Then? 
is. however, an example to tlic contrary rcc«»rded by Hero- 
dotus (v. 4 7): — the people of Egeste built an hmu/ni 
to Plulippus, though he fell in battle against them, aiul 
ofTered sacrifices to him, as Herodotus liiiiiself tcslifu's ; 
it was on account of bis beaufu that lie was deified. Alex- 
ander, according lo some rather doubtful storie.s, not only 
claimed divine parentage, but a divine nalun? while on 
earth ; and tlu? compliment of deification was coininouly 
paid to tlu? princes of the various dynasties who succeeded 
to his <‘inpire. (In tlie coins of the Seleueidm we often find 
the word ‘God’ (Of/if). In Rome, also, wo find Romulus 
raised to tlu? rank of a god ; but there are no instances of 
Romans admitted to the rank of <leity, from the expulsion 
of Tarquin, until the empire of the Coesars. Julius t'a?sar 
was wor.sbipped as a god after Ins murder. Aiigiisius, 
wliile yet alive, was declared the tutelary god of all tlu? cities 
of the empire, and the succeeding ein])crors after death 
were imrolled among the numerous tenants of heaven. It 
is to the? death and reception of Julius Ctusar into heaven, 
that the oth Eelngue of Virgil is by some supposed to reft?r. 

Tlie term Apotheosix, however, is more especially used to 
signify the eoivmouy by which the Roman emperors were 
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admitted, if wo may use tlie t*xpi*cssion, nfhT diNi lh to divine 
honours. Tliis is minutely described by llorudiaii (/i/;. iv. 
c. .3.), and the ]>u>sa*rc presiuits so curious a picture ot the 
absurdities into wJiieh an idolatrous rclif^ion betrayed its 
vt>taries, that we frciiislule i! here. ‘ It is the custom of 
the Itonians to deify those of their emperors who die, leav- 
in^r Miecc'^sors; and this rite tlmy cull upathrosis. On 
tins occisuui, a semblance of mourninj^, e»)inbi!jed with 
leslisal and reliji;ious (»bservai\ees, is visible tbroiiu;hout the 
rit\. The Ijody «d' the d<’ad they honour after human 
fa.shion, with a spleuiUd funeral; and makin”* a waxen 
ima^^e in all respects veseuddiinj: him, thi'v i\\po>e it to 
Mew in the vestihule of the palace, on a lofty ivniy emu h of 
size, spread with cloth of pdd. 'J’iu* llmirc is made 
jvalbd, like a sick man. Durin*^ most of the day senab)rs 
sit round the bed on tin* left side, elotlied in bla<’k ; and 
noble women on tlie riLilif. elotlu'd in pl«iiji white oanmuits, 
like mourners, we.uin :4 la* or neeklaees. Those 

f*enMiinjiie.s euiitinue for sexen days; and tin* pliysieiiins 
severally approaeli the eoiieli, and lookini^ on t!ie sick man, 
say that he urows wor>e and W!>rse. And when they have 
made heliex'c that he is deiul (trrtti' fi 

the nobles! of the equestrian and ebo.sen youths of the* sena- 
torial orders take up the eoueh, and bear \\ uh>no the \'ia 
Sacra, and expose it in I lie old forum. Platforms like 
steps are built on eitluu- sid»‘ ; on one of which stands a 
< \i*)rus of noble \ouths. ami on the oppo^'ile, a chorus of 
women of bij^h rank, wbieb sin^; hMinis and s:»no> of praist* 
{'I'fiforr Kfti TTititi I'itr) to tile deeea-ed, liioihllated in a soli'inil 
and inouniful strain. A fterwanls the\ bear ll\e cmu'li 
tlirouoli tin? city to the Cani)uis l^Tailiiis: in tlu* bn^adesf 
p.irt of w'liii'h, a scpian' ]Mle i*^ iam^triictx'il entirely of 
ioo's of timber of the hir‘.W’'’t ^i^ie. iti the slia|u‘ ol’ a ehambiM*. 
tilled with f.iirjxols, and on the tiul' ide adorned wit h bainiin^s 
inti'rw'oven with f 4 old and ivory imaoes and j)ieluri*s. 
I'poii this, a similar, but smaller ebamlu'r is built, wilb o])en 
doors and windows, and above it, a third and foiirt li, still 
iliminishin^ to llie so that one mi”bt eoinpare it to the 
liiibl limiM's. wliiidi art* ealled /V/ 0 / 7 ’. In t be secoml story 
tliev plaee a bed, and eolh*f1 all sorts of ar.analics and in- 
eensi* ; and e\er\ mh*! of fraurant fruit or lierb or juice; 
for all ( ities and nati»»ns and jieisoiis of <*minenee, emu 
late i*a<’h oilier in eont rilmtino' these last L^d’ls in liononr 
of I lie emperor. And when a \asl heap of aromatics is 
eolli* 4 ‘led, there is a jiroeessioiiid* horsonieii and of chariots 
a roll ml the pile*, with the drixers clothed in robc‘s ofolliee, and 
wcarinix tini'^ks marlt- to ri‘^emhli* tie* most disiin^ui died 
Hooiaii ooiierals and emperors. Wlu'ii all this is done, the 
bnc( ( >^nr to the empire applies a toiv h to llie biiildino ; ami 
otbi'is lire to it on i*xer> si»h*, wliieb easily catches hold 
of the fa j^ots ami aroiiiatles. And from the hi;4hest ami 
hmallcst story, as IVoni a piiinaele, an (*aj;I(* is let, loose to 
mount intx) the skx as the lire asi’ends ; wliich is hidiexi'd 
by ibo Romans to earr\ the sold of the emperor from earth 
to heaven : and iVoiii that tinu* he is xvorshipped xvilli the 
other ^ods.’ Compare xvilli this deserijition Diini’s account 
(Itook 7-1.) of the funeral ceremonies of iVrtinax, 

In eonforiuity with this j)ra<'tice, it is lomimm tt> set* on 
medals struck in honour of an atuilhonsis, an altar xiiili tire 
on it, and an eatzle takiiq; its llipfht into the air. Several 
r(*pres«*ntation.s of real or supposed apotheoses have been 
preserved in antii*nt ;j:ems and seiilpliuvs ; of xxliieli the 
most eelebrated is the apotheosis of Homer, formerly in the 
Colouna palace at Rome, but iioxv in tin* 3'oxvnh'x nailery of 
tin* Rrilish Museum. This moniimcnt has luu n illustrated 
by some of the most. <‘minent of modern scholars. Mont- 
fam‘on has publislmd the ajiot Jn*osis of Romulus in the tliirtl 
volume of the supph*ment to bis J?i/i(pf ities. Set* a remark 
on the apotheosis of A uj^usl us, under o////.r, in tlu* article 
A(;.vtk. 

.APO'TOMK, in untient Cn'ek inusitr (from urro, fmm^ 
and r.'/ieoj, /o c///),tbe remainder of a whole tone when iliini 
d by a hmma fsec* or smaller seiinlone, the 

raids bcin «4 *2 1 H7 and *-.!n IS. The Oreeks were aware that 
the lone-major could not he rationally divided into two 
i‘«)ual ])arts: they thert*fore divided it into a f^reater aii.l less 
semitone, xxlm b lh<*y called apotnine and liwma, the dilfer- 
enen \x lu*re if is a enmmn. [See Comma.*] Lhider the heads 
Tonk, and Scalk, MiTsu’Ar., of thk (Juekks, will be found 
further intormalion cum.eriiint' the antieiit manner of di- 
vidiiii; the octave. 

APPAL A CHE, a bay in the Gulf of Mcjxieo, formed bv 
Qi Wc»l Florida; and a line joining Cap^ 


George, the most southern point of Uie Appalaeliicfda delta, 
with the outlet of tlie Suwanne river. It reeeives the 
Oekl(*ckoune, St. Mark's, and a few other ineonsiderahln 
streams. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS. The mountain 
system which nins along the eastern side of the continent of 
North America, is generally known, iu this country, by the 
name (»f the Allcghanies: but these are, in iact, only a 
subordinate chain ; and modern geographers in the United 
Suites have adopted the general term of the Appalachian 
Sijstetii for the whole mass. They were called tlie Aji])a- 
tarfics, or Appalachian Mountains, by the French, who first 
heeame acquainted with them at their southern extremity, 
from the Indian name of a river wdiieh flows into the Gulf 
of IVIexico, in Appalache hay ; but the English, who visited 
thi‘m principally in their more northern parts, preserved 
the Indian name there given of AUeghauies, whieli i.s 
siipjiosed to mean the Endless, 

The A])pahichian system ^consists of nuiuerons parallel 
chains, some of wdiich form detached ridges, c.xtending, in 
most instances, in the same direction as the entire system 
xvhich they contrihiile to form. Taken as a whole, it lias 
a range w hich do4*s not de\iate materially froiiiN.E. to S.W., 
and it I'Xtcnds about 12Ut> miles in length. The nortbern 
aiul southern extremities of this mountain svstern are not well 
di'fiued, but the elevations which form a part of tlu* who)'.* 
sxstcin mil) he traced from the state of Maine into Alaham 
'riie nujst ri'iiiarkahle chains are, the Rluc Ridge, w hich lies 
nearest to the Atlantic, and stretclu*s from the state of 
(.HM>r^ia to its inlcrsedion hy llu? l>t*laware River, liut no 
verx exact limit to the name of this range is laid iloxxui : the 
Killalinny Ghain ; the AileghuiiN Mountains, in the western 
part of Virginia and the I’entral ])arts of IVnnsxlx aniii ; 
the ( 'umlierland Mountains, on the i*astcrn hound:ir> of 
Tennessee and K<*ntucky: tlm (^itsherg.s, or Cat skill M«iuii- 
tains, iti the statt* of New' York; the Sacondagti (.‘bain, 
xxhicli is a coiitimialion of the Catsbergs ; the(iret*n Moun- 
lains, in the state of Vermont; the Highlands, eastxvard of 
tlu* Hudson River; and the White Hills in New Hamp- 
shire. In the whole of the Appalachian system, then* arc 
no great detached mountain ]U‘alvs; the gn^iitesl elevations 
are in the White Hills of New' Hampshire, where Mount 
Washington, according to the measurements of Ckqitain 
Partridge, rises to the height of (IGd l feet above tlie sea, its 
base being at an elevation of 1 8H8. The sunniiit is much 
lieloxv the limit of perpetual snow. Mooseliillock, another 
of the White Hills, is 4ri;hi, and Grand Monadnoe, 
fcid. In the (irt*en Mountains, Killington Peak is 
f(*cl above llu! sea; in tlm (hitshergs. Round Top is 
and tlu* High Peak 3718 feel above the tide level of tlu! 
Hudson, about 18 miles distant. The Peaks of Otter, in 
the 111 lie Ridge, Virginia, are said to ho about 4(»t)0 feet 
ahoxc tlu? sea level; though the gtmeral elevation of the 
nine Ridge in Virginia is far below this height. Table 
Mountain, in South Carolina, is supposed to he not less 
than I.'IOO feet above the sea. Canawhee Mountain in 
Georgia, the southern extremity of the Blue Ridge, is 1500 
feel. 

The Appahudiiun Mountains do not form a iiigli dividing 
line between tlie waters which Ilow into the Atlantic on 
mu* side, and into the Mississippi on the other. They 
c*(>vera widely-extended area of aliont 100 miles in breadth, 
only one-third of which is o<*cupicd by the mountain chains, 
llu* rest being the intermediate valhiys. The rivers which 
rise ill tlu* Aiipalachians, llox^' in long valleys between the 
chains, and are dellected sometimes to the east, and some- 
times to the west, alter passing nearly at light angles tliroiigli 
<h‘prcssions in the ridges, or through deep rents in the moun- 
tains, as at Harper’s Ferry, iu Virginia, where the united Po- 
tomac and Slumandoah cut the Blue Ridge at right angles. 
From the (.oniiecticait River, the most northern of the great 
rivers belonging to the Appalachian system, to the Alata- 
malia of Georgia, w'e find a series of large rivers wdiieh, 
originating within the Appalachian system, nr on the mar- 
gin of its eastern barrier. How to the Atlantic. The line of 
\he. great w ater-shed, between the streams that run tn the 
Atlantic, and those that tlow into the gulf of Mexico, runs 
from the sources of St. Jolm^s River, on the north-western 
limit of the state of Maine, to the Point of Florida, almost 
following the inflection of the coast, but tlie mountain 
system crosses that line, at an nnglc of about 30^’. The 
land between the sea-coast and the foot of the most eastern 
ot tb? Apjpalacbiau ebains; is gf ver^ unequal brgtidtb ; 
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tlio Hudson River, tlic Atlantic almost washes the base of 
the mouiilains, but from that point southward, there is a 
gradual increase in tins lireadth of the Atlantic Slop*?, ns 
it is called by the American j?eograidu?rs, as far as Cape 
IlatU'ras, in Korlli Candina, and from that jmint to the 
nioiith of the Alatamaha in (hiorjiia, the coast runs nearly 
pei’idhd to the mountains, at a distance of about two hun- 
dred miles. 

Thi* western slope of the Appubudiiau system falls by a 
gentle but l>rok<?n <l<*scent to the i\Iissi^si])pi ; it is upwards 
of 1000 mihjs in leimth, and alujut .100 miles in width, from 
tlh? river to tlu? h.ise of llie mountains, i-overing an area of 
al)oul ;J00,(U)0 s(|uare mile-, uiihroken h\ any otlu*r than 
gentlv rising hill.s, Imt decpl> furrowed hy rivers o\er its 
wliole .‘surface*. N«)\\ her*? can the wearing' etfeets of rivers 
b(‘ men? advaMfai>*?i)nsly stiidi(*d, for their cluinnels *lo not 
ii]»j>i*.ir to li:i\<* hecn formed hy rents and di>locations <.)f 
the gi'Mind, the strata h**ing usually horizontal, hut hy the 
eiti^ion of a stn^ain. The liills parallel to the Appala- 
Ciiian system on the west*?rii slope consist, in their lo\v*?r 
]>arl.-, of tra.isition slate and liim*stoiu*, in highly incline*! 

which an* co\*‘n?d near their summits by coal-rn(?a- 
sun*s and sup**rior sc<*)iidary formations, in unconfomi- 
ahh‘ and horizontal si ratification. Hills, separated hy val- 
h*ys several miles wide, an? compjised of the same liorizon- 
lal strata, tin? identity of the beds on lu)th sifles of the 
vall**y being recognizable; it seems, nn*n*for**, a h'gitimat*' 
eont‘lnsiou, that the strata were mn*** <‘onliiuious *»ver tlu* 
valley, ami it is ditli*?ult to concei\e how the gap could base 
been produ(?*?d, in such circumstances, ex<-epl hy the s*-o'ip- 
ing out of water acting with great force, ainl for a ennsidcr- 
ahle p*?riod. Further observation, h«n\ever, should b(* inadi? 
beihre any positive opinion is udupb**! about tin* thnnat inn 
of these ri' er \alle\s. 

Ill the muthern parts of the Appahichiaii s>st<‘iii, a con- 
sidej uhle tract of country is ncriip**d hy ])rimary strata, siudi 
as gnei*>s. inii*a-slate, <-lay-slate. and granular liiin'slone, 
a'-sujiated with granites, serpent in(‘s, and trap^, under 
various aspects, underlying and pi*n*‘trating tlu; strata, 
(irauwacki? saiidsloiu; and slates, and transition lim**stones, 
howt'ver, more ahuiidant in this nnuintaiiious range 
than the ]iriniarv strata. ^//v//^#eucAv' a'A/Zc f nans the w*»st**rn 
margin of tlv iiriniarv country »d* New Vork and N* 
England, and also of the great body of the Alleghany 
jVTuinitains and of the Cat^bergs. ll is still mure w iih*ly 
extended in tlu* nurib, uccupving muclMjf.the surface in 
the state «)f \’eniinnt, the northern part:* i*f tlu* state of 
New Vork, and (.’anafla. In the Alleghany Mountains of 
l\?nn‘'\ l\ ania, Man land, ami N'irginia, its b(*ds arc of great 
thickiu*vs, and form, in some instanc*?s, the prc.vailing nu ks, 
being'. hn'.veviT, almost in\ariai»l\ ovi'rlaid by sandstcuii?. 
TraHsifinit, fhnrslnnr occurs ov(*r a great extent of coiintiy 
along the north western side of the Alleghany chain, 
associated with the gragwacke slate, but generally inferior to 
it. It is found in X'erniout altiTualing with grauwacke j 
slab?, and is separated from a secondary limestone in th*? 
Valley of T/ake Ohamplaiu by a red samUtone, whi* h forms 
the upper part of a range of hills called the Snak*? Moun- 
tain. In the western part of Massachusetts, and ahmg the 
easlern side on the Ilud.soii River in New Vork, it lies upon 
])rimary **lay-slalo. North east of tlu* Hudson, this lime- 
stout? nowlu?re occupies any groat extent of country. C-ross- 
ing the Hudson, and proceeding south-west, little of this 
liniestom; is seen in llie lowt?r part of New York, but it 
becomes more abundant in the w'est**rn parts of Ni?w .Jersey 
and IViiusylvauia, ami forms the lower ])art of tlu? ridge 
ill southern Feiinsylvania and Virginia. According to 
Maclure, it exU?mls nearly to the south-west termination of 
tlu? mountains, between the Alabama and I\)iiilH*ekb*? 
ri\ers. It contains many ea\es, some *)f which are of great 
extent, and in these ctaves fossil hones of various animals 
have been found. Arenacpous and cim^ltmiprutp ^rauirar/fps 
arc perhaps the most frequent forms in which the transition 
rocks present iheinselvos, but what proportion of these an* 
of the age of oiir old red sandstone has not yet hcen made 
out. A red sandstone partially covers the lower le\els of 
the primary strata, from twelve miles sontli of Conneetient 
River to near the Rappahannock River in ^'i^ginia, a range 
of nearly 400 miles ; and, though often interrujited, it retains 
a reinurkuhle degree of uniformity throughout the wludo 
distanee. The sandstones, in highly-iuelined hods, prevail 
vonr generally throughout the xnidcilo and casU'rn chains 
In Pcnn.sylvania and Maryland. Nca^ the summit of the 


Alleghany M*)untains, the grauwa<*ko passes into a red 
sandstone, which is not in uiicoiiforinahlc stratilicnlini, hut 
gradually assumes a horizontal posit um. 

In lVnn>-yl\ ;i!iia there is avast deposit of coal, ;tssociatc»| 
with sandstones and slati*s, which American ge*dogi-ts h ivo 
hitherto descrilx'd as hi'longing to the transition or grau- 
wacko series. The coal is usually termed aiitliracit** hy 
them, and se(*ms to be of that *}Uality \\ Inch is g*‘Mcr:illy 
called hhntl r<Ktt in Rritain, and of wliich mau\ h**ds in (Uir 
regular coal-im*a.^nres consist, in several situalkuis, as ni 
the South \Val<‘s ( '•»al-basiu. ^fhe great V<*nnsvb. 'iiiiaii 
coal-fields are situated in iht* n alleys of llu? Su>(|uchan.,'i, 
Lackawanna, and the Lehigh ami SiluiNlkill ruers, tic* 
h\o last being alllnents of the Delawan*. 

The natural luauties of these valh*ys seem *!**sti!',cd ; t 
no *listanl j)i*riod to be impaired b\ black smoking la mj),, 
such as those* which in oiir own *‘j»nntr\ elisligure the 
valleys of tlu* Tyne and tin* IVear. Tin.' coal-region al *i!j; 
the Sus*|uchanmi RiMu* is in tlie valh y oi“ W\ oniing, ami 
runs up into tlu? valley of its Iribnlarv the i.ackawannr*. 
It is bct\\ecn sixty and se'vcniy niih*s long, by about fi\f* 
miles bmad. Tlu* bt*ds (d coal break out in tlu* face of tin* 
pret-ipiccs, in the banks and Inch, *d* the ri\ers, and occur in 
se\eral alternations with conglomerates, sand'-toiu and 
slates. In these sand- tones and slatc'^, as v. dl as i:i tin* 
coal itself, tlu'ro an* nmm*rous vegetable uupre•'^ions, hi*- 
loiiging to tlu* fern tribe ami others. From the dc^-criptj.'ix 
of tlu’se hv ProfeSM)!* Silliman, coupled with the t‘»c1 that 
halls of <‘lay-ironst<nn* accompany the str.ita, w** are h d 
to douht whether thes»? strata hchuig, as it ha--, hccii said, 
to au earlier geological t^eiiod than the reguhir coal mea - 
sures in Kuropt* 

The eo.il-region of the Lehigh •*r is *']iie(h' wrong! 
at ti ]daee callccl hy an Imliaii name, Maiu h ( hunk. 'I’h* 
coal here also I’oi’ms altiaaiat ing beds \\ itli '^amlsl^l|u'-l and 
slates, and is extrat'led at tin* summit of a niouiilain I.!u 0 
feel abo^'e tlie lev**l of tlu* s**a, in .a *inaii\ op(*n to tlu* tiav. 

1 l'lu.‘ bcfls are usually from twenty to tw (•iil\ -ii\(* f. ci the k, 
but in some ])lac‘es the\ swell *m1 to llfiN fourba't, and ih* v 
are known to extend over many miles. I'lie. i* mine-, toge- 
luTwith others oii the Selnixlkill Fixer, are an iuinieii^** 
.sonna; *)f wealth t » tlu* state of I'eiuisvh ania. 'fhex an* 
now extensively wrought, and the coal js eonxcNed hv r.- d- 
roads to the hanks of ||u* mixigahle riv«‘r-«. 'J’liex wm ^.ive 
a p.)Wi*rful inlliienc*? on tlu* futon* e-imliiion of tlu* I'mted 
Stat**s, for there is enough to supply tlu* -xlioh* «*. un i'\ 
along the Atlantic slu)n* for manx ages. iK'posiK t.p ih^, 
same kind ol‘ Cixal are xvrought in Rhode Llaml, and in 
M'ore*‘sl<’r Counts in the state of M a'-.aehusetts Ritii- 
niinoiiseoal, of the same sort with the regular c*).il-UM a^ui'' S 
of Europe, is fuiiud in .s<?xeral places on llu* .\llantie Sh.o... 
Ahonl ten or txvelse miles svest of Richmond, in \ irgim.a, 
Mr. Maclure sa\s that there is such a deposit, fnuii tweiitv 
to txveiity-fix** miles long, ami about ten miK s widi*: ii is 
situate*! in au ohhuig basin,, liaviiig a xvliiti’-h fn*est -iic oul 
slaty chi) w it ll vegetable lm]>res‘'inns alb'rnalmg xxith ll.e 
coal. It li*‘s upon and is sxirroumleil bx pniuarx roi l.-.. 
Rituiuinons coal is abundant also in Tioga C«;iinty, in !he 
state of New Vork. About one mile we.-.t of tlu* sunnnit 
the All**gliany, on the roa*l from Phihuh‘l]diia to Filt-h?n'e, 
the *‘oal-measures appear, ami de.^eemling into tin* x.dh x-, 
tlu* transition strata again enu*rge. 

Tlu*re an*, in several other .situations m the Ap])alac]uaii 
.s\st*un, v**ry extensivi* dep*.»sii-, of hitiimiiious en.il : t>ue of 
the most n?markahle of which is in f In* x i**iiiity of Ihtlshurg, 
on .the Ohio, where it is av^oei.iled xviih ironstoui*, as ui 
StafTord shire, and, fnan vf‘rv similar local a*l' antagfs, a 
Rirniinghani for the Cnil***! Slalt‘.s has grownup at Pitts- 
burg. A niountain group, r-alhal tlu* Lanri-l Ri«lg*», li*-; 
betxveeii Ih’ttshurg and tlu? Alleglianies, and is separa’**! 
from tlu* latter by a xvi*h* x alley. Near the suininit of tlu? 
mountain an? strata of sumlstom* and bitnmimnis shah*. 
;dl<*riialing with **oal, ^vhich is tlii*-k enough to he worUiMl. 
These coal-moasures are very little loxverthaii the summit of 
the Alleglianies, ami as they are horizontal, the) nm>l liaxt? 
been raised up from the bottom of th'^ sea in a xertieal dn**c.- 
ti*)n to this great hc*ight ; a cin*uinstanee xx hieh perhaps seeuis 
to indicate rather a gnidual upheaving of tin? .App:i]a< hi;m 
system, than a sudden and vioU'iit action. The co.d mmes 
m*ar Pittsburg are opened ahmg the sides *>f tlu* lull^ at ;im 
elevation of ;v.iO feet ahoxe tlu* lev**l of the t)hio, and ike 
strata are quite horizontal. This i-oal-foriDaiion is h -li* \ed 
to he of great extent, indications of it having hi'en oh-i ixe-i 
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100 miles above Pitlsbur*» ; but it is not vorj^ probable 
that it is uninterruptedly 4 •olltiIlUuus over so great an 
extent. 

Natural springs, cxtivniely rich in salt, are found all 
along the western slo])e ol* the Appalaehian system ; and IVimi 
Onondago, in Now York, to Ijouisiuna, wluTevor the earth 
has been penetrated to any considerable depth, salt water 
lias been Ibuiid ; in some plaet!S, where the boring was from 
;t00 to 400 feet, the water rushed up with so much force, 
as to rise like a fountain several feet ay)ove the surface of 
the ground. Salt works arc established at inlervals along 
the whole line of country from Oimndago to within a 
short flistance of Nalcliitoehes in Lf)uisiana, and the quantity 
annually made is imnieiise. In the \aJleys of the Appala- 
chian system llmro is a coiisiderabh; iiniulier and variety of 
mineral waters, which are innch resorted to during the sum- 
mer months by iiivalids from all parts of the States. Ther- 
mal springs also occur, as in the county of Hath, in ^'ir- 
giriia, the western houiidary of which county is the Alle- 
ghany range. 

No ]K>rtion of the earth of eepud extent possesses so many 
natural advantages for the advancement of civilized society, 
as the country between tin* Appalachian Mountains and the 
Mississippi; vast stones of coal, in)n, limestone, and salt; 
the land intersected in every direction with na\igable rivers, 
alTording the utmost facilitu*s for the conM ruction of canals ; 
and u direct communication b\ water with the sea. It can 
hardly fail, in the course of a few centuries, to be covered 
with tlourisbing towns and a dtnisi* pi)pulation. 

Tho secondary formations of Kilrojas btdween the coal- 
ineasun*s and the chalk, si'cin to bi* of veiy rare oc«mrrcnce 
all abmg the Atlantic sKipe. lii New ,Tcrst*y and Delaware 
there is a very' extensive deposit of an argillaceous marl, 
rontaiiiiiig, liow’e\er, but a small (|ijantity of lime, which, 
from the included fossils, has been considcreil both by Ame- 
rican and Krctudi ge(»logists to be an equivalent, in point of 
age, to (lie chalk of Kurope. It reaches from to 40^30' 
N. lat., having the ocean oii the cast, and being bounded on 
tho west by primaiy strata, on the .south by the tertiary 
deposits to bo presenlh mentioned. It eovers upwards of 
4000 stjuare miles, and is for the most part remarkably 
level. Tt is found in many places further south, but covered 
by the tertiary strata. 

From the foot of tho most easterly range of the Appala- 
chiaff Mountains a tract of low' (‘onntry, of variable breadth, 
extends to the shores of the Atlantic. By low wo do not 
mean Hat, for the surface is divm-silicd hy hills of moderate 
elevation, int(*rsperst‘d amid widtdy-extciulcd plains. Mr. 
Maclure, and (lu; American geologists who wrote fifteen 
years ago, described this as a vast tract of «////r/anand ; but 
more recent investigations, espiMMally those of Dr. Morton, 
Frofessor Hitchcock, and l^Tr. C’uurad, have shown that it is 
eompnsiMl of a series of tertiary' deposits. Three distinct 
formations have been made out, and have been called by 
Mr. Cainrad the Lower, Middle, and U p]ior Tertiary , being 
flistingnisbed from each other by including distinct species 
of fossil shells. The Low er contains chielly extinct species, 
the Middb? a mixture of extinct species with others still | 
inhabiting the coasts of the United States; the Upper i-oii- 
taiim scarcely an\ thing besides the reinatns of existing 
sjiecies. Following the principle of subdivision of the Ter- 
tiary deposits ndo]»ted by Mr. Lyell, the Lower formation 
may be Eocene, and the Middle formation may be Miocene . 
but the ]..ow'er may also belong to the Miocene ])eriod. 
The question turns upon the reiatire propurfin/is of rectmt 
Sind extinct s]>ccies among the fossil shells contained in the 
beds. There seems no douVit lliat the UppcT formation 
belongs to the Newer Pliccene period. Tliese formations 
collectively, according tt) Mr. Conrad, form the Atlantic 
margin of the United States, from Sandy Hook in New 
Jersey to the peninsula of Floriila, from w’hence they skirt 
the Ctulf of Mexieo, to the waters of the Mississippi. The 
lower tertiary is met with at the western buiiridary of iht 
AtUinlie- slop*? ; the upper tertiary extends to the sliores of 
the ocean. This bust also occupies by far the greatest 
ex tent of surface, extending from 100 to 1.00 miles west 
from the si*a. Thus we arrive at the remarkable eonclusion, 
as has been oliserved by Mr. Miirehisnii in speaking of 
Mr. t onrad s w'ork on Tertiary Shells, that the vast p«)rtinn 
of the American cnntineol eovured by the upper tertiary 
deposit, miist have been rais«'d from the lioltom of the ocean 
cilice the time when the existing spcuMcs of inollusca occu- 
pied the adjoining seas. It is stated by Mr. Cenrud that on 


fresU-watcr lacustrine formations have yet been discovered 
among the tertiary' deposits of the United States. This is a 
remarkable fact ; but as the space is vast and much covered 
by vegetation, and tho careful and coin pel ent observers of 
geological phenomena have hitherto been few, w'e are per- 
haps liardly enableil as yet to say positively that they do 
not exist. These tertiary formations do not in all ])laecs 
occupy the surface; tliey are covered in many situations by 
great accumulations of gravid, sand, and other alliiviuni. 
In thi‘so have biien found the remains of extinct quadru- 
peds, such as the mastodon in New Jersey and Nortli Caro- 
lina, the megatherium in Georgia, and extinct species of the 
elopliant in several plaees. 

Among the unstratified rocks, granites, sienites, and ser- 
pentines occur abundantly in the Northern Staliss, and in 
detached localities ; but less frequently as far as the southern 
extremity of the mountain system. 

l^rap rocks of difiereiit kinds are found in many places, 
and sometimes in the form of columnar basalt, but lliere is 
not a trace of recent volcanic action throughout tlie w hole of 
the Appalachian sy'stem. 

There are both iron and lead mines, but the produce of 
neither has hitherto been very considerable. Gold has been 
fimiid rather abundantly in the states of North Carolina and 
East Tennessee. The gold eonutry of North Carolina, 
according to l^rofcssor Olmsted, lies on the southern side «>t‘ 
the state, and is spread over a space of not less than a thou- 
sand square miles. The prevailing rock is a clay slate, 
which forms a zone more lluiii twenty miles wide ; it has 
interslralilied beds of siliceous slate, and both are traversed 
by (piartz veins. It is in these veins that the gold ap})(*ars 
to exist, but almost all that is found is in the form of grains 
and detached lumps of various sizes in the alliiviuin which 
co\ers the rocks. It has been found, w ithin these feu' years, 
ill considenihle quantities in the mountainous parts of the 
slate of Georgia, not only in the alluvium, hut also in \enis 
in the rocks; usually in ciuarlz veins, in tale slate, and 
mica slate, accompanied hy iron pyrites. There liavc been 
found in Georgia the remains of w’orUs, which were carried 
on by some people before the arrival of Europi'ans, con- 
sisting of a shatt and excavations in a large (piartz \eiii, 
with part of a furnace, and some tools. 

In the natural .state of the country, that is, when it was 
first discovered hy Europeans, an almost unbroken forest 
spread over and arouiul the Appalachian system of i noun- 
tains, reaching to the Atlantic Ocean, Gulf of Mexico, far 
beyond the St. Laurence ri\cr, and w'estward beyond the 
Mississippi. The spots which have hei-n cleared in this 
ocean of trees arc very insignificant when compared with 
its vast extent, which has been estimated at L^(J()(l,000 of 
square miles. The most valuablo trees are .several siieeies 
of oak, pine, and hickory, and three nr four species of maple, 
one of w hich, the sugar maple, is extremely valuable. The 
liriodendron, a kind of magnolia, nourishes in such luxu- 
riance of growth, as to be calhid tb<.> pride of tho western 
forests. The great Weymouth pine is one of Ibe most 
beautiful of the North American forest trees, attaining its 
greatest magnitude and pcrfeciinii in the more northern 
regions. Its trunk is often of the diameter of five or six 
feet, rising smooth and straight from GO to 8(» feet, and 
teriiiinated hy a dense conical top. It fin-ms a striking 
feature in the forest scenery of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
New York, and some parts of Canada; rising by nearly 
half its elevation above tho summits of the other trees, 
and resembling, like the palms of the tropics, a forest 
})binled upon another forest. Descending from the Alle- 
ghanies into the valley of the Oliio, we find near the .sum- 
mit of Laurel Ridge a change in the aspect of the forest. 
The deep hue of the hemlock spruce, the Weymouth iiine, 
and other trees of the family of eonifcr.'o, is exelningcd 
for the livelier verdure of the broad-leaved laurel, the 
rhu(lod<en(lron, and magnolia. (Darby’s T'lew of the United 
States ; various Memoirs in Sittiwans Journal of Science ; 
Alacl lire’s Geotoffy of the United States.) 

APlWLACHiCO'LA, a river ef the United States, 
whii-h rises in the state of Georgia, and tlow's into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Appalaehieola consists of two main 
branches, tho Chatuhooche and Flint river ; and the (.’luila- 
hooidio itself consists of tw'o main branches, the (.’liestalec anil 
Chuiuhoucho proper. The Cheslatce rises in the northern 
extremity of Habersham county, in the slate of Georgia (35*^ 
N. lat.), and in the high table-land of the Appalachian sys- 
tem, at an elevation of about 2000 feet. Its sources are near 
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those of the Savannah, whUih Hows into the AHantic, the 
Coosa, wliifJi is an atiluont of the Alabama rivur (see Aj,a- 
bama), and thcTcMinessee, one i»f iho great allluciits of tlie 
Mississippi. Tl»e (’hostatoc, after a course of 100 miles, 
for the most part S.S.W., rec.eivcs, near tlio parallel of ;i 4° 
and from the N.K., the Upper Cliatahooche, whoso course 
to the point of junction is shorter than that of the Ches- 

At their junction, the river takes the name of Cliata- 
hooche, and pursues a general soulhern course for 250 
miles, to ahoiii .*10^40' N. lat., where it is joined (»ii the east 
by tim Flint River. This river svsteiii presents several pccii- 
linrities. The general course of the Cluilahooche propm*, 
and that of the united streams for a slun't distance below the 
point of junction, is about SAV. Following the c-ourse of the 
( ‘hatahut)ch(‘ ])roper downwards, at a short distance from its 
channel and to the «*ast we find some of the higher attliK'nls 
of the Saxannah and all the head waters of the Alatainaha ; 
these tw'o rivers Ilow' iiit.<i the Atlantic. Thus it appears 
that a very narrow belt of high land divides tluj channel 
of tlur ( 'halahooche ])roper from the sources of the Atlantic 
s1rt*aiiis just mentioned. From the junction of the (.’lu'stateo 
and Chatahooehe to tlu‘ junction of the Flint River, no stream 
larger than an inconsiderable crc'ck joins the (’hataluxKdie, 
whi«*h has a long and very narrow basin, estimated at about 
.120 mik*s in length, wilh a mean breadth of :t.i miles, and 
an area of ll,2t)0 square miles. 

1’he Flint River rises in Georgia CJ.l'" .10' N. lat.), and as 
its upper waters lia\c a direction exactly similar (<» those of 
the upper watiTS of the Alatauuiha, it appears, for al'uut a 
Ihinl part of its ciiurse, doubtful whether its wa1('rs will enli*r I 
the (^idf of Florida or the Atlantic. Its general direction 
S., ami lhi*n S.W. to its junction with the Ghataheojdie ; its 
course is estimated at about 210 miles, and its liasin is nar- 
row, m)t exeetaliiig 40 miles of average breadth. 

The unilcsd streams of the Chatahooehe ami Flint take 
tlie naiiM! of Appalachic<»la, and run S. 70 milc’s. dividing 
into several chanmds and forming a delta. The outlets of 
this stream are in St. George’s Sound, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, in 2\P 40^ N. lat. The direction 4»f this rivtu* is sin- 
gularly straight, having a genertil southern course of above 
400 miles ; it runs through more than live ami a half degrees 
of hititiule: and as the elevatiott of the highest parts of thi? 
river is 2000 feet, we haM*, as we advance from the mouth 
to the .source, all the variations of t(‘mpi‘r.ature that can 
arise from the <‘om)nncd effect of variation of latitude and 
tdevation fif surface. ^ 

Tlie Appalaehicola is navigable f«»r v<!ssels up to the 
junction of the two great branches, and the Chatahr)0clu5 is 
navigable for boats almost to its source. The bed of ihe 
river is said bi he deep and capacanis : thi; tides aseeml 
about two-thirds of the distance between the sea and tin* 
jum;tion of the Flint and (Miataliooclic. (Darby’s tif'ogyu- 
2 ihical View of the Unifed States.^ 

APPARATUS SCULPTO'RIS, or the Sculptor s\V<»rk- 
shop, a eonstellation formed by Lacaillk. It is sifnaterl in 
that region of the heavens immcdiatidy to the eastwanl of 
the large star Fomalhaut or a Piscis Australis, and liaidly 
rises ul)ove the horizon in our hemisphtn-e. It is hounde«l 
by Cetus and Aquarius on the north, Fornax Che mica on 
the east, Piscis Australis on the west, and Pluenix on the 
south. Its principal stars arc designated as follows: 
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APPA'RENT (in astronomy). When it is necessary or ! 
convi'iiient to reduce an observetl plu*nonicn«ui, either by j 
clearing it of the effects of any optical (hdusion. or substi- « 
luting for it the ])licneinenun which woidd havi* bc*cu ohst;r\ed 
at some more commodious station, that which is actually 
observed is called the ajriHire/tt ])lienomcnon, in opposition 
to that which results from correction or reduction, which is 


called the rm/ or true phenomenon. AVithoiit disr iissing 
the propriety of these names, we sh.ill give a few' instances 
of their use. The apparent altitude of a star n (|uir ;s .i 
correction for rki-k action, an optical delusion which makes 
the star appear a lillle higher than it would do if there wt‘n* 
no almospliere. Tlie observed {njyjjurent) place <tf a jdaiiet 
is always nslucod to that in wdiich it would be seen from I Ik? 
centre of the earth, whi**h is called its true j>lac<.» Pa- 
rallax]. The same c-orrcclion is re([uired to reduce lluf 
ajfjHircnt plienoinena of an eclipse to the //-we. The (iiifurrent 
' or senaibic lauizon is the plane in which lies the circle 
actually houmliug the \icw' ; the rc^i/ or nitiontd heri/.un is 
a plane parallel to the preceding, drawn through the ' enlrv* 
of the earth. Thest* will hi? suificieiiL cxcmpliricatinus of 
tlH‘ use of the word ; which, it must be, observed, is arbilrarv, 
and. in some cases, incoiisisttnit. For <?xam])lc, the 
/vv/Z diameter of a planet is the ttn^lc made by two lines 
drawn to the eve fVoin opposite jioiiifs fif its disk : while the 
true diameter is a magnitude of a ditlcnoit kind, n.inu ly, 
the line which jinris the points of tlie disk aforesaid. Acvlt- 
tludess, the preceding n/// nvruf diami‘(i-r of the inooii, 
reduced to tin; c(‘ntre of the i*arth, wouM he called the trm? 
diamider by astroiicaners, from which some confusion might. 
arisi‘, wcri? it not that the linear diameter very seldom enters 
into th(' computation. 

A ITM RENT M AGNTTUDE. The angle under whi< li 
any lint* ai)pcars at the? eye, that is, the angit? riadt* 1\ lines 
draw n from its <'xtrcmities to the t;yo. [See \<;\ri i iir.] 
APPARENT MOTION. The \elocity and dr. ciiuu 
in whicli a l).)d\ appears to move, wlien the spectator him- 
self i*, in m.iti'iii, without being conscious of it. For iiirtlKT 
ilctail M*e Moth 

A PPARrriON. Tile mind affects the liudy : the h )dy 
affects the mind, and some, insight may he obtained into 
tl'.i‘ disonler.‘d .stales of tin? mind, by •■onsidcring the phy- 
sical comlitions which are neci*.ssary to sound thoughl. 

It is not I rue, as is commonly su[)|»osed. dial ue .see with 
the eye, and hear wilh (he ear, and taste with (be tongue. 
The true seat of these sensations is the brain, and (ho e\e, 
the ear, the tongue, are organs adapted to rectuM? impre'^sions 
Ihun external ohjeet'', wliich impressions are tTan.-^mitled 
from tlie organs by an approjii iate sipparatus to the brain, 
wliere they becoiiK* 'sensations. Win n :in ohji'cl is preseiite.l 
to an organ of sen^e, it produces a change in tlie nerves o.’ 
that organ. This changt? is convevt'd by tin? nervt's to the 
brain; a oircspoiiding chang.' is ec<'asioned in tlie brain, 
and through ih.' lirain in tin; mind ; and it_ is this change 
m til.' iimnl which is c'xprcssed by the term scnsati.iii. 
Ideas on the contrary are cojiics of sensations, renovations 
of prior feelings, in general ditfering from sensations in 
being less intense. 

Tin? functions of tin? brain, then, are sensation, and, 
the analogous term be allowed, iileativin, together vvtlli the 
action anil iv-aclion of thest? two states on each other, known 
under the name of intelicetiKil operation. Tin* main in- 
.strmnent by vdiich intellectual operaluui is earned 
v, iiat is termed a-.^oeialiJn. It i-. a prtfperly of tin' iniii 1 1*. 
cuintiine and uniti' thi* sensations and i.leas it re.*ei\e', m 
such a ni.iuner, that, after this eomhin.iUou nr union has 
hceii once Inruu'il, if ail) one of these sensation'^ and ideas 
he revived, the single sensation or idea so revived will im- 
mediately call nil to vii'vv all the smisatiotjs atid i.leas that 
had previously liwn connected vvitliit; and this power of 
association, as long as its action is ..omul, is oh.served to 
ujKTate ill a. uiiifunu and dcttuTiiinatc manner. J'\n' ex- 
ample, when souiul, association excitivs ideas in a certain 
order, gmierally m tin? order of seiisat.-)ii. Thus, if tin? 
sensations A H C were impressed upon the niiml in the 
order of these lett.'rs, II will re-ex. iti* not A, but (_’. Asso- 
ciation, when s.nind, oj.erates Ijy «*\citing ideas With ji 
certain degree of velocity. If the rajiidity of the succession 
of the trains of ideas pass heymnl a certain poim, in.stead of 
distinct, there is confused thouglit. As.«»ociation, .vhen 
sound, operates by (?xi.iting ideas with a eerlaiii degree of 
vivacity. Sensation is nut produced, unless the external 
ohj<‘ct be .applied to the organ of sense with a certain degree 
of Ibrec; wliile, if propelled against it with too great an im- 
petus, instead of specific sensation, it excites only pain. In 
like manner, unless the trains of ideas recalled by ass<>ciafion 
possess a certain degree? of vivacity, they pre.sent to tli.. 
mind an indistinct assemblage of images ; if, on the other 
liand, they are toO' vivid, they arc equally iiicupablo 
forming the elements of suund thouglit. 
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In onler tliat the brain may carry on these operations, 
that is, in order that il nia\ receive? the impressions conveyed 
to it h> tlio niTVcs from the orj^ans of sense, in order that 
it may con\t*ii impn^ssKins into sensations, and in 

ord(‘r ih.if il ma\ iluly eomhino and revive llnmi, it must he 
in a sound slate, llie <’hief agents wliieli maintain the 
brain in a sound state are iU organic nerves, and its eireii 
lutnie: \e.->sels. Liki' e\cry tither or^an, the hrain is main- 
tained in il healthy eoiulilioii t>y ihe on^anic process of 
nntriii'in, over whieli the system of nerves tiTiiiod ori'anie 
[se(' Nkju'k] preside. Iftliese or;j:ani<* nerves become <lis- 
(tnlered disease may take place in l!i(? siih>|juiee of the 
brain, and this diseast' may assume a varietv of forms far 
too <^reat to he eiiinneral» d hen*, the sliLihlesI of vvliieh may 
be in<*oin])alihle wilh lh(‘ prodiielion ()f sound Ihon^rhl. If, 
on the other haml, the ll »\v ol’lil.n d ihroiiL^h its eirciihitiiV”' 
vessels hi‘ jlerano;od, tin* proci*-.- of ilnmolil ma\ he equallv 
di'.orilere'l. Sitjp ihe IloA of l)Io^^d U) tin* hraiii allo‘iolhi?r, 
iii^eUNihilil V will I«»llovv 111*^1:0111) ; I’aiiiiino- will supiTveiie, 
and this stal(‘ will he <|uickl\ siineeiled hy <le.tth, unless 
tin* vital c‘iirn*iit he re-.nluiitt - d. C^iiicLeii lln* cireiil jtioii 
Iveyoud a ta'rlaiii praiit, in-'cn'ii’nilily eqnaiiv lollows ; a?id, 
thoiiirh the preteni:ilur:il M*l.‘.'*lly of tin* eireulation sliouhl 
stop short of indueiuir in en'^ihiiil) , il may yet <li .^turh llu* 
ordinary process t»f thou;iiil i’l an inhnile variety of motles. 

h 5 ow there is scarcelv a single di'^ea-e whii'h is not 
capable of di-*turhin'j:, in a oiealer nr le^s (h'. ree, iho action 
of the oi'i^anie nerves of l‘n* inaiii : but tli* inaltidies v, ineh 
most comiuonlv and remark. \itlv <li !\uh tbe fiuieiions of | 
these nerv«‘s are c*erl iiu di-.e.i-.ts 1 f tin* ab l e.uiiial viseera, 
parlicnhirly of the alimentarv canal, and iii'ire e^pi-eiallv of 
that portimi of it vvlm’h forms tli • stoniaeli : e ‘rlain di'^ea'^e.s 
of tin* liver, and of 1 h * ni'-'.enie, le ."I tinh, .and of ( !e.* urinarv 
and n*produet i\ e oi’e,an In til;'* m mie”- e vfi.alion or dc- | 
pr("-siini of the action oi’ tin* Moo-l vci^eU of I'le hr.im, | 
heyoiid a ceriain p jinb nniio. inly diNord. r*. '■en.-allon and all j 
the menial oj) ralions. ‘dnkioo ilbi tration. of holl. art? j 
allbnled hv the (‘Heel of mail;, jdiv.deal a'-.Ml-, a- well as oj’ . 
natural tli.'sea'^t's <)!' 11 io Ih**!, iht* elleei of llie inliiihili m I 
of nitrons oxide alVord-i an e vamnb*. \V!'eii inlruiis oxs.le j 
is received into ll.e Inn the pnl.se i ■* inere:: 0,1 siren dh, ! 
fulness, and vi'lned;,. .\ eori'v* - poiidino <-iian::e lakt's plact? j 
in tin* menl.il imi>ie .-.on-. S ’n- 'li')ii b: eunn ', ni'ire vivid ; 1 
till* sen-ihililv to tniieli inerel-^'^; InminoU'* point.s d.»//.Io : 
the eyi* ; the heariiio is more aeiiie : r«*e 11 '. lion--., u'lnierallv | 
of a pleasinur naturi*, ainl of nin’oininon 1 tili.-n.dty, j)asM ; 
rapidly thronob tin? mind. (.)ne individu.il e.anpares his . 
feeliuLTs, under the inlliU'Uec* of this to those* vvhieli he | 
e'\\»erien<*es vvlien \v it in's^ino- an b.eroii* ?.( cue upon the j 
staoe: another likt'ii-- them lo the emotions he li*lt vvlun, | 
em tile oeea-ii)n of the* eomniemoration held at A\'estininster | 
Ahhey in hoinair of Handel. In; lieard seve'ii hundred in- 
strnmonls plaviim at one time. 

Alter mv letiirn from a lon;^ journey,' savs Sir ITuiu- 
])lirv Jkivy, ‘ hein;^ falii^ued, I ri'spiri*d nine (piarts of nitrous j 
oxide, liavini^ heeii I hirtv -threi* <l:ivs wiihout hreathino* anv. I 
Afl<*r ihe lirsl six or seven respiraiious 1 ;;radnally hef^aii 
to b)s(; the ^uTCejilion of external things, and a vivid ainl 
inten-.*! recollection of sonn* former experiments pas-ed 
thnnitjh mv miinl, so that I called out ** Wleit an ama/injr 
eoiieat(*nation of ideas !'* ' (^u another occasion, after hav 

hei'ii enclo.^ed in an air-tii'hl broalhitm box, of ibe capacity | 
of nine enbie feet and a half, in which lie beenme hahituated 
to the exciteiin*!!! of the wliieh v\ as then* carried on 

i^raduall v , and alh*!* havinp, been in this place of confinement 
an hour and a (piaricr, rluriiu^ which linn* no les^. a (jii.-inlily 
than (dijrhty quarls were tlifo'vu in, this e\perin*(?nlalist savs, 

‘ 1 ’lu? moment after 1 came out of the box I beoan to respire 
1 w(*nty quarts of nnmineled nitrons oxiile. A llirilliii^, ex- 
tt‘ndino[ from the chest to the extremities, was almo-t iinme- 
<liatelv pro'lnced, I felt a sense of tantiihle «‘Xtension, 
bi;j:bly pleasurable, in every limb; my visible inii>ressions 
d.i//iin<jf, and iipparenlly ma^iWfiCil. T hc*ard dis- 
titictly t'very sound in the room, ami was perfectly aware of 
inv .'^ituatioIl. Hy dej^rei’.s, as the pleasurable st'iisation 
inerea.s**d, 1 lo.,t all eonnc.xion with exlernal IhiiiLCs; trains 
of vivid, visible iniafro:, rapully passed throiifrh 111} mind, 
and vviTe conn^cled with words in such a manm?r as to pio- 
dncf* sensations perfodly iiov(d. 1 (*\i.-ted in a world of 
nevvly-conncct<*d and new I v -modified idv*iis. AVIien I was 
awakened from this serni-dhln imis trance by Dr. Kin«;lakc, 
who /took the baj^ troin mv mouth, iudii^nation and pride 
were the first feelings produced by the bight of the persons 


about me. My emotions were enthnsiastie and stibliinc ; 
and for a moment I walked round the room perfectly re* 
gardle.ss ot what was said to me. As I reeoviMXMl iny former 
state ot mind, 1 felt an inclination to eoiumuuic*ato the dis- 
coveries 1 had inado during the experiment. I endt?avoiiri*d 
to recall the ideas -they were feeble and indistim^t. One 
llection of terrors, liowevor, presented itsell', and wii., 
the most, ititense belief and prophetic manner, 1 e\(*laime(l 
to Dr. Kinglake, “Nothing exists but tlionghls : the uni- 
verse is compo.sed of impressions, ideas, pleasures, and 
pains !” ’ 

brvMii this interesting experiment, it ajipears that in cun 
sequeiiee of an extraordinary impre.ssiori upon tin? brain, 
through the medium of (he nerves and the eireuJuting vi*s- 
sols, I . sensations v\i*re increased in iiitt?nsity ; 2. ideas wen? 
increased in vividm*ss; :k in eonseunence of this changt* in 
the ordinary st.ite of smi.salion and ideation, all conm‘xi*)n 
vvirh e\|i*rnal things was lost — a world of iievviv conneclefl 
and newly-mudined ideas arose; 4. emotions wen* produced 
corresponding in inleiisilv to the acuteiii'ss of sensation ami 
the vividness of ideas. ‘ My emotions were entlul^^iaslie and 
siihliiiu*. I exclaimed, “ Nothing exists hut tlioughis; the 
universe is composed of imjire.ssions, ideas, pleasure.*!, and 
pains ! * ’ 

Till* inhalation of malaria, tho poison vvhif'li produc(*s 
fever, allords an equally striking illusiration of the mod... 
cation (»i* sensalion, and of all tho siihsequent operati'Uis of 
the iniud, h) a cause allecting the nerves and bl'.xul-v i .'sris 
oi the brain. Febrile mia.-^ma is a di'pn*ssing, nitron ^ oxide 
a sliinulaling, agi*nt ; the idled of llie fi>rmt‘r on ibe braiu 
ought iherefore to he the ri?vi rse (»f tlie hitler, and, a< co/ l- 
ingiy, on leceiving inlo the lungs the felaih* miasma, llie 
pul.e becomes oppre.s'.ed and vvi ak; languor and I.i ..‘Utudi* 
pervade the Iimhs; the (•ount(*nanee he(:onu*s p:de, ihe sur- 
face cohl ; lu'adaclie, giddines.-., and somelinu*:.; vooiiiiiig 
sui-ervc ne, vdiile llu* uiind i-, leeble, dull, dejected, im-apaMe 
uf the ell'orl of alU iilion, and utterly uimhle to control or 
I’Vcn to coniie<’t the Irain.s uf gloomy .lud «hslrt*?.sing images 
\\ Inch terrify the imaginalion. ‘ .S^lllle cireiiim^tances had 
oc( nrred,' .-avs a pliv sieiaii who carefully ebseived the phe- 
nomena w bieh attended tho progre.'.sive (leriingemi*nl oV his 
own mind under the influence of fi’Ver, * to render me 
anximis and dispirited ; of these 1 took .111 exaggerated aial 
glooinv vii'W'. I had been studv ing during sevmal months 
with unusual ^e\eri^y. One day iu the eold weather of 
January, after having been oeeiipied many hours iu tlu* 
practi(*al duties of my jind’essiun, 1 ^?lunied home hitigued. 
(ireat as was my Ijodily exhaii.'.lion, the di*pre*..-,ion of iny^ 
mind vias still mort* remarkable. My head ached, and 
unable to study or to attend to any professional engagement, 
1 lay on the sofa and attempted to read, i lianee bavhig 
thrown in my way the American novel called the IVuirr 
U'ffr/t, 1 became interested in llu* story, but the pain and 
ironfusiou of my head increasing, 1 requested a friend te 
read to me, my own eve continually wandering IVoiii tho 
page. The progivs.s uf tlu? fev(‘r w as rapul ; its chief force 
fell upon tlie organ that had Y)e(;ii recently over t?x<‘itcd, the 
hrain ; and delirium caiiu; on early, and somewhat suddenly. 
Immeilialely helure 1 hecanu? decidedlv delirious, I received 
an invitation to tlu? soin'es given hy the Diiko of Sns.sex to 
the nienibers of Ihe Royal Soeietv, The friend 1 asked to 
return an answer expressivt* of my regret that I should ho 
imahle to attend on account of illness, used, utf I conceived, 
an expression not strictly correct: this verhal inaccuracy, I 
thought, was construed into wilful falsehood: the matter 
was hrought before this assemblage of leariie»l men, who 
unanimously deirlaied that it ought lo exi’liule me from tho 
.*^ociety of honourable men, and that 1 should no more? be 
adniitlod amongst tlkem. This ainiouricement was brought 
iiu* from the palace, aecompaiiieil w ilh martial iinisie, hut of 
a mure solemn and impressive kind than T had t?ver heard 
be lore, in which was predominant tho sound of Ih?11s, soft, 
and as if of silver tune. Hemonstraiiee was vain : the de- 
cision, of vvhieli I succeeded in obtaining a reconsideration, 
was eonfirmcd; this eoiifirmation was brought me in the 
same manner as the first aniionnceinent, acconipanU?d with 
the same kind of jniisie, only still more sohuun and im- 
pre.ssivi*. I saw no perron forming the band of luusit'ians, 
but occasionally I heard very distinctly their measured step. 

I now thought myself an abandoned and lost being: and the 
apprehension that every one about me hated and sought 
o(*casiou to destroy me, look iiossessiou of my mind. My 
physicians, my uui’jijcs, my dearest friends*, were iu Icaguo 
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with a malisjnaitt spirit, which assumed tlu* shape of tlie 
demon of tlic IVatt'f lyitrh. JJv nn objeet of luv tender 
alVeclnm, wIjo was anxiously wat<*hinjf over me, but in w bom 
1 now saw only the willing a^ent ot‘ the demon, I was be- 
trayed, and ihroufrh this treachery the in:ilij:nant sj»irit 
obtained entire ])ossessiuii oi‘ me. N«) soom'r was I in the 
power ol’ the ch*mou than she hejian to su«:irest to me the 
eommission of crimes abhorrent to jjiy naliin*, and at l;j.'»t 
there li.xed upt>n my mind the im]>rossion that I had really 
he(*n f^uiltv of the crimes, by lli(.‘ vivid ])icliire of which iny 
imagination had been flistnriuMl. I pass over the hurricanes 
and storms I encfnintered, evidently siifjruested by tlie de- 
scrifitions in the ijoncJ I had just been reading; on the sud- 
den subsidence of (hc'>e 1 thoimht I stood before an imisible 
tribunal. 1 I'cll a solemn cunsciousness that an all-st*ein«r 
c\e was on me; while tluTO was \isihle to mo (Uily aj)orti )n 
of iln* ilcck ol’ the Water Wileli. and vt*ry obsenrely the 
shadow of niy inaliernant accuser. Not thv. crimes falstdy 
laid to my cliarj^e, hut the actual evtuits of my life, e\cn tln^ 
c\(Mils ef 1 ‘hildhood and youth, forgotten, w’t*re now 

called n|) before me with extriuu’dinary vi\idness; all the 
cii’cumstanees uf placi*, piTson, dri*ss, laiuiua^’e, and atti- 
tude, such as had :u-tually accompanied them, heinjr ri*\ived. 
Of <‘aeh of Ihi’se e\enls 1 was compfllcd tt» a true 

account, an imi^ihli! hand ivcordiim cM*ry syllahli* lhal fell 
fnuii my lips, and a secret pnw ( m* ohli^iim; me ti) nttia* tlu' 
words whieli e\pn;ssi'd the exa*'l truth. During this ordeal 
I saw the e-uintenanec's of dear friends, and ol‘ secri*! and 
op'’ii eiiemii'.s, tliose that had lonji’ been dead, as well as 
tli(»se that were still livin*^ ; ihi* former cheerinji: me by their 
attitudes and words, tla* latter scowliin^ upon me and 
assuming: inenaeiniv )»oslnrt‘s, hut utterinj^ no sonml. Aiid 
now a‘ 4 :airi J IVdt iii\self under tlu; power of the demon, by 
whosi* umamtrollahUi ajLjency 1 was <-om]K lle(l to aecuse ni}- 
scit'of the I’vimes ol’ her own sn«»i»es(iu«r ; and while siilfi'r- 
in;; the hitter anguish of self- re})roac*h, and ex[)i*ctine’ soim^ 
fearful punishment, I aiiain saw my dearest friends, with 
their innocent and happ\ eonntenaiures, eiifxaeed in oceii- 
])ations with which associations ol* a hiuhly ]deasarahle 
nature had hi*(*n formed in uiy mind, hut whom 1 I'.ould not 
make sensible of my presetiee, and with wluun 1 \vasdooim*d 
to hoM alVeetionate intt‘r(*o\irse no more. After this 1 have 
n<» remembrance of anythin” that passed, until eons«-ious of 
the nMnrn of some obscure and ^aj^uo r(‘collections. Iliad 
the im])ri‘ssion that some calamity had hefallen me ; but 1 
lcl( as if a soft and refresbiu”; lirei'ze w'ere blo\vinj» ucuUly 
upon me; and soon 1 found iu\s(‘lf in avast ocean, in a 
beautilully- coiistructetl v(‘ssel, with a fresh and invi^oralinj>- 
breeze,^ sailinjx rapidly alon^ a coast presenting- the most 
ma^inifuaml and lo\ely scenery; and at length the vessel 
<*nt»Ted j^allantly a port unknown to me, but the strand was 
<’rowded w'ith human bein”s witli happy faces, and still 
happier voices. 1 had returned from a lonj^ voyaj^e, but I 
coiild not niaki; out w'hta'e I had Imen. I felt liuiij^ry and 
lati”iied ; and now, for lh(^ first time, I reeoe:nized tlu^ indi - 
viduals of my family, after haviii;^ i)eeii vi»»lently delirious 
upwards of a fortnight, during tin* last three days of which 
time 1 Ia\ in a statti of total insensibility, my physicians and 
friimds expecliiif; every moment to be* ihi' last.*' 

VV lioevcr will considcM’ careiiilly the mental phenomena 
produced by the dilVenmt and ojiposite conditions of the 
brain in these two instriieti\e c!as(?s, tin* one produced by 
the opc*ration of a physical aejcuil, th(» other arisiii” iimler 
the iiilluence of disisise, will have no dillicultv in coneeivinjr 
the origin of spectral illusions, either witirthe conscious” 
ness that they are illusions, or with a tinuporary or porma- 
iieiit persuasion that they are real existences, and whether 
arisiiifT from external or internal causes, or from both coiii- 
bined. 

1’be case (if Ni<*olai, the celebrated bookseller of Ht»rliii, 
affords a curious illu.stratioii of the Ioule eoutiuuance of ^ivi(i 
spectral illusions, without the sli”htost belief of the real 
existence of the apparitions. * In a state of mind completely 
sound, and after llu* first terror was over, with perleet calm- 
ness,’ says lliis remarkable man, ‘ 1 saw, for nearly two 
months, almost constantly and involuntarily, a vast number 
of human and other forms, and even heard their voices. 

‘ My wife and another person < ame into niy apaiinuMit 
in the morninpj, in order to consoh? me, hut I was loo 
much a<jitiited by a series of ineid(*nts, which had most 
powerfully affected my moral I’eelinj;, to be <*apable of at- 
tending to them. On a sudden, 1 perceived, at about the 
iustanco often stqps^ a form liko that pf a deceased person. 


I i)oinfed at il, asking my wife if she did not. sec it ? It was 
but natural that she should not see a uy thing ; my fiueshnii. 
Iherefnre, alarmed her very rmieli, and she irnnu'<li:il« ly .sj-m 
for a ph>sieiau. The phantom continued about eiijlit mi- 
nutes. 1 grew at length more calm, and lu‘ing exlrenicl> 
exhausted, fell into a re>tk?s.s .sleep, wliicdi la^ted about half 
an hour. Tlu; phy^iciiui ascribed the apparition to a vinlent 
mental emotion, and hoped lln.*ro would be no return : l>ut 
the violent agitation of my mind had m some wav disor- 
dered niy nerves, and pioducrfl further eonseejneneen which 
descu-ve a minute descrlplum. 

‘At lour in tJie iifft'inoon, the form w]ii<*li I Ijad seen in (la* 
morning, re-appeared. I was by uiy^-elf when this h:ip',.”ned, 
and heijig rather uneasy at lie? incident, wi-nl tt» iri\ will's 
apartment, hut there likewise 1 was ]u'r’'eculed by the appa- 
rition, w liicli, however, at inter\als disappeansl, and alwri}s 
]>re.sentod il^df in a ^tamling posture. Ah-mt six o'clock 
there appearoil als<» siwcral walking ligun‘s, wliich ha. I no 
ciainexinn wilh the lir.^l. After the tirvt day, tin' form of 
the (h‘cea^e(l person no more ajipean'd, but it.s plac (* was 
su])phed with many oiher [)h.::nta'.m'^, sonielimes represent- 
ing aciiuainlaneeH, tiut unt^tl) 'strangers; those whom I 
knew were « onipi»>ed (tl’liNiu}'; and dei-eased persons, hut the 
number of tlie kilt-'v wa-i iMiiipavativeU siviaih 1 ohs(‘rved 
the persons witli whom J daily **(*nNersed did m*l apjxuir as 
liliantasins. the-(? rl‘pre^enting chielh persons a ho lived at 
somi.‘ distance fnuu me. 

‘These phanta‘'ins seemed cfjually clear and distinct at all 
tinn*s, and under all <*ircumslLinc(‘s, both wlmn I washy 
myself, and when 1 was in c*oiupan\, and as well in tlu' day 
as at niulit, and in in\ own hou-j‘ as well as abroad; they 
were, howa.ver, less fie(p:ent when I was in the house of a 
friend, and rarely :ij)pi’arc(l to me in thi* street. ’ When 1 
slinl my eyes, tluvse pliantasins would s'»nu-tinies vanisli 
entirely, tliough there were instances w hen I helit.dd them 
W'llh m\ i*\es elo.sed ; yel, when the\ di.'a[)j)e.ired on .sueh 
occasions, (hey generally returned when I opened m} eyes. 

I coinersed sometimes with niv pliN^iciaii ami m\ wil’eof 
the pliantasnis which at the niomi*n( .'■u no uii' led iiu- : they 
appeared more fnapiently walking than at lest, nor wen* 
lhe\ eoiistantly ])re.*'ent. Thc\ (icnuenlN did not eonn.; for 
stniio time, l>iil alwa\ s i*c-a])peanMl for a longer or a shorter 
period, either singly or in <om|)anN: the l ittor, howi ver, 
being most fn'quenlly the ease. 1 genmally saw liiiman 
foniis of both sexes, hut they usuall) seeuual not to lake ihe 
smallest notice of each other, nio\iiig as in a marki't t)la»*o, 
where all are eagm* tt» pri*ss throUL'h t'ne « r.>wd; at limes, 
howiwer, they seenu'd to lie transacting luisiiies- with caicli 
other. 1 also si‘\i*ral tunes saw [icoph! on hoisoharU, ilog.,;, 
and birds. All tlu se plianla ins ajipean'd to me in ibeir 
natuntl .size, and as distinct as if aliM*, I'vliibiling il.liereut 
shades of carnation in the uncos eicd part^, as well .i-s tlif- 
fcreiit cfdour.s and fashions in tbeir dn -se.., tl.-Migb the 
colours set‘iue!l somewhat paler lluui in real nal uia*. None 
t»f the figuri’s ap]<eare:l pai-lu‘idarl\ tcrrihlo, eonsiiMl. or ihs- 
giisting, most ol’ them being of an indiirer. ni sh.ipc, ami 
some ]iresenting :i i>lca--ii’g a'-pecl. 

•The lon.ger ihesi^ p’l.antasiiis toutiumd l.j^isit nii*, the 
more frequently (lid they nluiii: whilv* at tic* saiiu* time 
they inerea'-ofl in nuin'u r aiioul four w ork^ a !’tcr ihe\ ha<] 
first aj>pcared. I al'O began to lie.ir them tall,; these pi.aii- 
la.<nis soineliiiies <on\m‘.-.ed among tla‘m'el\es, Put m »rr 
frc(|iiently addressed tlioir disc.Jur.NC tome; tlicir s|u*iciics 
wertreoinmonly short, and ncMT of an ..npica'ani liiii. .\t 
dilli riMit limes llicre appeared to nn* hoih dear and seii'-dih* 
friends ol’hoth seM -, w liosi* addre‘>'-e-. temk d to ajipcasi* my 
grief, whiidi had not \i*t wholl\ sul'-.-id«'d ; their eon.soialory 
spe(*ehi*s wi’i'e in general addres'-ed to me when I was alone. 
Sometimes, howeser, I wa-, accu.-led by the^e eonsohng 
frii'iids while 1 was luigageil in company, and not unfre- 
(pientls whde real iter^i'iis were spoakmg to me.' 

(^)f the n.ilural constitution of his mind, Ni^ olai '-tates, 

* My imagination posses^.cs in general u ^reat J'arihl j in- 
pi>-ff/rn.'ii. 1 lia\e* for examphu sketched in my uund a 
nunihcr of jilans for no\(ds and plays, though 1 have com- 
mitted \ery few of them to ymper, becaust* 1 was less solir i- 
loiis to execute Ilian h) invent. 1 have generally arranged 
(best* outline', when in a eheerful state of iniial 1 have 
taken a -olitary walk, or when travelling J have .sal in my 
caiviagcj, und could only find (*nq>loMnent in iiuself and my 
imaginiition. (constantly, and even now, do the different 
persons whom 1 imagine in the foundation of sueh a plot 
present themelves to vie in the most lively and dietincl maih 
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ii.tr, their figure, their feature, their manner, their dress, 
and their comjie.teio>t, are all visible to my fancy. As lonR 
as 1 ineilitiite on a fixed plan, and aftcrwanla carry it into 
effect, even when 1 am interrupted and when I must begin 
al iHHt*ivnt tiinos, all the aetinR persons cnntmue 
prt^eni in tftr very i^amp form iny imajrination ul 
produced them. I find myself frequently in a state 
bcluccn sleopinjr and wakiii", in which a^numher of pictures 
of every dt'seription, often of the stran^^^st forms, show them- 
selves, change, and vanish. In the year 177S, 1 was atllicted 
with a bilious fever, which at times, though seldom, became 
so high as to produce delirium. Every da\, towards even- 
ing, the fever came on, and if I happened to shut my eyes at 
tha! time, 1 could perceive* that the cold fil ofllie fever was 
beginning, even before the sensation of cold was ohser^'able. 
Thii!* I knew by the di^tinct a|>p«*araiice of coloured pictures, 
of less than half I heir natural si/e, which looked as in 
fraiii(*s. They were a set of l:ind.s<'apes, eoinposcd of trees, 
nu'ks, ami other objects. Ifl kept my c}es shut, every mi- 
nute some alter.ation look place in the re])rc‘senl:ilion. Some 
figures vanished and others appeared. But if I opiuied my 
eyes, Jill wasgiau*; if I shut them again, 1 had a dilVerent 
landsrape. In tin* cold fit of the fever, I sometimes opened 
ami shut my eyes every second, for the purpose of observa- 
tion, and ev<!ry time a different picture appeared, replete 
with various objects, which had not the least res(?mhlancf? 
to those that appeared before. These pii tun*s presented 
themseUos without interruption as long as tin* enld fit of 
the fever lasted. They became faintew as soon as 1 began 
to grow’ warm ; ami when I was jicrfecily so, all were gone. 
When the cold fit of the fi*ver was entirely past, no more 
pictures appean*d ; but if on the next day 1 could again 
8tM? pictures w'hen my eyes w'c‘re shut, it was a certain sign 
that the cold fit was coming on.' 

This is a remarkahh* instance of spectral illusion mani- 
festly arising from a physical cause, in a person iifa [ihiloso- 
phical turn of mind, aide to refer thc^ illusions to their real 
flourcc, iiml therefore to maintain his <*onsciousncss of their 
Iriu? nature. It was otherwise witli.lohn Beaumont, the author 
of a 'i'rcatiso on Spirits and Apparitions, who was a man of 
}iypo<^*l]ondriaral dtspositiori, and w ho, Avliile Inhoniing under 
this liodily disease, saw' hundreds of imaginary men and wo- 
men about liim, and in whose real existence he came to be a 
firm believer. Among the spirits that visited him, there 
were two wlio became his constant attendants, and who 
calk'll each other by their names : several spirits would often 
call at his chamber, and ask w hether such spirits lived there, 
calling them by their names, and they would answ'er, they 
did. One spirit, whicli <!ame for several nights together, 
and rung a little hell in his car, told him that his name was 
Ariel. The two spirits that constantly atU'uded him wore 
Indies of a brown complexion, about throe feet in stature; 
they had both black loose net- work gow ns, tied with a black 
sasli about the middle; and within the ni't-work appeared 
a gown of a golden colour, with somewhat of a light striking 
tlirough it. ‘These women told nic they v\oidd kill me if 
I told any person in the house of their being there, which 
put me in some coiislernalion, and I made a servant sit up 
with me fuir nights in my chamher, before a lire, it being 
in the Christmas holidays; telling no ])erson of their being 
thm*. One of these spirits, in vvoinan's dress, lay down 
upon the bed by me eviTy night : and told me, if I slept, 
the spirits would kill iqe, which kept mo waking for three 
nights. Ill the mean .tjiise, a near relation of mine went 
(though unknown to me) to a physician, of my acquaint- 
nnee, ilesiring liiin to prc.s<*rihe me somewhat for sleeping, 
which he did, and a sleeping potion was brought me. but I 
set it by, being very desirous and inclined to sleep without 
it. The fourth night, I could Imnlly forbear sleeping, but 
the spirit, l\ing on the bed by me, told me again, I should 
he killed if I .slept: whereupon I rose, niul sat by the fire- 
side, and in awhile returned to my bed ; nncl so 1 did a 
third lime, hut was still threatened ns before ; whereupon, I 
mow impatient, and a^Uejl the spirits, what they would 
haver— told them I had done the part of a (.'hristian, in 
hnmhhn«r myself to God, and feared them not ; ai.d rose 
from my bed, took a cane, and knockeil at the ceiling of my 
chamber: a near relation of mine, lying then over me. who 
pn stuilly rose and came down to me, about tvvo o'clock in 
the incuMiing : to whom 1 said, you have seen me disturbed 
these tour clays past, and that 1 have not slept— the occa- 
sion of it was, thac five* spirits, which are newv in the room 
with me, have threatened to kill me if I told any person of 
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their being hero, or if J slept ; but I am not able to forbe.ir 
sleeping longer, and acquaint you with it, and now stand 
in defiance of them : and thus I exerted myself about them ; 
and, notwithstanding their continued threats, I slept very 
well the next night, and continued so to do, though they 
continued with me above three. months, day and night/ 

We have seen that some ,^Qds have a strong natural 
tenilcnc:y to form vivid pictorisl images of every thing that 
interests them; in others, there is a like tcnueiicy to the 
intense renovation of past impressions. ‘ I remember/ says 
Dr. Ferriar, ‘ that, about the age of fourteen, if ever 1 had 
been viewing any interesting object in the course of the 
day, such as a romantic ruin, a fine seat, or a review of a 
body of troops, as soon as evening came on, ifl had occasion 
to go into a dark room, the whole scene was lirought before 
iny eyes with a brilliancy c*(iinil to what it had posscjiseil in 
daylight, and remained visible for several minutes. 1 hiivi? 
no doubt that dismal and frightful images have been r)rten 
presented to the mind in the* same manner after .scenes of 
domestic alllictioii or public horror.' Certain states of the 
body, and certain affections of the mind, powerfully predis- 
]K>sc to the intense renovation of past impressions, "however 
those iiiqire^sions have been induced, and whatever their 
TUitiire, the immediate exciting cause of the rouovalion being 
ofttm some external object acting upon the senses or upon 
the imagination under circumstances ftivourahle to the illu- 
sion. A large class of spectral illusions are referable to this 
head, of which the follow ing may be taken ns an exaiii]»Ie. 
A gentleman was benighted, while travelling al«)ne, in a 
remote part of the? highlands of Scotland, and w as com|)*?lle(l 
to ask shelter for the evening at a small loni‘ly hut. When 
he was to he conducted to his bed- room, tin? lamlhidv ob- 
served, with mysterious reluctance, that he would find the 
window^ very insecure. On examination, part eif the wall 
a])peari.*d to liavt? bee*ii broken down to enlarge the opi'iiing. 
Ai'tt*r .some iiKpiirv, he was told that a ])edlur, wjio had 
lodged in tlie room a short time before, had committi'd 
suieide, and was found hanging behind the door in tJu* 
morning. According to the superstition of the country, it 
was deemed improper to remove the body through the door 
of the house; and to convey it through the window \\as 
impo.s.sible, without removing part of the wall. Some hints 
w'ert? dropped that tin? room had been suh.se(|^ucntly haunted 
by the poor man's spirit. My friend laid his arm.s, properly 
prepared against intrusion of any kind, by tiu? hed-sidt? and 
retired to rest, not without some dt?greo of apprehension. 
He w’a.s visited in a dream by a frightful apjiarilion, and, 
awaking in tigony, found liimself sitting up in berl, with.a 
pistol grasped in liis right hand. On easting a fearful glance 
round the room, he (liscovered by the moonlight a corp.se 
dressed in a shroud, rt?ared erect against the wall close by 
the window. W^itli much diilieulty he summoned up reso- 
lution to approach Iho dismal object, the features of whidi, 
and the minutest parts of its funeral app.'ircl, he perceived 
distinctly. He passed one hand over it, felt nothing, and 
staggered hack to bed. After a long interval, and much 
reasoning with himself, he renewed hts investigation, and 
at length discovered that the object of liis terror was pro- 
duced by tlui tnooiihc'aiiis, forming a long, briglit image, 
through the broken window, on which his fancy inijiresseil 
by his dream, had pictured, vvitli mischievous accuracy, the 
lim?aments of a ht)dy prepared for interment. Powerful 
associations of terror, iu this instance, had excited the re- 
colh*ct(?d iimiges with uncommon force and effect. 

Tin* peculiarity of constitution expressed by the term pre- 
disposition, wliether corporeal or mental, is not only deeply 
implicated in the production of a general tendency to iho 
formalion of these phantoms, hut it often det(?rmine.s even 
the specific character which eacli assumes. Since the pre- 
disposition varies in each individual, the same morbid cause 
may conjure up images the most diversified. The inhalU' 
tion of nitrous oxide commonly excites vivid images of a 
pleasing nature, accompanied with grateful sensations ; 
but in some cases it presents to the imagination frightful 
pictures, and produces on the system painful effects ; and, 
for the same reason, the morbid cause, whatever it be, which 
gives rise to spectral illusions, may in one excite soothing 
and delightful visions, and in anot her liidcous and appal- 
ling spectrt?s. The daughter ut Sir Charles La?o ‘ saw, about 
tw’o of the clock iu the luoiiiing, the apparition of a little 
woman between lier curtain ami her pillow, who told her 
she was ]u?r (decea.scd) mother ; that she was happy, and 
by tw'clve of the clock that day she should be with her 
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Whorenpon hIic knocked up her maid, culled for her clotlie«, 
and when she wus drossed she went into her closet, and 
came not out again till nine, and then brought with her a 
letter, sealed, to her father; brought It to her aunt, the 
Lady EverafVl, told her what had happened, and desired, 
that as soon as she was dead it might be sent to him. She 
desired that the chaplain be called to read prayers ; 

and when prayers were ended, slie took her guitar and 
psalm-book, and sat down upon a chair without arms, and 
played and sang so melodiously and admirably, that her 
music-master, wlio was llien there, admired at it. And near 
the stroke of twelve, she roSe and sat herself down in a 
great chair with arms, and fetching a strong breathing or 
two, immediately expired.’ In tliis case, a spectral illusion 
occurring in a tender and susceptible frame, produced such 
a powerful impression upon the imagination, as ahsohitely 
to destroy life. The contrast to tliis is tlie case of the stiinly 
assessor to tlie Westminster Assembly, who received a visit 
from the arch-fiend himself, and whom he tr(?ated with a 
cool contempt, which must have astonished his Satanic 
majestv. ‘ The devil, in a light night, stood by his hciUide. 
The assessor looked awhile, whether he would say or do 
anytliing : and then said, “ If thou hast nothing to do, I 
have:" and so turned himself to sleep.’ 

TIutc are many cases on record which directly prove that 
there is oilen the closest possible coniiexi(»n between the 
\erv shape which these phantasms assume and the images 
whicli have previously occupietl the mind. A writer in the 
fifleeiith volume of Nieholsoii's Philosophical Journal, who 
was haunted with tlie apparition of frightful spectres, and 
wlio was at length struck with sonu^ connexion between 
these images and his previous thoughts, stales, that ho 
trioil tlic e.\p<‘riment, wlicther, by fixing Ins luodilation upon 
other objects, lie ctuild n(»t make these assume the tilace ol 
the pliau’asms which pcrsecutetl him ; that with this view, 
while the faces wxnv Hashing before him, he rctlectcd upon 
lau(Isca]»es and scen(‘s of architi'ctural grandeur; that ac- 
ci»nling!y, after a c»>nsidt‘rahle interval of time, a rural scene 
of hills, valleys, and fitdds appeared bclbre him, which was 
succeedeil by another and another, in ceaseless succession ; 
that the manner and times of their respective appearance, 
duration, and vanishing, di«l not sensibly ditfer from those 
of the faces; that the scenes were calm and still, without 
any strong lights or glare : that, after a time, these figures 
changed entirely, and consistod of hooks, parcliments, or 
papers, containing printed matter. The writer adds, • 1 was 
now so well aware of the connexion of thought vvith these 
appearances, that, by fixing my mind on the ciibsideration 
of manuscript instead of printed type, the papers appeared, 
after a time, only with manuscript writing, and afterwards, 
by the same proct'ss, instead of being erect, they were all 
inverted or appeared upside down. The intelligent and phi- 
losophical Nicolai saw nothing but men and women, intheir 
natural form and aspect, horses, dogs, and birds: tlie illu- 
sions of superstitious minds consist of angels or devils, 
which assume all sorts of fantastic shapes. Romigius, 
who was a commissioner for the trial of witcluis in Lorrain, 
and wlio boasts that, in the course of fifteen \ears, lie had 
condemned nine hundred criminals to the .stake, ])ai<l jiaiti- 
ciilar attention to the form, features, and dress of demons ; 
yet his statements clearly show that they did not vary from 
the gross sculptures and paintings of the middle ages, and 
that recollected images only were present to the persons 
labouring under the delusions for which they suHered 
death. They are said to he? black face<l, with sunk hut 
ilcry eyes ; their mouths wide, and smelling of sulphur ; 
their hands hairy, wdth claws ; their feel horny and cloven. 
‘ A devil would appear like an angel, seated in a fiery cha- 
riot ; or riding on an infernal dragon, and earrying in his 
right hand a vipru* ; or assuming a lion's head, a goose's 
feet, and a horse’s tail ; or putting on a raven’s head, and 
mounted on a strong wolf; with innumerable other fan- 
tastic shapes of a similar description. These niysterioiis 
and frightful images were not only made familiar to the 
imaginations of the people, hut even to their very senses. 
They could go neither into their dwellings nor their temples 
vvithout seeing thcin ; they were sc.ulpturcd on the w'ulls of 
the church, they were carved on the wainscots of the do- 
mestic hall, and the air and the earth wx're peopled with 
them; there was not a hill nor a valley, not a wood nor a 
grove, not a fountain nor a stream, in wlvich they were not 
seen and heard, and communed with. No place was void,’ 
says Burton^ ‘ but all full of spirits, devils, or other inliabit- 


ants ; not bo much as a hair breadth was empty in hea- 
ven, earth, or water above or under the earth.’ * Our 
luotlier.s’ maids,’ observes Reginald Scot, * have so terrified 
us wdth an ugly dtn il, having horns on his head, fier in his 
meuth, and a tail in his breach, cics like a bacon, fangs 
like a dog, claws like a beare, a skin liko a niger, and a 
voice roaring liko a linn, that we start and are afraid when 
wo hear any one cry btnigh / * 

What wonder that those hideous phantoms should make 
an indelible iinpre.ssion on weak and ignorant minds, and 
tixert an inllucnce even over strong and cultivated under- 
standings, which tlicir better reason could not at all times 
resist ! What wonder when, from corporeal iUsea.se, seiisa- 
lions and ideas were rendered prolernaturally iiitouse, or 
the vh'acity of ideas was so increased as to overpower actual 
impressions, that these spcctrc.s should be seen in solitude, 
and hoard in the storm; should dance before the eye, and 
wliisper in the ear ; should assume a menacing aspect in 
the dreams of the guilty, and come with the cherub's smile 
in the visions of the innocent ; should be to the muniao all 
that existed, and to the feverish and dying what most they 
ho])ed or fearcil ! 

In regard to ghosts, it is observable that they w’crc rc- 
luarkuhly abundant in this country during the iiitcrrcgnuin 
after the civil war in iri4*». ‘The melancholic ter.dency of 
tlu? rigid \)uritans of that period ; their occupancy of oM 
family sisits, formerly the residence of hospitality and good 
<*]u'er, W’hich in their hands became dcsohite and ghnuny ; 
and the dismal stories propagattMl by thcMliscarded retainers 
to the aiitient esUihlishmenls, ecclesiastical and civil, c».n- 
(rihiited altogriljoi- to produce a national horror unknown in 
olhiT periods of our history.' It is well known that ghosts 
coniiuoiily appear in the samt* dress the> wore when living; 
soiiH'tiines, indeed, they are clothed all in white*, Imt these 
are ehiclly the ‘churchyard ghosts, wlio have no ]»ai*ticulai* 
hvisim-.^s, hut seem to appear jna bitun publirOy or to sc'uro 
dninkt*n rustics from tumbling over their graves. Dragging 
chains i.-i not the fashion of Knglish ghost.s, chains and black 
\estments lH^ing cliielly tin* accoutrement^ of li»reign spectres, 
sc<‘n in arbitrary goM-rninents,— dead or alive Knglish spirits 
are free.’ (Uiosts are commonly jiale, and otleii assume a 
mi.sty or chiudy appearance, the spectral idea (*f colour not 
(iuite eiiualling in intensity the \ i\ i«Incss of an iinmediute 
sensation. The phantoms seen by Nicolai wercj always of 
a ]).iler colour th.in real beings; and when they began to 
diminish and disa|)))ear, their colour hcvaine fainter and 
fainter, until at last they app<*arcd t*ntircly while, 

AVe cannot dismiss the subject, of apparitions without 
observing, that the manner in v\ hich these phaiituiiis luivc 
vanishetl before the light of knowledgi* alfords a striking 
illustration of the hle-'^sings which descend evin to iluj 
lowest of the penple, from tin* ddUisitiii of the sound jirin- 
eiples of philosophy. The ]HAVerful and capricious spirit a 
which filh'd ‘ the )ieavc*ns, tlu? earth, and the waters ahovo 
and under the earth,’ added, in no inconsiderable mcaiiiire, 
to the sum of liiiman snllering. They were, in general, 
hideous ill form, aiul malignant in intention; the numher 
of the good small, that of tin* e\il eountles.s ; and though of 
‘ soft and uneoin pounded essence,’ they might have euinij 
in wliat shape they* choM*, ‘ dilated or (*ond(Mis(*d, bright or 
obscure,’ yet they did assume * forms forbidden,’ such a.i 
* retire to chaos, and with night ci)miiiix;’ ami their vi-^ilu- 
lions were much more often aceomjianied with ‘blasts I’nmi 
hell’ than ‘airs from heav(‘ii.’ Tht/ pro«luced powerful 
(*moti()n, for the most part painful and of pernicious feinli*in*y. 
They afforded materials fur the fiction of tin? poet, ami tlie 
pencil of the painter; hut the imagery of the one, and the 
figures of the other, were distinguished for incongruity and 
deformity, not for hc'auty and grace, llauiiting the com* li 
of sicknessj in niimls dehilitaletl by disease, they often chased 
reason from its throne, ami sometimes deprived the sulVerer 
of life. The ignorant they terrified witli false fears, and 
they alfonled no compensation in the uniformity and el'leacy 
w ith which they visited the guilty with remorse. As agents 
in the administration of reward and punishment tliey were 
most unjust. If they brought down vengeance on Iho 
criminal, it was not for the commission of crime, but the 
neglect of punctilios ; and if, as guardian angels, they lunered 
about tin* pillow' of the dying, they were not messengers of 
e\il to the wicked, and ministers of grace to the good ; hut 
this ‘ blessed troop, with faci?s hriglit liko the sun, hearing 
garlands, and promising eternal happiness,' was as disposed 
to waft to heaven the soul of the sinner os of the saint. By 
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preocciipyinpf the mind, t'»nk off tlic nllontion from llio 
obRervation of luilure. and drprixod it Imlli of tho ])o\voi* and 
of the disposition to disro\(M* !ho true solution ot those phy- 
sical, niorital, and moral phenomena which CM.mld imt wholly 
escape notice, ami iii this lies the veal malignity of their in- 
fluence. They ineapaeitated the ininj for the perception of 
truth, disposed it for the reception of the grossest ilelusions 
of credulity, and prepared it for the admission of the most 
fullaeious account of the sources of calamity and sulleriiig. 
In the hands of the priest and the tyrant, they were ])oleiit 
to delude and enslave; and they did their work iailhfull\ . 
The human mind will anticipate the future, and mii'-t n lleci 
upon the past. In the former, there w ill always he suHieient 
to fear, and in the latter, eiioimh to iVLrrel, wilhoul the 
.stimulus of fictitious terror, or the imi>ulation of imaginary 
guilt. As long as the lumiaii iiaiiie can sulVer, and is sub- 
ject to death, the mind will require w lialever light philu>-ophy 
ran ]»c»ur ujxui it, to pic^t'rve it from ernn*, and whatever 
eon^olalion religion ean alford, to s;v\e it, at lea*^!, from 
inixTy, jf m»t from de'^pair. Jn philosophy, there is light, 
and in n*ligit>n, consolation : and he is a frieinl t<» man who 
lahoiirs to se<-uro to liini iIicm* ine^tiinahh* blessings, free' 
from the admixture of ignoranci5 and the alloy of su]KT-.ti- 
tion. See article Apparitions, Nti. 

II., of which large use has here heen made hy the author 
c'f that article with the permission of the Y)ropriel<»rs. See 
also Art A.’.vv«// tinrunis n 'Vheunj of hy John 

Ferriar, is 1.1; aud Skr^fr/trs if ihr Phihtsophij if 

A/fpitrtfioHft, or na Affrmpt to tract* sttrh lllnsif»n^ to ihrw 
Pfif/siral Causes^ hy Samuel Hihhert, IS-I. 

A PPKAL. The removal of a cause from an inferior court 
or judge to a superior om», for the purpose of examining the 
validity of the judgment given hy such inferior court or 
iiidge, is called an a[)peal. 

An aiqKHil from the decision of a c«)urt of comuioii law' 
i.s usually prosecuted hy suing out a writ of error, h\ 
means of which the judgment of the court hi'low undergo«?s 
iliscussion, and is either aflinnetl or rovm*sed in the <a>urt of 
error. Tin* proceedings in such cases will be fouml under 
the title Error. 

The term appeal, used in tin? above sense, is hy the huv 
of England applied in strictness chiedy to certain ])rn«»(»ed- 
ings in Parliament, in the Ihivy CouiK il, in llie Courts of 
Equity, in the Admiralty and Eeclcsiastical courts, and in 
the (%»urt of Qnartm* Stissions. 

Tims, an a])pcal lies to the House of Lords from the de- 
eri'e of the Court of Cdiancery in this countr), and in 
Irtdand; from the Ecpiity sale, of the Court of Exchequer; 
and from the decision of the supreme eourts in Scotland. 

An appeal lies to the king in eoiincil from the decrees 
and dL'cisions of the colonial eourts, and indeed fr»»Tii all 
judicatures within the dominions of tlie crown, except (heat 
Britain and Ireland. 

To the same jurisdi<-tion are refi;rrod (in thii last resort) 
all ecclcsiastic*al and admiralty causes, and all matters of 
lunacy and idiotey. 

A doeision of the Master of the Ridls or the Vice-Chan- 
cellor may he revised hy llu.* Lord Chancellor upon a pro- 
ceeding ill the nature of au appeal. 

An a])pe:il lies directly from the Vioo-Adniiralty courts of 
the colonics, and from other inferior a<lmiralty courts, as 
well as from the High C«)iiit of Admiralty, tti the king in 
council. This latter appellate jnrihdiction has been rcci ntly 
regulated hy statutes *2 and 1 Will. IV. e. ii-J, and .1 and I 
Will. TV. c. 41, hy which the Court of Delegates, Commis- 
sion of Review, and Commis.sion of Appeal in l*iize Causes, 
have heen ubolishcMl. 

In the ecclesiastical I'ourts, a scries of ap]ieals is jiro- 
vided from tlio Archdeaejiii’.s CNuirt to that of the bishop, 
and from the hishon to the iirehhishop. From the arch- 
bishop the appeal of right la) to the king in council hefon* 
the Reforiiiation ; yet ajipeals to the Pope were in fact of 
common occurrence until the reign of Henry \’I1I., by 
whom i\n appeal was directed to he made to certain deh?gate.s 
named hy himself. After lliat period, a ('ourt of Delegates, 
appointed for ea<‘h cause, wils the ordinary appidlati* trilm* 
ual, until ih»* abolition of their jurisdu'tion liy the late aet 
alluded to above, hy which it is further pro\ided, that no 
Commission of Ri \ iew shall hereafter issue, hut that the 
decision of the king in council shall bo final and conclusive. 

Such arc the principal heads of appeal, to which wc 
may add the appellate jurisdiction of Justices of the 
peace assembled at the Quartos i1iiiin yarious 


still lit e.s have given authority to hear, upon appeal, the com- 
plaints of persons alleging themselves to be aggrieved by 
the orders or acts of individual inagi^truti's. 

APl'EAl^ {af peller, to accuse), iii the old criminal law 
of England, was a \indietive action at the suit of the party 
injuri'd by some heinous ufVenee, in which the appellant, 
iiislead ot merely seeking pecuniary couipcmsalioii as in 
civil actions, dtmianded the. punishment of the crimimil. 

It ditfered from an iiuUeiment in i-ome iiiutorial points, 
lleitig a prococtling instituted by a i»rivato person in 
re.'.pcct of a w rong ilone to biuihclf, the prerogative of the 
crown was not permitted to suRpend the prosecution or to 
defeat it by a ])ardon. It seems to have Ikmui in reference 
to this peculiarity that the a])peal is said to have been called 
hy the celehraled ( 'hief .lustiee Holt ‘ :i noble birthright of 
the subject, inasmuch as it was the only mode by w Inch 
the subject cmild insist upon the rigorous execution uf (‘ri- 
ininal justii i* w ithonl the risk of royal interposition on behalf 
of the otVeiiding party. Even a pre\ ions ueipiittal tm an in- 
dictment for the same idetiiical olVence was no bar to the 
]jrosecutiou by tin* n])pellaiil ; nor was a previous ei»n\i4*tion 
a bar, wli(*re the execution of the sentence had heen iuter- 
co]»ted hy a ]iardon. li was in flu* power of the appellant 
al«»ne to reliiupii-^li th^^ prost*cution, cither hy releasing his 
right of appeal, or hy accepting a eoraprornise. 

Auotlvr ri'inarkahle feature of ap))eal was the mode of 
trial, w'lhch in cases of treason or capital felony was either 
l)\ jury or by halilr, at tlu? 4*lection of the defendant. 

AVhere the latter fonn of trial was adopted, the following 
was the order of i>roceeding’. "J'he appellant formally charged 
the oj)jtr/irr with the olVcnc<* ; the latter dis(iu(‘tly denied 
his guilt, threw' down his glove, and declared himself ready 
to pro\e his innocence by a personal combat. The <*hal- 
]<’iige was acet'pled hy the appellant, unless ho had some 
matter to alU'gc*, in what wa** termed a roanterplva, showing 
that the defendant was not c*ntilled to the privilege of battle, 
and both jiarfies w'l’ro then pul to their oaths, in wdiieli the 
guilt of the accused was sol»*muly asserted on one siih^ and 
j di'iiii'd on the other. A day was then appointed by the 
i*urt for the eomhat, tlu* defendant was taken into custody, 
arul thi^ accuser was made to give security to appear at the 
time and ])hu*o prt‘li\ecl. On the day of battle, the parties 
met in the i>ri'scnc.(> of the jmlges, armed with certain pre- 
scribed weaj»ons, and each took a preliminary oath, of whicli 
tlu? elVect w’as that he had ix'sorled to no unfair means for 
securing the assistance of the de\il in the approaching con- 
test. If the (kdendant w as vanquished, sentciu e was passed 
upon liim, and he was forlhw’ith hanged. But if he was 
\icforious, or w’as able to persist in the combat till starlight, 
or if tlu! appellant voluntarily yielded, and cried craren, 
th(*n the dc'feiidant was acquitted of llu? «*harge, and the 
appellant was not only compelled to pay damages to the 
a<-ciised, hut w'as further subjected to very heavy civil penal- 
ties and disabilities. 

Some of the details of this singular mode of trial, as re- 
pnrl(*(l hy coiiti'inporary writers, are sudiciently ludicrous. 
Thus we are told that the eoiiihatants were allowed to be 
;vll(‘nded wilhiii the lists by cow^/ac/, and xs.tmrm*on wit?t bin 
oia/mcnfs, lii the reign of Charles I., Lord Rea, on a simi- 
lar <K*casion. was indulged with a seat and w’ine for refresh- 
nu*nt, aufl was further p(*rmill4*d to avail himself of such 
valuable auxiliarii‘s as /m/Av, hammers, Jilrs, scissors, hodJua, 
f/rri/h* aud threud. (See ILishwtirtli's Collections, cited in 
Barrington's ()lj\r real ions, p. ;i‘2.s.) We also learn from the 
fVo.s/' llnl/s ix'cently published, that parlies under confine- 
ment preparatory to the trial were alh>vvcd to go out of cus- 
tody tor the purj)os<» ofpraetising or taking lessons in fencing. 
(See Mr. Hardy's Introduction, p. 1S5.) The wbiinsieal 
combat between Horner and Feter, in the second part of 
Henry J"I., has made llu* proceedings on an appeal familiar 
to the readers of Shaksper-re ; ami the scene ol a judicial 
duel iqion a eriiiiimil accusation has been still more recently 
presented tons in the beautiful fictions ot Sir Waller Scott. 

It appears probable that the trial hy batllo was introduced 
into our jurisprudence from Normandy. Ihe Urand Coustu- 
niier of that country, and iha Assizes of Jerusatemy fiu*iiUh 
e\iden«*e of its early exist4*iice. 

The c-.ourls of criminal jurLsdiclion in which it was admit- 
ted wen? the King's Bench, tlie (‘ourl of Chivalry, and (in 
the earlier periods of our legal history) the High Court of 
Favliamont. 

In some case.s ihe appellant was able to deprive the 
accused of his choice of trial, and to submit the enquiry to a 
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jury : — Thus, if the appellant was a fi:malc ; or undor ;,mi, ; 
or above tlie a.u;e of sixly ; or in lioly onli r^ : or was a pet r 
of the realm; or was expressly ])riYile'»'ed iVoni tiie trial hy 
battle hy some eluirter of the Uin*:; ; or lal5')in\ d iiiulersonie 
material personal defeet, as loss of or liiiih; in all 

sueh cases he or she was allowt.-d to vtato in a eounlerplea 
th«j f>round of cxerni)lion, and to reler the eliar;j;e to tin.* 
ordinary tribunal. The party aecined was aUo di^tlnali^lcMl 
from insistin'? 'ai his tnrifrr <>/ wlien* lie had been 

delected in the very act of etamiiilliii;? the oll'ence, or umler 
circumstances which ])recluded all (|nestion of his ouilt. 
Inrleed (if early authorities are to !)(* trusted) it is far from 
clear that a eriininal, appreluaulcd in nufi drlirtf\ did 
not iinder'?o the pcauiliies of tlu; law forthwilh, without the 
formality of any trial at all. (See PaU?rave's En^fiith 
Conntvtntronffh^ vtd. i. p. ‘JIU.) The law on tins latter 
point formed the subject of an iiilcrcslint? discus'^ion in the 
Court of Kim/s Ibnich in tlu' year IHIS, in the ease of 
Ashford r. Thornton. Upon that occasion the defendant 
had Ih'cii ac([uitted npmi a prior indiclinctit for the murder 
of a teniale, whom he was supposed to have prevLoUbly vio- 
lated. The lu fpiittal of the accused upm evidence w Inch 
appi'ared to many sutlicicmt to e.-tahlisli his miuXt occasioned 
f'-real dissatisfaction, and tlu' brother aiul next heir (d' the 
dt‘ceascd was accordinj?ly ad\ i-M'd to hvine; tlu* matter a^ain 
under the consideration td* a jury by the <lisiised processor 
an appeal. The defendant wap:e<l hi.-% battle in tlu* manner 
rihcne (h'scribed, ami the appellant re\)lieil eireuinstiiuces i«f 
such .strong and pregnant snspiciun as tit was contemled) 
preeluded the defendant iVoiii asM*rting lus innoci'm e by 
battle*. It was, howt'vi’r, di*(‘ideil bj the court that an iipj)eai, 
beiiif? in its origin and nature a ho'^tile ••halleng«\ pave to 
the appelU?tJ a right to in^i.'^t upon fighting, .md that the 
appcdlant euuld not deprive him of that right by a mere 
allegation of siispieions cirenm^tances. d’lu* ease would 
have proeooded in due <*(mrse, if llie legal anliquarit's had 
not been disap[)ointed of the rare sp»‘eta(de (d'a jiulieial dmd 
by tln^ Vtduntary abamloumeiit of the prosceiition. In tlu* 
following year "an act (.V» CJeo. III. ch. Ifi) wa-^ passed to 
abolish all criminal a[)pt-als and trial hy battb; in all cases 
both civil ami erimiual. 

The eais(*s in whicli, hy the antieni law, a[)peaU we.re per- 
mitl(*d, wc*re ti*ea*-on, ca[)ital tclony, mayh(*m, and larceny. 
Indecul, the earlii'st recoids of our law contain proofs that 
appeals were a comuion mode of proceeding in many ordi- 
nary breaches of the peaee, which at this da> are tlu.* sub- 
ject of an action of tre.-spass. The wife could ..prosceute an 
appeal for th^^ tttnrder of her husband ; the heir male 
general for the mnrdc’r cd* his anceslnr; and in any case tlu? 
prosecutor might lawfully eoiiiproniisi* the suit 1)\ lu'cepling 
a pecuniary salisfactitui from iho accused. Tfeiua* it was 
that the proceeding was in fact frequently resorti*d to lor 
tho purpo.se (d* obtaining sm*li eotnpensation rather than f»)r 
the ostensible object of ensuring the execution of ju'^tici* on 
the ot!end(*r. (See further, Hawkins’s L<m\ hook ii. 

chaps. ii'J and 4.1. A^h/nnl v. Thnrufini^ ll.irnwall and 
Alderson's Rrpnr!sy vol. i. ; Kendal's .leg // ftjr f'nn- 
strain^ tar^rh/, ^ice. IJigby.^V. Kennedy, Sir Will. Black' 
stone's Rrpnrfv^ Vid. ii. p. 714; and the ingenious specula- 
tions and reinark.s of Sir R Palgrave on tlm origin t»f trial 
by battle, in his work on tho (’cMiimouNVoalth of I'higland.) 

Besides the appeal hy innocent or injured parties, a similar 
proceediug was in certain cases instituted at tlu* .*^1111 of an 
aceomplice. Tlu* ( ircumstanccs mulcr which this niighl he 
done wdl he found und(»r the arfii h* Api*in)VKi!. 

APPEN/KI.L, flu* cant oil (d*, one of tlu* twenty-two 
cantons or slates which const itule tlu* Swi.^-s ( 'onfed.-rliiion. 
It lies at the north-<*asleni <*\lri*uiity of Swit/crlaud, and is 
enclosed on every sidc^ hy the lerrilory of tlu* canton of St. 
Gall. Its shape is nearly circular, i*.x<*ept on Die nor1h-(*asl, 
where it forms a prnji'cli ui w'hich extends t»iwards tlu* 
Rhine and tlu^ Ib'dcu Se(*, or I-ake cd’ t ’oru.tance, which it 
almost touches. The whole extt'Ul id’ tlu* caut«m, according 
to Fninseinfs of ^tri*zrrlttnd^ is almut ‘Jig Eng- 

lish s([uare mib‘s, and its populatiiM', which, in llie si.xteenth 
century, hardly nnionnted to 1 imw ahnnl “js.ono. A]i 
penzcll is, next to Geneva, theiiiosi thickly inhahilcd canton 
of Switzerland, in proportion to its ('Xteut. Its t'-riilory i.. 
very mountni nous, though it is not within the range* oi'ihc 
higher Alpine* chains : its moimtains are c.ilcarcous, aiul 
mostly covered with rich pastures; the higlie.’-t of them, 
called tho Sentis, which rises on the southern border of Ihi* 
canton, is 7700 feet above the level of tlu* sea. 


The river Sitter, wdiieh ha.s its source at the foot of this 
mountain, cro.sscs Appenzell in a north-western direction, 
and al’h rwards joins the river Thiir in the canton of Thiir- 
gaii. The eoinUry of Appenzell produces hut little corn, 
and has no vineyards, except <)ii sinne of tlie eastern hill.s, 
which slope towaids the Rheiiithal or valley of the Uhine. 
Niinu*n)ns herds of cattle and ilocks of .slu’eji feed oil the 
high lands id’ Ap))enzcll ; tho former amount in summer to 
J.'ijiOO bends, llutter and cheese are tho chief produce of 
the inner rhoden (H* districts of this country. Honey ami wax 
are also gathered plentifully. In the northern and western 
dislricf.s called tiuwrr rhodrn^ manulactin*e.s of linen and 
cottiin cloths, muslins, damask, 8ct*., atVord employment to a 
gri'at part of the population. Hcrisau and Trogeii are the 
two manufacturing towns of Appenzell. llc.-risau has be- 
tween 7000 and 8000 inliahilants, and is a place of coii- 
sidcrahlt; wi*alfh. 

In its internal a<lministral ion, Appenzell is dividevl into 
two distinct re[>uMic-i iiidcpcouU'nt of each other, called in- 
tc-rior and exterior rhodrn, ov cumnuines. Tlie forimn* are 
Catholic, the olher.> Brote-lanl. The separalitni tiudv plaeis 
in l.')‘)7. after the wars of r(*ligu>n whuh raged in Switzer- 
land in the sixteenth centin*}. The two, however, count 
hut as (Hie canton cd'the S\vi-s confederation, aiul have emly 
a single Note in the federal Diet, to whieli they send deputies 
eacli in its turn. Both go\ernmenl.s are pure detiioeracies ; 
in each the hnidsn^nurinde, er geiu*ral assembly of all the 
male natives aho\e eighteen years of age, meets once a year 
in a field, and cuUstitnt(?s the supreme or legislative power. 
Two eoimciK constitute the (*\ecutive; they ]>roposc the 
laws for tlu* acee])tam'e id' tlu* general assembly, and ex- 
ercisi* also the high judicature of the count ry , for the two 
powers, adinini^tralivi* and judiciary, are ollen hh‘nded 
log(‘Dier in tliese small deuiuciacics. Tlie laiulaminan is 
Die chief magistrate. The ru\ennes of the .state are ex- 
treme ly limilt'd ; tliose of t.Ii(.M*\lerior rlioden do not ascend 
to l.'>(iii/. r-teiliiig annnallv, and iho'C of the interior rhodeii 
are still h*s‘', hut the e\p(*nsi's arc* hkewi'^e trilling, for there? 
are no esiahlishiiienls kept up, lew public olIiciTS are paid, 
and tlio-'C liul scantily, and no national works are iinder- 
(aken. 'I'iie securily of these little republic’s lies in their 
fcvlc'ral bond with the larger, mare populous, and wealthier 
cantons of Sw il/(*rlaiul. 

The Brolc siant or exterior rhodc*n of Appenzell arc more 
[lopuloiw and industrious than tlu* inte rior or ( 'atholic* dis- 
trieds, the inlial itaiitsof the lal1c*r lic'ing eliielly addicted to 
pa.-loral life*. It ought to he observed, lu.)we;er, that, the in- 
terior rlioden aiv the most mountainous aiul wild, and that 
tlu* jieople of the-^e se(‘lndc‘d districts, little visited by^ 
strangers, have retained miic-h of the primitive Swiss 
simplicity (.>f maniu*rs. The Gallicdie. rhoden have a pc»pula- 
tion of 1 .'ijtOD, while the Protestant rhoden reckon about 
likOlH). The hmclsgeineiivle, or k*giglali\c assi irddy of iho 
latter, nnisti*rs about 9000 members. 

The eoimtry of Appenzell was little known till tlu? 
sc‘\eiith or eiglilh <‘enlnj Y, NN hen the* Frankish kings who 
riilc'd over i*astern lli'l\c*tia bestowed the royal Cii* lisc*al 
doiiiains in these inovinlains aiul valleys on the Abbey c;f 
St. Gall. By dc'grees the ahht*y ac(piired the* jurisdic- 
tion cner Die whole country, which was graiitc*cl to it in 
1J9’2, hy the Kmperor .Adolphus of Na*^san. The* ahhol.-i 
hiiilt a monastery de]u*nchMit < nthat of St. (iall, which was 
called Ahhalis Celia, and in Geinvni Ahlc‘n-/(11, from 
wlu*nc-c? the? name of .\ i»pi'n/ell NVtrs.LiiMMi fir-t to the Nillagc* 
w hic-li grew' artmiul the nioiiaNfery, and afterwards to tho 
whole* c'omitry. Tlu* inliahilants enjoyed, under tho do- 
iniiiicni of !lic*’ahh«'y, « on-iderahlc* priNilegc’s aiul francliises ; 
they elec ic'd their laii'laiiiman and othi’i* magistrates, and 
the*' dues and fei’-i they were* to pay to tho abbey were 
fixc'cl. But niulc.-r an i‘iecti\c* government, like that of an 
ahhc*y, mncdi di*pciidc d on tlu? pc*rsonal ehara^'ler of the 
abbot fur the* lime* lu i ng. Some* of tlu? abbots encroached, 
or allowed their hailillk to encroach, mi the liberties of those 
monntaiiu’ciN ; they levied frcnh ♦axes on thc*ir butl<;r and 
clu-csc, and comnhlted varioiui other acts of oppression, 
Ttic .\ ppcnzclb rs coniidaiiu d, re*nionstral4*d, hut to no great 
purp Ji-e. 'Hu* example of their neighbours <>f the lijrest 
e-antons, who had Dirown otf fur similar reasons the rub? ot 
An- Ilia, enc(»nragc?d tlu*ni in their resist.ince. In l llD, 
tlu'V ro*-e* in arms, surprised the eavlt(*s which the abbot 
had built in their counlry, aiul drove his builiIVs away . A 
war emau’d, in which fust the imperial cities of Snabia, and 
ufierwards Austria itself look the abbot's p»irt, but the 
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Apn^nzollorsM^aitod for their cnomios in the defiles of their 
nioiilitains, and repeatedly ilefVMted them. Tliey were as- 
sisted by their neijrhbours of tlic forest cantons, by the men 
bf SehCvvtz and (flams, 'rho war lasted several yearji, 
rtiirini^ wideh the iiionntaineers of ^Appenzell invaded the 
bther "^territories of the abbot, drove him away from bis 
abbey, overran Thurjijau, and even advanced across the 
Uhiiie as far as Brctfcntz, in the Austrian states. At last 
peace was made, and the A ppen sellers were reco‘;nizcd as an 
independent people; but it was not till the year 1.^13 that 
they were finally received into the Swiss confederation, of 
which they formeil the tbivteonth canloji. They ha\ clever 
since retained their simple form of fi^ovemnu.'nt, and with 
the exception of the French inva^Hion of I7‘)8, li.ivo pre- 
served their indeiuMidenr e. Diiriiii^ the late disturbances 
which have agitated Switzerland since 18t0, the people of 
AppenzcH have remained quiet. {Gf^ft^rap/ti\r/irs inttf His- 
fnrisrhrs Lr.riroN tier Sr/tivcifz. Coxe s LHfrrs on i^u'ifzor- 
f vtd, &e.) 

APl^KNZKUw, a town or rather lar^e villaujo in tljc 
inner rhoden. It is the capital of the Catholic part of the 
canton, ami the residence, of the council of ^oveniinc nt. It 
lies in a fine valley on the river Sitter, nine miles south of 
the town of Sr. Gall, from whi<-h there is a earria<;e road to 
it. Apjxsnzell has two inns for travellers. Its popnlation 
is about 8000. It has a convent of capuchins, and n mo- 
nastery of nuns of the order of St. Clara. The mineral 
springs of Weissbad rise about two miles south of Ap- 
penzoll. The air of this country is remarkably clear and 
pure; often when the low lands of Tlinr^^au, and the b.inks 
of the lake of Constancy, an; envtdopc'd in mjst, Appenzcdl 
rnjoys a bri'jbt snn ami sky. Th(*\illaLre and dislricl of 
Gaiss, four miles N.E. of Appenzell, are celebrated as places 
of resort for invalids, \>lu) come here in summer to hrc»athe 
flic salubrious air of this elovalc'd rej^ion, and to drink the 
whey which is broujrht warm every im.riiin?^ from Ww c/ki- 
/c A? or dairies oftlieAlps. Gaisis is about 30U0 feet above 
tile level of the sea. 

APPIA'NUS, a native of Alexandria, in E^ypt. the 
author of an extensive history of the Roman empire, in the 
Greek lanj^uajjc. The time in which he lived may be fixed 
ffom several passaj^es in his writinjis. In the prefact; (c. 7) 
lio speaks of an interval of two centuries between die dicta- 
torship of Cavsar (10 or 47 H.f.) and the time when lie wrote 
his history, which brinp^s ns to the reij^n of Antoninus Pius 
(1.3S-I61 A.n.). The date tif ‘ nearly nine centuries’ from 
the foundation of Koine (c. 9) leads to the same result. 
Moreover, he speaks of Hadrian as no loii;^er alive, in two 
separate passnpres (//>c;vVv;, .38 ; and litdL Cir, i., 38). On 
the other hand, ho mentions the terrible venj^eanco which 
Trajan and his generals intlicted on the Jews in the last 
year of his life (110, 117, A.n.)i as occurring in his own 
lime {Bell. Civ. ii. 90>. Appian practised as an advocate at 
Koine under more than one ein])cror : and lie s«» far won 
the favour of the court, that he as sent to his native country 
in the im])f)rtaut otficc of ]in)curator or imperial treasurer, 
if indecil he was not pnefectiis auf^nstalis, or i^jjveriior- 
j^encral of the province of Ejrypt (see; his preface, last 
chapter). His history, instead of eiubracinf' die Roman 
empire as a whole, treats of the several provinces separatedy, 
takiiip: them up in succession as they become connected 
Avith Roman hishuy, and then p^ivinp; a continuous account 
of their relations with Rome. But to make his work a 
complete whole, he fouml it necessary t«) pve a preliminary 
vicjw of Rome under the kinp:s, and to devote a hook 
to the wars of Hannibal, which, riuininpr over so many 
countries, would otherwise have been ludicrously mutilated. 
The same motive led him to assiffii five hooks to the civil 
wars of Rome. The .subjects of his tw»nty-two hooks are: 
1. the regal period; 2. Italy (west of the A])eniiineH) ; ,3. 
Sauinite.s ; 4. Kelts ; .5. Sicily and other islands, particularly 
Crete and (Cyprus ; 6. Spain ; 7. Hannihars wars ; 8. (.'ar- 
thage and Numidia; 9. Macedonia and Illyria : 19. Greece 
and the Greek stotes of Lower Asia ; 11. Syria ; 1 2. Pont us ; 
13. the Wat'S of Marius and Sylla ; 14. those of Poinpey and 
Cfpsar; l.'i and 10. the wars against the assassins ofCtcsar; 
17. those between Antony and Augustus; IH. 19. 2U. and 
21. Egypt ; 22. the first ctuitury' of the eiiiiure (including 
tho reign of Vespasian). He appears also to have added 
afterwards histories of Dacia, Arabia. Judtea, chitdly in n;- 
ibroticc to Trajan. He speaks also of a history of his own 
lifij (Preface, c. 15). Of these, thn %ixth, seventh, eighth, 
Hio latter part of the uiiilh, the eleventh, twellih, uinl tliosc 


on tho Civil Wars, still exist* besides some fragments of tho 
others. VVe have purposely omitted the History of Parthuu 
The work entitlc<l Partltica, which is usually published with 
his works as part of the (deventh book, consiats merely of 
extracts from Plutarch’s Lives of Crass- us and Antony^ te 
which some impostor of the middle agi!s has prefixed a sliort 
]irefalorv introduction, stolen from Appian's Syrian History. 
The si>uri<)ns Pnrthica appears to have existed already in 
the enpy of Appian belonging to Photiias, who died in S91. 
The extraordinary similarity between tho supposed wuik of 
Appian aiul the acknowledged works of Plutarch had been 
long ohsorved, and had done serious injury to the reputation 
of Atipian. 11. Stcpluinus, Scaligcr, (kisauhon, speak of 
him as a convicted plagiarist. On the other hand, Xylander, 
Freinshchn, Uc'imar, hold him innocent, and f heir opinion 
has been supported by some strong arguiiients in an essay 
atIWed by Scliweighivuser to his excellent edition. The 
MM V iiisiMiion of tlie Parthian history in the eleventh ho«»k 
with Syria is contrary 1o the plan of Appian’s work, as tin; 
Romans liad no relations with Parlhia before tlie Mithridatie 
war, which is the subject of the twelfth hook ; and what is 
more decisive upon this point, he more than once in his Civil 
Bars (ii. IS, and v. (i.>) mentions his intention (o (real of 
the Parthians in a later part of his work — ‘The Parlhian 
history irill .show,’ &e, Tliesi' and other argniin'iits may 
be .seen in the essay of tin* German editor. Apjiian’s long 
IM-ofessioiial residence at Rome, as well as his Roman name, 
aiford evideiiee that he had one advantage i»mt IMutareli, 
as an historian, in possessing a jierfeet knowledge of the 
Latin language ; hut liis merits in other respi;cls are 
not great. His views of history are in general very super- 
ficial ; and as a geographer, his ignorance is startling, when 
compared w ith tho means of information which his ago and 
oirciimstancos ofiered. In speaking of tho second Pnnie. 
war (Ilwrira, 7), ho places Saguntuni (Murviedro) on iho 
north of the I))eriis, an error indeed into whicli Polybius 
may have led him. Tlu; saim; iiii.stako appears again in 
c. 10 ; and in c. 1*2 tho eJimax of confusion is completed by 
tho supposition that Saguntuni is tho same city as Carthago 
Spartagona (Carthagt'ua). In tho very same; hook, c. G, it 
is assorti'd that tho Ibonis (Ebro) emjitios itself into the 
Northern Ocean: in c. 1, that Spain e.vtomls 10,000 stadia 
in length, and as much in breadth (thus making the surface 
of tho country at least four times as large as it really is) ; 
and that tho passage from thcncc to Britain is made in half 
a day by the tide alone. 

A wretehed translation of Appian into I.atin was published 
in 1472 by Candidus, at Venice. The first edition of part 
of the Greek text was given at Paris in 15.51 by Carolus 
Sifpluinus, with tin; assistance of his brother Robert. In 
15.5 I, an improved Latin translation by Gelciiiiis was pub 
lished at Basic. But these editions were all iirmerfect. 
The Spain anii Ha nn Unit were first ])uhlislied by H. Ste- 
pbanus at Paris, in 1557. Some fragments w'cre added ]>y 
Ursinu.s at Antwerp, in 1582: the Illyria^ by Hcesehelius, 
at Augsburg, in 1599 ; and sonic more fragiueiils by 11. 
Vale.sins at l^iris, in 103 1. The best edition is that of 
ScliweighxHiser, I^eipzig, 1785» 3 vols., Svo. This edition 
contains a Latin translation, taken cliictly from lliat of 
Geleniiis, and a large body of notes. A. Mai published, in 
1 8 1 5, a letter of Appian to F ronto in t he collection of Fronto’s 
letters ; and he has also published three small fragments of 
.Apjiian in the second volume of his Script, Vet. fiova 
(^nllvciin. I’liere is a German translation by F. W. .1. 
Dilleniiis, *2 vols., 8vo., Frankfort, 1793-1 800 ; one in French, 
fiy Claude fScyssel, fob, Lyons, 1544 ; another by Odet 
Desmarres, fob, Paris, 1G59; and a translation of the five 
books of the Civil JVars, by (bimbos Don nous, appeared at 
J^iris, 1 808, .3 vols., 8vo. An English translation of Appian’s 
Anncicnt History^ &e., was printed by Raufc Nexybery and 
Henrie Byiiniiuan, in 1579, 4to.; and a translation by J. 
D. (Dryden or Davies) was^niblislied in folio, 1G96. 

A'PPI A VIA, an ancient road in Italy. It was first laid 
dow n as far as Capua by Appius Claudius, who ailerwards, 
from the loss of his sight, was called Crocus, in his censor- 
shii», II. c. 31*2. At a later period, it was continued as far as 
Briiiidisiiiin. For the tow ns through which it pa.sscd, see 
Antoni nk’h Itinkraky, near the end. The road, parts 
of which still exist, was built of squared stones, cdosely 
fitted together without cement or iron, of various sizes, 
from one to five feet. There are two strata beneath ; the 
first of rough stones cemented with mortar, the second of 
gravel, the W’hole being about three feet in depth. Tins 
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breadth of the road is about fourteen feet, so as to admit 
two carriages. , 

A'PPIUS CLAU'DIUS. [See Claudius.] 

APPLE, in Botany. [See Pykus.] 

APPLE. This fruit, which, from its hardiness and great 
abundance, combined with its excellent flavour, is one of the 
most iiuportaiit productions of cold climates, is, in its wild 
state, the austere crab-apple of the hod^^es. At what period 
it first began to ucciiiiie from cultivation the sweetness and 
other qualities which are ])cculiar tt> it in its domesticated 
stat4!, or by wlial accident the tendernty to amelioration was 
first givt.-n it, we have no means of ascertaining. All that 
w'c know is, that the apple is spoken of by Iloiner as being 
one of the fruit trees <Hiltivated in the gardens of Aleinous 
and of Laertes, that it was a favourite fruit of the Romans, 
who had many varieties, and that it has nevtjr cea.stMi to 
be Mil object of great interest with all northern nations. 

It i^» a moist inexplicable circnmstanct*, that while sonuj 
kinds of plants will produce a great niultitu<le of varieties 
when raided from seed, and are susceptible of an almost un- 
limited d(‘gri'(? of iniprovenu'nti there an? others of ver) nearly 
a similar nature which seem almost incapable of varying at 
all; and jet there are so many inslanct's of it that the fact 
>\ill not admit of doubt. Among these instanei's are the 
ap)de and the haw thorn ; millions of millions of the latter 
have been raised in this country ubme, ami yet oiir gardens 
do not contain above half-a-dozi*ii well-marked \aricties; of 
tile appl 4 ‘, on the contrary, which is, hotaiiieally, closely 
allied to I lie hawthorn, the varieties are innuTiKMahle ; in 
the last edition of the of the (Jttn/cfi of Ihc 

IToriicultura! Socifity^ 1400 are described ; and it is probable 
that tills is not innrc tlK ii half the number really known. 

In the heginiiing, varieties, it may he supposi*d, were pro- 
diKH’d accidentally, cuving to the peculiar tendency to change 
that this spi‘v*ies of fruit jKissesses. \ few varieties once ob- 
tained and placed in a garden, llurir blossoms w imld be cer- 
tain to fertilize each other mutually, giving and taking the 
peculiar pniperties of one aiiolber: if the sei‘4ls of these were 
again sown, a greater degi*i*e of variation would arise; and 
this being repealed from generation lu generation, the pro- 
geny WM)uld soon bt'gin Iti diifer so much from the original 
parents as scarcely to be recognizable. Until w'ithiii com- 
paratively a few jears, varieties W(?re procured in no otlit;r 
way than in this, and by constantly destroying inferior 
kinds as Ixitter were obtained ; but sineo the discovery of the 
clfect producesd by fertilizing one variety with another, a very 
rapid a»lvance has taken pbu*e towards bringing the apple 
to its highest state of perfection, and the cultivator has no 
longer to trust to mere ehanco for the results of his expe- 
riments. 

In procuring improved varieties of the apple, no other 
inode which leads to certain results has been discovered, 
than this of cross-fertilization: but, at the same lime, it is 
believed that the following cireaimstanccs ought to he kiqit 
ill view: 1st, the seed from wdiich the new variety is to he 
oht uned should be fully f )rin<*d, and *2d, it should be taken 
from as perfect a speidmcn as it may be practicable to 
]wocure ; for it has been found by experience, that any de- 
bility or defect in the parent is, in fniit tn'cs, very apt to bo 
communicated to their offspring. No person has lavn more 
suecessful in experiments of this kind tlian Mr. Knight, 
the President of the llorticiiltnral Society, who thus <lt‘- 
ficribc.s his method of proceeding. ‘ iMany varit‘tics of the 
apple W'cre collected, w hich had been proved to affonl, in mix- 
ture with each other, the finest ciders: a tree of each w' as 
then obtained by grafting upon a paradise stock, and these? 
trees were trained to a soiilli wall, or if grafted on a Siberian 
crab, to a west wall, till they afforded blossoms, and the 
soil in which they were planted was made? of the mo>t rich 
And favourable kind. Each hlos.soni of ibis sjiceies of fruit 
contains about twenty cdiives, or mah's, and generally five 
pointals, or females, wdiich spiang fnnn the centre' of tin? 
cup, or cavity of the blossom. The nuih?s stand in n circle 
just wdthin tlie bases of the petals, or flower leaves, and are 
formed of slender threads, each of which terminates in a 
small yellow hall, or anther. It is ncces.sary, in these cx- 
periment.s, that both the fruit and seed shouhl ottain as 
large a size, and as much perfection, as possible; and, 
tbert?fore, a few blossoms only were sufl'ercd to ivniuin 
upon each tree from which it w’as intendc.d to obtain seeds. 
A.s soon a.s the blossoms w<!re nearly full grown, eNory male 
in each was carefully extracted, proper care being taken 
lut to injure the pointals or females; and the blossoms. 


thus prepared, were closed again, and suffered to remain 
till they opened spontaneously. The blos.sonis of tlu? troi? 
which it was proposed to make the male parent of the 
future variety were accelerated by being brought into con- 
tact with the wall, or retardt?d by being detached from it, so 
that th<ise were made ft) unfold at the required period ; and 
a portion of their pollen or farina, when ready to fall iron* 
the mature antluTs, w’as, during three or four successive 
mornings, dcjiosilcd npuii the pointals of the blo.s.soms, 
which coiisi'queiitly alVorde?d st?eds. It is necessary iu this 
experiment that one variety of apple only should bear iiri- 
inulihited blossoms ; for where other varieties- are in flowci 
at the same time, the ])oilen of these will often he cotive.yetl 
by bees to the prepared blossoms ; and the result of the 
exfierimunt will in euiisccjuence he uncertain and unsa- 
tisfactory 

* Every seed, though many he? taken from a single apple, 
will allord a new and distinct variety, wliieli will generally 
he found to hear some nrseiiihlaiiei? to each of its parents. 
Exaiiipb’s of ibis art? presented in the Grange apple and 
J>)\viiloii ]iippin, and in tlu? Foxley apple and Siberian 
llai\t?y.' 

Of all the aiqile.s cultixateil by our ancestors, a very small 
niiiiibi-r only is known to the present generation. Thi.s 
may have hc?en owing to their having gradually given way 
to better kinds ; hut, in the opinion of Mr. Knight, it is 
rather lobe ascribed to an I'xpendilure of their >ilal prin- 
ciple. This di-.tiuguished pli\ siologist is of opinion, that 
no \arieties of fruit tre(?s are capable of lemaiiiiiig in per- 
fection beyond a limit<'d number of years: he thinks that 
oiler that pc-riod they suifer from the debility attendant 
upon ulil og<‘, aiul that, although their I'xisteuci? may be 
protracted by means of grafting or budding fheiii nj>on 
liealtby stocks, >(‘t that iii the end Ibey will entirely di.'.ap- 
]u*ar. This opinion is founded upon the w i'll- known facr. 
that Ibc oldest varietie.s of the apjile are now tlu* mo.st 
diseased, especially the eelehruti d goldi'ii pippin, w hich wa.-^ 
fornu*rly the eominoii hardy carler- apple of llu' [loreford- 
shire orchards, luit which is now' only preserved with dilli- 
culty in gardens. But it mu.st l)o rememhered, that how- 
ever phiusihlo this theory may he, it is open to several 
objeclioiis, among which more especially are the following: 
it i.s not impo.ssihle that the varieties alluded to by Mr. 
Knight were originally less hard} than those now* eultn ated, 
and that (heir coustilutions wa re not adapt<*<l to the cold 
sumnuu's w hich generally ]U'(?\ ail at tlie prt?seiit epoch in 
I'higland, — a suppo''iliou which is reiuleretl -ilic more pro- 
hahle by the circumstance, that the golden j>ippin still 
nourishes in all its pristine \igi>ur in the island of Madeira. 
It may also be conjc<*l lin'd that neglect was a great i*au-e 
of the ilis-jppearance of the golden pippin, and other kiicls, 
from the <’idi*r orcluirds ; for if, as is sv> often the case, tlu? 
tree's were onc(? allowed to fall into a state of decay, then 
e\erv scion taki'U from such lri't?s for the purpose of tm pa- 
gatiiin wouM carry its owji debility along with it ; and thus 
a disease, acquirijd in the first instance by lu’glect, would he 
pi'rpi'tuated according to the well known laws of vegetalile 
pli}si«dogy. (See i-iiidlcy s (.)niUnc tf the Principlus 

if p. 21, &e.) 

It is not our intention in tliis place to enter into any 
detaih'd ace»nint of the varietu?s of the apple, for which wo 
must refer our readers to W’orks treating exelu'-ively on .*’Ucli 
subjects, e.spei'iallv to the (iniile to the Orehuvd and htfeheti 
Garden : we shall rather confine onr.selvc.s to topics of 
general interest, such as the selection of \arieties for small 
gardens or orchards, the modes of pruning and planting 
thetrci's, kec'ping Ihc fruit wlu*n gathered, and propagation. 

England is celebrated for the exeellerico of its cider; u 
beverag<? which perluijis acfpiircs its highest degree of t?\- 
cellence in Hc?ivfordsliire, and the neighbouring counties. 
In those districts, it has been found that ihc be»’t varieties 
are tlu? fo.rtrhetp, a worn-out sort, much used for mix- 
ing with’ other kinds, to which it communicates strength 
and tlavoiir: the red must; the hagtoe crafty wliiib, 
however, is only good in a dry soil, on a basis of calca- 
reous stone, ill a w'arm situation and season ; the fjranfire. 
aji]de ; the ontnice pijtpin ; the forest sty re, which is 
I supposed to produce a stronger eider than any olhc?r, hut is 
I not a good bearer: die yellow Elliot; the Bennett; the 
, Siberian Ilurrey ; St ends kernel; i\\ofrint\ which is very 
hardy : aiul above all, the p^olden Ilarvetp or brandy apple. 
\ The sjieeilie, gravity of the juice of these varieties has been 
I stated by Mr. Knight to be as follows* 
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Foxwhelp . • .1076-1080 Yellow Elliot . . . 1076 the amputation, it will after a little whilo again lengthen by 

Red must loc i Bennett . , . • • 1073 means of the bud nearest its oxlrciiiity, and this latU^r will 

crab . . . .1081 Siberian Harvey . . 1091 thou ^^row so fiist as clleclually to hinder the new latond 

Gniiiire ..... 1079 Stead’s kernel • . . 1074 shoots from iieiiumni^ much vigour. Of tho latoral shout. s 

Onu 1 1^0 pippin • . . 1074 Friar .••*.. 1073 then obtainech some will be reouired to form now branches, 

Forl•^tst>re . . 107G-10SI Golden llarN’ey • - . 1085 othoMi will lie reserved for fruiting, and others will at 

Besides these, the coccagee and the Siberian bitter-sweet become fruit spurs ; the tlrst will be treated as lhn.se from 
are in much eslLiiialion. which they sprang, the second are to 1)0 cut down to witliin 

For tlie kitchen, the apple is certainly, of all ft*uits, the an inch of the bottom, whieh will f'enonilly cause the siir- 
m()j>t useful; and perhaps it is here that its utility to man mundinsjf eyes to form fruit spurs; the tliinl will be left 
is most eonspieuous, because it proves, when cooked, a . until they have borne fruit, when they are cut out so as to 
nutritious and wholesome food. In every district there is leave only a single bud behind. In all cases, the fruit 
an abundance of local varieties, which are considered by spurs, whieh, like the leading hranehes, have a leiub'iK 
their cultivators us of peculiar excelhMiee. But for those to lenj;:then, should have lliat tendency stopped by bi'in;;; 

w'ho arc anxious to pos^^*ss the kinds which have been dc- cut back to the lentrtb of abtmt tlireo inches, 

tennined by eoinparisoii to be the be.'.t of all, we should Apple-trees are trained in the form either of standards, 
recoiumeiid tlie followinj^; f,)i* summer use, the Kcsieirk dtrarjs, esjMdiers, ov fntltnnns. 

rndtifi ami iha I/uu't/tfa'ndrn ; for autumn, the IVannsleif No particular care is retiuisite in the mana^emenl c)f 
pippin and the Alfristan ; for winter and sprint?, the Bed- standards beyond iirovidiiij? them with a slraiifhl stem six 
/•a'dshire. foundling, Diofn lotes sredling, I)r, Uan'ey^ feet hiijh, and a head consisliu*? of thre<^ or four health) 
Brabant BelUjhmr^ mid Gravemtein : and for dryiii}?, the shoots to cuiunienee with; and afterwards keeping?’ the 

Norfolk Bfanfin. Of all these, the Gravenstein, Alfri*^ton, biMiudu's so pruned that the) do not chafe auaiiist eaeh 


and Brabant Bollclleur are the best. 

Of table apples, the varieties arc endless; but by far 
the ^'router part of the local sorts, and of those luiiniuoidy 
rulti\:ited, is of only sceond-rate qiialily. The finest 
varii'ty of all is Iho Cartiish nilli/hneer ; no other ecpials 
this in excellence, but it is uiiforlunately a had bt'arer. Of 
those \\hi<-h comhine prodn(‘tiveiiess and healthiness w^itli the 
highest (|uality, the six fullowini? must he considered the 
best: golden ilarrey, obf nonjKireil, flnbbartCs j/cannain, 
Kibston pippin, Dutch inignonnf\ Court of lllrk. Finally, 
the best selection that could la* made for a small pirden, 
so as to obtain a I'oiistant .‘iiiccessifOi of fruit fnmi the 
earliest to the latest season, w'niild he the followinji^, which 
are enumerated in their onler of rip<*ninj?, the lirst beinp: 
fit (or use in .Imie, and the last keepiu”- till flic end of 
April. 

White .1 uneat in*?. Foam’s pippin. 

Karly red j\lari?.iret. (.•ourt of Wick. 

White Astrachan. Golden Harvey, 

Sifii:ar loaf ])ippin. (bdden iiippin, 

BoroN itsky . Bi‘aehamw'ell. 

Oslin. Adam's pearmain. 

Siiiiinier f?f>lden pip|)in. Peiinin^ton's seedling?. 

SiiiiuiKT Thorb‘. Iluyflies's ‘?olden pippin. 

Dutchess of Oldeiihurgli. Gornisli Hi Mower. 

Wormsh*} pippin. Dutch mij^nonne. 

Kerry pippin. Uidnette dii Canada. 

Yellow liufcstrie, Syke-houso russet. 

Graveustoiu. Brad<lick's nonpareil. 

Autumn pearmain. Old nonpareil. 

(h)lden reiiu‘tle. Court-peiidu ])lat. 

Kin*r of the pippins. I.amh-Abbey pearmain. 

Ribston ])ip])in. Newtown piiipLii. 

Ill pruning the apple-triM*, ns imhu'd in all similar* castoa, 
three ohjtjcts are chieMy kept in \ie'.v; the first of w'hieh is 
to removt* superlluous, nr excessivtdy vi*?orous shoots ; the 
second is to ailmit liirht and air t*) all part'* equally; ami the 
third is to check exuberance, and thus to \)romote fruitful- 
ness. The mode of proceeding? in the two fir>t cases is so 
obvious as not to reciuire explanation; for the third, a fiov 
simple rules w'ill suMiee. As the apple is a tree of ver\ 
hardy habits, if its hraiiehes ani allowed to ;r(> mqjruncd, 
they will not produce any considerable number «»f lateral 
shoots, but will ha\o a j?reat temlency to keep len;?tli- 
enin^ fr«mi their terminal buds, winch always produce 
baiTcn and vigorous .shoots; it is the lateral shoots only 
that are fertile, and they an* so only when stunted, or in 
the slate of wdiat are technically called spurs. The mode 
of proceilurc is then ohviou>ly to destroy the teriiiiiial 
barren shoots, and hi encourage the Literal fertile ones. This 
is ctfectod by shorteninj? hack all I la? leailin^ slmols every 
voir, to a distance from their point of orijfin, which varies 
acrnrdiim to their streny:lh : where they are vi*ry slronj?, tlie 
Icii'hu'? shoots should not be rediua*d more than within 
twelve or fifleen inches of their ha.se, hut when they are 
w^eaker, they may he cut to w’ithin nine inched. By this 
means the onward growth of the hranch is momentarily 
arrested; the asceudm;;sup is itiqitdled into the lateral bud.*^, 
w*hich arc thus developed, and form hramthes, some of which 
will be sure to ^row' so slowly as to become productive ; 
fi)r notwilh.staudiii*? the cheek the oranch may receive from 


other in windy weather, nor overshadow* each iilhcr : all 
the rest i.s j?eiierally proviiled for snlliciently by nature 
hcr.'^elf. They are principally tmiploy (m 1 in planting ondi irds, 
bein*? now* .seldom admilted into j?ood *?ardens. As these 
ortdiards are of inestimahb* \aliie to the farmer and the 
peasant, the best mode of planting them cannot he too 
generally understood: we therefore select, from many others, 
tile following? methofl n*commi*nded by Mr. Knight. * Jad. 
a soil of ^ood quality he selecterl for a nursery, which 
should he trenched eijj^hteeii inches ilecp, and planted with 
seedling <*rab stocks t>f oiu? year old, eacli plant beinj? 
placed at the distance of six feet from lheothi*rs. These will 
be fit for f*■raftin^*■ at twt> years uhl ; ami an acre of t?romid, 
thus plaiiti'd, will contain about 15(H) trees, and, con.se- 
((uciitly, ciiouj?h to plant about forty acres, where each 
tree stands at Iwidvi* yards distance from others. A 
nursi*ry thus ])lauted, w’heii the trees are sevi*u or ei^ht 
years old from the seed, will form a more productive 
orchard than can ht! obtained by any other luoaii.s with 
wdiich I am acquainted ; and diirin*? the carli(*r periods of 
the )?ri)Wth ol the trees, they will he rather benefited than 
injured if the ground be planted witli potatoes, or other 
low-growing crops, with proper manure. During the 
growth of the trees in the nursery, they should not be 
pruned to single stems, without leaves, as is usually dom* 
in nurseries, hut eaeh should retain many small lateral 
branches, which will tend to make the young trees grow’ 
strong and taper in their stc‘ms, and will atlbrd much fruit 
whiht the trees are \ciy young. 1 would reconnnciid tin* 
Down! oil pippin for an e.xperiinent c4' this kiml, in prefer- 
ence to any other sariely. 

‘ At tluj end of eight or nine years from tho time when 
the trees are first planled, they will ha\t! covered with their 
branches the whole surface of the ground, and will then 
begin to injun* each other, if the whole he suifiu-ed to 
remain. At this ])eri()d, therefore, e\(‘rv other row* of trees, 
and at no distant .suhM*quent period, e\i»ry other tree in th(‘ 
remaining rows, must be taken aw'ay ; and if this bo done 
with proper can*, and leaving the roots at least two feet 
long upon each side of the trunks, such trees may he 
removed with still less risk than sucli as are much smaller. 
But to insure success, it will be iKua'Ks.iry to take oQ‘ much 
the greabfr part (if the lateral branclujs ; and tho lioles in 
which lh(? trees are to he plantcul must he made not loss 
than six feet wide, and eighteen inches deep, placing the 
turf, if the field he pasture, in the bottom, and taking care 
that the trees be m^t ])lunl(Ml deeper in the soil than tlioy* 
previously grew. Each tree will require, during the first 
year, a stake and a few hushes to protect it ; after which, 
nothing more will be wanting than to wash its trunk 
annually with lime and w*aler, and cow dung, to defend it 
from the teeth of sheep and cattle.’ 

For garden purposes, (Z/m/y' apple-trees arc so far .‘»\iperior 
to all others, that they are now almost exclusively planted. 
Independently of the little space they occupy, the .small 
degree in whicdi they overshadow the soil, and the great 
facility they offer for gathering their fruit, they arc gene- 
rally so much l)eyond the influence of high W'inds as t) 
liave but little of their crop blown down by autumnal gales, 
and their fruit is also finer than on standanls. No direc- 
tions for their management can be given better than the 
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following? excellent ohaciTalionfi of the author of tlio Guide j 
to the Orchard and Fruit Garden. | 

‘ Trees for this purpose should have their hranehes of an 
equal strength : thoi*e whh*h have been grafted one year, 
or wlnu are termed by nursoryincii Maiden plants, are the 
best ; they should not W cut down when planted, but should 
stand a year, and then be headtfd «lo\vn to tlui length of 
four or six iiiehos, according to their strength ; those will 
produce throe or four shoots from eacli cut-<lown branch, 
which will be sulllcient to form a head. At the end of 
the second year, twj> or three cjf the best placed of these 
^'rom each branch should be selected, and shortened back to 
nine, twelve, or fifteen inches i*ach, according to their 
strength, taking care to keep the head perh'ctly balaneed 
(if the exjuessiun maybe allowed), so that one side shall 
not he higluM* nor more mmienms in its branches than the 
other: ami all must he kept, as iw'ar a-- may he, at ail iMpial 
diMam-e from each other. If this n*gularity in forming the 
luad he attended to and etfected at first, there will he no 
ditli«*ulty in keeping it so afterwards, by observing either 
to I»nine to that bud immediately on the inside, next to the 
cenliv ol' the trt»e, or that immediately on the outside. Hy 
this means, viewing it from the centre, the branches will he 
produci'rl in a ])erpendi('nhir line from tlu? eye ; whereas, if 
prnnetl to a hud on llie right or left side of the branch, 
thc‘ \oung slioot will be proflm-ed in the same flireclion ; so 
that if the branches formed round a circle he not thus pruned 
to the eyes, on the riglit sncci'ssively, or the left successively, 
a vt!rv liiaterial diih'rcn<-e will be found, and the regularity 
of the tree will lie destroyed in one single* y<*ar s pruning; 
which may he readily illustrated thus: — -iix four branches, 
either in a direct line i*r to a circular lioop, at tlie distance' 
of 1 ‘ight inches from each other: let the hraneh on the left 
he called o, the second h, the third r, the fourth d; head 
down a to the left-hand hml : h to the right, c to the left, 
and (t to the right. AVlicn th(!M5 have grown a year, llioso 
between a and It. and between r ami d. will he (oniiR'hes: 
thus the disl.inees now anj not as eiglit to eight, hut as six 
to ten : whicli would retpiire two years' pruning in a eon - 
trary direct ion to restore the head to its fonin*r regularity ; 
and it must not hethrgotUni that this system of pruning will 
Imld good in every other case. 

What has just been said has rcfiM-once only to the leading 
shoots, which art? rdways pmdueed from the terminal buds 
when pruned, ami whicli alone form the figure and beauty 
of tlie tree. The intermediate space must of course he pro- 
vider! for at the same time, having a regard to the number 
of branches thus employed, that they do not crowtl each 
other. On the conlriu*\, they must he kept thin, and per- 
fectly open, so as to admit plenty of sun and air, \Yithout 
which the fruit produced will ho small and good I'or hiit 
little: the iniddh; of the tree, iinhicd, must he kept (juite 
open from the first to the last, taking caro that all the sur- 
rounding branches lead outwards, and preserve a regular 
distance from each other,' 

Espalier apple-trees were formerly mueh used, hut they 
are in all respects so greatly inferior to dwarfs, and so much 
more c\peiisi\e to keep in good order, that we omit all fur- 
ther notice of them. 

A mode of managing apple-trees called Balloon training 
has been much recoiuuunuled. It consists simply in this : 
you plant a eoiuinon standard tree, with a stem six or seven 
feet high, iunl with five or six good equal-sized branc.hes ; 
to the tip of each branch is lobe attached a c-ord which 
jiasscs under a peg driven into the ground near the stem, 
and by means of w'hi<*h the branches may he gradually 
drawn downwards so us to hi‘corac inverted, when, JVoin the 
breadth of the part of the tree whence the branches diverge, 
and the approximation of their points, the whole assumes 
the appearance of a balloon. All the care that these trees 
reiiuire is, to have their hranclujs Ui.*pt at iMpcal distant'es by 
means of a hoop, or snme such contrivance, until they are 
strong enough to preserve their arf|iiired direction, and to 
have all the shoots which will every year spring upwards 
from them carefully caii away, except such as can he 
brought down so as to fill up the spaces in the circumference 
of the balloon head. Tn?es thus managed produce an 
ubundaiice of spurs, ami when loaded with fruit are beau- 
tiful objects ; like dwarfs, they occiqiy hut little room, and 
their crop is not liable to he blown ih)\vn ; but they have 
this VC 17 disadvantage, that all their buds arc exposed 
to the sky in the spring, when they llowor : consequently 
they are liable to suffer very much IVom the effect of spring 


frosts ; so that they will scarcely ever hear, except in very 
favourable seasons, or in very mild and sheltered places. It 
is, in fact, only into gardens sloping to the soiitli or soiith- 
wc?st, and on tlic sides of valleys, that balloon apple-trees 
should he admitted. 

Many different methods of preserving apples have been 
recommended, and almost every one has some favonriti? 
plan of hi.s own. As far as our own experience goes, the 
l)cst’m<xlc is to allow the fruits, after being gathenxl, to lie till 
their superlluous moisture has evaporated, which is what is 
technically called sweatinix : the apples should then he wiped 
quite dry, wrapped in tissue paper, and stowed away in jars 
or c-hests of pure silver sand which ha.-, been pvcviouvly dried 
in an oven. They should always he takem out of the sand a 
few clays before they are wanted, and laid in <lr> fern or .-'Une 
such substance ; thi‘y then absorb oxygen, and acquire a 
little sweet rie.ss, w'hicli is necessary to lht!ir perfection. 

The apple is propaixalrd hy i-ithor budding or grafting: 
the former prai'tice is preferable for standards, the latter i«)r 
dwarfs. The stocks that are employecl are the wild crab, 
the doiiein or Knglish ])aradise, ami the French paradise 
apple. The former shf)uld he urfed for standards only, as it 
imparts too much vigour to the s<-ions to render them nui- 
nagcahlc ;is dwarfs ; the French paradise should always he 
employed for the latter, as it has the properly of stunting 
the shoots, and rendering them mueh mnio fertile. The 
douein or Knglish paradi>e sleek, which is what the Kng- 
lish nurserymen usually sell as the paradise sU.'ck, is inter- 
mediate in its effect bcdwceii the crab and the French para- 
dise, being less \igorous than the first and more so than the 
last. Wlien there is no wish to oonliiie the dwarf trees 
within a very narrow compass, this kind of stuck, which is 
1 hardier than the French paradise, is tlm proper one to em- 
ploy ; hut if the dvvarfest trees that can he procured an* 
the objects of the cultivator, tlieii (he latter only shuulil be? 
planted. 

Ill euneliisiori, it is only necijssary (o fuhl that Iht* 
season for planting the apj)lc is in ()et»»l)er or Noveniher, as 
soon a.s the leaves are dead or di.-eiduiired, and hegiimiiig 
to drop. V(‘getation at that season is not altogether torpitl, 
but goes on just em)ngh to eirihle the plants to send out a lew 
rootlets beloro winter, and to prepare themselves for taking 
advantage of the first period of growth in the succeeding 
spring- ii period, the commeneeincnl of wliich is ne\er 
exacllv known by i-xtcrnal inilicaliuns. 

APFLK, LOVK. [See Lnvk Ai-clk-I 

APPLK, PINK. [See Pi.m: Apclk.I . 

APJM.KKV, a market town and liuroiigli in the euunty 
of WeslmoreUiml, of which it is the capital; ‘270 milc.s 
N.N.W. fr.uu I.omlnn, and M S.K. of Chirlisle, IbV N. 
lat., ‘2’^ 2s' W. lung. It is upun the river Kden, which falls 
into the Solway Frith hcluw Carli^-lc ; and is by no means 
of such extent or importance as I’ormerly. It is suppo.-Ncd 
by some that Apidehy was a llmiiaii station, hut there 
is'at least no decisi\c evineueo of this; and no Homan an 
tiquities ha\e been disci .veil'd. It was, however, a ))laee 
of some iniiiortanco before the cmiquesl, ;ind eoiitinued to 
he so until the time of Henry 11., in the 22d year of who^e 
reign it was surprised and utterly deslr(»\i‘d h\ ^Villian^ 
King of Scotland. A second calamity of a similar kind in tlie 
12th yc'ar of Kichard Id., A.n. completed llu* inislor 

tunes* o4’ Appleby*. It iiexer recovered from tins blow. 
Tlie greatest part still lay in ruins in the time ».f Philip 
and Mary, ami on this aceuunl tlie leiil due to tlie crown 
W'as reduced from twenty uiaiks annually to tw'o marks, or 
\l. O-V. H(l. lluiTaks. a siiiall place at llie distance of ni-arly 
a mile, is suppo.seil to ho diTivi'd from l>in*gh walls ; and 
the remains of buildings hav«* been dug or ploughed up two 
or three miles from wliere tin? tuwn^ mnv stands. 

Appleby contains two parishes, St. KaWTeuce (in the lell*, 
and St. Michael on tlie right ‘-ide of the river. In St. Law - 
rence i.s the greater ]i;irl of the low n ; in St. Michael a few 
houses only wdiieh can he eonsideved part of the tow'ii, the 
parish of St. Michael being an agricultural one. The pa- 
rishes are sejiarule vi(*arages. The high road from London 1«) 
(kirlisle through IJrougli and Penrith passes through the lat- 
ter; and a short stiHjet and an aiicicnt stone bridge of two 
arches over the Kden lead into the main street of Appleby, 
which is irregularly built on the slope of a hill. The castle 

• TIiPVP aifliTPiiro in tin- diiti**! follic* nf 

Nu;o1miii siinl Hum of CnvihrrUtnd und fff StmurflnuH) kivi* tin* L'‘Jtl t>f 

Honryll. ; but It wuh in llik yi’.ir lhat llif fiiu* IW drli\«*rjin{ up ibr jilucis 
*v.is leviftl oil the guxornoi', soul llio e>L*iil niigbt bsivc occiui*‘Uh year Qi 
two before. 
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on a loft v hoif^ht rising from tlio river at llio upper end 
of the main street, and at the lower <mhI is the parish-church 
of St. Lawrence. The keep of the castle is in trcK>d preserva- 
tion. It is called (.'wsar's Tower, hut is notof Hoiium origin, 
though it is of great antifiuity. The principal part of the 
present eililiee was huilt in 1680, by the thenliarl of Thanet, 
in whoso family it still remains. The church of St. Law- 
roiice was nearly rohuilt in lf»5o, by the Chmntoss of I'oin- 
broko. Near th*^ church is the market-house, rebuilt in 
IS 11 in the ChUhic .style. The town-hall and shambles are 
ineommodiously plueed in the middle of tlu; main street : 
at each end of the town is an anticnl stoiu* obelisk. 
The shire-hall and new gaol arc in the parish of St. Michael 
or Bondgatc, in the part of Appleby wbirh lies on the 
north-east or right bank of the Kileii. Loth the Lent and 
Summer assi/os are held here, and the judges when on 
eirciiit have from lime iimncmorial been entertained at the 
ca>»tle. 

Towards tlio upper end of the town is an almsliousc or | 
hospital, for twelve widows and a snjjeiior, t-i* ‘ mother,* 
founded by the above-mentioned Connle>s of Pembroke : 
and near the church is a grammar-school, i‘>tahlishcd in 
the time of Klizabelh. The income of the sclu'ol is or was 
tiOt/. 1.9. 7^/. ; the number of free schular.ws six. iDi^r.sf 
rtf' lU*] if n is, iV’C. o/j Puhfir ('/lurities, p. O‘J'2.) 

The market is (»n Saturday, rhielly for corn: and there 


lia\f ; except in the case of a dotted or pointed note, from 
w Inch it takes two-thirds. Example 



Occasionally, the small note is not only written, but in- 
temlodlo be performed, as a \ ery short one. For instance ; 
a small seuiicjuaver sometimes precedes a crotchet, or a mi- 
nim, where, if it leap from a distance above to the ])iincipal 
note, which is rare, it is merely a note of animal i*»n. If 
il be the semittme, the octave, or induc'd any interval ludow 
the priiicii>al note, il is then called an (trri areal uni, or crash- 
in»te, (from arcianuirt\ ia crash, to ixannl,) and is to 
be fia-ccd and short, "i'be /a ////*<«, Framcrv ob- 

serves, yives liovlenu'^s to the air: it tberefon* is not. adaptc'd 
to musie of an c'liergt'tic or maji-stie kind. In the bands of 
an accomplished performer it i.s the most c\\])resf,ive, the 
most impassioned, a<ldition intrusted to bis discretitui. But 


are several fairs fur cattle, lu»rses, sheep, and linc’ii-cbjtli : 
Especially a cattle-fair onee a fortnight from \VhitNuii-eve to 
Michaelmas. The po])nlatutn of the horouuh of Ap])b‘by 
was, in ISiil, Sal. and of the to\Mi.-bip «)f Bondgale and 
Laiigton (Mo, together 1190; but the parities of St. Law- 
rence and St. ^liebael bad J l.jtJ and PJIM iiihabilants re- 
spectively. 

The eorporatioii consists of a. mayor, twelve aldermen, 
si.xti?en common -councilmen, and other ollicers. Tin? 
hormigh ndurned two members up to the ]>assing of the 
Jlefonri Bill, by which it was disfranchised, 

Appleby was di.stinguished hy its adherence to Charles T. 
in the contest betwc'c'ii that prince and his ])arlinment. The 
Countess of Pemhroke fortified the castle for the king, but 
it was liirced to surrender 

Al*PO(iOI ATU'RA. in music (from the Italian verb 
to lean on), commonly called a grace note, or 
iint(! of embcllisliment, but nnjn* correctly, a note of<'\pre.s- 
sion. 'riiis is invariably written in a smaller character than 
l)ie essential notes of the melody. 7'he term explains itself: 
the itjiptttr^iit/ura slinnld always have im»re or less p^es^ln•e 
of the hreaih or hand, being, when* the notation is aeeurate, 
used for the purposes of cMupbasis, especially in recitative, 
where it is cpiite as important as the notes in a larger cha- 
raeler. But in recitative it is a practice* as common as 
erroneous, to write notes 7H)t meant to he sung, ])ri‘suming 
that the singer will suppose notes to he intended which al•(^ 
not represented. Thus Handed, in Ids Jephtha^ has w'ritteu 
a recitative in the following manner: — 


.'hV: jXz- > 


\x- 


.Suc-ll IU*UH flil'M Kviftlv, 


liriiril Ihd tni)iirn«ful r:iuso uf ull your sor - rows — 

but meant it to bo sung thus : — 






Such ne\\s tlirs swift -ly. 








Ui(» mourn ■ fill c.-uisi? of nil your si>r - rows. 

It may howi vtu* he a question, whether a note having a syl- 
lable appropnatiul solely to it, can ])roperly he called an 
appftfff^iafaru ; hut all writers on the subject do, neverthe- 
less* so term ii. 

The ajtpoir trial urn takes its length, or duration, from the 
note it preccdos, whence it almost ^variably abstracts one- 


modern composers, unwilling, perhaps, to repose too nnicli 
confidence in lho.«v<.' wl^o a^<^ to exe<*ute their works, gi ne- 
rally write all that llu*y mean to be introduced, trusting 
nofldng to the judgment of tlie performi'r. 

A F BHAISKMKNT, from apprerirr^ appri.scr, or ap- 
praiser, * to set a price upon an article.' Whim goods bavt? 
hecii taken under a distress for n*ut, it i.s lu'cessary, in ordiM* 
to enable the laiullonl to sell tlieni according to the ])ro\i- 
sions of the .statute ‘J William and Mary, si*ss. i. c. Cy, that 
they should he jirevioiisly apprai.sed or valued hy two ap- 
prais(*rs. These appraisers are sworn by the sheriif, iindm- 
sherilF, or constable, to apj)rais(* the goods truly according 
to the best of tln*ir nnder.slandiiig. Alter sucli an appraise- 
ment has been made, the landlord may i)roce4!d to sell the 
goods for the best price that can be ])niemed. By the sta- 
tute dS G(*o. III. cj. 140, an ad valorem stamp duty is iin- 
posi'd upon appraisements. 

APFRAISICRS are persons employed to value |»r/)p(n-ty. 
By the statute 4(1 Cieo. 111. e. Id, it was first required that 
any person exercising the calling of an apprni.*:er should an- 
nually take out a lieensi* to act as such, stating his name 
and place of abode, and signed by two comrnissiuner.s of 
stamps. By the same statute ;i stamp duty of ti.v. was im- 
poseil upon .such licenses ; and unlicimscd persons w ere for- 
))idden to net as appraisers under a penally of .OO/. The 
same duty has hccii continued by llie General Stamp Act, 
IS Geo. HI. 0. 11*.). 

APPRKNTK’E, from njqa'cndrc^ to learn, signifies a 
person bound by indenture to m'ivc a master for a certain 
term, receiving, in return for bis service's, instruction in his 
maste*r s profession, art, or occupation. In addition to thi.s, 
the master is usually bound 1opn>vide the nec<?ssjiry food and 
clothing for (he apprentice, and sometimes to pay him small 
wages, but most commonly the masl('r receives a premium. 
Formerly the word was used to denote tho.se students of the 
common law in the societies of the inns of court wdio— not 
liuving coniplctcMl their jinifessional education by t«m years* 
study in tlnise societi<*s, at wliich lime they were cpiulified 
to b,'ave their inns and to execute the full ollice of an advo- 
cjite, upon being called by wrrit to take upon them the tlcgrce 
of serjeant-at-law '—were yet of sufiicient standing to be al - 
Iqwcd to practise in all courts of law except the court of 
C<^)nrflon Picas. This denomination of apprentice (in law 
LaJtin,.o/^7?r^?///V7V ad Icjrpm 7iobiliorcs\a]p)*cNlicii ad hataw^ 
or simply apprentirii ad le^nn) appears to have continued 
until tho close of the sixteenth century, aft<‘r which thi.s 
term fell into disuse, and we find the same class of advocates 
designated, from their pleading without the bar, as outer 
barristers, now shortened into the well-known term, barris- 
ters. (See Spelman’s G/oaw. ud i^crbiim ; Blackstuue's Com- 
m€ata 7 'i€.s\\o\, i. 23; vol. iii. 27.) 

Apprenticeship appears to have been unknown to the an- 
tients; and although it has been stated that in Rome tlio 
distribution of the citizens into companies or colleges 
according to their trades took place at an early period, wo 
can discern in the Roman history no distinct traces of sucli 
a system as apprenticeship. Its origin is to be sought in 
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the institutions of moflcm Europe, and it probably sprung 
up ill conjimrtion wilh the system of assooiiilinfi: handieraft 
trades iu the twelfili oentury, the natural result, perhaps, 
of those more general combinations of citizens or of bur- 
gesses, which were formed for the purposes of mutual Jiro- 
lection against feudal oppression. The restraint of fr<3C 
competilion, the assertion of peculiar ])riviluges, and the 
limitation of the numbers of such as should participate in 
them, were the luaia results to which those institutions 
tended; and for these purposes a nniro obvious or elVeetive 
instrument than appronliceship could hardly be found. To 
e\crcis(i a trade, it was necessary to be free of llio company 
or fraternity of that trade: and as the principal if not the 
only mode of accpiiring this Iroedoni in early times was by 
Mirving an apprenticeship to a nieiiiher of the body, it he- 
rame easy to limit thtj numhers admit led to this privilege, 
eillier iiidirecflv l>y tli(‘ length of appnmiiceship recpiircd, or 
more iiometliatelv ity limiling the immbi*r of apiiri*ntict‘s to 
Ih* taUeii by (‘och master. So strict in some instances were 
tbe^e rcgiilalions, thal no master was alU»wc<l to take as an 
ap|irentn*e any but bis own son. In auriciillure, apprioi 
licc.shij), though ill S(»nie comparalividy later iiisluiices (oi* 
conragiMl by \K)sitwe laws, has never prevaile*! to any great 
e\teiit. wbieli is prohahly to be attrihiiled to its origin as a 
part (»f the syslmn of a.'.sociatcil trades. The tendency to 
assoeial iou ind»‘ed is not strong among the agrienl! ural 
])opnlalion, et)mhinaUon being, to the seattma’il inhabitants of 
tile country, ineon\ enient and olhm nnpraeticahli* ; wheri'as 
the inhahitanls of towns are, ])y their very position, inviteil 

to it. 

Snhscfinently to the twelfth centuri, atiprenlict'ship lias 
])n:vailed in almost evers part of Kiirope. In FraiuHi, (Jer 
many, Italy, and Spain, it may he distinctly tr.uaal, and it 
lirohaldy exislcil in various other countries. It is assm-ted 
iiy Adam Smith, that se\eu years seem autiently to have 
heiMi all over Kuro[ai the usual term i‘stabhshcd for tin 
lurali».»ii >)f apprt‘ntit‘«'ships in most trades. There sci-nis, 
howe\er, to ha\e ln‘t‘n no settled rule on this subject, for 
her** is aluindant. e\ideuce t«) show that tlie custom iu this 
respect varied not only in dill'ereiit countries, Imt in dillereiil 
incorporale*! trades in the same town. 

In Italy, the Latin term for the <*ontra<'t of apprenticeship 
was wranmitatin. From an old form of an Italian lu- 
st rimn*nt, gi\en by Heim* in his leanu’d work J)r (W/rirZ/.v 
Oitifictntu it ajipears that the eontracl, which in most re- 
spects closely resembled English indenlur<*s of ap])reu- | 
tieeship, was signed h\ the lather or other lru!nd of the lioy 
who was to be bound, and not by the hoy himself, the 
latter testifying his consent to the agreement merely by 
being present. 

In Fram*e, tlie trading associations prevailed to a great 
('\lent tinder the names of ‘ Corps de. Marchauds ' and 
‘ Conununanh's.’ At the latter eml of lla; sexmitemith 
century, there were iu Paris six ‘C\)rps de Marchauds,' and 
one hundred and twent\ -niiui * ( \»mmuiiaut*'s,' or comiianies | 
r>f tradesmen, each iVaUuMiily haMiig their own rules ami i 
laws. Among these bodies the dui:iti*>u *d' apprenticeship 
\ aried from three to eight or ten years. It was an invariable 
rule ill the ‘ Corps de Marchamls,’ whieh w as generally 
followi*d ill the ‘ Commumiutes,' tliat no master should ha\e 
more than one apprenti<*,e at a time. Tluae was also a re- 
guhiliun that no one could exorcise Ids trade as a master 
until, in adilition to his apprenticeship, he had served a 
certain number of years as a jimriieMjian. During the 
hitler term he was called the ‘ c*impagnon ‘ of his master, 
and the term itself was called his ‘ compagnoiiage.' He 
had also, hid'ore being admitted to practise his trade as 
master, to dehvc’r to the ‘ jurunde,* or wardens of the com- 
pany, a specimen of his prolh ieiicy in his art, called his 
• chef d’leuvre.’ Ho was then s.iid ‘ a^pirer a hi inailrise.' 
The sons of merchants living in their fathers’ house till 
seventeen years of age, and following his trade, were r<!* 
]>nied to have served their appreiiliceshiti, and became 
mitilled to Iho privileges incidental to it without being 
actually hound. These c*.>nipanieK or associations were 
finally abolished at the revolution, wh*;n a perfect freedom 
of industry was recognized by the laws, and this, with a few 
exceptions, has continued to the present day. Hut though 
the contract of apprenticeship has ceased in France to ho 
imperative upon the artisan, it has not fallen into disuse ; 
and an act passed the 12th of April, 1 pre.*%crihcs the 
rights and duties b«>th of master and apprentice. It do».*s 
not, however, lay down any particular form, and leaves the 


time and other conditions of the contract to be determined 
by the parties. 

Tn Germany, though wo find the same institution, it varies 
not only in the name, but has Homo oilier remarkable pecu- 
liarities. The com])anics there called zihift(\ or 

innun^va^ appear to have exercised in many respects a 
sort of judicial control over then* mernhers, and, either 
on account of moral or physical deflects, to have r**fus*'fl 
admission to applicants for freedom at the disiretion «»f 
the elders or musters. They seem to have occasi»»na lly 

idinilted workmtMiwho had not served a r*'gulai* ipprim* 
tieeship into tht; lower class of members of a trade; hut t*i 
become masters was only allowed to those whi» had gone 
through the regular stages of instruction. 'Fhe (Miir^e 
which coiiliniu*s to the prcscuit day is as follows: — '|*!u! 
appn'iitiee. alh r having served tlie term ])re.serihe(l by his 
indenture v-/o*/V;/'), is admitted into tin.’ company 

us a cmnpaiiKMi (gv'.v/ //>. winch c(M*n’sporids in many re- 
specD ti» lh*.‘ French lla\ing passed ihnaigh 

the years of his a|n»r*‘nti4*<*slhp, <*all<'*l //■/# /* />./ ///’c, salTsfac- 
tonly, he heeoim's eiititliMi to receive iVoin the mastcMs and 
eompaiii«ms (jf the goil*l ii ccrtiticale, *jr gcMi(*ral Icttet ul‘ re- 
eommeiulution (/v/zz/f/vr//////), which lest ilh*s that In* has duly 
served his appreiitieeslnp, and has hi.‘t‘n admitted a memhi*r 
ol‘ the company, and commands him ti) the gtiud oillcfs of 
llu* societii's of the saim* cialt, wherewr he may appK fur ’ 
them. With this «*ertilicate the yming artisan '^ets out *iii 
liis travels, which often occupy •several yi?ars, called tranilvf- 
supporting hiiiistdl’ 1)> workino as a j*)nrm*\man in 
his ])arlicul ir art or trade in the various towns ni whn li In; 
f<‘m]>*n‘arilv eslahlishcs himself, and availing him-^i lf «■! his 
hit mi-KrlntJ t to proeiire admission iiit*» the f* lUiWship .iml 
]U‘ivileges ot his hn»ther workmen of the same craft. On 
Ins letuni home, he is eiititleih upon imKlucing < **r(ilu ales 
of his good e*mduct during his trumhl ju}vrt\ to he«*i>mi‘ a 
master. In (iennany, the jierioils *if serv iimlt.* have varii 
in dilferent states ami at ihtfereni, periods; in giMieral, t! 
term is seven vears ; hut in soim* instances a-ii a]ipri*iitiei 
ship of five or three y**ars is siiHi* ient. 

Neither in Ireland nnj- in Scotlaml have the law s relatimg 
to assoei.iti*<l trades or apprenti<*es been very ri'jorously 
enforced. Jn tli*^ former, the same svsteiii of guilds ami 
c*ompanies eertainly exisfeil ; hut, as it was the polic y *if the 
English government to em*ourage <elth*rs lh(‘re, little at- 
tention was paid to their cxcliisiv*' [irivik'gc^s ; and in li»72 
tin* Ivonl Lieiilemnit and Gouneil, umh'i* authority of an 
Ael of l*arhament. isMied a set of rules and re gulations 
lor all th«* walled towns in Ireland, by vvhieli aiiv toivigmu* 
was allowed t*) hc'eoim* free o\' the guilds ami 1i%*teriiilies of 
tradesmen on payment of a line of ‘JU n. A statute €*oiit;iiii- 
ing very similar eiiac-timnits vv as passed iu 111 Geoigc* HI. 
The term of a\)preiiticeship, also, in Ireland, was of a. 
moderate length, live \ears being- refpiired b\ '2 Anm*, c. 4, 
for the linen manufacture, whieh, h\ Hi George I., <*. *J. was 
reduced to four years, dt is .is-ert*Ml by Adam Sinitli, that 
then* is no eouiitry in Europe iu which corporation laws 
ho little oppressive us iu Sc*)thiml. I'hree w*ars are 
then? a common term cd’ a])prenlic'eship oven ui the iiieiu* 
trades, hut there is no general law on tlu; subject, the custom 
being different in dilferent **oiuiiiumlies. 

It is, perha]>s, imiios-iihlc; to a^cerlaiii jireci^ely at \vh:it 
time a])prentieeshi]vs first came into gener.d use* m England. 
But that the iii.stitiitaui one ofvejy old *lale is certain, 
being pirobahly c*>nlcmpora tii'oiis w llh the formation «>f the 
guilds or companies of tr,ul**siuen. In the* s*aliile> of the 
realm, however, IIumc is no ref.Teiiee to such an iiistiliitioii 
for about 2(M) >eaTS after ibe guihls are known to have existed, 
apinvntiees TuMiig lirst im ideiitally noliciMl in an act (1*2 
Rich. II.c. .{) ])assed iii I kss. But that about this lime 
appreiitic esliip had hci'cuiie i xtreiiiidy common is ])r wed i>y 
a statute' passcil in J4<)o-o (/ Henry IV. c. 17), which con - 
fains the* .•singular enactment, that no one shall hind his mui 
or daughter appivulieo uuLishs ho hav.5 land or rent to the 
\ alue of 2t»v. by the >ear; the cause of which ])rov ision is 
stilled U) !»*• tlui scarcity of labourers in hushandry, iiic-on- 
.sec juence of the custom of hiiuling ehildreii a]>prciitiei‘s 
trades. In the act Henry VI. e. II) whieh repegli-d 
this statute iu favour of the eiiy of ].on(lon, the putting and 
taking of apprentiees is stated to have been at that lime ti 
custom of London time out of mind. The sairn? statute was 
reiiealed (by the 11th Henry X’ll.c. Ii) in favour of th*' 
citizens of Norwich, and (by the 12th Henry \ I L e. 1 1 in 
favour of the worstod-makcrii of Norfolk; ami in the Dnnier 
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act wo ftn<l tlic first monl'oii of any pai'tioular torm of spivi- 
tu<lo» till; *>r(lu‘ >v<.»r>.U*<l-slu*i‘riTS i»i‘ Norwifli boiivj: 

oontirinoil |»y it, b iv(jiiirt*(l ;iii appri ntioet'hij) of suvou 
years. KxcVpt in jA)nil*)n, it does not uppear Unit at an 
L*arl\ tliLMHi was in any uniform prachro in 

tin's ivsp(.*t‘t, but Unit the iluralioii of the apprcii'iictvdiip was 
a matter for a»:reeinc*nt b<?t\vcen the parties to the eontraet. 
In Madox’s Furmalarc An^ticmiifm^Xhvvo is an indent nre 
of ap])reiiticeship dated in tlie rei{»ii of lli nrv IV., whit h is 
near!) in the same form as the inodorn iiislniiuent : and in 
that ease the binding is to a carpenter for six yi‘ars. Jt is, 
however, probahle that bidbre tlie slatnio uf ih«' atb Kli/. 
e. -I, the term of aj))»renti<*cship was st'ldnm Ii'ss than se\cii 
yc'urs. In London, lln> period ofsevni years at the b'n^i. wat, 
«?\pressly pres<;riln*(| by the eusl(»in as llu* sliui'test ti-nn ; 
and Sir TJionias Smith, in his ('nninvittircullh nf 
writh’ii about the tinn.'of th<; passing- ol the raatiito of Kli/., 
says, in reiermiee to the previous practice, tbat tlie appren- 
tice ‘ .'^oi-vei.ii, some fiir seven or eiuhl }i?:irs, some nine or 
ten year'i, as the master and tlie friends of the }ounp: man 
shali think meet, or <-an a;j:ree loeetlier.’ 

The statute of thti 5 aii l G Kdw. VI. e. 8, w]ii<dj cniiets 
that no pi'vsoii shall weave broad woollen elovb, nnle'--; be 
have served a seven years' apprmiticeship, may be addn«*ed 
as a lurtbor proof that this term was la*'t l»econi!n!.r tlie 
* eaislomary om*. when, by the :)lb Kliz. »\ I, it was madi* tla' 
law of the land, and om? unilbnii practice in all trade.', in- 
troilneeil throu^houlKnjrland. lint neither by that .'-tatuie, 
nor by the customs of J 4 ondon and Norw icb, w lii<'h wimv 
excepted liy the act, was a kjii^er term of ajijiivntiee.sUip 
than seven years forbidden. 

The London apprcntic<»s, in e:ii*I\ limes, wei\‘ an im|)m'tanl. 
and often ii forniidabie boiI\. I’hev derived e-inveipujiue 
from their nuiiiluu's, tlie superior birth of many of them, 
Jiml the wealth of iJieir masters, but particiihirlx from tlnur 
union, and the sjiirit of freemasonry which prevaile<l ainonir 
them. Idle iintboi* of a curious jioem publi^iu.'d in 18 17, 
ciitill(.‘d W/c Uf^nnur o/ LnNtinj/ oliM'rve.s, in 

liis preface, that ‘ from all shires and c<mnlii*» of tlie Km;' - 
dom of England and dominion of Wales, the soinis of 
knights, es»|uiers, .irenllemen, ministers, yeiiiiKMi, and 
tradesmen, copie up fVtmi their partimilar tdace.-^ of nativity 
and arc hound to be priuititavs in London.' Jleatso nienlunis 
* tli(‘ unanimous corresjiondence that is amon;4si tliat innu- 
iKH'rable company.’ 

It may be readily supposed that such a body, in the 
midst of a lari»c metropolis, densely crowded with popu- 
lation, and fivipientcd by slran^iir.s of all kinds, was 
not a little obnoxious to the police; and accordin^lv, we 
find ill tlie sixleeiilb and soveiiteeiitb i-eiilurie.'s a con.''»taut 
succe^ioii of tumults, and soim* instances of .morions and 


Tn IGSl, w’lion r-baib*s TT. was desirous of stroii^tbeiuiiq: 
bis hands in every way ai^aiust the corporation of l^omlon, 
be thouj^lit it lUK’essary to endeavour to secure the favour of 
the apprentices, and sent tliem a brace of bucks for their 
annual dinner at Sadlers’ I lall, where several of his jiriii- 
eipal courtiers dined with tiiem. Tho appivnliee.s how- 
ever, were divided in opinion; for there wen* niuaerous pe- 
titions from them both for and against the measures of tlm 
Court. 

Suhse^liicntly to this time their union a])pcam to have 
been jj^radually di.-'.solved, and w'e do not fiufl them a^ain 
aelinp in a body. After Ibev bad ceased bow evi*r 

t') foini a ^ejiarale cbC'S, the law's whieb bad called ibein 
into e\i'.tenct\ ili ai;;!) partially repealed as to s«ime trades, 
coll! i u ued ;j:‘ ner;«ny in force; nor was it until a very late 
pcri'xl tli.it the propjo-r, of more liberal opinions fmallv ])nt 
aii cud to them. IhU tile exclusive spirit whiidi bad dic,- 
I'lted tluuu was >'i far iiiodilh’d by the spirit of Kni'li.'*li 
ii’ocrly, that tla* moiiupolios Upheld by them were never so 
si 1 icily cMl‘.rie<l. iut the evil of tlmiii so mucli felt in this 
cunilry as on the f-onlinent. Vt>r not only were the appren- 
ticc-lau,, cmidcinnecl l»y tin* lilxM'al and s]ieculative jilnloso- 
plier, but tlu*j f'liuid no fiivoiir in the courts of law. 'I'lu y 
were fiispicni ly ri'probated by judpi\s and leiral writers; and 
Lord (l« iainiic<.*d tlieui as beidf.; ‘ ajjain.-.t the 

irilural i-iiib<.s nf man, and contrary to the cuiiinioii law 
rinlil ' of till' laai'l.' .Vcliiui- upon this view of Ibt* ini]M»licy 
of the s^^^|^‘lu, the d{ civ.iM]is of the faairts tiuuhvl raihcr to 
Confine than to exbaul the ir.lluence of the statute of liiliza- 
l»eth, and thus the oper.ituui oi‘ it was limited to market- 
low ns, ami to tho>e trailer which vvcmc judually in exi.stcnce 
;il the lime it was passed. And althou”]i, in c(inse(]uciice of 
ibis doctrine, iiianv absurd aiiomalu'S and incom istiaicies 
were introducerl, jrl, the e\cliisi(»n of some manufactures, 
and pailicidarlv of the principal ones of iMaiiclu'sttu* and 
Ijirminc'ham, fnaii tli«* opi raliun of tlu; act, liail prol>altly a 
lavouralile ell'ect ni cau^in;.^■ it to be less strictly enforced 
c\< ii acraiiisl tliose wlio were behl to be liable to it. It was 
proved by a mass of extremely int<*re.din^- evidtuice pruduct'd 
liefore a <M)ininittoe of the Hou.se of (.'oiniuojis in 1814, tbat 
the proviriioiis »»f the .statute of Kli/abelb neither vvc*re, laa* 
could he, <’JiiTi(‘d into eU’ecI in onr inijirovcd stale of trade 
and maniilaclnivs. An alteration in the law could (here 
fore bi! no lonp^er di.layed, Aiul thou^li llie (jiiestiuii wa.s 
bri/u;^lit liefore the lej^islatiire on a ixdition prayinc- iliat 
the oth Kliz. c. I, uii}?ht bo rendered more effecluiil, tho 
re.'-iilt was liio ])assiii«; of ati act ( .3 1 (leo. Ill c. 00) by vvliich 
tli:it statute, so far as it enacts tbat no per.son .shall exer- 
cise any tra<le wiiliout luivinj.* .served a stneii years' a])prcn- 
tic'i'sbn) l(» it, wasvvbollv re|)eale«l. I'iicre is in the act of 
o 1 (il‘0. 111. c. 00. a nvervation in favour of the customs 


ulcirmin^' insurrections arising aiiioim* the appientici's. 'rims 
the fat.il rit)t in JAiiidon ajiuin^t forci;in arlilicers, wbicli 
tO(dv jdace on the 1st oi'IVIay, lot 7, and IV<un winch lluit day 
xvas called ‘ Evil May Day,' was cojumenced and cncoii- 
ra*t‘ed by the apprentices. 

Ill the year Li‘K3, certain apprentices in London were 
impri.suneil by the Star-C-hamber for a riot; ujkui wbic.h, 
Kiiveral «jf their Jelhivvs assembU.'d and rtdeased them hy 
bivakiiii.^ open tho prisons. Many of these were taken and 
publicly whijipod by order of the Lord Mavor. This caused 
a mtirh more ihrmjdablc disturbance ; for *4iU0 or dcu 


appn.'iittccs a.s.stiuiblcd in T<iwer-strv(*l, and imircbed wilb a 
drum ill a warlike manner to take pos.sivssion of the person 
of the Lord Mayor, amk upon the principle of relahaliuii, to 
whip him throuj^h ibc otivel.s. »Scv<!ral of the nni^lead<-is 


in tlii.s riot were tried and convicted of hi;^li treason. (Sr 
Ci'imina! Trif^iis, vul. i. p. .317.) 

In the troubles of tho civil wars the apprentices of l^oiido 
tiKik an active part as a poli(ic:d body ; numerous petition 
were presented from them t«) the parliament, and the 
WHuved the thanks of the House ‘ for their ^ood afil‘c1ions 
ISor did they confim* their iiiteri'ereiice mm-ely to jietitiom 
but, under K!inctij»n of an onliimiioe of parliament promisiii: 
to them security ajraiii.sl forfeiture of their inilmitures, I be 
weie inrolled into a sort of militia. Iliey also took part ii 
the ie.sloraUon. and in the ivi^rn nf Cdiarles I L the v wer 
'» luuu.lts. Th« last horious Hot ii 
whioh they were coueeruu<l took ,.hue in iGtia. Oa (hi 

tu.unltuouslv tosellu. 
•lurinR tho hohUays. and proceetled U, ,,„li di.wu thc disor 
derly houses m tho city. l-\.r this e.xploii. Boveral of ll;,;r 
wore tried and execute' . for high treason. 


iml k}e-law s(4 tin.* cil> (d’ London, and of other corpi rate 
t(»w ns, ‘but in {.iciicial tlie necessity of apprenticeship, as a 
iiieaiii of access to parlicnkir trades, is abolished, and a per- 
fect libe rty, in this respect, is c.stablisbed. 

Apprenticeship, llmnoli no lonoer ab.S(diilely iicces.sary, 
still continues to be the Usual mode of learn'iio a trade, and 
as such is recooiiiscd by law ; it may llicrtifore be useful to 
mention, in a summarv manner, some of the leaning provi- 
sions t»f llu! law upon Ibe subjec.l. IJy the coiiimon law, 
an infant, or pi-rsoii under tiie ago of tvveuty-one years, 
bi'ing unable to coiitrai-’t any obligation except for his 
own benefit, cannot bind liiniself apprentice so as to en- 
title bis master to an action of covenant for departing his 
service, or other breacljcs of llie indenture. The .statute ol 
.) Kliz. c. 4, s. 4;i and 43, enacts that every person iKiund 
by iiidenUire according to the stalule, allliougb witliin 
the age of twenty-one, sluill be bound as ami>ly» to every 
intent, as if he were of lull age. Jlul by these words of the 
staluti*, the infant is not so bound as that a remedy lies 
against him ujinii any covtuiunt of the indenture: and it 
lias therefore been a common practicci for a relation or frimnl 
to be joined as a coutragjLing parly in the indeiilnre, and en- 
gaging for the fuAthful dlsottarge of the agreement, llul by 
ibc custom of Lomlon/un infant, umiiarried and above the 
age of fourteen, may bind liiftinelf apprentice to a ireemaii 
of London, and it is said lluit, by force of the custom, the 
master may have such remedy against liiin u.s if he wore of 
full age, and conscquimlly an action of covenant. Any 
ju rson under the ago of iwenty-onc years is, by 5 KUx. r. 4, 
s. 35 and 3li, coinpelluble to be bound ajiprcnlice, if so ref|uiri*»l 
b> any liousehoidcr using half a jiloiigh of land in tillage. 
The same act also provides that tho binding must bo bi 
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inclontiire, so that hy flood-poll, or l)y nn ^^x^oornonl 

to oxooutf an indontun*, or a parol iMudin^, liavo biMoi Iicid 
not to constitute an appronlioo.shij), hy statute* 

31 Giio. n. c. 11, a bindinj:»- hy doed not indoiitod uill tnialilc 
a person to tj;ain a seltlonn'iit. 

By statute of d'l Eliz. c. J, oon/irmod hy 8 and *> Win. III. 
e. 30, and hy subsequent arts, the eluircii\vard(*ns and over- 
soers of a purisli, with the? assent <jf twoJustic*?s i»f t)io ]»eace, 
may t)ind ehihlren of ]):iu|um‘s appivnlires till the afro of 
twenty-one, and not only persons in Imshaiidry ami trade, hut 
firfoitlemou of fortune and t:ler;^ynieu may iw* eoiupelled to 
take them. But if such master is dissatisfhMl, hf?may appisil 
to the sessions. I’arish apprentices may also ht* luiund 
(J and 3 Anne, e. i\) to the sea service: and mash'rs and 
owners of sliij)s are obliged to take one* or inure areordinu; to 
the tonn.iLve of the vessel. N'ariuus rei'ulali>>ns lane betoi 
made hy several acts •)!' parliament, and in parlieular l»y 
5(i (ie«). in. e. I.'P), for fMisurin** that parish ap])rf*Mliees 
.sball he IhhumI to ])rop( r masters, and seiMiriuL? tliein from 
ill-1ri‘alinent. A setlleiiient is {iainetl hy ai»preuti<*i--v in live 
parish where they last resided fort) thns duriin*. the serviet*. 
(i;i and 1-1 Gar. 11. e. 1-2.) [See lhn.>it. L.vv/ and Sktijo:- 
.ArKNT.J 

An indenture cannot he as>-i;^ned over, eltlier by eoninmn 
law i)r e(|nilv, hut In eu-toni i1 may. 3 Incs. 1»\ ihe enslom 
of l.fuidon and other places it m.iy hii doia* hy a ‘ l\n ii-over. 
Parish apprentices ma\ also, (.J2(h*o. III. ('. ^7, 7,) witli 

the consent of fw<» justii’cs, he assiiiiii.d om*i* hy iiidia** (Mnent 
on Ihe indi*ntnre^ 

An iiideiilnre is di*tenninable hy Ihe eon-ont of all I he 
j»arties t«> it; also h} tlu* <h‘atli f)!' the ma* h*r, :'ip['renliee- 
sliip liein*; a personal trust hetwei'ii master ami siMwanl. 
But i( i:k said that the exet uior inav hind Ihe aiqu’enlieti t«i 
anollier mas'.'o* for the remainder of Ins h*rm. And if there 
is any e«iv(}iiant lor inamleivanee, tlu* executor is houml 
disehar^n* thi-J as far as h'* has assets. In Ihe ease of a 
jiarisli apprenliiv (:>2 ff o. 111. e. .0 7, s. f), tin’s ohHuah iU 
oul}’ lasts for lhr<*e iiitnilhs, where tlie appreiitiee-ftMi is not 
iiion* than 0/., and llie iiidmilnre i>. llitm at an < nd, unle^ts 
upon ap[diealioii hy the widow or exeeiihn’, i^e. of Ihe iiia-ler 
to two juslici's, Ihe appriMiliee is ordercfl to ser\e sueli apjdi- 
eant for this remainder of the term. By the en-tom o( Lon- 
»hm, if tlui iiiashT of an apprentice dii*, the ser\ie«* must lu* 
eontiuucd with Ihewidinv, if ^he eonlinm* to can*) (jii the 
trade. In oilier eases, it is ilieumhmit on the e\eeutv>r lo 
pul the apiu’eiiliee to another luaj^ter <d’ tlie same trarle. By 
till* Bankrupt's Act, G (Jeo. IV.c, 10. s. I'.h it is tmaeled, tli.it 
tlie issuiiio' of a eonimis.'iou n^aitist a master shall he a eoin- 
]>li‘ti* diseharii'e of an indeotiiK* of aj>preiilice'.hip ; and 
where an appret.liee-fee has heeii paid to tin* haiikrupl, the 
eoinmissioners are anlhorized to order any sum h» he paid 
out of the estate for tlui use of tlie apprentice w liitdi lluw' 
may think re.isonahle. 

A master may hy law moderately chastise his apprentice 
for misl)eha\ ionr. lie eaiiiiot. of liiis ow n accord, diseh a I'i^e 
him. But if he have any eomplaini af»ainsj him, or the 
a]iprentice aj^ainst his master, on ajqdieation of either parly 
to the se.ssions, by .> Eliz. c. I, or to two justices in th<^ 
case of a parish apprentice, hy 20 (ieo. Jl. <•. 10, and ollu r 
acts, a pow'(;r is j^^iveii lo punish or to distdiarj^e tlu* appren- 
tice, and in some eases to line the master. I f any appri iilii-e, 
whose premium does not exceed 10/., run away from lus 
master, he maybe compelled <8 (tco, Ill.e. 20 ) to seiwe 
beyond his t<‘rm for the lime lie alisi-nled liim'^elf, or make 
suitable satisfaction, or he imjn-isoned for ihret* iimnilis. If 
he enters another ])erson's scM’viee, his master is ent'^lod to 
his earnings, and he may hriii” an action ap;aiiisr any one 
who has (‘iitieed him aw. ay. 

In J.iOndon, in case of miseondnet hy the masier towards 
the apprentice, or hy the appn ntiee huMirds the master, 
either party may sninmon the othea- hetoie the idiamhi rlain, 
wlio has power to adjudicate helwecii them, and, upon tlie 
disohedieiU'C or refractory conduct of either party, uniy 
eoinmit the ollender to Bridewoll. 

The main ohjec*lions to appri*nlic<'Nhi])are, il.s interlhrenoe 
with the properly which every man l.as, or on p, hi to have, 
ill his own labour, and its ciiernachiiient iml only on the 
liberty of the workman, but aNo of those wlio mipht he 
disposed to employ him, and who may safely be alhnverl to 
iudpe whether he is 111 to he einplo> ed nr not. To require 
in Ihe more common nieelninieal trailes tlie same lenplh of 
apprenticeship as in the nicer and more diflieult arts, is 111 a* 
iiifcbtly unuccosstiry and inexpedient, and it is obvi-ais that 


Ion" apprenticeships have a tendency ratlici* to repress Ih in 
eiieourape a love of industry, as an apprentiet? is «*\ehided 
I'roin the preati’st incentive to vuliinlai y labour, namely, a 
purtii ipation in the fruits of his exertions or skill. Most of 
these ohjecHoiis apply to apprenticesliip as a iieeessarj 
rather than a voluntary contract, and are of course removtMl 
hy the present state of the law. At the ape at which ap- 
])rentiecs arc* usually hound some subjection to restraint is 
ilesirahle : and, whclher hy heinp hound as an apprentice, 
or ]»y wurkinp .as a joiiriieymMii, a work man is most likely 
to i!ain a eoiuplett; knowleilpe of his trarle, and to aC(|uiro 
habits ofinrlustrv, may he left 1«) the rlelermiiuitiou of thoso 
who ;irr* pnietieaily int(*r<’*-fed in the rpiestioii. 

A BPROAl ' II ES, thr* peiieral term piven to the trenches 
e\e:i\atcd hy the besioper, for tin* purpose of fovininp marls, 
b\ winch he may atlvanet* from liis camp lo the fr^ol rjf ihrj 
breach marb' in ibe walls of a foriress without heinp exjiosed 
t(j lb(i \iew of the delenders. ’’I’hese appnaiehes .somelinics 
eoii'-ist ef <*overinp masses only, fornierl e-ither with earth in 
ba‘js, with faM-ines, stulfed paliinns, wool-packs, or hales of 
eoll'Uj. 

A BPKON’KK. By our anticnl l:iw\ wdiert; a pr rson who 
bad b«‘eu arre-^n*d, iuniri>«»iii*<l, and indiefi-d for treason or 
feloiiN. et-nfe'^^ed tlu*. crime cliarped ill the indictment, and 
wa-. arlmittoil b\ the court to reveal on oath the accomplir*es 
of his oil ill, he wa-> callerl an apprnrPr. , 

'rile jufh>o i,r i.ouit miplit in their ili^cvetiun pive judp- 
mmif ami awavtl <'\e<‘Uii(Hi iqion the party eonfessinp, or 
ad’nit him to br* an approver. In the latter ease a eoroiu*r 
was directed to receise ami rer*ord the jiarticulars of tho 
at)pr. .\i r's disrdosun*, which was callerl an 0/7 /-u/. and |. nj- 

' .!*. tlu’i'eU])on issued to a]»|)ridieml ami li \ the upfir/frrs^ 

\i/. tin* pernoiiv. wlioiii the aiqM*o\er had iiiqiearhed as the 
)):i! lni‘rs ol' his » rime. 

As ilio ;ipt)ro\er, ill re\«’alinp liis aeeompliros, rendered 
liitusel r liable lo llie juini-'liiinoil due tr) ihe erinie wbicb ho 
bad eoiifesM'd, and was only resju’ted at tlu* di^enMioii of 
tilt* eouit, il was eonci‘i\erl llial :in rna usat a n, made under 
suel^ eirciinislance^, was entitled to tieeiihar en-dit, ami tlui 
aeeuinplires were tlu relbn* [Uil utou tbeir trial without the 
iiitLr\4‘ntion of a prand jury. 

Here, Iiowimt, as in oilier ajipeals [see Acpkai.) tlu* 
(»arlii‘s .l(•<•u-ell hv tln^ a]q)rover were allowed to eboosj* the 
inode of trial, and the apppiser inipbt be compelled In llphi, 
each ol’ id, ^ aeeonipliees in suc(‘e-*sion. But, iiijliki* an ap- 
}»eal an iiiiioeent ]) tm'Ii, the pro'^eention^ at the suit of 
an a)»pro\er miplit be deleated ami iliseiiarLied by a ]t:irdou 
piante«l by lliti kinp either to Ihe ajiprover or to the ap- 

pelKi*. 

Ifllic appm\er fa.ihsl to make piuid his appeal, judpmeiit 
ol' de.illi was eisuji a'.iain'.t idm. If he siea-eiMled in eon - 
\ielim.i the a}»pelb‘e, then he was entitled to a small daily 
allowama* from tlu* time of beinp admitted approver, and lo 
a pardon from tlur kinp. 

'I’lie apjieal b\ apt)rove’'s had ht*i.*oiiic obsol»*ti* hefort* the 
al)ol!jion ol’ii hy parliaim*n1 ; and the present ]n'aetie«‘ is to 
jiixd’er a hill ot iudu*lnu nt auainst all partii's iuijdieated in 
the <*liaree, and to permit tlu* eriminal who <’ouIV‘:sm*s his 
puilt to pive evidence iipaiii't his companions before the 
arand jury. If iijion the trial the demeanour and testiimuiy 
ofllu* aeeompli«*<* is sal isfaclorv to tlu* 4'onrt, he is nreoin 
meiuli-d to llu* mercy 4)1 the crown, (See 2 Hawk. Crntrii 
ell. 2 1.) 

A IMM\U \ 1 M ATION, from tlur Latin, siirnilus a tirmr- 
///p’ //'«//■ /»^ In iirillu*UKil ii‘s, n’sult't .iri.* said to bo tluiiKl 
by appr(»\ima1ion. wlu n the ])iMe4*ss empb»^ ed pives nearly, 
bill mil e\a4‘ll\, the resiil,- reqiiinul. 

Slrietl\ speakinp, llu*' 4)l)ser\*al phciioni(*na in every 
hraiieh of experimental phllo'^^)^)hv are atiprnximations, nioro 
or h.*ss near, lo the trnih. Thus the distance of the siin, or 
Umj diameter of a planet, are only known iipproxi'uately : 
hut pi'iieral (•n-lom tloes not sanction the aptdu’utioii of the 
P rm lo any ‘ ilrawinp near in which the imperfection arisi*s 
from error of the ■‘Ciises, or of instruments. It is onl\ when 
ill'* di ft ct.s of maTheinatical analysis oblipe us to he content 
with a rorninla which pives results inily nearly true, that the 
laTler arc said to ho approximate. To this part of the sub- 
jeet, then, we confine ourselvt*.s. 

It may h<* stated as 11 petU'ral fact, that there arc v<*i*y few 
mothematiciil proce.sst*s, i;xei*pt those of inire p<*onie1r\ .w liieh 
pive absolutely correct determinations, in wliicli the answer 
obtained is neither more nor less than is iie<*essarv to -^atislV 
the conditions of the que.slion. But the fault is not ui the 
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pr«?esROK ihpiTisolvc'i, ])nt in ilu' ])roblPins it is iioocsi- 

Hary to submit to in the nntiire ot* aritlimc’ticiil, as 

flist i M I'riiiii liiaLiniliitb*. It is worlli 

'wliilo, lirii-llv, !•» rliiridalo this point. In Lriiomrtrv, tim 
luiipl foni*i‘i\ Olio lino or nil ulo to jlilVor IVoin another by 
some iiiaLcnnmb? of the sann* kind which can bo 
and a ma.i^iiitiido is ralhor imagined to bo given, than 
actually given. If wo attempt to rmhstrurf tlu* lino or angle 
of goonndry, wo must have n*oonrse to appn»\imation, and 
Jhat of the ronght^si i‘hara<*ter, since the ernas are as great 
rt.s thoN(» t)f tlu> SiUisi's. It is in»l\ hy la\ ing down tlu? 
postulate that any line or angle <*aii l»o assigned inde- 
pondenth «>f all jiio« luinioal inetlmds, that g4omolr\ hictmu's 
a so.i(*iice of ahsnlule i‘\aolnoss. In arithnit tie» 4»n the con- 
trarx, the very first imti«ni of nmnhcrs throws a theoretical 
dillicullx ni tlic way. Wo can iniagim* a hru‘ to gn>w ur 
increase rofitttnif^ush/ : that is, in such a way that it shall 
not inorcasi* from oiu* to t wo loot, wit hout jn'oviously asNimiing 
evorx po-.-.ihlo length which lies holwa'on •mo and two JV*ot. 
Thi^ idi^i Is thici*d n]iiin ns xvln-noxcr xvo see ]).»in1s inoxing 
to or fnnn each (»lhor. lUit is it thi roforo t rue, t hat i‘\oix 
pos^ihlo length w liadi is gioatta* than one foot and loss tlian 
lwi>, f .in bo i.-xpia ^-od I)\ < .10 to.»i and .some dotoriiiinalo 
iiun’orical fraction of a Ihni f 'I'his (piostinn reduces itsidf 
to tlu‘ following. Ia‘t .\ J) bo 

_j 1 1 ! 

A 11 1) c; 

groat**!* than A 11 (one foot), and h*ss than A ( ■ (lwa» foot) : if 
» C bo sn<‘co^sixt*l\ di\i«h-d into two o(|iial parts, throe (Mpial 
jiarts, fonri'tpial tint", :tnd .soon, <uf doo> it f»»llow' 

that some one or otiior of the ‘-nbdix i'^ioiis must of nocossitx 
tall upon II 10 point lb proxioii-lv t.iUoii at lia/.ar*! : If wo 
:i])jH‘alod to lli<» ox i«loMco ol tlio simi'^O', \\<' sboiild <‘oi*lainlv 
luisu or in 1 In* allirmal ivo, liir, I hough the finest <-ompassos 
wore nsoii, wo slnnild sjion lind sonu- p-iint of siibdix isioii so 
near to 1>, as not to la* di>ti ngui-shabl*.* from il bx the sox crest, 
ti'st our soiisi-s could apply. ihil oiir mocbaiiical points 
are niiniito soli(l>, while the mat hemal ieal ji'inl has noitlier 
longtli, hreadth, in»r thiolviu-'s. Conoeixe* the latter, and tin? 
alhrinalivo aii^wi r does not a]»poar si*lf-('vident ; for though 
the c‘ontiiiuation of the points of snlxlixision is nnliinitod, the 
inniihor of j)oinls xvhii*h ean ho taUeii in the Inn* is aKo 
uiilimiti'd. lint x\i* can di nionstraldx ansxvt‘r the rpioslion 
ill tlu* iicgatixo (sci* tin* 7 Vco//n/- o// //o* Stmhf aj 

]>. SI): as an iii'.lanco, lot III) ht* ispial to 
tin* siilo of that sipiaio of xvliwli 11 ( ’ is tin* ditigonal, or lot 
U C hi* the oiri*uinft*ronoo of that (*irch‘ of xxlneh 11 L) is the 
diameter. In in*ither oa^e can one of tin* suhdix isions of 
13 ( ’ ex er fall i>n I ). 

llc*ro then i- a fniitful soiiroi* ol‘ the noci'ssity of having 
recourse to approximation, sinct; we oaiinol bo sure that any 
required I'olation belxveen concroti* magnitudes is absolutely 
4*xpiH*ssiblo in liumbers. In f.n*l, wr may stati* the lollowing 
as a result of i*\])orionco, though, not so f.ir as xxt* knoxv, 
capable of demonstration : — ninnbers being taken at hazard, 
and .siibinilled to any process xvbieb reepnres tin.* snhilion of 
an eniiatioii higher than the first rlegree, the od<ls are 
greater than can he assigned against ohlaining an absolute 
result xvilliout apjir(»\iniatioii. In a oommoii tahh* of loga- 
rithms. lixing at hazard niion any nuinhor, the odds are 
nearly* sevi*nti‘mi tlnmsand to one against choosing a nunihor 
of xvhich the logarithm can he i*\aclly given. 

This xvould appear I*) throw an air of iiiiecrtainly oxer 
almost all tlu* cmielusions of ]mri* imitlu‘iualics, and justly 
HO, i*i i u(*ro not fur the I’o’io-.xing truth, which, i xci'pt .si> far 
ua the lal)o»v. appiMxinia! ion is conci*i*iu*d, reiulers it 
practically imni.^pi.i.j| whi-rlicr a result is obtained I'Xaollv, 
or hy approMinatioi, whatsoever, whioh o^- 

pn.*ssi.*s tlu* condition ^,(* possihlo problem, ii‘ not capalile 
ul exact solution, may p.^,. f,;pisfied that a number 

or Iraotion can hi? ioun|^ xvhi< h, on being tried in the givt'n 
e(|naiion, shall ])roduc. rrror smaller than anx we may 
think It nooossary to 11 ^,,^,. mitsot. For instance, the 

ratio xxhich the hears to its dia- 

iiicti*i does not udiiiit ir-.,,, and ahMihite dcUM iniiiiition. 

It any two nninnors h. j,anied, their ratio is <‘ithei* too great 
or loo small. IhU J^ippnMiig it a^ked to detenu im* the cir- 
cumteroneo ol a <*irel. fp.m diameter so nearly, that tlu* 
error shall not hi* ^i,(*h as a foot ibr every hundred milt's 
of niaiuefer, or in pro[>oriion. It can hi* shoxvn to he 
more than sullicieq^ purpose to multiply the diameter 


hy .155 and divide hy 11.3 : which, if the diameter W'cre 100 
miles, w'oiild give .'Ml iniles, iyo yards, ami one foot: this, 
though too .small, is within tlio conditions of llu* question, 
not being too small hy one foot. Again, though it is iiu 
possible exactly to solve the equation 7 or ,/•* — 7 - 0, that 
is, lo find a fraction xvhitdi, multiplied hy itself, shall make 
7, yet naming any fraction, hoxvcxcr small, at pleasure, for 
example, one millionth or * 00000 1, it is possible so lo deter- 
mine j\ that .7’^ — ‘7, though not ah.seUilely nothiN^^ shall he 
less than the proposed Iraotion, one-mill iinit 1 1 . 

It is not our purpose here to enter upon methods of ap- 
])ro\imation : no space which we could devote to the snhject 
xvould siilUee to explain any of them xxitli .sullicieiit detail 
to remh rthem of practical use. We shall tberefori* eonteiit. 
ours(*lxi*s xvith giving a general view of one of tlu* great, 
methods, we might say, Me great method, usually employed, 
and shall therc*hy, in sneceeding articles, shoxv the y oung 
niatliematician that various tiusthods, upon which he must 
have eouie in the eoiirse of his reading, contain a common 
]iniU'i]*U*, though disguised under the various forms of 
calculation which it is necessary to employ in dillbreiit 
cases. Wi* must now snpjiose the reader aequaintt'd with 
the eU*nii*nts of llu* (htVerential ealciilus. 

When a nnnih(*r is given, and c(*rt:iin processe*^ an* al-o 
known, so that llii‘x ean he ju*rfornicd either exactly or ap* 
])roximately, xve an* in ]»ossi*ssion of tlu* snliition of the follow- 
ing question — given tlie nnmhcr, and the process, to find 
tlu* rc'^nlt of tlie procoNS. 11 ciieo iuinu'diately there results 
reason for iiupiiry into tlu* mvi*rse qiu'slion — knowing the 
process, and the rt'siilt ol’ it, what was tlu* niiinher on which 
tlu* ]>roce'.s xx as employiMl ? The way of finding this nuinhi'r 
is called the inverse pruet.'ss, and, if of siifiicienlly frefjuent 
occurrence, a naiiu* is given to it, and tlu* rule for fuidiiig it 
is put into Wold**, and air:ingi*<l in its nio^l sxstt*malie form. 
I’hns tlu* ]jn ci'ss of siinuri nr: or imilliplying a nmnher hy' 
itself, is know II XX hen ioullq>li‘*ation is known, and the <[ucs- 
tion is easily answ I’red, w lial is llu* square of *2.', or any 
other nniiiher, or xxhal /vs////.v from tlu* process of 
einploxcd upon the mmtfH r ‘J ', ? f'r nn this arisi* such 
qiie*-lions as the I'ollow ing : - -'riie /v.s//// of ,x'4y/^///7//g is found 
to he 5U : what was the ninnh< r tnn]'h>\jiu{ * 1'his can only 
he answered approximately; that is, no nnmher squared 
I’an give /M 'c//// .'lU, though one can hi* found, tin; sipiarc 
of which is as near .M) a =» wi* ]»leiise. This ojieratioii oeeiirs 
snllieieiitly ufU‘n to reei*ixc llu* name id* the exiraelion of 
the square root, and tVic rule for approxinialing to it is well 
known. \Ve ean now carry the generalization a step farther, 
for the result of the last is to put a new jmieess into our 
liaiuls wliicli xve may consider as ilirccl, since the means of 
perforining il in all easi*s, ajiproxiinately’ at least, have been 
found. We may now' ask, what is the result of the process 
denoted hy 

I- V .i -7. 

any nmnher heing siibstilnted instead of ./■ : hut the inxi'rsc 
question- namely, suppose the above proct*ss to have hei*n 
jierfonned, iiul the result lo hi* 20; what imniher was rm- 
jiloy cd “]n*esent.s ilM/lf and ie(|uircs new in \ estigatioiis. 
Neither the direct nor inver.se ])roeess in this ca.se has re- 
ceived a name; and it is evident llial, name as many as 
we max’, i-aeli addition will give new proees.ses, reijuire new 
iiiviTse proct*sses, and so on atl htjhntum, 

Ihevious to entering upon the process of approximation, 
it is neei?s-ary to inf|nire into the idfect xvhieli a small ehaiige 
in the iiumher employed would jirodnee upon the result. 
We ^ay a sinafi cliange, because changes of any magnitude 
require formuhe of great intricacy, coinpiired with small 
changes, 'i’lie I'oiisideralion of the eiVect of such changes 
is, among other things, the object of the DirFKUiiNTi al 
I'AL c ri.us ; into which w e can here enter no furllier than 
to stall*, that ill eoniii*xion with every process it discovers 
others. w liic*h we shall here call hy llie iiunics of the Jir.\t 
derived process, the firrotnf derived ]>roc(*ss, &c. ; the two 
first of which are indispensable, the tirst for obtaining tlie 
approximation, the second for ascertaining lliu degree ol' 
accuracy to which the a]>]n*oxiniation has been carried. 
'I'liesi* i/' 77 CA»«/ processor* (as xve here call them) are the first 
and second differential e.iellieients, [See I Iifi'kkkntiai. 
Cai.coi.us.] 

I. el J.r repri'sonl the required proee.ss or ftinctio.v. Let 
y './■ andy''/* represent its first and second derived functions. 
I We suppose this notation known to the reader; hut any one 
[ who has studied algebra may he prepared to follow us hy 
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readiiiLij llu^ ilrst llurt«‘pn nf the Sopifty':^ treatise, 

ontilled Kiomt*)ibtr\i Ifhtsf ni!in/t\ of fhr DilYrrmtoi^ tnnl 
Ctilruhis. Iftlie o}>erati<)ns which Jv ie.ilieates to 
have been ])ei'ii)nnetl upon ./■, be sue< essively piTlin'iiieil on 
a and u -h /#, j'ivin^yh and /’(// t- //), it inay he pro\t;»l that 

hr 

fia 4- //) fa + hfa -h -y" {n + ^ (A), 

A 


wlioro ^ is a fraction les*; than unity, or i)h is less than h. 
I’liis rule only admits of exei'ption wh«*rey!i; is siudi that, 
eit her y ".r becomes \(‘rv l:irL»t*, or /'./' very snudl, lor some 
Milm? of-/* l\in^ hehvemi a and a 4 h: ami since in approxi- 
mations h is a \cn '^mall »|uanti1\. this Mill rarely h.i})pen, 
and when it do<*N happen, the results of an attem]it to ap - 
proximate Mill st)oii ]>oint it ont. .l-et us now snpposii ibai 
Me M'i^li to tlnd .v in sueli a M’ay ihaty.r - 0. Kvery <*ase 
may he c*asily rediieed to this : lor example, t<J s<f|\e .r ' — 7 
is to find or a]>proxiiiiat(‘ to a vuluc of./*, whieli makes ./" — 
7 - 0. The first step is to flnd hy trial some value ot ./• 
mImcIi Mill very uearl\ 'satisfy the propoved (*on»lition, that is 
to find o, so thatyh ^liall he small. N«) li'eneral riih' ran 
!)(' yiiveu for this part of the process, mIih li i-^, hi)\\« v«-r, 
t‘asily done in most cases. To carry an «t\anip|e willi iis, 
let us suppo.se it i’e(|uired to solve llie e(|uati«>u 

./■’ - 2/* 


or to make 


a** — 2./* - :» 0. 


Hen* fr is — 2./* — .‘n and, hy the riilc'* of the ililferent ial 
eah uius, f^.r is .1/ " — 2, and is <>./*. W'e ^o-.n find 

that lhi*re is a rout between 2 and 2*1, for if ./■ 2, lli* n 

./"^ — 2 /■ is 1, and if./‘ -21, it is o'tUil ; the fn-t than 

r», the latter ;jri !iter, hut not luneh. We therefore lake 2*1 
as tin* appr'\imate \aliie <4* ./* fomul h\ trial. 

Ut-tvirnin;j; noM* to iiiiiation (A), let us suppose a llie 

a)»pro\imate value inerea‘'efl by //, in ^mdi a mmv that u 1 h 

sliall be the real value of ./* re'pnred, or f {(t h) H. 
This pj\e.-i 

/ - _ _ _ ( I J ) 

" “ f "''(i'i '~\ /' ./■" 1 f'^/O 

in Mhieh h is not, strietls .‘peakimj, di'lenniiied, becnive it 
/lei'urs tin the second a*- mcII a^. the first side. IJiit /» is 
small, because o is iiearlv the value re<|Uired, ami therelon? 
Me ni-iv ap]M*o\iui!il‘* to the Millie of// from ( ii> by rejtetiin;- 
tlie small term 

A h /" (u 4' f^h) 

from the denominator of tin* fraction, which ^iv(?s 



for an appnu value of// : si> that the m*\v value of 

ohtaiiied iVoin the step just made is 


./h 

‘ 

With this new value of./* M-e may recommenct^ the 
and find a neM* correction; and .so on. 

Jtesuminjr tin* example, mc find luitlinj^ a . . 2 J, 


pn )ee>s. 


ft ^ — 0 r= -mil, 

/'tf == :b/* — 2 ■= n*2.J. 


, *or.i 

h — 74 o ; ~ •OO.'i-l nearly, 

.r - a 4* /^ ■ 2*lh) KJ nearly. 


Trying this valuo in ./■» - 2./* — .'j, \,e find it •tm.'i. nearly; 
less than the tenth part of its preeedin.o value. With 
2‘0‘H(i for a, the process innsi be now r(‘pcate(l. 

'I'he dej^ree of approximation tluis oljt.iinod may be esti- 
mateil us follows, tliomjh we can onl\ very briiUly Vxplain it 
to lh<»se who have no more practice in the dillerontial ealeulus 
than wc have hitherto supposed. R/jsnininjLi: tin* correct 
eijuation (R), we soc that, il* wo call yd, a.s ohlained, a .>m;ill 
(luanlily of the first order, (yd)" of tin* second, and so on, 
then h will he of the same order as yo, unless / 'it hi? a1>o ol‘ 
that order, wdiich is one of the excepted cases. f|enc(\ in 
rejez-tinu* t)A, we reject only (|Uantilies of the tir.'.t «M*iler from 
the lermy" {a 4- <)//), or of the semiid from h y " (a f ^V/), 
or of the third order from the whole frai-tion, since /'u is 
ilJscdf of the lirst order. This will ajipeiir from the dowlop- 


ment of tlie si’c .nd ^i<h: ^ f ( 1>) hy c«>innion division.- 
rejecting- tV/, and di.weloidn*; 

_ fa _ 

y '^T^i 

as far as tiu’ins of the secxunl order, we have 


// 


yd. / y '^/ h 

fa 2 



Thus 


in w hicli, if on the seeoml >-ide W’e write — for A, which 

./ 

rejects terms ot the si*( ond order onlv, we still reject terms 
oftlh* /////■// order oil!} m the lleii<*i* 

, Jit / I / "it /•/ V , 

~ — I I — * ) Iiearlv, 

/'u V -j cy'.o' f 


and its ratio to it--, prei edin ’ \aliit* 


J - 


1 y "a ft 

2 (/'«/) 


/*/ 


, 1 

wheii'-e - . r .. 1‘ pre.sent.'^ l oo -olv t"e 

2 t/'u) ^ 


part 


of itself, hv which the eorrecti ui > m.r, he eri' neou'-, the 

/ Il 

si^n imh'*.'!! In;.; whetlier it i>. t '•) - mall . ;■ too j-ji ,it. In llie 
lireeedimr i*.\amjil«‘, wlu'ri* a 2 * 1 , and whi*ri‘ 

yd o ' — 2f/ — .J ■- *t I , 

/'./ --T Iht' . - *2 — 1 !*2 h 

J"a flu 12 f:. 

till* prec*edin^ frjietion ia roiie.lil) - -n ih.il the c>rri‘e- 


I lion •(H)')") ina> po'-''ilily he one thirl} ■ seemid of i*-elf too 
! <;re.it, or ahout •miu-j luo ei’eat. 

I 'nn>. method die*, not .ippi'ar to he of niucli me loi-tho 
M’coml apiu'.'Ximati'in : Imt iMM-oiiie-N more poMeirul al t-M-ry 
•'Uccc't'din*^ step. \\' li;i(ei<M* nniiiJi- r oi’ (••rreri ileeiinal 
pkici'S i'. olitamed :il the eijd ,.i‘ any eiie elT la* ‘-n»*»‘e‘.vi\ «* 
ajijiroximalioim, n i-., ri>iii;l![} ^jie i km;* , dnuhleil h\ the next; 
“inee the ‘'e<*'ind t'‘rni of the pi*ev‘ediii;2(lc\elopnienl of//, heiini 


is of the 
order as 


same order a-, the S'piare of//, or ol' 


th«' <ame 



In treatiiiLT the' various artidi's, nivisinv, squau ; inior. 
ikie., i:t^n \ riciN, Mi.‘ shall shoM that principles anali oou> to 
the preceding lia\e bei*n a<lopled in tlu* rub's for ajiproxi- 
matint::. 

\' a rious methods of ajiproximntion ore found in tin* llhnloo 
Ah^ehra ; hut, as far as wv can find, \ ieta is ilm first wlm 
iri*nerali/a*d the main principle .so far as to e.uineet tl e 
apjiroximate solution of e([uatious with tin' particular c'l-'cs 
of division and the sctuave root, which wen* kiioMii licfore. 
Ilutloii, in his ///v/z/^/y ///' ^ //jLjr///v/, (sci* his Tracts,) altri- 
hutes this exti‘iisinn to Steviiius, hut on ‘-earchimj' the m orks 
of tlu* latti'T, we cnniiot tlnd aiiythmu; which, in our opinion, 
justifies the asst'rlion. 'The connexion of tlu' aiithim-t ical 
rules, in M'hi<di sueees^ise figures are siiecessivel} founo', 
with tlu* preei'din^. Mill not at (iiue he obvious; but our 
limits oblio(? us (o refer to Im/uation on this jM/int. .Ncm Ion 
first :i])])lied tin* thcor^ of derived fiiiu tions ilirei'llv to alm;- 
liraical ii|iialions ; and the method wa*- lii'tln r extemled li} 
La»;ran*;e. 

APRK’OT is a well-knowu fruit, cultivated eommouly 
in this and other Kurope.in eonntrie.". 'I he old Knjdi^h name 
is It -fari nhr, of vvliii'h iijirit ol IS proliahly a corruption, l.ike 
many <ither domc'-ticaled plants, the nativi* eomitry of tin* 
npneot tree is unUiio.*. u : fivuii the name il b<ire airioim tlu- 
Koman*i, Ar/nraiiinr, it would appear to havi* heeii a native 
of Armenia, t.i which eountrv it in fact assi;2m.*d hv both 
Pliny and ('olnme)la. It has, however, heen represi nti d 
I bv M. Km:nier, a V'reneh writer, that it is rather a in 
^ live of the Oa^e.-^ of ihi* Desert of Kjxypt, an o]iini*'n th. t 
j sei’ins to have hia'ii lormed upon tlicso eireuni'!.n:et . . 
! fir'^tlv, that the ino(h*rn (Ireoks call the aprict>t /‘ v//.* ■/. A s 
w hich is nearly the same as the .Xraliio name /I'c//./- * 
secondly, that vast /jnaiititie.s of this fruit are joino:. 
dried in the Oases uml hruUi^ht to K;:vpl, where ilie* are 
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calkfl MhfMimh ; lunl thirdly, ihiil the early period of the 
year when its hli>s'^nnis niifuld, i>t iiidieative ot ii southern 
rather than (d' II nin'iln'm (*liinat«\ As to the hitter ob^er- 
Autioii, il ^LM'Ois l»> ho eoinplelidy at A’ariaiK't* with tact..'*, lor 
tlu* earlicsl, nf in cs in leatin^ are the Tartarian hoiieysncUle 
ati«l the sanguine hawtliont, which are both found wild in 
the n.!dest ])arl.s <pf Asm. It is, perhaps, impossible to de- 
ni nistrate, from any piihli.slied evidence, that it is really 
f'liind wild in Anuenia. The folhwvin^ imlc with whidi 
we luivt' heen fjiVonriid hy Mr. l?.oyle, the distinguished 
author of IHufitratinm nf t/in httlnnif (\f tlif* 

MdUHhiins and <;/' Ctishnif'rt*.^ may thmw M>nie lijht on 
the iniilter: — ‘The apricot i> fretimoillv foun I in the liills 
lietween the Ganges and the .lunnia, appari iitly wild, a.s 
W'cdl as the walnut, peach, aiul pfUicL’ ranate. 'I'ht; two 
latter ui)pear to he pei r«'cllv w ild, at Jea>l they are fomul 
awav from vill:i‘jr<*s and cnviTiinn the sides oi hitl> ; hut the 
latter haMMi; h(‘eii hjiiiicrly iiineh more pn]adon^ than tiu'V 
now are, main sites or\dlaj»es and padlivaTion are conee iled 
and overL'rown with veoetation, so that it is ihlhcult to 
retSfonise tliein. The apricot is so ;^enerally t>i.in!eil roen.l 
xillaiies, that there are ‘‘ew without them, the Irml l>. ino- 
eah n Iresh and also dried, \vhih‘ a \er> tine i d is o'vpn-NWftl 
IV- on the kernel. 1M \ c illoetors in \ i«‘ilin':' ( aslinn re -otid 
the IVuil tree>» tlieri' iorme.l a t>crtecl jnn ilo. 'I'lie dii.-d 
aj)ricv»t is liron^ht in o-insiih-rahlf (piantitu*' from ( ’ashnn-re 
into India, and called l\/inuf-hnnf‘ \ I am ni\ m* 11‘ rather in- 
clim d to think tin* Canbui nniuntains tli-- M)nree ol'inan} el' 
onr fniit tn‘es, and ainonir otlie!> (jf the apneot/ 

^\s a dmievti.*. fniil tree in the climate oT the 

Ji]uicol i."* a jilant ofh'.ss imporrmc* Ihcn nian\ iiihcrs: the 
early sea • *ii at wliieb it hi --.-- oils r.iuses it i > Is- pn iili.irl\ 
siilijieet to the elh’ft ol sjirii;". ;.o that a ei'op of its 

fnni is \er\ piN'carions. Il i^, ho ■. c. er, \ er\ nnn-li enlli- 
Aaled. and il is therefore neee..sar> that we shonld say 
smni'tiun” of its N.irii’ties and of (he m* tde ()f ma n;i?;:o-j \[ 

Aprieo's in this eonntry are protluci'd either uimoi <»peM 
standard trees, or iip oi walls with awisttrl) aspeel ; an 
<-!v|i.rti exposure is e\l re>.’el\ im fav- ai ra h!i‘ to tlieni,a( h-a- t 
on tile east sidi‘ of the island. '1 iie irnit pi'<t;lne.'l upon 
walls thetliiest, hutlhal from standards i- b) far I In- In .^1 
Jlavoiireil. 

<M‘lh(* kind- ih.at an* <*iillivated noon wails lliere are oiVv 
three lh:ii are mueh worlli li:i\ino-. namel\, the oranp.e fhr 
])n'st'r\ in^^ and tlio Moorjnirk ami Tiirk(‘\ lie* the table; 
.-CN* ral other- are lo be nu t w itli in nurM-r) men's calahn'^nes, 
but tiiev aie of liltle impio’tanei*. 

Tlioiv lie only two sort'* that d(‘ser\o notice as open stand- 
ards, nanielv, tin' lln da and tie* l>rn.-;-*els : tin' former a small 
\ellnwi-b hniwn nnspt)tted kind, llu* 1 all«*r a lai^er eoni- 
]u‘essi d \ ariely Nvitli neb -aiipjiini^ blotebes on Lis sunned sulr. 
Both the-e, and parlieidarl> the latter, are annually loadi'cl 
with frnii in alin(.»si an> silnati*oi as far nmlb as Tpsw adi, 
but we liaM' Hot nm.nkecl them be\ond tliat limit. lo»r 
preserving, t!\e ])ur]n»se to wbiidi tlu* api leol i.-* bi*st suited, 
the fruit thus iditained is I'ar superior to any (»ther, as it eotn- 
bines 51 moderate deortM' of luadity with a ri<*b saeehariiie 
ipudity. In tin* south of Phirotje Ilu*ri‘ is a sort e\l(’nri\ely 
enlli\ aled ho* ]n*esi‘r\ iiiii , w bi<*li is liardls known in (heat 
Britain: the French isdl il el/A/vi;e, whi'-h is probiihly a 
<*orruplion of .// /)e/7i7/o(7/, tlie Araliic name of the d //.%//- 
T 7 U.s'/t vsiriol V, fnim whicli it isproha.ble lhal tlie sdlu'i ai' i.s iii*t 
nialerially dillerent : this sort i.s ton tender f r I'liL’l.ind. 

The rules f»o* triiininu: the 5t])rieftt are ( .-entu.lly the 
same as thf)so for the iV.ACH. The practice is to ,iiTan»c 
the shoots upmi the wall in what is ealUMl lln' fan fashion, 
which is by nmkini^ them nuliato at nearly eiinal disiama s 
from a coniinoii centn*, wlneh is the poj lit where the scion 
iiml stock are nniled. In order to cDect this, the shoi>is sire 
annnsdly shortened hjick to the leiiiilli of frtmi six to ei;^hteen 
inches, aecordiiijx h* Iheir siren^th, and nailed !•) the wall at 
from live (o six inches di'-tance Ironi each oilier. Be-dile.s 
this, Hk* first shoots that are ]>vo1rmled in the spiinp. should 
hi- e\amined in May, ami all thsit are superlliimis ampu- 
taled ; the stoutest entirely, the weakest mily redueecl to llie 
letnrth of.ui inch or two, whiiii they will often bi-coine liow- 
eriiie, spur-. 

No stocks for apricot ; .should ever !»? ( in]doyeil <'\cepf the 
mussel j>liim and the common ]»liini for clayey, or loamy, to* 
.sandy seal; sind the sevfllmo ;,|,ric..t it.NeJf' for soil-, that are 
warm and <*iilcareuus. Ali others, and especiall\ wind is 
called tile Brompfon slock, ;ire -o uns\ itable to the «*onstitu- 
tionbf the apricot, as to be sbert-Uved uud werthleas. 


Bosidc.«t the true apriccit, there are o<*.cjisionally seen In 
the jjardens sorts called hhieU »>r purple. TJieso are disthict 
species, one beinp; I*rii/in\‘ dast/nirpa, iind the other Prun/js 
S7///m-a, neither of wdneh is at ;dl Worth the trouble of eidli 
vatini^ : they are small, dark purple, a(*id fruits, and merely 
objects of curiosity. 

A^BlllES, an Efrypiian kiiij^, the son of B.^amniis, (He- 
rod. ii. liil.) otherwise culh-d 1‘saiiimuthis ; he was tlu? 
iM;.dilh kinix of the twenty-sixth dynast), ( Kii-tdnns, ) or (he 
si'Ycnlh aceordintiC tovAfrieanus. * His name is ak.o w rilleii 
Onaphres by Mm Greeks, and he? appears in the llehr«*w liis- 
toi y underthe name of Bhanioh llophra (.JereinicJi xliv, :>U). 

pries suee.oeded his father ji.e. and reioned Iwenl)- 

ru'e>ears. Early in his reion (b.c*. ;Vs.;) .Jenisalcm was 
pluuderi'l hy Nehmdtadm'Z/ar ; after wdiicdi a piv.;,t mimbi*r 
of the people id'.Iiidali took lefu^vo in Egypt, under the i-on- 
duet of .|i;han;in, who. carried the pror|>het .lerc-miah with 
him to Tiihpanlies, (Dnphinv,) then tlie residinei- of 
Kiixptian kin^. .A[nies, as W*e Kain from Herodotus, made 
.01 (‘\p(‘ilition ;io:.iin-t ( vprns, and had a na\al eiigapemeni 
w iili the 'f s rians. Near tlu' c1im_- of his reign he sent an 
arni) again-l the (ot'-eks of i.'\rene, which W'as defeated 
wiili gn-at lo-vs. Thi'* caused a revolt lunoiig the Eg\ ptnins, 
which ended in tfu* delhronomenl and execution of Apries 
ah. > 11 ! n.c. or .e.;s. [.S<-e .X^iAsis.l Jle Wii.s hiirierl in llu; 
tombs 111-511* the great teniph- of llieinea in Sais. where liis 
ancestors ol‘ tlu- Suite d) mi"! \ wi-ri; internal (Herod, il. Ifi'J). 

AIMHI.. tile fnurllj mo5Uli of the \ ear, eon-*ir-ls id' ihirly 
il.avs, whi'.li wa-* tlie number -aijl to In.- assigm-d to it bv Uo- 
miiliis. N lima Pom])ilinv depri\ ed if of one da) , w Jiieli .J ulins 
(.'a.' ar re-t-Ted. and w liie]» it ba . e> er siiu-e retained. In the 
I'liuin.il .Milan or I^at in ( aleiular. pi il held the lirsi .s|a- 
rion. and then eon-asted of llnil) -ix da\s. (See Biti‘'ei, 
J f.t ii n// A/ttnf, IfaiHiUt. t-im. i. p. Biiuh 's f 'a 

Av/./o/v’o, p. (i 7 .) Its n.iiiu; ii usiKiily i-on-idered t») hav*; 
lieen ih*i-i\eil fii Jii tipfrirr, to open ; eilhei* fri.in the opening 
of llu- luids, or of (lie hi-som ofllu-e.iilh in proihudng \ egc;- 
t.iti'in. The A n!.!lo-Sa.\ens <*:ilU-<l it (hi.dcr or I'.nAir- 
In till'' inoiitn tin.- siiii tr:iwls through [nuts of 
t!i.* -iLin-* of .VricN and d'anrus, lb:. I is to ^:i>, of iho.-^i* |,-;irts 
i l'lhe trhpli.’ which 51-I i t»i!ouu*rs. de-igiuile liy lliov{- mimes, 
d'he i*eal iiioti'iii of llu* sun aineiig the constellations i.s 
liiiongli partr. ui’ Ib-ces aii'l i\rie.s. j See Bjn-:t.'i-..NSifiX", 
Xoni A( .] 

A PH 1 1. (.’FH K^IONIFS. Tho custom of making fools 
i n the lii’sl of April i.-^ a tn*;ictice wt-ll known in I'niglaiid, 
France, Sweilen, :u»tl prolmhly in other connlries of Kn- 
iMpe : and it is ln lie\ed to biM-onnected with an immemorial 
cii l-nii among the Hindoos held nesu* the j-ame ]n-rio«l in 
India, t*)ward the end of Mareli, ealled the lliili iM-stivid, 
when mirth and festi\ity reign among the Hindoos oi' every 
<*l:5ss, and tieople are si'Ut upon erramls aiul (‘Npedilions 
winch end in di'-appointinent, and raise- 51 laugh at. ihe e\- 
pciiM* of the pei‘son sent. (See Abial. Ut*s, vol. ii. p. 3.'JF) 

d’he uii'-in of this Ai>iil custom sei-nis unknown i-M-ry 
where, llioiigli Hellingen, in his Kt ipanhinti o/' Fretnh Prn- 
n-r/r,^ eoiisidms that it m.ay jiossibly have an allusion to the 
mocker) of onr Saviour, about tins lime, hy thi? Jews; a. 
con je«-t lire which is in some degree paralleled, if not 
eorn>l).iiated, hy the eu.'-'toin of [jlting in the Easter holidays, 
nndoul)tedly inti-ndeilfo represent our S;»\ ioiir'.s n-siu reelion. 

In l-'iiL-land, llu; first of Aju’il is usuidly teriiu'd ‘ All 
F(mi1s‘ 1>:i),' and llu* jierson imposed ii])on, an April Fool, 
In I'lMuee this person is called a. ‘ l*oi.sson d'A\i*il,‘ /. c., ;i. 
iiKH-kai i‘l, or silly fish. In Seotland, ‘ an April Gow k.’ 
Ahmiice, huHnn .J////7. vol., \ i. p. 7 1 , speaks of the Hiili 
Fesli\al as the eelehratioii of the period of the vermil equi- 
nox. 

A' PUIO'HI and A' POSTERIO'III: two logical terms, 
sigiiif) ing, literally, “ from 11 thing he fore," and “from a 
thing after.” 'JJu*y arc applit'd to distinguisli betw-eeii two 
dillerent methods of ix-asoniiig, the first, it. pnany in wliich 
the eunelusioti is drawn from prexioiis argnnietit.s, whi<*li 
n.ndc r it unnecessary to examine tin; particulars of the case 
in point ; the si’cond, it j.'ostt rifn't, in whicJi llu* thing to he 
proved is examined, and made the source out of which the 
rcutsoiiing is flrawn. It must he noticed, liowever, that 
tho.-iC ai«; ratlu-r terms i*f common cnnver.sation and writing, 
than of logic, pmpcrly so called ; so that they are seldom 
noticed hy writers on that science. The use of them is in 
gem*ral M’ly vague, and ib.e con-^eijnence of any utl(*m])t to 
clc-line them very strii-tly w oidd be eiiluT to make out it priori 
reasoning to be ultogellier impossible, or to throw iiisutxjr- 
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able fliffieultios In the way of finding where it cndj* and 
llic other bt'jiins. In common Ijnjjiiafi’o, wo reason (/ jiriori 
when W(? iiilur the cxislenw* of a (Jod from tin* jxeiieral 
dUlli’ullics in iho snpjmhion of tlie existonce of what we 
then call the erealion» on any tahei* li\ p.thesis ; but wo 
reason d pasten'nn wIrmi we inftu’ I lie same iVom marks 
of contrivance in this paiiicuhir creation willi 

which wt» are acejuainted. 

Tlic lenn d priori i^, Iiowever, freijnently nscrl in a sense 
which inii)Iies “ to any special examination.*’ As 

wlien a s(*ntenc(‘ liririns Nvilh “//yj;/or/we should think,! 
iStf . icc. ' which in in';st ca<es will he found to mean n«j- j 
thini* more than an exprc.-sioii of the leanin<x whic h the ] 
s])eaker fionid his mind inciined to. when he had only heard j 
the propt»sMion, and hefore lie had iuvi.‘stit;ated il. 1 

All d priori roiisoiiinf*’ is dnhions, in say tin? leas! : in I 
hi:( vcM-y few cast's, if any, are we able to say we know | 
>nl]ieieiit ijcdhndmnd to resnler this soil of ar^min’nt ^^ate. 1 
'J'h«- \\hoU‘ mass of schoul learniii.u', the j^Tialei- part cif j 
uhic-h Avas overhiriied hy the indnrli\<? pilih)^^'*J.!l\ , wic 
h;e.rfl upon d priori arunint'nt. lint ihoiiL'h the nn*ih.>il i; 
ol’lillle edfect towanU tin* cst ahli-^lmnMil oi'lrutli, il hijilily 
olli'eliv<‘ in its disci)Vc‘i\ ; imliaal. Ii\ the v(*ry nature ol' Ms 


though fioinc of thorn are professedly on the Cireck tnodeh 
are, neverthedess, jrenerally, iihistralions of the? apteral ar- 
rani^eincnt, and of these that of iSt. Paiieras in J^ondoti 
may he best rel'erred to as an t-xainido. 

APT.iLKH.-S 'I L S), a Plaloiiic plnlosophcr. Ho 
lived ill the second cent ui*} , and was horn at Madaurus in 
Afi-ica. Jle htiidi<‘d first at (’artha{.ri., then at Athens, and 
afl<?r\vards at Pome, where lie acquired the Latin lan^ua^e 
without the helped* a mar.ler. He was a man of a curious and 
iiKiiiisitiM; disposition, especially on relijjfioiis subjects ; 
ami to ixratil) tliis cuno'^iiy, he !ra\idU-d eNten.-i\ edy, and 
soJiolit to ohlaiii initiatiiui in ihe ^a^iolls /////n/c/vVv. a-^ they 
wiM-e railed, by which the peeiiliar tenets of inan\ religions 
and philosopiiical sim-Is wore \eiled. Hmimj; s]>ent m-arly 
hi'5 whole lortniKi «»n llic-t' journeN la* returned to Home, 
and was ailiuitleil as a into the se,-\ iei‘ »»f Osii is. He 

pr:'>e; i.•^ed al Honle fa* soioe tina* a % an ad\oca(e. and then 
reimni'il to . ee!^ iii-> I'.rhiiu- in iu'i luniM? <‘t>nntrv* Alriea. 
Ile.i' he met w ith (let ni.ui.i .lu‘d s(a*ee*>s : hm la* '^el hnii' 
s*'ll‘ nieri- af his ease i », a. |»rudent inariiaije. than e> en hy 
his prnii- >,ional A widow, h\ name J^ndentilla, 

la tl' -r yaimj; nor haeiUoni..’, hi'd Wealth, and w;uite<l ;i 
liiidi.iiid. vShe t ink a lanc\ to liiiii : hut tla* niarriaiie in- 


d' I'inii ion, il mn-t be t he iiuide w hieh point-, out the ])rohal>K? \ohj(l hitn in a vexatious lawMiit. 'I’lic lail\'^ ndalions 
dire.-lion in which the tiling smvht may he Ibuiul. ('o -ei up a pu' i that la? had atl.ic-ke<l her laaiit and money 

lumhii-, wmit to look lor t he « MnluaoM of Anaaica, in ci n with th.e weapuns ot* s- aa i'r\ ; and lla^y aceii-ctt lum of 

Mpu-nee of certain c(»nviel ions id’ his own, <lerived fi an j heitii;' a ma;^ieiiii helon* ( landiiis Maximus, proeou-.nl <d 

i/ /'/eov' reasniiimr. So iar he w a ; riuht : hut laal he run I Afraa. A.puleius made a spirited d» itnee* ; and bi-> .//>o- 

lenled himself with writluLV a quarto \olinne i(j pro\e tla* ; /o:://, ' i* Ori(f{>> d ' Mtrjht, ?-tiil i xtant, is a envious and 
e.xistenee of the la.wv <'ontinenl, hy rea^ Mis wliieh were onl\ ; \aluahle -p. emieii of the litej ituve of the aj/e. 'Mu.i iinidrn 
sti'on”' eianmh t,o make il. i*i|jlM to l.'ok for more, some 1* ^.- j ./nv, otherwise ealled ila* Mritutfitpho'^i.^, the hesi knos\'n 
ima;.finative d p'lslr/'i'-n reasout'j* woi ld lia\e b.-en ibe real j v*oi]v ot Apnlenis, is a rin.iiiiR' satin* on tin* ab>urdMa-s ol 
di.seo\ (-rer. I ni i,iie, tla* enm.’s nflb.e prie-i !:• >od, ti.e anioio.is n M ri«j: lies el 

AIVSIDKS, a (»*rei k t< rin, Useil to slenil'y tiaoo jioiiit-, id', (b*b:iiicbei''i, and toe ?-\s|enialie irufraiies i f tba'ies and 
a pliiuet’s oj'liil in w lm*li it is inoMn.t at nijM a.i^ile.s to lia* ; robber-.. 'l be dupes to Ibe n omi. h alter Ila* piiilo-epber's 
hm? draw n to the jirime.rv. d'iio e p. ini s an* ab.t) tho-,e of • *-li»ne aileeie.! to I'lml ainh -iilN I'oi- llieir binla-ta* seienen 
ctri‘ate>t ami least distanee, from t lie primary. [Set* A mx; kk laifl dowii,.iiid tla-ir Impe-i of sueee- ^ em’our.med, in that 
and Pk UKJ K K for tin* moon and Min; Aimikjjd.v and Pi*:- | work. T’he epts- des a.eilio mo a valnable portions of tin* 
liim*ini»N for the earth or a ]il:inel.] j ])ie( e ; Cspeeially iha! ef I'^icla*. M.,n\ persons ha \ e l.iken 

AI*T, a town in I'd aiice, the eapital of a ii arr. ndisseineiil all tliat i-> related in it i‘o: tine hi.-tor\ : St. Aiqriistin him- 
in the department of \ anclusc, about nine leap.iie.s (twenty self laid bi-. doubt . -n tin*, be cl : .nal dal tail feel satislied 
two miles) I'b of A \ i^iiion ai'eordinj, to Hi-iebard's /////r /-(/cy, that Apuleius laalde-i'ia 1 tbts book only as a roniaiiee. 
l>uf considerably more (alane ibirt) miles) by na*asuremenr Somo of ila* anlienl-, I.omj ..p I.i n eoijjenipt uo’Usl v of this 
on the best maps'. It i-, a \erv iintient town, ha\inu existed ]u*rforinaiiee. M or bio'- m b i - o\er tla* (•' 'Iden Ass and 
ill thed ixs of the Homans, who jdanted a (■••lonv bore and all sueb r' lnaia* 's i > li«" u ; i id' nurses and m»s-q»». 
}.''av(? it the name id’ Apia .Julia. T'bere are some ri'iiianis | ImM ub.ile\ei* max ba'.e Isei i' ) e flebet-, Ajulenis was an 
ofsmtiqinlx : the present xxalls are ;-aid to bt* t>f Honmn ori- nnw <*aiii*fl -inbnl, and be i e -iad maiix . p-e-.^iMOs with u 
l^dn. but it doi‘s not appear to hax(; iiad an aniphitlu'alri*. masterly bind. lie w r o-i ar.rs wrU*. in xer-^t? and 
Apt is on tlu* se.utli hank of the (.'aulon or I 'ulaxoii, (a p’.-ose, tlu* ereati*'i.' part ' . x* *■ b au* 1 » t. T’hey are miu- 
jei*di*r of (he Dnnimv,) and there is a fine hridoe of one ! im i aied in the l.)i - i /t.s : . u d I ‘i/,i rl Nwi'/-//v Apufrii^ 
areli {)viM* this stream, il po-.se^stM an old eatlu-dral, (tor it | pn ilxed hx Wower to li; . and adopted into tlu* 

was a hisliojirie bi'fore tin; resohtlii ii,) in the siibti rrauean : Delphiii. It is pn. liable iIkU Apnteius w role some hmdvs 
cliapels of xvliieh ar*i sexeral antieni ivimoiis. T'lu* <‘hiel' in (ireek asxxeil a.s in Lailn. Hi* aUo Iraiislatod Klato S 
trade ef (he town is in dried fruits, c.'qjee, ally plums. Tin* rhtrdnt,^ and the Ardinm It ■ of Nien. -acbus. IJe wioie 
iiihahilants mamif.u'ture wax eandle.-. x\hich are in <*onsi- t real ist*s 7 ..'x ami />/• d/z/.s/r//. Kjay:- 

derahlc repute, xvoollcn stiitfs, hats, and leather: tliey al-o nu'iMs from his 7b":Vc his i.tHtrs i’trrlhn^ his 

spin cotton and silk. T'lu* nei;.- hhoiirhood l‘iirnishes oehie ot' J^jori r/js, liis I am! Ins f.ifdi, /v/, are .seatten-d 
eX4*elh*Mt quality, and e.irlh for potlirx. T’he populaltoii, np and down in ipioiation. Ije-ides his ./as and liis 

iiccordinj.^ to Malle Hrun, is n bJ.b 4d^' d.>' N. lal., .V’ 'i:d K. Apufo^np his work !)•' J)now,i/f /Vo/.i;//.v, e.inlamiiu; three 
lunt*'. treatises, i. l)c \idnr>dt^ i?. J)t‘ ldnhi\tpfmt 

^JTie arrondisseiiu'iit of Apt eontains .50(1 square miles, Afondi^ .S. ]Jr Pldhtsiijihin /?tdio,fidi : his book-;. Dc Iho 
and iihovo .5'J,0()0 inhahitanis, Sorrafi.s, pf wbieh is a Irandali n I'rom i\risloile, 

AP^ILHAL, a term used in arehileetni'i* xvilh refereiiei* and l)is 7 ’’/o; 7 / 7 j/, haxe :*ur\ ix'ed. He lo.ik oi 
more particularly to a muik; of arraneemeiM peeuliar to (lie deelaimim^, and was heaifl willi umver.-^al ;;j»plaus<*. Tin* 
temples ut llu? aniient Gix'cks and Houians. It i?, lornied I’llect prodnet*tl bx liis pleading at ( J'iea w as so o;/-! al. that lli(» 
from a Greek compound term, sitrnifyincf ‘ not bavino-a wiuLir,* audience hurst into a unanimous fb’iuand for iJie honours of 
or ‘without wiujis;* ami in tliis sense it is applied to a <-ili/eiisliip |,» In* eonfei red on him. T'he people of (’ait luim? 
temple huxin^ pro.styles, or porticoes id' eoliimiis ]iroi«.*cline- j wen* so deliulit(?d with his «‘lo(p:em*e. that they perpetuated 
from its fronts or ends, hut of which the columns do not cx- tin* rememhranci* el' it hv crectnm hi*; statue. S»*xeral other 


tend laterally, and run alon^ the Hanks from one eml to 
tlm otlu'r, .so as to make it prriplrvxil. [See pKitirn u\t„ 
or Pkkipteros.J The J*anhelleniuin of .Meina, a plan of 
wbii-Ji xvill be found xvith the article yLci.s.x, vol. i . p. j.j i, ^ 
is jMiripter.d; but if the outer eolvnnns uf the J'ronts. with 
the ran) 4 *es aloiiuj the Hanks, were removed, the temph> 
would then be upieru!^ as it would be aLo amphiprosiyU*. 
The purallelo);raumiic temples of the Homans were i'or 
the most part simply apteral prostYle»«, and tlu'ir arv.ni^e- 
hient has been much more followed in niorloni w .»rks than 
that of tluj (rreek temples, whi<*li are, with fexr e\ct jilions, 
peripti^ral. Our modern eburehe.s wbicli inixc.* port it ue.s, ; 

• Niiif l4*:M''ifCi Mild I tirri‘-niiaTti*r^ of t«i llu* d**;;rci' (npuil lo 

twenty iiuv<*u Lii^libli uiilcHj. {JJkt, (Jtvt/. dc (n i’'ntnrr.) • 


ities i»aid him liie same compliment. Some of his work.s 
hax'e hei*n jirinted sejiarateix, with uol(?s hy learned critic.*;. 
TTie 1 ‘dilions of his urnks an* wry inimeix>u.s : thut in mo*»l 
•i.-ni'ral ii-e is the Deljihin, in two volumes, quarto. 

The (/o/if // . /sv has been xery frequently trQnshit(*d. Tlu* 
/iin^roj>/>ir 7 7//m’.xc//i.M*nuiiiera,tes six French tniiislalion ; 
and fair Italian, besides Iriirishitions into Spanish, (Jerman, 
I'Temish, ami KnoU^b. W. Ailli.) ^toil’s Knulish Iraiisbiiion. 
lirst printed in was reprinted in la?!, laSJ', Io'.h:, 

K;;?'). and probably later -also. The latest and best Eiiiilisb 
translation is by Tlios, Taylur, .l..omlon, l.S‘J'2, one xnl. sxo. 
This xolinmi contains also" tbo treatise* on the (ted el' So- 
eratt*s, and oilier treatises; xvilh a life of A)>nleiiis preh.x<*d. 
APU'J..1A, tlie name ef one ef the dividious of suuihoru 
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Italy in the time of llu- Rnniai^. Iniiits were on the 
east ami noilh llu' Adriati.- Son, on the north-west the 
river Kreut«>. or perhaps the 'rilerniis, \vhi<-h divided it tVoni 
the Fn ntaiii, Saiimiuni on the \ve‘-t, Lueania on the south, 
Sind Messapia on the soulli-i'iisl. It does not ut>pear t hat 
the Romans <‘Vi*r euiisiderod the Messiipiiin peninsula, now 
railed Terra d Otranto, as part of Apulia. In remoter a-ifs, 
the \vholo ijf this ]uu't of Italy was known to the Greeks hy 
the name of lapy^iu (see Herod. iv.UO.), and was inhabited 
by the Paunii/tbe Peucelii or Pivdieuli, the IMes.sapians, 
and the Sahmtini, who were all said to be deseendaiil.'^ ot 
(Jreek or Pcdas^ic eolouies. The orij^inal Aj)nliaiis were 
]u'obably a tribe of the Opiei or O.'.ei. (Niebuhrs ///a/. 
/I'o/z/r, ^ol. i.) 

At'eordin*; to Strabo (vi. p. ‘JS.l), the I’eueetii extemled 
:i|ontj tlie c!oa^.l from llriiiidi>iuni to Barium, a di^taiiee ol 
about rt/0 slmlia; north of tin? Peiieelii \vi‘re the piuinii, 
and tb.eii tlie Apuli. exlendim;' to the southern euiifines of 
■the FriOitjni. Strabo adds, tliat in his time the nanie-^ of 
Peucetii ami l>anuii were not in n.-si* ainonp: the nali\es. and 
that it wa.'^ iliilieiilt to fix tbeantient limits of these people. 
Roman Apidva, in its extemled sense, iiieluded the eouniries 
^»f the puli, the Daunii, and the IVueetii. Tht‘ islands of 
Hiomedes, now called Tiviniti,belonj;ed also to it. Tin* prin- 
<-ipal town.s of Apulia were Teaiiuni, Lueeria, Aseiilum, Ar- 
ti\rippa or Arpi, Sipontum, Sala]»ia. Barium, Kj^natia, (’aiiu- 
siuin, ami N’eiiusia, the birlli plaee ol'HoraeL*. This eoiiiitry 
yaill’ered oivatly ilurin.e: the second Ihiiiie war, when M>me <^ff 
its towns hitbal with Uaiinlbal ami others with Rome. The 
whole iiiially hi-eame .“.ubjecl to the Roman sway. Afti r the 
iall of the western eini)ire the pll^-^*^'^it»n of Apulia was b'lm 
4 li>^putc*d between the (b»ths, the Byzantine emp<‘ror.s, the 
'^..oimuhanls, and the Saracens. 'I'he Normans eomjuered 
Apulia in tin- eleventh eeiitur) , and the Norman kin^s of 
Nieily slvled tlieiiibeives dukes of Apulia ami prinets of 
^'iipua. These two naim.'S iiieUided tin* W’hole of their eiUi- 
iinental dominions. When afterwards the monare.hy was 
4 li\ided into Iw'o kin|;<loiiis, naimdy, Sieilx ulim pltantu!, and 
Nieily ritra (jhnntm, the laller Milnarly ealh'd the kin^oloin 
<.f Naples, tlu! name of Apulia was definitively limited to 
4Uie of the fnir divisions of the eontinental kingdom, eon- 
rislin;^ of the Aimlia of the Romans ami the Mesi:a]>ian 
ix'iiinsnhi. [See I'ufiLiA.l 

ABlMiK RIVKR. [See Ori.noc'O. 1 

A PU Jil M ACJ, a river in Smitli Ann‘rie!i, w hich carries 
oil' all the waters that desi-ond from the i‘asti‘rii <U‘eli\ily (d* 
the C(»rdiUeras, hetwi'en the 1 Ith and Itilh tlej^rees of south 
lat. Its s«)iiree is in the hijj^h ran{ 4 :e whieh extends to tin? 
north of near the 1 01 h decree of lat., under the 

.parallel of the northern p:irl of the laki* ol Titirara, to the 
north-we.^t of that lake, ami nearly under the ineridiaii of 
At fii^t it runs to the north, hut by decrees ilccUnes 
do the north-east, debei'udiny; in that direction in a Irans- 
versi? valley uf the ran;jje to the meridian (d 71^^ where 
it enters into a lonjptiidinal valley, and .suddenly chanties 
it-- course to the norlli-wesl, in which direction it tra\er.ses 
;f‘ of hit., from the loth to tin' bilh. Tu this space its 
waters are increased by two tributaries, the (Uilnunuijf) and 
dhe Vitlramaijn. The former joins it fri>m the west, has iiij^ 
, 5 .»athered, in its course of iilxnit l.'iO miles, the walt'rs of 
jtiaiiy small rivers, which descend troiu the western ran^e 
<»f the Cordilleras in Iriinsverse \ alleys. The yilleaiiniyo 
mils to the ea,st of the Apwirmai, in a longitudinal valley, 
jiearly parallel U> it,, friun l.V^ to 12^; ami i.s separated IVoni 
the Apurimae hy a hi^h ranj^e ot inonntains. Ibis stream 
runs upwards of *2'20 miles. Near 1 2'' hit, the Apurhiiac 
IS joined hy i\\o Jtiuj a or Anwd’iii the largest and most im- 
jiortunt of its Irihularies, which rises between Ihi* luth and 
J !lh des^rees of south hit., oil the buiitliern declivity of that 
ehain, IVcm which, on the nortli, the Tinigura'-mi and 
lluallagmi descend, and Hows down in u lon;i:iliidinal v alley 
friuu north to south, till it inairly reaches the l.'Jlh degree 
4d' lat. Here it changes its course, running to the ea.st ; hut 
it MKui returns to the 1 2th degree hy two bemls of a semi- 
4'iivular form, al’lerwanls eiilv-rs the plains, and joins the 
Apurimae under the I2lh degree of south lat., after a 
i'ourse of ahuut. ;nK) miles. 

Aller its juneiion with the Xauxa, the Apurimae runs* 
Ihrough the plains in a north-eastern direction till it 
meets, in 10^^ 40 ' stmlh lat., the Pan^oa, which brings 
clown all the waters desci*nding fr.'ivn the eastern declivity 
of the mountain-range skirling the valley of the Xauxa on 
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changed into that of Tamhn, under which name it unite.s 
ill 10^ with the Puroheni, and then taUi‘s tin? name of 
The whole course of the Apuriuun* may ainuuiiL 
to nearly 5U(I miles. 

It does not Seem that either tin? Apurimae or any of its 
tributaries is adapted to the transport id’ eoininojliiies. 
.riieir rapid course in a stony bed helwemi high r<»eks, and 
the shallowness of their waters, render Ihem entii\ ly unlit 
for iiavigatiijn. On the Cinitrary, they opp<»so idiibiderahh* 
oh.staeles to travelling by land,' nil a'e.eoiint of tin* lieight 
and steepness ol their i’ock> hanks, and in nianv ])laees 
eannot be passed hut hy bridges made of 4 *ords or willow- 
twigs, after the fa.shion of vvi<*kor-work. Om* authorities 
<lo not mention any lisli in tln^se rivt?rs. Tin' onh advan- 
tage vvliieli is derived from llieni is the fi'rtilizing of a Ihw 
l(iw tracts along their hank.s, by the spreading of their 
wal ers. 

'fhe valleys through whi<*li they (low, Ihougli of eorisider- 
ahle length, are rather narrow. Near the sources lln^y ;ui* 
mere ereviite.s and ravines, but Iowim- down they widen to 
an average breadth of two or three miles, which soinetinnvs 
exli-nds even to fivi'. Tliey are, however, not \vitln.>iit 
eullivatioii. ll:e upper p irt.^ <»f the valU;y.s lie hetwi'en 

f>i)U0 and 10,01)0 fei*l ahnvi? the It-vel of the .M*a, 110 tro[»ieal 
]>rodueiions ran he raided on them, hut they proiluee the 
grains of h'urope, e^^peeially vvlieat and harlev, and oiir 
fruits, as liIsi> great ipi.iiitily of papa.s. In the lower parts, 
especially towanls the eastern i)lains, sugar, cacao, ami 
(olimiare rais(‘d in great (piantity ; the first is \i*rv ahnii- 
dant ill the lower viillev of liie Xan\a and Apurimae; and 
here tlie gardens avi? childly )>lantcd with plantains and 
l)ine-apples. Imliaii corn and ) anis an- c-iillivaleil for enn- 
.suni[)I ion. '.riie mountain.^ which skirt I lie va]ley.s alKml 
: pa-^lnre for miiucrous lienls of' cattle. 

j 'Idle eoimtry drained by tlie Apurimae and its tributaries 
i IS the nm.st important and ino.st populou.s [lart of the repuh- 
I lie of Peru; it comprehends the three di'iiartineiits of 
I Jttm'ii or Tttrnuf, Ai/ttrinh'f or (Mifaniamrii^ ami ('tizm. Its 
; superior ^•nllivalion is to he altribiUed not only to ils being 
i uiiieli more fertile than the eouiitrios along the l^acilie, hut 
I also probably slill more to the higlier degree of eivilization 
which ils inhabitants had attained, under tlie reign of the 
Incas, heton? the discovery I'f America. It is still mostly 
inhiihili'd and eullivated by the industrious desi-emhints of 
i the aiitient Peruvians, ami eotilains many towns of import- 
I anee, among which we mav nientioii TttniKt, (tUfajfi'ii I’rlira, 
and (iUaniun^it, in the valley of the Xauxa, and (V/:rco, Ihe 
aiiticiit resilience of llie lh*riiv ian inoiiarelis, in the valley 
of the Adlleainnyo. (Alcedo’s Diviio/nir!/, Humboldrs and 
Maw's Trarff\.) 

A]*US, (f duistellatioii,) from the Greek iJVdcc, without 
fei'l, used to signify the bird of Paradise, the aris hidini of 
Linnji'iis, which was formerly believed to have no feet. It 
is a 1 ‘onstellalioii introihiced hy Bav'ku, ami lies l«»o near 
the soul h pole to he visible in our hemisidiere. It is sur- 
rounded hy Gertans, Pav o, 'Vriangnluni Australe, and Game- 
leuii. Its principal .stars are de.signateil as ivdlowy : 
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AQrAFOUTIS. [See Nitric Acid.] 

A r A- R 1'Xt 1 a . f See Chlori n k.] 

Ayil A'RHjS, ((.dnistellation,) tlie AVo ter -hearer, one of 
the, twelvt? zodiacal const ellat ions. Its (Jreel; name is 
'"t r^^ovm/c. the Wuter-pourer. In llu' Indian zodiac it is 
simply a walerjug, the name of which, according to Le- 
gentil, is Coumlinm, and the same in thi? Arabic: in the 
JOgyptian, it is a male figure holding two urns, from wliieh 
the water Hows. The mythology of the Greeks refers the 
■Water hearer in dirt<?rent plaoi‘s to tin? fal)h?s of Deutralion, 
(rany modes, Aristieiis. and Ga?crops. Its probable origin, 
however, whether we place the origin of the zodiac in India 
or Kgypti is the watery season of the year in which the sun 
was in this sign. Duiiiiis, vvlio supports the latter opinion, 
thinks that Aquarius as well as Capricornus and Pisces 
r?‘fe,v to the months of the year during wliieh the inundatiuu 
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of tlie Nilo took place : Le^entil, who ndvocntof* the latter, 
imagines that they represent the rainy simisoii which is abso- 
lutely necessary for the growth of the rice-ciops. 

ThtJ rofisteUation -Aquarius may be found in the licavons 
by produeinj; southward a line drawn through the hrij^ht 
stars in the head of An»lromcda and the win^^ of l^c^isus. 
This line passes through the two hrifrhtcst stai h in A([uariuSp 
n and /3, situated in the two shoulders. The nihhlle ]ioint 
between these two shoulder stars is on the meridian at 12, 
10, 8, and fJ i*.m. in tlie months of August, September, 
OctolxM*, and November respcfctively, at an altitude of about 
thirty-five diMrreos. 

A distinction iinisi ho drawn between the comtfilltififm 
and the a7«7/ i[f' the Zmliac (see Pkkckssion). The latter 
is the part of the et lijitic wliich begins at the horn of the 
const elhition Ciiprii'orniis and ends in the middle of the body 
of that of Aquarius, eoiiiprisinj^ the are <if loii'^itiidt; h(ftwe<*n 
and and forming the sun’s path between .laimary 

20th and Kebruary 20th. 

Tlie followin*^ arc tlie desif^nations of llm various stars in 
Afjuaiius. Those iii the fvilumn marked Flamsteed, &c.. 
which liave nu parentheses or letter, are as marked by 
Flamstectl : those inelosed in ( ) were adilod in Piazzi's 

catalogue : those in [ j were added by llradley ; and tlui 
one marked Z by Paroii Zach : 
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AQUATIC ANIMALS. The element in which nni- 
nials habitually reside, or to which they occasionally resort 


for tho purpose of procuring food or seeking shelter, is so 
intimately connected with, anti bears so obvious a relation 
to, not only their manners and economy, hut likewise 
their outward forms and internal structure, that it is not 
surprising that those who first turniMl their attention to the 
study of zoology, and sought to introduce the principles 
of (dassification into the animal kingdom, sIkiuIiI have 
been so forcibly struck with its importance, as to have 
matio it the primary basis of their Kystcin. ‘ Animals,' 
says Aristotle iJIiat. b. i, c. 1), ‘may he distributed into 
difi’erent classes according to their manm?r of living, their 

atdions, their charaeter, and their parts Considered 

according to their manner of living, their actions, aud 
their character, they are divided into terrestrial and aquatic, 
'fho ar|uatic are divided into two classes; the oni‘, as is 
the case with many fislu.'s, pass their whole life in the 
Waiter, breathe that olenieiil, and find their food in it; nor 
do they e\er leave it: the others obtain their food in the 
water, an<l even habitually reside in it, hut they <li> not 
hreatlu? it ; they hrealhe air, and bring forth their young ou 
dry land. Amf)ng thest^ latter some are provided willi feet and 
walk uptiu dry land, others have wings and lly, ami others, 

like the water serpent, have no feet Aquatic animals 

inhabit seas, lakes, marshes, and rivers.’ These principles 
<d’ classification, in which the haViits of animals take preec 
deuce of those modifications in their organic conformation 
which produce these very habits, have long since I’casiMi to 
he adopted hy scientith* naturalists; m)twitlistaiiding which 
there is perha])s no inquiry which can engage tuc attention 
of the zoologist, more fruitful in extensive views and inte- 
rcNling rt?sults, than the consideration of the organic struc- 
ture of animals in relation to the element m winch nature 
has ordained them to live. 

Let us consiclcr, in the first phu'e, tnose animals wliich 
reside entirely in the water, ninl slM^k their food and mir- 
turt! their young in that element. All their organiza- 
tion, even to the most minult* circiimstanc*e, is rigidly 
adapted l») these jinrposes. Tlie extremities hy w iiicli pro- 
gressive ni()ti<jn is performed in the acts of walking and 
living, would h^^ a serams impi'ilimeiit to the movements of 
animals resiiling in an element of the same speedfie gravity 
as their own hollies ; these* i»rgans accordingly an* either 
t?ntiroIy wanting, or are riMluced to mere rudiments, which 
serve indeed to keep the body ste;wly and preser\e its equi 
librium, hut are entirely useless in assisting its progression. 
•Such arc the fhis of fishes, and the ///pyjrr.v, as thc\ aiu 
called, of cetaceous animals. The real organ- of progression 
in both cases is the body ilsi'lf, which is prolonged and alto 
nuated towanls the tail, compressed ou the sides, and pro- 
vided with extremely powerful muscles, with wliich, hy 
alternately striking the wat*‘r on either side, the animal 
propels itself lorw avd with a force and vcloeity unexampled 
ill any otlim* class of animated beings. It is ujioii this prin 
ciph* that wc? often see a boat urgcil forwards hy means of a 
single oar in the stern. Tin? great majority of these ani- 
mals not only reside habitually in the water, and seek their 
food there, hut likewise breathe that element, and are con- 
sequently furnished with an appropriate apparatus for ex- 
tracting the vivifying principle from its general mass. These 
tribes may reside at any depth of the ocean and for any 
Imigth of time ; they arc not under the necessity of coming 
frequently to the surface for the ])urp()se of breathing, and 
their organization is modified accordingly. Instead of hav- 
ing the tail broad horizontally, it is broad in a vertical direc- 
tion, w’hic.h enables them (o turn with astonishing rapidity, 
and is no impedimont, but rather an assistant to their f*>r- 
ward inovcnicnls. But the case is flilferent in the cetaceous 
tribes; these animals, though residing enlirtdy in the water, 
bnuithe air hy means of lungs like ordinary quadrupeds, and 
are conseciuently obliged to come continually to the surface. 
For this purpose they are provided with a powerful curtila- 
ginoiis fluff r tied hf>rix(mtidly^ by moving wrhicli upwards 

or downwards as the occasion requires, they dcsccTid to ui‘ 
ascend from the greatest depths of the o<*ean with almost 
incredible spot?d. Fishes, though capable of proceeding 
straight forwards, or of turning with great rapidity, are 
eoniparatiycdy slow in changing their depths ; and if they 
breathed air, they would frequently he suifocateil before they 
eould arrive at the surface, from the vertical position of the 
tail not being adapted propel them in a vertical direction. 
But hy a simple change, merely by the direction of the tail 
being altered from the vertical to the horizontal po-iitioii, the 
object of nature is accomplished, and the air-breathing ccla- 
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ccou$ animals are adapted to all the circumstances of an 
aquatic life. Another heaiiliful adaptation w ohserved in the 
iwsiliouof the luainina*. lor the eelaeea, like warm-blootled 
"luadruptMl^. suckle their youiis: ; these are situated uiwii 
the breast, and when the yoiuifr animal requires to suck, 
the mother stands, as it were, upriu:Ut in the water, with 
her lu?ad and sluuilders elevated above the surface, sup- 
porting herself hy means of her tlippers or fore-paws. In 
this posilu>n she is eiialded to supply her cub with the food 
wliieii nature has proxided, and which she coiibl not have 
n(*c.oinplishcd had the inauiime been placed in any other 
po*^iti<»n. 

Tliere is another extensive tribe of aqualie animals, which 
are provided with perfect articulated uieiohers, sometimes, 
indeed, supplied witii IViii^es whii*h conxert them into a 
swiiiiiiiino ap])ai'at us, hut alwaxs adaptc'd to enable the 
aiiinials to walk or crawl tilon}^ the ht»Uoni. Such is the 
c*a>e with all th<' criistai'oous tribes, the crabs, lobsters, 
prawns, Nic. : and these animals, as is xvell knoxvn, can 
xv.i!k on dry land with the same ease as at the heUtotu of the 
ocean. When they swim, it is by means of tlie tail, xvliich 
i •; always ct»nNtruoled for that special pnrp^>^e, and is lar‘^(^ 
and powerful. 

Nor IS the modillcjitiim of structure le:»s stl•ikin^^ xvhen 
examnie theM; laml animals which hivathe air. and 
resort only oc» a-.ionally to the xvater, than xvhen xve eon- 
lemplate the tribes xvliich make it their constant re- 
sidi'iice. Ih-o^ressive nmtion on hind and in xvater ai\* 
so dilfereiu. that the organs hcr?t adapUsl to the one sort 
are exactly the most uiisuite<l bir the other. In the <nic 
case, the body hiMin..: much heaxiiM* than the surroimdinj^ 
medium, lofphrcs to he supported, or raised aboxo the 
surf.u‘i‘ id' I he jireund : and as progression is jii'idornied by 
the same organs x\lneli serve for siqiporls, i't follows that 
the .Hpeed <d' I In; animars couise x\ill he proportioned to 
the leiii*th of ils exlremihe.s : in Ihu other ca.se, the 
body liein'f alreadv siqqiorted by the elemiMit in xvliicdi it 
lloats, the hmiijlh of the e\lr<*mnics xxoulil he only an im- 
pediment to the prooress of the animal, and consequently 
they are, in sncli ca>es, eilher entindy xvaiitint;, or rednc‘cd 
to a rudimentary form, at least in pei fi*elly aquatic aiiimaU. 
Those xvhlch rcMirt iudilV'O-enlly either to the land or xvater, 
as t’lU'V are intijruiediale in hahils, so are they likewise inter- 
mediate in struct are between the^e two exlnmies: and the 
deorce in which their oroani/atioii is iinKltlied, wlien com- 
pari'd xvith eilher of the txxu Ixiies, i.s t'xactly pnqiortioned 
to the ditVerenee of their hahiU and t?eonomy. All luam- 
inals and reptile.s, lor instanee, xvhich seek llndr food in 
frcs/i'irnfrr rivers and lakes, partake more of terrestrial 
tlian »'f aquatic hahits; the extent of xvater xxitli xvhich 
tlu'X are euovei-^aiil is, in this caM', very fUiiall xvhen com- 
jiared t i the extent of land, and their orirani/alion dilfers 
hut sliulilly frion that of ordinary land animals; their ex- 
treiuilies an? ])erfeelly dex eloped, and of the urdinarv form, 
the principal dilli'rence bcin^j^ that tlicir toes arc united hy 
nil expandi'd xvch or membrane, xvhich j;ixcs the ]»aw a 
broad oar-liko I'onn, and thus conxerts it into a convenient 
instrument of sxvimmini^, at the same lime that it scarcely 
interferes xvitli the 1110*^1 perfect freedom of walking and 
running on land. Of this nature are the extremities of all 
the vertohrated terrestrial animals xvliich seedv their food in 
fresh xvater, Iht? otters, l)c?ax’ers, 8cc. among mammals; llie 
whole nnler of Natalorcs, comprising the ducks, swans, po- 
Jieans, gulls. auk.H, pullins, &c. among the birds; and the 
erocotlilt*s, alligators, fre.sh-xvater tortoises, and frogs, among 
the reptile.s. All these nnimais arc, properly speaking, xvch- 
liMitcd, and their aiiuatie habits are less i»rnniinenl and 
powiTful than their terrestrial ; their organs of motion in fact 
art' but little* diirt?rent from those of coniuion terresfrial ani- 
mals. In those which frequent the xn/i on the con- 

travx, the aquatic habits greatly prodomiuatc ovt*r the teiTc.s- 
trial : they live loss on land than in xvater, and the stnirlure 
of their extremities approximates more (o that of puivly 
aquatic than of terrestrial animals. Tlieir legs are short and 
inserted, civ. as it were, buried in the common integuments of 
the h'uly. vi far a^the elhoxvs and knees respectively, leax’ing 
apparent onlx a sluwt lin-like paxv, xvhich is unudapted to 
terrestrial ]u*ogrc-sion. t xm tly in proportion to ils fitness as 
an organ of sw imming. Their progress on laml is conso- 
utMitly sloxv ami diilicult, they creep rather than xvsdk, 
ragging the body along the ground, and leaving a hroail 
mark behind them. hVxv species posscbs even this Uniited 
power of terrestrial motion ; ttiose which do, however, have 


the structure of the extremities a little less approximated 
to the form of lins tlian the purely occauie species. The 
steals ami xval ruses, tor instance, have the hones of the paws 
ami feet similar to those of ordinary land quadrupeds, only 
much shorter and more flattened, and the liind-legs arc 
throxvji backxvards in the same direction us tin? tail. ’ Still 
they are enabled to use the extremitic's, in a certain degree, 
for walking or creeping on dryland; but the numerous 
tribes of cetaceous animals xvhich can execute no kind of 
motion whatever out of the water, have the hones of the an- 
terior extremities tlaitelfed and connected together like the 
stones of a mosaic pavement, xvhilsl the posterior members 
are (Mitirely xvanting. The same is the case with the sea- 
tortoises, or, as they arc more properly calltfd, turtles, 
xvhen compared with those which frc^quenl fresh xvater 
ponds and rixers ; the form of their extremities apiiroxi- 
iiiates more nearly to that of fins than x)f feet, and their 
aipiutie habits consequently predominate over their ter- 
restrial. 

Thus it is that the peculiar form of the extremities not 
only tmlieales the degree in wliieh an aninutl is aquatic, hut 
even the nature of the elerneut which it fre(|ucnts. If it 
inhabit fresh-water ponds ami rivers, its feet are simply 
I xvehbed hetxveen the toes, but ill other n*.s|>oc.ls perfectly 
di!x eloped, ami ils terrestrial hahits predominate over its 
aqualie. : if, on the contrary, it inhabit the .salt water, its 
feel are llalteiU'd into the form of fins, the hind legs are 
thrown backxvards into the plane of the body, ami the 
aquatic hahits greatly predoiainatc over the terrestrial. The 
first are, properly speaking, ivrh-XoaM, the .sec!ond Jin- 
fotdciL [See Ampiiihia.] 

AyUATlC IM^ANTS, in horticulture, are those xvhich 
are naturally found floating in dcc'p xvater, and are care- 
fully distinguished hy the cultivator from mere marsh plants. 
The luauiigcment of them xvhen they are hardy is of the 
simplest kind, nothing being necessary beyond planting 
them in boxes xvith holes in the sides, and sinking them 
three or four feet beloxv the surface of a pond, so thiil the 
boxes lie upon, or among the mud at the bottom. 

But for those xvhich demand the protection of the stove ov 
green-house, some additional [irecautions appear requisite. 
If left to themselves in such situations, the uniforniily of 
temperature is such as to deiirixe them in some measure of 
the repose that tliey naturally receix'e from the alternation f»f 
seasons; kept constantly in a growing state, their excitiihilitx 
is gradually destroyed, and death ensues as a matter of 
course. The mode of treating them most successfully may 
he collcctetl from the following account of their management 
at Eaton Hall, given in the Trathsactitms nf the Horticul- 
tural Society, 

‘ Deceiiiher, 18‘2G, xvhen the leaves xx'erc decayed, T took 
up the bulbs or tubers out of tlie stone cisterns in xvhich they 
hud grow'ii for years, and put them into |K)Is according to 
lli-^ size of the tubers, and plunged the pots in xvater to within 
an inch of their rims. Tliey remained in this situation in 
the pine-stove till the plants began to show leaves in the 
April and May folloxving. They were then plantt?d in <ms- 
tiiriis ami in glazed earthenxvare pots in xvhich xvere the 
following soils: -in the bottom, four inclms of strong clay- 
made solid; above this, six inches of light raelloxv loam, and 
at the top, an inch or tw'u of sand to keep the water clear. 
The cisterns, xvhiirh are made of Yorkshire flags, are of the 
following diinension.s, — 3 feet long, 1 Ibot 8 inches broad, 
and 1 foot 4 inches deep. Tliey were placed the end 

tines of pine-pits xvhere the fire enters and escra^jes, and they 
were elevated with bricks to xvithin eight and tvvelxe inches 
of the glass. The glazed pots were from fourteen to 
eighteen inches in breadth and depth, and were similarly 
placed, except a few that xvere plunged in corners of the 
melon -pits. They xvere kept eonstaiilly full of water, and it 
frequently xva.s imule t*> run over in order that the xvater 
might be kept pure. The temperature of the pitsxyiis seldom 
under 80”, and in sunshine often uboxe 100” of Fidirenheit. 
No air was admitted at the lights immediately ahiivc the 
plants. Ah the plants increased in growth, they put out 
many runners, which xvere pinched off close to the tubers. 
When the roots reached the <*lay, the leaves got very strong, 
raising theiuselves on the sidi?s of the cisterns. 

‘ The Symp/umi eccrulea and N, oilorala, under .si- 
milar treatment, produced abundance of flowers. The first 
flower N, rubra opened on the I ;Uh of August ; on tho 
15th it xvas fully expanded, and measured over the disk five 
inches and a quarter, Tlie same plant produced another 
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llower iu September, somewhat larger, and v iUi nineteen 
luiliils; many more buds were formed, but they oponetl 
very indifferently towards the end of September ; in Octo- 
ber the ]ilants began to los*5 their Ic.'ivcis. When this was 
accomplished, the tubers were taken out of tlio cislerns and 
put into small pots as before stated. Tb() last was done this 
day (December 11, 1827). 

‘ The Neluminuni specinsum, in a glazed pot, with similar 
treatment, plunged in leaves in the same pit, has flowered 
well and n])cned seeds.’ 

Various other methods have been recommended ; but they 
all depend for their Success upon keeping in view the prin- 
ciple of periodic.ul rest and rapid growth under a high tem- 
perature, w'ith but little air during the season of v«?gctation 

Some very good practical observations on the maniigcinont 
of both hardy and lender aquatics have been given by Mr. 
Kent, in the 3d volume of the Horticultural Transac- 
tions^ p. 2 4. 

AQUATINTA KNGRAVING. The word nqwitinta 
i.s a compound of two Latin words, aqua (water) and tin etas 
(stained), by w'liich is implied that this mode of luigruying 
is an imitation of wntcr-eolour or Tndia-ink drawings. Tlu* 
inventor, a German artist Hlimcd Lc? Ihince, was born at 
Metz ill 1723. His inclbod was to sift the common black 
resin, when tied ii]) very loosely in a lunslin bag, and being 
shook over the plate, ibc surface was partly covered with 
the particles: this method i.s, in some cases, still adhered to. 
It was then fixed by a moderate beat sutlicient to make 
the dust adhere wdtbout fluxing or becoming an even var- 
nish : ho thus formed a granulated surface on the plate, 
usually called a ^rouTid, wdiicli snffei'cd vtu-y little from 
the action of the diluted a«-id, yet all«)\vcd it to corrode 
very freely in the small spaces left. betw(!en the grains 
of the resin. Mrs. Catlicrine Ihcstel, also a G<*rman, im- 
proved iuu<*h upon the meagre works of Le Prince, and 
executed several large work.s with so much success, that I 
little more was found wanting than a ground that would i 
adhere bellcu* to the plate and yield a greater luiniber f)f 
impressions ; this was effected by dissolving the black resin 
in the highest reelified spirits of wine (alcohol), and then 
puuri)»g the mixture over the plate, the quantity oi* resin do- 
terminiiig the coarseness or fineness of the grain. When 
(he plait* is large, it is necessary to have a broad and shallow 
tin pan (with a spout at one coriu?r) in which the plate is 
laid intdiiiing from the iipptu* talge, so that the sn|)ertlii()tis 
ground may be saved ; this mu.st be (juickly returned to the 
bottle, and the plate laid, inclining a little, t)n a table, so 
that the ground may run to the lowxr edge, where it is 
wiped off from the extreme edge with a cloth. When t’ne 
ground is (piite dry, the surface will he of a bright copper 
colour, and in a few hours will he ready ft>r use. A warm 
room is requisite for this operation in cold weather, hut if 
hot, the early iiioriiirig must be taken. Dust should he 
iiiOftt carefully avoided. A small plate may be held on I lie 
points of the fing^ors and thumb of the left hand whilst the 
ground is laid, and bo gently moveil about till the ground 
has granulated or formed ; this aids the better foniiation or 
crystallization of the grain : before a ground is laid, the 
plates arc to he well cleansed with dry whiting and a dry 
linen cloth, it being absolutely neceshary that the plati? 
shouM have a very perteet polish, for without this the 
granulation cannot ho well eilcctcd. Any of the n^siiious 
gums will, witli spirits of wine, make a ground, hut the 
black resin is generally preferred. As the proportions can- 
not he given, it is usual to have a bottle in wlueli the 
ground is much too strong for use, and to iiihke it read 
in another by mixing a littlo of the strong ground with 
sulRcient spirits of wine. The modern nqiiatint(*rK have 
another advantage over their predecessors in using a com- 
position for painting the forms of leaves of trees, or other 
objects, where tluJ trouble of surrounding the forms by a 
varnish would he too great. Thi.s composition is made of 
moist sugar or treacle a<ldcd to the same hulk of whiting, 
and ground well on a slab with a little w'litcr : a very Huiall 
proportion of gum Arabic or gamboge may he added.’ When 
this composition is used, it must he thoroughly dry before 
the varnish is passed over it ; the varnish also he al- 

lowed time to dry, after which, cold water poured on the 
plate wrill in a few minutes bring off all the composition 
and tho varnish which had passed over it, l«a\ing the forms 
perfect and the ground in those places free to receive the 
acid again — the remainder of the plate being permanently I 


stopped out by tho varnish : this varnish is either (>an5ida 
balsam or turpentine varnish mixed with a little lamp- 
black and spirits of turpentine: with this also the margin 
of the plate is to he varni.shod, leaving a narrow strip of the 
ground for trials. Tlie.^e trials arc made, after each lime 
that the acid has been on the plate, by taking off a small 
portion of the strip with spirits of turpentine, cleaning the 
place well, und then rubbing in with the finger a little pow- 
dered white lead ; this ptwo-ss will give a good idea of the 
actual and eomiiarative strength of lints. It is only by 
these trials that the aqiuit inter knows what he is doing, 
for the acid ^;^ries so greatly with the wccither, (hat w'hat 
might he cuuisideveil \ery weak in a cool morning, lujcrmies 
verv strong tow’ard.s the evening: for Ibis and other obvious 
reason*^, if tlie room he kept at an equal lcin|)i*rature, the 
wt)rk will ad\anec with iiincli greater rc*rlaiiity than when it 
varies by tlin changes of weather. The d(*sign intended to 
he cMigruved is then made on the ground ; this is done in 
the fiillowing manner: Tin? design is fii*st copied on very 
thin transparent paper, called tracing paper ; between this 
tracing and the prei>ared ground on the ]da(<i a thin sheet 
of papt‘T is placed, wliich has been ruhhed over w itii lamp- 
black, or \(M‘mili(»n, and sweet <nl ; every line of (he design 
is tiu‘ii g«»no »»ver with an instrument called a hlunt point, 
with a iuod«*rate prc'ssurc, ami is thu-^ transferred to the 
ground s{) securely that the acid cannot dc.^lroy it. 

Hefore the achl is poured on tlie plate, a border or wall 
of w'ax, about, an inch in depth, is placed round the luargiu of 
the plate. Thu Inirdering wax is made by melting tugelhcr 
one jmuud of burgundy pil*'li, half a pcnind ol‘hc(*M* wax, and a 
wine glass full of sweet t)il ; when mcllt'd, tti he poiirc»l into 
eohl winter and W'orkedmto small cakes. AVhen wanted, fhesc 
eakj.s are put int«» lukewarm water and made into .^mull rolls 
like a sausage, then llatleiied, and one of the eclges being a 
little niellcfl at the fire, is to he ]iressed eli»'-e to the plalu 
with a wet finger, iiiaUing a spout at one corner: this should 
he W(*ll pi-rfonned, or the acid will get beneath it ami 
rion much nuscliiuf. In ordi*r to make the wax jelliere, 
till* plate slujuld he made* as wuriii as the hand of the 
ojieralor. 

The plalc being far made reaily, the eom])letion of the 
dc.sign is rcsiinjed by slopping out tin* higlu'st lights on 
file edges «'f clol:d^, wan'r, 6ie., with a mixture of Canada 
balsam or tnrponlini' Narnish, and tiie /y // cr //// imjKiIpahlc 
oxifU* of hisinnlli (hisniiith is pri’lerred on acenunl of jts 
wt'iglit): tlu'si* are with a •‘^p.itiihL on a -lab, ami used 

w itii a small sable brush, diluting the varn>h (•cca.*'ioiiiilly 
witli spirits of tur|u*mnie. Next ]>our on the a«ud, which 
lias heeii pre]iare<l by niixing onu-sixtli of a pint of the 
strongest ai‘id to iive-si\ths nl a ]iinl. of walm- : let it remain, 
aecoriling hi its strenulh, from half a luinuti* to a nniiute, 
tin'll [)our it 4*ff, ami wash tin- ]>late tlireu < r four times witli 
ch'au water, and dr\ it with a idean linen cloth or .i pair t'f 
hcHows ; the hist is (he* best, if the slopping-out \ciriiish 
should not be perfe<-lly hard. If on tiMiig the strip the 
titit is found not to be siiilicient, repeat tin* acid for anotlu'r 
half miiuiU', ami then pn ccc<l. The clour of the I'l.'^mutli 
\aruisli must bo cliangctl for the secinul slop])ing out, by 
atlding a little « hiYauic ydlow , vi'iiuiliou, or lanqi-blyck, or 
anv other colour that is not destr<»\ ed by the acid. The co- 
lour is t«> b(' eliaiiged after each ap])licaiion of the acid, that 
the? eiiL’raver may reineiuber in wliat places he has carrieil 
forwanl his w’<irk, wdiat (iijt.s have* been soft(‘ned at. their 
ed c e s , 

Jf i.s inqjo.s*'jhle to gi\e a : <-ale of limes for each employ- 
lueiit of tho acid, lull the following iii.i\ serve as a guide. 
If the fir.-'t tint has half a niiiiulc', lh«* .-econd may l.iku 
lliree-cjuarters, tla^ (hnd one minute, tlie tifth one nii- 
nuto and three fiuarlers, the sixth two minutes and a Inilf, 
tho seventh ii\o minutes, the eighth tweUe minutes, &:c. 
Tin? a< id should he streiigt b.i'iii*il a very littlu after each 
upjdic.ttioii : ami it mav he .so equally done that the above 
proportions will st'vve m.'i y well us a general rule, dtqiemiing 
on the sireugtb of tin* lints required. Wlieu (ho ground 
changes to a grey Colour it is beginning to fail, and must be 
taken off by healing the ])latu till the bordering wax W'ill lift, 
off: after ttiis, sweet oil is applied to the whole surface, and a 
brisk heat hcncalh the plate w ill bring olV all the difteiVTit 
varnishes with a linen cloth ; then an oil luhlu'iMiuule of fine 
woollen cloth, rolled up hard and the end cut olf, applied 
with sweet oil, will take out tho stains; tints which are too 
strong may he softened or even rubbed out. l*erhai»s it 
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need not bo added, that a siiiRlo grain of sand or any other 
hanl substance under the rubber will ruin the whole work, 
i lradali'ins in skies, &c. arc soniclimos made in this manner, 
though more generally by peuring the acid on slowly, be- 
ginning at the darkest corner. It will fi-eciuently happen that 
some jjortions of the varnishes will become so hard, that the 
eonimon method will not stir them; in this case a little of the 
<iil of spike* lavender applied with the linger is quite certain to 
profluco the effect. Tlie plate is now cleaned with spirits of 
turpentine and sent to the nrinter to prove, after which it is to 
be exc'ecdingly well cleaned with turpentine, &c., and unolher 
ground laid ; this should he iloiie in such a manner as to 
make the gra^s fall c\aetly on the granvilations of the 
fonner ground, which is called re-biting. It is done hy 
making the ground much stronger than w*as nsod before, 
rorlunalcly, the li(|uid ground has a iiatural tendency to 
granulate upon the suiiu^ jdaccs as before, anil when the 
acid is again applied it will act in the same interstices as 
before, and only wants a little care to make it answer. The 
process for the sccoinl ground is the same as for the lir.st ; 
ro touching with the acid those tints wliich require luorts 
^lepfh, and stopping out those parts that are sutliciently 
dark. Another proof must, be taken, and the plate then 
llnished Avilh the burnisher, which some u.so with oil, but 
others prefer it dry, previously tilling the whole plate wdlh 
powdered white lead, hy which it can he set»n how much 
has been burnished down, according to llu? quantity of 
colour left in the plate. 

It is to be regretted that aqnatinta engra\ing has suffered 
much odiiuii from the facility with which inferior plates 
can be produced ; but it is capable of the greatest beauties, 
as may be seen in the Jiistly-iTlebraled plates to the Unneh- 
hack, by W. l>aniell, Ksq. R. A. ; Mr. Osl«?rvald*.s work On 
Sin'll/ : and many others. 

AQUA TOFANA, a poisonous Iluid invented about the 
middle of the se\cnteeiitU century by an Italian woman of 
the naine ofTofaiia. This Avoiuan, wlia resided first at Pa- 
lermo, and afterwards at Naples, was one of the most cele- 
brated of a class of persons known under the name of Secret 
Poi'^onoiN [sec Poi^omnu, Skc.kkt], who in antient times 
wen? believed to posse>s the power of destroying life at any 
stated ])eriod, from a few hours t ) a year ; and who, during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, w'cre n?garded in 
all the nations of Europe with extraordinary terror. In the 
year Itriy, during the pontificate of Alexander \*n., it was 
observed at .Romo that many young married women hccame 
widows, and that many husbands, suspected to be not agree- 
able to their wi\cs, died .sud<k*iily. The government u.sed 
great vigilance to detect the poisoners , suspicion at length 
fell on u society of young wives, wdio.se president appearetl to 
be an old woman, who pretended to foretell future ovenls, 
and who had often predicted very exactly the death of many 

S ersons. Ry means of a crafty fiMiiale their jiractices w ere 
ctccted ; tlie whole society were arrested and put to the 
torture, and the old w'oimui, whose name wa^ Spara, together 
with four others, w’ere publicly executed. It appears that 
Spara, W'ho w’as a Sicilian, derived her art from Tofana at 
Palermo, tlie laller selling the poison, which frcun hence 
acquired the name of ‘ Aqua della Tofana,* in small glass 
phials with this inscription, * Manna of St. Nicholas of Harri,’ 
and ornamented with the imago of the saint. Though this 
infamous woman lived to an advanced age, slit? w'as at lenglli 
dragged from a monastery, in which she hud taken refuge, 
and put to the torture. She conl'esscd that she had been in- 
strumental to the death of no less than fiUO persons. Tlie 
dose of her poison w as from four to six drops : yet though, in 
this state of concentration, its nature could not ho detected, 
it was subsequently discovered to consist of a solution of 
arsenic; but so lillle was that age ac(iuainted w'ith the art 
of chemical analysis, that they had no means of detecting a 
solution of arsenic so highly concentrated that from four to 
six drops was a mortal dose, wliereas, at present, even when 
arsenic has been dissolved in the stomach and mixed w ith 
^egetablc and animal tluids, it may be reduced to its metallic 
form, and made to exhibit all the physical properties of the 
metal to the miked i:yis, with as great distinctiie.ss as in any 
quantity, however large, when only the twentieth part of a 
frrain ha.^ been pmeured. Modern chemi.stry* therefore, has 
deprived the poisoner of all chance of escape by (‘onecaling 
or disguising the poison he administers. 

AQUEDUCT, or AQU^EDUCJT {aquee duc.tuH)y as it 
WHS formerly more correctly written, is composed of two 


Latin words, aqtux^ in the s^nitive case aqtUB^ ductus . 
signifying together, a conductor or conduit of water. In 
this, its more extended sense, the term aqueduct may be 
applied to ail sorts of pipes and channels for . the con- 
veyance of water, but it is commonly restricted in its appli- 
cation to constructions of a somewhat peculiar description, 
which have been formed above the surface of the grouml 
for the purple of conveying streams of water in a regu- 
larly, but slightly descending current across valleys and 
over plains, from one comparatively high point to another. 
The canal or conduit called the Now River, by wliich water 
is brought into London from a disUrut source, is strictly 
an aqueduct, but it is not what is generally understood hy 
the term, in any part of its length. Indeed we have nut 
in this country an example of the sort of structure which 
the term designates, though it may be exemplified by some 
of the canal and railw ay duels in the north of England and 
in Scotland, such as Barton Bridge, in Lancashire, Avhich 
carries the Duke of Bridgew ater s canal over the river Irwell ; 
the bridge which carries the Edinburgh and Glasgow' Union 
(’anal over the valley of the water of Leith at Sbitcfonl ; 
and the San key viaduct in the line of the Liverpool and 
Mancliestcr raibvay. The furnler of these have been some- 
times called aqueducts, but this application of the term only 
loads to confusion, unless bridge be superadded ; struc- 
lurc.s l\)v the purpose of carrying a caii&l are indeed more 
strictly viaducts than a(|uc<lucts. Ncvcirthclcss, such is the 
form and structure of an acjucduct, — a scries of piers equi- 
distant, 1.1* nearly so, w ith arches connecting their hr?ads to 
form one continuous and nearly level line, on the back of 
w'hich is the channel or water-course. 

We do not read of any a(|ucduets, properly so called, till 
tlu? Roman period, jet contnvunce.s for the conve} aiu o of 
water from a distant soiin*e for the supply of a city are of 
great antiquity. Herodotus (iii. (iU) describes the mode in 
which Eupalinus, an architect of Megara, supplied the city 
of Samos with water. A hill 900 (Jrcek feet high was 
pierced by a tunnel si veii stadia, or 4*200 feet long. The 
tunnel was eight feet liigli and eight feet w’ide, and in it 
there was cut a channel thirty feet clecp (if the text is cor- 
rect) and three feet wide, through which the water was con- 
voyed in pipes (o^trfunptvoy Cut muXifnuv) from ii large 
source to the city. In translating the word fT(,»\//r (snbn) 
hy the usual term ‘ pipe,* we do not mean eiilicr to as.scrt 
or deny that pipes, properly speaking, of wo(mI or met a I 
w'ere iisc*d on this occasion: the word ‘may hero signify 
im;rely channel stones. 

A([uoducts were most extensively used hy the Romans, 
and on the sites or in the vicinities of many of their more 
important cities in Asia and Africa, as well as in Europe, — 
in Greece, Gaul, atul Spain, as in Italy and Sicily - parts 
remain, even to the present day, of extensive constructions 
of the kind. That of Segovia, for instance, in Old Castile, 
erected in the time of Trajan, is a luagnificeiit work. The 
iieiglibonrhood of the city of Rome itself is ]»re-eminon(ly 
distinguished by a long series of these almost imperishable 
memorials of her antient magniticence. 

The afiucducts of the Romans were built, for the most 
part, of brick, and consisted, as w'o have said, of nearly 
square piers running up to the same height,— the neees.sary 
full of the course being considered— and connected by semi* 
circular arches, over which the conduit ran. This conduit 
had a paved or tiled floor, and was inclosed laterally by walls 
of brick or stone, and covered with a transAcrse arch, or by 
a sinqde flat coping of stone. This species of conduit fre- 
(liicntly involved a serious difficulty, for if the source of tho 
water conveyed were much higher than the place at which 
it was to be delivered, and the di.stancc too short to reduce 
the flow of water to a proper velocity, the stream had 
to bo carried in a winding direction to expend the 
height in a greater length. Otherwise, the ]>rcssure of 
water from tho head would burst or blow up the cover- 
ing arch or coping of the aqueduct, render tho work use- 
less, and inundate the country over which it was attempted 
to carry it. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent and importance of 
the Roman works of this kind when it is stated, that Rome 
was supplied with water fi*om sources varying from thirty 
to sixty inilcH in distance, and that at one period of its history 
no less ihiui twenty afjucducts brought as many different 
streams of water across the wide plain or Campagna in 
which the city stands. Great portions of the distance \wre 
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of coureo in every case occupied by artificial ciranncls wind- 
ing alon^ the sides of hills and mountains; and long tun- 
nels carried the streams through these natural barriers when 
cxicasion required, but nevertheless the arcaded duct led 
the streams across the deep valleys, and the aqueduct 
was in every case required to carry it onwards from the 
hills over the wide plain to the doors of the eternal city. 
Those metropolitan aqueducts were of various lengths, ac- 
cording to the direction in which they came, but in one of 
llujoi the scries of arches is calculated at nearly 7000, their 
height being iu many places more than a liundred feet. 
There is nothing more interesting or more I’cally beaiitiful 
ill the existing ruins of antient Rome than the remains of 
these splendid works, which radiate, in almost every (lircc- 
lion, and run across the almost level plain out of which its 
hills arise in long arcaded scries, whose simplicity and un- 
broken continuity produce a degree grandeur unmatched 
by the more laboured and more prcteiiduig works within the 
walls. 

Sextus .Julius Frontiiuis, who was inspector of the lupie- 
ducls of Romo under the Kmpornr Nerva, has left a treatise 
on this subject, whicli contains much curious iiifurmal ion. 
[See Fkontinus ] Some of the more remarkable aque- 
ducts will be noticed under the names of the cities to winch 
they belong, or the individuals whose name they bear. The 
inodes in use, bi>th in antient and modern times, for distri- 
buting water through a large city when brought to the great 
reservoirs will be noticed under the head of Watkii and 

WATEtt-riPKS. 

Modern Rome is abundantly supplied with water by three 
of the antient aqueducts, which have undergone roparrs and 
restorations; tlie most important was made by that great 
papal reformer. Six! us V., from whose conventual name of 
brother Felix ( Fra Felice) one of the streams so delivered is 
called the Acqua Felice*. 

Aqiieduets have been constructod in niodeni tinic.s, and of 
those the most cclebratejl are. that of i’aserta in the king- 
dom of Naples, of Mainteiion near Versailles in Franee, 
ami that of liernfica, railed As'oua //rre.v, near J^isboii in 
Portugal. 

AQUIBA, Akibah ben Joseph, called by 

Fpiphanius and llieron>mus Barakiba, lived at the end of 
the llrst and at the beginning of the seeond century A.i)., 
and was presidt.-tvt of the academy at Lydda and Tabae, 
as disciple and successor of rabbi Gamaliel, and one of the 
most famous doctors of ihe Mislinah. The Jews assert 
that things which were unknown to Moses were re\erilcd 
unto Akiliah. According to Jiichia, the greatest part of Ihe 
Mishnah originated from the verbal and written instruetions 
of Akibah. According to /akat, the whoff* of tin? Mishnah 
«*ame iVom Akibah, wlio lived 120 years. AVhen lu; was 
forty years of age he fell in love with the daughter of Kalha 
Sh’.va. in whose service he lived as herdsman. She promised 
to marry him if he bccanie a rabbi. Akibah studied forty years 
with groat zeal, and Iiad 24,000 disciples, among whom was 
Rabbi Jose, the author of the Great Jewish Chronicles. 
He joined the pscudo-Messias, Bar Cocheha (Co/.iba), who 
raised disturbances in Jiulea. The Emperor Hadrian, in 
whose time the insurrection took place, after taking Bitter 
or Bethnra, put many .Tews to death, and ordered Akibah 
lo be killed by iron combs, with which his skin was taken 
off. Akibah was buried in Tiberias, where his tomb was 
annually visited by his admirers between Easter ami Pen- 
tecost. The book .Tezirah which some ascribe to 

T • : 

Adam, and others attribute to Akibah. i.s the chief book of 
<!:ibalistic doctrines. The two hist editions of this famous 
book arc by Rittangcl, with a J.,!itin translation and com- 
mentary, Amst. 1642,4 ; and lately, by Fridcricli von Meyer 
at Frankfurt on the Main, with a German translation, 
1332, 4to. 

A'QUILA (the Eagle), a constellation situated above, so 
as to rest on, Capricornus and Aquarius. It may be readily 
found by means of the head of Draco and the bright star a 
Lyra?, since a line passing between fl and y Draeonis, and 
through a LyroD, passes through a bright star of the first 
magnitude, a Anuilce, cutting also two stars of the third 
magnitude, /3 anti y, situated directly above and below n. 
This constellation is on the meridian at H o'clock i». m. 
in the middle of Septemlier, at about ^10° of eh!\a1ion. 
Its principal stars are hero given, as in preceding con- 
stellations. The number inclosed in a parenthesis is that 
of Piazai. 
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In the Greek mythology this conMellation ieprei>er.ts 
Ihe e.Tgh; of Jupiter. According to some, it is the bird 
which was the tormentor of Prometheus. M. Dupuis con- 
jectures, but with very littlo probability, that the name was 
given when Aquila was near llic summer solstice, and that 
the bird of highest llight w'as chosen to expre.^s the greatest 
elevation of the sun. 

Tin* eojistellation^Antinons is usually eon.sideretl ns a 
part of A(pula, and is treated as such in cataloguc.s. It is 
represented as a boy in the irra-'p of the eagle, ami its prin- 
cipal stars are j;, 0, i, ami \, in the above catalogue. It 
is said to have been placcsl in tlie h(?avons b) the order of 
tlic Emperor Hadrian, in nieim>ry of a favourite of that 
name, who is gemM*ally supposed to ha\e perished in the 
Nile, A.D. l.'ll. Others have supposed it lo reler to the 
fabulous history <»f Ganymede, who was carried to h(*aveu 
by the eagle of Jupiter: hut this is rendered unlikely by 
tlie silence of Ptolemy, who. though he speaks of the group 
of stars in question, does not call them t'ae eoiistellation 
Antinous, but simply ‘ unformed stars, aimoig which is An- 
tinous.' Had the two figures originally contained any refer- 
ence to the mythology above alluded to, it is most probable 
that the constellation would have been regularly disliii- 
guifthed long bc'fore the lime of Ptolemy. 

A'yUII.iA, a considerable town in the kingdom of Naples, 
and the chief place of the province e.al led Ahi az/(j l.’lira Pri- 
nio. It is situated six miles south of the ruins of Ainiterniiin, 
a town of the Veslini, and the birth-phiee of the historian S:d- 
Instiiis, where remains of an amphitheatre and other hinhl* 
ings are still seen near the village of San Vittoriiio. He- 
inains of another to\vn, called Forconiiiiii. an episcojial see 
in the early Christian ages, and which was ruined by the 
Longobards, are found about four miles south of Aquila, 
near a place called Bagno. The origin of A(|uila apptuirs 
to have been in the twelfth eimtury, when tlie inliahitants 
I of various ruined towns in that neigh bourlmod tlionglit of 
uniting and building a place of <h»feiiee against the incur- 
sions of foreign and domestic depredators, so common in that 
age. Frederic II., emperor and king of Sicily, is, however, 
considered as the real founder of A<juila, having given it a 
diploma or charter, assigning to the new city a territory 
which coniprcdiendcd the two districts of Aniiternum and 
Forconiiim. The name of Aquila is said to hav^ been first 
given by him in honour of the (Mubletn ofthe imperial eagle. 
He wishetl to make the new town a bulwark of his kingdom 
on the frontier of the papal states. In 1254 the episcopal 
see of Forconiiim was Iraiisfcrrcd to Anuila. This city be- 
came populous and powerful, and acted a (conspicuous part 
in all the wars that followed the fu*st French invasion of the 
kingdom under Charles of Anjou. It generally ti.t'k part 
with the popes and the Angevins against lh(^ Aragonese. 

After (’harles V. had taken possession of Naples, the 
French, under General Lautrec, having invaded fm? king- 
dom, took possession of Aquila; the imperial army, how- 
ever, retook it swn after, and the prince of Oraiig<*, wh«i 
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commanded in the name of (Charles, irritated by tho disaf- 
fection of its inhabitants, laid enormous contributions on 
them, in order to pay wliieh all the plate and the treasures 
of the rhurches were taken. Numhei-s of tho citizens were 
imprisoned, and many outrajros committed by the soldiers 
on the inhabitants. This occurred in 15‘29. Tho plague, 
whieli hrok(‘ out soon after, completed the desolation of the 
city, which never after recovered its former prosperity. It 
uiis loiiiT eonsidered the first city in tlio whole kingdom in‘Xt 
to Naples, and it could muster 15,000 armed men at tho 
sound of the alarm-hell. Charles V. built the castle, which 
is situated in tho highest part of tho city, and was considered 
very strong at the time. Arjuila is on the slope of a hill, 
at the foot of which the river Aterno or Pescara flows. 
It c*»mmands tho view of a line vnll«»y about sixteen miles in 
length, wateretl by numerous sjjrings, and prt>ductive in 
eorn, fruit trcM's. llax. and especially saffron. The hills are 
covered with xiiu yard.s, and the lofty Apennines, xvhieli rise 
behind (»n both si«los, afford piisture in summer to numen)us 
hi'i’ds of cal lie and flocks of sheep. Tlie chain to the 
iiurtli iMst of A([iiila is overtoppcfl by Monte Coriio, and 
that to the south-west by the mounts called Della Duchessa, 
which divide the valley of the Aterno from that of the Salto, 
a branch of the Velino. [See Annuzzo.] Aijuila has 
nuinufactures of linens, paper, leather, and woollen cloths: 
its comfits or sweetmeats have a great reputation. Its 
population, according to the Italian itineraries oflH.K), is 

Tlu? walls are above three miles in cxttMii, hut a 
great portion of the enclosed spa(*e is now ixvupied by gar- 
lens. It had once twelve gates, eight of which have been 
bl«ic*ked up. Aquila lias decliucd, while Chief i, Laiiciaiio, 
Ti*raiuo, and other towns of Ahruzzo, have increased. 

The provincaj of Aquila, wliicli unee occupied tlie larg«\st 
part of Abruz/ii. has hern of late years divide<l into two 
////< // 'A or di\isi«)ns, tho chief towns of which are Ac|nila 
and Tei imo. Aqiula is the; residency of the intendente, 
and also (if a military eommaiidant : tfie civil and criminal 
courts for il.s division are lield here. It has also a l\eeum. 
'I'he streets, thougli generally narrow, are straight, and it 
has two s(|nares ornamented with fountains. Tlie palace of 
jiistiiv, or town house, anil the episcopal palace and cathe- 
dral, are its principal buildings. It reckoned once ahoxe one 
hundred ehurehes, and numerous monasteries, besides twidve j 
nunneries: iiiaii\ of the churches, however, had fallen to | 
ruin already in the last century. Others have been since 
sujiprcssed. 

A([uila i.s the residence of many families of the provincial 
uohilily. Its inhabitants speak Italian, like Iheir neigh- 
bours of the Roman state, and not dialect, the rest of the 
kingdom. It lies in 42^ 20' N. lat., lo^ 28' K. long., 106 
link s N.N.W. of Naples, and .57 N.l^. of Rome. There is 
a post roa<l tVom Aquila to Suluioiia, .‘12 rnilcs distant, and 
from thence to Naples. A mountain road leads from A(|ULla 
over tile ]).is.s of Antrovlooo to Rieti ill Sabina, and from 
tln nce to R(jiue. (Bernardino Cirillo, deiki fV/Zd 

AfjNt/d.) 

A'y UI LA, AkrXftc, Dl/'py. wa.s, according to Epiphaniiis, 
iJf ft Mrt/.\tin\s\ cap. 1.5, a relative of the emperor 

il.ulriaii, and converted from idolatry to Christianity, hut 
afterwards excommunicated on account of his idolatrous 
astrology. He embraced .ludai.sm, was circumcised, and 
translated the Old Tf\f*(t7ffnl literally into Greek (Iren. iii. 
21: Kusel). /Jc/?/o//a 7. yfro/^ir. vii. 1; Hieronymus, rj), ad 
Op/), rd. Mart. t. iv. p. ii. p. 2.^.5). Aquila ad- 
liereil .so stricllv to the Hebrew text that his translated 
e Ktri,a\nui), frrtXirrorkjc, by <rre, 

... f ^ “ ■*’ * 

The word Jer. vii., he translated rnn-ic and 

anointed, or tho Messiah, Ps. ii. and con- 

sequently the .Tews preferred his translation to the Septiia- 
j’jot. It appears also from IrensBiis, iii. 24, that the Khioiiites 
ummI tile translation of Aquila in order to support their Ju- 
daiziiig tenets. Tho remains of this translation lia\e liccn 
edited by Montfaucon, Mnrtianay, and others, in llui Hr.ra- 
/yZa of Origen. [Sec Hkxapla.] Dathe de AquiUo Reli- 
qitns Inttn'prvtfUionis llo^gece in OpuaraHs Dathii fd, Rosen- 
tnii/kr, Lit»s. 1746, 8. Schleusncr, Opmcuki Critica ad 
rerstones (iremis Vrt. Test, prrtinmtia. Lips. 1812^ 8 ; C^a- 
pelli, Critica Samr. ed. Scharfenherg^ 1. v. c. :h t. ii. p. 803, 
The translator in the Talmud of Jerusalem, is 

called ill tho Talmud of Babylon Onkelos. [Soo 

0.\KHLO$.] • 


AQUILE^GIA, literally the Water gatherer, becaufte the 
leaves collect water in their hollow, is a small genus of 
plants, commonly called Coht*?ibiaes, belonging to tho crow* 
foot tribe, of which several spoi’ies arc cultivated in gardens. 
Tliey are known from aconitum. to which they are the most 
nearly related, by the leaves of tho calyx being all of the 
same tbrm and size, and by the petals having each a long 
curved hokii or spur at the base. All the species are hand- 
some perennials, easily propagated by dividing tlie crown 
of their roots : the commonest, hence named A. vulgaris, is 
tbund in woods and thickets in this and all other parts of 
Kurope ; it has produced many varictiiis, ditlcring in the 
colour of tho dowers, and in the multiplication of the petals, 
for the sake of w’hieli it is commonly cultivated, 'rhe. other 
species are found either in the north of Asia, or in North 
America. They are all acrid plants, but so much inferior 
in virulence to aconite, that no attention has been paid te 
their qualities. 

A(jlJlLElA, a tow’ll of the ant lent Vencti, w hoso origin 
is lost ill tho obscurity of the ante-Roman ages, was made a 
Roman colony in tho year 181 m.c., and bocanie the first 
city in tho N'cnetia, anil the bulwark of Italy on the sidt? of 
lllyric.um and J*annonia. It was built lunir the right or 
w estern hank of tho river Sontius, nowr Isonzo, in a low and 
fertile plain, w^aterod by iiumcrous rivers. It w as a place of 
great trade, for, although several miles distant from the coast 
t>f(i»e Adriatic, vessels could reach it through canals which 
communicated w itli the rivers Natissa and Anfora, which 
Ilow' near it. Its walls wove twelve miles in extent, and 
I the city was adorned with an amphitheatre and other splen- 
did buildings. Tlie \'ia ./Emilia, a euiitinuatioii of the Fla- 
minian road fnnn Rome, led through Ariiiiinum and Bono- 
nia to Arpiileia. Augustus, Tiberius, and other emperors 
occasionally resided in this city. The poet (.’ornelius Gullus 
was horn here. Aqiiilein distinguished itself for its fidelity 
to Rome. AVheii the Thracian Maximinu.s, after the death 
of AlexandfU* Severus. was proclaimed eiiqxTor by the le- 
gions of Bannonin, and afterwards outlawed hy the Roman 
senate, he marelied against Italy to avenge him.self. The 
citizens of A(|uileia boldly opposed his passage, and sustained 
a siege, during wliich the w'omcn vied with the men in the 
defence of the town. The soldiers of Maxiininns, disheart- 
ened hy this unexpwled resistance, and the delay thereby 
occasioned to their iiitende<l march upon Rome, revolted 
and killed Maxiininns and his son, a.o. 211. The Roman 
senate*, relieviid of its fears, voted thanks to the Aquileinns. 

Afiuileia, from its situation, was yxposod to tin; first 
attacks of Alarie and the other havhariaiis w'lio succc'ssivcly 
invaded Italy from the north-east, 'fho famous Attila at 
last stormed it, after an obstinate defemee, pillaged, and de- 
stroycal it by fin?, afti'r hiitclicring the greater [»art of its 
inhabitants, in the year 452. Some of those who escaped 
took reduge in the neighbouring island of Grado, where they 
built a town oi lhat name, and wdiere the bishops ofA(|uilciii 
resided for a time. It w’as about the same epoch tliat many 
fugitives fr(»m various tow'us destroyed by Attila escaped to 
the islets in the lagoons, where afterw’nnls Vtmicc was built. 
Ill the year 4 81), Thoodoric and his G(»ths defeated in the 
])lains of Aipiileift Odoaccr, king of Italy. Atjuileia was 
afterwards restored \n Nurses, the general of Ju.^tiiiian, hut 
it never reenvered its former sph'iidour. The see of Aqniloia 
was one of tho oldest in Italy; its first recordcMl bishop, Hcr- 
inagorus, is said to liave lived under the Emperor Nero. 
There is also a tradition that St. Mark the evangelist was 
the first hi.shop of Aquileia, and that lie W'rotc there liis 
Gospel, a MS. of which, pretended to be an autograph of 
tho saint, was transiferred to Venice in the fourteontli cen- 
tury, and deposited in the treasuro-room of the church of 
St. Mark. During the first lhre*o centuries the chronology 
of the bishop.s of Aquileia exhibits several chasms, but from 
the heginning of tho fourth the records of that .see proceed 
without interrupt ion. Towards the end of the same century 
it was made a metropolitan see, about tho same time as 
Milan. Its jurisdiction extended first over Istria, and lastly 
over the w'liole of Vcnciia, and even a.s far as Como, and 
beyond the Alps, to the river Save, having twenty-seven 
bNhops under it. Rufinus, the translator of Origencs, and 
who carried on a bitter controversy with St. Jerome, was a 
priest of the church of Aquileia. in the sixth century u 
schism arose hctweeii the sec of Aquileia and that or Rome, 
which continued for two centuries, during which \vc find 
often two bishotis for the same see, one orthodox at Grado, 
and the other schismatic at Aquileia. It was then that tho 
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metropolitsuis of Aqulloia assiiiiiecl llio title of palrinrclis. 
whicl) was used in tlio Greek Church, and had htvn adopted 
by the (lolhs and other Arians. Wlien I he I^onj^obards 
inva<le(l Italy under th**ir kin**: Allxdii, Ihe patriarch of 
Aquileia removed to Grade with the treasures of the church. 
In the suhseqmmt wars between I lie Lon^oburds and the 
Greeks, and afterwards the Franks, many ianiilics emi- 
grated from Aquileia to Venice. Charlemagne and his 
suecossors bestowed privileges on the see of Aquileia, which 
had already hceome recon<*iled with that of Rome; and 
Otho IT. gave it the <vastie of Udine and other estates in the 
March of Frioiil ( Forum .Jidii) ; and Conrad 1 1, and his suc- 
cessor Henry III. enlarged still more the dtnninions of the 
see, giving il almost the whole of Frioul and Istria, so as to 
rentier (he patriarch a sovereign prince, and a great feutla- 
tt»rv of tlu» empire, with pow'er of coining money, raising 
troops, ite. Rome hatl acknowledged his title of patriarch, 
which was a singularity in th(5 western church. Pope 
John XIX. qualifietl the see of Aquileia us ‘being second in 
rank to that of Rotne, and above all other episcopal sees in 
Italy.' Popo, who was patriarch about that time, restoreil 
the walls of Aquileia, and built a magnifieciil temple, with 
a lofty tower, wliich he dedicated to the \ irgin Mary, making 
provision for fifty priests to oUb-iaUi in it. 'fhis was to 
Aquileia a period of revived prospi*rity. But the wars be- 
tween Frederic II. ami the popes, and the factions of the 
Giicdphs and Ghihelins, came again to dislnrh the country ; 
and these, added to the growing iinhcalthiiiess of Aipiileia, 
occasioned by the stagnant waters around, iiidueed the ])a- 
Iriarchs, in the thirteenth century, to remove their residence 
to lh(^ castle of Udine, which town then rose on the decline 
of that of Aquileia. From that time AfiuiUda became deso- 
late, and by degrees dwindled away to a mere unhealthy 
village. The jiutriarchs, lunvever, continued to govern tin; 
country of Frioul as imhqu'ndent princes, and to exercise 
their spiritual Jiirisdictum over the numerous dioceses sub- 
ject to them. They were frequently at variance with their 
neighbours, the Venetians, the Pa«luans, the dukes of Ca- 
rinthia, the counts of Gorizia, and (hetlnkes of Austria, and 
sonielimes with their own subjects. At last, in Id 20, the 
VemMians conquered Frioul, anil Udine submitted to them. 
Thus ended the temporal dominion of the patriarchs. Their 
spirit nal .'luthorily they retained to a much later period, 
until the year 1 758, when, in eonseijuencc of disputes having 
arisiMi between the V'eiietian senate ami the court of Aus- 
tria about the right of aomiiiution to the vacant see, the 
patriarchate was (inally abolished, with thi^ eonseiil of the 
popo, and its diocese divideil into two episcripal sees, Udine 
and Gorizia. The pnivinco of Frioul continued under the 
Venetians until the fall of that republic in 179 7. Aquileia, 
oi* rather its remains, form now part of the circle of Istria, 
in the government of 'I'rieste, in the Austrian monarchy, 
being just outside tht; frontiers of tlui Loirihardo-Venetian 
kingdom, the Italian Ixmiidary being two or three miles to 
the west of Aipiileia. The road from Venice to Trieste 
passes through Pulmaiiova, about eight miles north of Aipii- 
Icia. (JolniniU's Candidns, ( 'ntmmmtftrinrum Aquitrjensium, 
libri viii. : ].)c Riibeis, ]\rnfnimf*nhi AqttHfqeNsisJ) 

AQUPNAS. THOMAS, that is, Thomas of Aiiuinn, in 
Naples. This famous theologian was of very distinguished 
birth, being a younger sou of Landulf, count of Aipiino, 
and lord of Lorelto and Btdeastro, who was nephew of the 
Emperor Frederic I., ih© relehrati*d Barba rossa. He was 
horn ill 1227. some authorities state in the town of Aquino, 
others in the castle of Rocca Secca, the scat of his family, 
near the monastery of Monte Casino. Having beer* sent 
at five years of age to the neighbouring monastery to receive 
the rudiments of his education, he remained there till he 
w'iis nearly thirteen, when he prn<*eeded to the university of 
Naples, which had been founded m 1*230 by his relation, tlse 
Emperor Frederic II., grandson of Barb.irossa, and had 
already acquired great* ve put ation. From his earliest years 
he liad shown a love of study, and the circumstance.s of the 
lime were, in various respects, such as naturally (ended to 
encourage the preference which he was thus led to fi»rin for a 
literary, or at least a meditative, life. Hi.s native country 
was distracted by civil dissensions, in which if he was to 
mix, the trade of arms alone ollered him any chance of dis- 
tinction. On the other hand, a fervent excitiMucnt had 
been recently awakened among all classes by what W(*re 
then esteemed learning and philosophy, which, p.uorile and 
misdirecteil as their spirit might to some extent he, at 
least alTurded nn intclleclual exercise, and there fore ad- 


vanced the world a most material step in civilization. 
About 1217, the order of preaching friars called after his 
name had been founded by St. Dominic; and of this boily, 
already in the ejijovment of vast popularity, tJu* voung 
nohleiiiati proposed to become a member. On his earnest 
entrt^atii's the superior of their convent at NapIcvS was 
prevailed upon to admit him as a novice*. He was at this 
time in his fifleenlh year, and the important slep upon 
which he had ventured was taken without tlie knowledge 
of his parents. As soon as they heard of w hat he had ilone, 
his mother hastened to Naples* in the hope of iiuluciiig her 
son to change his resolution. On finding that, to avoid her, 
he had taken flight, for Rome, she proceeded after him lo 
that city, but there learned that he was alreiuly on the rna l 
to Paris, He was, however, apprehended on his way l)V liu* 
exertions of hi.s two elder hrotliers, who then held commands 
in the army of the? emperor in Tuscany, ami biought hsek to 
Roc.iai Secca. But no entreaties or other imluceinents couhl 
prevail upon him to give up his determination ; and a* 
length, after about a year had ehq).sc!d, the friars got both 
the em|)eror and the pope. Innocent 1\'., to interfere in the 
ease, and by their command Aquinas was permuted t«> re- 
turn to his convent. With the view, prt)hahly, of elieclually 
preventing all further alleinpts to withdraw him from ins 
chosen vocation, he soon after (in 12 13) made prolession, 
and then w'eiit to Cologne lo attend tlie theological and phi- 
losophical lectures delivered by Alberlus Magnus in llu* 
Dominican convent there. Here, from his silence, which, 
however, was not that of stupidity, but of meditation, lit? is 
said to have been named by his fellow -stmieiits tin* Dumb 
Ox. His teacher, however, detected the gmiius that was 
wrapped up under (his taciturnity, and remarked, that if 
that ox sluiuld once begin to hellovv, the wtjrlil would he 
filled with the noise. Alter remaining a few* years at Co- 
logne, he aceouqtani^l Albert on a visit to Pans, from w hieh 
they returiicfl (ogelhcr in 12 18. Aquinas was tlji-n ordained 
a priest. He retiirnetl to Paris in Soon alu*i* tiiis 

he published the lh>t work h\ wliich he distinguished 
liiiiiself as a writer, a treatise in did'ence of the inunasiie 
life, ill answer to a doctor of the Sorhoiine, who had 
attacked the privileges of the new im‘ndicanl orders, lie 
afterwards defended his positions in a debate with his 
opjMment, in the presence of Pope Alexander l\'. I’his, 
and some other exploits of a similar kind, acquired him 
the liiglu'st r(*putalioii in what was then deemed the cliiet 
of intellectual feats — the de.\terous use of the weapons of 
the Aristotelian metaphysics and higic. In 125.‘» Ai^iiinas 
received from the University of I*aris his degree of doctor in 
theoh)g) ; and ho afterwards spent several years in thet 
city, leclnring publicly with iniineiiso applause. In I2"2, 
however, lie returned to Italy, and ^or two years taught theo- 
logy at Naples. Popo Gregory X. having then n ([nested 
his presence at the general council which had heiui sum 
inoned to iiuad at Jiyons, with the object of (jlVecting a nnioii 
helween the eastern and western ehurches, he ])rep:ired I \ 
set out for that city, hut first paid a visit to his nieet*, 
Frances of Aqumo, the wife of the Count Annihal de Ci*ir- 
cano. Having arrived at their rosid(*nee, the castle of 
Magonza, he was th(^re suddenly attacked by fi?ver, (*u which 
he desired to be remuviMl to the iitMghbouring Cistcrti.ui 
monastery of Fossi-Novi, in the diocese of Terracino ; and 
here he expired on the 7th of March. 127 1, in the forty- 
eighth year of his ngt?. 

The honours paid to Thomas Aipiina*^. hoili during his 
life and after his death, comprise* nearly all the highest dis- 
tinctions by* which men have ever tc.sliiicd liit-ir admiration 
of intellectual etnineiice. Popes, kings, emperors, hviriied 
bodies, and great cities, conlemled for Ins [iivscnee during 
liis life; and as soon as lie had ceased to live, the order to 
vvhic.h lie belonged, the inouks of the abbey in vvhich he 
died, and the University of Paris, of which he had been an 
alumnus and a graduate, dis[)uted the right to the possession 
of his body. It was not till nearly a century afterwards that 
this latter eoutroversy w^as terininateil by the removal of his 
remains on tins 2Sth of January, 1309, to the Doniiiiietm 
convent of Toulouse, where a magnificent tomb erected over 
them still lenuiiiis. Before this he had been canonized by 
Pope .lobn XXII. by a bull dated the iHlh of July, 1323. 
Pope Pius V. also d(a*larcd him a doctor of tin* church in 1 .0fJ7. 

The piety and moral virtues of St, Thomas Aquinas have 
received the Avannc.st commendations fnaii his eoni( in]*o- 
rariijs. llis religious sincerity and fervour apjiear to liavc 
been accompanied by imuffected humility, ami aWo by a 
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mildness of temper that has not always been the grace of 
eminent theologians. I’hc popularity of his writings was for- 
merly so great that there liave been at least five or six edi- 
tions of the complete collection. The host edition is consi- 
dered to he that printed at Rome, in 1570, in seventeen 
volumes, J'olio. Various of his treatises have also been re- 
peatedly printed separately. Of the whole tlie most famous 
is his Sum mu Theohi^tce^ which is still a favourite authority 
in the Catholic cduircrh. His Cummmlany on the Four Booh.\ 
of Peter Lombard ((*alled the Master of Sentences) is ano- 
ther performance tliat was long in high esteem, lie has 
also left Commentaries on several of the writings of Aristotle, 
which, howcM er, he perhaps only knew in Latin transla- 
tions iiunle from the Arabic. A gtxid many of the works 
that have been attributed to Aquinas arc wow admitted to be 
spurious; and doubts have even been entertained as to whe- 
ther the • Siimma Tboologiao 'he really his. Of the theo- 
logical opinions w hieh he maintained, the most memorable 
is his assertion of the supreme and irrc&istible eilicacy of 
di\iiie grine. This doctrine was afterwards opposed by 
Duns Scolus; and it formefl for ages a matter of violent 
controversy between the ,Thoj?i vs f 6' and the SmitHs, as the 
followers of the two doctors called iheinselves. Tlie writings 
of Aquinas arc not likely to ho ^ery fairly appnM-iated in 
llie present day ; hut though wc had no other evidence tliaii 
the recorded admiration which he excited in his own limes, 
it w ould he impossible to duuht his extraordinary genius, lli^ 
talents, toi», appear to have been as various as they w ere powi*r- 
ful. lie w rote in verse as well as in prosc; and someof llie 
Latin hymns still used in the ser\ ice of tlie Romidi cliurch are 
of his coinpositioii. lie seems also to have het'ii celebrated for 
his ready and pointed repartees. One w'hich has been pre- 
served is, bis reply to Pope Innocent IV. when that poutitV, 
on sorm* money heiiig brought in one da) when they were 
together, remarked, * You see that the age of the church 
is past when she could say. Silver or goUl have I none ; 
‘Yes, holy father,* answered Aejuinas, ‘ and the day is also past 
when slie could say to the paral>lie. Take up thy bed aiul 
>valU.' Tliere are other storie.s of the absence mind which 
lie sometimes show'ed in company when absorbed in some of 
ins ]>rofoiind speculations. One clay, wliile dining wnlh Louis 
IX., king of France (St. Louis), he suddenly, after a long 
silence, struck the tahh» with violence, and called out, ‘ A rle- 
cisive argument ! the Manichajans could lu'ver answer it !’ 
Reminded of w'here ho was by the prior of the Dominicans, 
w ho was present, he asked pardon of the king ; when 
his majesty expressed himself only anxious to get hold of 
the unSinswcrahle argument against the Muniehmans, and, 
culling in a secretary, had it taken down itftmcdiately. Ra- 
hc.hus alludes to another anecdote of this kind. (See Pauta- 
firueL liv. lii. chap. 2, and the note of Duchat on the pas- 
.sage.) The titles <d' Aquinas, in tlie list of the scholastic 
doctors, arc, the Angelic Doctor, and the Angel of the 
S<‘liools. (See a few remarks on Aejuinas in the notes to the 
translation of Richard cic Burg’s PhilobiUon. Lund. 

AQUPNO, an antient but long since decayed town in the 
province of (.'ampaiiia or Terra di Juuvoro, in the kingdom of 
Naples. It was a Roman colony, and a largo and popu- 
lous city in the time of Strabo: the Via Latina passed 
through it. Juvenal, the Roman satiri.st, was horn at, or in 
tlie neighbourhood of, AejuinuTn. IV'Sccnnius Niger, one of 
the competitors for tlie empire afttsr the death of l*crtinax, 
was also a native of this place. Acpiinuin suHered greatly 
by the various invasions of the barbarians after the foil of the 
empire. It was at last utterly destroyed during the wars of 
Conrad and Manfred against the Popes, alter the dcatli of 
Frederic II. of Suuhia. The chroniclers of the following cen- 
turies speak of it as a place in ruins, and containing but a 
few hundreid inbabitaiits. It rctaine*!, how’ever, it.s bishop's 
HOC and the feudal title of county. The famous St. Thomas 
was the son of a count of Aquino, and was horn ut Rocca 
Sccca in the neighbourhood. At present Aciuino contains 
hui'dly a thousand inhabitants ; the ground is covered with 
ruins of buildings of various ages aii«l st}lcs, among which 
are the remains of a theatre and of an amphitheatre, and a 
lofty wall of sipiare stones iinited without cement, which 
formed part of a mugnificent Doric t4*niple. Several c.Jiinins 
about four feet in diumetor lie prostrate around, as well as a 
large portion of the frieze w’ith triglyphs and part of the 
cornice. From hasty measurement taken by Sir R. C. 
Hoare, this teniplc appears to have been H»U feet in length, 
and above GO in breadth. An old Vulnous church, wliich is 
still called II Vescoviito, (although the sec has been long 


since transferred to Ponlccorvo, where the bishop resides,) 
is built on the site, and partly with tlie materials, of another 
antient temple. Adjoining it is a triumphal arch of a mixtMl 
style, Corinthinii and Ionic ; a copious stream now llow's 
between the archj and, after supplying a neighbouring mill, 
runs to join the LirU. A native of the place, the nephew 
of the Canonico Bianchi, has collected copies of all the in- 
scriptions which are found at Aquino and in the neighbour- 
hood. Aquino lies six miles west of the town of San Ger- 
mano, the antient Casinum, in a plain betw'ccn the rivers 
Melfa and Liris, bounded on the north-cast by the mount»in 
on w hicli the monastery of Monte Casino is built. Tlie air 
of Aquino is unwholesomo; the village of Palazzuolo, three 
miles distant, enjoys a better air. [Sec Monik Casino.] 
AQIJ IT A'NIA, one of the great divisions of antient Gaul. 
The limits of Aquitania arc stated by Caesar to have been 
the river Gnriimna, the P}Tcrn»es, and the Of‘(‘an. I'hc 
Garuiiina divided it from Celtic Gaul. The oiiginal Aepn- 
lanians are supposed to have been of Theriaii race, distinct 
from the Celts. Ctesar did not go into Aquitania, hut his 
lieutenant, the younger (Jrassiis, made an incursion into it. 
The country, however, was not iinnlly .subjugated until the 
year 28 n.c., when Augustus sent Marcus Valerius Messala 
to coiujiuM* it. The poet Tibullus accompanied Messala in 
this expedition, which lie has commemorated in his poems. 
In till* divisidii of (hull into Roman provinces as settled by 
Augustus, the limits of Aquitania wore extended north- 
wards as far as the river Idgcris (the modern Loire), and 
eastwards to the Mount Cehenna, which formed the limits 
of the Narboneiisis province. By this c*\tension, Ai^uitania 
was made to include several large districts or tribes of (kdlie 
Gaul, such as the Santoiies, Pietoncs or Piclavi, Bituriges, 
Arverni, Lemoviecs, See. In the following subdivisions of 
Gaul under the later emperors, wc find the Aiiuitania of Au- 
gustus divided into three provinces, viz., the Novompo|>u- 
lana, which comprised the greater part of the original Aqui- 
lani. 1 , helwoeii the Garumna, the Pyrenees, and the Ocean ; 
its principal towns were Clinihcrris, afterwards Augusta, 
Bc'iieharnuni, Hum, Aitum Tarhclltt}; the Aquitania prima 
bordering on the Ligeris, and whose capital was Avaricum, 
afterwards called Bituriges (now Bourges), and the Aqui- 
tania seeundii, situated hetwoeu the other two, and whose 
priiK'ipal city was Hiirdcgala (Bordeaux). Under the reign 
of Honoriiis, the Visigoths, after ravaging Italy, passed into 
Gaul iiud look possession of Aquitania; which they kept till 
Clovis, king of the Franks, defeated them in a great battle 
near Poitiers a.d. 007, and killed their king Alarie 11. Aqui 
tania then bcc.atne part of the luunarchy of the Franks; but 
under the weak successors of Clovis it W'as detached from it 
again, and given as an apanage to Charibert, a younger son of 
Clotarius 11, We find in the beginning of the eighth century. 
Kudos, duke of Aquitania, and n de.scendant of Charibert, 
at war with Charles Martel. The Saracens from Spain 
having invaded the country and pillaged Bordeaux, Kudos 
was glad to make his peace with Charles and to join him 
against the Mohammedans, who were utterly defeated by 
Charles hctw’cen Tours and Poitiers a. i>. 732. In 7G8, 
Waifer, Kudos’ successor, was attacked by Pepin, who con- 
((uored the whole of Aquitania and reunited it to the PYench 
monarchy. But Aquitania had undergone another change 
in its southern limits. The Vaseones, a Spanish people, 
finding themselves hard pressed by the Visigoths, crossed 
the Pyrenees and settled in the southern part of Aquitania, 
which from them took the rikme of Vasconia or (xasc.ony, 
which it has retained ever since, whilst the more northern 
parts of the same province euntinued to be called Aquitaine, 
and afterw'ards by corruption, Guienne. Tho Vaseones were 
concpiered by Pepin and Charlemagne, but revolted again, 
and formed an independent state, having tlioir dukes, until 
the eleventh century, when they l^came united to the duchy 
of Aquitaine, which, under the successors of Charlemagne, 
had become one of the great fiefs of the French monarchy, 
and virtually iiide|>endont of the crown. Eleanor, the 
heiress of William, last count of Poitou and duke of Aqui- 
taine, married l.«ouis VII., king of PYanee, hut being rcpii- 
diniod by him. the next married Henry, duke of Normandy, 
afterwards Henry II. of Plngland, who thu.s became pos- 
sesi^ed of Guienne, Poitou, Gascony, Anjou, in short, of the 
w hole Aquitania in its most extended sense. This was tho 
origin of long wars between the two kingdoms. At lust 
diaries VII. conquered Guienne and tho other districts 
ahovc-mentioned. and took Bordeaux in 1451-2, and reunited 
the whole to France, llic name of Guienne continued after- 
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\var<ls to lie used as that of ono of the provinces of (he old 
monarchy, thoiitrh restriided to a very small portion of the 
former A(iuitaniii, until the revolution, wlien the Avholc 
r(unitry was divided into departments, an<l the old deno- 
minations hecanie obliterated. 

ARA (the Altar), a southern oonstelhUion, not visible in 
our latitude. It is situated near Liipiis, above l*avo aiul 
Triair^ulum Anstrale, in such manner that tin* Centaur iip- 
pptus to he j)la('intJ^ the Wolf upon lln; Altar. One inylholo- 
jXic-al aeeount explains it as the altar u])oii whieli Chiron 
>:n‘rifi(*trd .iwolf; anol her, as an altar eiJiistrueted by Vulcan, 
upon wliieh llu? «^ods swore fidelity to each other during the 
war ajjjainst the 'fitans. 

The [)riiieii)al stars art; as follow: — 
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A R A . ( Mirrtu'{*rnis\ V i k r.t.OT.) [See Macaw.] 

ARARKS(^LM^. This term is applied f«) an heteroj^t'- 
lU'.Hir. species of ornament, or luodt! of eniiidummt on ilat 
employed in works of arehil<!etiiiv ]»rinci pally, Tlio 
name is intended to mean simply * in the Arabian manner,’ 
.nul is a Fr« uch form ol that exiiression. Tlio modi? of enrieh- 
iiient which it refers to, was pril(di'^ed in the decoration oft heir 
j-triietiires by the Moors, Sarai’ons, or Arabians of Spain, for 
they were called by all those names by their CMirist ism but 
less civilized neijibbours, and from them particularly the 
s])LM*ies of onianieut to which it ’..clones was so designated. 
.\s far as the Moluimmeilan conquerors of Spain were ron- 
eeriuid, tln-y appear to have borrowed the idea from the 
liieroglypliieal enrieliments of the monurnenfs of Kgypt. 
The dogmas of their religious code, however, (orhidding the 
vepre-.entatiou of atnmuls,iu order to avoid the very seinhlanee 
of idolatry, they employed plants and trees in a similar man- 
ner, and with stalks, stems, tendrils, foliage, (lowers, and Iruit, 
profluced an endless variety of forms and combinations, with 
which they painted and seuliiturcd the surfaces of their 
buildings. Hence fanciful combinations of natural objects 
to lonn the continuous ornament of a (lat surlace eame to he 
crillcd Arabesrpie, though it dilVered so widely from the Ara- 
1 ianor Mohammedan compositions ns to be filled with repre- 
Moitations of animals of every variety, and with combinations 
of plants and animals, as well as combinations of animal 
forms almost equally discordant wdth nature. The name, 
indeed, has become so general as to he ap])hed to the fanciful 
enriehraenls found on the walls in the ruins of Hcrciilanciini 
and Rompeii, as well as to others of the same and earlier 
dale, which were formed and forgotten long before the sons of 
1 dimael learned to draw. The most celebrated Aral}es(|ucs 
of modern times are those with whidi Raphael ornamented 
tlie piers and pilasters of the arcaded gallery of the palace 
of the Vatican, which hears his name. This gallery, or these 
g:ilh‘i*ies rather, for it is in three lengths, are always distin- 
guished as Uaphatd’s galleries (* Lc Logged! Kalfaelle'), hc?- 
cause of tlie Arabesques and of (he illustrations of the ISihle 
history in llie eielings, though, indeed, but one of the throe 
.'■ides exhibits the designs of the great artist hiinsell*. 

'i'lie term Arabesciuo is more applit'd to jiainted than to 
seulpturod ornament, though it is not restricted to tlie 
former; hut Ariil)Cs(pio oruameut in sculpture, if not kept 
very low in relief, is apt to become grotoscpie, as is the case 
with many or most of the sculptvircd onvichmeiits of our 
pointed architecture. 

ARABIA. It is intended in the present article to olfer 
a sketch of the prominent natural featurtis of Arabia, and 
a brief survey of the history, state of culliv alion, language, 
and literature of its inhabitants. Further information con- 
cern iiig particular points connected with caeh of these do- 
])artmL*nts, will be found by turning to the separate arlielcs, 
such as Mkcca, Kouax, Mohammed, Adult kda, &c. 

The entire surface of Arabia is calculated to be about 


four times that of France. It is considered as perlainitig 
to Asia, though, from its position and physical character, 
it w’ould appear rather to belong to Africa. If the Red Sea 
(lid not interpose a narrow interruption, one almost con- 
tinuous tract of sandy deserts would extend from the shores 
of the Atlantu*. to the Persian Gulf. 

Arabia j)res(.‘nts the form of a vast peninsula, coniuR ted 
with the south-western extvemily of the ctnilinent of Asia 
by an istlimus of sandy deserts, the bri'afllli of which, lioni 
the northern end of the Gulf of Akab.i to ilm mouth of iho 
Shatl-el-Arah (tin; Kuphrates) in the IVrsi-.ni Gulf, may 
he estimated at about HOO Knglish inih.s. It i-, situated 
between l‘2^ and 30^ N. lat., 32''* and oO M*'. bm;,'., partly 
vvidiin, and partly to (he north of the lroj»ir:il region: tin; 
tropic of Cancer divides it into two nearly ••qiial parts. It is 
boninl(Ml (jn the N. I>y Syria and the Kuphrates, on tlu* 
1C by the Persian (iulf; the Indian (Icean ((allid here 
the Arabian Sea and (he Sea of Oman) washes tin? lung 
extent of its sonlli-easlcrn <’oast ; the straiN of J)al»-e|- 
IVlandeh and lh(' R(.*d Sea form tlie \vesl(‘rn heniidaiy. 
(.’ape Rasalgale or Uas-al-llad is the most easli‘.ni pnijce- 
lion of the peninsula; cape Muss(*ndM!n (cape jMakiMa t.f 
the antients) (*\tends in a north easterly direction t«>\\ ards 
the straits oi' Ormuz ; cape Aden, ni'ar the snnlh-west angle 
of th(? pmiiiisuhi, is discovered lu'tvveen lit teen and twenty 
l(.*ag\n-s off at sea, as a steep and lofty rock : Ibab-cl-Man - 
del), or (lu? Gal(* of Tears, the dangerous passi ve from the 
Indian into the Red Sea, is the point of the peninsula which 
is situated larthe^t to tlui south west ; and cape M«»hainnM «l 
marks the ])ritiection of the Sinai mountains between the 
Gulfs of Sue/ ami Akaba, the two nortliern hraneb.e-? <»r 
gulfs of the Red Sea, 

The iianu! A ral»ia. by which the Greeks introduced this 
va^t eonntry to tin- knowli'dge of lMiro])euns, is derived iVoin 
the name which has for ages heioi ii->ed hv the inlKibituiits 
thtnii'elv es. The woril nnth^ as a eolleitive noun in l!;e 
singular, is used as the coniinon name »>f the Aiahie nation : 
its plural, o' /'(VV), is restriett.Ml to sijiiify the wanderi^j:, lu)- 
inadie. tribes of tlu; A mbs of tin* desert. Rehnl el-Arab 
(/. c. the land of ihi' Aral»A), and .le/ir.il el-Arah (/. c. the 
peninsula of the Arah>i,are the usual native de'ignatioiiM'f 
the ((‘untry • besides the^e, we may aho mitiee* the Rersiaii 
appellation of Arahislaii, by \vhi<*h name Arabia i.s i.ften 
called among the Persians and Turks. 

Th(» derivation of tin* vvoril Arab is doubtful. Poeo<‘k 
has adojited the notion of several oriental wj iters, tlial tlie 
eoiintry and its inhabitants were so iiann'd tn.ni Araha, ;i 
di.striet in V«Muen, to which Va'rah, the son of Kaht.in, the 
father of the anlient Arabs, gave his mmu*. But tlie real 
existence of an individual referred lo by the name of Va'rah. 
like that of sevi'ral others of the prinuwa! foixdalhci', nu-n- 
tioiKMl in the antient* gmiealogii.'s of the Arabs, appiars to 
ns subject to tlie same historic;)! doubts, as that of manv of 
the reputed founders of stale;, in aiitieiit Greeeo. Tlur vi ry 
form of the name Ya'nih shows a peculiarity, observable aNo 
in other names that occur in the (?arly geiiealugicv. oftlie Ara- 
bian Irihi's, which, in our opinion, ehaixu terize-. it as a verljal 
derivative, formed at a subsequent ]u‘riod, in allu-ion to :i 
former event, the reinernhranof? of which might he pieservisl 
by tradition. AVe are inclined to trace the word Arab to 
the same verbal root, from whicli this name Va'rab is evi- 
flently derived, namely to the Hebrew verb artth, * to sol or go 
down (as the sun).' Acc-ording lo this e!^ iiioli gy, the name 
Arab implies ‘ the nation or cmiiilry situate»l towards suii- 
set,' /. c. westward from the F.npbrates, and from tlie n^gions 
which vveiv jirobably the earliest seats of tin. Seinilir tribes. 
In support of this (Icrivatioii, il may not be irrelevant here 
to observe, that in theO.M as well as in the New Testament, 
by tlie names Arabia and Arabs, only small torritories or 
isolalt'd tribes in the northern part of what we now cull 
Arabia appear to ho meant. (Se*?, fi.g. Jorem. .*xv. 21; 
E/ek. xxvii. 21 ; Gahil. i. 17.) Others have deduced llio 
name Arab from the Htjbrevv substantive artibaft^ ‘ a bar- 
ren place or desert,' which, in son oral pus.sages of the earliest 
parts of the Old Testament, is used as the designation of 
the dreary region east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and 
as far south ns the ylilanitie Gulf. 

Greek and Homan Christian writers have confonndc«l 
the Arabian tribes from Mecca to the Eiiplirates iimhr the 
name of the Saracens, the import of which term, as appear.', 
from its etymology, (sharks in Arabic, ‘ llie EasI,' shutlit\ 
‘ Eastern,’) is * Eastern Nations.' We do iiut lic.-iiah; t«» 
adopt this interpretation, notwithstanding the ji.ih; age of 
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Vtololuy (P‘»uH«m1 ouI ])y expressly montious 

the westiTii mid .snutlnTii ul'the Sanirons. 

The niiiiii‘ nl’ i\i;ihiji, ill its prepi r iicreptation, ooinpro- 
liiMids the* peninsula as tar as the isthmus, which funs tVom 
the unit hern eMiiiuity of the (lulf ol’ Akaba to the mouth 
ul'tlu* Shatt-el-Arah. In a inoiv extensive sense it is uuule 
to coin jindu’iul also a larj^e tract north ol* the isthmus, reaeh- 
iri” as l‘ar as the river Kuphrates on the east, and the south' 
eastern anp:U? oi'lhe Alediterraneaii on the vest. 

Some of the antienls have extended the limits of Arabia 
t oii'.ideratdy to the north ol’the isthmus just defined. Pliny 
{Xut. I list. V. 1) makes Arabia eomjindiond ]vart of Meso- 
potamia, nearl\ as far as tlu- frontiers of Armenia. Xeuo])hou, 
in his |)ei*sonai narralivi^ of the iiiareh of Cyrus tln‘ ^’ounLre^ 
(s(‘e An \n\sis], eon‘'ideis the sand) f raet aloiu^ tlie lei‘t hank 
i.-t’tlu* Knpliraie^, and s.niili (»f | lie trihiitarv river .Vraxes (the 
Khahoiiri. a> part of A ra bi.i ; and lln; ph\si<*al features of t be 
eouiiti \ , of w Ii.c*h ln‘ i^iNes tin* followimj^ liM’ly deseription. 
Will, peril. .p<, justify liiiii in assiixuim; this traet to the ilivi- 
sioii f tf Araliia. Ilax inij; emssed the Ara\i‘s, Cm-u> ‘ marehed i 
through Aral>m, ha\in}^ the Kuphrates on his ri^lil | 
for li\e d;i\s' journexs throuuh the desert, a dislarna* of 
thlrlN fiM- p.na^aiui'i. In iliis n-^ion the soilwa-. a })lain, 
p<M*fertl\ level liki* the sea, hut full of ahsinlhium : whatever 
eUe there as to lie .^een of brushwood or reed, was all fra- 
.ir.int like -.(uees ; yt no trt*e was found, Tliere also was a 
varietx of animals, ainenjf wliieh \^ilda'.sl‘^ \\<.*re the most 
iiniiierous. and not a small fpiaiUitx of ostriches ; there were 
also ini..^|.u''ls and ua/eif-s ' 

'J'lit* w imli* pmiiiisnla of Arabia, as far :is it is at present 
explori'd, consi>ls of an elc\aled table Imnl, declminj^ on 
the north lowanls the S\ n.iii ilesert, and eiiciixled abm:^'^ 
live ^('a eiiast wiili a ladl of ll.il sandy eroiind. The Hat 
coiiiitrx, heeinnm^ at Sm*/ ,iiid cxtmidiiie; round tbe wl.ole 
penne-ula to ihe moulli of the Shatt-el Arab, is called Cbiiir 
or 'rebama, /. ibe* l.,o\v-land, friini wbieb tin* mount. uiioiis 
re'jii n j^n ibe interior is dislumiiisbeil l»\ tin* aji]tellalion of 
.labal, ‘tin* II ills,' or Ni-jtl, tin* ‘ 1 1 ijih-l.ind.' 'l’ln^ width of 
t In* 'reba ina v.ines ; near Mokba it.-, bre.idth is al.M*ut one 
das's jonrnev, m ar llodt'ida aud J-obeia about twice as 
muel) On the ('astern eoast, in tin* pro\ inet* of Oman, from 
U.is-al Had up to Cap{* Mussendom, it is much narrower; 
helueeii the villa-jes of Sih .ind Sohar, indeed, its width 
eMeii'ls to al'.iiil a da\ sjoiirne) ; hut in tin? reniainine part 
uf tin* eountrx, tin* hills re;icli almost to the si'a. 

The soil of tin* '(’(‘liama, from its rtJt^iil.ir inclination to- 
wanls tin* sea, as well as from the lar:Ae beds of salt and 
niarim* e\in i;e with which if is inters|U'r.sed, ajijicars to have 
Ik'imv once a part, of the bed of tin* sea. It is ohscrxed that 
the sea on the Western coast still continues to r(*c(*di‘ ; tin* 
iY»*fs of madvepon* and coral which abound in tin* Arabian 
(tJuU*, and m si»me parts ri-'C ten fathoms above the sea, are 
inereasiiiir and comin!^ nearer tlu; slmre ; and as tin* inter- 
inerliati? space is ^radualU filled up with sand, the Tehama 
is on that side eoiislantly exteiidiny: its limits. Mn/a is 
mentioned liy Arrian ( /*c/v/////v o/’Mc ilnff/naaii Nc*/, e. a) 
as a si‘a-port of Arabia Kehx ; we now’ ibid it at a distance of 
several miles from the s«'a. Tlie harbour of .Jidda is dc- 
scrilx^d by Ivvrd Valeiitia as beinj^ foriin*d by innumerahb; 
n'cls of coral, w hich extend to about four mill's from the 
shore, leaxin:;' many narrow’ channels betwe(?n, in which 
llu‘re is a tr“ud bottom at from six to twelve fathoms, and 
where tin* sea is perfeeily smooth even wlven it blows the 
heaviest ;^ale. In the southern part of the Arabian Gulf 
llu; -e banks of coral are le.ss jiumenms. 

The low'-land uf Arabia is occasionally for many years 
i‘ntiri‘ly destitute of rain ; but sometimes it is scantily wa- 
tered by the fallinjr of slight showers during: the months of 
March and April. The dews in tluj most arid tracts are 
said to he copious. Tlie hich-Iand has its rej;ular rainy 
season, which hejrins about the middle of June, and conti- 
nues tdl the end of September. Springs also abound in the 
loftier mountains, which, when fed by the copious annual 
rains, scud streams of water through tlie valleys that de.scend 
towards the Ti*hama; some of llieiii arc lost before they 
leave tin; mountainous r(*|^ion ; others, which arc more 
abundant, rush into tho Tehuma, where the fertility of 
the S(»il ixiuiid) depends on irriu;ation. Most of the larjrer 
stVoams, as soon as they enter the burninf^ plains, spread 
out into siiallow lakes, and are lost in tlie sand ; only 
n few roach the sea. These lempoY'^ry currents of rain- 
water and the small verdant vallt*\ h,. but a few feet below 
the gcucnil level, w hieh intersect the arid Tehama, ceusti- 


tule an important and eliaraeleri>tie leatuic in the usjiect 
of tin* country: they are called iCc«»//.v, an (vxpressieii wlii(*h 
we fr(*(p lent ly meet with, tliouj’h xariou^ly written, as a com- 
ponent part of the names of rivers generally, on the maps of 
(.'ther I'.oimtrics also into whie.li Arabian settlers have ]ieiie- 
trated. The adopted Greek word oasis av auasis appt'ars to 
he the same as uukli. The Wadi Zehid and Wadi M(‘itjim 
are the two principal torrents in the teiritoi v of Yemen : tlu; 
former reaches the sea near the town of Zehid on the Araliiaii 
Gulf: the latter, taking a southerly course, pours its waters 
into the Indian Sea. In the pixninco of Oman, the riNers 
M asi*ra and Wadi Sib contain water throughout the xear, 
and both reach the Indian Sea, Arabia is entnvl\ de.rliUile 
of navigable rivers. 

In tile Ti'hama, tlie heat durim^ summer, owinjr to the 
want of rain, and tlie almost direct action of a tropical -no, 
is intciis(*. Mehnhr stales, that diiriiiij: his ii sidem i* in 
the low-land of Yemen, in the month of Aiieu>i, the tiiei- 
inometer ro?se to Fahrenheit, and at Loheia, during the 
month of .January to .sij ; at Sana, in the hL|.;h-laiid, it only 
reached .S.V^ duriiii^ the suiunuM*, and Nie'liuhr lieard it 
a.-serted, that, in the latter district, it soiiietiines iVec/cs. At 
Muscat, the thenniiiuetcr varies, accordiuLi to I’ra/er, fnnn 
it; lU- of Fahreiilii'll durin;r smnmi*r. Niebuhr w.is 
struck with tlu; dt'lif^hlful sccin'ry of thi; colVcc-inountain-. 
n(*ar licit cl- Fakih, w henv lie found lla; air much fresher 
j and (*ooler tivan in the parched plains of tlu; ’^rchaiiia : )< l 
I lie had i!u*n >car«*cl\ ri'achi'd lialf the asci*nt to Kn^ina 
to thi* sinninit ot* tlu; raiif.'t* ol hills, which lure foriii-. tlu; 
hnuiulary between the Nejd and Wiu* 'I’l'h.iina. The inha- 
I hitanls of Yi'iiieii, he oh'^evses, are dwi'lliiiLC, a*' it were, in 
I diiUn lit zone",: and within the limit, nf a coiii[)iU’ali\ cly 
I small territory mav hi; r<»uiid a \ariet\ of indiixenons specie.*, 
(;f the animal and xeL'elablc km*4;dom'', such a-, in lUlier 
couiilries tan onl\ be .seen when hrouiiht lo^iellier h> mail 
from dist.int, n'viio 

I'lu* poi'.oiioii.', Ida^ts know'll by tin* names of S(Vyt, 

.SO////V'/, sebloin blow in tlu; southern parts of Arabia. 
'riu*\ arc elnellx cxiu rieiiced in the tract Im'.wi'cii Ibi-ra, 
B'jjidad, Haleb, and M(‘cca ; but (‘\en belt* they are only 
dreaded dnrin;^ ilie hottv st inoiitlis of tlu; }ear. Tln>*i.' 
winds seem to derisi; their iioxioiis ipiulilies fioin iiasMno* 
oM‘r tlu* ‘iri'at sandy deseit wlu.'ii si*orciied b\ the intense 
raNsol'llu* tropical siiii : and aec a'diiml), Nicbnbr wa-iiii- 
tbi med that at Mi'cca tlie sanitim blows Iroiii the e.i.si, 
at IbiL^dad from liu* wi*st, and at Basra fnun the; north- 
west. The nature of winds eem rail} seems to ililler a* ciud- 
in^ t(» the tract which tlu’V liaxc passed o\(‘r. Ali Bey 
oh;.cr\e.s that, at Jidda, ‘ llu; iuu*th-wind, traversing; llu* 
desert'", arrives in such a stale* of dr>nes.s, that the skin is 
jvarched, papi'r cracks as if it were in llu* mouth of an om'u, 
and the air is always loaded with sand. If the wind chan!;es 
to the south, exej vfhine' is in llu; oppo.silt* extreme : llu* air is 
damp, e\er}thini; that \ou handle iei'lsof a clam in) wctncss, 
and the atnu)si>lu*re appears to he loadi*d with a .sort of 
Lord Valeiitia ri;marks, that the sontlu'in part of llu* Ara- 
bian (iulf, as far as the island of Jehid-Teir, ojiposite Loheia, 

is, during eij^lit months of the year, exposed to the S.W. 
monsoon, which, as it blows over the arid sands of Afiiea, 
renders llu* climate of the adjacent coast extremely sultry. 
1^’rom Ji'hel Teir to Jidda the winds are variable. Aho\e 
('osseir as far as Suez, tho wnid blows for nitber more than 
eie-bl months from tho N.W. 

Arabia, has lont; been cele^liratcd for the abundanc(i ol 

it. s odoriferous plants. The fraiikiiiceii.sci of Saba i.s alliuled to 
by tlie ilebrew propliets (Isaiah 1.x. 0 ; Jeremiah \i. 20). 
lierodotus (hi. 107 ) mentions frankincense, myrrh, cassia, 
einnamon, and ludiinuni,as productions exclusively peculiar 
to Arabia. thout;h his information on the products irf Arabia 
is neither extensive nor exact. Anion;; the Romans also, 
Arabian odours seem to have been quite pro\ei*bial. (Pro 
pert. ii. 22.) 

The colfee-sbrub is cultivated chielly on the western de- 
scent of the chain of hills which, in the province of Yemen, 
separates the level country from the hi;;h land : that ;;row ii 
at Biilt;osa near Beit-cl-FakLh, and exported from Moklia, 
still maintains its superiority over the coffee produecd in llu? 
Kuropoaii colonics in all other parts of the Kh>he. Tlie fari- 
naceous deposit called manna, familiar to all readers from 
the use made of it by the Israelites durin;; their wand(*rint;s 
in the desert, is now, according to Niebuhr, chiefly, if not 
exclusively, found on the leaves of a species of oak called 
buiiOt gr a/^ : ageerding to othorsy it is a pellucid substance 
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exu<lc(l by tlio loMVOft of cliffcTent kiiifls of trccfs, rlilofly the 
hphfsarnm alhufri of I jiinruus. Orape>5 are rullivateil in 
several \niTU ot Artibia, thoiifjjh in the Koran ^^inL• is fur- 
huMeii to the MussuliiKiiis. In Yinnen, wlit n; some pains 
lire bestowed upon af^ricultiire, Niebuhr saw (‘xc*elleni wheal, 
Turkey eorn, or maize, clurra, barley» bcMiis, lentils, tobaeeo, 
&e. ; senna and the eotlon-tr« c are also eullivated here. 
IVliieb indij^o is j^rown about Zebid. Niebuhr says that he 
saw no oats in Arabia : the burses are led on barh.*y, and tin? 
asses on beans. Thetimo of the harvest varies. At Museat, 
wheat and barley an? simii in Deeeinber ainl rea]K?«l in 
]\Iar«‘h ; in the hi^^h-land, near Sana, the time of the har- 
\e>! for barley is about tin* middle of July. 

Arabia is rich in indigenous trees; the antcia I'rra, from 
which the mini Arabic is olUained, the date-tree, and many 
varieties of the palni and fi”; tree deserve to be ]>aitienlarly 
Jioiiced. Koie'^ls appear to he rare. In the barren tracts of 
the (ounlrv, the llednins sonutimes supply the delieieiicy of 
fm*l h\ the dried dun”' id' the cann?l. 

Anion”* the aniitmts, Arabia was celebrated fiir its wealth 
in [oicions metals ; yet, aecordiii” to tin? aceountsof modern 
I r.i\elliTs, Arabi.i ])i>ssi*^ses at present no mines either td' 
;»• Id or vil\or. Iron mines are notice*! by Niebuhr as e\ist- 
iii” in till* li'rrit‘>rv cd’ Saade. The lead nmu*s ulOinan an*, 
acf..rdi»j,” ti> him, very iirodnclive, ainl lar^e ijiiaiitilies of 
lead aii* e\p(Mii*«l from Muscat. 

On tin* ?,aiids «d‘ Arabia and Syria, the camel, the sliip (d’ 
lie* desert a^* it is mnphaticalh called h\ tin* natives, i> an 
iiualuahh* Irea-^ui'i*. Like tin* IJediiiiis tlieiu-*eh i*>„ it learns 
I'luin i-arly \imth to <*ndnre him”et'» thirst, and fali^m*. It 
pi'i’lhnns ‘j.>urni*\s of dm) to JOO hours \\ithout re<piirin” to 
drink idh-ner than once in ei”ht or ti'ii da\s. I’lie herha”e 
M'anlilv supplied hy the desert, is siitlii ient (or its loo«l. 
It earrii'S a wei”hl of a thousand pounds and upwards, 
ANilhoLit I'e ii” imliiaded for weeks. A hint fr«>m its leader 
directs its inolums : a «<m” renews its slren.”lli. Its hair is 
lu.miifael iired into cloth for aiid!<*nls; its milk, 

like that of the i*ow, is nutritions and sweet ; its llesli, when 
\oiiii”*, is ill taste similar to veal. 

Arabia is noted for its horses, of wbieb there arc two dis- 
tinct breeds. The om*» wbieb is called hutisln^ i. e. of un- 
known liescent, is in no bibber (>stiniatiou llimi the f'onuuon 
liors(»s in Kuropi? ; horses of this breed are cniployefl to 
carry loads, or as drau”bt-aninials. The (dbor, ealletl AW/c/// 
or A‘o///(t//i, i. e. of antieiit and noble [M‘ili”n?e, is reserved 
for riding only. Tlio best hordes arc bred in the <lc*sert bor- 
dering on Syria: they are here educated in the* encamp- 
ments of tlu* Beduins w itb a careful teiulerness wbicdi trains 
them l'» habits of attachment to their masters. It is for this 
quality, and for their amaziii” speed, that they art? valued, 
more than for tb(‘ir si/e or beauty. 

There is also in Arabia a spirited kind of ass, which is 
n i‘d for ridiii” and for military ser\ice: the best are to hi 
found in tin? pro\ ince of Labsa. Tin* Arabian o\en and 
eo^v^> are distinguished by a bump over the shoulders. He- 
rodotus (iii. 1 1 ;l) nn*ntions tw’o kinds of sbe<!p with fat lailM 
as lu'ine’ iii(lim‘nous in Arabia. The rock- tin? fo\, tin* 
iiiiisk-dcer, ami a wild species of ass inhabit tin* hill-countr} . 
Tlie jackal, tin? wolf, tin? li^ama, and the panther, roam 
around the tents of the Beduiii"’, or follow^ the track of the 
(‘ara\ans thrmi^li the solitary desert. The ^jazellc seeks 
])asture and shade in the isolated iruffts. Tin* woods of 
A’enn’ii and Aden are inhabited by troops of monkeys. J'lu? 
lion, from the fri*(|uent allusions to it in antiout Arabic 
p.ietry, and from the number ofnanu*s wliicb tin* lan^ua^e 
luis for it, must at one period have been very common. 

AnmiJ” tin? birds indigenous in Arabia, we fiiul men- 
tioned several lar^e birds of prt*y, sindi as the eaule, the 
vulture, and several kinds of hawk. Tin? earrion-vulturc 
frequents battle-fields and performs the services of seaven- 
j^er. The ostrich and other birds valued for Ibeir plumage? 
live in tin? deserts. Tame fowls, pln?asants, and difi’erent 
sorts of pigeon, are frecpient in Yemen. Aloii” tin? coast of 
the Red Sea, pelicans and various kinds of .sea* fowl are 
found. 

The locusts of Arabia, whose devastations arc so often 
alluded to, are dried, and roasted or boiled, ami in this state 
eaten by the Arabs. Nic*buhr states that they are strung 
on threads an<l ulTered for sale in the markets of all the 
Arabian towns from Bab-el-Mandeb to Basra. 

The sea, on the eastern coast of Oman, is so ahnndant in 
fish, that not only asses, cows, and other domestic animals 
are fed with thorn, but they are also spread on the fields, to 


improve the sod, as manure. The poarl-ri?-bories of ilie 
P<*rMnn Gulf are iiiiiNersally celebrated. 'I’be bank on 
wbieb pearl-sliells are jiriueipally Jbnnd extends fnau the 
Baiirein islamlM to ^ery near the proni'intorv t*f .Julfar. The 
northern extremity, near the i^les Karek ’and Bahrein, is 
distinjriiisbed as pavtieularly rich in pearls. 'J'iuj )»earl 
fisheries in Ibis part of the l*er>ian (hilf arc? alluded to ]»y 
Arrian. {Pm pi t/s Mur. lutin', e. !i.) 

Dirisions nf Arnhin. Arabia ba.s been variously di\ ided 
at ditk rent times, and b\ dilVereiit autlmrs. Strabo (x^i. 
e. 1.) divides the whole eountr> into the Ilapp) and the 
Desert Arabia, the former i i’eup\injjr tlu* ^miih. rn, ainl tlie 
latter the northern part of the ]>i*nin.-.nla. Tin* tii)>le diM- 
sioii into A rabiu Felix, Arabia l\*tni*a, and Arabi.i Di M*ri •, 
was inlroilueed b) IMulenn : Arnhia Prli r lu* ealU-d tin? 
])cninsula, as far as the isthmus #ready described ; Anthni 
/V7/v/vr, so iKMm*d from P«rtra, the am ient eajiilal tif tin- 
Nahatlia-aii-., w as the eoiintr\ lietweeii tin? Keil a’nl the 
IX*a'l Sea, Inuderiu” iq)nn l^ilestine and Ivu) pi : and Arithm 
Dc.sc/-/f/ eonqirehendeil the whole extent of tin* Ssriaii de- 
sert, as tar as the Kuphrates, when* we tind Paln»M-a. 

By s(jme emiti ioptirar) t'hrislian writtas on tin* luNinry 
of the ( ‘rn‘>aileN, I he levrltor\ around B i.Ura, oi tin* Aoja- 
nilis of Iheaiitii'nls, is ealU'd Arnlnn l^n/nn : Iheeuiinliy 
ea^t of the .Jordan had tin? nanu* of Ar^ftin St f un ln or 
Arnltid Pci rnrrnsis (in alln.^ion to iis l apilal Krak «.i* Kai- 
rak, aho named l*etra Descrti, which wa'- en i.insai'-lv >i.p- 
lio'^ed to stand on tin? -pot ol the antieiit Feira <4 the Na- 
iiallia-ans) ; t he eonntr\ around ShaiihcU t Sm»l • il, ) or Moui 
ro\al ( Moim lve”alis) was callcfl Arnl/tn al-o St/r/tf 

>'o//o/, or Tt'rra Mtntlis PrimltK. (>iit“nt.d writer', eein-ralls 
eiuiinerale Iim? ])roN inees of .Xrihla, si/., Xhn.rn, 
I’ehaiiia, Nejd, and X'einama : '*oni.- aild B.ihn in a^ a sixth, 
wlnle Ollier*' eoiisi'li*r this as part ol' Irak Arahi. I'he lhn‘e 
j)rovine»-s, 'I'ehaio.i, Ni._jd, and W'lii.nn.i. are h\ mho.- < 
sidered as siilidi\ isioiis of Heja/. .Vrahia Petra*.', im Iiidiii” 
Mount Sinai, i*. h\ nio-.t of lln ni cun-ideied a*' In loimni” 
parll\ to Kl‘>pI and partly to S\ri.i ; .iint tin* iiortln rn p.irl; 
of Aralua Ik'serta i*^ L'cin rallx called tin* desert of'S^ria. 

U'lu* following onllme of the pre-ent dixi-iou uf Arabia ik' 
foundeil ebie||\ on that adopted h\ Nichnhr. 

I. }"c///c//, i'onleriii” upon the l*i*d Sea, and ujion tin* 
birritories of lleja/, Nejd, and lladiaiuant. It i-.. '.uhdiN id» d, 
aeeordiii” to Niehuhr, into fourteen iinh-peinh-nt pros nice-., 
the iirineipal of w Inch aie tlu? follow in” : 

I. Yiineii Proper, with the towns of Sana, in tin* moun- 
tainous district towards the hl”h-laiul, the Vesulein-t* of the 
Imam of X i-nieii : Mokha, on the horiU rs of the Ue«l Sea, 
now the priiK'ipal .st'a-port of Arabia ; /chid, lleil-el-Fakih, 
flodeida, nml Loheia, in tlie ilat country alon,” the eou'st of 
the Aral'iaii (inlf. 

7. Aden, w It li the ceU'hrated nullent tow n and harbour 
of the sann* name, situated .it tin* foot of biub mountains 
which sniTonnd it on almost evi ry side, and base onls on.* 
very narrow eaiiM.'W a\ h\ which tin? town can he :ippr.«aelied 
on tlu* land side. Aden was, dnrin,” the twelfth, thirteontji, 
and fourtoi’iitli i-entury, an im]»oi-iant emporium in the 
Europi-au trade with India, which has since hi eu traiislerrefl 
to Moklia. 1 Set? .Vdkn, A i.niuj i*:. ' 

J. The ]>riiicipali(y of Kauki*ban, 

‘1. Belad-el-Kohail, an t‘\tensiM* monniainons dStrict. 
towards tlie north of \’i*nn'ii J*i-opi.*r, the priin-e.s of wliieli 
have iiiaintaini'd themselves indei>ein’ 'iit of the Imams of 
Sana. 

.'"i. AI)U Arisb, witli the Tuereantik' town of Je/an on the 
R<*d Sea, 

(j. Two small territories < alled Kliaidan, the one to the 
.soutli-e:ist of Sana, the otlu*r on the road fiami that town to 
Meei-a. 

7. Saban, a lar-Lu* di'.triet in the hills bet ween llclad-ol- 
Kobail and Ilejaz, mostly inliabitod by independent .Be- 
duins. 

8. Ncjrnn, a pleasant :md fertile country, rich in water, 
with excellent jiastures, and famous for its camels and 
horses : its capital, Nejraii, is by some sup^ioseil to be the 
Na”ara tif I’toleiuy. 

y. Jaufor.Iof, a territory ex ten dinir to a f^rent .distance 
over the Arabian luKb-land, to the east of Bela/Lel Kobail, 
with the antient March or Mariaba, the l apital of the Sa- 
bteans. 

10. Yafa, situated bctw’ccn Jof, Hadramaut, and Yemen 
Proper. 

11, ITadramaui^ a country once famous for its trade, 
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I'liicllv in fVuiilviiK’oii^c, l)oun(lo<l on tliG soiitli-Gftst by tlic 
Indijui Oi-can, t)n i1k‘ north-east hy Oman, on the north by ; 
tlio Arabian lii^^h-lunfl, jukI on the west by Yc'inen, *Ihc 
trinh* N\ilh Oman and Yeimm is carried on by sea; Dafar 
jind Kozhin are the princij»al harbours. Parlof thee.oiintry 
IS (icenpied h\ independent Beduin chiefs, union" whom the 
sheikh of Shiham is the most iiowerfiil. The island of So- 
eol«>ra or Siieatra, famous for tbe aloe whieli it produees, 
w.is, at the lime of Nielmhr s visit, subject to the chief of 
Ko'.liin. 

III. O/// 0 ;/ extends ulon" tbe coast of tbo Persian Cbilf 
anil the Indian Si*a, and borders, on tbe west and south, on 
the ^reat (devated desert which fills tiie interior of A rahia. 
The country i> in some parts fertile in wheat, bailey, '1 urkey 
Corn, lentils, trrapes, d:^s, and j^ardtoi fruits: il also has 
bad and cupper-iniiies, Hostak i.s the residence of the 
Imam of Dimin. The harbour of Muscat is important as an 
eitiporium. 

1 V'. ln>l'iii'ihU'nt Platon nn the i.shmds and borders of the 
tint/. ■ Alnio.-st all the sea-ports in the Persian Gulf, 
oe«-a-i.inally (‘vi'U some on the Persian coast, are in llu* pos- 
Ss-'.-a >11 of Arabic tribes, who for the must part depiMul on 
navmation, fishery, and diving for pearls, for their livelihood. 
O.ites, diirra'brcad, and fish, are their principal articles of 
f.M»d. Kach little l*)wn has its own sheikh. In rime of war, 
all their fishinu: boats are madt* battle-ships; and as with a 
navv of this description decisive battles cannot easily take 
place, tlu* iiilernal ciJiitesls between llie little stales eontiiua* 
nlmo-t wiihout an interruption. When a Persian army is 
.sent ai’.ainsl them, lhe\ lea\e their settlements on the coast, 
wIutc they lune hut little to ln^e, an<l retire in their Ixait? 
1«i some uninhabited inland till the tro'»])s are withdrawn. 
(Jomhronn, or Pender- Ahhas, and Ahusheher, m* llushire, 
are the principal sca-porlsuii tlu* Persian eoast. The island 
(-f Ivharej, it Karek. in the northern part of tlu» ^uW) nearly 
opp *ote Ahu-heher, i*-, thronj^h its situation, an ini|)ortant 
jl.i'tiofi for ea-tern eommerve. The little island of Hormuz, 
or Omni/, in the straits wliieh form the eulrance from 
the Indian SiM into the l*ersian (iulf, is eelohrated from tlu; 
imp'rtance wliieh it possessed while the Port imnose trade 
withinfha was llonrishiii". Al no Very ‘Treat ihslaiu-e from 
Omni/ is sitnati d the hir"e island eallefl Kislime, or I.. 0 II, 
b\ tlie Knr epeaiis, and Tawilo, or Dera/, by the Arabs and 
Per-iatis. The island, or rather the ^jrouj) of islands calleil 
B ihrein, near the western coast of the Persian Gulf, is 
eeb-Iiraled for its pearl- fi.sherv. It is said to have been 
very populous formerly, and to have containeil upw'ards of 
three hundri*d and fd'ty towns and villages. The principal 
i^himl of the jr^’oup is know^ii by the name of Awiil. Thu 
aulieiil hurhour of Gerra is su|>posed to have been sonie- 
wiieia* on the opp-o'^ite coast of Arabia. (Sec Strabo, x\i. 
c‘. 1, p. /Tli, C'asauh.) 

y. Tht^ eoiniliy id Lohso, or //tyV/r, lies alon;^ tbe* western 
sbon‘ofthc Persian (iulf; the part immediately aloii" the 
coast is soiiieliiiies calleil Bahrein. It birders on tbe south 
on Oman, on llie west on the Arabian hiirh-laiid, and on 
the north on the territory of the Beduin tribe Kaab, near 
the Shatt-el- Aral). The ^nstler part of the country towards 
lh(‘ iulerior is occiipie«l by Bediiius ; the inhahitaiits aloii^ 
the cojisi subsist ebielly by tbe pearl-fishi*ry, or the culliva- 
lion of date trei's. The prineipiil towns are laihsa, the re- 
.si(lem-u of the slieikh, and Katif, a sea port opposite the 
Jbiliretri islands, perhaps near the; antient Gerra. 

\'l. The country of Nejtl occujiies nearly the wdmle ex- 
tent of the hi"h-land of Arabia, from Yiuiien and Iladramaiit 
in the south to the Svi desert on tlie north, and from 


his native enunliy. Here he be^jan to promulgate bis re- 
ligious opinions, which were soon einbrared by many ot tlu.* 
imiepeiideiit Beduin chiefs. We are still without an aii- 
thentm and detailed account of the doctrine of Ahtl-al- 
Wahhiih ; its main tendency seems to he, to reduce tin* 
Mussulman faith to a pure dei.sin, by represenliujr^Inliainmed 
and his predecessors. Muses, Jc.sus, &c. not as inspired 
propliets, but only as enlij^htencd and bencMilent men. 
The capital of tbe Wahliabiie dominion, and the la incipul 
city of the whole Arabian bifrh-land, is i)cniV\e, a town of 
about *2.‘»(i0 liouKOs, ])ictures([ucly situated alonjT the borders 
of the Wadi llanila. This valley, extending iKelf fruui 
west to east, is .several hundred Kni^li^h miles in leimih, 
and about one and a half in breadth: durin;^ part ol lho 
year it is watered by a torrent of rain from the mountains; 
during suiiiiiicr, the want of irrigation is supplu'd from 
the copious wells of the surroundiio^ country. i>crcV\e has 
t\venty-ei«Tht mosques, (but, contrary to the Mussiilmai) 
fashion, without inniaivts and cupulas,) and thirty sc laiols, 
ill w hieh the ehildreii receive instriietion twice every day, 
cxci'pt Fridays. The uardens and fields around lineVse 
are lertilc in dales, ponn;^ranate-lruus, apricots, peaches. 
p;rapes, melons, ike., also in wheat, burh?y, and millet. [^iJee 
Rousseau, iu tbe Miftrs de fOrirnt., 11., ]>. 1 a >, ike.J 

Vll. Hejaz borders on the east on Nejd, on the nurtli mi 
the Syrian desert and the Gulf of Akaha, 011 the we.'it on 
the Red Sea. and on the south on Yemen. It is the holy 
land t>f the Mohaninu'daiis, mi acj-mint of the two sacred 
cities Mi*cca and Medina, the former tlie nali\u low n of 
Mi^hainmed, the latter the place where he i.s inli'ried. As 
Ion" as the Grand Seignior of Constantinople, in his character 
of Proti'ctor of the Holy Places, maintained his sovereignty 
oxer this important province, housed ro"n|ii.i*ly to sqiiioint a 
pasha, who rc.sidi'd in the citadel of Jidda, the sea- port of 
Mecca, with a Turkish puanl, unrl divideil the n’ceipts of 
the custom-house w'ith (lu? sherilf of Mecca, wlio was consi- 
dered as his vassal. The dominion of (he Grand Suionior 
was, however, little more than nominal, and the sluuilf 
nii"ht very easily liax e made himself independent, loll" a"o, 
if liie cxistiii" relations with C3onstuntinople had nc-t been 
advan1a"eous to the lleja/, on account, of the rich presents 
annually sent from the Turki.sh capital to the sanctuary of 
Mecca, in w hich all tlie descendants of I lie prophet/s family 
throughout the II (‘ja/, and almost every inhabitant of that 
town, were allox^ed, as servants attached to the temple, to 
participate. Bui when the power of the Porte in the AlVicau 
and Asiatic provinces became weakened, and when the in- 
creasing ascendency of tbe Wahhabitc.s cut off the comruu- 
nieatitiii between Constantinople ami tbe sacred cities, the 
slu'riir of Mecca became disinclined to remain tributary to 
the sultan. Disputes ami open hostilities followed ; the 
sheriir attacked the Turkish paslia at Jidda, destroxed his 
citad<d, and got rid of him by x^oisoti. Soon, liowexer, tlie 
sherilf found himself besieged by the Walihahilf‘S ; and the 
caravans of pilgrims, whic.h anniuilly proceed from all Mt>- 
bammedan countries to Mecca, were frequently intercepted, 
anti expos<«l to con.staut annoyance from the followers oi‘ (he 
new religion. Mohammed Ali, the present viccjrov uf Kgx pt, 
at length succeeded in cliccking the poweruf the Wahhahites ; 
hu made himself master of the IL^az, and assumed the 
protectorship of the holy tow^ns. 

‘ I’ho number of pilgrims,’ says Niebuhr, "who annually 
assemble at Mecca is very groat. One great caravan conics 
from Dama.scus, consisting cliielly of pilgrims from the 
Turkish empire. Another, coming from Egypt, brings 
along the Mogrebi or African ])ilgriiiis ; both meet at a lexv 


lleja/. in the west to I^ahsa and Irak Arahi on the cast, il da) s’ distance I’rorii Mecca. Another caravan arrives from 
is inhabited almost excln.-^ively hy wandering tribes ol’ Bagdad, with which most of tlio Persian jiilgrims travel. 
Buduius. The hilly tracts are fertile, chietly in dates: hut Two smaller caravans come from Jailisa and Oman, besides 
rivers, and cveu tlie tempurarv wadU^ are scarce, and to a scjparatc company of pilgrims from Yemen, and nuni- 
obtaiii watiT deep wells must be dug. The greatc?r pari of berless smaller crowds which arrive direct hy sea from Persia, 
the country i-onsists of arid dcs(u*!s. The climate is exces- the southern and eastern parts of Arabia and the adjacm it 
sively hot, hut ihc air is pure and salubrious. Besi<les tin? islands, from India, the Arabian eoloiiies on the west coast 
moveable tents of the noimulic Arabs, the traveller meets of Africa, &<\ Only a few pious Mohammedans perlorin the 
with a nuuilier of small villages, irregularly built, but pilgrimage out of real devotion, and at their own expenses ; 
poj iiluns, find agreeahly situated on the declivities of hills, most of the pilgrims undertake the tour with a view to profit, 
or in the midst of vcnlaul vallevs. Some accompany the caravan as soldiers, and aro reinune- 

Thc covnitry of Ncjd is at present subject to the Wahlia- rated for the protection xvhich they afl’ord to the pilgrims 
biles, a ndigious which not lung ago threateiuul hy against the attacks of the xvorlike Beduins ; suiiie aro 
its rapid progress to overthrow the whole Mohammeclan pilgrims hy profession, and are paid to perform the .sacred 
||DTumunity. The fouiuler of this fanatic sect was Abd- journey for others, who aro prevented from discharging this 
*^tt\ah]ial), a native i)l Nejd, who lived several years "at religious duty personally.* 

r^a, and, alicr visiting B-igdad and Persia, returned to Tho principal towns of ihc Bejnz (Mecca, Medina, Jidda^ 
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lla^o already been alluded to. Jlesides tliese, wo may men- 
tinii VaJi)>i), the sea-port uf Medina; 'J'ayef*, wliich is agree- 
ably siliiJited upon a lolly eniinciiei*, and sii|)plie.> Jidda and 
with cxecdlent fruits; diunfude, ami ilali. 

VIJI. Thf‘ dpHurt fif Mount Si iuti. incliidijii'- the Arabia 
Petneii of tlie aiilients, once llie seat of the Nahatha^an 
dominion, is in)W nearly desolate, and co/jiains huf few towns; 
the, o|’.en eeuntry is entindy in the hands of llie iudej)endejit 
iJfduins. The jiroup of llie Sinai m.)untain.s is the lust 
eoii^,ideriible i-levatioii lowanis (lie north-\v»‘st o^thc! moun- 
tains u hi»‘h form the lii”li land in 11 j<; interior of Arabia. It 
iii*urly fills :i pemnsuhi jirojeelinjLj into the Red Sea, havinfjj 
tlie (iiilf of AUahii (Jii the east, and that ol' Suez, railed also 1 
the (lidf uf Ivolziim, on llu! west. At the nortlieni extre- 
nnl> idThr t'a-Irrn j.;ulf is situated the antieiit town of Aila, 
the Klath «>f St ripluve (D.mt. ii. S ; 1 Kinj^s ix. ‘2tl ; ‘2 Kint^s 
wi. /;>, now roninioiily eallcl Aka];a. At the northern ex- 
in niity of tlie WL>leni f;nlf lies the town of Suez, one of 
the lew sah* and spacious harbours in tbe Red Sea where 
ran l)o repaired ; it is now of sreondarv iniportanre, as 
I ho 1 1 alii'* ]>y sea Ijelween Eirypt and the jlr jaz is rhielly [ 
raivietl on lium Kossrir; yrt the triule in rolfeo and Indian | 
u,i) >ds si:ll passes liy Suez to Kuiro. On the eastern .si/!e of j 
llie ‘Uilf of Suez is another jrood harbour ralU:d Ikmder-Tor, I 
a lu*n- the ships tradini' betw(*en .liflda and Suez are in the I 
liahil ol‘ anchoring to t.ike in fresh water, whirli the n(*i;^h- 

iirijiii iji'nintains supply of exeellent (luality. In the Sinai 
lO' inilaiiis we lind samisftme, and on the hij^hest parts * 
nrainlc;. Jii tlie midsi, of the hills, on the lunj^ht of Jelnd j 
iM ii v.i, : virroimded hy lii^her mountain-tops, and near the 
Munmit considered as the proper Sinai of »Srripturi% is situ- j 
alod the ruiu<*ul ol‘ St. Catherine, founded, aertirdiiiif to the 
led Iradition, by Hi'lena, the motlior t»f Conslanliiie, in 
the loiivth reiitury. Jelii'l Musa is rirli in spriui»suf fr(‘sh * 
wa!i*r: tor surnnmdinjj*' vallei s produre cxrrllriit (grapes, | 
t» * 11 *^, date.-, iiml other fruits, (pianiit ies of whirli are hroujjjlit ! 
Ihr sal«» to Kairo. AVadi I'Airan, or Keiran, with its rontinn- \ 
at ion Wadi el-Sheikh, and Wu«ii forondel, Imtli to the north : 
of Ji^hel Mn.-»a, and hlotiinjjf towards llie ^iilf of Suez, arc 
tillerl with water iluiini^ tlui rainy season, whieli obliges the 
inliahil. lilts then to retire up the hills. 

'I’owards the north of the ^roup of Sinai is a desolate 
Irarl, ralli'il by the Arabs Kl-Ti, or Tiah- Haiti- IsraVl, ?.r, 
(in* <Ie-ert ol‘ ihti rhildreii of Israel. Abulleda ( 

p. 14, ed. Miebaelis) slates its dimension.s from 
liearsiiy at. lorty parasanus in lenotli,and tis iniirli in lu-eadth, | 
the. M/il lieinj^ partly rorky and bard, and partly sand}, with | 
no,v and tlion a well of hrai^kish waltu*. I’his aerount is j 
lull) eonllrmeil by Hmvkhurdt, who describes it as the most | 
(be iiy and barren wiMeniess that lie ever met with. 

To the north of the (iulf of Akaba, in the hilly disliirt of 
Jehel Shera, at a dislanre of about sevtm hours from Shohak, 
or Iverok-al-Shobak, its I'apital, the Wuili Musa oprn.^ itself, 
WLiteri'd h} tlie copious sprm*.C of Aiii Musa. Tii this valley, 
below the village of Eldjy, Hurckbardt dlsrovercd tbe mayf- 
iiitireiit ruins of a town wliieh lie, no doubt I'orrertly, sup- 
j)ose<l to be tlie anlienl Naballneaii eapital iV'tra. ‘Tlie 
uietropiilis of the Nabiithn?i,' sa)s Strabo, (hook xvi., c. 4, 
p. lu.t, ed. Tauchnitz ; (kisaub. p. 771),) ‘ i.s a town ral1e<l 
L*elra. It is situatciy^i a place whieli itself is smooth and 
level, hut whirli is alrfiroiiiid fenriMl by a rireb* of rocks, and 
on the outside roiisints of precipitous rlitls, while towards 
the interior it has ia»pums spriii<;s Inr the \vat<M*in»: of fields 
and lor horticulture.’ IMhiy (N. II. vi., c. ‘J,S) describes Pe- 
tra as situated * in a valley somewhat less than two thousand 
pares wide, inclosed by inaccessible mountains, with a stieani 
running: throii;»h it.’ 

IX. Tribt'fi fij Jieduin^, or IVandf^rinff A rabst. — I'he word 
tioduin is a corruption of the Arabic badin^ whieli is derived 
from the substantive hadu\ ‘ an open country, a desert,' and 
siyiiifies an inluibitaut of tbe (le.scrl. The Arabs wJio live 
in tow’ns, ?siehulir oliserves, especially those near the sca- 
eoiisl, have ihroujih their com me rce lunl st) iiimdi intercourse 
with btraii^ers, that they have lo.sl iiiucli of their antieiit 
manners and customs. But the true Arabs, who have 
always valued ihcir freedom hi^^her than wealth and luxury, 
live ill deliiehed tribes under tents, -and still adhere to the 
primitive form of •government, liahils, and usages of their 
aiu estors. Tbeir nobles lliev call sheikhs, A sheikh rules 
over liis family, and all their servants. If tliey are unable 
separately to defend their projierty ajrainst a hostile neigh- 
bour, several petty sheikhs unite, and chotise a chief from 
among themselves. Several chiefs, with the assent of the 


petty shciklrs, submit to one still more powerful. wh») is 
called sheik h-al-kcbir, or sheikli-al sho} nkli, luid the entire 
body of united tribes is then named after tlie family of f Ju\ 
supreme sheikh. The Redin'ns are all, as it. were, hi.ni 
.soldiers, wdiilc at the same lime thry at tend to liieir rattle. 
The .sheikhs of the great tribes have a large niimher of 
camels, portly for iiso in time of wmi-, partly to transport the 
goods of merchants from one town to another, and ]»arlly flu- 
sale. The smaller tribes, which are less wt*allliy and ind<*pen- 
dent, princip-ally tend sheep. Agriculture, and other de.sc»-ip- 
tioTisof hard work, they eornmit to their .subjects, tli(M omnn*n 
Arabs, who live in miserable liuts : the slu*ikbs li\o under 
teiit.s. Being accustomed to an atnn.».spliere of great perity, 
the scent of these Arabs of tbe desert is unromuionl} un r. 
It is said, they are able to live for live da\s w ithout <lrmking. 
I'hi^ government remains in llie llfnidy of ever\ greater or 
.smaller sheikh: among the i^ons or neare.st ivlaliuiis, nol 
the eldest, but he w'ho ajjjiears the hot filled, is rli.i’^eii. 
They pay little or nothing in llu.* way of tax<’s to their Miiie- 
riors. Every little sheikh is not only the protector, hut also 
Iluj lead(*r of his family ; he i.s, a<*eordinglv , looktsl iipnu b}^ 
the greater sheikb rath»*r as a confederate, than a.-s a sul'jeet. 
If one of the little sheikhs i.s <ll.-.s.itisri( d with lii.s sheiMi-al- 
kediir, and is m‘\ertheU*-s unable to det)o-ie him, lie will re- 
mo\t» with his cattle to aimther trih*', whi«li is usually glad 
to .strengthen its party. Ever.} sheikh, however ^m:il 
may be, must lliereliue (‘iideavour to g/,v4'rn liis trd»e wel 
for fear of being dejKi.^ed or de.-erled. . 'I he naiiu*-^ of m:iu} 
tri})es, once lujs.-^e'i.-.ing .ureat ]»o\\er, l.a\c thus fallen mlo 
obli\ion; and small laiinlii*s, unkiiow ii bet-ue, ba\e rai-e l 
themselves to importance. 

The Beduiiis have lUiver b('en subjiigateil l)y f'>r. i',i'r 
comjuerors : only a feiv Irdies wlio live mar tlu! l:irj.ie to 
of Bagdad, Mi»sul, Orfa, llamii-cu^, and Ali'juio, ar * in 
some degree suhjeet or tributary to the tirand .Seinnsir. 'riu' 
several tribes are ofUm at w ar with one an dlier : but iln ir 
eonllict.s are iieitlier of long <luraiioii nor sanguinai}. 
Whenever any triljJi is attacked hv a lijn'ign eiu*iii}, all llu* 
neighbouring chiefs will unite in detente of the connm):i 
caust*. Every slitakh t‘on^i(h*rs iiiinself as stuereign in Ins 
territor), ami therefore eiitiilctl l<» c\a»'t a tribute Irtuii Ira- 
v«*llers passing through it. I'he Turkish sullaii-^ t*ven u-ed 
to engage IhcnisidM**' to pay annually a fixed sum of nioiu y, 
besides a miniluM- of giirmeiils, to llu* Hednni tnbc', ou the 
to Mec(*a, for n«)l tlcstnning the ^\ells along the way, 
and for conducting the ])ilgriius ihrtuigh tht*ir ri"^j)i*i*tiM 
territories. Neverlhelc.s.s, dispult's fretpu'iii-l} an»se betw’f*(*n 
tlie sheikhs and the haughty j'urkish leaders t»f ih.e caia\ aiis, 
in con.sctjuenco of w hi(*h the pdgrims were oflcii attacked 
and pluiidero 

The sheikhs an* daily mountt'd t.»n hor-ehack or <rn llu ir 
dnMiu*daries, to iiispecl their subject'^, to \i>it fiieiids, or to 
enjoy the pleasures of the elia'>(*. The bori/tm in llie tle.'-t*i t 
is nearly as open as at 'sea. If a liednin st'es a •'ohiai} 
wandiTor from afar, he rides towartls him, and <»nli*is lom 
to tindrt'ss. In such cases, the Hednin^. are n al robb* i 
yet it would be incorrect to say that they li\e cbiell} liV'in 
robbery. They seldom kill thoM* whom ihc} plumltM*, pr.i- 
^i(Ied no resistance is olferetl ; tlic robb(*r is Minieiimcs cxeii 
kind and hospitable to the forlorn tra\(‘ller w lioin lu* has 
plundered, fiiriiisbing him witli prosi-ion.s and old cIoiIh-, 
in ex(*liaiige for his own, and coudueinig liiin jiail ff ins 
w’liy, that he may not peri* h in Ihc de*-i*rl. 

The tents of tlu* Heduins an* made of a c 'urse kind of 
(lark colounal cloth, woven by llu*irowii women, whieb is 
draw’n over seven or nine poles fi.ved iipi'iehl in ilic ground, 
the middlciiKwt being the higliest. llu* larger tents eiuisisL 
of two or tlircc com]'artnu’nts, so as to liave s(*pu! ate ru )ins 
for the inim and women, and for the domestic aiiiuials. 
The poor, who cannot afford the expense of a regular t€Mit, 
sprcail a piece of c loth, as large* as they can get, mnir a tree, 
or takc^ shelter in the cjincs of rocks fn»m heat or rain. 
There is but little furniture in a Beduin lent: a mat A’ 
straw is used as table, chairs, and bedstead; spare cl'»t be*, 
are ki*pt in bags. The kilchc'n apparattis is ^^*ry simple 
and portable. The pots are made of eopper lined with tui : 
Ihe dishes of the same metals, or of wood. Tbeir hearth is 
easily built, they merely place tlitdr cauldrons on l^'.'^e 
stones, or over a pit dug in the ground. 'J'h(‘y haMJ m*:lb'. r 
spoons, nor knixes and forks. A round piece «d’ hatiur 
serves them as t aide -(doth, in which tin? remains of i ne nu*:d 
lire preserved. Their butter, which the heat .soon m. Its 
down, they keep in leather bottles. AVaier is kept in goats’ 
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iilvin .4 a rop]R*r rnp, tinncMl ovor, soivos as a 

jlriukini*' vtv-.O. Wind imlU ninl u alor-mills arc imUnown ; 
iiU ^ruin is ^ivmiid in a siiiall )jan»I-iiiill, Xhcro iiiv also iio 
ovfii- in tin- <lr cit : Hu- i■^ fitlior kimadod into a Hal 

cakr. and kaluMl <in a nniiid iron plato, or it is tnriiUMl inlo 
larf»r Iiinip'., an‘ laid betwrcni ^^Inwin^ coals till llu‘\ 

an* -nliirifiiilv b iki’d. Ainon^ llic ”rcat slioikhs of llic 
d. -rif, w ho n ipiiro ivahin*^ but pilau /. c. boiled rice - for 
llu'ir rm als, a lar;;c wooden dish I'llU is si‘r\ed up, around 
V. hifh niir party alter another sits down, till the »lisb is 
eniptiod, -T all are sati^lUMl. {Sirfjitht\ lu ^rhn'ibuHu: ren 
J/dbfcN, p. :i 70 , S^e. ; also J\ri.\r hh Ii . Xnihirtt^ vol. i., p. li.'i.'h) 
Atn'it nt Arahin, as ktintrn thr irrsicrn -The 

hi^torv of ani ape.l \ is not w ilhoui tract's cd'au I'arly uiMiienee 
of the Arrths mi the e.miililioii of neii^hlu'urint; nations. Tlie 
book of (ione'.i'i (x. 10) 4 inentions Nimrod as tin? lounder of 
lilt* r>ali\loiiMn enraii' ‘ And the heLiinniin^ of bis kini^- 
doiii lki!‘('l and t'h'tch, and Ae«*ad and C'aliieb, in llio 
l.nid n! Sh. no ir. \\ f think wt‘ n eounize in Nunrod, the 

ini.dity lM*nioi\ an Arabian ehieflain, liUt* the* modern 
slu'jkhs ni‘ till.* lieiliiins : ju the passage ipioteil iVoiu the 
Ihi.row. Kreoh is, a(*ev>r*lini; to v'*\iM:d of the antient Ver- 

tbi* inoib.-rn Ori'i (Kde*-sa); Ac-ead is siippO''ed to he 
Ni-ibi^, in IMe'-o|n.iji..i;) : :unl C'alncli to corre-poud to the 
silu.it ion of IJtesip'eoM on the 'rinris. 

pi seems at an l aiU period to lia\e bet*n iufi’Tvted by 
iii\a-i<ins frou) Arabia; for \\o eaniKit her^ilate to consider 
ihv* ]l)k'' 0 '* :i', prc'latory Arabian tribi's. Tlu*y an* -^aid to 

b. ive oc<-M|)icd llie I.Hdta, and OM'nlo have ]>enttrate'l as far 
as Mchipln-^ : the kino of ’l’h(*hes, 'rhutniosis, at last sm-- 
( oc h\i ill ox pcll'u^ them. 'Fheir dominion (.\er Iv-rv pi 
saiil to b.a\i* la-tod J •> I }ears it is siipposod from tin* 
eivhlo* r;i h till tile sixtoonth conliiry bol..ro the Chri-tian 
;Tra. Se-^osI ris is said to liave huilt a wall, f.iOO stadia lonj^x 
iVoMi IVlUbimn to lb ll■»|^^li-, to |)rotoet K.n\ pt fnnn a ro[je 
titiofi of such iiiva-ioii’i; but, this story about the uall is 
oj>oN |o scM'ial -••rioMs ol'jeet ions. 

A mono till* nomadic Inbos in tlic northern tracts of Ara- 
bia, th.* Mi'lianiti's seem to have early applied thein‘*t‘l\es 
t«» tiatlic With th>' neulihonrino ilatlon^. It was a l aravan 
of Miiliauite im’rciiants to whom Jo-epli was sold ((ileii. 
\x\\n. .b’)). Araliiawas tht* counlrN of tVankinct-nsi* ; 

an«l e^'elll ial a rc(pii>iie of reli'^ious worship in all the 
tmujde- of anli([uily would soon ^i\e p.ivat import tinee to 
Ilic trad<* of fi-reiLin countries with Arabia, (lerni, probahl\ 
sitii.ited near the [nvM*n! Ml Katif or l,ah>a, was, aeeonlinjr 
to Strabo, a llab\ Ionian colony, founded by I’liabhean eiiii 
in"ut-. The *'xaci ]»eriod of its fouudalion is unknown; 
but the ecni|)anions of Alexander tlie (Jreat found it as an 
opub iit town (^Uraho, \\i. c. p. 7(,fJ, (fasaiih.), and it must 
1 a‘.e heen bui}'. pm-pt'rmn a^an emporium. The ad\anta‘jri.*s 
f T an exlcu-i\e c umiierce by land and livsea, im.^sON^eil by 
a b.iri uui tb.iis .Mtuated on the spacious PiTr-ian fJulf, are 
; I ril.in'V- b n'm fb rra tt:e productions of ho, h Arabia and 
Ihdi I were sliijijscd to l5ab\lou, and farlhcT up ti;o Ku- 
plirales to l b ip-aeiis, w lu ina* iliex spread by lainl all over 
w e‘ liM ij A-.a. 

( 'mi- id.i rable ^ ariiMy of opinion prevails roncevniip^ the 
siti alloii ol Opbir, t he eounlr) w lienee tb.e sbi})S of SolouitiU, 

c. r.p iuti\ w ith tho' e of the I’hu'uieians, brouohl ‘void, siher, 
m iiis, -audalw’ood, ami otlu-r jn'i cimis articles ( I Ivinas ix. 

X. ii. J J). 1j .chart, I'cdand, ami other eril ics sought it 
India. Modern liislurians are inehiied to think tliat it 
situated in Arah-a. 'i’la* name i>, in tlie hook oi'Oene- 
.•'is <x. ‘2't), enumerated amoni*; Arabian tribes <lesei*ndc‘d 
from .toctan, and a town named El-Otir has reeently been 
fomid on tlie eoast ofOiiiari. (Jin/t/rn's Jndn'n^ ii, p. I.’ir.) 

In the history of aiilii*nt eonirneret* ‘i^t'nt'rally, Arabia is of 
iiMliortaucc* not oidy on iie<*ouiit of the export of it.s own 
]uodiTctious, tmt also as an intermediate station in the trade 
V. illi India. Ilenxlotns (iii. I 07) calls Arabia the only eoiin- 
trv where franUineense, myrrh, cassia, and ladanuni are to hi* 
found : Sira ho (\iv, c. I, tom. :t. p. 385, cd. Tauclinitz) men- 
tion*; ilio province of (-attahania in paitieularas the country 
ol fraukinecust*, aiul (fhatrainotitis (lladramaiit) as that of 
iiurrh, (hild and ])r(?(dous stones are also often alluded to 
b\ tin* aiUn lUs as indigenous productions of Arabia Felix, 
(iold-iuines are not at ]>rcsent known to exist: sonic precious 
stones, >ueh as the nnyx, the ruby, and a kind of ajxato 
called the Midvha >toiux are coininon in Veiuen and lladra- 
mailt. In enmneratino: cinnamon amonfjlhe productions of 
Arabia, Herodotus probatdy cnnfoaiided tlie real productions 
of the country with tho other foreigi. articles, which, like 


ivory and ebony, the w’ostern nations might procure fi*om 
Arabian cinporia. 

Antiuuity abminds in proofs of the early trade of thi 
Ph(i*nunnns with India, which must in a. {n'cat incasure ha\e 
heen carried on through Arabia. Cue (d’ the earliest and 
most important allusions to this meiTaiitile intorcuurMi uf 
the Pluiniieians with several towns or couiilries and tribi's 
ol Arabia, oeeurs in the elegy of the proplud Kzekiel tin 
ll)e fall of Tyre. Wo insert a literal tr.msUition of tin.* 
passage, leaving the proper names in tin ir lb brew foiniN, 
ami suhjollling to each, between pareiUlie^es, the ])robu])le 
modern or elas>ical erpiivalent. 

Kzek. \\\ii. 12. ‘Tarshish (Tarle.s.sus) wxis thy (Tyre' s) 
eustoiner, on account of the variety of all [thy ] trea>uu*.s: 
sdvt'r, iron, tin 7)^ ami load did llu'v (the luorth.ints 

froni Tarshish) plaee on thy markets. 

bk Yavan ((ireece), Thuhal (llu'Tihareni in Pontus’), and 
Meshech (the Most hi btdween Armenia, Iberia, and t.'olchi'-) 
dealt w ith thoe : .souls of im*n (sIum's), ami eop])i r mx-m-Is 
ditl they bring on thy markets. 

I t. Those from the house of Tliogarma (Armenia; 
brought on thy markets hordes for draught and Iuh-mvx (br 
war, and innlcs. 

!.■>. The sons of Dcdan (aeeording to Foehart, a town on 
the? Peu’siatt Clulf: aceonUng to lleeren, one ofllu? Ilabrein 
islands; wh\ sbould it not be lienx as elsewhere, the tribe 
in the neiglihuurliood of Idumea ;; deall w itli Ibee r man\ 
islands transacted bii.^iness w iili lla*e ; with i\un ami elu»ii\ 
dill th(*y n*|>ay thy gifts. 

Ifi. Aram (S\ria) was thy customer on account, of tb«' 
variety of th\ manufacture: [in exehauge] for gems, aud 
red jMirpUx and enibroitb'ry, aud li\ssus, aud eorals, and 
cr\sial |whieh Aram biMUght | on th\ markets. 

17. .linla and the laud <if Israel dealt w ith thet; : wlu'al 
of Miiinitli (a tfiwn in the land f>f the Amniomti'- ), and 
sweetmeats, and honey, ami oil, and balsam ilul tiiey jdace 
on tli> markets. 

18. Da mesek (Damascus) w as thy customer, on aci'onnt 
of the variety of lliy manufactiireH, and on aeeountofihe 
variet) ol‘ all [thy] treasures: [in exchange] for wine iVom 
Chelhon (IlaUd), Aleppo) and shining wool [whieh Damesi 
liroughl ill return]. 

10. \'edan and Yavan (both here Arahiati towms or tribes 
not }et ascertained) hrouglit wea\ings on tliy market-: 
wrought iron, eus.-ia, and ealarmis hadst thou for sale. 

20. Deilaii (a tribe in the neighbourhood of Jduiiia'a) 
dealt w'itli thee in earpi'ts that tire spread to sit upon. 

21. Aral) (Arabia) and all the cliiels of Kedar (the Ara- 
hes (.’edreni of Phii\) were transaeting business with thee ; 
they w(*re thy customers with their lambs and rams and lie- 
goa'ts. 

22. Tlie tradesmen of Sheba (Sahft*a in Arabia Felix; 
and of llaeinadhe Ulu'gma of Ptolemy, on the Persian (bdl ) 
dealt w ith thi'e: the choicest of all s])i<-es, and all | sorts of] 
precious stones, and g(dd ilid they bring on thy markets. 

23. Jlaraii ((.'arrhte, the niodi'm 11 arran in Mesiipotamia) 
ami Cjinneh ( Calneli, /. /•. (Jlcsiphon ?) and Kdcn (pro 
hably the Ma’adan of Syrian writers, in tie ])ro\ince «)f 
Diarhekir), the tradesmen of Shi'ha (Sahani), Asliur (Assy- 
ria), and Kilmad (not yet ascertained) dealt witli thee. 

21. They ilealt with tliee in rieh4(garments, in crimson 
^ and ^ariegaled cloth, and in chests full of many-coloured 
i weavings, tied with ropes, and firm, [wlikdi they brought] 

' on lliy markels.* 

Professor II oeren, in his valuahlo work on antient com- 
mon^*, {Icirrn, &c. vol. i. ])art ii. p. 102, K:**., fourth edit.), 
has adopted the intorpretalioii of J. 1). Mi<*haelis, according 
to which, by the first three names in verse 2.3, lhn*e great 
Arabian harbours on the coast of the Indian Sea are to be 
understood. This we think improbable, since almost till tho 
other names whieh can be traced with some degree of cer- 
tainty belong to northern countries ; besides the special evi- 
donee in favour of the identity of at least Haraii with Carrhie. 
To arrive at a precise conclusion as to the exact import of 
many of the names mentioned by the Hebrew writer, is 
perliaps the more hopedess, as it is clear enough, from the 
context, that the Phumiciah merchants (in the same man- 
ner as the N ahatha'ans afterw’ards) did not resort to tho 
plact's personally, hut n^ceived their goods from thence by 
fbreigii caravans : thus the name and situation of the coun- 
tries whence the several articles came would be less attended 
to than if tho case had been the reverse. 

Besides this caravan trade with tho PhODniciani^ the inter- 
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roiirso of tho aiilioiU. Arabs willi the? wo'.ti'in world soonis to 
b<‘LMi but and, a('<-ordin^l\ , tlu* iuvMiiiils of Arabia 

j^ivon by llu‘ c-b'^sii-al wriliMVi an* in'.]Kil'o<‘t. Tlu.* ihfropid 
valour of tlio Arabs was pro\orbial ainoiiLT tlu? (i rooks and 
K(»niaris. Tho body of iho iialiou has t’^caju'd tlio dominion 
id'lbo iiio-l powerful nionarrbios that ba\(* ari-on and lalloii 
in its iminodiato iioi':^hbourlu)i)d. Of tho antient Por^iaii 
ompiiv, Hcnjdofus (iii. 88.) oxprossly niciilioiis, that all na- 
tunis td' (wcslorn) Asia were svii»jocl l») Darius Ilystaspis, 
I’Xecrpt tile iVrabs, who wi*r<.* the iiidepondi-nt ooTilbderati*s of 
the I'oiNiaiis: and wlieii (’anihyses had fornied tlu* dosion 
ol' iinadiiiL'' h-”y])l, lu* was obliged to seek the friendship of 
sonu* Arabs, wlio (•n:‘:i^(*d t«) .suj»i)ly llu; IVrsian army with 
li' tler diirini^ its inarch tlirouj^h the sands of Arabia PetroL'a. 

( Ileroilot. ill. 7-'».) If IMiub the coiupieror of tlu* n«.*w Assy- 
rian i-mpiro, is .said to ba\ e subdued t he Arub.s, or if San- 
lioi il) is called tlie rider of Assu ia and Arabia, this <‘aii only 
hi* iindi‘i>i<u)d as appl)inLf to the noiilu.rn triiios of Arabia. 

Alexander the Great is said to ha\e eontetniilated the 
cin iimnaN iL^ation of Arabia and the siibjei tion of its preda- 
t M’v hordes. The Heel of Nearclius was prejiarinj^ to make 
the cin uit of the peninsula, when the death of Alexander 
prc\<*ntcd the exccailii.n of the design. 

The Nabatluvi {Xrbaiofh, (<en. \xv. 1.3; xx\iii. H; 
Da. K. 7) inhabited, aeeordiujJT to Diodorus (ii. 18), the 
norlh-easlern part of Arabia, whicli was subsequently, in 
alin-vioii t»i the name «)f their eapital IVtra, called Arabia 
IVliU'a. Diod-irus describes them as a valiant nation, safe 
in th- -ir deserts US in an asvlinu, where none hut themselves 
Knew the sprinizs of water, l.ike otlu'r Ih iluin tribes, tin y 
subsisted in a i^ri'at nu.asvin^ b) predatory excur-^ioiis : but 
ihcv >ci‘m at an earlier ape than tlu'ir neiphlioiirs to have 
applietl tliemselves to an independent tiatlic, and in con'^e- 
qneiici* aNii to other o(*enpations «if peace. * Sonu* of tluun,^ 
s.ivs Diodorus, ‘make it their business b) transport to tlie 
AlrdiiiTraiiean frankinei'iisi . mv rrli, and other spiee.>, vvliieli 
tlw v obtain from these that brino’ them from Arabia ln*li\.’ 
'i'lii'ir lerrilorv was repealeili) invaih d li) llie states arising; 
out of the iVIaeedonian empire. Deiiu'lrius, tlie son of 
Antipoiuis, and afterwards Antioelius the (ireat (’2‘_'l~ls7 
n.t'.), attacked tluMii vvillioni success. 'I'he jN aliathioaiis 
maintained their indi*peiideitee, aiul their trade tlourished 
evi.'U more than jiri'V ioiislv . After Svria, had become a 
lloman [irovinee (fit n. <■.), its oovernors Seaurns and 
(hi) :rius repeatedly threatened Pelia with an invasion. 
In the reij;n of Aiiu:nstns, A^lius Gallus is rt'corded to 
have conducted an expedition inl'i Arabia V\*lix, in wbieb 
Dboflas, then kinp; of Ihura, a^.sisted him with a thousand 
Nhihatlneaii Araiis. The Roman army landed at Leuko- 
koni ■ (Vanbo), and after a futijruiu*^ mareh of several 
months reached ]\'lai>vahie (Strah. xvi. c. A, p. 107, Taueh- 
nil/>, the eapital of the Sahivans. Rut want of provisions, 
and the had elVects of the climate, compelled the invaders to 
a speedy retreat to the coast, and ovi*r the Red Sea to 
Kpv pt. It is to this expedition that Propertius (ii. b) alludes 
iu the line.s: 

‘ ((tiiii, A tno il.U I'ull.i tiinnijilui, 

l a liilai-t.i' U* tmiiit Ai 

In the reip:n of 'Jhajanus, Arabia lVtrrL*a became, tlironpli 
till* victory of A. Coriij^ius Palma, a Roman provinec (a.o. 
107), and the northern couutvii*s, tovvanis the e.asl of the 
1 ‘ivei* .Iordan, formerly iu tlu* possession of the Nabatluvan.-*, 
eontinued to be .subject to thi* Romans even after the death 
of Trajaniis. A Roman lc‘j»ioii was stationed at Rostra, and 
tljo Kmperor I’hiiiiipus, who was horn here, hence received 
the surname of ///’•// m'. Pelru sunk into insi<»nincance : its 
inhabitants deserted it, and so!ip:]it the freedom ol their 
deserts ; even llie place where it had tlourished was for- 
^ollen : till, in our own time, Ruixkhardt discovered the ruins 
of Wadi Musa. 

llistnnj nf f/io Arahsr- Of the internal history of Arabia 
before Mohammed, our kiiowletlji'e is very iinjierJcet. Prior 
to the be^innin^ of the third century of tlic Christian a*ra, 
all that lias been transmitted to vis by Arabic writers 
amounts only to some t^enealop;ies or lists of kinp^s, without 
any fixed chroiiolojyy, ami iute»per:sed with but a few laets 
unsa I islactorily recorded. 

The Arabians are, by their own writers, (Abidfarnj, IJist, 
lJtjfta\L p. lOO) distinp;uished into two classi's, tlie old and 
the modem tribes. As bclon^injr to the old Arabians, which 
are now* entirely extinct, wo fiml enumerated the tribes of 
Ad, Tliainud, Tustn, Jadis, the (aiitient) tribe ofJorliam, 
aud Aiualek, The names of these tribes iiONV only survive 


ill vap'ue traditions: thus Sheddad, of the tribL*i>f .\d, is saiil 
to have founded the mae^nifietuit city and the di'hcluus j'ar- 
den of Trem, which are often alluded to in castrin ]>oetrv, 
and fancied by some to be still i-xtnnt, 1hou«rli now iniracu- 
hiiisly liidden from view in impassabli* deserts. "I'lie pic cot 
or modern Aiabians are, by their ovv n hi^tni iaii: , div idt'.l 
into pure or Pennine, and indtilions or naturali/i fl .liab .: 
the former dale their oripin tVoin Kalitan (tin* Vokmn ‘jf 
the Old Tcstoinent, Gen. x. ‘js), nnd the biltm* li.no Ad 
nan, a deseehdant of Ismael, the snn (jf Alu’ahain and 1 Inpar. 
These Isinaelide Arabs seem to have Milled chi< llv in 
Heja/; while tlu; southern part eftlie peiiiuMda recii\«d ils 
inhabitants thnuiph tlu* Kahlanides or Voklaiiide^. U;,!i' 
tan's son was ^’ah'ah, w ho was the father (.f V'a^h'ali : tlu; 
son of ^'a.’,li'ab was Ahd abshams, tor tu-i-unlinp t i snu.e, 
Amer,) surnanied Saba. Idiis Saba liad a pn at uiiinberi T 
.soM>, two of whom, llimyar (pronounced bv ^ome Ib.iir i) 
anil Kahlan, luul a numerous proizenv . Tlu* luinily nf llun* 
)ar, it a}»pears had, durinp ‘JUJo >ears, thi; peiieial j‘i\( ni- 
iiieiil over all tin* descendants of Saba who wen* **'tt]c<I in 
\’euien, wlu-me the name of the Himvarides (or Iloniviitjc 
was soiuelimi's taken by foreign nations as svnoiijin' Us v\ ith 
that of .Sabieans. Ilimvar was, aii-ordinp to Ariinian au- 
thors, tlu* first kinp of the family n[' Ral'.lan Unit wore a 
crown, lie is sairl to have poverned fifty y(*ars. The i.nlv 
faet which we find recorded of him that he expellctt the 
tribe 'J hamnd fr.»m Yemen into He ja/. \ all' iipoit>. 
exi^'t as to llnnvar’s siu-ce^sor : aeconlinp to ^-niiie il v\a.- b.*-, 
son Walliel : aecordinp to others his brother K ild ei : |>rn- 
hahly Walhel su<‘eeed«‘d biiii in N’emeo, and Kaklun in 
Iladramaut. Similar vaviatioiw in the 11-1 - el' k'.UL'^. 'jiven 
l)\ dillereiit author- (Abidfeda. Ilam/a nl Dliihai!. Nuw' iri, 
Masudi, kScc.) are observable tiirouplu.nt tl'.e anli- iii hi^ti.r\ 
of W’lnen. Anionp tlie succeeding rnlei>, Al-liai et h-.. 1 - 
Ravcsli i.s distinpnislied as the lir-t e«.nqiicror arm np the 
kiims of N'einen : he abo first I' ccp, cd tin* ! iih* of Tnijh-j. 
/. c., ‘ successor,' which became lirre-.litan .nbi-’ lii.e, Dsn'l- 
manar Abraba and bis son D-o'i :nbar are n j;oiic'l I" Inivo* 
inadi* coni|U(*-ts in Nipritia and oilaT parts of A ti i. a. 'J’he 
next sovereign l4lt one in succe-^ion all.jr D-u'bad-ai* is 
cpjccn Ralkis, acc.'/niinp to Aral»i:m aulh'-i-, the qiieen ol 
tin* Sabieaiis who \i-ih‘d Suloin.ni il Knip'. I, q. : 

IJliroii. ix. 1. scq.). Many iiciiei'.itions alter IJail.i-^, lu 
llie reipn of Akraii, an ev enl occurred w liu h leniis an iin 
portant epoch iu the hi-l'uy of A i li'ia. I mp**! ""Us md'an- 
tain-lorreiits useil fivqucntlv to destniv tlu labnii s of a;jj i- 
cultun.* in the plain< of Vi’iiien, I ill .> oine anlien.' kmp ( :u ei>i i! « 
iiip to some, Lokman, according toothers, Himvav IouiaIi'i 
opened channels wliieh hroupht tin* w ati'S’s to the ^'-.i.^on- 
stnieled an iinnu'iisi* iliki; or mound between two bid . Ic-t 
aluive tin* capital iVIjircb (or Saba), which prevt nie l '.iid-Ion 
iimiHlatiuns, and from tlu; n.-servoir thus f.anu d, -ujtplu d the 
p.irdeiis and liehU helow', ihroiiph aqueduct'., w li'n lie ne- 
cessary irrigation. The country around Mardi Inid thus 
become fertile and happy; but its ])rosj>ii it v ih ] iiideil .ii 
the ])reserv atinn of the inoniid, which in tlu* hq.-i- of im; * 
fell into di'c av . Its final ruin is one of the fi-vv l.a ts in tlie 
anlient history of tlu* Arabs, the ])ci’iod of wlm li i an with 
some depree of probability he asi ert ained. Accoidiiip to |>e 
Sacy, it oci'urred about the bepiiiiiinp of tlu* tliiid ci-ntnrv. 
This event, which is in oriental writers de'.ipnali d l.y tl.o 
name of Anw^ i. e., ‘ tlu* 'J'nrient ol' the Mound, 

causi'd a preat cliaiipe in tlu; wlmle ju*! 'n-nla. Anmi hen 
Amer, surnameil Mosaikiv a, one of the nohh's of tlu* coimti v, 
porliaps the chief of the Kahl.mides, had been prev loiisiy 
warned of tlu; imminent danper; lu* sold hi-, e-lales, and 
with a number of families (luitteil V«*iiien an. 1 went, into ilm 
country of Ace. After the dt'alli of Amru, the emiprant 
families separated, and settled in diireii;nl, countries. Tiie 
family of Amru's son, Jol'na, c-tahlished itself in Sjria, and 
foiiiuied ihi* kinpdom of the (iluisvanides in the d sell S.E. 
of Diima--c us, wliich einhiaecd tlu* f hrislian relip i'Ui, ind 
formed part of the Rciiuan or (Jrecian dominions; till, in the 
reipnef the ctibph Omar, il w as inciuporaled in tlu; Moliain- 
niedan empire. The tribes of Aus and i»f Khasraj, de- 
scended from Amru l>y bis son Thalaba. went to Yatreh 
(afterwards called Medina). The descendants of A /d setile<l 
jiarlly in Oman, and partly in the country of Slu rat in 
Syria; Malec. ben Fahm, also cd' the family of Azd, c*sta- 
bli.died himself in Irak, and fuiiiuled the khipdoin of Iliia, 
wliich was poverned durinp .51)7 yearsliya succe'^.-don 
Iwenly-fivc.! kinps, who at last becaino vassals (o Persia : till, 
ill iho cttlipluil uf Abvv Bckr tlic cuuniry wa^ subjec ted to 
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tlio ATohniyinicMlaii <li:niinu»n. The triho of T:ii, \vhic*li had 
left Yemen s.)on iilU r Aiuni hon Auier, settled in the Nejd, 
het\v(*en the meunlnins of AJa and Sul iiia, sim:e railed the 
mountains of TaV. The faqiily of Uebia, {Grandson of 
Ainrn, 'leltU d at Me«'ra, and rereived the name of Khozaa. 

In the sin-ies <d‘ the llimyaritlo kilims that ruled over 
Yemen after Akran and the Seil-al-Ariin, Iherti is almost 
as iniirli ronfnsi«Mi a . in the earlier part of it. AVe shall mit 
enter into an emiineratiun of the nait^CH, but refer the reader 
1.) tlie disM-rtatiun of Oe Sary, Snr fiircrs Mmnnt'nst tU 
I Hist fiirr f/ 'v Amhpfi aranf Mahnwrfy in the Aftietli volume 
of the Memnirv^ do l.iUh'ulnrr o/'fJto Fro ffch AnnlofNi/, mul 
to .hdiannsuirs IJistnria Jon.ttrffo ( Honn. ISJS). 

The fountain Zemzem and the Mark stone in the antient 
temple of Mia-ra, r.ille.l the (.’aaha, had, from immemorial 
time, hoen reirardeil hy the. Ar;!l>s as national snnrluaries. 
Tin* (niodrrn) J-M hamides, d. >eumli'd from Jorham the son 
of Ivaht.iM, had r-tabh-lii'd tlumiselves in llejaz about the 
sa’.ne lime that Va'ral) settled in Yemen, anti liad for many 
he«'n the hereditary ino!ertors and keepers of the 
Caaha: when Ainrn hen Lohria ofllie tribe Khozaa, with the 
'N’emenesu eniiirrants from and as>i>.ted hy the tribe of 
15(‘kr. a\ailed himself of ibe op]jortnnity of a disjnilc' between 
tin' .lurliamirles and the nei^lihoiirinu: Istnaelides, to expel 
tin* tbrmerfroiu Merra,ainl take p ’sse^'.ion of the sanctuary. 
Soon, howover, the tribe of lh?kr felt iiidi'^nant atheinjj: ex- 
rli'ded by a stranger fr. ui the •ioveruorsbip over the C^iaha, 
wbit h lu)iiom\ aft^T tbe ^rrvir(*^ they had rendered, they 
ron>idered due to ihonistdves. They entereil into a treaty 
with Ku'i. aV of tbe I'^imn lide tribe of Kort.'i^h, and by his 
a^sistanrtM-umpelled till' trilK^ of Kliozaa to rt*siun iherliaru;!* 
wliit h it i’.ad assumed. lint tin* tribe of llrkr was aqain 
i'xrlndud fioin tin; ‘jjuanliaiiship of the temple, whicdi rame 
Ihionqh Ku'''.'ri inlo the hands of the tribe of Koreish. It 
is r.drnlaUvl tint this lia])p(‘ned about A.D. *101. 

'riie frrnndsoii of tin* Ivoreishido Kossai’ was Ilaslicm, 
who i.*. reported to have averted a fainino hy qiviii*^ up his 
Ireasiire.s. Ilis smi Ahd i\] iNTotalleh is lainon.s for his vicr- 
lory over Ahralia, an J^lhii'piaii ruler of Yemen, and a 
(Miri^lian, who approaehed M(‘fea with aiyivniy and several 
elejihanls, iniendinj^ to de^roy the Caana. A ininirle is 
saifl to have pre.M-rved tlie s ueiuary, and to have deslniyed 
the army <d' Ahraha. Tlie \(‘ar of this victory is in the 
(dirniiirles of the ICast named the * Year of the Klephatit,’ in 
allnsioii to tb(‘ ('le])hant on whirli Ahraha was inonnled, 
\' hit h smhlrnly reliist'd to proceed farther when the army 
was appruafliiiiLT the saered city: it ii the yt nr 571 of our 
:era. Anotlur evtmt nmdered it still more viiiiversally 
imnuorable : for in it ITasliem’s qrnndson, Abdallah, became 
the fatlierofthe Arabian pn)pbel IVlohammed. 

Yeiii; n had since the Si-il-al-Ariin hecoinc temporarily 
snbjt'et lo furuLin power. 'File .lews, who since tin* (lestruc- 
tion of .Teni.^alem had in nnmhcrs retired into Arabia, 

had made jiro-elvtes of several Arabian tribes, particailarly 
llwisc of Keiiana, Kendo, and Tlareth ben Kaahu, and had 
already jrained considerable j>owcr in some parts of the 
pi'iniisiila. l.)su-Nt»\vas, who occupied the throne of the 
Himvarides towards the ch'se of the fifth century, adopted 
their rcll;jion, and hc^ijan cruelly to persecute all those who 
would not follow his example. Christianity had about the 
same lime innnd its way into the southern parts of tin* pe- 
ninsula, and had Ix'coinc the relijjcion of the tribes of Iliin- 
yar, Cihassan, l^'hia, Tap^deh, Bahra, Tanuh, Tai, ami 
kodaa, besides tlie inhabitants of llira and of Nejran. The 
inhabitants of Nejran in particular were siifleriu*^ from tin* 
atrocious cruelty of Dsii- Nowas, when the Ne;?iis of TIahesh 
came to the assistam t.‘ of liis persecuted fellow Christians. 
The .lew’ish Arabs were vanriuished ; Dsu-Now n^, in despair, 
soiiqht a voluntary death hy Ihrovvin*^ himself into the Rea, 
.and Yemen hceanie an ./lithiojiian province. This A^tliio- 
piao occupation of Yemen heeame of a mclnncludy import- 
omx* to the civilized world throu<rh the sniail-po\ which llic 
V let. a-s hruueht Villi them into Arabia, and whi<-h, by tlie 
c..ii(pn*sis of the Mohammedans, soon si)rcad all over the 
earth. lu c onscr|uence of a revolt anion" the Aithiopian 
orcniamts, Ahraha c.anie in a.d. 5 1.9 to the comm.and of Ye- 
men. He endeavoured with "rcat zeal to spread Christi- 
anity aniunjf iiu? .\iabs, ami with this view hiiilt A church nt 
Sana which ho intended should, as a place? of pil'^riinagc, viq, 
with the ancient (.*aaV»a. 'I'he heathen Arabs, indignant at 
n/Jiw measure, prol'aned the ncw-huill church, and Ahraha, 
Aral)LVonif« the insult, resolved on . un expedition against 
of ‘the cc the failure of which (a,d,' 671) luu} already been 


alluded to. After a rei"n of twenty-three years, Ahraha 
was ibllow'ed hy his sons Ycksuni (57--r)S9) and ^lasriik 
(589-001), During the vcii»n of the latter, Seif l><*n Dsi- 
A'czeii, ttti olTspnng of the aiitimit royal Himyarlile family, 
abtained the asMstanco of a Persian army nnder Weliraz, 
with the aid tjf wliich he put an end to the? yKthiopian power, 
after it h.ad lasted about 7 ‘2 or 7.3 years. Yemen was now 
governed hy Persian pridects, till it became suhjt!c( to the 
Mohammedans, when the last of the prefects, Badsan, em- 
brar(?d the Mussulman faith. 

Tlie Arabs before Mohauimod, like those of the ]. resent 
day, partly dwelt in eitios, and partly as wamlcHii" tribes in 
inoveahle cneaiupun?nts. The inhai)il:int< of cities siihsi^led 
hy agriculture and by dilfereiit trade's, especially hv (xanmerct', 
in which tin? tribe of Koreish appears tiarly to have distin- 
guished itself. Tin' wnndc*ring Arabs oiii]>loycd themsche ? 
in the hreediiig and lending of cattle, and occasiouallv in 
the pillage of travel h'rs. 'J'lie ]>ictnre exhibited by antient 
poets (especially in the romance Aniar hv AsmaV^ of tlu-ir 
customs and mode of life, entirely corie'*pnmls to tlie repre- 
sentation which modern travellers make of tin* manners of 
the present Beiluins. The cleuu'iits lorrniiig the s]jherc of 
their life arc so sim]>le, and their habits .so closely adapt<‘d 
to tin? nature of th(‘ir country, that the lap>e of time can 
work no perct‘ivabh' change' in tlaar social slate. Ilespd- 
tality, expertness in the use of anus, horsemanship, and 
ehxpience in his own copious and ciuMgetic laMgua«,;i*, were 
of old, as they still ari', the aceomplishments t>n which the' 
Aral) valued himself most. 

AVith rcspt'ct to tin' religion nf the antient Arabs, onr iii- 
rornialii>fi i.s very iiuperreet. As they won' ranging 1h(‘ir 
trackless des(‘rts hrmailh the concav e of uiw loiided skies, 
tlicv s('('m to have been early led to the worship of tin* hea- 
venly luminaries. The tribe iif Iliinyar is said lo have 
chiefly worship]»ed the siin : Kenana,thc moon; TaV, the fixed 
star Soliail (Canopus): Misam, 1 he star Aldcharan, iv:e. ; 
Saha, the ancient, eapilal »>l' A’eiiK’M, liod a temple built in 
liononr of tin* planet \ eiiiis; the t»'ni]ilo of Mecca w as, ac- 
cording to soiiie, original I \ conset rated to Saturn ; and Ahd- 
nl-Shaiiis, i. r., ‘ Servant of the Smi,’ is a name occurring 
several limes in the fragments of Ante-lslamilic hislorv. 
The Koran allmlcs to llireo (‘•male »h*ities : Allat, (soi* He 
rod. iii. H,) adored hy tlu' tribe ef Thakef, whose temple, at 
Nakhla, was deslroved hy jVIo;»aira in the ninth year of the 
Ilejra; AM'zza, adored by the tribes rif Koreish ami Ke- 
luina, under the form of a tree; and Menul, the goddess of 
the trih(?s of Iludseil and Kh:'/aa. Two other deities, Asaf 
ami NaVla, were adored h) tin' tribe of Koreish, the one 
under the form of a man, and the other undei that of a 
woman. Five more art? noticed, which were worshippetl 
umler vant)us human and animal shapes, besides a nuinher 
of inferior idols, belonging to particular families. Among 
tht' tviht' t)f Tomim, in the Persian (Julf, the Persian fire- 
worship is said to have been introdiieed. The idea of gob- 
lins and fairies, some of a terrifie, some of a mild and phurid 
character, was early associated with the loneliness of the 
deserts, rorlunc'leiling, lu erouianey, astrology, and sorcery, 
were early at home in Arabia. 

Sutdi was the comlition of the Arabs about tbo beginning 
of the seventh eeiilury. A few small provinoes in the north 
hail, like the m'ighbouring eountries of S\ ria, Palcs^no, 
and K‘rypt, bicojne subject to the Grecian empire, while 
those bordering on the Euphrates ackuuwlcdged Persian 
supremacy, and an Aithiopian dynasty rillod temporarily in 
the south. The great mass of the country remained free, 
and probably cv<?n ignorant of these slight encroachments 
of foreign dominion. The Arabs, long celebrated for their 
valiant and intrepid character, had never yet been united 
by a common tie into one mass. Their wandering tribes, 
without fixed mutual relivlions, scattered over a vast ex- 
tent of land, and olTteii engag’Sd in transitory feuds among 
(?aeh other, continued to enjoy unlimited indcpcndoiico. 
The union of thc>e tribes into a nation, and the great- 
ness of that nation as a link in the chain of historical 
evc'iits, dat(?.s from the ])roinulgalion of the Islam hy Ahu’l- 
Ka.sem Mohammed. The noble inspiration, the firm belief 
in the triilh and d-ivinc origin of the new religion, and (he 
intrepid oourago whic*h .animated the prophet and his .snc- 
cessurs. the natnnil inclination of the Arabs towards war 
and perilous und(?vtakings, the weakness of the ncigh- 
liouring governments, and the precept of the Koran, whirli 
enjoined the propagation of the Islam, ant! war against the 
unbelievers as a religious duty,— spread within a century 
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the dominion, the faith, and even the language of the Arabs, 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Indus, and from the Indian 
Sea and the African Deserts to Franco, the Mediterranean, 
Asia Minor, and the Caspian Sea. 

Mohammed was born in the tribe of Korcish, at Mecca, 
according to some on the 10th of November, 070, according 
to others on the 21st of April, 571, P.c. In his twentieth 
year he took part in an expedition against predatory hordea 
which then molested the pilgrims on their way to Mecca. 
Five years later he visited the fair of Damascus as the agent 
of Khadija, a rich widow, whom he subsequently married. 
In the fortieth year of his age (A.n. 610) came the Leilat- 
al-Kadr^ i. c. • the Night of the Divine Determination,' 
in which, the Mohammedans believe, the angel Gabriel 
called him to become the prophet of God. Khadija his 
wife, his cousin Ali ben Abi Taleb, and bis father-in-law 
Abu-bekr, were the first who acknowledged his divine mis- 
sion. Twelve years had elapsed, when a revolt at Mecca 
threatened the life of Mohammed. The day of his Might to 
Yatreb (since called Medina or Medinal-al-nahi, i. <?. ‘ The 
Town of the Prophet'), the lOth of July, 622, has become 
the cora from which the Mohammedans count their years. 
With it commenced a war against the opposers of the new 
religion. When Mecca was conquered, when the tribes of 
Arabia joined in the profession, that ‘ There is no God but 
Allah, and Mohammed is his apostle,' the prophet com- 
manded to spread the Islam over all countries, and to unite 
int(» one community, by conquest or by faith, all the nations 
of the earth. Mohammed died at Medina, the 8th of June, 
632, in^the sixty-third year of his age. [Sec Mohammkd.] 

The "Byzantine empire had just then been enga.ged in a 
long conflict with Persia. The despotism of its rulers, fre- 
quent though inefficient revolutions, and constant efforts 
for the repression of foreign enemies, the low state of the 
finances, notwithstanding an oppressive taxation, and the 
discord of contending religious sects, had exhausted its 
strength. The Persian empire had sunk still lower : the 
superannuated doctiine of Zoroaster could no longer ani- 
mate its followers in the contest against a religion defended 
and propagated by a new nation with all the vigour and 
enthusiasm of youth. This weakened state of the two prin- 
cipal neighbouring empires favoured the quick progress of 
the Arabian concpicsts. Whoever adopted the Moham- 
medan faith became embodied in the new state, and was no 
longer regarded as a stranger. Jews and Christians were 
tolerated, but required to pay a tribute : death awaited thc 2 
followers of other religions. The supreme pontificate and 
W'orldly command wilro united in the person of Mohammed's 
successors, the caliphs. Many of these were individually 
weak; but their authority and the might of the empire 
were supported by a religiousbelief which was rooted deeply 
in the mind of the nation. 

Tho history of the first century of the caliphat exhibits an 
almost continuous series of conquests. In the reign of Ahu- 
Bckr, the valiant Khaled conquered the whole of Syria and 
Mesopotamia ; in that of Omar the victories of Amru ben 
As added Egypt to the Arabian empire ; after a siege of 
fourteen months, Alexandria was taken ; Memphis fell, and 
Amioi laid in the neighbourliood of its ruins the foundation 
of Fostat, the present Old Cairo. The conquest of Egypt 
was soon followed by that of Cyronaica afld the other states 
along the coast of the Moditerraneun : congenial habits unil(»l 
tho Berber hordes of Africa with the sons of tho Arabian 
Desert, llie victories won by Saad ben Ahi-Wakkas over 
the Persian forces near Cadesia (635), Jalula (637), Ilolwaa 
and Nehawend (642), decided tho fall of the Persian throne. 
Under Osman, the island of Cyprus was plundered (648); 
Abdallah ben Amer conquered Khorasan, and pcnetrute<l 
as far as Balkh. The reign of Ali ben Abi-Taleb was spent 
in the quelling of internal commotions, which ended in the 
murder of the caliph by the hand of the fanatic Abdorrali- 
man hen Moljam, and the accession of the Oinmuiadcs to 
the caliphat. 

Moawiya, tho first of the Ommaiade caliphs, removed the 
residence of the empire from Kufa, near the Euphrates, to 
Damascus. In his reign Okba ben Nafi laid the founda- 
tion of Kairwan (675), and penetrated as far as Tanger and 
tho Atlantic. Okba was murdered when he was preparing 
to pass over into Spain, in consequence of which many of 
the provinces conquered in these distant regions wero lost 
again; but after a few years (688), the entire northern 
coast of Africa, as far as the Straits of Gibraltar, was in tho 
nHMsessiion. of the Aiabsr In tho reign of Walid I. (705-7l5)» 


tho dominion of the ^Arabs attained its widest extent. 
Julianus, the governor of Ceuta, incenscfl. it is said, against 
his sovereign, king Hoderie of Spain, wlio had disgraced bis 
daughter, surrendered Algezirus ( Jezirat-al-Khudra, ‘the 
Green Island,') into the hands of the Arab Tarik hen Ziafl. 
who, at tho command of the African governor Musa hen 
Nosair, landed at the promontoi^ which still hears his 
name (Gibraltar, corrupted from Jebcl Turik, the mounlain of 
Tarik), vanquished Uudcric in the battle of Xert'z de la 
Froiitera (19 July, 711), and in a short time subject«?d the 
greater part of Andalusia, (5ranada, and Murria to tlio 
Mohammedan power. In the East, Kotoiba bfii Moslem, 
the governor of Khurasan, took possession of Mawaralnahr, 
Bokhara, Turkestan, and Khowaiezm ; and Mohammed heii 
Kascm-ul-Thakeft mad «2 conquests in the northern parts of 
India. Under Soleimun (715-717) the greater part •)f Asia 
Minor was conquered, and Conslantinopi<; he.sieg<*d; and in 
the reign of Omar hen Ahd-al-Aziz (717-720) the countries 
of Jorjan .and Tuharistan were added to the empire. But 
tho want of energy of the latter caliph, as widl as of his 
successor, Yezid 11. (720-724), and the avarice of Ile^hani 
(721-743), roused a spirit of dissalisfacti(m in the inunior, 
and encouraged the revolutionary attempts of other 
rants to the caliphat. It was in the reign of llesham tliat 
the arms of the Musulmans experienced their fust signal 
defeat; the victory of Charles Martel over Ahdfirrahiiiaii 
bell Abdallah, near Poitims (<3ct. 732), ehecUed l«)r eser 
the farther ]»rogn 2 .ss of the Ara))s on the continent of 
Europe: the river Aude, in Languedoc, bocanie the frontier 
of their dominion. 

Wlicn, ill the year 749, the family of Ahhns came to the 
command over the Faithful, all th<‘ surviving Ommaiadt^s 
were cruelly persecuted: Ahdorrahmau hen Mtiawiui only 
csiiaped into Spain, and hecanio the founder of the (Jni- 
niaiade caliphat t>f (Jordova (756). 

Under tho Ahhasides, who fixed tlieir r(*si(lencc at Bagihnl, 
hut few additions we^l^ made to the Mohammedan empire ; 
the islands of Crete, Ci)rsiea, Sardinia, and Sicily, htM iuno 
subjifct to the Amhs of Spain and Africa. The sovercM'gns of 
the House of Ahhas generally distinguished thmnsidvi's as 
much liy their love and zeal for the ails and litciatnre, as 
their predecessors liad done by tlnsr warlike iieliievements. 
The names of Mansur, Ilarnii-al-Hasliiii, and Maimm, are 
for ever entitled to an hoiiourahle. place in the history of let- 
tcrs» and their reigns form tho brilliant epoeii oftlu! IVIoliani- 
niedun power. But tlieir love of menlat retinoment, and lh<‘ir 
fondiie.s.s for aquit't uml luxurious life, witlidn.'w the attiMitiou 
of the Abba.side caliphs from the aifairs of governiuent ; in- 
ternal disturbances soon became frequent : the authority of 
tlus court of Bagdad became iinperceplihly <liininished, at tirst 
ill the distant jirovinces of the em])ire. Ahdorraliman. by 
establishing an independent Chiimaiade domini»)n in 
had set an example which the prefet ts of otlier eonntrii s 
soon followed. The caliphs were (»hligcd to assi*mlile a life- 
guard of Turkish mcrceraries around their thron*', and sur- 
rondered the care of the government into the hands of 
ministers of unlimited authority, the Kniirs a! (hnuni. 
Through these arrangements, and through the cncroaeli- 
ments of the Scljukide Turks, the caliphat liail long sin«*c 
become a merely nominal dignity, w hen Hnl.iku took Hag- 
dad (1528), and put an end to the dutniniun of tlu‘ Ahha- 
sidos. [See Abbasi jiks.] 

The history of tho several Mohamnu*dan .«(afes which 
arose out of the caliphat from the ninth <'en1ui \. dv>es not, 
strictly si»eaking, belong to the history of tl • Arabs; we shall, 
however, here briefly eniimerato the principal d\ uastiirs. 

I. In Spain, the reigned till lods. Among 

the small principalities wdiich sprung uji afterwards, that of 
Granada maintained itself till 1492. 

II. In Africa, I. in Egypt, Ahmed hen TuUn estahlishcd 
in 868 an independent dominion, which romained in tlic 
])ossbssiun of his family, the Tufunidi^s^ till 905, wlnm 
Egypt returned to its allegiance to the caliphat. riom 
935-969, tho IkAhuU' ov Aks/iids, t\\e, family of Ahu Bekr 
Mohammed, a descendant, of the antient kings of Ferghana 
ruled over Egypt. They were in 969 followed by the Fuff' 
m\de8, or Moezzide^, who called themselves dcseoiidants of 
Fatima, the daughter of Mohammed: their dominion lasted 
for two centuries, and extended from the Euphrates to Kair 
wan. In 1171, tho Fatomide.s wore aiicceede*! by tlie 
Ayubide dynasty, which was in 1250 followed by the domi- 
nion of the Haharide Mamluk^, In 1517, Egypt became a 
Turkish province. 
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2. In Kairw^in, Ibniliiin bon A^biU doclarod liiinsolf iu- 
(lejiondont in ibo roi; 4 ii ol‘ llarun-al-Kashid Ihe 

dominion «»r bis luiiuly, tho A<>fnbidrs, in llio torritory ol* 
tho antiont Carl lni.i;iiiians, coiiliniiod till the bcj^iiinini^ of 
th(j toiilh century. 

In Fez, Eiiris, a descendant of Fatima, ibumlcd an 
indt‘p(Mid(Mit kingdom (78ft), which remained in the bands 
of his familv, tho EtlrisidcSf till 985, when it became tribu- 
tary to the Vatomidcs. 

4. Tho Zc/r/z/c.y, doscendauts of Yussuf Ikdkin Ikjii Zoiri, 
jrovorned over Tunis and the surroundin;^ country, from 978 
till tho middle of the twoltlh century. 

5. In Marocco, Abdallah foiipdi?d about lOolJ tlm n'lii»ioiis 
fcoct and the dominion «)f tin? zlAo/v/iOc/v, which soon extended 
ils(df as far ns tlio Strait-, of (tibraltar, and snbsi‘(|nent]y 
caused the fall of the Uinmaiades in Spain, (See Almu- 

RAVin KS.) 

III. Jn Asia, 1. in Khovasan, Taber had already under 
Mamun, in ftl9, deelared himself independent, llis sue- 
cessors, the Tnhoridrs!^ W(M*o soon obliged (S7‘l) to \ield the 
dominion over the adjoining Persian provinces to the 
rnfrs, descendants of Vaenh hen heith. 

‘Z. Tlie S(im(Uihffs\ who protended to he of the raci* of tho 
antient kinpjft of Persia, established a powerful dyuiisty in 
Khorusan and Mawaralnahr, which roij^ned from 898 lill^ 
999, when it was overthrown by the Gasnevites. 

.'l. NasiredcUn Si-huktej.nn fonnde<l the dynasty of the 
fjtt\'?irrifrs in the eastern part of P('rsia, which nihsl at 
Gasna from 97t> till 1 1 S‘2 ; tlicy were rddijit'd tf> \ield to the 
and lhe‘>e, in 1208, to tho snltans of Khowaivzm. 

4. The Difpinitr dtiminion ori^rinated early in the ninlii 
century, amono the emijjiriiit descendants and followers 
of the ealiph /Mi, m ho had taken refuse in the hilly parts of 
the priivinccs of Gliilan ami Mazenderan. ll eonliniied 
from 927 till 1029, when the Gasnevites took possession of 
the conntry. 

5. 'file huidf’M (pro]ierly Btuvaihitfes) ruled in Ih'rsia.and 
Inifl their residenee at Shim/ : they wen; in !);j2 n’coj;nized 
by the c aliphs. Tbev kepi the title and power of Emir al- 
Omara till their dominion vv'as overthrown l>y the Seljuks in 
ji):>i;. 

(». An [smaolidp dynasty arose at Kasliiii in Persia feince 
1090, and lasted till the Tatar invasion in 1250. They are 
only a raniilieation of tin? relij^ioiis seel of the Isnuidians, 
whieh, under dillerent nami's (viz., Batenians, Karmati.»s, 
F.itmiiides, Drn/.es, Nosairis, See.), has ol'tc‘n played an iin- 
p<)rtant [lart in the? history of Mohatninc'dism. 

7. 'I'lu* lltunadanidf in Syria, ruled over Mosul from 
929 till 978 ; and th<*ir successors the Merdasides over 
Aleppo till IDSti. 

8. Tlu! Assfis’sit/s were a fanatic sect in Mount Ix'hanon, 
who jxained ixivat iniptn’tance at the time of the Crusades: 
the ])r<‘sc‘nt Driizci.s an- believed to bc' tbc'ir desec^ndants. 

9. Tlu‘ Srijtfhtdf* I'nrhs, under To^nil Be;'’, occnpic'd 
!Bny:dad in 1055: tlu.-ir dominion over Aleppo lasted till 
1154: over Kerman till llft7; ovt'r Tran till 1195; and 
ovc‘r Ic'onium till l.'luft. Independent of tbmn, a dynasty of 
AVabeks hud since 1127 established itself in the country 
east of tlui Caspian Sea. 

Sineo the time when tho Ommaiadc caliph Moavviya 
chose l^imascuH for his rosi<lonce, ami still more when the 


tho Mohammedan faith. SiKm the Arabs penetrated to the 
Indian ielunds, Ceylon, Sumatra, Javai, Celebes, and oven 
to China, Arabian caravans proceeded over land as far as 
I'iirlMiy and Sih(?ria in the north; in Africa they came to 
tlie Ni.ujer, whore, since tho tenth century, the Muhani- 
nicdaii states of CBunia, Wan^ara, Tuknir, ICuku, and after- 
wards tlioso of Seiinaar, Darfur, Buriui, Tumbuctu, and 
Melli, were founrled. (Dn the coasts of Africa they carno 
throuj>h the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to Ztin^uebar, esta- 
blished the harbours of Mnkdashiu*, Meliude, Sofala, Kclu, 
and Mozambique, and went over to Madagascar. It is even 
probable that Lnsitaiiian Arabs were, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, tlie first discoverers of America. (See Aotices ct 
Ki'imi/s r/c.v 37*8 N. r/c /(t BibL du Bot\ vol. ii. p. ‘25; 
Kusegarten, Jj/\sxf?rt. de Mohaminedti Ebn Batula^ J cua, 1818, 
•Ito. ; Rasmussen, Ks.siu sur Ip Vummpree et Ipft Uvlolians 
drs Arabps' pt drs- Pprsa/LSi am' la Ihissie et la St:(t/tdifuwie 
dans le mmjen orVe, in the Journal Asiatique, vols. v. and vi., 
l^iris, 18‘24, 1825, 8vo.) 

Arabian Lan^ua^p.—liXwi Arabic forms, with the yEthio- 
pic, the S()uth(‘ru raiiiiticalion of tho great stock of languages 
eommoiily, though improperly, called tho Semitic ; the other 
two principal branches are, 1. the Aramaic branch, indi- 
genous in Syria, Mcso])Otaiiha, and Babylonia, comprising 
,tllo Syriac and Chaldee languages; and ‘2. the Jlt*hrovv, onco 
the language of Palestine and Pluenicia. These dialects 
have fb)urislied at dillerent (*pochs. Of the Hebrew, we 
possess the earlu*st written docunioiits. About the time 
v\hen it ceasi d to h*' a living language, tho Chaldee makes 
its appearance. Whatever we possess in Svriac is of a still 
more recent dale. The literatnro of the Arabic hniguago 
does hot reach far ha<-k beyond tlu.* age of Mobaniined. At 
pn'seiit most of Ibese Semitic, languages are extinct, or 
survive only in small districts. The Arabic alone has out- 
lived all its sister-tongues, and has s]»read not only as tho 
vernacular tongue all over Svria, Fgypt, and Norihorn 
Africa, hut also as tlie language of religion throughout 
Persia, the Turki.sli empire, and all countries into whicdi the 
MoliamnuMiau faith lias been introduced. 

A'arious dialects prevailed among the Arabian tribes 
prc‘vinus to the age of Mohammed, among whieh that of 
tlie tribe of Korcish has, through the Koran, become the 
classical tongue. Ebn Khaldun thinks that the reason 
of tlu* (‘legaiice ami purity of the Koreisliirle dialect is to bo 
Ibimd in the seclusion of that tribe from intercourse with 
foreigners. Next to Koreisli, the neighbouring tribes of 
Tliakif, llmNeil, Khozaa, Keiiatia, Asad, Teniim, and Ghat- 
fan, are by native vvriters distinguiMhod for the correctness of 
their language ; less so the Yeiuonese Arabs, and tlie tribes 
of Rehia, T.akimi, Jodham, Ghassan, lyyad, and Kodhaa. 
Niebuhr observes that the Arabic is at present spoken with 
the greatest purity in the district of Snhan. The Arabic 
language is rich, not only in words (especially in such as 
refer to natural objects and to the life of a nomadic people), 
but also in grammatical inllections, particularly in the verb, 
where certain general modi deal ions of the meaning are 
hrielly and energetically expressed by slight changes in tho 
form of the roots. The purity and copiousness of their 
language had among the Arabs long been an object of 
national pride. When, after the first conquests of the Mo- 
hammedans, its genuine correctness seemed to become 


Ahhasides removed tho st?at of tho government to Bagdad, 
tlur country of Arabia relapsed into its former insignificance ; 
it became a more province of tho Mohammedan empire, and 
Mas soon again divided into small domains. Curious details 
about the history tifono of tho most important of tlu*se divi- 
sions, that of Yenujn, from tho time of Mohainnicd till near 


the close ofthcj fifteenth century, are to bo found in Johann- 
sou’k llistnria Jpjnanrp. Except tho monotonous enumera- 
tion of the annual ])ro(‘ossion of pilgrims to the .sacred city, 
the nuitnal rnntlicts among the Btvluin chiefs, and of late 
the rise qt the Wahhuhilo power in the Nejil, the re<'ent 
liistm-y ot Arabia, generally oilers little of sulHcient interest 
to iix tile attention of the general historian. 

After the eoiupiest of Syria, Persia, Mauritania, and 
Spain, the trade ot the Arabs became of groat importance. 
I he Islam favoured the establishment of emporia, and the 

Wldo doiiiiiuon ot oue religino siiul Intiirusivre veiulert’fl 

trivve\» iiiuV luireAuVUe tvunvaetmus fasv. The luxury of 
the court ot Bagdad, and the magnificence of the Abbuside 
caliphat, caused frequent travels of merchants into India 
Hioeo the ninth oeiilurv of our jera, Afubs began to settle 
mrvanous parts ol India; several lud^au prin cos embraced 


endangered through the frequent and unavoidable inter- 
course M'ifh strangers, grammarians arose, to fix its rules 
and S(!ciire it froifi corruption. Abu’l-Aswad al-Duli is 
ineutioiu’d as tho first author on Arabic grammar: he 
lloiirishod under the caliph Ali ben Abi Tnlcb. Among 
the subsequent Arabian grammarians, Sibawaih, Kbn 
Malek, Ztimakhsbari, Kbn Uesham, Ebn Doreid, Motar- 
rezi, Tebrizi, Heldhawi, &c.., desoiwe to bo distinguished. 
Khalil bcti Ahmed al-Ferahidi, of Basra, who lived during 
1b(* second century of the Hegira, reduced tlio prosody and 
metrics of the Arabic poets into a systeni. Abu Nasr 
iMiiacl ben Hanimad al .laiihari (a.d. 1009, or, according 
toothers, 1009) compiled a dictionary of the pure Arabic 
language, containing about 40,000 words, and entitled At* 
Siltah, j.e., ‘the Purity (of language):* this work is still 
of groat value in oriental philology on account of the 

Tmincrnus rpu>t»ti*inH from nutient poenin which iiri^ adduced 
in ilbisiration. Al-Harir and Al-Sigbani, two other lexieo- 
graphem nourished, the one in the eleventh and the other 
in the tliirfcentli century. In the fourteenth, Mohammed 
hen Vaeub nl-Finizabadi (a.ii. fil7, A.n. 1414) compiled 
an immense Arabic thesaurus, entitled At Zami, i.e., 
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Illuminator,' of which the author himself prepared on 
abridgment under the title of Ah Kit m us ^ or ‘the Ocean;' 
tho latter W'ork contains abont (iO,MOn words, and is the 
best original Arabic dictioiuiry lliat w«: possess; an neenrale 
edition of it was published al Calcutta in 1^17; a Turkish 
translation appeared at Scutari, in Iluvc volunn*s, folio, 
1815-1817. 

The |>eriod at which the art of wrifinj? was introduced 
into Arabia is not known. Arabian aiilliors sptNik of an 
alphabet used by tbc! antient llimyarides, which they call 
Al-Mosuad : this alphabet is now lost. In the secojul xoluimt 
of file Mine^ de 1' Urient may bo fuiiml a cj)py of a few 
iiiideciphered inscriptions discovered l)y Seetzc'ii, between 
Dollar and Mankat, near .Terim, in Yemen, which be sup- 
posed to be ill the character. Tbt? northern Arabs 

do not appear to have had any alphabet tdl a short limii 
before Muliainined: Morar ben Morrab is said to luue intro- 
duced an alphabet which was founded on Umj Syriac biStiMn- 
j^ido character. In it the Koran was written, uri;;inally 
witliout diacritical points and vowels, which wen-o, however, 
added before the end of the lir>t century after the Hejiira. 
This character, which was called the Culic, in allusion to the 
Copyists that lived at. Chifa, reinaiiieil loni^ in n^e on r*oiii', 
ami inscriptions : for connnon purposes a current hand- 
writing, known under the name of AV.vA7//, was introduced 
by Ebn M«)kla, in the tenth century. Tliis is the characi<Si|^ 
still in use : the Persian Ttudik and the Alrican Mtygrebi 
character are modifications of it. 

To European students who wish to accpiire a knowledu 
of the Araliie lan^uaue the following: works des('rve to he 
rcconiincndcd : — Silvestre de Sac) 's <j!rumntuir<.' Araht^ ‘Jd 
edit., Paris, IH.'Ji, ‘2 vols., 8vo. ; Kwald’s (Jntt/iuui/ifu Cri- 
ticn Liu^ufe Arahicfi*, Leipzig, 1 «;> I -I 2 voN., .Svo, ; 
Hosciimullcr s lustitutinucs ad Fitiutamrnfa Am- 

birrr, J..c.[)zij;', 1818, Ito. ; S. de Sac> 's C/in sluufKf/iif 
Arahfif ‘2d edit., Paris, lS2fi-1830, d \ols., hVi). ; Ivose- 
^:artcn's Chrestomalhia Aridnru, Leipzig*', 1828, Svo.; 
Oolius' Lexinm Arabiro-Lutiuum, Lui>dimi Halav., Itiriti, 
folio; Wilmet's L*'xiro7t Liu^ttfC AndUifr i/i Cftrauu/tt, ^yv., 
Iloltordam, 1784,4to. ; Froytag's Li\tiri>n Arabtro-Lafiutim, 
llalle, 1830, seepj., 4to. (not yet comphdcRl.) 

The niotlcrn vernacular Arabic, docs not materially ditTor 
from lb(5 classical lanj^ua^^o of the Koran, wliicli has liecome 
the model and standard of correctnchs for all Arabic writers ; 
but ill the urrammatical forms time seems to have produced a 
change similar to that which we perciuvo in other languages, 
the history of whicdi we can trace with accuracy. IMiiny 
terinimitions in the inllections uf the verb and noun luivo 
disappeared, and their want is supplied by auxiliary words. 
The pronunciation is said to vary considerably in dilVcrent 
countries : tbut of Yemen is esteemed the purest. Among the 
grammars which have ajipearcd of the modern Arabic, that of 
Oaussiii do Perceval (Paris, 1823, 4to.) is considered the bc.st. 

Arabic; Literature. — It is now generally agreed by those 
who study oriental liiorature, tliat flie Arabs do not pos.^ess 
any authentic literary relics anterior to the sixth ecnlury of 
our ttsra, and that the poems called Mttallakat all btdong to 
that or the beginning of tho next century. It cannot, how- 
ever, be disputed that, at the time when they were com- 
posed, the language and tho peeti*} t>f the Arabs had already 
attained a high degree of cultivation ; the language appi^ars 
in them with perfect grammatical regularity, and subject 
to all tho rules of a fixed system of prosody. 

The life of a nation se<*luded by llie nature of its country 
from tho introduction ol’lbrcign refinement, and euiiipclled 
by its occupations of hunters and herdsmen to live in small 
clans spread over a wide extent of country, amidst the awful 
solitude of deserts, the terrors of w hich, wliile tempting the 
spirit of the hazardous to dangerous enterprise, seem to 
endear the security of a sociable home, and h) lie closer the 
bonds of fellowship, appears of itself rich in poetic elerneiUs; 
and indeed, as fares wo are able to truce back the cliaracttM' 
of the Arabs, \vc find the love of poetry oiu' of its f*.ssenlial 
features. The appearance of a poet in a family was hailed 
with congratulations by the neighbouring tribes, and we 
hear of assemblies annually held at Okadh, in Yemen, 
where poets from all parts of Arabia conlcmhid i'or a ])rize 
by reciting their compositions ; the poems of the su(;(*essful 
cornpetitor.4 were, it im said, written in leUt'rs <»f guM an«l 
hung up on tho Coabii, whence they were naini-<l numUiilitit^ 

i. e., * tho suspended.' Seven of these poems, those of Ainru 
ben Kulthum, Amrulkeis, Antara, Tarafa, Lcbid, Ilarelh, 
and Zohair» havo boon prosorved to us ; and the careful man- 


ner in which they have been commented unon by nativo 
grannnariaii.s (Zuzeni, NalKis, attests the iiiiporlance 

tliat was attached to them by the Arabs in suhseipient ages. 
Tliu jiocui of Shanfuru, that of Asha, and tluit of Nabcga 
Dliob) uni, are in some manuscripts appended hi the IVIoalhi- 
kat. More coin]»rchensivc collections of antient poems aro 
the Diwaii of the Iludseilidcs, the flauuisa of Abu Tern- 
niaru (about a.d. 830) expUiinccl by the scholiasts Tebrizi 
and Merzuki, and the small llunnisa of Hokhturi ( A.n. 8‘m), 
A Diw an of llaliin Tai and t>l‘ Taabhata Sliarran, besides a 
single poem ofl^ uab hen Zohair, are handed down separately. 

Mohammed rccoinmeiuL-d learning and porii\, and tho 
admired and often truly sublime dictum of the Koran attests 
that he liiniself was no .stranger to the p.»wers or])oetic laii- 
gurige. \'ct iluring the first century alter hi.s death, in the 
reign of the w arlike Orninaiailes, the voice uf jmetry was 
sileiiciMl or not lieard in the noise ami tumult of war. Mbit,* 
sa)s Ahiill'araj iJJist. iJt/u.j p. 21(i), ‘wlien Allah c.illed the 
1‘auiily of llaslumi (/. c. ihe Ahbasides) to tlio goveninient, 
and surrendered to them tlie command, the hearts reluriuul 
from their ind')lcnee, the minds awcike fnim their torpor.’ 
-\inong the writers who lloinished umler l!ie earlier Ahha- 
side c-aliphs, ^V.sinai deserN^'?. to he (lislinguisheil : to him is 
ascribed a roiuanee of great eelebnl^ in tlie east, eallod 
Antar, after tlie nann^ of its hero; it exhihils an interesting 
])i(*ture of the condition of AiaUia shurth pre\ious to tho 
app(‘arance of Mohammed, t*>peeially of llu; life of its wan- 
dering tribes, of whieh it gives as lively a n*presentation as 
the well-known Arabiuu iV/^*7//v do of the state of .soeii-ly in 
tlie Arabian towns. The exai-l period to w hieh the compo- 
sition of ihi.s latter work must be a-ssigiieil is still .s\d»jeet to 
di>c*U';.sion. That some of the most fam ilul and enchanting 
1 talcs in the cidlection are deri\i"l from an Indian .source 
appears tons niideniiihle, alihiiiigh noli'ii». and iriiagc.-^ suited 
Lt> the sphen^ of ideas of a Moiianimedan ami an inhahitaiit 
.of wesinn A^ia lia\e In’en eare(uli\ siik.-^lilnted for I'Vco’y 
iiUii.'^ion to polslhei.un and Hindoo in.-til utioii-i t1i.it might 
ha\e pnz/U*d ihe iuiagiiialion or shoeked tlie gou^l sense of 
a Mussulman reader. 

Among the ]H)cts who lloiirishecl during the ealipluit, we 
must he satisfied hen* lo nieiit loii t he 1011111*.'. of Ahu 1 -.\l aliia, 
Dsu'l-Rummu, Kerezdak, Ahu Temiuam, Hokhtoii, Haina- 
dani, Hariri, Molenahhi, Ahirl-Ola, Omar hmi Faredh, Ke, 
.Spi'eimeiisjjf the works of some of them will he linind in (ho 
Arabe, by Orangeret de Lagrange ( Laris, 1 sgyj . 
in the eolleetion piihlisln'd at ('alentta, ujider tlie title of 
Ifuitifiat at-Aj'ntb : ami in C arli le's •{/' And/itf/i 

Pdf/rt/ (Cambridge, 17 !i(>). 

Al Alansur, tlie se«'ond of the Abhaside c.iliphs, was tln^ 
first, who distinguished himself through his zeal fur lileratnn*, 
especially for the study of ihe law,.of aslroiioiny, liialhc- 
niatics, ami philoso\)hy. The ceUihrated Christian phys 
(Icorge Ihikhti-'.hu, with his ilisciple L-a t)en Shaiii.it,!, and 
the l\*rsiaii astronomer Nuhakht, li\ed at ^Vl-Maiisur s 
ciourl : Ibikhtishu seems to ha\e lir?.t drawn the alieiitiori of 
the Arabs toGivek and Syriae literature. H.'irun .al-Ka'.hid, 
by the advice of his accviinidislied niiiiister and friend Yahyji 
hen Khaled, the Barmecide, railed Ciabriel the smu of 
Bakhtishu to his eouri, who then liveil at Nishahiir; he 
caused many Greek and Syriac w'orks to he translated into 
Arabic, and established colleges in the ]irineip.il towns of 
the empire. In the reign ef Man'un the literature of tlie 
Arabs saw its golden age. Among tJu; tlireign scholars who 
lived at his court, wo distinguish tin* Indian physician Saloli 
ben NahaUi, and (he Syrian Vali\a hen Mesawaili (eum- 
monly called .loaiines Mesue). The works of Aristotle, 
of l-lippo<*rales, Galen, Dioscoritles, and Tlicophi*astii.s, of 
Euclid, Archimedes, and Ltolemy, were translated partly 
from tlie Greek origimds, partly through inlermediate Syrian 
versions. Among the translators we find luentionod tho 
Sahian astronomer Thuhet hen Korra ; the Christian phy- 
sieiaii llonain, witli his sou Is'hak, and his grandson 
llobaisli 1 h*ii al-Asain; Yahya ben Batrik, Yahya ben 
Adda, Ihraliim boii Tukwin, and others. At tlio command 
of Mamun, Mohammed ben Musa, of Khownrezm, wrote 
the first elementury treatise on Algebra, evidently drawn in 
a great proportion from Indian sources. Mamun f ujnded 
uccidemies at Bagdad, Basra, Kufa, and Bokhara, and fur- 

nii»hed scdiohirs with the necossury niean.s to visit fureigii 
countries fur literary purposes. Iti his reign A'^uhya hcii 

Ahi’l-Maiisur built and superinteiidt'd ohscrvatoi /es at 
Bagdad and Damascus. Soon alter the accession of l iieo- 
pluius to the throne of the Grecian empire (a.d. H20) u war 
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had broken out bet\vcK>n him and Mamun, in which Theo- 
l)hilus was uiisuiiccssfiil. IIo was, like his antagonist, a | 
friend to scioiK-r, and, in orrlor to negotiate a peace, sent the 
<‘elebrated scholar Joannes Granuuaticus as ambassador to 
the euiirt oftlie cali{ili. The assistance and advice of this 
envoy were of great value in the scientific undertakings then 
eiK'oiiraged hy Jtlanmn; and Joannes was so much in favour 
al Bagdad, that ho would doubtless have elfectod a rccou- 
<‘iliutioii between the two courts, had not the caliph died in 
the inirlst of the negotiation. 

In the subsequent times of the caliphat, the Emirs al 
Omara and the Bawaihide (Buidc) sultans encouraged lite- 
rature ; in almost all the dynasties w’hich sprung out of the 
caliphat, there were some sovereigns, at least, who loved the 
sciem*t‘s and ])atroniz<?d scholars. The dynasty of the 
Ealcniides in Egypt is in this respect distinguished. Ibra- 
him hen Aglab, the founder of the Aglalnde dynasty, made 
Kairwaii a seat of learning ; and Zeiri encouraged litera- 
ftire ill the town of Afshir, which he had Ibiinded in the 
tcrritury of the present Algiers. 

In Spain, the Oiinnaiade caliphs followed the example of 
A I Mansur and his successors. An exchange of learned 
ambassadors took place between Abdorrahman 111. (0 1 *2-y(i I ) 
and the (.aerman Emperor Otlo I. Ills son Hakem founded 
tho university of Cordova, 'uid many colleges and libraries 
in Spain ; his own library is said to have contained not less 
than (i00,0()0 volumes. Gerbcrt of Aurilhuswho afterwards 
ascended the papal thrones as Sylvester 11., studied at Cor- 
dova, and introduced into Europe the Arabic deeiiual system 
of numerical notation, for which the Arabs them.sclves were 
indebtetl to the Hindoos. Several English scholars, Adelard 
or Adhelfird of Bath, in the eleventh, and Robert and 
J.)atiiel in the tweU'lh century, also visited the Arabic 

universities of Spain. It was through Spain, and through 
till' Arabic v**rsioiis, that the attention of the schoolmen was 
Jir.M* drawn to the writings of Aristotle. 

Among (he Arabic. ])lnlosophers, Pococke (in a note pro- 
ilxcil to his edition t)l* Elm Tofail) selects the following us 
the most di^tingiiislied : Abu Nasr Mohammed al-Farubi 
(died A.n. Abu .Vli ul-IIossein ben Abdallah ben Sina, 
l•^»nlI^ouly calliMl Avieenna (born a.d. 9S0), Abu JIumed 
MolnunnuMl alAhi/ali (d. A.n. 1111), Abu Bekr Mohammed 
ben Valiya ben Baja, commonly called Avenpace (d. a.d. 
', !?() or 11.^9), Abu l-Wulid Mohammed ben Ahmed ben 
Mohammed ben B-oslid, commonly called Avcrrocs (d. a.d. 
1 HKS), and Abii'l-Kasem al-Jonaid (d. a.d. 910). 

Soriui of (ho most celebrated Arabic writers on matlic- 
iiialics and astronomy ai'o tho Sabian Thabet ben Korra, 
the (Airisiian Is'bak ben llonaiii, Mohammed hen Musa, 
Jaber ben Alia, Behacddin of Arno], Mohammed hen Jaber 
al-Battani, Al Eergani, Ibn Yunis, Abul-ilassaii Kushyar, 
Ulugh- Beg, 6cc. 

Tlie literature of the Arabs is particularly important on 
account, of its numerous and valuable historical works : of 
iTio.sf of the i’ollowing authors in this department, the reader 
^^ill find some account by turiiin{( to their respective articles. 
The earliest historical w riter of the Arabs, of whom we have 
any knowledge, Wiis lleshani ben Mohiunmed ben Shoaib 
al-Kiiclobi fd. a.d. 8‘26). In the same century lived Ibn 
Koteihi, Abu Obeida, Mohammed ben Omar al-Wakedi, 
Abu*l-.M»bas Alimod ai-Beladsori, and Asraki. Since 
the beginning of tho tenth ccntur}% history became a 
iiivouritc study of tho learntul Arabians. Masudi, Tabari, 
iiiiniza of Isfiihaii, and the Christian patriarch of Alexandria 
Eulychius, also called Said ben Batrik, were among the 
earliest milhor.^ of w’orks on universal history. They w'ere 
followed l»y Ahiilfai-aj, George Klinakin, Ibn al-Amid, Ibn 
al-Athir. Mohammed Ilemavi, Abiilfcda, Nuweiri, Jelaleddin 
iSnyuti. Ibn Sholina, A bu'l- Abbas Ahmed al-Dimeshki, See. 
Abu’l-Kasem Khalef ben Abdalmalck ben Baskwal of Cor- 
do\a(il. 1 1 39), Tomimi, Ibn Khatib, Ibn Alabar, Ahmed 
ben Yabyji al-Dhobi, and Sbehabecldin Ahmed al-Mokri 
(or ul-Makari) wrote chronicles of the Arabian dominion in 
Spam ; Koiboddin in tho sixteenth, and Abul-llaasan Bekri 
ui the cigbteouth century, composed histories of Mecca; 
Omar ben Ahiucd Kemaleddin (d. 1261) wrote a cluroniclc 
Ibn Khallican, Ibn Abi Oseibia, Dsabebi, and 
others, compilod biograpliural dictionaries; Mukrizi, Abdal- 
latih Sludiabeddin bLui Abi ITijla, Marai ben Yussuf al- 
Hunbah, Jemaleddin Yussuf ben Tagri Bardi, and Mo- 
hammed ben al-Moti, wrote special works on the history of 
Egypt; Behaoddin and Emadeildin woote biographies of the 
Sultan Saladiii ; Ibu Arabshah described the life of Timur • 


Ibn Khaldun, besides various other works of high interest, 
wrote a history of the Berbers ; Haji Khalfa composed a 
bibliographic work on tho history of literature among tho 
Arabs, Persians, and Turks, 

Darniri, Ibn Beitar, and Kazwini, left hooks on natural 
history ; tlie latter is also the author of a work on geography. 
Peculiar to the Arabic geographers is the division of the 
earth (the northern hemisphere) into seven climates, or as 
many zones, which are counted imm the equator tow^ards the 
north pole, and are moasured by the increase of the duration 
of daylight at the summer-solstice. Among the Arabic writers 
on geography we must notice Ibn Khordadheh, Istakhri, 
Abu Is'hak al-Faresi and Ibn Haukal,whu flourished in the 
tenth century ; tho Sherif Edrisi (often caUed Geographus 
Nubimsis), who lived in the twelfth century in Sicily under 
Roger 1.; Omar Ibn-al-Wardi ; Yakuti (d. 1249), and Al- 
Osyuti. More information than from the professedly geogra- 
phical works of some of these writers, may perhaps still be 
obtained from tlie accounts given by Arabic t ravellers of the 
countries which they had visited. Al-Hassan ben Mohammed 
al-Wassan al-Fa»i, of Grenada, commonly known under tho 
name of Loo Africanus, travelled through Asia and Africa ; 
Ibn Waheb and Abvi Zeid al-Hassan visited India and 
China in the ninth century ; Selam al-Tarjoman visited 
central Asia during the reign of the caliph Wathek ; Abd- 
al-Rizzak travelled in the fifteenth century as ambassador 
from Persia to India; Mohammed Ibn Batuta wandered in 
the fourteen th century through the interior of Africa, India, 
Java, China, Russia, Greece, Spain, &c. 

A history of Arabic literature is still wanted. A good 
account of tho works printed in Arabic till the year 1811 
may he found in Sehnurrer s Bibliotheca Arabica. Those 
who want further information on tho subject of Arabic lite- 
rature must consult the Notices et Kxtraits des MSS,de 
la Bibli(dhcqiie da Roi, the Bibliotheca Arabica Bsenria^ 
lensifi of Casiri, ihc Bibliotheca Oriefitalis of Assemani, tho 
Chresto/nathie Arabe and other works published hy lleSacy, 
Ma;ller*s Catalogue of the Arabic MSS, at Gotha^ Urfs aiid 
NicoU's catalogues of the MSS. in the Bodleian librar}% the 
Mipias lie I Onent^ tho Bibliothenue Orientate of D’Hcr- 
belot, &c. 

ARABIAN GULF. [See Rkd Ska.] 

ARABIAN NIGHTS. [See Arabia, p. 219.] 

ARA'Bll were, according to St. Augustin (Hrorcs. c.83), 
a sect of Christians in Arabia, who believed the human soul 
to be mortal, and that it is dissolved by death together 
with the body, but will he restored to life at the resurrection. 
Mosheim (in Commentariis de Rebus Christianonim ante 
Comtantinum Magnum^ ed. 1753, p. 718, seq.) thinks, that 
the materialism of Epicurus had some influence on the ori- 
gin of this sect : but it is more likely that the prevailing 
opinion in those days of the materialiW of the human soul 
occasioned their heretical inferences. The Arabii were con- 
futed and converted by Origen in a synod held in Arabia, 
A.D. 216 (Mansi, Collectio Conciliorum, t. i. p. 789). 

ARABLE LAND, so called from the Latin word ardre 
* to plough,’ is that part of the land which is chiefly culti- 
vated by means of the plough. 

Land in general is divided into arable, grass land, wood 
land, common pasture, and waste. The first of these is by 
far the most important in agriculturo. In this article we 
shall briefly explain the principles on which are founded 
the most improved methods of cultivating arable land, by 
which the natural produce of the soil is greatly incroaseo, 
and many productions are obtained in perfection which are 
foreign to the soil and climate. 

We shall, first, consider the nature and properties of va* 
rious soils. 

2. The host modes of preparing and improving the na- 
tural soil, BO as to increase its produce. 

3. Tho most advantageous succession of crops, so as to 
obtain tho greatest returns, with the least diminution of 
fertility. 

Of Soils. — When the surface of the earth is penetrated, 
we generally find that the appearance, texture, and colour 
vary at different depths. Thcro is a layer of earth nearest 
the surface, of greater or less thickness, which covers the 
more solid and uniform materials which lie below it. This 
may be particularly observed wherever there are natural or 
artificial excavations or pits. A distinct line, nearly parallel 
to the surface, generally marks tho depth of the upper, soil, 
and separates it from the sub-soil. The soil is more or less 
composed of minute ports of various kinds of earth, mixed 
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with animal and vegetable substances, in different states of 
decomposition ; and to these, in a great measure, it owes its 
colour, which is generally darker than that of the sub-soil. 
Except where iron, peat, coal, or slate abound in the soil, a 
dark colour Ls an indication of corrcspondii.'g fertility. The 
rich soil of gardens, long cultivated and highly manured, is 
nearly black. As the soil is the bed in which all vegetable 
productions arc to he reared, and in which they are to find 
their proper nourishment, its texture and com|X)sition be- | 
come objects of great importance to the cultivator; and, 
without a competent knowledge of these, no practical rules 
can be laid down or depended upon. 

All soils are composed of earths,* metallic oxides, saline 
substances, vegetable and animal matter, and water. The 
earths are chiefly clay or alumina, dint or silica, and lime. 

Magnesia, barytes, and other earths arc occasionally met 
with, but in so lew instances that they may be omitted in 
the list. 

Of the metals, the most abundant is iron in the state of 
peroxide. The other metals are rarely found near the 
surface. 

Saline substances form a small part of a soil, but an im- 
portant one. 

Potassa exists in almost every vegetable, soda in a few, 
and ammonia is produced by the decomposition of animal 
matter, but from its volatile nature it is not long retained in 
the soil, except when it forms a fixed compound with other 
substances. 

The vegetable acids, as a general rule, are perhaps limited 
to small portions of acetic acid in combination with some 
base, as lime or potash. 

The mineral acids arc found united with earths and alka- 
lies, in the state of neutral compounds. 

These saline substances have a powerful effect on vege- 
tation, and a knowledge of their proportions in the soil and 
of their various qualities, is indispensable in order to modify 
or t*A)rrc«5t tljclr action by other substances for which they 
haves an afiliiity. 

Water, in a stale of combination, or of mere mechanical 
diffusion, is csscmtial to tlio growth of all plants : without 
it, and atmospheric air, there is no life either animal or 
vegetable. 

(\f the EartJm . — Clay or alumina, so called because it is 
obtained in its purest stale from alum, in wdiich it is com- 
bined with the sulphdric acid,t is the basis of all strong and 
heavy soils. When it is minutely divided, it is easily sus- 
pcjndcd in water ; when dried slowly, and stirred while 
drying, it becomes a fine powder soft to the feel, and when 
kneaded with water, a tough ductile mass easily moulded 
into hollow vessels, which retain liquids. This property, of 
being impervious to water, gives the specific character to 
clay ns an ingredient of the soil. In a puro and unmixed 
state it is absolutely barren. When clay is heated to a 
great degree, it parts with the water combined with it ; it is 
then said to be baked, as we see in bricks. It is no longer 
diffusible in water, and differs little from silica or sand in , 
ils effects on the soil. 

Silica, or the earth of flints, suffers no change in water. 
It consists of crystals, or fragments, of very hard stone, 
forming ^rareZ or mnd according to their size; and the 
fiiicbt siliceous sand, when examined with a magnifying 
glass, has the appearance of irregular fragments of stone 
without any cohesion between them. 

Hiliceom sand holds water in its interstices by simple co- 
hesive attraction in proportion to its fineness. It heats and 
cools rapidly, letting the water puss through it readily, 
either hy filtration or evaporation. Its use in the soil is 
to keep it open, to let the air and water, as well as those 
other substances on which the growth of plants depends, 
circulate through it. Unmixed, it dries so rapidly that no 
vegetation can continue in it, unless a constant supply of 
moisture ho given by irrigation. A small portion of clay 
will much improve light sands ; it takes a large quantity 
of sand to correct the tenacity of clay. 

Limq in its pure state is familiar to every one as the basis 
of tliG mortar used in building. It is produced by burning 
marble, chalk, limestone, or shells, in a great heat. In the 
stones which are formed principally of lime it is combined 

* Wo retain tha vlA divition, althoa)*}! lb« earths have iieen ascortaiiitMl to 
ha oaiclca of peculiar inotalo. but uh they are ncror found lii the stiil in llmir 
mutalUc itate, tho results and reasoofoga are not affected by thie circam> 
atance. ... 

i Oiilphurte add. commonly called oil ot Tiiriol. is composed of sulphur and 
wbick U ilia pure or jfUai port of the atmosphere. (Sec Ais. j 


with some acid, most generally the carbonic acid, which 
separates from it by the operation of burning, in the form of 
an air or gas, hence culled /ixed air^ from its being thus Jfxed 
in a stone. These stones, of various degrees of hardness, 
are now all classed under the name of carbonates of lime. 

Lime unites readily with water, which it also absorbs from 
tlie atmosphere. It then becomes slaked. By uniting with 
carbonic acid, it returns to its former state of carbonate; 
with this difference, that, unless much water be present, it 
remains a tine impalpable powder. Puro lime is soluble in 
w'atcr, though sparingly ; a pint of water cannot dissolve 
more than about twenty gniins : the carbonate is not sulublo 
in water. Carbonate of lime has a powerful eftbet on tho 
fertility of a soil, and no soil is very productive without it. 
It is consequently used extensively as an improver of tho 
soil, otherwise called a manure ; but its use in this respect, 
and the mode in which it acts, will be given in the articles 
Manuub and Limr. 

Carbonate of lime, as an earth, is neither so tenacious as 
clay, nor so loose as sand. In proportion to the fineness of 
its particles it approaches to the one or the other, and when 
the parts are large and hard it takes the name of limestone 
gravel. 

Its distinguishing feature is its solubility in acids, which 
it neutralizes, depriving them of their noxious cjuuUties in 
the soil. A proper mixture of these three earths, in a due 
state of mechanical division, forms a soil well fitted to tho 
growth of every species of plants, especially those which arc 
cultivated for food ; and nothing more is required than a 
proper climate as to heat, a proper degree of niuisturo, and 
sufilcient nourishment, to make all the plants generally cul- 
tivated thrive most luxuriantly in such a mixture, which is 
usually called a loam. 

But there are some soils, which, besides a proj)or mecha- 
nical texture and mixture of earths, contain a larfio pro- 
portion of a natural manure w'hieh renders them extremely 
fertile. This is a substance prodiiee<l by the slow »leeay of 
animal and vegetable matter. It can be scparatetl from 
the other parts of the soil, and has been accuratidy ana- 
lyzed and described by many of tlie most experienced 
chemists, particularly by Fourcroy, Davy. Chaplal, and 
Theodore de Saiissurc. (Sec liecherches Chimiques sur la 
Vegetathn^ Ptiris, 1804, 8vo.) This substance has been 
called vegetable mould; hut, as this is not a very distinct 
term, we shall, after Thaer and other eminent writers on 
agrieulture, adopt the name of humus when speaking of 
it. Humus is a dark, unctuous, friable substance, nearly 
uniform in its appearance. It is a compound of oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, which, with Abe exception 
of nitrogen, which is found only in Home substances, arc 
the clcuieiits of all animal and vegetable substances. 
It is tlie result of the slow decomposition of organic mat- 
ter in tlie earth, and is Ibund in the greatest abundance 
in rich garden mould, or old neglected dunghills. It 
varies somewhat in its qualities and composition, according 
to the substances from which it has been formed, and tlie 
circumstances attending their decay. It is tlie product of 
organic pow'er, such as cannot be compounded chemically. 

Besides the four essential elements in its composition, it 
also contains other substances in smaller quantities, viz., 
phosphoric and sulphuric acids combined with sonio base, 
and also earths and salts. Humus is the product of Jiving 
matter and the source of it. It affords fi -xl to organization. 
Without it notliiiig material can liave life. Tlie greater 
the number of living creatures, the more luimus is formed ; 
and the more humus, tho greater the supply )f nourishment 
and life. Every organic being in life adds to itself the raw 
materials of nature, and forms humus, which increases as 
men, animals, and plants increase in any portion of the 
earth. It is diminished by the process of vegetation, and 
wasted by being carried into the ocean by the wa.ors, or it 
is carried into the atmosphere by tho agency of the oxyg*?u 
of tho air, which converts it into gaseous matter. (See 

Thaer, Grundsdtze der Rationellen Landwirthshaft, Berlin 

1810, four vols. 4to.) 

Humus, in the state in which it is usually found in the 
earth, IS not soluble in water, and we might have some 
clitliculty m comprehending how it enters into the nmiule 
vessels ot the roots of plants ; but here the admirable pro- 
vision of nature may bo observed. Humus is insoluble and 
antiseptic ; it resists further decomjKisition in itself, and in 
other substances in contact with it. It remains for a long 
time in the earth unimpaired ; but no sooner is it brought 
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into contact with the atmo'^Vhoro. by tlie process of onUiva- 
lion, than an a<*liou Part oi its carbon uniting 

with the oxytjen of Ibo atinosphcio, proiliiccs carbonic acid, 
\\liich the irreon parts of plants ivuilily absorb; while its 
livdro«^on with the sumo forms water, without which plants 
c.ionoT lisi*; and in very warm climatos, where tins ])roecss 
^rncs oil more rapiilly, the moisture thus pnnlucod keeps up 
vcirctahle life, when rains and dew's fail. The nsidue 
becomes a sninhif ej'frurf^ ami in that state is taken up 
readily hy the fibres of the roots. Hut the chanjrcs still t;o 
<'n ; the extract ahsorlis more oxyu,*en. ami becomes once 
more insoluldo, in the form of a film, which lourcroy ciiU.s 
iiibuniPitt and winch contains a small ]>ortion ol 
nitrogen, readily aecountcil for. Hy brin.nin^ tresh portions 
of limiiiis to the surface and permiliinij: tlio ac<'ess of air to 
it. 111 n* carbonic acid, water, extract, and albumen arc 
funned, and jrite a iv«;:ular supply to the plants, which, 
bv tlieir living powers, produce the various substanci*s found ; 
in the veeelai>le kin”:dom i>f nature. lienee we see the peat 
iniport.irn i* of fre<juently stirriiif^ the surface of the earth 
betwiMUi cahhaiios aiid other vo«:etuhles. 

It is to the patien(?c and perseverance of the chemists 
abuve-niimed that we owe this insight into the wonderful 
process of ve»j;etablo growth. AVhat wo here stalo is on 
their authority. 

We can now readily undtu-sland the great importance of 
humus, and of those rich manures which are readily eon- 
vi'rled into it, when not immediately absorbed by plants. 
Hut it has still anotlicr property, highly important to fer- 
tililN : it remlers siilf (days porous, ami consolidates loose 
s.iuds. It (lu!s so more than lime, or any other earth. 
ll(*iice a s<»il with a eoiisichnable proportion of humus is 
much nmro li rtile than the rpiantitv of alumina, or of sJind, 
ill its coinp' sitioM would lead one to expect, as wo shall sec 
wiicu wo eoiim to the analysis of soils of known fertility j 
and we mh: the great a(hantagc of animal and vegetable 
manures, lait only as nourishment to vegetables, Imt as 
meeliiuncal iiiiprmer.s of the texture of soils. 

Tlu; meated enemy of humus is stagnant water; it 
rMulei-'. it acid and adnngcnt, as we see in peat; and soils 
aboiindiiig with \egela))h? matters, from which water is not 
pn.|itM-l\ dr.iined, become as is very justly said, und 

[Modiiie only ru-lies and other useless and unpalatable 
jd.iiits. 'flic reiiiv'dv is ^imnll^ and obvious; drain W'ell, and 
nculr.ih/e the acid with lime; by these means abundant fer- 
tililv be restored. 

ill very light soils humus is seldom found in any quan- 
lliy, licimi too much exposed to the air, and rapidly decom- 
poM-d ; tin* extract is washed through them by the waters, 
and lu^lhev waste manure rapidly, tluiy are caihid hungry. 
Such soils aixj ^eJy niiprontalile, untii they arc improved 
and consolidated b> clay or marl, which iiuikes them retain 
llic moisture. 

With e;ilcarcous earths humus nets well, provided they 
are pulverixed and of sulli<*icnt deplli. .Some chalky soils 
are nuidered vt.'ry leiiili? by juiiicious culture and manuring. 

Jn order to aseerlaiu the probable fertility of a soil, it is 
very uselul to anal} /.e it and find out the ])ro]>ortion of its 
compomnil parts. To do this w ith great aecur.aey nujuires 
tlie kiiow'ledgi* of an experienced eliemisl ; but, to a certain 
degree, it may bi? easily done by any person possi’ssed of an 
ac( urate balance and weights, and a little .spirits o/ .salts, or 
muriatic acid. Kor this purjMise, sonic of the soil, taken at 
dilfcreiit dcptlis, not too near the surface (from four to eight 
inches, if the soil is nnifirni in appearance), is dried in the 
smi till it pulverizes in tin? hand, and feels quite dry: the 
''iiiall stones and roots an? taken out, but not minute tibres. 
A convenient portion of this is accurately weighed : it is then 
hcatiMl in a poreidain-cup, (Aer u lamp, or clear lire, and 
stirred, till a chip or straw put in it turns brown. It is llieri 
set to cool, and weighed ; the los.s of weight is the water, 
which it is of importance to notice. Some soils, to appear- 
muM? quite dry, coulaiii a large proportion of water, others 
bcan-idy any. It. is ibou pulverized and sifted, wiiitdi seiia- 
rates tile fdnes and cniii>(*r purls. The remainder, again 
weighed, i-; stirred in lour (»v five times its weight of pure I 
walm-; after staudiug a few minutes to -^ lilc, tlu; water is 
poured olf, and it eouiaius mo>t of t\ie humus and soluhli? 
subb!aii(‘es. The humus is oblaiiied l)\ fiUnilioii, u ell-di ied 
over the lamp, and weighed. The sJlu),b‘ substances arc 
obtained by (waiporaliiig the watia-; but, unless there is 
a decidedly salim? taste, this may be neglected. The humus 
may be further exumiued by beating it red hel in a eru- 


oiblo* and stirring it with a piece of the stem of a tobac(?o 
pipe, when the vegetable part will bo consumed, and tho 
earths remain behind; lluis tho txa( ) (luaiility of imro 
vegetable humus is found. Some niuiiatii! aci<l, diluted 
with five limes its weight of water, is .idded to Die deposit 
left alliu* poui'iiig ulf tho water contain iug the humus and 
aolublc luaUer; Hie wdiole is agitated, ai.d more acid addiMl 
gradually, as long as etVervescenoe taL.-s place, ami until 
the mixture remains decidedly acid, wlii. li indicates (hat all 
tile calcareous earth is dissolved. Shouid then? be a great 
proportion of this, the whole may bo boil d, adding muriatic 
acid gradually, till all etterveseemec ceii-es; wliat rciiiains, 
alter wa.shiiig it well, is siliceous ami argillaceous earlli. 
These are separated by agitation, allowing the siliceous part 
to settle, which it docs in a few seconds. The aUiminu is 
poui-iid off with the walori fillr.ittrd, heated over the lamp, 
and w'eiglied, — the same with ; le silic(‘* us sand. The less 
of weight is eaVareous earth. Jn this mamuT, but with 
greater eare and more accurate tests, vaiious soils of known 
forlility Inne been analyzed, of which we will give a few 
examples. 

A very ri(‘h soil near Drayton, Middlesex, examined f>y 
Davy, consist t‘d of >; of siliceous sand and •: of inqialpablo 
powder, which, anuly/ed, was found to b«' eonipos(Ml of 

I'arls. 


Carbonate of lime • , 

. 

Siliceous earth . , 

. 

Alununa .... 

. 21) 

Animal and vegetable matter 

. 11 


loo 


This is a rich sandy loam, probably long and highly- 
manuivd, lit for any kind of produce, and, if deep, admir- 
ably filtcil Jhr fruit trees. 

Another good turnip soil, hy the same, consisted of R 
parts of coarse siliceuus sand, and 1 of fine earth, xvhi(!U 
being anal) zed, consisted of 

rails. 


Carbonate of lime . • 

. fid 

Silica 

. ir> 

Alumina .... 

. n 

Oxid(! of iron .... 

. 3 

I'ogetable and saline matter 

• 6 

Water 

. 3 

• 

loo’ 


This is a very light sandy soil, and ow'es its fertility lo tho 
fine division of the earhonate of lime and the vegetable and 
saline matter. Tt may probably have been limed or marled 
at some lime or other. 

The best loam in France, according to Mr.Tillet, consists 
of 


Fine siliceous sand . 

r.'irU. 

. . 21 

Coarse ditto . 

. . 25 

Carbonate of lime 

• 37-5 

Alumina 

. . 16-5 


100 


A loam at Cham art, highly prized hy gardeners about 
Paris, as the basis of their artitieial soils, consists of 


Argillaceous sand . 

PnrUi, 

57 

Finely divided clay . • 

. 33 

Siliceous sand 

7*4 

Carbonate of lime, coarse • 

• 1 

Ditto, fine 

*6 

Woody fibre 

. *5 

Humus and soluble matter 

. -5 


100 


The argillaceous sand is cotnp()scd of fragments of soft 
stone, which retain moisture, and do not bind hard ; the 
small proportion of humus is of no cons(j<iucncc where 
manure is to he had in any eluant ity. 

A Very ric-li hcalli or bog-cartli found at Meudon, and in 
great request for llowcrs and iu composts, consists of 

Paris. 

Gritty siliceouB sand • . 62 

Vegetable fibres partly decomposed 20 
Humus . • • • • 

CJarbonatc of lime • . • *® 

Soluble matter . . . • 


100 
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This soil, like our lx earth, would ho very unfit for the 
growth of oorn ; bill, from the quantity of humus and 
vei^eliihlo niallor, is highly useful iu couqiosls and arlifunal 
soils: mixed with lin o, it would make an excellent top- 
divssihf^ for moist (da . soils, 

Mr. Thacr has ui\'.'ii a chissificalioii of soils of known 
(lualitios, M'iiicli, we lliink, worthy of notice. It is as fol- 
lows : — 


(May. S.ind, 


llumus*. Value. 


ji. ji. I p.reiit. 


First tdjiss i)f stroi 
wlit'al soils 


f, f Kadi li;.;lit s;iiid ill 1 j j |,j oy > 

I natur il I'lass . . f 

fJ Uirh I.. 0 I .3 land . ‘20 07 3 1 « 78 

7 (lO')il wlieal Uiiul • oM .‘10 ‘J d 77 

8 Wheat land . . 50 M 12 2 75 

!) Dilto .... fiO dvd 'tj 2 70 

JO Ditto .... 48 .50 .3 2 r>:> 

11 D.tto . . . . OH 30 5 2 fiO 

12 (hind harley land . 38 00 ^ 

14 Ditto second quality 34 (i 5 ^ c ‘J ;i 0 

14 D.tio .... 28 70 i 2 40 

15 DaMaiid . . . 2 l.t 75 -j* I.J 30 

D; Ditto .... 30 > IJ 20 

Ihdow this arc very poor rye-lands. 

In all tlu‘st! soils the diqdh is supposiul the same, and the 
(juality uniform to the depth of at least six inches; the 
Mih.siid sound, and in ilher lixi wet nor loo dry. 

Nils. I, 2 , and . 4 , are allu\ial soils, and from the divi^don 
and the intimate union of the hunnis, are not so heavy and 


affect its value. However ritdi it may he, if there is only a 
thin layer of ^ood soil o\er a >]iarp gravel or a wet (day, it 
can never he very prodiictix e ; in the liiNt ease, it will he 
parched in dry weather : and in tin? latter, converted into 
mud hy every conlinneil rain. If llu; huhnoil lie lutini or 
cdialk, six inches of j;ood soil will lx* sullicient. Wilh a 
footoff^ood soil, Iho subsoil is of liille consequence, pro- 
vided if he dry, and tlx? \vat(*i* can find a ready outlet. The 
best alluvial soils are f>jenerall) dee]), the elialky shallow. 

The ex])osure, with iX'^peel to the sun, and tin* diMdivity of 
the {j;round, are very importaiil ciriMimslanee-', and efpii\ah!iit 
to an actual dilfcrenctJ in the (diinnte. A ^-eiiile deidnily 
towards the south, and a shelter apiiu>l cold may 

make as fi^rcat a (liflerctKx* as se\ eral decrees of lalilixle ; 
and in eompariii;^ tin; value of .similar lands in diirerent 
(dmiales, the a^(‘^a^(: heal and moi^tine in ea< di niiisl he 
aeciiratcdy known. A soil very Jerlilc? in the .south oJ‘ Knrope 
may he very unjiroductive inEnu:land; and a lij^lit soil ot 
sonx* value in the west of Scotland might be absolutidy 
barren in Italy or Si>aiu. 

()/ fhr ('nUiculiott. uf i/ir SW/.— The better the soiU 
tlx? loss eiiltis ation it rerpiires to produce tolerable crops; 
hence, where the land is very rich, wi? find in general 
a slovenly culture; where the ground is ler*s inodiurlive, 
more labour and skill aiv apidied to eoiiipen?.at(i for 
the want of natural fertility. The sinqiksl culli\alioii 
is that of the spade, the hoe, and tin* rake,- and on a 
small scale it is the he.^t ; but sjaide hu'ibaudrv cannot he 
carried to a gri*at extent without em]»lo\ing- more hands 
than can he spared from other occiijjations. 4'he plough, 
drawn hv oxen or hoi>(*-i, is the 1 . hief in.-^trunn nt nfiiHage, 
and has h(?en so in all .ages and nations of which we havi: 


stilfas tlu! (]uantity of (day would iiidicati?. | 

No. 1 is a ric h (day loam, such as is found in many parts 
of ICng'land, neither too heavy nor loo louse, - a soil easily 
kept in lusirt h^ judicious eultivation. 

Ni). 5 is \(*ry lighl and rich, and best adiqiled for gardeii.s 
and orchards, hut not for corn ; lieiue its comparative valiif* 
can scarcely he gi\en. 

Nos. fi, r, H, are good soils ; tlu' quantity of carbonate of 
lime in No. 8 eonqiensates for the smaller portion of hiimns. 
This land rccpiires manure, as well as the others Ixdow. 
In tlnse IVom No. y, dowinvards, lime or maid would lie 
the greatest improveiiKUil. Nos. 15 and l(i are poor ligJit 
soils, roftniring clay and much manure. But e\eii these 
lands will ivpay the co.^t of judicious cultivation, and ri.se iu 
\alne. 

'J’lx) last column, of com])arativc value, is tlm result of 
several years’ carc'ful valuation of the returns, after labour 
and seed had heea deducted. 

r(‘\v soils in England contain more than 4 or .5 per cent, 
of humus, (*ven wdieu iu very good heart ; and 2 per cent., 
with a good loamy leMun*, will render a soil fit for corn 
wilh ju(li(dous ciilliy ation. Tlx? texture is of most, import- 
ance, as may he seen hy (?om])aring Nos. 7 and 8 with No. 
<i. If lhi.s is of good ([uality, dung will soon give the proper 
supjdy of humus. 

The depth of the soil and the nature of the subsoil greatly 


any records. Its geneM*al 1‘orm is f.innliar to e\i r\ one, and 
nxjuires no minute deMTi])(ion. Tlie \anous kinds of 
jilouglx^ in Use :it dill'eivnl linu’>, and the impri»V( iiieiils 
whicli have been made, and an* aKenijjted daily, wdl he 
nolieed in a si-parate article [Vci* Diamciii]. Siilliee it to 
say, at ])resent, that a plough slioiifil as niiieh a*^ juis'^ibh? 
imitate the work done w ith a spad<'. It should eiil a >.he(; 
from tlx? hind hy its euiilu r (o) verlieallv, and hy the 
share (^D, hori/.oii-lally lilt it up, ami turn it quite ovtu* 
by means of the mould-hoard (c) ; aixl the art of the 
piouglirnaii consists iii doing lids perfei tlN, am! wiih such a 
depth and width as suit the soil and the int<‘ix1ed ]iiirpos(*. 
Ill rich mellow soil-, a ploughed I’udd should dilfcr little 
from a gardmi dug with tlx* spade. In li’iiacious soils, tin? 
slice will he continued without breaking, especially if hound 
by tlx* fibres and roots of plants; the whole surface will he 
turned oyer, and the roiits (‘xposed to tlx? air: it is of great 
eonse<[uencti that cadi slic(s he of the same wxlih and thick 
ness, and the .sides of it perfix ily straight and paralfid. The 
]dane of the coultca* must be ]x^'rf('(-lly yerlieal, ami that of 
tlx* share hori/ixital, in order that the liottom of the fmiMW 
may he* ley'el, yvithout hollows or btudk.K, wlii(*h are irregnla- 
ritii's produced In the rising or sinUing of I lie ])Kiiig li, or in- 
clining it to either side. Tlie antieiits were yer\ jiartieular 
in this respcx-l, and recommended siaimling tlx* (*arlh with 
a sharp slake, to ascertain yvhether the ]>loughmau had 



[Plenty’s .Swinp; Plou"li.l' 

a, 'rhe coulter. Die elinifi liy which ii is ilrnwii; u Imji^ iron link (o which f?ie rli.i'fi i' nx»’/I, 

/i. The |Munt of the slnire. whieh ran Xe hnokeil in any ul’ tho iioUlies / /i .illei iti:^ tin- line 

r. The iniiiihl-lxjurtl, A At Tin* h.ii'itlles. oi stills, 

d. Tin; h. sim, t. The Inmk to (liaw h>. 
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ImpruVitl Flemish I’loURh, with one whrel and skim coulter.] 

This diffiTs n’Din tho romTnon swiiii? plough, in luuiiig u sn.nll wluil (ft) hy wliiili llu. dep’lh of the fmmw Is lui.rn easily reciilalMl — n*id n 

skMij riMillfr (i). which pares oil the grass and weeds and turns them iiiltj tlie bottom of the furrow ; it is also broader at the lujiiit It is suilid to 
light /ri.iiilo boils. 

done his duty. There are various inodes of plou^hinjr huuh a (urn unrest plough^ and ia in general use In Kent, and 
either quite Hat, or in lufuls or stitches, as they are called in many parts of the continent, where the subsoil is dry 
in England, and, in Scotland, that is, in portions ol and the land not too moist. Tn most other situations the 

greater or less width, with a double furrow between them-- ground is laid in lands, and the mould-board of the 
somewhat like beds in a garden. Sometimes two ridges are plough is llxed •>!! the riglit side. When grass land or 
set up against each other, which is called ridging or stubble is ploughed, care must he taken to bury the grass 

the land then is entirely laid iii high ridges and deep fur- and w eeds completely, and the slice cut off by the plough 
rows, by which it is more cxjiosed to the iiiHuonce ot the must he turned over c?nti rely, which is best done by making 
atmosphere and kept drier; this is generally done }>eforc tho width of the furrow greahsr than tho depth. When tho 
winter, especially in still' wet soils. Soiimtimcs two or more grass and weeds are rotten, and the ground is ploughed to 
ndges are made on each side, forming narrow stitches. When pulverize it, a narrow deep furrow is host; the eartli 
the grouml is to be ploughed without being laid in lands ploughed up is laid against the side of the preceding ridge, 
or stitches, and all the ridges inclined one way, the mould- ! which forms a small furrow' between the tops of the ridges, 
hoard ol the phmgh is shilled at each turn irom one side well adapted for the seed to lodge iii and to be readily 
to tiie otiier. Ihe plough wliicli admits of this is called ; covered with the harrow's. 



[Plenty’s Common Rliomboidal Harrow.] 


Nothing hag divided both practical and theoretical agri- it lies from five to eight inchea below the surface. If it is 
oulturists more than the question whether the land should bioken, the manure is Wished down into the liirht subsoil 
bo ploughed deep or shallow ; but a very sligbr attention to and the crop suflers, especiaUy when sheep have been 
the pnnioses for which land is ploughed, and to the nature of folded, their dung being very soluble. In such soils an 
the sod, will readily reroncilc these apparently contradictory artificial pan may be formed by the land-preiser or press- 
opinions. A deep. ricMT and stiff soil can never lie moved drill. Tliis instrument consists of two Wry heavy cast-iron 
too much nor too deep; deep ploughing brings up rich wheels, « o, with angular cd^s, set on an axle, at a distance 
CMth, admits the air and water readily, and gives room for from each other equal to tho width of tho ftirrows, and a 
the roots to Shoot, whilst the rich compact soil affords mois- lighter wheel, b, to keep the instrument vertical, 
ture and nouiishnient. "Vlpicrever trees are to he planted, the It is drawn by a horse immediately after the plough, 
ground should bo stirred ns deep as possible, even in a poor pressing two furrows at once, and going twice over each 
soil : for grass and corn, this is not always prudont ; their furrow. It loaves the land in regular drills, and tho seed 
roots Mbloinp above threoHor four i^hes deep, and jf they sown by hand falls into tho bottom of the drills, and is 

c&vcrcd by the harrows. When the plants come up they 
appear in regular parallel rows. 

llic great object in.plOOghiqg land is . to divide it, expose 
ereiy part of it to the ^fluenc^ of the dement,, and destroy 
every plant or weed but tbfise which are sown in it. To do 
this perfectly,|:^uiifes several plooghings, with certain in- 
tervals, and during, that iimf no crop can he upoii the land. 
This is tho real use of fidlow8,''and hot, -as was cnee 
supposed, to allow the Und to rest; on the contrary, it 
ought then to hate the'leaat repose. 


..■•.. Buiiivicni moisture ana uumus, incy require iituc mi 
depth. . ^ 

Whenever the soil below a certain depth is of an infer 
qnality, there can be no use in bringing it up; and whi 
the soil IS light and porous, the bottom much bcti 
not be broken. Norfolk farmers know this well, and a 
not to break the pan, as they call it, in thi 
light Binds: this jMnm formed by the pressure of the si 
of the nlragh and the tread of the horses, and oppof 
a useftil bonk to tho too raeid filtration of tho wau 
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[Plrnly*8 Pfcaq Tlrill or T/iiiil-Pr«5f*r.5 

Wlicro the «ioil is good, wiih a porous subsoil, the {rreiiU‘st below. In spring, ns soon as the wrathev porniit«!, it is 
Caro should be tiiUcMi not to too de(*i> ; but where the ploughed ii^iiin, the lirst ridges beiu^ turned over as they 
subsoil is eomp«act and impervious to water, but not wet Tor wc?re belort; : this completes the decom]iOMtitiii of the voot> 
want of outlet or draining, it is useful to stir the soil to a anil weeds. It is then stirred wilh harrows, or »»ther in- 
great depth, hut without bringing it to the surface, which struiiients, wliich tear up the routs which nnuained, and 
may be mme by a jdough without a mould -hoard following some of Iheati, not being easily dcstroycMl, an? carefully 
a eoinnion plough in the same furrow. This is an cxcelliMit I gathered and burnt, or put in a lieap to fennent and rot, 
mode of flruiiiiiig, and at the same time keeping a reser\oir a jKirtion of quick lime licing addt'd. Another ploughing 
of moisture, wliich in dry wratlier ascends ill vapoura through and stirring folhi^’s, at some interval, till the uluile gruimd 
the soil and refreshes the roots. is nudlow, pulverized, and free from weeds ; manure is put 

The mode in which the soil is prepared most perfectly for on, if required, and immediately .•spread and ploughed in ; 
the reeeption of the seed is best shown by following the , the land is then jirepared for the seed. 

usual opciradoiis on fallows. After the harvest, tins jdoiigh | This has been tlui iiiethoil univiM'sally iollowed liv all in 
is set to work, and the stubble ploughed iii. The winter's j dustrious husbandinon from the oltle.st times. The Konums 
frost and snow mellow it, while the stubble luid weeds rot i had names for each of the ploughi tigs: tile lirst wa^ ./;■/// 



[Pleiily'r Scarlfyer.l 

the next verierc^ the third and the fourth revnr- fixing it or lower on the piert (?}, by means of a n 

trre; more plougliings were often given, and in modern iron pin passed through the diflcrenl iioles, the uhole in- 
ugriculturc the direction of the third ploughing is sonielirnes strument is raised or depresseil in the grouml. 
ciianged across the old furrow^ at a right, or acute angle. This instrument divides the soil, hiil eloes not turn it over; 
as Virgil rcoommendH i. 9B), by which the c?arlh it is well cnlculatod to (hvstroy roots and woods, a»id let iii^ 

is still better divided and mixed. ^ the air; but, evidently, is only adapted It) tolerably loo.^o 

Various instruments have been invented to stir the earth and mellow soils, where theix! are no large stones, 
and mix it, without so often using the plough, and also to An ingenious harnnv or cultivator has been invented by 
loosen and separate roots and weeds; of those tbo principal Finlayson, which rakes the weeds out of the glvjiiud, and 
are, tho cultivator or scarifier, which enters hut a few inches throws them on the 'surface udlhout clogging the instru- 
into the ground, and moves a great surface by mcari.s .pf nicnl^v it is excellent in light ^s. 

tinea, or iron teeth of various constructions. Tho whole in- AVhen tlus soft tuvncHr up by tho plough is in largo 
Btrumont is made of iron : a a isJLho frame; 6, the beam ; hard lumps, a roller, some tipi es wUli spikes in it, w ilrawii 
c, rods by which it is drawn, the horses being attached by over the lanrl to break tho eldds, or luiillets are u-cd to 
a hook at Uie point €t\ ^ee» the handles; ///, dilfereut break them by hand; btft this is seldom' necessarv ixcojit 
shaped shares aud tines to bo used according to the state of where very stiff soils have been ploughed when too wet, and 
the soil ; contrivances by which the teeth ai*c fixed to tho ridges have dried, and been nloughed again iu diy 

the frame at any required distance from each other, and weather. IX?ep wot clay soils sh6uld bo care fuTly waMud, 
lengthened or shortened; AAA, throe wheels to regqiate to know when is the proper tiijne to plough them ; lUithiug 
the depth of the ground moved. ' By raising tho beam and pulverizes them like frost, and if they are kept from v/cl by 

No. 95 . [TH]E PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA.] 
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[Finlnyson’s I’ulont Harrow.] 

**i Tin* ir»>n fraiiu*. ^ /i, ft, 'i’|i,» tri-tli, limped si> :iv lo ilimw tin* ovrr. 

r, r, r. llm-i* '•Tn'ill m hfidx, nl wIhlOi tlii* liu’PinDst isi hy ili‘np*ssin;' tin- li'vcr ft, ami i.iisiiit' tin* out cif ilu* f.'r«nirtil. 

t, U ti loiiUiv.inrf lu Ui-.-ji flu* Ii*\it, •/. in Jiiiy T.‘.iiiii.*il so to u-i^nlalr tin* ilrpth to uliii h tlu* ttjflli, ft, ft, i-nlri ilii* groniKi. 

J, In tlu* liopilv li\ ultii li tin- iiislniiiifiit i^ diawn. 


rtiivCul (Iraiiiin;^ ami numc;r»>ns wate r I'lirrows iti autuinii, 
tlifjy will lu‘ Ifjfi^i*. anti IVialilo in sj»rin<x ; llu'y had hellin* iml 
))i* ilian w't»rki-d \v]u*n too wot. On Imlil soils tlu? 

plain rollor is u*,cmI to ad\aMta;:o to produce riniinoss, wilh- 
onl wlnt'li tin* iiloiioli rannof so we ll turn tlio j:»Toinnl ovor 
f'oniplftcly, l»ut tnoivl} pnslios it to tlio rijiht and ltd't. 

'i'hf suroaf oNponsi* oftfams tur tin* phninh has lod to <*\po- 
(li'aiN ami invi-nlitins to Ii‘ss(»n (lu* lahonr, Inif, in ixonoral, a 
in n*o iniporlia l cullivalion has n*snil<Ml Iroin it. C^ohmndhi 
im ntioiis Olio ( ‘ol'^ns, wlioni ho hlaintvs, hooanso, to ‘savotho 
«‘\pi-n-*i.' of :i stronjxor toam, lie eiiily scratidu-tl tlu* around 
wiili small hliaros ami loot hod instruinoiits {rjiirttis votne~ 



rihus i f and a niodorn norioiiltiirist of some 

Tioto has rovivotl the? praotioo of ( ’olsiis. f Jimoral Boats* >n, 
who had ho<Mi in India, and hatl sf'on tin- siniplo instrnniont.s 
iisrtl th<*n? hy tlio natives, has sulistitiite^d for the plon^i:!! 
and fidiivators in oonimtni use, various lio-ht instruiiionts, 
of w'hioh ho lias puhlishod an aootmnt. Ho nM*ominonds 
■wtirriim the stal only a hwv inohos drop, oxoopl ocoasionally ; 
nml. In moans of hnvnt clay, wliioh lie nsos in groat ahund- 
anoo, ho has prodnood a snooossioii of vfood orop.s : hut Iio 
has itio high an opinion of tlio fertilizing qualities of burnt 
olay, whieh makes liiiii undervalue animal and vegetable 
nianiin* : and although he may improve the texture tif his 
heavy soil by the hurut olay, which is insoluhle and ahsorhent, 
ho will soon find out, like the followers of Tull, that manures 
w'hicli contain soluble extract, or from which it can bo 
formed, can alone maintain fertility. 

The inllueiicc of the atniosplicn! on the soil, and the* in- 
ereasi'd fertility produced hy pulverizing and stirring heavy 
latnls, has led to the notion adopted by •Jethro Tull, that 
lahtair might entirely superstMlo the necessity (*f manure : 
htmcc the ttrigiu of the Imrsc-hocing husbandry, which at 
one time w jm so highly thmight of us to he calletl, hy way of 
distimtiim, the nnn husbandry. Fallows and maminng 
%vei*e both discarded as unnecessary ; the seed was sown in 
rows with wide intervals, which wen* irontinually kept 
worked and siim-d. At first the rtvsuU w’as highly satis- 
factory ; all the humus, hy exposure to the air, was converted 
into soluble extract, mul taken up by the plants, which 


tlirov** widl as long as the su])pl\ lasted; but in the end it 
was exlniusied : and the warmest admirers and supportto-s *>( 
Tull's system, Du Ilaimd and Do Chateanviciix, hi'sifles 
many others, foiiml to thoircust, in practice, that pidverizing 
alone will not restore fertility, 'fhe system of drilling ami 
horsc?-hoeing, wdien iinitiHl with judi(*i*uis manuring, has, 
however, ht‘cn found a great improveiuent in agriculture. 

In (h'serihing the vanous processes in general use, in tl.e 
cnllivatiou of the s*iil, wo have taken the year when the 
land is falhiwed, because it is then that it receives tlie nufst 
janfeet culture, whieh (Uiahles it to produce several I'.rops 
aflerwar*ls with a much sriialler quantity of labour. By 
smdi fallowing and pr«q)t'r iiianuriiig, the soil is fully re- 
stored to its highest degree of fertility. In light soils, 
which are generally poorer, turnips or oilier green crops an* 
sown, on wiiieh sheep are folded, who, liy tluir iiianiin*. still 
more enradi the soil, and it is ouly wiuai this luamin* is 
ploughed in, that the land may be considered as} pasbct^mg 
the proper degree of fertility. 

Tlien* are some soils which arc so mixed with pebbles uiid 
stones, that the foregoing observations will scarcely* be 
applifsable, and the instruments must be ada])ted to their 
texture. Some of those soils, abounding with <‘halk, aiv 
t(»l(Mahly fertile, and the stones, when they are not so large 
as t«) iinpt'de the operations, are rather henelieial thao 
*>therwds**. Theophrastus mentions a fielil wdiicli had beeo 
depriv(‘d of its fertility by the reiiiov.al of the stones, aiR*. 
others have learned tlio same fmni experienee. Pebbles 
prev<Mit too great evaporation, .shelter tlu^ young plants 
in exposed situations, and reflect the light and heat of 
tlic sun. The only inconveriiiinee found from them in good 
soils is that they oecujiy the room of ht'tter earth, and wear 
out the iustruinenis used, whieh, in consequence, are made 
stroiigi‘r ami blunter. When there is a crop to he mown 
with the scythe, the stones must bo removed from the sur- 
face, hut iu>l otherwise, at least in liglit soils. 

When the land has been duly prcparird, the seed is sown. 
Tins is done sometimes before the last ploughing, but then 

8 . 
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tlie maniirfi should have been jdoupfhcd in hofore ; for, oxropt 
in planting potatoes, whi<di are not a sotvl, },iit a hul]», tin* 
lUiiimrc should always bo doopor, and not in i nut act with 
the seed. When the seed is phnif^hed in, llu* furrow should 
not be aboV(j two or three jnch<;s doej), and eif^lil or niiio 
wide; and it is only in particular soils tiiut (liis modo* is to 
luj roeommeuded. The most roiiimon method is to sow the 
seed on the land after the last plou#»hinir, and draw the 
harrows over to trover it : when lli<5 land has been well 
ploughed, and especially if thtr press-drill has followed the 
ploug h, tlie sccmI will mostly fall in the small furrows matle 
l)y two adjoinin*' ridj^es, and rise in ret^ular row's. But hy 
Car the most perfetrt way is, to sow it at a ref^ular depth, by 
means of a machine, and in rows at regular distances [see 


J)riiLL], or to dihhhi it, which is an operation porfornu'd only 
in a few parts of Englantl, t'specially in h'ntlblk, Essex, aiul 
Norfolk. A man maUtrs small holes at the distance 'of 
four »>r six inches, and in row s nine to twelve inches asunder, 
with two rods about thirty inches long, one in eaeh Jiaiicl, 
ha\iiig nri oval ring for a handle at one end, and, at the 
other, an inverted cone three inches in the axis, ami one 
and a half inch diameter at the base, which he pushes 
and turns w ith his hands in the ground to prevent I lu* eaiih 
adhering, and makes the holes rapidly going barkwanU 
along til© furrow's; two or more cliildreu follow* and drop 
three or four grains in each hole ; a busli-harrow is draw n 
over the ground, and fills the holes w ith loose earth ; when 
the corn comes up, it looks like a regular plantation. 



[Jlush-TIarrow.] 


The proper season for sowing eafdi kind of grain, the 
choice of seed, and other paiiiculavs, w ill be given under 
the name of the dilVerent setids usually sown. As a general 
rule, it may bo observed, that the sinalh^r the s(.*ed, the h*ss 
it must be covered, aiul ch.ner or grass stfed arci mjt usually 
harrow'cd in. but only pressed in with the roller. 

Of the .s//'vv*.v«o//. of cropa or — It has beim 

found by experieiiee, that lu'sidos the general exhaust i«>n 
fd' humus produced by v<»getation, e^pecially by those 
plants w'hich bear oily or farviKuteoiis seeds, each kind of 
CTO]) has a specific efleci on tlie soil, so that no care, or 
manure, ean make the same ground [)roducc ecjual crojis, 
of the same kind of grain, for any length of time w'ithout 
the* intervention of other crops. Whether this be owing 
to any peculiar nourishment necessafy to each particular 
kind of plants, or because plants not indigenous degenerate 
in a foreign soil, the fact is certain wiili respect, to most 
crops usually raised, and particularly red clover. This 
points out tlio advantage of varying tlie crops, according 
as tliey ai*© found to Ruc<*eed best after eacdi other. In 
general, all kinds of grain succeed best after a crop which 
lias been cut heforo the seed has ripened, or tlie stem is 
tlriiid up. Those plants which have a nuked stem w ith few 
leaves thrive best after leguminous plants, which have 
more succulent stems and more leaves, and which hear their 
seeds in pods, as peas, beans, tares or vetches; nr iift<*r 
esculent roots, which strike deep into the grouml, as carntts, 
parsnips, beet-roots, and turnips. From this circumstance, 
confirmed hy universal experience, the difleront .sy.stc*nis of 
rotatit)!! have had their origin, taking (he nature of the soil 
into consideration. 

The simplest rotation, and one which can only he adapted 
to the richest strong alluvial soils, is that of wheat and 
beans, aUernately, and w'ithout any intermission. It is in 
nse in some parts of Kent and Essex, ami in a few places 
in Germany. The land is well prepared and ina mired for 
tho beans, which arc set or drilled in rows, so as to admit 
of hoi*se -hoeing between, as in Tull's method, till (he beans 
get to a considerable height ; besides this, careful luiml- 
iioeing and weeding are practised, by whicli the land is 
cleaned and stirred as in a regular fallow. The beans being 
cut, the ground is ploughed once, and the wheat sown. It 
is tho practicre in some places to scarify the land imme- 
diately after ham’st, to cut up the stubbh'. It is done in 
Kent with a plough w'ithoiit a inould-boanl, and with a 
very broad share, hence calletl hroad-s/tarinjr^ t,ut most 
usually by tlie scarifier mentioned before ; the stubble and 
weeds, if any, are raked up and burned : this is an excellent 
practice. Another equally simple rotatum, on very poor 
light land, is that of turnips and barley alternntcly, wdiudi 
is mentioned hy Arthur Young as being in use in the 
county of Durham, with the sim])lo variation of clovcw occa- 
sionally. The turnips are always fed olf by sheep folded on 
them. Where winter food for the sheep is scarce, this rota- 
tion may answer, but otherwise cannot be very pi-oiiiahled* 


The oldest rotation known, and whicli wasaliiio.sl iiniv<Tsal 
in Kun)]u', from the tiineof tin* Rnimms, w lii jc\ i-r iin> regular 
system of agriculture pn*\ailrd, is ihe I ricnnial rolali.m td i'al 
low, wiiiliH* ciini, and Minimer, or lent inni : that is, wheal or 
r)c? sown in autunin, an<l harle\ <jr oals sow n in spiiiig. This 
was called the three-field sn ^tein ; ami on e\er> farm, llu; 
arable laud w'as diviiled into three j):irl.s, one fif wliic h was 
ill tallow, »>ne in winter corn, and one in suniim r c. tii. 
When iiropeiiics were much intermived and sululisidi.d, 
tlie whole of a considerable tract was diNideil into tliree 
fields, and it w a.-^ alTu•>^t impossible |I>r an\ indi\idual to 
deviate IVeiii (be established eour.se ; especially as a right 
frc(;uenll\ existial of ])astiiriiig ail thti shoe]) of the ])iirisii 
or district on the fallow* Held in suiiinier, and on all the 
others after harv«*st. In England, this impediment was 
reinoM'd by the legislature passing acts of imlosure : but 
it is still felt in many jiarts of the Continent. This rotation 
had its advantages, or it. eoiild never liavc been so long in 
use. When? a sullicient (piantity of manure could be col- 
Iccteil hy means of cattle fed on pastures and commons 
ill summer, and in the strawyard in winter, to give a regular 
dressing to the fallows every third year, good crops wfio 
produced, and the lertility kept up. The labour was very 
equally divided throughout (he year; and such was (lie 
regularity of every ojieration, that a large ijuaiitity of land 
might b(! cullivated hy a proprietor at a considerahU; dis- 
tance, with only occasional inspection, without an overseer 
or bailitV. jirovided he had honest servants. But, wlun 
pastures eame to be broken up, and conv«‘r(ed into arable 
land, and cattle cQnse<iuenl.ly diminished, the land could 
not be monunid on every fallow ; tlu; crops sunered ; less 
straw being grown, the quantity of manure was diii)inislie<l, 
and the land became gradually less and less productive, till, 
from necessity, a portion w as left uncultivated, and returned t(» 
natural and inferior pasture; this gave the idea of l.ivmg 
the land down regularly to grass by sowing .soeds, and 
gradually introduced the alteriiab^ and convertible .sv stem 
of which we will take notice Jicreaftcr. 

The ajipareni loss of a third part lie laml hy (he fal- 
lows introduced various cro])s, whiidi were .su|>])osed not. to 
exhaust the soil, but rather to eiiricli it : of this kind, one 
of the first was clover, introduced hy the Fleiiiish ; and 
afterwards turnips, which have been found of such import- 
ance in light .soils and moist climates. By si bstitn ting- 
turnips li>r an entire fallow, «)r, more properly, sowing them 
early ^n the regular fallow, and interposing the ebner be- 
Iwcon (lie .snmiiier and winter 4‘orn, the liiglily-iiiiprovcd 
Norfolk rol ition has been obtained, viz. 1. Turnips, well 
manured. ‘2. Bailey. 3. Clover. 4. AVheat, by vvhi<-li 
a sufticiency of food for sheep ami cattle is obtained, without 
natural pastur<\s, and tlie land, manured every fourtii year 
at least, is kept in a regular state of progressive iiii])ri»ve- 
nient. Thi^ advantage's of this rotation haVc made it a con- 
dition in many leases of light land, under heavy penalties 
in case of deviation. The first and principal inconvenience 
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found in it was tho faiUiro of (ho rlovcr in most foil<, if 
sown every foiirtli your; (his uhlii^od (he faniUTto Innc ro- 
eoiirno to other ])iontiihU- crojis, such as ra y-f^rntis, poas, 
or (aroM. which, in li-ht lands, an? not niiial to broad clover 
iis a prcpurati 'll Au* v. l.eat. AVhero llio soil is firm and 
lic-h. and at the same limo mellow, a rotation may bo intro* 
fhicoil, coiiijioundod of the first and last mentioned ; that 

i •. h'. ans, wheat, turnips, barley, rluver, wdieat. makini^ 

rolalion of six years. This ran only he introdurecl with 
adv;nit:i!;e where (hero arc eousiderahlo pastures, and 
iiiiu ll cuttle is kept to supply nuimire for iho land ftnrfj in 
the riital.ion, vi/.., for thii turnips and for the beans, and 
\vln‘re the drill husbandry atlmils of hoeini* and weodiiii' 
ihoruujLrldy ; but with these advaiitafres, no course can be 
riunv j)i‘'>fi(al)le, as i.-, found in thos*' parts t)r Kent and 
Kssex wlu'ie iuar>h pa>tures are attached to the farms. 
If the si»il is too hea\i and wc^t fnr turnips, and they cannot 
well In' drawn olf iiur fed on the land, without injiiriiijr it, 
a clean f.illow is .snhsiiruted for the turnips, (he other cropsi 
reinainiiij^ the same ; or cabhai^cs arc planled tor the cattle, 
hut s(*ldnm to a jireat t xtent. A lonjx fallow from after 
harvest until the second sprim^, iiichuUiyir tw«» winters, pre- 
jmre.s the land admirably for barley, so that it can be smvn 
wilhonl any manure, which is reserved as a top-dress inu: for 
the yotiny;chner after the barley. Tliis is a ^ery i*\cellent 
meliiod. The clo\er or ray-'^irass will he more ahun- 
daiit, and tlie wheat after it will not he in dancer of run- 
niiiL: to straw, or lodc-iiiL^, that is, fallinuj down for want of 
a r'UVhcient litdd of tin? ^rouml hy the mots. 

I’hese rotati«)n.s are siidicienl to 'j.ivc some idea of llu* 
principles <»n which the\ liave been adopted. In Ser.tland 
they sidliere less s.trictly lo jiarticular rt)tali'>ns, nor are the 
tenants in t^oneral ^o mtu*h lied down as in hhii^land ; 
Sf'Jisons and l ireiin’i^tanee-J can.-(»dcviatii;n.s, which are sonie- 
(irm judieions an 1 (sl'len nnai'oidahhj. It is best, however, 
to follow some reirnlar ci)urse, ;iml in (he end il will he 
found ioo',t |)ri»ritahlc. A very common niation ni Scotland 

ii i.dhc.v, w'heat, cli!\er, or ^rass, fed om*, two, or Ihrei* 
>ears, then oats, peas, cn* beans, tuid wheat a;jain, if the 
land is clean and in coofl heart: for there is no rule better 
c.stal)li.dn.M.l, than that of never allowinji the soil to he ex- 
haustt'd ht'iond a certain point, where manure and tilia'je 
eiiii readdy reel nil il. The j^reedy eulliMilor is sure to pa\ 
ilearls in iUe end for mery erop forced from the laml uii- 
roa -irinahl i . 

Wilhonl preventinji: the tenant from iisinohis discretion as 
to.thc mode in which his farm is b(*st enllivated, a jiroprietor 
may he sullicientlv iiroteeted against wanton deterioration ot 
the laml, hy insistiiij; on si j^reeii crop or fallow intervening; 
between every two crops f)f and coii-siniiin*!: all tlu! 

fodder and roots on the farm. For this subject we must 
i*idi*r to the sirticle Fmsm. A ])ro])rietor with skill and ex- 
perience', eullivatiii'; his owni laud, need only considen* the 
state and ciualily of his fields, and w hat w ill most likc'ly 
irrow Well in tliem ; what is inost in request, both for his 
own use and in the market; what will keep his men ami 
cattle in most regular work, witlioul confusion or hurry. 
If he allows his laml to be impoverished for want of manure, 
or to run wild wath weeds, for want of hocin*; or fallow ing;, 
he has not the eX])i'rience and judgment which arc neces- 
sary for his pursuits. 

The Flemish liushandry procei'ds much on this principle. 
The ‘jreatest attention is paid to inanuriiii; and w'eedinj;-. 
Much mon* manual liihoiir is bestowed than with us, and 
the erojis seem more certain, varied, and abundant. That 
it is nut iinprofitahle wc may ronelude from the wealth of 
(ho peasants, the comfort of (he labourers, and the sleek ap- 
pearance of the cattle. From tin* very interest in*; account 
of Flemish acricnllnro in the work of Mr. Van Aelbroek 
of Ghent, written in Flemish, translated into French, and 
(nildished at Paris in IS30. we learn with what ^reai care 
tin* soil is cultivated in Flanders. After plou^hin:; into 
lands as wo do, i;\ery intiTieniiu; furrow is det'peiu'd and 
cleared with the spade, the earth beinj; thrown over the bed 
sown. Lupiid manure (which is sadly thrown away in this 
€‘ouutry),chiefiy the urine of animals and drainin^jfs of dunt;- 
liills, is carefully collected, and is carried on and distrihiilod 
over the poor iii;ht soils, by moans of wiitor-earts, before 
Bowin;;, and a^uin when the crop is como up. By this 
means such lands arc made to yield crops of i*apu seed, J 
clover, lucern, tlax and corn, ('(jual in luxuriance to those ' 
on the richest soils. ^ hallows are rendered unnecessary by 
the careful destruction of.weeds. In .short, it is a garden 


culture on an extendud scale. All tho land is in tilhijro, 
except where rivers ocxtitsiioiuilly overflow, and n.*ndt?r tin* 
meadow s rich and profitahh'. Tlio cattle are mo.stly kept in 
stables, and fed with green food cut and luxmght to them ; 
by whieh nmans one acre of clover, luecni, or other artificial 
grass, will luahitain five times ns many beasts, or more, 
as an acre of the best pasture: but the great object is to 
increase manure, especially in a liquid state, wdiicii is care- 
fully preseived iii reservoirs, without loss or waste, till 
j wanted for the land. This system is also followed in Swit- 
zerland, which, considering its soil and cUimite, is one of 
the best cultivated countries in Europe. 

We observed before, that the want of a snllicient .«^npply 
of inanurc on the old three-field system led to the laym** 
dowm arable himl to pasture for a time and then breaking it 
up again. This was first practised in ii regular rotation in 
Holstein and Mecklenburg, and raised these countries 
ra])idly amongst agricultural ruitions. 

Ill iiolstein, on moderately gcjod soil, they a(lo}it the fi»l- 
lowiiig I’ourse : — 1. Outs, on newly broken iiji grass land. 
2. A fallow' to destroy grasses and weeds, and aecclerale 
the decomposition of their roots. 3. AVheatwith or w ilhont. 
manure, according to tho state »)f the land. Beans, barley, 
or oats. 5. Wheat, manured, unless it has been <lone for 
the henns the year before. G. Grass seeds jiastured for 
tiiree years or more, when tho rotation begins again. 

A Mecklenburg rotjition, not unlike the Scot<*h, consi.sts 
of, J . Beans well mamircd, or potatoes. 2. Wlieat or oats. 

I .T. Barley or oats, unless sown the year liefimi. 5. Peas or 
1 lares, innnureJ. G. Wheat. 7. White clover and grass seeds, 

! wliich W'm'c sown among the wheat the year before, and 
\ are kept in (yasture the fsth and Dtb. There is no fallow, and 
! in a moist c-liinatc it will be dilliciilt to keep the land dean. 

I It might, however, easily he introdneed, as in the IJolstciii 
! rotation. 

} A not lu'i* rotation is, — 1. Oats. 2. Beaus well manured. 

: J. AVIu?at. ‘4. Tares iiianured. H. Barley. G. (-l*)ver ami 
I grass seiids mown ft>r liay tind green fodder; 7 and S. 
i ditto, fed. All llicse are exet'llent fiir u moderately gf>od 
I soil well managed. If the soil is very rieh, the following is 
the most profitable of any: -1. l^ape seed well manured. 
2. Wheat. .3. Beans or potatoes manured and hoed. 
4. Barley. G. Clover. G. Wheat. 7. Oats with white clover 
and gras.s soed.s pa.stift’ed two or three ycar.s. Tlie jyrincipal 
ohjf'et in this convertible system is to lay tlie hind down in 
good heart, and as clear of w'eeds as possible : the grass will 
then be abundant, and continue good for several year.‘<. 
Lifiuid manure, carried upon it in spring, will so enrich it as 
to admit of making the crop into hay, or cutting it green for 
the eattlcj in the .stahle.s. In light soils, th<y tread of .sheep 
and cattle is of great use ; in heavy, w'et soils, they would 
do harm. No vvel kind will hear this rotation. 

We have now given a brief outline of the manner in 
which arable laud may bo cultivattMl and improved. If wn 
should be asked, whether so much attention and labour 
upon land of a projyer quality w ill be r(?paid by the value of 
llic produce, after deducting tlie portion due to the landlord, 
or to the state? w'o shall answer, without any hesitation, in 
the alii rin alive, provideil the cultivator is possessed of know- 
ledge, judgment, ami expcricnee, and devotes all his time 
to tho sujyorinlcmlenee of his farm. Tho calculations on 
wdiich this opinion is founded cannot bo ititmducod here ; 
some idea of them w'ill be given in the article Farm. Agri- 
culture is so Iiealthy, so agi*ecablo, and so mom] an occii- 
jiation, that it can never be extremely profitable: the com- 
petition for land will nhvay.s prevent this. The butcher and 
cattle- dcah'i* will always, if .successful, make far greater 
profits than tlie farmer; and a decent livclilKiod, with a 
tnofhM'ate interest on the capital laid out, is tho most that a 
farmer can expect, even with the greatest assiduity. If 
he neglcets his business, and leaves it to others less inte- 
rested in the result, he must be a loser. Gentlemen w’ho 
cultivate for pleasure, and employ bailiffs, are fortunate if 
they get a moderate rent after paying expenses. For careless 
farmers, the simplest system alone can prevent great loss ; 
and grass land may bo profitable in tho hands of a pro- 
priebir, who would probably be ruined if his land were all 
arable and in his own hands. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into the important 
subject of improvements, — nor into the question of great 
or small farms, as most beneficial to tlie community : — these 
and various other branches of tho subject will bo found 
under proper beads ; such as Barabn Land> FarVi 
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Draining, Iarioation, Manure, Labour, Grass-land, 
Cattle, &.C.; and for the peculiar cultivation of the various 
pi*oducts of agriculture, see AViiiiA’:’, Keans, Karlky, 
Clover, Oats, i*EAs, &c. &c. 

We shall only achl the names of a few authors whose 
works may he studied and consulted witli advantage, by all 
those who desire to have a cuinpetenl knowledge of agri- 
culture. either as a hrancli of general knowledge, or lor the 
purpose of its practical apj)Uetition. 

Of the Greek writers on husbandry we have hardly any- 
thing letl, except in the collection of Cassianus Bassus, en- 
titled Uerjponiha (earth-labouring). This colleetion. in twenty 
books, was made at the (runimand of the hhnperor Coii- 
stantiniis Korpliyrogeiiiielus, and was chielly compiled from 
Greek writers, whose names are given. Wo are not aware 
lliat there is any foreign tranhlalion of the Gropo/ttlm, except 
the oldGeriiiun version of IJrrre/t, first printed at Strashurg 
in l.ilo, llo. Tlie Latin writers. (Jato. Viirro, Virgil in his 
(jrnrs'ir.w, Coliujielhi. ami l^llladius, are well known : tlieir 
works, espceinlly the last two, will be found to contain many 
valuable riMiiarks; and abridged translations of them, or 
extracts, would be ver> useful even to nioilern agrieiiltunsts, 
Oflhc* above, 1 be following lunehcen translati-d bv the Rev. 

Owen, rector of Gpton Seuilameii, Wilts: — I. 7’//c Thrvfi 
n/'Af. TrfTNfni6- / '(trm, i A^rirnUtirc. I^on- 

don, JiiUU. )^vo. 5s\ Oil. it. Tltn b'i>uriern Books of Pul lad itts 
Oil A^riralt are. London, 1807. 8vo. 8.v. The same aul lior 
lias iil.si ])ublishe:l Pftrsi(i(.% tnuislafvd front 
the Greek. J^ondon, 1805, \ols. 8\o. I.’j.v, Of the earlier 
Jhhiglisli wrilers, we shall only mention Fitzlierherl, L'lytlie. 
JIaillib, ami Weston. i\fterwards came Kvelyn, Tull, Jfale, 
auil llic great oracle of modern husbandry, Arthur Young ; 
w ith Sir John Sinclair, to whom, as Kresident of the Board 
of Agriculture, much usid'iil infonuatiiiii >vas eonmuinicate I. 
which lie industriously compiled. (Sinclair* .‘i .le iunf o/ 
b^ifste.im oj lhi\h(uidn\ Nic,., *2 \uls. 8vo.> The Surveys and 
Reports on the agricnllure of the ditl'en'nt ei»iinlii*^, [>rc- 
pared for llie Board of Agriculture, are replete with . useful 
information as to what is llie actual practice; and among 
a muhitiule of agricnitural pu})lications, jcuirnals, ami [uo- 
cee<lings of societies, we may noMet* Kneyelopa'd'ia 

of Anneal I nre^ as a useful hook of reference. 

Tlu* French are rich in tdementary works, among whieli* 
the Theatre d'Ai:,rirnttan\ jiar Olivier de Senes, is a 
standard work. It was written at the tfxpress (U*sire of 
Henry IV. and his iiiinist<n* Sully, and published in l(i()(); 
the last edition, in four volumes (piurto, Paris. 1804, with 
numerous additions, and the Cours (\nnptei d' Agricidiurc\ 
by various ineiabers (if the; Institute of Frauct?, [uiblished in 
1 8‘Jl>, contain everv thing that was then known of the science 
of agriculture. A little work of much merit may he nien- 
lioued, called La Alaintel Pratique dti Lahourcui\ by Cham- 
bouille Dupelitmont, Paris, 1 h2f5, two volumes, duodetumo ; 
and also Le Catendrier dii bon Cnllirafeut\ par C. 1. A. 
Mathieii chs Dombasle (on the plan of Arthur Young's 
Fanner a Caten/lar), J'oris, 1 88.1, duodecimo, is a very useful 
work. Innumerable works on particular branches, and tlio 
annuls and memoirs of various agricultural societies, appear 
daily. Among the Gertnun authors we shall only mention 
Thaor, whoso works we have (jiioted above, and which form 
a most complete body of theoretical and practical agricul- 
ture : bis experiments made on a large scale at the national 
farm of Mbgeliii near Frankfort on the Oder, and repeated 
for many years, cun bo fully depended upon. We liave also 
quoted the work of Mr. Van Aelbroek, De I'A^rieu/ture 
Pratique da ta Fiandrc^ Paris, ls30, o<4avo, as a useful and 
interesting work. 

ARA35S’ GULF, a bay on the nortli <*oast of Africa, 
lying between Alexandria and some point west of Ale.x- 
andria, which is not well dell bed. Ra.s-el-Kariys, 115 miles 
west of Alexandria, is the first very salient point as wg 
advance westward. 

The buy callcMl Plinthinetes (Herod, ii. 6) corresponded 
to, or formed a part of, the Arabs’ Gulf. 

ARACAN, or RAKH AIN, is a country of Asia, lying 
on the eastern shore of the bay of Bengal, and forming the 
westernmost part of the Peninsula beyond the Ganges. It 
extends from 20° 4G' to about 18° N. lat, and lies between 
92° and 95° E. long. Its extreme length from N.N.W. to 
S.S.lfi. may amount to upwanls of 2.30 miles, and its average 
breadth to about 50 miles. Its surface is estimated to con- 
tain 11,500 English square mites, so that it exceeds the 
principality of Wales by more than 3000 miles. 


I It is bounded on the oaM by a range of mountains, w hicy 
* separates it from the Burmese empire, from which it is wUa 
divided on the south by a small mountain-river. On vlu; 
weal it extends to the bay of Bengal, and on the imrtli ut 
Chittagong, a province of Bengal, and to the moiintainun ^ 
and woody tract which extends between Chitlageng a!i<l 
Muiiecpoor. It is separated from Chittagong by the river 
Naf, or Nauf. 

This country, which in 1820 was acquired by the Ka ^t 
India Company from ihn Burmehe, contains thriK* dislricl'i. 
Proper Aracan, or Akyab, Sandovvay, and Ranin i*. 

Arocan Prtiper consists of a valley strclrhiug nearly 
parallel to the shore, between a range of mountains and a 
ridge of bills. The mountain-range which divides it on liie 
east from Ava is called Yeomadf»iig by th<‘ Araranr-c, 
and Anapcctomiu by the Burm<*se: it extciuls IViim <_ap«- 
Ncgrai.s (l(i° 2' N. lat.) to the 'ripfjcrah Hills King t*ast i4' 
Dacca in Bengal, which, together with the liills hounding 
Silhit on the south, may ho coiisi(lcn‘d as tin? iiortiM'rii 
ivxlrcmity of this rang(^. Its mean chrvation is nljont ;uum) 
fci*t above tlie Itjvcl (d* tin? sea. though, in some i>aris, it 
atl.-iins tlie lieiL'hl of.iODO fci'l. On th«‘ east, or towards tin? 
Irrawaddy in Ava, it dccliiK’s by a sucrt‘ssinn of ranges; 
hut lowards Aracan its descent is stcej) ami abrupt. Seve?- 
ra! passes ennduet over lliesc? mouuUiins to Ava, but only 
two rail be passed wilii ease. 

'j'bc lu^ights wliich extend along the Bay fd* Bengal .at no 
great dislaiieo from llie shore ami separate the valley from 
llie sea, do not, probably, ri^e* to ini»re fiian 7iU) leel. '^fhey 
generally assunu' a conical sliaiie, ami do n >1 Ibrin a eou- 
tuiual range; .some are insulated, otlu‘rs connected by nar- 
row ridges, but all arc .‘‘Caltenyl in an irnguk'ir maimer 
and separated by many ravines, vallevs, and cunlined level 
.s|r>ls, each (iccupied by a stream, a lake, or a marsh. On 
lluj shore they are intersected by m.uiy river.-., cnek'', ami 
inlets of the sea, .s<i as t«; form a seric's of isfh- 

nuises, and island.s, liy which the land coniinuiiicalion 
coini>letcly interrupted. Th<^ <*oast is fronted hv numerous 
ishind.s, nuKlerately high and thinly iiihahileil. 

'I’he valley, which lies hetwetai tl.e two raugi's, varies 
in breadth: in some ]Kirts the lulls advanc^^ tVoni the shore 
so far to the east us to narrow it {o 10 miles, and even 
whilst ill other places they leave ii spa<e oC 40 miles h'*- 
tvveen tliem and the mountains. This v.diev is .so liiile 
above the level of tin* sea, that the fide, v.liieh iii the ^dr.iifs, 
liv’crs, ami harbours rises 14 led at full .uid change, inun- 
dates the /lat borders of the rivers to a eonsidcrahle exlent, 
and its ebb converts Iheiii into a iioi^oim' sivanip. With 
the exception of this sv^-ampy ground, the soil consists of 
rocks, crumbling on the surface, and covered by a thin layer 
of loose black soil. Where this layer has not hc(‘n wa. bed 
away by tlie rains, the country is covered with gra*^ and 
jungle-shrubs. l?i duly, when the periodical rains hccuiiu; 
very abundant, the whole valley is inundated, and re^emhles 
a channel of the sea, in which the fcjw t«uviis and villa tres 
appear like islands scattered in a large? lake. 

The small rivers which iiitcn-scct this valley are .so nu- 
merous as to form a complete lahjiiiUh, one winding creek 
leading to another, so as to form an inland water coiu- 
municatioii between the villages and towns for the greatest 
part of the year. ISIost of tlie sin.ill streams run to the 
northward, where the v'alk'y is lowest and hro:ifle>t, and 
W'hcre thcj hills on the slion* tenuinate, or rat’ier leave a 
wide opening. Here they fall into a kind ol' hay /’till of 
inlands of considcrabl*? extent, whicli ? . em to })e low and 
partly uninhahitecl. This hay ri-ceive.-, uNo tlie principal 
river of (he country, the Kek‘ei\ne (u* Jfuritim ;, winch ri.sos 
in the mounlatiious tract between (.'iiitlag. ng and Munee- 
poor, and may have a course (»f about 2.30 miles. The rivers, 
wiiich, fiu'ther to the south, iiiter.sect llie hills, as the Taluk 
Keon and the Yanavvay Iveoii, are small, but commonly 
navigable for boats eight or nine months in the ye.ir. 

Many causes concur to render this ill- vent ihuod valley 
extremely iinhealthy—the heat, the, inundations, and the 
general moisture. Even in the dry sea'‘nn, in Nov ember, 
December, and January, occasional and somctimc.s l-.cnvy 
sliowers occur. In February, March, and April, they hccoum 
more frequent, and still more in May and June, vvlien the 
periodical rains set in and last till Novemher. The rain in 
July amounts to nearly GO inches, and in August to l.'U. 
From the beginning of June to the end of Sropl('nibi*r, u. 
amounted, in 1824, to 19G inches, and then nearly (he wliole 
surface of the valley was under wab’r. Heavy dews and 
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thick fofrs prevail rlnrinR the nij^hts even in the dry season, | soino sphinxes are observed, which confirm Iho strikinp: 
and urcat liojit in llio day-time. The thenmnneter rises in ] aualojzy between the hiero}^dyphies of Ava and K^»> pi. 
July to and in Anii^iisl to and is never under 77° observed by Synies. Exci-pt the fort, the paj^odas ai*c the 
in these months. only stone-buildinjjjs in Aracan. 

The fertility of this country is very preat, and its soil fit The heij^lits which surround the town are covcivd vitli 
for the i*nltiire of nearly all tropical productions ; hut in the pagodas, the gilt spires of which, shooting u]) like pyrainitls 
.ictiial state of agriculture rice only is cultivated to any from every pinnacle around and glittering iu the .sun, eon- 
greal extent. Jiidigo, cotton, and lohace(», as well as hemp, tribute greatly to tho singular and piclures»pio appearance 
are also raist'd, aiul their culture has lately increased, hut of this place. TJiiwards of sixty of tlie^e temples, of various 
nnt so as to produ<*e any for exportation. Sesanium and forms, may be (“ounteil at once. 

luustard-seetl are cultivated, ou account of the oil which is the capital of the district which comprehends A ra- 

extracted tmiii them and largely used. 'J’lie sugar-cano can Proper, lias a good harbour, hut is litllo frequented, oti 
grows very luxuriantly, and rni'jht he cultivateil to a groat aecouiit of its iinhealthfulness. Two other places arc worth 
extent, lilnek ])Cpper of a goud (|uality grows w ihl near notice, 'Yu/u/c, on the Talak Kimii, ami on the Yana- 

Aeiig, hut it is nowhere cultivated. Fruit is plentiful and way Keou. Both are places of some coinincree, ami owe 
of excellent i|uality. Tlie pine-apples and plantains are, this advantage cliielly to their being situated where the 
tnTluqis, tile lineal favoured in the world, and are produced roads traNersing the luountains terminate, and on tlie banks 
in the greatest ahniidance. Mangoes, jack-fruit {Arhicar- of rivers navigable for boats from June to April. Tho 
j/ffs Linn.), swi-et limes, and cocoa-nuts are alsc country along Iheso rivers is inqu’oving in (‘ulti\ation. 

plentiful, l)ul oranges are scarce. Of the vegetables raised, I The district iSuA?//o/iv/// comtuvhends cliielly tin* main- 
tin* principal art! onions, garlic, and turmeric; hut hhan- 1 land between 1 1)'^ and 1 N. lat., and is a inounlaiiiou:, 
guns, i'imI pep\»er, cucumliers, water-melons, papeyas, and 1 c(»imtry, iiilerseeted by valle) s running cast and wt* 4. Niil 
r.iktalus art! also abundant. No forest -tret'S grow in Ib.e ’ being exjiosed to iumidalions, nor subject to fogs, it is Udera- 
\ alley, nor, as it seems, on the hills along the shore; but bly ht!althy, and enjoys a cool sea-lufu/e, with temper.ile 
extensive forests of leak abound in the mountains at lht3 nights, nearly throngh I lu! year. Agricnltniv i.^ iiicrea.sin;?, 
sources and along the upper course of the Hurilung ; their on account of the neighbourhooil t>f lx> mik J’h\ oo. 'riio 
great distance fnnu tin* coast, however, and the want of niads capital, Sandoway ( 1 Js' N. lal., and J. 7' 1C. long.), hc:. 
prevent tin* people IVoiii bringing them to the more iiihahitcsl | on a navigable river, and is a. thriving town, 
pari td* the country. This timber, therefore, is imported fn)iii j The district Rarnrce I'onlaiiis the two large islands of 
llangooii iu Avii, or IVoiu Bengal. Other lbri‘st-lrces abound /?(/,/;/ /-cc and Chnlidni, ami sovimmI smaller om .?. d’lu* 
in the .s;ime mountains ;iml on tin.' honh‘rs of IJliillagong. I island of Hamrei! is of eoii ddi’iahltj extent, and divided 
The zoology of this country is very* little known. We ' from the main land by a narrow hut navigable eliannel. It 
h*arn only that the jungl»»s ahoniid in tigers ami wild ! consists of hills, intc*rmingb'd v\ ith nnich lev el giMiind, and 
lephants, and that tlie latter are much more dangerous to has gcmwally a very ferlile soil. Besides the couvnioii [u-o- 
the eiiltivated liidils, than the former to the cultivators them- diictions of the eountrv, excidUjiit tuangos are raised ; horii- 
selves. Uf donu!st»e animals only i»oultry and hullUloes uni •ulluri! is improving, ami the eonianioii tn'e, v\ bieii l.ilely 
iiienlioiicd. 'J'he latter are most esteemed from their being has )»een introdueed, promise.^ \i‘rv well. On the ..oulheru 
<h)cile and usid’nl in enlfivating ami treading out rieix Silk extreinity of the island is a ridge of bills, aiimng vvbicn an! 
is raist'd, hut not enough for the consumption of the inlui- everrd volcanoes, reported to di.^charge llame.- i»ceasionally 
bit.mts. Bees ahonnd in tho country near the imuintains. and a quantity of iron p> rites, hut in their tranquil ^.late only 
Kish is so tilentiful that it not only supplies the iirincipal a greasy mud bubbles up, mi.xed with ii little petroleum. 
foo(l of the iuhahitauts, but also, when dried, an artiele for Kyouk Pinjon (meaning thr whiti^ hteau-e small 

exportation. white pcdihlos are washed on the beach iluring the N.W. 

Still loss is known of its mineral riches. Silver, it is said, monsoon) is at present the capital of Aracan, ami begins to 
has bi'en ascertained md to t‘xist in the mouniains, hut there be a place c)f some trade. It is .silualed at the northern ex- 
is iron-ore in ahundance, and this is all we know. Salt is treiiiity of the island of Ranuee, on a heauliful plain, with 
made in a great many t>hices, and is an important article of much high laml in its vicinity, which i.s covereil with fuix-st 
exportation. trees, yielding timber of superior quality fia* mast^ nml 

Araevan, dJ' N. lat. and 9,1° 31' K. long, the antient yards, and perhaps for other naval purposes. The harlKJiu' 
capital, is hiiilt on a jdain entirely siiiTOumled by liills, is spaeious and gimd, free from figs, with ahundance td‘ 
and inlersecteil bv several streamlets, which occasionally water and fire- wood. Lately a few cargoes of rice and dried 
j*»in each other or fall immediately into the river lluri- fish have been shipped from this plact* to the Mauritius, 
tiiiig. One of these streamlets runs through the town and At the south end of Ramrei! is a safe harbour, called 
divides it into two parts eoimeeled by strong hut elumsy Rftmrre, or Amherst Ihirbtmr. 

wiMMleii hridge-i. U’his stream ebbs and flows with the tide, The island of Ckeduba is divided from Ranire(! and Ihe 
ami at high-water boats are able to navigate it. During the main land by a channel some miles hmad, and navigable, 
peritMlieaf rains the greater part of the town is inundated, hut no safe harbour is found on it. From nortli-wi'st to soul h- 
.iml on this a<aomil here, as well as in the villages t»n the cast the island ex!«mds about twenty- one miles, by about lif- 
plain, tlu* houses are rai.sed upon piles or strong post?, t)f teen miles in breadth. It is of moderate height, with several 
timber, little more than four feet ahovt* the ground, that the hummocks on it; its soil is excellent, and well watered by 
w ater may have a free <*ourse luuler them. These houses, hill streams, on tlu! hanks of which rice, tobacco, cotton, red 
or rather lints, an? ini.seruhle .struct ure.'^, only one story high, pepper, hemp, ami .sugar-cane, are cultivated. But th(3 
and lhatehed with straw or mats. They are ranged with larger part of the i.slaml is still covered wdth jungle. In 
con<i«lerahle regularity in streets, the chief of which skirls Lsg7 it contaimal about 2300 hoiisi’S, and 12,000 iuhahitauts. 
tiie. stream on eaeh side. This town is about four miles Here also arc several volcanoes, mostly of the de.Mrriplhui 
ill ein-uriiference, and of a quandrangular form. Before c-alled mud volcanoes, strongly impregnated with sulphur. 
Its occupation by the British troops (in 1H2 1) it is said to 'I'hey arc worshipped by the inhabitants, who think them 
have contained 13,000 houses and 95,000 inhabitants. Its oecasioned by the great naga or serpent which siipiiorls the 
actual population is not known, but it is certain that it has worhl, and takes this method of giving vent to its agony, 
much clccliiied siiici? it has ceased to be the seat of the The actual population of Aracan is .stated to amount to 
giivcriiment of the eountrv, which by the Company has little more than 200,000 in hahitaiils, hut it seems .sonunvlnit 
bei-u tran>ierrefl to other places ; and it is probable that at under-rated, if it be true that 400 s(|uarc miles of tlie couu- 
pieseui it does not contain one-fifth of the number of inha- try are under cultivation. The aborigines, wdio to all up- 
hitants formerly assigned to it. pcarance fonn almost exclusively the poinilation, are called 

Within tlu* town is a fort, a very antient building; the by the inhabitants of Bengal, hut their national naino 

d ile of its crcctinii is unknown. It is surroundcxl by three is Vakain, or Ma-ran-ma. They are short, squat, robust, 
f|midraiigul;ir eoneemric walls, each about 20 feet high and and tleshy, and differ in features greatly from Europeans, 
of considerable thicUiu.ss. There are also four pagodas, built Their face is somewhat of the shape of a lozenge, the fore- 
in the centre of the town on a hill about 100 feet high, and head and chin being sharpened, hut the face at the clieek- 
inclosed by a iiuadrangnlar w^all. They contain numerous hones very broad. The eyebrows project very little, and 
images of Gaiulama. from one inch to lAventy feet in height ; tho eyes are very narrow, and plained rather obliquely in tho 
)>ut w'hat renders them especially remarkable are some head, the external angles being the highest. Their nose is 
antient sculptures found iu and abo’jrt; ibem, among which ( very small, hut has not, like that of the negroi tho appear- 
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aiu'o of luivinjr boon Ihiilonod; tlio liair is linr.sh, lank, fiinl 
I’hirk. TliMu;^h livin.u- in :i \evy liot oliniali*, lli<\v Inivo not 
Iho clo(‘p lujoof tho no;^ro or Hindu. From lliis fl(‘MTi]»lion, 
it ovidoiit lhal tlioy bolonL^ 1o llic same ruv as I ho Chi nose. 

Tlioir lan^uii'TO is ono ol* lho-,o which may ]>ropt‘rly bo 
(•al]<Ml monusylhi))ic, from llio mass of Ihoir lailioal words 
boim^ inonosylhiblos, like I ho spoken dialocls of China. 
^’Imy have bornnvod a ooiisidi iablo number cd' tonus jroiii 
tlio IV li, which tixists amoiii; ihom as iho liin^uago of 
loarninji: and scionco ; but in adojdin” the-.i* polysyllables, 
1)i(‘y suit Ihfiu to their jU'cnliar eiiuneialit)n by pronouii- 
einir every syllable as a <listinet \\'or<I. Thoii^j*!! nionosyl- 
bibie, their lan‘iua;Xe is rjuite distinct fn)!!! that of China, 
i)iit exhibits a ver> ^noat atliiiity to that spoken bv the I5ur- 
inese, wh«» consider I Ik; Rakhain, or lan”uafjr<‘ of Ariu’un, as 
the most anlientand orij^inal diah‘ct of the Bunn a lan^ua^e. 
Ae(‘(.rdin<!: to Dr. Leyden, their hteratero is not seanty, lor 
Jie t*numerate<l tweiJy-nine ditlerent Rakhain coinposilams, 
Ilf whieli, however, the ;j;reatest iiuniher aro translations 
from lh(‘ Sanserit, 

'I’iiouiih f.ir from beinfj: eivilizod, aecordinfj to our notions, 
tliey dn not neglect edueal ion. A person rarely is met with 
wim eannot read and write. Theit^ records are kept on 
l);dia-lea\es, heaulifnlly laciiucred in ja])aii and red, j^eiio- 
rally on a «ilt ground with dark letters. Their euminon 
aeeounts are written with a ehalk pem*il, resemblint^ laic, 
on folds of paper made of the bark of a tree, and tbe^i 
covered with lamp- black, or on a smooth board smeared 
witli the same substance. They liave thirty-six lellers in 
their alphabet, wrillioi from Icll to rif^bt, and in wrilinj^ 
thi'Y hold the ])en or pi-neil as we do, ilie lines bein*^ as fine 
ami the charaeters as b(*autifnlly Ibrmed as if made with a 
pen and ink. 

Their reliuion is th.it of Hhudda ; their prie.sts seem en- 
tirely nccu])ied in the ('diuaitioii of the ehildrcm. In every 
xillaiii- an' iwo or three, and their sehool-, are open to all. 
7’h(‘ir only n'minu'ralion seems to he a sutlieieiit (juantity of 
food, and the erection of a hniisi*, ^^llich answers as a resi- 
lience, temple, and school-room, wilii j^enerally a small 
pas^oda annexed to it, having' . a numla'r oi’ pules and pen- 
dants han;^inf;' from it, mnch after the inanm.'r represented 
on common china-ware. Tnileed all tlieir hahils, as well as 
Ihi'ii* pcrs.ms and dre.ss, resi'iiihle thosti of thi! western [larls 
nj‘ ( 'hina. 

'rhe Muj^s are diMin^uished for (heir simjile honesty and 
inolVciisivo disposition: llu'y are ju'rfeclly free from the ser- 
A de li\pocrisy of the Hindoos, and o(|unlly unlike them 
as to probity their word heinj; ij^i'ner.'illy trustworthy. In 
dealing, they ask the price which thc\ linnk the article 
to ho worth, ajid no more. They are averse to lyiu”, so 
that when detected after tho commission of any felonious 
act, however serious, they almost invariably, and with the 
nlinost frankness, eon less the crime, and detail with the 
greatest minnit'iiess tlie manner in which it was coni- 
inilted. Their rt‘lij*ion enjoins them not to lak(? away ani- 
mal life ; but tlioy do not seem very bigoted to ibis part 
of their erced, as they have no objection to part with their 
oxen and huflaloes, and to cal i;M?r\ part when dead, i;voii 
to the olVal usually jiiven to flo;ns. 

Tho women dress mutdi afti'i* the Chinese manner; but 
th‘*y are by no means secluded, liaviujr a full .share in the 
common intercourse and transactions of life. As they are 
not precluded from instruction, they arc often shrewd and 
ip.telli;rent. A peculiar iisa^o of this nation is, that when a 
man wants to raise inonev. he pawns his wile for a certain 
period, or until the debt is li(|uidated. 

The mouiilaiiis which separate Aracan from the Burmese 
I'liipire are iuhabiled by a nation called by the Burmese 
Kt/ain, but who term themselves Kalonn, and whoso lan- 
oiia^rc is peculiar, havinj^ little or no aflinify to cither 
Rakliain or Burma. They have iircserved their inde|)end- 
enco, not by resistini; the invasion of their more powerful 
ucijrlibours, but by withdrawing themselves to other places 
in the interior of the ran^rc. They aro a harmless and 
industrious race, cidtivatin<jf rice in the valleys, lishin" in 
the rivers, «i:atherin;^ the honey and wax of the wild hcos, 
and fahricatinji a sort of cloth, called pupin”:, of the cotton of 
the wild cotton-tree, which abounds in the moiintains. Dried 
hNli, bees' wax, honey, and i>ujuny:are excbanj;cdby Ibcin in 
A va, or Aracan, for a few manufactured articles. Tbej s.-em 
not to iidliero to the doctrines either of Brabma or Blniddu. 

A considerable trallic was formerly carried on between 
Aracan and Ava, the first exporting llindostanoe and £a« 


ropoan goods, such as velvet, hroad-clolli, piece-goods, mus- 
lins, hetel-nut, sail, &c., and rec(M\ing in r<*Tnrn i\ory, 
siher, cojipcr, sugar, tohricco. oil, and lacijucred ware. It 
seems that this commerce has been considcraLdy reduced 
since the occupation of the British, but no later statement 
informs us to what extent it is still carried on by tho passes 
over the mountains. 1'ht? commerce by sea is not important 
a few boats roasting along the shun* to ChillaguMg, and 
from thence through the Sumlerhumls to Calcutta, are 
sutlicicnt for all their Iradi* to the norlhwanl. About th<j 
same nuinher goes to Rangoon in Ava, whence llu'V laing 
back silk and other articles manufactured in that (‘oimtrv, 
whicli are inueh superior to those made by thein^vdves, ami 
more valued than any yet liroiight by Kmopeans. 

This country is depi'iideiit on the presidency of ('alcutta. 
Each of the three districts, A ky ah ( AracaTi), Saiidoway, and 
Ramroe, is governed by a civil judge or superiutendeiit, 
under the immediate iiisjicction uf a commissioner, ^\b<) 
usually resides at Cdiittagoiig. The revenue ilerived fnnn 
it does not exceed three hiesofrn pees and a liulf (;iti(»,U(»0/.), 
produced principally by tlie rental of the land, the Com- 
pany*, as soveri'ign, consideriog themselves the ])roprielors 
of the soil. This ri'Neiiue barely sullices to defray Ibi*. ex- 
penses, though the garrison onlyeonsisl> of eight companies 
of sepoys, two at Akyab, two at Sandoway, and luur with 
the lu?ad ijuarters of the regiinenl at Kyouk IMiyoo. (See 
Syines's Kmbftssy fo i/tr Court of /Irrf ; Francis Buclian.in, 
Dr. Leyden, Baton, and Trant, in the Asiutir Ur^run hrs ; 
Juttrntd of iho Loud. Gco^r. Sur/e/y/, vul i. : .isialio Jnui u.) 

A'RACHIS, in Bolaii\ , the giuierie name uf a kind uf 
pulse, calh.'tl the Earlb-mil, which Is much rulli\aled in the 
wanric'r [Kiris of the World ; it belongs to the pea tribe, ti> 
which and the bean it is botanieally relateil. 'I'lie rireum- 
slaiiee by wliicli the aracliis li\ pogiiM is jKUlicnhirlv n niark- 
alile is till* manner in wliieli it^ fruit is produceil : nisliad 
of banging dow n from among the leases in (he niaiim r of 
other plants, this eonci' ils itself in the I’artli, in wineb it is 
(leej)ly burieil at the [K*nod win n it bi'cumes ripe, a }•!:• nu- 
menon wbieli happens thus: The yuiiiig fruit, im-Uad of 
Ix'ing placed at tin' bottom nftbecalw, as in other kinds of' 
pulse, is ibimd at the bottom and in the insid<*ufa lung 
slender tube, which looks like a tiower-stalk. Wlieii the 
tluwi'r has w ilhered, and the young fruit is fi'i tili/i «1, no- 
thing hut the boltnm of this lulicwilh its euiitenls remains. 
At this [HTiod.a small [mint [iroji'cts from the suiiiin:! of the 
young fruit, and gradually eluiigates, eur\ ing duw nwanl. 
low aids tlui earth. At the same time the stalk of the fiuit 
h iiglhens. until tln^ small [xiint sti'ikes the eai ib, into w Inch 
the now half-gruwn fruit i*^ s[K‘edil\ thread, ami w here it 
linally ripens in what wmihl seem a most unnatural [vositiun. 
When mature, it is a pale )ellow , wrinkled, ublong [lod. uftmi 
euiitraeted in tlie iniddle, and containing two or tliree sieds 
the size of a. hazel nut. These are euimidered a \aluahle 
article offuod in Africa, .and the tropical parts ol‘ Asia ami 
AiiK'rica. in llaMuir the nuts are as swi-et as an alniMud , 
and they yield, when [)ressed,an oil in no ri.*s[)ect interior to 
that of olives. 

Till* plant will only grow in a light sandy soil, in wliii h 
its pods can reailily be buried, ami it re(|uires a climate as 
liot at least as that of the south of France. Its stems grow 
from one to two ieet high; its leaves are (’omposed ufl. un- 
broad and hliiiit leaflets; and its flowers are snuill and of a 
pale yellow' colour, 

ARA'CUNI ]).\. a ela.ss of anim.iis imluding s[)idt‘rs, 
mites, and scorpions, all ranked by l.iiimeus uiidt'r Iiiseeis, 
but which are very properly se[Kirated from iheiii. on ae<-ount 
of external form, structure, and habits, "t'he separation 
was first made, we bt-beve, by Fahiii-iiiN, who, looking ( liictly 
at tlie structure of tlie mouth, characterized the greater 
number of tbi* animals now’ ranked under araelinida, by 
the jaws {unu iilu) being horny and furnished with a claw 
{Vuofj^ata). M. Lamarck afterwards made the ara* hnida a 
distinct class; but wo owe to M.Latreillo and Dr. Leach the 
bstniilisliiiicnt of characters more precise and extending to 
a greater number of genera. Much has been done in [ler- 
fecling the knowledge of their structure, inauiiers, and 
numerous species by Clerck, De Oei*r,' Walckcnaer, Trt*- 
virtanus, Leon Diifour, llerold, Straus-Diirckbeim, Black- 
w’all, and others. We shall condense into as .<ibort a compass 
as we can the most important points investigated by lli<*.-i! 
natnraiists. 

The araelinida V^irc'y) differ from insects in having 

no antennso; in the eyes being in most spoeics eight, 
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and, even W'lion only two in iunut)OV, never beinjj placed 
laterally on the liead ; in tin? beinr; usnallv 

lliou^h in sonu; species six, iiud iiv others ten : iiiul ill llioil* 
re>pira(<»rv apparatus eonsistinj^ of nuUattMl fmrhtvi*, eoiii'- 
nniniealiii*: with a s<irt of ^ilU inelosed in puucliosi in the 
lower ])arl of iho iihcloinon. 

The skin or crust of araehnida is in general more leathery 
than horny ; but wbetber it bo soft, ns in most species, or 
hard, as in a feiv, it performs a similar ollice to the bones of 
larger animals in gi\ing support to the soft parts and attach- 
ment to muscles, the legs being jointed upon, and radiating 
from, a common breast-plate {sternuni) cxlt*i*nally ; while, 
a<rcording to Straus- Durckheini, there is also an internal 
breastplate of a gristly texture {tin Siternum card lag imur 
itUvritnir) in form of a’ horseshoe, tlie two ends of which are 
d i rec*. ted f.) rw a ids . 

The greater number of the aiaehnida arc carnivorous, 
and an^ furnished with appropriate organs for their predatory 
life. Some parasitic species, such as the minute parasite 
init<»s {Lt*j/ti, Geer), which we have observed infesting 
numerous species of insects, from the largest butlerilies to 
the smallest gnats, arc fiirnishod Nvith a sucker, in some rc- 
spi*els eonslrueted like tluit of tin? gadlly {Tabanux). In 
otlu^r species, there may bo distingnisheil a pair of upper 
jaws {numdihuta)^ a pair of under jaws imtjunllu), carr}ing 
j(»inted feelers ipafpi), and between them a sort of tongue 
Yormeil by a projection from the breast. At the ba(‘k part of 
the mouth i>. placed a piece of a horny texture, which Savigny, 
l.atreille, and Andouin term the phuryn.v, forming ilu? 
•■•lit ranee into tlie gollel. Tiie gullet, together with a bulging 
<jn the fore part of it, termed the stomaeli, us well as the iii- 
le^limjs, run in a straight line from tlie pharynx to the vent. 
Near tlie upper portion of the gullet are found salivary 
\e.*^sels, whose exterior iqierlure is in the first joint of the 
iijiper jaws. The saliva secreted by these vessels appears to 
b(' poi-oiious. Lower down are the biliary vessels, which 
rescmlde those of insects. 

In the gn'Ufer nnmber of araehnida, tliere is a complete 
and M'l-y di'-tiiict circulatory system. The heart, which 
dilVers materially from the dorsal vesstd, by some termed the 
heart in insects, occupies the abdomen, niul its pulsations 
may bo di>liiiguisbcd externally. It is a thick longitudinal 
ve^>e!, giving origin to a certain number of arteries, and ro- 
cei\ing veins by which the blood returns from the respiratory 
organs ill other parts of the body. 

The rospiiMtory organs have two striking peculiarities, 
upon which M. Laireiilc founded his two great divisions of 
araehnida. 

The division furnished wntb air-pipes,, -similar to those of 
insects, comprises harvest or shepherd spiders (Phalangia)^ 
mites, and se\eral otlier genera. ‘The presence of uir-pipca 
(fnirhles),' says M. Lalreille, ‘excludes all complete circu- 
lation, that is, the distribution of blood to dilferent parts, 
and its return from the respiratory organs to the heart.' 

l'h<» other division of the class comprises the numerous 
species of spiders, and the sc^orpions which M. Straiis-Diirck- 
lieim and Leon Dufour place first. Their rospiraloty a])pa- 
ratiis consists of small <aivities formed by the union of a 
great uuiiiber of triangular white laminoi of extreme thin- 
ness. The number of these is usually two, but in some 
species there are four, and in others eight. The external 
apertures of these, termed spiracles, and, as M. Lalreille 
V ell remarks, objectionahly stigmata^ arc transverse chinks, 
torresponding in number with the pulmonary pouchu.s. 

The nervous system of the araehnida is ganglionic, con- 
sisting of nerve knots {gutigUa). In man and the larger 
animals a ganglion is eoinposed of two substances similar to 
the eortical and medullary substance.s of the brain, and 
ditlVrs from m5r\cs in being firmer in texture, and covered 
with a membrane of closer tissue. In the araehnida these 
nerve-kiKits arc more conc<Mitratcd, if the term may be used, 
than in ins(!cts, and they are uniform in composition, rather 
than a chain of ganglions equally separated. Thus in the 
havYe^t spiders {Phalangia) there are a pair of nerve-knots 
in front of the gullet, and at the back of the gullet a medul- 
lary mass, apparently consisting of three ranges of nerve- 
knots unitod. 

\Vi! know nothing of the organ of hearing in araehnida, 
though it is certuiu enough that they do hoar. Their eyes 
ore all simple, not composite, like those of maViy insects. 

• The eyes of spiders and scorpions/ says Swammerdam, 

• aro externally formed exactly in the same manner, and 
ve smooth, glittering, and without divisions ; and are as 


much dispersed as those that arc disposed at random over 
the body. The wolf-spider, which eatchos its prey by leaping 
on it, has its eyes placed in the same manner.* In the 
greater number of spiders they are eight in number, hiii in 
some six (Dtjsrlf^ra and Srgctttria), and in others two (/7/a- 
langium). The arrangement of the cyc.s, when more than 
two, varies considerably in the difterent genera, and is taken 
advantage of in arranging them systematically, on the prin- 
ciple first, we believe, pointed out by Hr. Lister, and iinpro\ed 
upon by Latrcille, Leach, and Walckcnricr. Figure.s of 
various aiTangcmetits of the eyes in spiders moy he seen in 
Insfict MhsrcNanieft, pp. 125 , 120, after Andouin. 

With regard to the sexes, male spiders are always much 
smaller than the females, being often not more than oin' 
fourth the size. The feelers {palpi), also, in the Tuale are 
furni.sliod with organs at the tip, which are of vorions lorms. 
hut usually bulging, whereas the feelers in the leiiuile 
gradually to a point. 

Looking at the sjjse of the female spider, and Iho eg;- < 
which she lays, it appears almost incomprelieiisihle how llu y 
c^)uld be contained in so small a body. Hut, )>y ohst?rvin!^ 
them more closely, it may ho discovered that they liavci not, 
like the eggs of birds, a hard shell, hut, on the contrary, are 
soft and compressible. Accordingly, I'cfore they are laid 
they lie in the egg-hag {oraniDti) within the spider's hod\, 
scpUM'Zcd together in a Hat manner; and only cumc into a 
glohular form after they are laid, partly in conscquenco of 
the ccpial pressure cif the air on every side, in the same w ay 
as w e sec dow-drops and globules of quicksilver formed from 
the same cause. 

The eggs of spi<lcrs, it is worthy of remai’U, are in most 
coses, though not always, placed in a roundish hall, and, as 
there is nothing in nature without some good reason, if we 
can discover it, we may infer that this form is designed to 
economize the materials of the silken web, whieli tlie mother 
spins around them liy way of pmtcction. Whether we are 
right or not in this eonjecliire, then' can ho no question as 
to the manner in whieh the hall is shaped, as the writer has 
often observed the process. Tin* mother spider, in such ea-cs, 
uses her own body as a gauge to measure her work, in llie 
same svay as a bird uses its body to gauge the size and form 
of its nest. Tlio spider first .spreails a thin coaling of silk 
JLS a foundation, taking care to luivij this circular by turning 
round its body during the process. It then, in Hie same 
manner, spins a raised border round this till it takes the form 
of a cup, and at Ibis stage of the work it begins to lay its 
eggs in the cup, not only filling it with llies(» up to tlic 
brim, but piling them up above it into a rounded heap as 
high as the cup is deep. Here then is a cup full of eggs, 
the under half covered and protected by the silktui sides of 
the cup, hut the upper still hare and exposed to the air and 
the cold. It is now the spider s task to cover these, and 
the process is similar to the preceding, that is, she weaver a 
thick web of silk all round thcMU, and, instead of a cnp-sluqud 
nest like some birds, the whole eggs are inclosed in a hall 
m\ich larger than the body of the spider that const rnctoil it. 

There is a singular meclianism fur the purpose of placing- 
the eggs in the proper position. The <’ggs, dillcreiit froiu 
w’hat takes place in birds, are excluded from a cavity just 
behind the breast. Here there is an organ placed somewhat 
in form of a hook or a bent spatula, which the spider can 
move in .such a manner as to direct every individual egg 
whieh it lays to the exact spot in tl^., nest-cup, where it 
wishes it to he placed. The scn.so of touch in this organ 
must of course be very acute, as by touch it must bo wholly 
guided, for its eyes, though eight in niniihor, aiul very 
piercing, are situated on the upper part of tho head, and 
cannot be brought within sight ox the nest. 

The hatching of the eggs of one spccico {Ppeira diudf^ma) 
has been traced witfi great minuteness, and the Bucccs.sivc 
evolution of the embryo figured with grout skill, by M. 
Herold of Marburg. 

M. Latrcille, whoso method has been generally followed 
•both in Britain and on the continent, arrangc|a.the araehnida 
into two orders : — 

I. Araehnida pulmoiiaria, or radmonata, distinguished 
by having. pulmonary cavitic?s for the purposes of respiration, 
and fVom six to eight simple eyes. 

II. Araehnida tracheana^ or Irarhearia, distinguished by 
having air-pipes itrachece), like insects, and |nore than four 
simple eyes. 

Kach of these orders comprises a number of genera wliich 
shall bo noticed in their proper places. 
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AUACK, or AllRAC. Thw won! is (U-Tivod from tho 
Arabia word arak, which propc’ily sijynilios prrsjiirn/inu ; 
hctiec Juice, av/;), and thus, laslly. ardent .spirit. Under 
various modes of spelling; it is employed as a general name 
for dij^tillod spirits alonj' the iiorlluMii coast of Africa, in- 
cluding E^ypt* over all Asia, and even in tho north and 
eastern parts of Europe. This spirit is prepared from diirerent 
siibstam‘c*s, more especially from sweet juice (toddy) ex-^ 
traded from the unexpanded flowers of dillcrent species of 
Iht* palm tribe. In Ceylon, where a lar^e (juantity of arack 
is manufactured, it is entirely distilled fnmi eoco-nut tree 
toddy. [See Coco-nut Trkij..] Some authors assert that 
loddy is cixtractod fnnii tho branches of palm-trees, and 
even from incisions made in the stem, but erroneously. Tho 
‘ toddy topes,’ or coco-nut trci* orchards, are very exten- 
sive in (ioylon, and their produce is collected for the distil- 
lation of aVaek, and the inaniifaclure of sui^ar and oil. 

In Ct?)lon, when it is intended tt) draw toddy from a iopc, 
the tod dy-jl rawer selects a tree of easy ascent near to the 
cc'iitre of fhe tope, the stem of wliich he surrounds with a 
number of bands made of creepers, ^out a foot distant 
from one anotluT. Upon these hands ho ascends the trec^, 
and by means of Iho stems of creeping plants or r(Ur rojx's, 
he croiinects the lie ads of a niimher of trees, so as to enable 
him to pass from tree to tree in the subse([uent oporatitui of 
t:()llec tin }4 the produce. 

The onliiiary implements of a toddy-drawer arc a larm? 
broad knife, whic-h he carries in a cotter or basket sns])ended 
by a cord tied round liis body ; a mallet, consisting of a pii-ce 
of hardwood about a foot in leii^th : and tlio shell of a larjie 
^t)urd, which is snspemded round his waist. W'heii a tree 
is in a state fit for yielding sweet juice, fhe t odd y -drawer 
ties the ttoweriiij; spalh in different plact»s, by means of 
the white leaves of yonnjj: branches. This process has the 
elfect of preventing a hnd from blowing. The s])alh is 
then bruised alon^ its whole length by nu-ans nf sliiilit 
blows with the mallet or hat of hard Mfuod. Thus ()]}cration 
occupies a few minutes, and refpiires to he? renularlv n:- 
p(xited every morning and evening for six or se\en tla\s. 
Ill a few days after tlic spath has been tied, a few inches 
of it is cut olVb\ nicfans of the broad kiiifi*. Twt) ortbri'e 
days after it is thus truncateil, sweet jiiic.e <?Mules fVuni llu^ 
cut surface, which is rec(M\ed in an earthenware v(\ssel at- 
tached to the spath. Tlie lupior isMi(*s, drop by drop, and a 
fXond healthy blossom will yield from two lo four Enj'li^h 
])inls in twenty-four hours, and continue to afford that (piantily 
for a period exlendiiu*; from three to five weeks. As llie 
coco-nut tree blossoms every four or five weeks, two spaths 
on one tree sometimes yield sweet juice at the same time. 
I’lu? toddy-drawer generally asccMids the for tlie pur- 

liose of collecting tlie sweet jui<*e that has exuded into the 
toddy pots, holh morning and evening, and to cut off a 
fresh portion of the llowerinjj; spath. The toddy is poured 
from the earthen vessels into the j^ourd, which is conveyed 
to the ground by means of a line. The gourd is emptied 
into a large vessel by a person at the foot of the tree, and 
drawn up by tho toddy-drawer for the purpose of being 
refilled. 

A rack may be distilled from toddy the same day it is 
drawn from the tree, but souuttimes this operation is delayed 
until it becomes sour. The process of distillation is carried on 
in the maritime provinces in copper stills, but in the interior 
of the island earthen vessels are chiefly employed. Toddy 
yields by distillation about one-eighth part of proof-spirit. 

On the peninsula of India, arack is distilled from the 
flowers of the Bassia Inng^olia, Tell meo {Cingahntc), the 
Mdhwah-XvcQ, and the Baa-sia hiii folia. Maliwah-arack 
may be procured at the rate of an English pint for less 
than one penny. 

Arack is prepared in the island of Java, where it is 
known by the name of hncip, from a mixture of molasses, 
palm-wine, and rice, in the following proportions. 

Molasses 02 parts 

Palm-wine (toddy) • . • 3 ditto 

Rice 35 ditto 

100 parts of those materials yield 234 of proof spirit. 

The rice is first boiled, and after being c.ooletl, a quantity 
of yeast is added to it and pressed into baskets. Kacdi 
basket is placed over a tub for about eight days, during 
which time a quantity of fluid passes through the basket 
into the tub ; this Iluid is added to the molasses and toddy 
in large fermehtiiig vats, wdiere tho mixture is ulloweil to 
remaiii pntil it is fit for distillation. 

No. 96. 


In most parts of Turkey, arack (/v/A/) is made fnmi the 
ikiiis of grapes. It is flav<aired with aniseed, and sdiix*- 
times contains a solution of guin-niaslie. The mountain 
Tartars distil it from sloes, elder berries, wild grap€f>, plums, 
&.e., and the (.'almuck Tartars distil it from milk. 

Cc>lon exports annually, and for the most part to the 
presidencies of Eengal, Madras, and lloinhay, from 50uu to 
60 UO leaguers of arack, each containing 15() gallons. The? 
custom duty on the exportation of ara<‘lv iimoiints to l'O fatr 
cent, ad valorem, and in isi.l, the Madra.s government im- 
posed an excise duty of 4 to per cent, upon U4‘> Ion iiianii- 
factured spirits. Tlie prime cost oi arack at ( ofanbo varu s 
from to Uk/. )»er gallon. Ceylon ara< k is supovim* to 
Hatavian arack, and it commonly brings a hiehcr piiJ-o of 
from 10 to 15 per cent, on the peninsula of India, than .lava- 
nese manufactured s])irils. The (tiiantily aud esiiniaied 
value of arack exported from (.’evloii in Isj.'i anuMinli'd 
to61l,21H gallons, value 21,500/., which is at the rate 
nearly 8.^/. per gallon. The folloVN ing is a schedule o. 
duties levied on the coeo-mit plantations in Uevlon. average 
of tlireo years, I.S2/-8-0, which will show llu* inipurlanco 
of the nianufacture of arack in iiolilical and cmnmerci il 
point. s of view. 
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The tariff duty Icvieil upon arack imjio’ted inft» tlie 
Unitixl Kingdom is l.j.v. fu/. per gallon. (Set* Mar-diall s 
( *nntrU)fithat to a Natarat and Ki'otnnnind Ilisiortf the 
Coeo-nnt Trre : and Hartulacci on the Revenue and Co/u- 
rneree oj' ( 'eplon.) 

AR.\D iSl.,AND. [See TIaiiuki.x.'I 

A U.EO'M KTEU. [See llYniiOMKTKU.] 

AK..KOSTV J..E. Tln> is a term ctunposed of 1w«» Urt'ek 
words, irg(/ioc, signifving rare ax J) n\ thin, treidi. and rrr/Ajn-, 
a rolmnn. It is usetl by Mritei’s on ari hitectiire, who folliw 
the absurd system of V'itruv ins, as a name fnr oiu* of w hat 
he lerms ‘ tiie five species of temph's.' A^ tlu* term il-rlf 
imports, it refers rather to the arrangement td* coIuuhl'^ than 
to tlitj etnnpnsition or structure of a temph'. 'I'he kind of 
tt'inple callt'tl aneo^tvle is, according to \'itni\ius hiiiut*lf, 
that ill which ‘the ctjlunins are placerl more distant fmm 
each other than iri fact they ouglit (o he.’ This, the com- 
mentators \i])ou that writer say, is when the space between 
columns, , 01 * the inlereoluinnialioii, is from four to five 
diameters. The araiostjU* iiitercolumniatioii is genera 11 \ 
assigned by the same authorities to what in the X’itruvian 
system is called the Tuscan order ; for as. the remain.-^ «»f 
llie more i lassical architect mal work.s of llie (Jreeks and 
Romans, on which the system ja'ofesses to b«» liascd, e\hil-it 
no exaniphvs of I'ither the aneoslvle intcTeoluiiiniaiioii, or of 
the Tuscan order of columns, I'ach <*ould with sufi ty he as- 
.sigiiod to the other. The east or market front of St. Paul’s 
church, Cuvent Garden, in London, exhibits an examjde 
of what the followers of Vitruvius would term a Tuscan 
portico in anlis, though the c.oluiniis are liardly set w idi*ly 
enough to come up to the eharacler whieli they have 
assigned to the argeoslylo intercolumniatiun. [See also 
Eustx'lh.] 

AR..E08YSTYLE. This tm-ni i-i eompounded of arrro 
and syatijle, and was formed to designali! an urrange- 
ineiit of columns not mentioned by X'itruviiis. The 
French architect, PerrauU, is understood to have introdiieed 
the term ar«H>sys(yle to designate an alternately very wide 
and very, narrow intercolumniation, or, what is familiarly 
called coupled coluuins. This arrungeineut is alternati'ly 
a/’rt'oy/y/c -columns too far apart; ft y style - columns too 

close together. 

Perrault’s front of the palace of the Louvre in Paris, the 
western pnrtic.«i of St. Paul’s cathedral, the porticoes, pavi- 
lions, ami colonnades of the Pimlico palace, and nnmherlcss 
other edifices in London, exemplify the peculiarly inelegant 
nulrle of arranging columns which the term arajosysl>le de- 
signates. 

ARAFAT is the name of a hill near Mecca, where, ac- 
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rnrflin^ to tlio belief of the Mnliammedans. Adam, con- 
i\\ir{vi\ l>y flu? antrrl (iahrirl, niot Kvi‘, afU-r they had bfon 
s. p.irali-d tnr tvvu liundn-d y^MI•s, in r()ii><f(iuence oflhfir dis- 
ol»'.*di«MU*i*, :unl haiii'^hiiiiMit IVuiii Para<liso. The Mussulman 
:»l'n*r h:i\iiii; visited the town of Meeca, perlorm 
ineii- <l< \.>nons on Mount Arafat on a fixed day, the ninth 
i»l‘ |)■^u ihiijah, the last month of the Mohammedan year. 
Ihin Ll.aidi, who, in 18] 1, visited ihosc territories which the 
M ihaiiinu dau'^ regard assaered, in the disy^uise of a /niyV or 
pdm im. deM-rihes Mount Arafat as a yjranito lull, rising on 
ihi» n« rth cast side of a plj^in, closely oiieoinpassed hy moun- 
lanis. Out se]>arated from them by a rocky valley. The hill j 
is. aci*oi‘iliii;jr to him, about a mile or a mile and a half in j 
circuit ; its --ides are slopinp;^ *ind its snminit is nearly two ; 
liundrrd h'ft jih.)\c the level of the plain. ‘ On the eastern ; 
sid<*,' savs he, ‘ l>ri)ail stom* steps lead up to tin? top, and a 
hrn;;d imp.ived path on the west« rn. over rud(* masses of 
LiranittN wuh which its deeli\ity is e^ntnxMl. After inountiiifr 
.:li< lit flirty sh ]»s, we (hid a spot a little on the left, called 
Mo laa Sewina Adam, where, aceordin*' to Mohammedan 
li-idili.ni, the aut’el (iahriel first instrueted A flam how to 
adon* his thvalor. On the summit of the hill the place is 
sh iAu wliere Mohamnu‘d used to take his station during the 
pile‘'im:i| 4 e : a small (dnipef formerly smod ov<?r it, hut this 
u as de-^i i-Dved hy the WaUhahiies. The st(*ps and the sum- 
mit are covc ixsl with handkerchiefs to receive the pious yifts 
.‘the pil»;riin.s. The fop of the hill commands an extensive 
])rostn:ct. SfNeral laree ri'servoirs lined with stone are 
di-porsed o\lm* the ]d.nn ; they are filled from a fine a([ue- 
duct whicli supi»hes Mecca with fn*.sh water from tin? 
easiorn mountains.* From tin* summit (d* Arafat, Ihirck- 
Jiardt. counted ahonf three thousand tents scattered over 
the plain ; but tin* greater numherofthe pilgrims were with- 
out tents. Tlie iniml'cr of j)er.sous assemhh;d here from all the 
Miihammcdaii countries he estimatc?d at about, seventy thou- 
sand, and that of tin* camels at from twenty to twt*nfy-five 
Ihousiind. ‘ 'Tlic*re is, perhaps,* says he, ‘no spot on <*arth 
where, in so small a i»Lice, such a diversity of lanyjuayes are 
heard : 1 reckoned iihoiit forty.and have no douht that there 
Were many more.’ Tlie essential part of the. ceremony at 
Mount Arafat consists in a procession of all the pilgrims 
towards the hdl, the sidt'.s of which they cover from top to 
h. it tom : and in In-arin*; a sermon, which is usually delivered 
hy the kadhi of Mecca, ainl whi<*h Ia.•^t.s from about three 
o'clock in till* iifternoun till sunset. No pilyrim, allhouyh 
he m:i\ lia\e n idled all tlie holy plaecs of Mireca, is ontith*d 
1i» the name of /nr// unless ho has been pn*s(*nt on this 
occasion, (Sei* Burckluirdl’s Trnrrh in Arabia^ London, 
Isiu, svo. vnl. ii. p. 40, icc.) 

.\'l\A(iv)N, or ARRAGON, kinydewn of, one of the 
\iruv'm<-i'-. of SiKvin, situated between 10' and 42° 55' N. lat., 
:t.y V\. and \ ‘ 55' \Y. louji., is hounded on the east hy 
F.ilaloma mid jiart of Valencia; hy Navarra and Old 
< asiilc on the west: on the south hy Valencia; and on 
till* imr:li hy the Fvroncos. It extends, in its yireatest 
U'liyth, ahiuit a luuidred and thirty miles from east to west, 
and iWii Imndred from north to south, A ration may he 
eoiupari*d to a larfie basin suiTounded on all sitlcs by moiin- 
t.iins. Tlie l\renean chain an<l its ramifications sejraratc 
it from I'rance, llio Sierras of Molina and Gueneii from ' 
(.'a still*, aiifl those of Morelia from Vnlencln. The | 
principal of these mountains is the f^reat Pyrenean 
ch.iin. The olfsels of !ln’.s ran^c, whieh penetrate into 
Anu^on, form a iniiiiher of lat«*ral valleys with a rapid slope 
to the south. I'akin*? Mnnto Perdido or Mont Perdu, elevated 
I I, His feet above the sea, a.s a central point, the rant^e de- 
scends westward in eight successive steps to the ocean. : 
On the ea.st, the same gradual de.scent is observed us far j 
as the frmitier of Catalonia, where it rises again in the * 
Pena Maladeta to 1 1 ,4*24 feet; it again descends as far as the 
valley of Andorra, where it rises in theMoncal to 10,G63 feet ; 
fiMin which point it makes another inclination, and rises 
again m the Canigii to 9 141, and then makes a rapid de.scent 
tv» tlu? Mcditcrraueiin. This circumstance at first led to 
the en- ineons idea that the Canigii was the highest point 
<'f the rang.?, for a spectator on its summit might observe 
the <*haiu appear to descend in all directions, while the 
dl.'^tancli diminished the apparent height of the other 
sninniits ; hut by exact mcasui-cmonts this error has been 
rectified. 

The first valley of Aragon which we find in the Pyrenean 
(dm in, as we advance from the east, is that of Benasque, the 
capital of which is the U wu of the same name, with a fortress 


and a custom-houso. Proceeding westwards, wc find the val- 
l(?ys of Bi6, Brot6,Tena. the eapilid of whieh last is Sullen, ir. 
till? centre of the range: about two miles from Sallcii i.s the 
source of the river Gallego (an atlluent of the Ebro), and 
not far from it are the mineral waters nf Panticosa ; then 
follows the valley of Canfranc (the Puerto, or opening 
which hears that name, is «7 1 3 feet high) ; those of Aragties, 
Hecho; and the last, Ansd, on the frontier of Navarra. 
Rvt?ry valley is sepnr.ited from tire adioining by the gigantic 
ofrs(?ts of the Pyrenees, whieh, running in an ivregidar 
southern direction friun tins main mass, form these lateral 
valleys. All the summits of the l*yrcnces in this t»art are 
covered with snow nine months in the? yt^ar, and cvc?ii in 
.fune it is fmnd five or six feel deep. The secondary chain 
of this prnviiK’c? is that ealled hy some geographers the 
1 lb(?riaii, which runs in a direction from N.AV. to S.E., under 
I the names of Montes de Oca, 5436 ; Sierra de Moncayo (the 
i Moms (.'annus of the aiilicnts), cdcvati’d 49*21 feet; Sierra de 
j Molina, 4lsB; Sierra of Toniel, 4331, at (ho city of that 
I name; and then oyters Valencia, and terminates on the 
shore of the Mediterranean near the dcsirrto oi' /aft Pd/maw 
I Almost all the rivers <if Aragoiii .have their source in 
these two chairitj of mnnntains, and run in different direc- 
tions to their common receptacle, the Ebro. This river 
(’fosses llu*. province froni N.W. to S.E. and divides it into 
1 two parts almost LCjual. Its atlluents on llu? rigid bank 
I within Aragon are, the Ilnecha, Jalon, llnerva, Agnus, 
Martin, Guadalopc and Mata rrana, which latter serves as the 
line of boundary between .Aragon and (.hitaluna: and on 
the left, the Arvo, Aragmi, Galh*g(.>, and Segre. (See Enuo.) 

Several roads cross the pnvince, pnS'«iiig through ah tho 
principal towns. The (.Janal Imperial de Aragon was com- 
I riiCnced in 1529, hy order of (.'liarles V. Tho water was 
taken from the Ebro at Fontcdlas ; a basin and a house 
w'ere constructed three miles below Tndela in Navarra, and 
tho canal was continued parallel to the river. This work 
was abandoned, and fir>mainoil unfinished for nearly tw’o hun- 
dred years. Under Charles III., in 1 772, the eondiiet of the 
nndertalving w*as entrusted to Don Ramon Pignatelli, a man 
of great activity and skill, under W’hosc direction it was con- 
tinued and carried six miles below Zaragoza. This canal 
crosses the Hueclui, Jalon, and Gnerva. If wc eonsidcr 
it. with resj>ect to its widdi, we may assuredly say that it is 
one of tin? finest in Europe, but the benefits derived at 
present from it are very inconsiderable. There is .sutlicient 
vvat(?r for vessels of fioin sixty to c*iglity tons, hnt in conse- 
quence of the canal not reaching the sea the trade is very 
limited : if (*vi?r tho original project is completed, and the 
navigation coiilinued to Tortosa, the advantages which 
Aragon, Navarra, and C’atalonia will derive from it arc in- 
calculable. In 1819, the produce of this canal amounted to 
nhoul 13,352/. The object of this canal is double, being 
di’signed both for irrigation and navigation. 

The climate of* Aragon varies according to the elevation 
and particular situation of the different districts, hut in gene- 
ral, except on the mountainous parts, it is adapted to most 
of the productions of tcmpc‘rate climates. The W'iiids that 
chietly prevail are the ( ierzo, or N.W., and the Biudiorno, 
or S.E. These two conlinm* during* nine months in the 
year. The period lliul the S. or S.W. blows is very short. 
Tho AV., wdiicli the Aragonese call Ja^uritn, and the Cas- 
tilians /arnnin, is always welcomed hy the husbandman, as 
it never fails to bring along w'iih it abupdant sliow^ers, wdiich 
arc favourable to vegetation. ~ 

The productions of the soil are, wReai, barley, rye, oats, 
Indian corn, leguminous vegetables, esparto, or Spanish 
broom, flax, hemp, sumach, barilla, madder, saffron, liquo- 
rice, fruits, oil, wine, and timber. Tlic productions of 
the mineral kingdom are gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, 
quicksilver, cobalt, alum, jet, coals (near the source of 
tlio Martin, a tributary of the Ebro), and copperas ; few 
of theso mines are now worked. The chief mine is oi\e 
of rock-salt at the* village of Rcnrolinos, near Ahigon, 
which, stippIifiS Aragon and Catalonia with this article. 
Peat turlli, which has been compared with that of Holland, 
is found in the district of Terud, and used for l\icl. Tho 
mountains abound In game; w.dvc.s and bears are likewi.so 
found, oJUl numerous herds of cattle feed in tho vallt?ys. 
Before tlm Peninsular war, the number of sheep was 
2,050. OOO heads. The rivers produce exquiiSite fish, parti- 
cularly trouts and eels ; of the latter, the moat celebrated 
arc those of a lake, or rather pond, near Alc^iAiz. The pro- 
duce of grain and wine is more than biifilcient for the C('Xi« 
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Riimption; but there is a deficiency of horncd-cattle and 
ninles. which are supplied from Frani-e. The industry of 
Ariij; 50 ii is very limited, and consists principally in iiianu- 
fiu-tories of common cloth, hemp sandals, sacks, and trordufre, 
lials, leather, paper, earthenware, and some iron -foundries. 

Arajj^on is, in a considerable dc^j^re**, iinprej^nated with 
salt; the water of many of its ri\ers is as saline as that of 
the sea, particularly the spriiio near Bujaraloz. At the 
bottom of the lake Ciallooanta, hetweem Bello and Tornos, 
fuci and oth<U‘ sea plants arc found. Thermal springs are 
abundaiit both in the P\ renc<JS and the Iberia\i chain. 

Tile province is divided into thirteen districts, or corregi- 
inientos, viz., Alharraein, Aleani/, Barhastro, Benayarre, 
Borja, Calatayud, Cinco-villas, Daroea, lluesea, Jacu, Tara- 
zona, Teriiel, and Zaragoza; the capitals of these districts 
are the towns of the same namt‘, which are likewise the 
prim'ipal towns in the province. 

IMie popidatiou of Aragon, according to the census of 
180.1, amounted to Ga7,37G upon a surfaec of w^uare 

leagues; the number of souls for a l(|uare league being 
5.>.3, a proportion by no means great, even if wc consider 
that monnlains oeenpy a great part of tins surface. (Anthlon.) 
Asso slates the area at 2ti(io s(piarc leagues, of to a 
degree, which is equal to abuiil. lo,.'34G Knglish square 
miles. 

Aragon contains 1 archbishopric, G bishopries, 8 col- 
legiate churches, J.'l'lG parishes, conveins of both 

sexes, military comma nderles, 23 hospitals, 2 iini- 
veisities, 12 cities, 23i) villages. 088 hamlets. Likti the 
rest of the peninsula, Aragtm was sueceasividy under the 
dominion of the Carthaginians, Komans, and (lotiis. Wlien 
the Arabs invaded Spain, thosi? Aragoiu'se who escaped 
the sword of the invaders souglit a Jvfnge in tluj fast- 
nesses of the Pyrenees, where they assembled together in 
the valley of Sobrarbe in Navarra, and chose for tlieir leader 
Garcia Ifuguez, eiillc«l also Jfngo Arkta, on aecount (»f his 
iiimbleuess, about a n. 810, They stipulated with him that 
since i>y common consent tliey had elecli'd liim their chieJ*, 
and put him in posse.ssion of the territory whiedi they had 
wrested from the Mtiors, he was liomid to swear to them, 
first, to maintain their fueros, or privileges, and to improve 
them ; secondly, to divide, with them the territory he should 
conquer from llie enemy; not to enact laws without the 
advice aiul euiisent of his subjticls ; not to declare war, or 
iiiuke eiiher peace or truce with any sovereign, without the 
i\s.'‘eiit of twelve of the most noble and twelve of the ohlest 
and wisest men of the country. The elih'f agreerl to 
these conditions, uu»l declared tliat if he ev er violated the 
compact established betvv<?eii them, they w<?ro free from 
their engagement, and might elect another chief, either 
Christian or Pagan (Zurita, book i. cb. v. p. 0). Tlie Ara- 
gonese, not content with .setting these iKiundaries to the 
royal authority, created a magistrate or ollicer pe<*uliar to 
them, wliom they denoniiiiuted the Justiciu. This oflicer 
was the giuirdiaa of the laws and the mediator between the 
ki r.g and the people. He was at first appointed by the king 
and the Cortes together, and hi.s oflice was for life, Ilis 
person and property W’crc sacred ; he was the supreme inter- 
preter of the law ; to him both king and subjects applied for 
redress against wrong : his decisions were without appeal, 
and he was only answerable to the nation duly assembletl 
in Cortes. Once fleeted, he could neither be arbitrarily 
removed by any power, nor renounce the ofiiec. He had two 
substitutes, or lieutienants, to act for him, when ho was 
unable to perform his duties. These ollicers were at first 
appointed by him, and enjoyed the same privileges as he 
did. Both the jiisticia and his substitutes were chosen from 
the order of Caballeros, or middle class between the nobles 
and the commons. In UGl, a law was enacted by which 
the kings were empowered to nominate the deputies of the 
justicia. TTic Cortes deposited in a box the names of eight 
individuals as candidates for that ofhee, out of which the 
king chose two by lot, when it was necesfiupy to iilii up the 
vacancies of those whose term had expired, or who died. 
Their office lasted only three years, and none could be re- 
elected before tho same number of y ears had elapsed. It is 
impossible to say when the ollicc of the justicia began ; 
Zuritn and all the other historians of Aragon make its 
creation <*.on temporary with that of tho fuero of Sobrarbe, 
but no mention is made of the justicia before the coiu^uest 
of Zaragoza. 

The Cortes were composed of four bmzos^ or orders,— the 
ecclesiastics, the nobility, the caballeros, and the people. 


he Gcclesiastic.s were not admitted into tlie Corto^; until 
.101. (Blanca's Mndo da Proveder en eh. vi. p. N.) 

The first (Jortes. wdierc the brazooi the tiNirrtwidtidrs iw vuux^ 
inons is distinctly mentioned, arc those of Monzon. in 1 13J, 
These orders formc<l one house. Kvery hra/o gave ils vote 
separately, and the majority in each brazo deeideil tlie vote of 
that brazo, but the unanimous consent of tin* four bnizfis was 
requisite to the enactmonl of any law. Anv iiidiv idoal might 
stop the proceedings of the Cortes by giving bis veto in 
writing. The number of the nuldes that gemM iill v sat in tbu 
Cortes wm*c eight ; the ecclesiastic hra/o coiisiMed oV twt nty- 
t]irec,and the cities and boroughs that returned meiub.LM> 
thirty-one. The number of the member^ for \lu» cnio- ;n»d 
boroughs W'as not fixed. In the ('ortes of Zar:ig< zu. d. 
1103, fiflei^n deputies from that cit), boides ninny Ir jo 
Hucsca, Jaca, Calatayud, Daroea, an<l Tarazona wi n* 
sent; and those of Jx'iida, in 121-1, were allcnded ) v ten 
deputies from every principal city and borough in tl-.e r. idn:. 
Thus Aragon had a pojiular representation nearly aeei.- 
tury before any other nation in Europe. 

The (Jortes were suniinoned ])y the king, and were 
also dissolved b)' him. After the t nnvoealimi, tliey nd- 
journed from day to day, for an imlefinite perio<l oi time, 
rile adjournment was made by tin? justicia: if beibn* the 
opening of the sessions, in virtue of bis auth nity, ///c.r t-f 
the Cortes ; and if afler. by the order of the king ;.mi at tlie 
will of the Cortes themselves. \Vhen the king ;ib*<*iitiMl 
himself from the idace where the Cortes w<*re as'^embled, 
th(?y were dissolved. The king presided in the (Urli.-s in 
pcrsoti, and when ho was unable to tlo so, that bod> em- 
powered the crown ]>rinee, or some other individual oj' the 
royal family, to supply his place. 

On the opening of the assembly, a discourse was prn- 
nounecd by the king, calk'd the ftrojuisirinit. In foiuier 
limes every brazo answered separately to the speecb frniii 
the crown, but subsecjueiitly tlie archbishop of Zaiago. i 
addrosscil the king in the name of the four brji/o>. On the 
first sitting every hrazo appointed a certain nuniher (if indi- 
viduals of Ihcir rcsjieclive order to prepare' and pin in a pro- 
per shape the matters vvhieli wen' to lu? laid heluie the 
general iissi'iuhly. 'I’hese were called pt'nmnrfd -rrs, or pro- 
moters, and //’oA/f/o/v’v, or discussers. Of tlie prom(ived«;res, 
two were so by virtue of their ollicc, viz., tlui ai‘ebliisb\j]> of 
Zarago/a for the et elcsiaslie. and Junrdn iif (he same 
city fi»r the coiiimoiis ; (ho were elected by tJieii’ re-.- 

pcctivc brazus. The promiAed.>res projiosj'il (he 'Ohjt c*i ; 
and petitions vvhieli were to iio subjecU’d to diseiission, 
and the traludores I'.vauiiiied and arranged ^In'm in pn..j»er 
order. 

From the first opening id* the Cortes, the justii-i;i m;vs 
obliged to sit in a place liclow the ibronc to hear the g/V/zi ev, 
or grievances, vv Inch any Aragonese had to make agam.>1. 
any individual, high or low, for iniractiniis f)f the Jam 
and ‘ this,’ sav s Martel, ‘was not done by way 'if .Mip)»!i' 
cation, but as a matter of riglil.’ C’erlaiii ollii'.-rs ealleil 
recojcdht'cs and eraminitdnrrs da greffiir.\\ or eolh ctoi '. ami 
examiners of giievances, were appointed, to decide vvlu llirr 
the eoinplaint presented was a eunstitutiuiial greiigi* m iini. 
"When tlie king or any of his minislers were alfeeied by the 
greiige, he was excluded at the time of giving tin senlem a-, 
which was pronounced by tlie juslieia and tlie Corli s. 
Both the positive infraction of the law, and the noniulfil- 
ment of it, were a .subject of grenge. As llii se i‘onij>laiig.s 
were more frequently made by jieiSons ol' rank, snioe have, 
erroneously supposed dial this was a piivili-ge of the nol.d- 
lity : but Blancas says, dial if any ollicer (d the eiie.vn bad 
put to the tort u ri.' (a thing eoutraiy t'» the fnero^) tin* most, 
miserable farmer of the meanest villai'c in the kingdotn, 
the latter had a right to complain to the Cortes, and he 
should not only be attended to, but even bo furnislied by 
the nation with the necessary means for the prosecution ot 
his cause. 

The sarricio or supplies were granted by tbo Cortes, but 
not until the several petitions of the deputies bad been first 
granted. In former limes, it was not called servicio, but 
projlaria or socorro^ offer or succour, and was made not in 
money, but in men. The first time that the kings of 
Aragon asked for the servic io in money was at the Ckn tes of 
Monzon, 1376, when Pedro IV. demanded a certain sum io 
pay one thousand lancers to continue his war with Kraiicc. 
‘The deputies,* says Blancas, ‘ wore amazed at this novelty', 
never before heard of in the kingdom, and answered his 
highness, “that tho Aragonese were not aecusioined to 
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aorvo tlu'ir oxpopt with tlu*ir ]UTS<ms ; tluit it >yiis the 

Juws and Itlour.^ that mtumI Ihfirs w ith monry." ' The lol- , 
lewiii*'- >liU tm»re strikin'^ /hrl is rtronlcMl hy the same liis- 
toriairi -In lln' (.'tale- id* IVniel, tiOth of Miurli, M2H, 
IMisi 1 - .7u;m *le AI:u ‘riiillen, treasurer tu the queen, pre- 
sent»(l to the iral adores <»f the Cortes and the kinjr an 
huiulde jietitiini from /a Schora Urina^ retjuestiiifj: some 
ixeuniary a^siManee for her support; to whudi they an- 
swered that such a thins had iu;\er before been dtuu*. and it 
was their opinion that il eouhl not ho done without « real 
ilelriment .to their tiherlies; a thins whieh Ar Srunra Hvina 
neiiher eould nor oiisht to wish, and tliend'ore they 
Sit Mfnr. to hear putieullv their refusal. Oii tlie treasurer s 
jecpiestins thcui U) eonsider asain, both thoptdition and the 
ans\v«‘r thev had j>iven, their reply was, that tliey stood firm 
to what, thev had said, and they neither eould in»r would 
nller it in the least. In I.’ts:*, IVdro IV. obtained of the 
Cni ti's a loan of fl<niiis, about DOUO/., a hiwn torTiar, 

to he duly returiK'd. In 1112, another sum was lent to 
Fernanilo 1. upon tin* same eondition. In eourse of time 
these debts wen* remitted to the Kin^^s, and by lilllo and 
hull*, the eiislom was introduced of ‘^rantinir supplies of 
uioni'N, the lir-1 of whieh was the one made to Fernainlo c;l 
( aloiico, foi the ('•un[uest of Tunis and Ihioia. The ordi- 
iKirv expenses of thi* slate wa*re defrau'd hy means of eer- 
lain taxi’s i\nposed hy the, Cortes, which were granted j.^ein*- 
rally for six \i ars. 'rhese taxes we,e either direct, as the 
Aorr/ifc, (»r a certain sum t).ud for every cmqde of oxen, the 
muiirtifiif* or propi’rty tax, and the yocai.'c or house tax; or 
indirect, as the or a tax upon the artii les ol* food. 

After the tan’ioil liir which tlii’se e«nitrihutions had been 
o-rauted, noho'ly <*ould exact ihetn, under the pmialty of ex- 


c’oiiiiiiuiii<‘atUi^i. 

'i’he last siltiiifjf of the (\>rf(*s was that called the .so//o, in 
which all the laws tlial had hei’ii enacted wiTo solemnly 
pnwlaiuii-d and sworu |i>, |]r'*t by the kin*^ and the jiislicia, 
and then hy two individuals for eaeli hrazo, and hy all the 
piildie fimctimiarles. The sanction of the kinp: was abso- 
lutely requisite fertile \aiidil\ of any law; if he refused to 
eiNe it, the deputies iiiii^ht insist, with all due n's]»ect, until 
the kiiii: si'^nilied that it was not his pleasure that it should 
he iiisisu d upon any further. Tlniu^h the kin^ was present 
iluriim' the discussion, he was ohli<^ed to leave the Cories 
when tin* vote was t^iveii. 

lU the (.’orles and tlio justieia two deputies were ap- 
pointrd lor each hrazo to .sit iH'riiiauently until the next 
jreneral as'-emhly. Tlie in union W'illi the jus- 

ticia, wivt«‘heil o\er the cihservauee of the law, and examined 
the ai'ctviints, anti every thiuj^ in the fiiiauciai <lepartineul. 

AuMMoilio niany privili'^es of the Aragonese, the most 
imtahle were, the tin la iuani/rstarina^ and those 

tif tin* unttin. My the pri\ iiej^e of the niauifeslaeinn, when 
ain Aragonese was injured hy any tribunal of tlu? kiiitf 
contrary to the fuert)s, hl^ appeared hi'fore the justieia, and 
heiiu;- asketl hy him whethin* he desired to be manifrsfada^ 
if he answered in tin* atUrmalive. he was jdac.od inlhe prison 
i»l' I he justieia, called tlui tiristui of the 77/(/////? .v/nc/ow, and 
his cause was taken frtuu the jud'^es of the crown, and ex- 
aminctl hy the court of the jiK-titna. The privilej^i's of the 
iini>‘ii wen* jxranted by, or rather wrested from, Alonso 111. 
Tliis prituv liaViuji; assumed and exercised the royal dij^nity 
without luiNiu;^ first taken the necessary oath of allu- 
via net? to the eonstilulioii, his subjects formed a union, and 
with the Clorti’s at their lieail, tlireat.en**d to withdraw their 
alleijianci*, unless he cotisented - not to prosecute capitally 
any iiu‘iiihcr of tlie union, not to cause him any injiirv, or 
even to imprison him without previous sentence ofthejiisti- 
eia to that effect, and with the approbation of the majority 
of the tairtes; secondly, that the kin" .should he obliged 
thenceforward to assemble the Cortes every year at Zara- 
j^tv/.a ill the nmuth of September, and to give tlic deputies 
ihi* power ti) appoint Ids ministers, councillors, and other 
tdlicers of the crow n, and even tlio oflicers of his house- 
ludil, with the condition that the persons appointed 
should first swear to advise him W’ell and loyally; and 
that in case h^^ or any of his sucet*ssors infringed any 
of thi*s<j privileircs, the nu*mht»rji of tlu» union W’uidd not 
acknowledge him as their king, and, without any charge 
of treason, might choo>o another. As a security for 
these privileges, s**veiiti*en castles in V'aleneia and Aragon 
wore placed in the hands of the represx*ntatLves of the 
union. This extraordinary trunsaetiuu took place on the 
29th of J^occniber, 12Bti. IVdro IV. abeUsh(.a these privi- 


loge.s ill tho Cortes of Zaragoza, 1.318 ; still the justieia of 
Aragon, in tinion with the diputacion of the C’ortes, j)re- 
served tho con.stitutional right of calling the nation to arms 
against the king, when he invaded the fueros of the kiiig- 
vlom. 

The Aragonese devised an oath calculated to remind 
their moiuirehs of this privilege. ‘ The king,’ savs An- 
totdo Perez, ‘ upon his accession to the throne, kneeling 
heforti the ju.sticia, the latter being seated and with his 
head co\ered, swears solemnly to observe the fueros of the 
nation ; then the justieia, in the name of tho Cortes, says, 
A'ov, (itie ralcmos tonio romo tvxv, os /taremos Htn/ y Se/iof\ 
rtifi laf iiite ntis ^nardris fwefttros Jnents y liberiadey^ tj 
si/to, no : that is, \Ve, who are worth as much as you, make 
you our king and lord, provided you keep our laws 
and liberties, otherwise not’ (Jhdacion do Antonio Perez, 
p. i:i2.) 

Ihuler the monandis of the Austrian dy'nasly, these insti- 
tuliuiis, wliii h had lasted nearly eight centuries, began 
to be imdermiued. The justieia .Tuan do Lanu/a I\’., ha\ ing 
ill virtue of his authority rescued Antonio ]*erez from llui 
grasp of the king and the imfuisition, seeing that the (‘a.-i- 
tilian army wa.s in march to invade the kingdom, called tbo 
t Aragonese to arms, and the prii'sts, both in the ]ml])it ;nul 
I ill ilie conle>sionaI, exhorted the p<*ople to come fbrwanl in 
defence of dieir lihi rty ; hiit the unfurlunatt* L.anu/.a was 
sliainel’ully dt^serted by Ihi* nohilily, inqirisonoil wliilu in 
the perforinuiiee of his duties, and w ithout any trial tmhliely 
beheaded. The king, Philip II., iu a letli*r w rilt<*u with his 
own hand, without any signature of either secretary or 
minister, after the fashion of an Asiatic t\rant. said to bis 
general, ‘ As soon as you r(*ct*ive this letter, \ou are to ]nt»- 
cood to the imjjrisonmoiil and execution of the justieia Don 
.Iiuiii d(' Laiiuza, and lot me hi'ar of his exeeuli' li as soon 
as of his impn.M<nmeiit.' This order was strictly ob(’\ei, and 
between the arrest ami execution of l/.inuza tlien* wiw lady 
the lapse of twenty hours. His charge, says P(‘re/, was his 
arrest, and his defeiiee liis martyrdom. From that lime tho 
eoiistitution of Aragon became an empty souiul ; hut it was 
not actually abolisheil until tho eighteenth century, when 
J^liilip V., the first of the Bourbon dynasty in Spain, aiiolishcd 
it, not only in Mrtuo of tin* sovereign authority residing ui 
him, hut by the right of conquest, as the decree stales. In 
civil concern.s, liovv(‘ver, the Aragonese are still gmeriii’d by 
their own law's, and only apply to those of Castile iu cases 
wht‘ro their fueros are dt‘lieient. 

The crown in Aragon, as well as in all the rest of Sj»ain, 
from the time of the Coths, was elective: and although tin* 
king was generally chosen out of the famih of the di’ci’iised 
monarch, following the order of jirimogeniture, until the fif- 
teenth century, yet inslanct*s may lie addiiet*d I>ol li in A l agoii 
and in C'astile, of the nation having departed fr<»m tliis cus- 
tom, and appointed as successor another in oppoMtion to the 
one who might be called the rightful heir. We are not aware 
that there existed any positive law on this subject, previous 
to the cousliliUiou of 1H12. 

In aeeorduneo with its political constitution, all the other 
codes of Aragon were dictated liy a nioro liberal and Im- 
niaiie spirit than those of the neighhouriug stales; tluis, 
while, in tho surrounding nations, a ciiininiil, or pi*ihaps 
an iniioeent piirson, was iidiiimaiily tortured, the (Jorlc’s of 
Zaragoza, iu Ki’i.'i. declared it unlawful to jmt any Arago- 
nest*, of whatever rank or condition, the torture, or to 
confiscate his projierty ; neither could^ireigners he .subjected 
to it, (*xee]»t for forgery. i 

Aragon w'as formerly the most powerful nation in tho 
Penin.s;:la : it embraced the provinces of Navarrii, Data Ionia, 
and \"alencia ; abroad, it possessed the Balearic ihlauds and 
Sardinia. Fenlinund, the CHilbolic, king of Aragon, was also 
king of the two Sicilies, and by his marriage with Isabel of 
Castile, the two kingdoms of Arugon and Castile were 
united undi’ir one sceptre. 

The Aragonese are sullen and .stern, scrupulously honest 
in keepitig their word ; bravo, tirm, and tenaciously opposed 
to all foreign dothinion ; the firmness of their character is 
proverbial, and .otlen carried to excess. 

A Chronological Table of the Kings of Aragon, from the 
separation of that kingdom from Navarra to its union 
with Castile, showing the years of accession 

A. u. 

10.35. Ramiro, son of Sancho cl Mayor. 

1063. Sancho, son of Ramiro, 

1094. Pedro, son of Sancho. 
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1104. Alonso, Lrotlier of PmIi-o. 

1 i;i4. Ramiro 11., brotlicr of Alonso, 

1147. Polronila, dauj^litor of Rjiiniro 11. Anif^on and 
Catalonia woro nnitiMl by the ninrna^'u of this 
fjiioun to Raiiiuintlo III., count of Barcelona. 

I i<r2. Ahuiso 11., son of Pctronila. 

I I uri. Pedro II., son of Alonso 1 1. 

1214. Jaime, son of Pedro II. 

1270. iVidro III., son of Jaime. 

1285. Alonso III., son of Pcfdro 111. 

12fH. Jaime II., brother of Alonso III. 

14*27. Alonso IV., son of Jaime II. 

144(5. Pedro IV., son of Alonso IV. 

1487. Juun, son of Podn) IV. 

14115. Martin, hr«)tlicr of Juan. 

11 1 2. F(?rnaiido, brother of Enrique III., kin*' of Castile, 
and nephew to Martin. 

1 I in. Alonso V., son of Fernando. 

1 l.'is. .Ilian II., brother of Alonso V. 

I-17IJ. Feriiaiidi) IT., son of Juan TI., married Isabel of 
Castile, and thus Aragon and Castile were 
iinilod under one sceptre in 1516. 

f>oe /urila, Jmtles da Ara^n/i ; Blancas, Rarum Arago- 
(Unnntt^ntarii^ Mndn da jn'oradrr en i^ni'tas ; Martel, 
M>Kln (h refchrnr Fuarns y O/f.sfrra/trias dal Rahio da. 

Ant^^an ; Miiiaiio, Antilion, (iangmJUi da E spa ihi ; Antonio 
PiMH z, Relacinn ; Coxo’s Mamoirs n/ iha tinase af liour^ 
htm, 4'hert? is a work entitled Histnria de la Eamiamhi 
Pnfftici da Aragon, por D. J. de Asso, Zaragoza, 17'JH, 
small Ito. Antillon, in the ju'eface to his Geography, gives 
it a (|ii:ililie(l tdiaraeter. 

ARAL, SEA OF, a great inland lake of Asia, situated 
east of the Ckis])ian Sea, between the forty-third and tbrty- 
sovonth degrees of north latitude, and the lifty-ciglilli and 
sixty second degn'es of east longitude. The only exact 
a-4ri»ncmieal observation which lias been made with thi? 
view of determining the jxjsilioii of the Aral Lake is that 
oi’ Lcmni, who found the longitude of the western shore, 
ill latitude 45^48' 4lf', to be 56^ s' .0!)'' (?ast of the meridian 
of Paris, or 58° 29' 14" east of that of Gn'enwich. Its 
urcalcst Koiglh is about 290 miles from N. to S. ; its breadth 
I'nau E. to W. is irregular, hut it is no where less than 140 
miles, and in sonii* plact's •i.'iO. In supertieial extent it far 
c'xcceds any If ilia in the eastern henhsplu're, except the 
Caspian. Its depth is not great, and it abounds so much 
in sanil-hanKs near its shores, that tlie Kirghiz lisherimMi, 
ns only navigators, arc obliged to use Hat bottomed boats. 
44ic southern extremity is studded with innurncrablo small 
islands at the mouth of the river Aiiioo, and from ihiseir- 
cu III St nice it has received its name, Aral, which in the 
'J’lirliir language .aignilics island, 

"rii«» water is salt, but no experinit‘nt .5 appear as y(‘t to 
h:i\e biM'ii made to ascertain its spoeidi^ gravity, and the 
intun* of its saline contents— how far these are simihir to 
the salts contained in sea-water : the probability is, that 
they are very dilVerent in quant ilit*s, and, in some respects, 
ill their natnrix It would be important to determine this 
with accunicy, in order to compare the results with those 
I'f similar exiieriinenfs in future years; a great diminu- 
tion of its suptM-ficial extent has taken place within a 
V('iy recent period, and seems to he in progress, and it 
woul.l be interesting to know whiM.her any corre.spond- 
iug nicrcase takes place in the saltness of its waters. 
4hvo riMus of <'on«jcferable magnitude dise.hargc their 
waters into this lake; the Syr-daria or Sihoun, the an- 
tiioit laxartes, llows into it from the east; the Amou or 
.Ihoin, the Oxus of the antieiits, enters it from the south. 
'Dio lake, like the Caspian, has no outlet ; and the whole of 
the w atiT supplied by these rivers, ns well as that of some 
iiiiiiop .Mreams, mu.st he carried olf by evaporation. The 
evident proofs of a gradual lowering of the level of the lake, 
wliich we sh-dU afterwards mention, show that the supply of 
water is not etiual to the waste; in the heat of summer, the 
evaporation IVom so vast an expanse mubt he onoruioii.s, 
and the quantity poured in during this periofl must he 
greatly dimini.shcd, for the two great rivers become fordable 
ill places where, in the spring, they are navigable, and the 
chaTincls of the streams which How from the steppes on the 
north become quite dry. 

It has been ascertained, that in this part of Asia the 
continent, ovew an extent of more than 1 8,000 square leagues, 
is depressed lielow the level of the ocean ; the (Jaspian Sea 
occupies the lowest parts of this depression. It was long 


suspected that the Caspian was lower than the Bhu k 
Sea, and the fact wa.s ascertained with great accurai y, 
in the ycni* IHII, by the Russian travellers, Engcl- 
hardt and Parrot, who >vere sent by the Academy of Sri- 
cnecs at St. i*ctersburg to examine the mountainous region 
of the; Caucasus. By a series of levellings at fiHy-oim dif- 
ferent stations across the mountains, anti by means of baro- 
metrical olKServalions, they found the surface of the (Caspian 
to he 514 toises or 448*49 English feet lower than that of tlio 
Blat'k Sea. This depressum extends to a great dislanee on 
tlio north, for by the barometrical measurements of Ild- 
inerson and Hofmann in the years 1828 and 1829, the town 
of Orenhourg, on the Ural or laik river, is onl) iifty-two 
toises or 442*41 English feet above llie Caspian, conse- 
quently very muirly sixteen feet lower than the level of tlio 
Black Sea, Nf)W Orenhourg is 500 versts, or about 445 
miles, in a diixjct line from tlio shores of the Caspii.ii ; and 
Humboldt is of opinion tliat the northern houiida/y of llio 
ilcprcssion runs belwe»*ii the neighbourhood of the towns 
of Orenhourg and Saratov, and cun.seijueiitly includes all 
the country lying helwx'eii the Volga and (lie Ural south of 
that line, thesit rivers being in some places more than 400 
miles distant from each other, lluiiiholdt further states, 
that the great chain of the Himalaya extends westward, 
until, passing to llu; south of the Caspian, it joins the table- 
land of AzenUnjan, soutli-eiist of the C‘au( asus, and forms 
the southern boumlary of the great depression. 

On the north of the Aral Lake is a wild hilly region, thinly 
inhabited by half-civilized noinada* tribes, who are lobe foiinil 
all round the lake, wherever an oasis in the desert enabli s 
man to subsist. The Monghodjar inountains, which occiipv 
the higll(^st part of these steppes, arc a continuation of one of 
the groups into which the great Ural chain divides il^clf 
tow’ards its southern terniination : llui insulated cone, calli-d 
AVrouk, the highest point, is only 9fin feel abo\c ils fia.M'. 
The Urals in (he neiglibourhood ofOrcidjourg are com- 
posed of a red sandstom*, and the same rock cxlcmls into 
llii\s(! steppes of (he Kirghiz. Dr. Pander, the naturali.st, 
atlaehed to the Russian embassy to the Khan of Bokhara, 
found between Orenhourg and the Monghorljar mountains 
the reil sandstoiu? n‘pliu*ed by a pudding -stone composed of 
quartz ]K*l)hles utiitedby a (juarlzoso cement, and tln-ii pa-s- 
ing into a white saiidsloiu?; he ohserveil a stratum ofi’oal in this 
Ih.'d of a brook in this sandstone ; hoKnind tlie puddiiig-sloiie 
covered by a limestone full of slndls, with sharks' teeth, many 
heli'ninites ami aiiiiiionil(‘s, soiiuMif tlu' latter two fet‘l in dia- 
meter ; ami he discovered beds of g\ psuni^ associated w ith the 
limestone : the Monghodjar mountains an* couqiu^i d of llie 
sandstone associated witli porphyry and gri*enstone. I'lm 
hilly region gradually sinks to sandy plains lowanU the MH.tii 
and cast, no hraneh of the Urals being prolonged so iis to 
n*ach any part of the Altai chain. ’ These plains .*ue com- 
posed of clay, marl, and i-alcareous tufa, covercil by Io^'m* 
sand.w’hich is blown up into hillocks from tliirty to fort> Icei 
high, and the aspect of the country is thus changi‘d ai li i* cn cry 
storm of wind. In these desert plains hetwtjcn the ba>e <if 
the hilly region and ihe shores of the Aral Lake are two 
ranges of low» hills called the Gn^at and Little Bonrzoiik ; 
the latter terminates in a promontory, at the north-ta-t 
angle of the lake, but the Great Bourzouk oxlemls cohm- 
derably westw^anl. North-east of the Little Bt)iirz-Mik are 
some hills composed of indurated marl full of marine slii'lls, 
and the formation extends to the shores of tin* lake. The 
hills of Aigour and Sari-houlak, for'y miles inland, are com- 
posed of it, ami they seem to liuve been tlie aiitiiMit .shores 
of the lake. The northern sides of the hills, or tlio.^e sloping 
Jroni \\\Q lake, are gradual and co\e Mlw ilh shruh.s; but 
the side of Sari-houlak na,rt to the lake presents a faci? of 
naked marl, furrowed liy torrents, with conical niass(?s cut 
by precipitous sides from 120 to 180 feet high, and the marl 
contains beds of shells and fishes' bones, from three to four 
feet thick. • I mentioned to our Kirghisians,’ si ys Baron Mey- 
endorff, ‘ tluM races of w'ater on Sari-houlak, and Ihej- asMiivd 
me that their fathers had seen the w'aterin of the Aral Lake 
extend to the foot of this hill, dlthougli it is at present sixty 
versts distant from it. So great a numlx^r of the Kirglusiaii.s 
have told me the same thing, that I consider it as an un- 
doubted fact, and it proves how very considerable, and at 
the same time how rapid, the diminutimi of the w ulers of 
the Aral Lake has hfxjn. It continues to diminish, and one 
of our guides pointed out a place in our route, far inland, 
which he himself reniembcrcd to have seen tlie W’aters reach.' 
This remarkable fact may be compared with the state- 
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ment of Colonel Montoith (Journal of a Tour through 
Azcrdbijan and thr t^horra of the (.uaptan^ in tlic tliird 
volume of the Jottrufd of the Royal Geographical Society), 
that (Jurinff his residonre in that part of A»ia from ISll to 
18*28, the (■aspiuii Sea, ‘as well aa. every other kike in 
IVrsia, had deci-cascd most sensibly in d^pth/ ‘'Jr 

From tho foot of the Mongliodjar mountains to tm banks 
of the Syr-daria, a distance of more than ‘270 miles, not a 
single river traverses the sandy desert, which is covered with 
a number of shallow salt-water lakes, and has tho 

appearance of land froniwhieb the sea has retreated. Tlieso 
lakes are in some places dsM Uj[), and havo leil a cake of 
salt of dazzling whiteness, tiA^ering a hurfaco of sometimes 
six or seven square miles. From tho north-eastern part oi* 
the Aral Lake to the mouth of the 8yr-daria, there is a 
great sandy desert called Cara-Coiim (meaning black sand), 
which is ill some phic‘es 175 nhh‘s broad. The country 
along the banks of the Syr, and especially near its mouth, 
is tolerably fertile, but that fertility is confined to a narrow 
band between the desert of Cara-Coum on the north, and 
one no less sterile on the south, the Kizil Couin (or red 
^oftd), which extends to tho hanks of the Anion, an ocean 
«»f >and without one drop of fresh water. Tho base of the 
Kizil-Coum is an argillaceous red sandstone, which in some 
places rises above the surface ; the plain is covorcMl with 
handy hillocks vising from twelve to sixty feet, and the 
view from the top of one of tlu'se is like looking over a 
bt«)rmy ocean transformed into sand, 

Tho country b<!tween the Aral Lake ami (he (.’aspian. 
the Turcoinanian isthmus, is hut little known, lluuiholdt 
says that the southern prolonguliuii ofthr Ural iiinuntains 
may he followed iVoin the table land of Goiihcrlin.^ k near 
()n!nhourg to Oust-ourt, bt‘tW(‘en the Aral Lake and the 
Cahpian. TJic chain of low hills of the (Jrcut Jlonrzonk, on 
the ncuihern side of tho lake, spreads nut towards tho west, 
a ml turning south extends through the isthmus to within 
ton days' journey of the town of Khiva ; and tln'ro is a 
range of mountains in the isthmus called by the Kalmucks 
Mangi-^lawski (iori. The caravans helwoen Astra'^an and 
Klu\a, and between Orcnlxuirg and Khiva, pass through 
thi'; isthmus, tho route to Oreuhourg l>iug along the shore 
ortho Aral l^nke, and the distance between the two places 
hi'ing about -170 miles. The English traveller, I'honipson, 
w ho lu'eoinpained this caravan in 17 10, doscrihes the lake 
as being hounded on (he north-west by rorky colitis. 

It has been supposed that the Aral Lake and the Caspian 
were at (iiic time united; the (Trcek geographers appear to 
h:i\e been of this opinion, or rather were ignorant of the 
e\i',t»'iiee of thi? Aval Lake, for they make ihi? Oxus and 
the laxartes tlow into the eastern part of the Caspian. 
Hut until we are hotter acquainted with tlie structure of the 
isthmus. 111 * sound opinion can he formed on the suhject- 
That this part of Asia has undergone great changes in 
its physieal stnieturo, and that the relative position of land 
and water has materially altered since the existence of 
the Caspian Sea, there can bo no doubt : but to what ex- 
tent thi.'se liave taken place within the historical mracan only 
bf deli rniincd by a much more minute examination of the 
( inmtry than lias yet been made, and by c-areful researches 
into the naturc' of the organic remains which are imbedded 
in the soil tluat. has been abandoned by the waters. The 
narrowest part of the isthmus is not ic.ss than 150 miles 
wide, and a scries of bannnetrical measurcTnc'iits by Messrs. 
PuJiumol and Anjou of tho French navy, from the Ca.spian 
to ibe Hay of Mortvoy Konltouk, on the western shore of the 
Aral Lake, have proved that the surface of the lake is 1 17 
feet fd}ovr that of the Caspian. 

These steppes and sandy deserts cannot, from their nature, 
support a great variety of animals and plants. Violent 
heals in summer, succeeded by very rigorous winters, are 
unlavnurable to the growth of trees or even of shrubs. 
Poplars and wilhnvs, which attain a height of five or six feet, 
an* met with in groups in those nasp-s where a river has 
overllowed its hanks and deposited a covering of fertile soil, 
or where there are springs of fresh water. A species of 
tamarisk is common, and attains in favoured spots a height 
of twelve or fourti'cn feet, Liliacc^ius plants of the genera 
unthcricunu as^thfulelufi, ico., arc very gene - 
rallv dilVuscd, and their bulbous roots are the principal food 
of the maniiuiterous quadrupeds found in these countries. 
These aio c.hielly of the Muallcr sized kinds, and such as 
hiiyrow in the ground. DilTcrent specic.s of the rat, moiu;e, 
tloriuousey and marmot, are abundant, and tlie Haikul hare 


is not uncommon. Among eattiivorouA animals there arc 
different species of the fox, marten, weasel, &c. For the 
botany and zoology of these countries the reader may con- 
sult Pallas's Traveh, and Dr. Pander s Appendix to A/cj/en- 
dorff e Troveh; A. W. Kephalides, JJe Hietoria Mari.^ 
CattpU; Engelhardt nnd Parrot, Reise in den Kankasus ; 
Meyondorff, Voyage ftOrenbourg d Boukkara; Uuiubuldt, 
Fragme?is Asiatifines. : 

ARALIA'CE.^ are a small natural order of plants, 
nearly related to the umbclliihrous tribe, h*om which they 
are solely known by their young fruit consisting of more 
ports than two. They are frei|ueiitly shrubby, and not un- 
commonly furnished with powerfhl hard prickles ; but they 
often are also herbaceous and unarmed, like umbelliferous 
plants themselves. As an illustration of the order, tho 
American ginseng, Panax quinqucfolium, muy be taken. 



[Pannx quiM»iii*‘foliiiin.3 

1, A barren flower. a. A lV*riil<* iIhwit. 3. Ovnriiim ntul sIvIi'h. 

4, Fruit fill in luilf, with tin* serdn projcrlinir. 

5. A soctuni H seiut, hliou in^ ilx tiMtiiiU* (‘iiibryo. 

This plont, wliicli is nearly related I * the c<*lehrnted sti- 
mulating drug called ginseng by the Chinese (see Pan \x}, 
is found occa.sioiially on the mountains of America, from 
Canada to tlie Curolimis. It has long since been intro- 
duced into our gardens, hut it is nq|r seldom seen. This 
natural order seems to possess litfle& no sensible proper- 
ties, for tho singular invigorating power ascribed to gin- 
seng by the C'hinese is considcrc»d to be apocryphal. 

ARAM. D")K» literally, the high land, is a geographical 

designation given in tho Old Testament to all the countries 
between Plumiicia, Palestine, Arabia, the Tigris, and Ar- 
menia, or to those countries which the Greeks called Syria 
and Mesopotamia (Jcr. vii. 8 ; 1 Kings xx, 26). Aram was 
divided into 

1. Aram of Damascus territory of Da- 

• V T T-; 

maacus, whojN^ rulors waprctl almont continufll war with the 
Hebrews from' the time of David to that of tho Bahyloniuii 
exile (2* $£lii.''viii. 6 ; 1 Kings xi. 24, scq.; xvi. 3. seq.) 

3. D-IS. Aram-Zobah,, winch w'as, according to 

'djf T-: 

Syrian* authorities, Kisibin, the Greek Nisihis. But this 
cannot be, Inscause Nisihin is in Aram Nahnraim, or Meso- 
potamia, which according to Psal. lx., differs from Aram- 
Zobah, The passage to which we refer belongs to tho 
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Enjjflwli autUouzcil version 'of the first verso: ‘When he 
(i:PavMi) Ktrove with Aram-N^araim and with Aram-Zoboh^ 
Wc read also in the Holy Scriptures that tho king of 
Zobah uhtaiued auxiliaries from l^yond the Euphrates irom 
A l ain-N whuraim. According to Benjamin of Xudola, Zobah 
means Haleb, or Al^o. opanheim and Bochart tl^k 
iliat Arain-Zobah means that part of the territory of Haj: 
iinith where tho town of Zobali was situated, not far frona 
Tiiilinor or Palmyra ; because, according to 2 Chr. nii. 3, 4w 
' Solomon marched to Hamath- Zobah, prevailed against it, 
and built Tadmor in the desert/ And according to 1 Chr. 
xviii. 3, Wlien David went to recover his border towards 
tb«? liver Eimhrates, ho slow lladadczer, the king of Zubuh, 
and pursued him to Hamath. We think, therefore, that 
H(Wi(Uh, being a part of Aram, sotnctiinos went under the 
name of Aram-Zobah. The inhabitants of Aram-Zobah 
were frequently involved in war with tlio Ilelirews, I Sam. 
xiv. 47 ; 2 Sam. viii. 3 ; x. f» ; 1 Chron. xviii, 3. Compare 
Hyde s note to page f,0 of D7W mn Oxouii, 

IGOl, 4to. 

3. Aram qf the Two Rivers, is the Mesopo- 

tamia of the (Irecks, or. the countries between the Euphrates 
mid the Tigris (CJcn. xxiv. 10; Dent, xxiii. 4 ; Judges iii. 8), 
whicli was also called Pint an Aram, literally, the flat 

of the high land (Gen. xxv. 20 ; xxxi. 1 S), and »TT\^i the 

field of the high land. (Boehart, Phaleg. ii. 6 ; Wim*r, in 
Knryrlnp. von Ersch and Gruber: MichacBa’ Sjdcil. Geo- 
graph. Hebr., ii. p. 1 1 7, seq.) 

ARAM was, according to Moses of Choreno (i. 13, p. 83, 
ed. Whistun), a conqueror who went from the \\eM(*rii or 
Arainmun or Syrian Cappadocia, or from Armenia Minor, into 
the high-lands of Armenia, and from whom the present name 
of Armenia may bo derived, like Anglia or E^iiglaiid from 
the con([iieriiig colony of tho Angles or A nglt>- Saxons. 
This ciiTumstance explains the lact, that the Aramaeans 
and Armenians are soinotinios corifoundixl (as yva see in 
Sh-aho, I. p. 4J,42, (..'asauh. and I. p. 112. SiohcMikocs), 
and that the Armeniiins thcm^el\es, desccMuling by Ilaik 
IVoiii Noah, do not use the name of Armenia, whicli first 
occurs in Herodotus and other Greek authors, and has 
Ikmmi siiu-e adopted by iTiental writers. 

ARAxM.KAN or ARAM AlC LANGUAGE 

j. 

or from the unusual root which is related to 

the cogiiaie forms D'lH. to he high, 

-T -r “r — T 

or hr was elevated)^ lib*nillv means the Tliglihind-dialect, in 
contradistinction to the lungiuigc of Canaan, or 

tho Luwland'dialcct. TJie Aramaean was thus denominated 
because those parts of Aram which bordered upon Pales- 
liiK? were higlier than the territor) of the Jews, and especially 
higher than the coast of the Mediterranean Sea inhahih'd 
by the Caiiuanites. Thus a designation became current 
which wua improperly ai»plied to t he whole of Aram, many 
parts of which had a lower level than (’anaan, but passed 
under the general appellation of IlighUinds, hecaiiso Aram 
hordorod by Mount Lebanon upon Palestine, and had a higher 
level in all points of immediate contact. Aramaic is spoken 
near Mardin and Mosul (see Niebuhr's Reistebcschreihung 
7iarh Arahien, t. ii. p. 352 ; and its Freiudi translation of 1 7H(), 
tome ii. p. 2 75), whei-e it is asserted that tlie Syriac is also 
spoken in several villages of the government of Damascus. 
Niebuhr calls the ChHstian idiom Chaldee, The Christians 
of Mardin and Mosul write even the Arabic in Chaldee cha- 
racters, and the Maronites in Syriac letters. W. G. Brown 
mentions in his travels that the Syriae is spoken nt Mai ala 
anfl fFara. ('ompare the Journal of a Residence at Bagdad, 
by Anthony Groves, London, 18.32, 8vo. 

The Aramajun language comprises two principal dialects, 
the Babylonian or East-Aramaic. (whicli is usually, but 
improperly, called Chaldee), and the Syriac or West- Ara- 
maic dialects ; both dialects, thougli nearly extimd; ore yet 
spoken by a fewiribes dwelling in the antiimt Aram. ‘Tliis 
fact, inentionod by various travellers, wc find also recordcS 
in tho Journal of Mr. Groves. 

The sections in Daniel and Esra called ChaMde, -and a 
few words in Jeremiah and Genesis, arc tlic luosl antie^t re- 
mains of tho East- Aramaic dialect, which is called bytlfeS Jews 
'Tt'dirs the language of the Talmud, or the language 

of learuing, because parts of Uio Talmud asd manv rab- 


binicai writingii are composed in this idiom, whir!h is now 
usually written and printed in the Hebrew s<iuaro characters^ 
ox i.e, the language of translation, because llio 

; - * T 

Targums of Onkclos and Jonathan are paraplirastic transla- 
tionjof tbe Old Testament into the East-Aramaic language. 

The qtdest spccitAcns of the West- Aramaic are much 
later; tKoy consist of somo Palmyrene inscriptions, om^ of 
which has been referred to A.n. 49. Tho characters of (ho 
West- Aramaic or Syriac difier greatly from the Hehrow. 
(Seoi^or the various Aramaic cliaructers, the articles Esrn a.v- 
Gxio, Chaldi^, Syriac, Assyria.) 

Tlic Arunraie is one o| the^ Shcmilic dialects spoken by 
the descendants of Shem. Marty forms of nouns and verbs, 
whiidi in Hebrew and Arabic arc polysyllabic, are blioi rened 
in Aramaic into monosyllables, line Ihrms of nouns in 
Aramaic aro less numerous than in Hebrew and Arahi^^. 
The dual is rare in the East-Aramaic. The porsona] pro- 
noun of tile sof'ond person singular combines both gemh^rs 
in one form 

Thus we see that the Aramaic has fijwcr grammatical 
forms than tho cognate dialects, but we observe the reverse 
in the following instances. 

Tlie Aramaic lias four active and four passivt> mndilica- 
tions, under every aetive modi fical ion, two participles, out? of 
which has a passive signincaliori, although ihe pasMve mc.di- 
Ih atiuns have llieirown participles. The third perM>n plu- 
ral of the pretiM’iles distiii};iiishes the gc*ndors by means 
of a double fornialiini. A pivst*nt t«‘nse formed by the 
comhiiiatioii of participles with tlic personal proiu>im. 

The Aramaic seem-^ to have fewer words than the Hebrew, 
but an c.'xact notion i»f its lexieograpbicnl extent can hardly 
lie Ibniied till the dic tionary of Bar Balilnl iv [united anil 
has heeoiiHr more generally aecosihle. AbnJJiasan I^a bar 
Bahlti] ctunjiosed bis Syrian lexicon, explained in Arabic, 
in the convent <»f Kvizehaia, about a.u. iHi.b Manus< ripts 
of this Work exist at Oxford, Canibiidge, and Florence. 

While the Jewish comiiiiinily niaiiilained its political in- 
dependence in Palestine, the Hebrew continued to be tin* 
common language of the e«iuntrv, and, so far as wo are able 
to judge, all hough not entirely pure, was, during tJial lime, 
free from any impurlant clianges in those elements and 
forms by v\liieli it uas distinguished fruiii other languages. 
A few foreign vtonls only luid crept in along with liie 
[U'odiu'ts of Ibreign comineree, arts, and inventions: aiul 
tliosi\ in etuisequence of tho want of appropriate leriiis ni 
the language of the eoiintry, rreeived llu* right of cilizcMisliip. 
Even in the (inio of Ile/Lkiah, llu? Hebrew dialect ditlbred 
.so iiuicli from the Babv lonisli- Aramiean, eliiidly, it is pro- 
I hahle, in respect of [ironiinciutuuif that tlie latter scunided 
in the cars of the common ]H;o]jle of Jeriisahnn like an ( ii- 
lirely foreign language, *1101 was inlelligibb' only to tlu* 
[nincijiul utlicers of the court (comp. 2 Kings xviii. 2a i. 
ilut wlicii the As‘,}iiau and ChahUean rulers of Babs loii 
subdued Palestine, every tiling assumed anoflier a -peel. 
TluNlcwsof Palestine lost, with their political independence, 
the independence also of their language. The Bab\li»nir.li- 
Aranuean dialect supplant i‘d the Hebrew, and by degrees 
became the [irevailing dialect of the people. 

The Balnlonisli-Arama*an language wiist very closely 
allied to tho Hclii'cw ; it atood to it in nearly the siiine kind 
of relation. ship as the Lower Saxon does to tlie High (b r- 
man. Both were the un%|)ring of tlio <uiginal Sheniilio 
language, which was used from tin! 'falys in Cappadocia to 
the regions beyond the Tigris, and from the source of the 
Tigris to Arabia. Both of these, as well as the other SIk»- 
mitic dialocts, had the same stock of aiiMcnt radical words, 
and es!?enliiilly the same grammar. The principal features 
of their dilference were, that many words of the old priiiiitivo 
langungi! remained current in one dialect, which were en- 
tirely or partially lost in the other, e.g, tbe verb (to 

expose to the sun, or to dry) in Aramapiin, of wl ich only tho 
noun tt’Q’vy (^un) remained in thc'llubrow. Tliesamj word 

was sometimes in use in both dialects, but in different signi- 
fications. The Babylonish dialCet borrowed expressions IVom 
tho norlhoni Chalda'ans, who made an irruption into the 
country. Traces of such additions sire to be found in the 
nanie.^ of the ofiictn s of state, sind other terms having refer- 
ence to the government. Tlie Babylonish pronnnci vtion was 
easier of utterance, and more sonorous than the Hebrew. 

The numerous ArumsDati colonies (2 Kings xvii. 24> 
which wore substituted for the subjects of the kingdom of 
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IsTsmlt rai*rie<l to Assyria by Slialmanescr, tciainecl their 
former and caused it to spread^ in the neighbour- 

hood of their places of residencci even before the destruction 
of the kingdom of J udah. At a later peruMl, the Babylonish- 
Chaldwari governors wlio ruled over l*alcstino; the standing 
foivi s which they had brought with them for the preserva- 
tion of tramiuilirty, and which were composed of Aramaeans 
and Chaldieans V* Kings xxiv. 2 } ; the host of foreign oflicers 
in their train, and the transactions of all public business in 
I lie Babylonish- AruraaBan dialect, must have greatly tended 
to restrain the use of the national Hebrew dialect, since the 
Jews, who held public ofiicea« or stood in any other near 
c'onnexion with the new rulers, were compelled to become 
familiar with the ordinary dialect of these rulers. There is 
also reason to suppose that the Babylonish had still earlier 
been the court language at Jerusalem (see Kings xviii. 2(i.) 

The Arainaniii language derives peculiar, interest from 
lia\ing been spoken generally by the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, IVoni tin? Babylonian captix ity to tin? final and general 
di.’ipersion of the Jews. ^Ve find that Jesus Christ, when 
n ])eating on the eross the beginning of the twenty-second 
INiilin, iloes not i[Uote the Hebrew original, but the Aramaic 
veisitjn. Many other occasional quotations and cxpressioius 
used in the New Testament and in the writings of Josephus 
indicate the prevalehee of the Aramaic*, language in Pales- 
tine in the age of Christ. The Creek, however, had been 
Vriig firmly established in Palestine, where it was first in- 
Iroilueed by the Macedonian concpiesls, and extended uncler 
the dynasty of the Seleucidie. We know, both from positive 
Ifstiniony and the imlirect evidence of inscriptions, ice., 
Ilial Creek must have been as common in Palestine at this 
period as the French now is in Alsae<?, though it was no 
more the native tongue than the Kreiicb now is in the pro- 
^ince just nieiitioiied. (heck was also the language of 
.science and learning, as it contained nearly all the know- 
ledge w'Jiieh at that time existed. Concerning the language 
of l\ilestine in the age of Christ, compare the dissertations 
Ilf Do Rossi and Praiinkuehe, and a chapter in Hugs inlro- 
diu*tion to the New Testament; which have been translated 
partly in America, by Robinson, in the liihlical 
for ISdl, and partly in Kdinburgh, in the Bihliral Cabinet, 
vol. i The standard work on the Aramaic language 
is, Antirofe Theajj/uti Jla/manrU Grammatirai Si/riane libri 
ires, rum tabulis- raria Scripturce Aramaicce genera cxhi~ 
br?ftibits, liaise, 1827, 4to. 

English readers may compare Yates's Sj/riar Grammar: 
Harris's Chuldop Grammar, 1824, 8vo. ; and D'viC^*llu^n"lSDi 
!i Hi'brew and English J^exicon, containing all the words of 
the Old Testament, with the Chaldee words in Daniel. 
Ezra, and the Targums, and also the Talniudical and 
Rabbinical words derived from them, by Selig Newmian, 
l.,ondon, lSli4, 8vu., price 21.v. 

Strabo calls the Arammans {Geogr. i. p. 1 12,cd. Siebenk.) 
Aofitrlntu; k'ai A jiiqnitoct', and Ap/poi'i;. C'oinp. Stoplianus 
Byz. under *'Api/iir ; and Gesenius, Comnwntar zum Jesaia/i, 
1. i. (i88, to chap. xxii. C. 

ARANDA, DON PEDRO PABLO ABARCA DE 
BO LEA, COUNT OK, descended from a very antient 
and noble family in Aragon, was burn about the year 
1718, and embraced the profession of arras. In 1743 he 
was severrely w'ounded in an engagement sigainst the 
Austrians, near Bologna in Italy, and left for dead on 
llie Held. The day after tlie battle one of his servants 
Jiappened to pass by, and having recognised his master 
among a heap of bodies, procured him the necessary assist- 
niice. Aranda was appointed ambassador to Frederic 
Augustus II., elector of Saxony and king of Polantl. On 
his return to Spain, he was sent to 1‘orlugiil to siqicrscde 
I be Marquis of Sarria in the command of the Spanish army 
then invading Portugal. In August, 17G2, he reduced 
Almeida and other places; and soon after peace was niade. 
In 1765 Aranda was appointed captain-general of Va- 
lenciii, and in the following year lie was called to Madrid, 
that capital being then in a state of yiolent commotion 
against the minister Squilhice. The conduct of Aranda in 
this emergency fully corresponded to the confidence placed 
in his talents. He was honoured with the presidency of 
tlie council of Castile. Not only w^as tranquillity restored in 
that capital, but by making a now municipal division of the 
city, by the eMablisbmenl of a permanent garrison, and by 
Ollier prudent regulations, the count prevented the recur- 
rtmee of similar vints. During his travels in Europe, 
Aranda hud improved his natural talents and knowledge. 


In Prussia, ho had devoted his attention in particular to 
examine the military taeties adopted by the great Frederic, 
which were then the admiration of Europe, with a view 
to apply them to the military system of his own country. 
"With a courage, iirnincss, and perseverance which no obsla- 
clo could daunt, he undertook the reform of abuses in every 
branch of the administration, and the adoption of those im- 
provements of which his country sbiod so much in need. 
He diminished the asylums, confining their number to two 
eliundie.s in the capital of every province, and he reformed 
the municipal system by the establishment of the diputadns 
del conimun, or, deputies of the eoniinons. The coin, which 
was greatly debased, was called in. and replaced by sound 
money ; a now and improved plan wasadojitcd for recruiting 
the army ; the order of the Jesuits was alKilishcd, and new 
houses of education established; and the thickets of tlie Sierra 
Morena, until then the abode of wolves and desperate ban- 
ditti, wen? colonized w’ith an industrious population of (Ger- 
mans, Swiss, and Frtmeh, through the efforts of the ]ihilan- 
thropii! Olavido. Aranda also endca\ oured to check the papal 
power in Spain by reforming the tribunal called the nun- 
riatura^ which he composed of six native ecclesiastics pro- 
posed by the king, and confirmed by the pope, instead 
of a body of Roman jurists ajipointed by the pope alone, 
of which it formerly consisted ; and by establishing a 
law that no papal decree should be valid in Spain with- 
out having first rei^eived Ihi? sanction of the council of (.'as- 
tile. The paaos dr srmana mnta, or, holy week drama- 
tic processions, the rosariost and other pious or rather 
impious exhibitions, were also abolished by him. Thepow’cr 
of the Inquisition w as greatly diminisbeil by the establish- 
ment of a political censorship, and, indeed, had it not been 
for the imprudence of the French encyclopredists, he wviuld, 
perhaps, have abolished that sanguinary tribunal. When 
at Paris, Aranda frequented the society of Voltaire, D'Alem- 
bert, and other philosiqiliers of that period, where he bad 
often ex}iressed bis intention to abolish the Inquisition if 
eviM' he came into powder. Not long after Ins np])ointment 
to the presidency of the council of Castile, an article ap- 
peared in some of the publications of the encyclopaedists 
(see Coxo's 3/e///o/>.¥, vol. iv. eh. (i?, p. 408, 4to. edit. 1S1.5), 
wherein this confidiMitial coiiviTsation was revealed to the 
world. When Aranda read this account, he W’as greatly 
vexed, and said, ‘this imprudent disclosure will ruin mo, 
and foil all my plans.' He was not mistaken in his con- 
jecture : such a ferment was rai.sed against him, lliat fore- 
seeing his ruin unavoidable, he solicited to be iqipointed 
ambassador to France, and retired from the administration 
A. D. 1773. Aranda returned from Paris in Noveiiibin*, 

I 787, but still remained in disgrace, with the honorary title 
of counsellor of state. Alter the accession of (Jharles IV. 
in 1788, Aranda superseded count Florida Blanca in the 
ortice of prime minister (1702) ; but he was not long after 
dismissed through the intrigues of Godoy. He. nitained, 
how'cver, the presidency of the council of Castile until he 
was exiled to his native province, whore he di(*fl, according 
to some authorities, in J 794, and according to others, which 
appear more to be dejiended on, in 1709, leaving behind 
him a young widow, without any children. 

Aranda was a man of profound mind, and of a firmness 
characteristic of the Aragonese. Coxe relates the follow- 
ing anecdote. One day wdien Aranda wa.s urging, with 
his usual perseverance, one of his measures of improvement, 
the king, who had exhausted all his objections against it, 
said : ‘ (Jount, you are as obstinate aa.an Aragonese mule.’ 
‘ Please your majesty,' replied the minister, ‘ I know another 
who is more obstinate than I.' On the question ‘who?’ 
‘Ilis .sacred majesty, Charles III., king of Spain and the 
Indies,' answered Aranda. The king smiled at the sally of 
his minister, and dismissed him with his usual complacency. 
The Marquis Caraccioli compared Aranda's mind to a deep 
well with a narrow mouth. (See Coxe's Memoit's of the 
Ilou/tfi of Bourbon, vol. iv. ch. 67.) 

AHANJAA. [SiiQ SpiDEK.] 

ARANJUKZ (Ara Jovis), a town in Spain ncarthe con- 

II ucnce of the Tagus and Jarama, in a plain surrounded by 
high and bleak hills, in 40® 2' N. lat., 3® 36' W. long., 
twenty -six miles S.S.E. of Madrid. Aranjuez was once 
a country-residence of the master of the order of San- 
tiago; it came afterwards into the possession of the crown, 
and the kings selected it for their residence during the 
spring months, on account of its advantageous situation 
and tlie mildness of its climate. X^hilip 11, was the first king 
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who poMOsscfl it. The palace is a very h.uHlsonic r,fjuare 
building, with Iwcnty-oue windows in iroiit, and a turret 
at e.'H’h extremity. It was designed by the arcliitect .fuaii 
de liern^ra, and was be^un uiuhu’ I'hilip II. : IMiilip V., 
Fernando VI., and Charles 111. continiUMi it. and Charles I V., 
Avho delit;hte<l in this residcMii’O, greatly contributed to its 
embcllishincnt. The f^anlcnis, wliich are watered by the 
Taufus, are particularly admired Ibr their natural beautie.s. 
In the time of the Peninsular war, this place sulfered a 
truly Vandalic devu-station. Not only the {rardens were 
destroyed, but even the Ceres, a fine stalno of the fountain 
of that name, entirely disaj)peaivd. 

The town is of modern <-onslrnction ; the streets are 
broad, very well paved, and intersect each other at rijjht 
aiif^les. Tlie Uidual population of Aranjuez amounts to 
.024.0, which numher is more than doubled duriniL; the resi- 
dence of the court. In 1S08, part of the ”TOuml, w hieli had 
till that lime been uncultivated, and was rctaineil by the 
kinjF us an appondapje to the palace, was let to lariiH*rs, 
and brouj^ht into cultivation by them. Fnan that period 
Th(» population became more numerous ; ami the incn'ased 
pn)duction of t;raiu in consequenee has ha<l con side ra hie in- 
lliieiice on the markets of Madrid. Cdiarles IV. established 
a farm-house and mcnap^erie, in which various forei^^n 
animals were very succcssrully reared. Trees and (»iher 
])n)(lucUons tif distant eliuiates were also eultivaled. The 
loss caiisi'd diiriiyi; the war has been partly repaired. (See 
Minano; Pojiz, carta v. vol. i.) 

ARARAT I he name of a reuion in the centre 

T T 

ol‘ the hij»h-laiids of Armenia, which was imdiided in tin* 
firmer Persian province of Aran, but now in the present 
Russian j^ox of Armenia (2 Kiniirs xix. li7); the 
Aiuneniaus call it to this day Ararat. The mountains of 
this rejriou are called the mounlains of Ararat, on whicli 
the Ark rested (Gen. viii. 1). The whole of Armenia is 
calKvl the kingdom of Ararat (Jer. li. 27). That Ararat 
was oripfinally a name of the region ap])ears from Moses 
of Clioreiie {<Jomin*Ndtntn G(ioi!:raphifff (/niversafis, p. 4G, 
.02), who derives the nanio from Araji Aral, l/ie .spot of 
Antji, who w^as kin| 4 : of Arimmia. in tlie days of Semiramis. 
(See Sehroederi Thesaurus Lin irucp Armeniacce^ p. .0.0 ; sind 
Mo^^es Chorenensis, Hint, Arman, cd, Whiston, pp. 28‘J, fi08, 
;j.os, :i(ii.) 

The untieiit interpreters render Ararat, in Genesis 

T T 

and 2 Kin^s, by the wmrd Arimmia, as Aqiiila did with 
Symiiia<thus, Theodolion, and the Vulp^atc. At prc.sent 
the Armenians (jfive the name Ararat in preference to that 
moinitaiii, which they ciill also Macis or Massis, and the 
Persians, Koh-i-Nuh, the mountain of Noah. (SeeAVahrs 
Asirn, pp. 518* 800, &e. ; Gesenii T/trmnrus'.) 

ARARAT, MOUNT, a celebrated mountain of Arimniia, 
situated to tho south-west of the town of Erivan, ahotit 
fiv(j miles from the ri*^ht hank of the river Aras, the 
antienl Araxes. It rises niaje?stically from the midst of a 
parent plain, detached from the other mountains of tho 
country, in two conical peaks, one of which rises far above 
the limit of eternal snow, llumboldt, oti the authority of 
the Russian traveller, Parrot, states its height above the 
level of the sea to be 2700 toise.s, which is e(|ual to 17,200 
English feet. Thus it is 6389 feet higher than iEtna, 4792 
feet hi;(her than tho volcanic peak of Tenerifie, and exceeds 
by 1528 feet Mont BJunc, tho point of greatest elevation in 
Europe. It does nptt however, ascend to this p^reat hei^rht 
from its base, for it stands upon tho table-land of Annonia, 
which is stated by Ritter to be 7000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The smaller I'ono is separated from the {greater by 
n plain of ^reat extent, and is considerably lo\ver, for the 
snow disappears from its summit in summer, and it serves 
as a calendar to the surrounding people, who regulate their 
agricultural operations by the progress of the melting of tlie 
snow on tho little Ararat. The apiiearancc of this mountain 
is well described in the travels of Sir R. Kcr Porter and of 
Mr. Moricr. Tho former approached it from the nj|rtli, and 
paints in glowing colours the magnificence of tho spectacle 
when ho first camo in sight of Ararat, rising from a w'idely- 
QXtended green plain, fertilized by the clear waters of the 
Araxes, and covered with villages, lie had the advantage 
of seeing it unveiled by clouds from its base to its summit, 
and the ice-clad cones shone with dazzling splendour against 
the clear blue expanse of tho heavens. Mr. Morier, w'ho 
approached it from the south, speaks in strong terms of admi- 
ration of the beauty of its form* Such a mountain must natu- 


rally be .seen from avast duslanco, and it is said to servo a.s a 
hindmark to the navigators of tho Caspian hca. A romai k- 
ahlc circumsiancc, as connocicd with tlic traditions belonging 
to this mounlain has bcou observed, namely, that whtMi scon 
from afar and in certain positions, the summit has a striking 
resemblances to a ship. Tho whole country ]*ound is full of 
traditionary stories about Noah's ark and the flood. Tho 
Armenian.s call Ararat, Massisscusar, or Mountain of tho 
Ark, tho Persians Koh-i-Nuli. or Mountain of Noah. It is u 
common belief that the remains of the ark still exist on liio 
summit, and that the wood is converted into stone. In a 
church at Nova Schamachia, near tho junction of the Aras 
with the Kur, they show a cross, made many centuries ago, 
out of a plank of tho ark. Peter the Great, in 1720, sent 
.some Armenians ami Russians to ascertain the fiict, and 
they rcp<^rtcd that, to their arauzcimeiit, nothing of the kiml 
was to he seen. The report, liowevcr, in no way shook the 
faith of the true bcliever.s ; wiio, wilh great reason, rested 
upon the conviction that the summit of the mountain is 
unapproachable. I’ho Armenian monk who brouglit the 
dank from which the cross was formed, when nearly ex- 
lausted in hiscllhvt, was met by an angel, who had compassion 
on him, and handed to him the precious relic. Tho higher 
ri'gions are usually covered witln'louds, and when these are 
dispersed and the summit is unveiled, the devout Armenian.s 
full on the ground, cross themselves, and pray. At Erivan, 
they slanv tlie spot where Noah first planted the vine, ami 
tho name of another town, Nnchichevan, or Nakhdjovan, 
mcan.s, according to (?hardin, ‘ ]»lace of d(!scent,’ being the 
place w here Noah firsit settled w hen he came out of the ark. 

Several attempts ha\o been made to reach the top of 
the mounlain, hut no one has got much l)t*yond the snow 
limit. Tli(‘ enterprising Tournefort. in 17l)<k made tlie. 
attempt ; but after undergoing great fatigue ho was 
obliged to give it iiji. About twenty-five years ago, a 
Turkish pacha fitted out an expedition and Iniilt Jiiifs 
well supiilicd w ilh provisions at dilferent stations; hut liis 
people sulfered severtdy in their struggle? amid the snow 
and masses of ice in so rarefied an atmosphere, and re- 
turned without aecomplishing their purpose. Fnun all tho 
accounts we have of its structure, there i.s little re»i.son to 
doubt that Ararat is, partly at least, a volcanic iiioiintaln. 
Its conical shape and its detached positiiin are in favour of 
Ibi.s supposition. Tourneiurt, describing the ascent, says, tliat 
they passed over a great and lu.'aiitiful plain to the base of 
the mountain ; that at the hegiiming of the ascent they 
found moving sand, w'hich coniiniied fcir a great way iiji, 
their fe(*t sinking iti it so that they slipped back at eacli 
step, W'hich made the asci*nt exceeding!) laborious; that 
they afterwards came upon sharp fragments whiidi cut 
their shoes to pieces, and then to large blocks piled upon one 
another. This description indi(‘at«?.s a vulcanic nmuntaiii 
covered with ashc.s and lava in a stale of decomposition, hut it 
is rendered still more; clear by w'hat Colonel Monteith says in 
bis Memoir in the third volume of the Journnl of thr (iVfi- 
graphical SnAei//. lie ascended some way up Mount .Vraral, 
and says that he passed great (juan titles uf pumice-stmie. 
On the side of the greater cone there is avast chTi, which 
Tournefort describes as a <leep abyss, with lofty precipitous 
sido.s, and sharp pinnacles of black rock. This cleft is so 
great that it can he seen distinctly from Erivan ; and between 
it and the foot of the mountain there is a succession of Iiav 
round-topped eminences. One can hardly hesitate to con- 
sider this hollow' as (he crater of ar eruption from the side 
of tho mountain, an event whieli would be in accordance 
with the i)hcnoim?na observed in all \olcanos of great eleva- 
tion ; for in these, such as llie Peak of Tenerifie and iEtna, 
there is sehhjiii an eruption from the top, but almost always 
from the sides, as if the great mass heaped up by successive 
ejections atforded a greater resistance to tho volcanic furco 
than the sides. Hut no eruption, nor any indication of vol- 
canic action, has been recorded wilhiii the historical ocra. 
In the Chronicle kept by the monks of the monuitery of 
Kitsc.hmnjad/.en, in w'luch everything rclativo to this sacred 
mountain lias been carefully rceordeu for tho last 800 years, 
there is no mention of any eruption. Many parts of tho 
region around Ararat are decidedly volcanic: Sevcllan, a 
mountain 13,000 feet high, between Ararat and the Caspian, 
is vulcanic, and Colonel Monteith thinks that it has perhaps 
been the latest in activity in that country. Extensive beds 
of lava arc visible on its side, and there arc warm springs 
all round the base. The same traveller, describing the 
lake of Goukeka, or Sevan, a body of water 47 miles long. 
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and in some placos 21 broad, sifiiatod eastward of Erivan 
and between Ararat and iSevellan, says, that ho found on 
its hanks hi>»h i)eri)eiidieiilar elifls of hwa, vast quantities of 
obsi<lian or voleanio urlass seattoivd over the CDUiitry, and the 
sliuro of tlie lake eovi'ied with pumice stone, light eiiuii^h 
to ir)at f)n l!n? water. 

A remarkable! l ireuiiistauco is mentioiUMl hy Touvnehn-t 
eonne<-tefl with Mount Ararat, namely, that the middle 
i\‘gi»)n, aiidevi n the l)orders of the snow Umil, an* inhabitod 
Ijy tigers. IIo says that he sawthem within 700 )ards of 
Ihin, and that he and his people threw themselves on the 
ground fur the sake of coneealinent while the ligcws ])jisst!d 
hy. He adds that the young ones are enuglit in traps by 
the people round the im>uiitaiii to he exliibiti'd iti shows of 
wild beasts throuj'hout Persia. (Tonriiclbrl, f oi/dirf 
.V Lertifil ; Sir R. Ki*r Igni ter's 7Vore/.v; ?,Ir. Morii'rs 
7Vrf/v7v ; Ilninbrjldt, Vrn[^,n,dtis‘ AMuftqtiu's : Von ilolV, 
Grsrhir/iie ifrr yrriunlfi'mi'j^rn (ffr Ei’dnbcrjU'u'hv ; Mou- 
teith's Tout' f ft A“rnfiu fous ) 

ARARAT, or PILDT JSIOUNTAIN. [See Noutii 

C A HOLT N A.] 

ARAS, or ERAS, is a largt» river of Aimmiia, muii- 
lioned hy (Ireek and RoJiian writri:^ under the name tif 
.Ara\<‘S. It rises at nekman in Mount fnnn a 

iiumher of sources, ahout 20 miles S.E. of I'.rzennn, and 
aluuit 3'/* *17' N. lat., 1 1'-' !)' E. li)ng. A hraiich ol' the 
T'Jorth Erator Kuplirati s nsi-s on thi‘ oppiisiu* or woslern 
side of the same elevation, a fa(‘t known to Pliny (vi. Oj. 
Its geiK^ral c'ourse from tins piiiiit. \r, east, with a slight 
deviation to the imilh, thron:,!li Ihiscn and aloin; the* her- 
ders of lln! ])ri»\ineo j)!' t.'ars to wilhin oii;ht or ii-n miles 
of Erivaii, at a place <-alii d Saliathnplios, I’rom this point 
it takes a bend to the S.K. (passing tlie ea'.lerii base of 
Ararat) as far as the rniiis «if old .lella in tlie ])rovince of 
Nuklidjovaii : at Sabathaphns, tiu* fiontiin* i»f Erivan, its 
breadth, aceordiiig to l\»urnefort, is alHiut equal to that 
of the Seine at Paris. Erivan and Nakluljovan an? now i.n 
the Russian proviiieo of i\rmenia, vvliicli was etwh'd hy 
Persia in Is-js. Ih-tween the hend to the S.E. and the lali- 
lude of Ararat, the liver m.iki*s nunuM-oiis vvimlings. Prom 
the ruins of Jnlfa (wilhin a few miles, the nio.4 southern 
point cd* the river's course) the general <'onrse of the river is 
i to the limits of Khaphaii, wlu*re it turns N-bk, rminiiig 
ill this part of ils course, with some iamsiderahle bonds, 
through part of N akhdjov an, Kai)lian, and the Karahagii 
to near .leva!, where it is joinecl by tbe Kiir ((.'ynis) 
coming from the C'anea’«>us. 'fiie united stream, alter 
running about thirty miles east, turns suddenly to the 
south, and entms the Caspian Lake by tbri‘e mouths 
(ahout 31)'-^ 2U' N. lat.) ; a long projecting tongue of land, or 
delta, is bore firmiMl l)ol\vet?n the (Jaspian on the east, and 
the small golf of Ki/ilgal<di on the west. After its junction 
with the Kur, the river separates Great Armenia on the 
Koiith from Sliirvan, and part of the ant lent Albania on the 
iiortli. It-^ length cannot hi* less than (;00 or 700 miles, if 
its general course on our maps is correct ; hut the Djihan- 
Numa assigns to it a length ot’nnlv l,")0 para^angs. 

The Ara.xes receives iiiimer*»us trihiilaries, hut none of 
them are of any c()nsi[h:rahle magnitude compared with 
the chief slroani : on the u«)rth siile, the llassan-(.‘aleh 
in Baseii, the Dcheiikli, which comes fmm a lakt? of the 
Haine name in Cars, and the ArpatchaV (according to 
Kennel, the llarpasirs of Xt'nophon, Attoh. iv. 7) in tlie 
same province; the Arpatcliai nm.s in a dei?p ravine, with 
numerous ruiiiLMl castles on its high hanks; the Zenghi, 
one branch of wlii(di Hows from the large lake Sevan, 
said to ho about jOOO feet above the sea, runs past Eri- 
van, and joins the Araxes twenty four miles from tljislown; 
tho river of Naklidjovaii, ice. Ulher streams of about the 
»anie but few'er in iiimiber, enter it on the south hank. 
Thoro is a btidgo at l>eknuin, one in the ]iroviiice of Raseii, 
a third at Kbaphun, and a fourth at Jevat, below the junc- 
tion of tho Kur. There was a bridge at .fulfa (3b'^ t' N. 
lat.), of which tho ruins remain, and similar traces of 
bridges are seen in other parts of the river. Tho Aras, when 
not swollen by sudden rains or the mtdting of tho snow on 
tho high mountains of Armenia, is easily passed either in 
boats or at the fords, particularly in the upper parts ; but in 
its swollen state the current is extremely impetuous and 
dangerous, lu Khaphau there is a considerable cataract 
at i| place called En»spar; it is mid (Jourmd Amtlhtttr}, 
that tiio fall loaves at the bottom a space wide enougli to 
aUow men and u whole caravan to pass. But thcro is ])ro- 


hably sonus exaggeration in this statement, if these falls avo 
the same which C.%)lonel Monteith describes as not more 
tlian six feet high, and which he considers to he tlie falls of 
Eivspar, or Aras Bar. 'J'liis is probably the eataract alluded 
(.) by Strabo (p. 631), according to wlioni there w^as an old 
tradition, that the Araxes, aftt?r its exit from the high moun- 
tain region, spread out into a great lake, till at lengtii a 
rent was elleeted in the mountain liarrier like tliat which 
made a passage for the waters of the lVnt!iis in Thessaly, 
and tho plain was draini?d. The position of this cataract ap- 
pears also to correspoiul to the gre.it break in the mountain 
cliain w hich ( 'olonel Monteith places about forty miles below 
,Julfa. (St!c Moiiteith's Mirp, and Renneirs Atfas,) 

Many of the atlluents of the Ara\t?s rise in mountains 
covered with oaks, pines, and lirs. The water of the river is 
pure and wlioh'smne. Ilahouiitis in a groat variety of oxeel- 
leiit tish, of which the chief an; tho janar. a fish of large 
.size ami deli(?ate llavour, met with in the province of Bason ; 
the leog, still larger than the janar, a l«)ng slender-shaped 
fisli ; the deghin-port, which sometimes weighs an uklia ( 16 
ounces, if that of Constantinople is meant), and the carm- 
raklii?t (red-skin), so called from its external colour, but 
the llor^h itheir is w bite, 

3'lie Araxes was known to Herodotus, though only from 
hearsay (i. 202, iv -40) ; he descrihi-s it as llovving eastward 
Ironi the country of the Matieni,and dividing at its atijiroacli 
to the Caqiiaii into Ibrty channels, only one of which made 
its way ehsir to the l.ake, the rest being ohstrueted so us 
to form sw amps. This sei'iiis in suhslaiwe to agree with Stra- 
bu's ilescription of the outlets <»!’ tlie (.-vviin and llio Araxe.s 
(]). 5iH ). It is a qiK'stion inueh disputed, what river lliiro- 
dutus means hv the* Araxes; hut wt* think there is little doiiht 
I that he mi*ant the Ara^ of Anm*nia. If this supposition w ill 
not reconcile all the dillieullies, as it eertainly will not, his 
iiinoraiice of the regions Imrdering on the wc?st, east, and 
south of the (’aspian. helps to <‘omplete the solution of our 
(lillieullie.',. (See Mannert, (icn<r,dcr Uriceften und. fiouit^r, 
Armvfticn.) 

Strabo, according to the fashion of his <*i)nntrvm<*n, ex- 
plains the w’onl Araxes as being of (iret!k origin, ami having 
reference (according to its siqqiosed derivation from oiutiTiTut^ 
to .s1rih(\ K)V brroli) \{\ the ga]) whiMi? it pusses through the 
iiioimtaiiis, * 13u! Pimi'iis of Thessalv,’ lie adds, ‘ wii.s 
mice called Araxi's on aeeomil ol* its having sejiaratcal (m/V 
TO If n-o/»^mI;f/t) C)ssa from Olyiiqius hy lormiug tlie gtirge of 
Tt‘Uip(!.’ Such remarks are im*re trilling ; and it is more 
important to obsorvt* th.it the name Araxes was given to 
various rivers and jdaces in countries widely scpavaleil. An 
Araxes (now the lUiud K/ttir) tlovvi?d through iiiountainous 
Persia and entered the J..ake of Baklitegan. Xenophon, in 
his A/iofnisi\\ gives the name of Araxes to the Aborras, or 
( diahorras, now' the Khabour, an alllueiit of the Euphrates. 
Araxus was also the name of a promontory on theM.W. 
coast of the Pedoponiioiis, near the conlhios of Elis and 
Aeliaxi. (See Jo///-//f// AsiotiiiUf* df Paris, No. 71, 1833 ; 
Jourtiof of London. Ocoiintphii'iU Soririi/, vol. iii.) 

ARA'TUS, the aiillmr of an a.sironomical poem in 
Grt'ck, which has come dow n to us. Neither the date of his 
i)irtli uor death is t,*xacily known ; but. from other eireurn- 
stanees, we infer that he miisl have been alive in the 125lli 
Olympiad, that is, lie lived about the time of the first Punic 
war. and Uiiist be placed, as to tho lime of his notoriety, 
between Euclid and Apollonius of Perga, with both of whom, 
in the most extended si?nse, he may have been eonlemporary. 
The materials for his life are chielly eollceled from an anony- 
inons account of him in Greek, printed by Petavius in his 
I ronohjiiifoi, and various scattered notices and allusions in 
classical authors. TJiero are, in fact, three anonymous liAvs 
ol' Aratus, besides the notices in Suidas and Eudocia. All 
that is worth recording amounts to this, that ho was cer- 
l.tiiily horn in Cilicia, some say at Tarsus, others at Soli 
(allcrvvards called Poinpeiopolisj ; tlmt his calling was medi- 
cine ; that he was invited to the court of Antigonus Gonatas, 
king of Macedon, son of Demetrius Polion'ctcs, where ho 
passed Mb rest of his days. It is also stated that he was 
educated by a Stoic named Dionysius lleraclootes jn tho 
principles of that sect. 

By tho desire of Antigonus, Aratus turned the Pftrvnnrmtna 
of Eudoxus into verse. It does not appear wdiether he had 
any remarkable astronomical qualidcation for the task. It 
is a question whether he made any original observations or 
not ; but it is certain, from the eommeiitury of tho celebrated 
Hipparchus, which is yet extant, that he made many altera- 
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lions: for this comtnontator frc(iucnlly dies tho prose of 
Eiitloxns and tho poetry of Aral ns tojjethor. The work of 
the former has not conic down to us ; in fact, Aratiis is the 
second Greek writer on asiroriorny extant, Anh/lyciis heinjx 
the first. Wo are imdined to think tliat Aratos was neither 
an observer nor a mathematician, and for this ri*ason, that, in 
his description of celestial pJienumena, he uses no hif^her 
deirree of precision than mii^hi have been attained by a 
mere spectator of the heavens. For instance : lie deserihes 
file head of tho dratroii as inner setting, hut only just tmich- 
in^ tlie waves. This, at his a*i*a, answered to a latitude of 
7'; but, ill another place, he describes the inlersc'clioii 
,-f the northern tropic and the horizon as if he was iti lali- 
tude 10° 64', more than j^realcn* than the termer. The 
second latitude answers to some of tho southern parts of 
Macedonia. 

Tlie poem of Aratus is divided into two ])aits: tho 
•hfti rnftfiuf or and the ihtirnjfunt or Pmfj^nnsftcs ; 

Ihe first cinilaiiis 74‘2 lines, the second 117. It opens 
willi a de<*laral ion of tlu' depeiidoiice of all things upon 
trhi)sr rhiUh'rn all na n an\ and wlio has f^ixen tlu‘ 
sfar^ as tlu* ^.uides of a‘;ri«:ulluri*. The passaj^e in italics 
(;^ 7 <iM Kirf yl ro,j I'Tn! i>) is ivmarkahlt? as haviii”' been, a! a 
iniicli lat(*r period, quoted by SI. l*a\il in his aiMress to an 
AliaMiiaii audience (Acts of tlui Aposth's, chap. xxii. v. ‘2s), 

‘ I’or in liiiii wt* live, ainl move, and have our heinjjf : as cer- 
tain also (»f f/o/ft' atvn poets have said. For we are al^) hi 
cdlspriiiLT.' If I lie words in italics rejireseiit tho correct text, 
lhe\ remarkahlx serve to sliow the notoriety of the pomii, if 
it he recollected that l*uul was a enuntr\inan of Aratiis; 
but some inaiiuscripl s of the New Testament (see Gries- 
biicb's < <liti«>n) sui>port the readin;^ kuO' lijiftr. 

Aral ns then proceeds to lay down the doctrine «)f tlu* itn- 
iiiovahilily of the earth ami the motion of the heavims round 
a fixi'd axis. lie describes the names and coiiliouraiions of 
all the constellations then in use, their relative liiiu*s of 
n^'iivx Jind seltiiij^c, tlie march of the sun Ihroiioh the zodiac, 
and the milky w.iy, whiidi is described as one of the ;zreut 
circles of flic heavens. The planets are simply nieiil toned 
as hmlii's haxino- «». motion of their own, hiit no idea is ^iven 
of the liMi^th of periods. There is iiolliin^ on the orbit of 
tlie mooli, <a‘ on the uruMiual motion of Ihe sun in longitude. 
'Fliere are many mistakes as to the placing of the stars; for 
e\:uu[)le, it is said that l^yra has none hut small, andCyt^nus 
none but moderate, stars, thoii^di there is one of the first 
inajxnitudo in both. There are various phenotneiia which 
arc iiTiJcoiicilahlo with any one latitiulcN an instance of 
which w<* have n(ttic**d ; and thtM*i! are others wliich <‘ould 
not have coexisted at any one epoch; for example, his seji'i-. 
rate ilescriptiou of the winter and suimner solstice heluiiajs 
to ])eriuds distJint by 900 years fnmi each other. 

Tlio lj»)ok of Pra^nfhsff(\s c-onsists of priMlunious of the 
weather from ohserval ion of astronomical phc.nomena : ex- 
cept that tho celebrated cycle of 1‘) years is mentioned in it, 
it adils iiolhinjL: to onr knowledge oi' the existin'; state of 
astronomy. It contains various accounts of the effect of 
Weather upon animals, with directions, and is, on llu* whole, 
more like the Gcor^trs of VTi*;;!! than any otlier poem of 
aiitiipaity. The latter work contains several imitations of 
the /Vo,»v/OA//cy. There is not a word of u-^lrolo^v either in 
the Phfrnonvina or the Prairnostics. 

Aratus is also said to have written poems on Iloiiu'r, on 
the ///«(/, on osleolojry, on medicine, a hymn to Pan, a lime- 
ral oile on his brother Myris, and a poem called ^kvOiKttv or 
Scythian, More than thirty epistles of his were extant at 
the time of his anonymous bioj;rai)her. 

The niimher of commentators upon Aratus is very ^reat. 
Th(j elep:aiu*e of the verso caused his work to 1 «: for a Iohjl; 
tiiiKi in ciivulation anion*; the Greeks. Petaviiis *;ives a list 
of thirty-six commentaries in Greek; aiiionj; tlu; authors 
of which arc Aristarchus, Gemirius, Kratostlunu^s, and 
Hipi larcdius. The last has come down to us, and owes its 
origin to the difference wliich Hipparchus had observed 
between the descriptions of Aratus and his own ohserxatioiis. 
Accoixlin^ to his account, Aratus had Ireijiiently altered 
lludoxm for tho worse ; but the hitter is also shown to have 
so far fallen short of what iiiij* hi have been expected even 
with tho then existinp; means of observation, that Uelanihre 
conjectures the whole system to ha\e been formed, not from 
the heavens, but from a [;lobe, on which tho stars had been 
incorrectly laid down. 

A full account as well of Aratus as of his commentators 
"Will be found iu Dclambrc’s Hiatoire de I' Ad runomie An- 


ri enne. The anonymous Li/c of Aral ns, as be lore noticed, 
in the I/ranoloj^ion of Petavius, together with tlu? <-pm- 
meulary of Hipparchus and another, which has hemi at’lri- 
hntod snmctiiiies to Hip])archus, sometimes to Kratoslheiics, 
hut which U given by Petavius to Achilh.-s Tatius. 

The Phre/ffunenu was translated into Latin by Cicero 
when a very young man. iSiweral fragments of this trans- 
lation still exi^t, and are given by Gnitiiis in his edition of 
Aratus. It was also translati*d by ( JfrmanicMis ( 'a’sar and 
by Feslijs Avjimus, holli of which versions :in? to he foinul 
ill tlu' same edition, wliieli was ])uhl)sh(*d at Lt*vdcii in 
ItlOO, and confaitis also the original (irei'k with notes. 

There an* inimeroiis eiUtious of Aratus. The first is by 
Ihe ehler Aldus, \'eiiiC(*, 1199, folio; this <*dilion contains 
other writers on astronomy. I'lie latest is by Ibdvker, with 
( India, nerliii, JS'2.S, Hvo. .1. II. \'oss pnhli>hed a critieal 
edition of Ihe Greek text of Aratus, at Heidelherg, ls2l, 
Svo., and accompanietl it with an exeolleiit Genual*, jioetical 
V(*rsion. 

AUA'TUS, son of (!leinias, was horn at Sioyon 271 n.r. 
His nalivt* (*itv, distinguished in the hislon of Greece 
as a school of art more than lia* its ^xditical import- 
ance, had long been hjira''S(‘d by the conllicling pretensions 
of various piM'soUs, who in succi*ssu)n became, lo use tlio 
laiiguage of (Ircoce, its tyrants or \>i*iiices. (.’Icinias hi*l*t 
that precarious dignity Ibr a short lime : hut he was killi*d 
by Ahaiilidas, who assumed his power, and suth*ring a 
like fate gave way to Paseas, who was succeeded by Nico- 
cles. Aratus was but seven years old at his lather’s 
death, lie lied in the tumult, and falhng into liiiniaiie 
and honourable keeping, was e(*neealed for a lime, and 
tlM*n conxeyt'd to Argos. There he grexv up to man- 
hood, distinguished for his bodily poxx'ers, a frec^uentcr of 
the ]jalff‘slra, or ]>lace of exercis(*s, and a frerpicnt vict(»r in 
the rough gumex xvbi('li tlu* youth of Greeci* loxod t«) prac- 
tise aiul xx'erc proud to I'xcel in. Wlu*n Nii'och's succeeded 
to tlu* tyranny, Aratus x\as just ent(*ring upon manhood, 
aiul he became the (ibjeci of that person's especial fear. I'liis 
j(»aloiisy Nvas not unfoiimh'd. Aratus alread) meditated tlu* 
liolil enterprise of n'sloring himself to hi.s nativi! country; 
and lu* endeavoured to associate in his views the numerous 
exiles xvho had been banislu il from Sicyon in its successive 
changes of masters. A fexv cinlv joiiU'd him ; the pivyatcr niim- 
her doubted the capacity of tho >oiing and inexperionced 
jdotter to conduct such an en1er])rise, and shrunk from its 
dangers. He persevered hnxvexer, and carried on his de- 
sign with secresy jind boldness. He deceived tlu* .spies whom 
Nic()cl(»s employed lo watch his rnotioiw, by an alfectatiou 
of careless and riotous extravagance ; and xvhen his plans 
were ripe, he made a night inarch from Argos to Sicyon, 
xvith a small number of followers, xvhom his oxvn rcsoun'os, 
and those of his friends, t*na1)lcd him to arm and retain. 
Tho details of this spirited cnl<n*prise may he read with 
pleasure in his lil'e by Plulandi ; he succeeded in sealing 
the walls, forced his way to the tyrant’s residence, and 
mastered his guard. Nicocles escaped by M*cret passages. 
Aratus iinmediati'ly sent round the city to summon his 
fricmls ; and at hri ak of day tlu? population assembled 
in tlu^ theatre, where pnulaination was made that Ara- 
liis, son of (.’leinias, invited tlus citizens to resume their 
liberties. This striking revolution was effected, ii.c. 261, 
xvillioiit tlu^ lo.ss of a single life, I’ither in the lu?at of contest 
or as a measure of poli<*y or rexeiigi*. Still the iu*xv order 
of things xvas far from being safely es1abli?.hcd. TIoth justic*c? 
and expedience* jiroiiijitcal the restoration of all exiles to 
their cixil rights : and tliose who reluriu d, in number near 
fiOO, naturally s(»ught to l•(‘c<»vc.‘r the pos^^essions xvhich they 
had formerly t*nj«j>ed. This dilliculty cd’ adjusting the con- 
flicting claims tff emigrants and actual possessors W’a.s re- 
cently experienecil in France, aftc^r the restoration of tho 
IJonrhons. Aratus, seeing tlie newly-recox'ored libcM'ty of 
Si(!}on threatened at once by cixil discord and by the arnhi* 
lion of Antigoniis Goiiatas, king of Macedonia, whose policy 
was directed lo the i!sl ahli.shment of tyrants in all the Gre- 
cian c*ilies. gave uj) soiiiclliing of indetumdenco for greater 
security, and ])rocurcd the enrolment of Sioyon as a mem- 
ber of the Achiuan confederacy, [See Acii.iii.] Aratus 
hud cultixated the friendship Cif Ptolemy Euergetes, king of 
Kgypt, by striding presents of the most valuable produc- 
tions of Grecian art ; and ho now undertook a voyage to 
Egypt, and gained so much upon the king's esteem, that 
he preseiitecl him with a large sum of money (150 talents), 
the whole of which Aratus employed, on his return to Greece, 
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in fidtUfyiiig tlic indigent exiles ami re-establishing con- j 
cord. He was appointed coinmissioner, with full power to I 
adjudicate all questions connected with tlicir claims. Un- ; 
willing, however, to l)ear the whole responsibility, he asso- 
ciated fifteen citizens in the task ; which was fulfilled with 
so much justice and liberality, thal the rcstdred exiles 
«;rected a brazen statue of him, with a laudatory inscrip- 
tion, in testimony of their gratitude. 

The talents and services, and perhaps the intrigues, of 
Arutus soon made him cWiun-gcnomI isiraiegm) of the 
Achman league ; which his prudent ^unsels grew 

up from a coi^ederacy of a few hisignificaht cities for mutual 
defence into st fermidahlo Jbody exercising a powerful in- 
lluoncoin Greece. He held this ofiice for the first timeii.c. 
545 ; in which y^? he invaded Locris and Calydonia, on 
the northern side of the Corinthian gulf. Being i*c-electcd 
in 243, after the necessary interval of a year, he conceived 
the project of wresting Corinth from Antigonus. The Aero- 
coririthus, or citadel, was considered the key,, of southohi 
Greece. Antigonus, after long coveting, at last gained pos- 
session of it by treachery, and held it with a strong garri- 
son. But the faithlessness of two soldiers in his service dis- 
closed a w'oak point in the fortifications and a practicable 
f>nih up the precipitous mountain ; and Aratus undertook 
the bold enterprise of mastering the strongest fortress of 
(h’oocc, by night, with only 4U0 men. For the particulars 
of this remarkable escalade w'c must again refer the remler 
to Plutarch. It proved successful, though not without 
much diliiculty ; and the advantage gained was secured by 
the arrival of a larger body of Achaean troops, to whom the 
('oriuthians gladly gave admittance. Early in the morning 
the i'itizcins assembled in the theatre, and Aratus, appearing 
nil the stage in his armour, was received with the warmest 
demonstrations of joy and gratitude. He restored to them 
the ki?ys of the city, whicli, since the reign of Pliiliji ol 
Miicedoii, they had not had in kcjcping, and invited them to 
join the Acliman league. They acceded to the ])roposal ; 
and the Acrocorinlluis was thenceforward occiqiied liy an 
Achccaii garrison. Aratus also gained possession of L<?- 
ebreum, one of tlio ports of Corinth, and befon* the* end of 
Ill's year of oHico prevailed on lh(5 state of Megaris to join 
the "league. Troezen and Kpidaiirus soon followed the 
•example, and the confederacy was further strengthened by 
the friendship and support of the king of Egypt. 

The powerful city of Argos had long been held by a suc- 
^‘ossion of tyniiits. To re-establish the commonwealth was 
;i. favourite object with Aratus ; and he made several at- 
tempts, which proved abortive, not being seconded by the 
temper and wishes of the people. It was not until h.c*. 227 
that Avistomachus, being tyrant for the time, was indueed 
by the counsels of Araltis to resign bis ])(»wcr, and bring 
over Argos to the Achroan league. Cleona', an antieiit city 
of the Argiaii territory, bad become a member of it some 
time befon;. Pldius was adniiticd to it at the same time. 
The resignation of Arisloiiiachus \vas probably prompted by 
the example of Lysiadas, tyrant of Megalopolis, wlio, omu- 
jiiting the virtues and the reputation of Aratus (if Plutarch 
rightly i*epresents his motives), had retired into private life, 
ami induced his city to join the league, n.c. 2.32. Lysiadas 
was rewarded by the ]^opular favour, and was three times 
chosen strategus, alternately with Aratus. Each probably 
felt jealous of the other, for continual bickerings existed be- 
tween them. Lysiadas was killed in battle with the Laco- 
dminonians, about n.c. 225. 

In prosecution of his favourite policy, Aratus made several 
attempts lo drive the Macedonians from Athens. That 
which he could not obtain by ai*ms, ho efibeted by money, 
soon after Antigonus, surnamt^d Hoson, began to reigii, 
n.c. 237, when Diogenes, the Macedonian governor, deli- 
vered up the fortresses which he held, together with the isle 
of Salamis, for u bribe of 150 talents, of which Aratus con- 
tributed twenty from his private fortune. At the same timci 
Angina, Hermione, and a considerable part of Arcadia joined 
the Acliman league. 

It will be seen, on reference to the map of Greece, that 
during a period of about twenty years, in which the alfairs 
of the Achcean league had l>een chielly managed by Aratus, 
that Iwdy had gi-owm up from the union of a few weak cities 
for mutual dofen<!e hito a powerful confederation, including 
the whole northern coast of Peloponnesus from the promon- 
tory of Aruxus to Scyllmuin, witii the lands of Corinth and 
Megara, and the greater part of Arcailia. This change was 
wiottght, in a great measure, by the probity and high personal 


character of Aratus; who, as we are told by Plutarch, even 
during t^o years when the ibrms of the constitution pre- 
vent^! his haring the name of strategus, still had the au- 
thority of the office, * because the people saw that he set 
neither gloiy, nor wealth, nor the triendship of kings, m>r 
the good of his own country, nor any other thing, beluro 
the general advantage of the Achman league.* Accordingly, 
he was elected general oftener, it should seem, than tliclaw 
sti-ictly allowed ; for in a periixl of Uiirty years from liis first 
elevation, n.c. 245, to his death, n.c. 213, he held tho ollicc 
seventeen tiine^ . The loading feature of his policy was tlie 
expulsion of petty tyrants whom it had been tlio 

favourite object of the Macedonian kings to establish in 
all the cities of Greece, as tlio readiest way of retaining 
th^m in subjection; to exclude tho Macedonians from 
Pelo])oniicsus ; and to give vigour to the Greek nation by 
uniting them in one confederacy of well-organized comrai>ii- 
wcalths. We have seen that he succeeded to a great extent 
in tliis virtuous, and judicious, and truly jiatriotic design. 
But he was constantly opposed by the Macedonian kin;.'s, 
Antigonus and his son Demetrius, and very freciuently bv 
the /Etolian.s, a ivarlikc and turbulent p(u>ple, who deriiell 
iniu!h of their wealth from plunder, and were ever opposed 
to peace and to good onler. Hence, though sometiine.^ h d 
to alliance with Iho Acha?ans by a common jealousy of llie 
power of Macedon, they were much more fre([uently arraied 
against them ; and in one of their predatory incursions into 
Peloponnesus, they were defeated by Aratus at l*clleiie with 
considerable slaughter. By this victory Aratus acquired con- 
siilt*riible renown ; for the most part, however, he was iinsuc 
<‘esslul in the open field, and cautious to excess in his imne- 
nients ; a singular fault, in one who was so bold in attempting, 
and so successful in efiecling, the capture of the strongest 
fortresses by sudden assault, a speedes of entcu’prise in which, 
above all others, promi)t coulrivancTe and bold executi»)n are 
re(|uired. 1 1 is piU'sonal courage di<l not escape unqucMiuned, 
and in ecrlain circumstances he doubtless betrayed a weak- 
ness and want of steady ])urp()S(‘. He seems to liave d«»no 
best whore lie had least time for ndleclioii ; ho saw and did 
what was expedient on the spur of the moment, hut lu'ri- 
lated and became perplexed where he had time to dtdi- 
hiu-ate : so that, according to Pol>l)ius, <|ualities totally 
opposite w'cre united in him, and in diflerent eirciimsta nee's 
he was no longer the same man. 

Shortly after the accession of Argos to theAclitcan league, 
war broke out (n.c. 22G) between tho Laceda*monians and 
Achmans ; a war to wdiich neither party seems to have been 
averse. The Acluvuns looked with eontemjjt upon the youth 
of Cleoiiienes, king of Sparta; and Cleouuincs was both 
desirous of military fame, and hoped to find in the events td’ 
war some favourable opportunity tor effeetting the ciiil 
changes at home which he desired. Aristoinachus, the late 
t\ rant of Argi)s, was slrategiis when the wair began. Aratus 
bad dissuaded him from engaging in it, and had sufficient 
inllueiico to prevent his giving battle when the hostile arm icss 
wero first opposed to each other at Pallantium, in Arcadia, 
though the Achmans were 20,000 strong, and the J^aecda!- 
inoniaii army consisted of only 5000 men. Tlii.s raised 
the spirits of the Lacedeemonians, and in the following 
campaigns Cleomcnes was generally successful. He de"^ 
foatod Aratus in the next year at Mount Lyceum in Arca- 
dia ; but the Acluean general retrieved this mishap by 
gaining possession of Mantincia in his retreat. Soon after, 
aiiother battle was won by Cleomenes under the walls of 
Megalopolis, in . wdiicli Lysiadas W'us killed ; and on thus 
occasion Aratus was loudly, and it should seem justly, cen- 
sured for his slackne.s8 and want of enterprise. The war 
languished while Cleomenes was occupied by the revolution 
in Sparta ; but W'lien tlmt was completed, ho resumed liis 
successful career. He regained Mantincia, invaded Aehsea, 
and won a great victory at Dyme; ho look Pellene and 
some other towns ; Argos, Phlius, Kpidaurus, Traszeii, Iler- 
mione, went over to him ; and Corinth passed into his hands, 
with the exception of the Acrocorinthiis, which still re- 
mained in custody of tho Achccans. Aratus, though re- 
elected, had refused to accept tho office of strategus, w hether 
from anger at some censures which had licen passed ou him 
after his late defeats, or from a fear of being unable to ex- 
tricate the Aehmans from tho difficulties in which the war 
with Sparta had involved tlietn. He was much ceiisunjcl, 
both in his owm time and afterwards, for having hi*uiight 
the vessel of the state into danger, and then abandoning the 
helm to others. Though ostensibly in a private station, ho 
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(ionttnued to exeroise bis usual controlling influonco. To 
oxtricato bimself (torn the difficulties in which he was in* 
volved, he adopted the disgraceful expedient of inviting back 
the Macedonians, whom ho had been nt so much pains to 
expel from the Peloponnesus. Ho liad been already engaged 
in negotiation with Afttigonus Doson, during that c^ourso of 
successes which put Ai^s and so many oilier places into the 
hands of Cleomencs. Having prepared the way fljr reconcilia- 
tion, and ascertained that Aniigonus was not unwilling to 
form an alliance with the Achmniis afU'r the battle of Dyme, 
he advised them to make a lonnal application ^ that monarch 
for assistance. Aniigonus, however, required tliai the Aero- 
eorinthus should he plnccd in his hands as tlio price of his 
services ; and this open invasion of the libcrlies of Corinth, 
a confederate city, could not he tolerated. But the voluntary 
revolt of the Corinthians removed this difficulty, and the 
Aehmans forthwith transferred the citadel to the custody of 
Antigoniis. Cleomencs took up a station to ilefond the 
Isthmus, but he was obliged to abandon it in consequence 
of a counler-revolution at Argos, whi<*h returned to the 
Acha*an alliance, and Antigonus entered Peloponnesus un- 
opposcfl (H.c. 224). He took several eiti(*s in Arcadia, which 
he delivered to the Megalopolitans, and going to yligiuiu to 
confer witli the Achaean congress, was appointed connnander- 
iii ehief of the confederate army. In the following year he 
took Teg(?a, Orchomenus, and Mantineia; but this success 
was cnuut(*rhalunccd by the loss of Megalopolis, which Cle- 
onienos plundered, and almost destroyed. In the folloNviiig 
year, h.c. 222, Antigonus defeated C.’leomeues in the decisive 
battle of Selliisia, which put an end to the war. The Mace- 
donian king entered unop]>osed into Sparta, but he treated 
it with respect, and eoulenled himself willi undoing the 
changes which C’leoinenes had made. (Meouienes ticil to 
Kgypl, where he died, and Antigonus died shortly after in 
Macedonia, enjoining Philip, his nejihew and successor, to 
ri'gulate his policy in Creeee stiii*lly by the counsels of 
Aratus. 

Ptjuce fidlowed llu‘ battle Selhisia, ami for a time Pe- 
lop iiiiiesLis was fjiiiet. This, however, was of sliort duration. 
Of iluj eharacttM’ oftlie /liloliau tribes we have already spoken. 
iSomeliines in alliance, sometiimvs at war, with the Acha'ans, 
as their interest prompted, they wert? never in firm friend- 
.shi[) with a pf»ople whose ctaiduct was directed in the main 
to the nphedehng of peace and (U’der, while they led ihem- 
selvcjs a life of rajiiiie, gathering hy the stmng hand those 
luxuries from their neighbours which they were too indolent 
or ignorant to pnjcure by honest industry. A series of 
gross provocations induced the Acha*ans to declare war 
against these turbulent mountaineers. Aratus took an 
active purl in urging this measure, and being elected stra- 
tegus for the ensuing year (it was near the period of chang- 
ing olliccrs when these transaclions occurred), he antici- 
jiated by five days the proper time for entering on his oflicc, 
tliat he might hasten Ins march against the yKtolians, who 
were already engaged in ravaging Messciiia. He failed 
signally in the conduct of this (Mimpaign : once at Caphya*, 
by giving halllc too Inastily, in which ho w'as defeated, h.c. 
220 ; alllerwards hy snlTering the enemy to continue their 
deprcdtiliuns unchecked, and neglecting opporlniiitit?H of 
which a more active general would have availed himself. 
Great complaints were made at the next eongress ; anjl 
Aratus himself seems to have been sensible that his con- 
duct was open to exception, since, in defending himself, he 
urged his former scrvic4\s as a plea for ])assing lightly over 
his error, if it should bo judged that any fault had been 
committed hy him. The appeal "was probably suceossful ; 
and he continued to retain his wonted iiiHucnce. 

In the course of this war, Philip II., the young king of 
Macedonia, acted as general of the Macedonian and Achaean 
army. For some time he observed his umde's dying c^uii- 
munds. and regulated his own conduct strictly after the 
counsels of Aratus; and he displayed such ability, pru- 
dence, and justice, ns gave rise to the fairest expectations 
of liis reign. Some however of his confidential ministers, 
jealous of the inlluencc, and opposed to the views of Aratus, 
used every means to destroy that statesman's weight with 
their prince, and they induced Philip to proctfre the 
election of Eperatus as strategus, an avowed opponent 
of Aratus, to the exclusion of Aratus himself. This in- 
terference produced much discontent among the Achmans. 
The successful candidate was a person of little estimation, 
and humble ability, and affairs went on so ill in his hands, 
that Philip waa forced to seek a reconciliation Aratus. 


The war was then prosecuted with success botli in AiioUa, 
and Peloponnesus. All parties, however, became desirous 
of 2 )oaco. Philip sought to take advantage of the distress 
to which the Homans were reduced by Hannihul ; the 
Achroans wished to conclude peace while the advantage 
was on their side ; and the AStolians were glad to put nn 
end to a struggle in which they had the worst. Peace was 
concluded ii.c. 217, each party retaining what they then 


The extensive prospects of ambition opyncd to the Mace^ 
donian king brought to light the seeds of evil in his character. 
Hitherto his coiiuuc*t towards his Grecian allies had been 
generous and faithful ; henceforth his desire was to reduce 
dll Greece under his power, and he scrupled at few things 
which promised to forward his views. The eounsels of Aratus 
became distasteful to him, and the authority whicdi that 
statesman had insensibly acquired over him became irk- 
some. Latterly indeed the pcjliey of Philip became so hate- 
ful, that Aratus w'ithdrew entirely from his (!Ourt and society, 
fearing to incur the odium of the crimes which he wa.s 
constantly committing. Still the recollection of Aratu.s 
4-hecke(l, and rendered him unea.sy ; and to rid hini.self of 
this restraint (if Plularcirs tale he true, and it is confirmed 
by Polybius), he procured the death of his old friend and guide 
by a slow poison. Aratus felt the hb)w, and knew the au- 
thor ; but feeling that eoiiiplaint was useless, he endured it 
in silence, with the single except am that ho oiu-e ohsorved 
to a friend who was sho*rkod at seeing him spit bluo<l, * Such, 
Cephaloii, are the rewards 4)f the frie ndship of kings.’ ( Poly h. 
viii. 14.) lie died n.c. 213. Tlu* honour of being bis burial- 
place was disputed bet. ween Sicyou and /hgium in Aduea, 
where he died, and adjudged by the Delphian oracle to the 
former. He was splendidly interred there, and a monument 
erected to him. He was honoured hy the Sicyonians as the 
father, founder, and saviour of their city ; ami twice a )ear, 
on the anniversary of his birth, and of the restoralitJii of 
liberty to the city, a religious festival was celcbratcMl in his 
honour. 

He WTote a history of his own times, entitled f ow/wc;/- 
turif's (ending with the year 2*20), which, unfurtunately, 
liavc not come down to us. It lias rt^ceivt'd high prai.se from 
Polybius, as conlainiug ‘ \ ;M*y faithful and clear memorials 
of his own times;' and from th*! close of this work Polybius 
cho.sti lo comnnmee his own history. Ibirliculars of the life 
of Aratus will be found in Pohbiiis, lib. ii. to ix. inclusive; 
and ill Plutarch, I..ives iA' A vat it s\ ami t'h ftmenrs. 

There is a chapter devot<*<l to lliis subject in the Knctjrhi-^ 
prf*dia MvtraprtUitHia^ from wliich the dales Ihm c gi\en some- 
times vary. We have followetl oiir Usnal guide, ('lintoii, in 
h'lH * Fasti llr/lrnici, frnm the 1 2 llli 01\iiip. to the ^leath 
of Augustus.’ See al^o Sclilosstw’s / nirvrfiuihistnriarhc 
Uebersirht (ii. 1.), whose jinlgmeut ou the character of Ara- 
tus is unravourable, and pt-rbaps jnsl. 

ARAUCANIANS, the name given to a South American 
tribe, inhabiting a country comprised belweeii 3(i“ 44' and 
3y 30' S. lilt., and 70"" and 74'^ 3u' W. long., ami bounded on 
the E. hy the great Cordillerji of the Andes, hy tlu‘ Pm ifie^ 
Ocean on the W., hy the river Bio hio on the N., and hy the 
Valdivia or Callaealla on the S. It cxtiuids about Ihii miles 
along the eoast ; the breadth from llu* sea !•) the crest i>f 
the Andes is pcrluqis about miles. The people take the 
name of Araucanians from tin? ]»rovince of Aniuco, w liich 
is the smallest in the .slatt' ; and pridi* thein.^elvi's in being 
called Auca, wliich, according to Molina, means jViink, 
or free. The Spaniards, who bad .stowed in tin* Nellier- 
hinds, and afterwards fought in Cliili, ealli'd the* country 
Araucnniaii Flanders, or the Invincible Slate. The j)ro- 
ductions of the soil are in general l! e .same as Iho.so of 


Chili. 

The leriitory of Annic ania lia.s lieen diiided from time 
iinniemurial from north to .south info four parallel vuthan- 
mapus (olherwist! u rittt.Mi NtbaimajtNs)^ i>r lelrarehies, almost 
i!C|ual ill extent, which an? ciilled lauifucn-mag^u or the inari- 
liim? country, Ir/ran mapa or ])lain (’ountry, ittapi'^c-tnapu 
or country nt the fool of the Andes, and piro-mapu or 
country of (he Ande.s. livery vuthan^inapa is subdivided 
into five ittarehuvs or provinces, an<l every itlarehve into 
nine rehufs or districts. The maritime country comprises 
the provinces of Aruuco, Jucapel, lUiciiru, Boron, and Nug- 
tolteii. The plain country includes those of Kncol, Puretu 
Hcpoc.ura, Muquegua, and Mariquina. That at the foot ef 
the Andes comprises the districts of Marven, Coihuc, (Jha- 
caicQi (jucclicregua, and Guana guu. The proviuce of the 
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Andos was formerly ])ossossc(l by a sopavalo Iribo, ralleil Piu*l- 
chos, which afterwards hi*<‘;nnc united to the Araucaniaiis. 

The froveriimcnt of the Araucnniinis is an»tt)oralical, and 
is composed of three orders: the tnquis^ the upo-almenes, 
and the ulmrnrx. The fuquis arc four indepemlent chiefs, 
oveiy one pre^idinjj: over one viithan**hiu|)vi ; their name is 
derived from the verb toquin, to judge or rule. Thouj^h 
iridopeiideiit of one another, they form a federal union for 
the public welfare. The apo-ulmenes have the command 
of the provinces under tUeir respective toquis, and the 
ulmenes preside over the rehues or districts. The had^e or 
device of the toqui is a porphyry or marhle axe. Tho apo- 
ulmcncs v^tiA ulmencs have staves with silver heads, but 
thi? former arc distinguished hy a silver rin*^ round the 
middle of Iheiv stoves. All these dignities arc hereditary 
in the male line, in the order of primogeniture. Tho toiiuis 
possess but a shadow of sovereignty ; the real ])owcr resides 
in the or o//etoy.>//«/”',the great council, or council 

of the Aniuciinians. Tins dii*t is composed of the toquis, 
the apo-uhiKMies and ulmeiies, and is held U\ some plain 
or valli'v, wlienevcr any alfair of importance is to he decided 
nt)on. Previous to their meeting they have their games 
and sj)or<s. 

I'heir itdmapii or code of laws consists simply of tradi- 
tionary customs. The laws which arc tho most distinctly 
fh'fiiu'd arc those whi<*h regard the district of every toqui, and 
the succession and union of the tclrarchics. The ehn-tioii of 
the principal oHicers in tituo of war and the convocation of 
the di(?t reside in the toqnis. No can ever rule over 

more than one tetrarchy. The suhjcM-ts are not hound to 
render their chief any sort of personal ser\iec cxcc*pl in 
time of war; he supports himself h\ his own private prv»- 
perty. When the male line of the chief becomes extinct, the 
people choose another ruler t>ut of tl>e family that is most 
agroealile to them, but before giving tlu* new sovereign his 
iiower, they present him to the other toquis to be acknovv- 
jedged hy them. 

The crimes whicli are visited with the greatest severity 
of the law are treason, murder, iidult(»ry, theft, when to any 
eonsider.ihle amount, and wilcheraft : the murderer may 
escape punishment hy c«un pounding with Ihcollended family. 
Fathers possess th«! right of punishing their cliildrcn, or 
any other individual of their family, even with death, vvhen- 
e\<‘r tlu'y may think proper. The sorcerer is first tortured 
by fire in order to compel him to deedarje his accomplices, 
and then stabbed. Tlie smaller crimes are punished hy 
tlie law »>(■ retaliation, called hy them Ihaulonro^ Anyone 
toiiinl guilty of a capital (offence is immcdiatidy put to death, 
prisons not being in general use when Molina wrote. 

The military government of the Arancsinians, though not 
more complete than the civil and criminal codes, shows a con- 
sideraldr degree of intelligence. When the council has de- 
cided Aipou war, they pmrotMl to cIuxjsc a commander from 
among the four toquis, hut if none of them possess the ne- 
cessary <inahrications, an idmen, or even any other inferior 
oflicer, is <*hosen. The general having accepted the ollico, as- 
sumes the title of toqui, and takes the axe, which all the oilier 
lo(|iiis are obliged l«) lay down during the time of his dicta- 
torship. This ceases with the war. Uolh the tcKpiis and all the 
other oUicers sw'(*ar allegiance to him : the general then ap- 
points a vi<*e'loqui and llie olliccrs of his staff, thelatter iioini- 
iiating their snhaltcni olliccrs. The vice-torpii is gcaiorally 
takeii frcun lh<! tribe of the Pnclches. A mes<cngc*r, called 
hvrrquens is then sent to announce tin* war to the fricndlv’^ 
trilics, and oven to tho Indians who live among the Spaniards, 
llis credentials consist hi u small bundle of arrows lied with 
a red lliread : if the war has already begun, they put in 
the centre tho finger of a dead enemy. This cx]iedition is 
c'altcd tin? /n/' <»r running the arrow, and is done with 

such secresy, particularly in Mie Y>ossessi«ms of the Spaniards, 
that it has rarely been discovered. Tlie dictator then rc- 
(piires from each of the Uujuis his allotted contingent of 
men, and the levy is made hy tho apo-nlinenes and uhnenes 
without any ditliciilty, as no Araucanian ever refuses to 
come forw’iird iii defence of his eounti*y‘s liberty. Thus 
the army is formed with tho greatest facility and prompt i- 
tilde. It consists generally of five or six thousand men, 
besides a large hiidy of rcMM Ve. 

The Arauc'aiiiaii •wTi'iiy consists of cav^alry and infantry: 
the former was >i'>t known among them before the arrival of 
the Spaniards ; tmt lh«‘y soon reared a fine breed of horses, 
and ill ir>li8 they were able toctpiip Siunu squadrons for the 
field. The toqui Cadeguula was tho first who established 


a regular body of cavalry in 1585. The infantry is formed 
into regiments, each consisting of 1000 men divided into 
ten companies ; every regiment has a flag with a star em- 
broiilercd upon it, whibh is the anus of the nation. Tho 
cavalry is divided in the same way, hut Ukj number of horse- 
men is not always the same. Tlio soldiens vvtiar no uniiorm, 
hut they put on, under their usual dress, a cuirass made of 
leather hardened by means of a c!ortain varnish. Their 
helmets and shields arc also constructed of the same iim- 
terial. Tho cavalry ax*o armed with lances and swords, and 
the infantry with pikes and clubs fin nished with iron. For- 
merly they uned the sling and the how, hut experience has 
taught them that dose combat was moro cftectunl against 
the fire-arms of the Spaniards. The Araucanlans luivc ni!Ver 
been able to discover tlie secret of manufac.tua'ing gunpowder. 
They were at first very anxious to possess it. Having 
observed some negroes among the Spaniards, they supposed 
that gunpowder, from its blackness, was cxtractecl from 
their bodies. One of these poor negroes liaving liad the 
inisfortuno to fall into their hands olfered them the opportu- 
nity of trying the expcrinient. He was first flayed from head 
to foot, and then burnt to eindtu's, but the? result mily served 
to show them the fallacy of tht^ir chemical knowledge. I'liey 
have occasionally made use of the guns which they have at 
difToront tim(»s taken from the Spaniards, lint, perhaps from 
their strong prejudice against anything deriv'cd from the 
Europeans, they have never generally adopted them. The 
army, on itn march, is always preceded hy an advanced 
guard to prevent any surprise. The infantry is usually all 
iiiouutcd on liorseback until they discover the enemy, when 
they imuK'diately dismount and form themselves into coin- 
panies. Each sohlier carries with him his own provisions, 
consisting of some roasted meal or Hour in a bsig, a small 
quantity of which mixed with cold or warm water serves 
them for food until they arrive at the em*my 'a ^territory. In 
this manner their armies, unincuinhered with miy sort 
of baggage, move with great expedition. The prudence 
displayed in their eticumpinents, particularly at night, is 
iidniirable. Having formed an entivnehuicnt round tlu? 
camp with ditches covered with branches of frees iind 
brambles, they ])la(‘e tluar cenlinels aroun«l. Every solditn*, 
to show his vigilance, is obliged to keep a fire all night, before 
his tent. 

Afti.*r tho buttle, (*V(‘ry soldier is the rightful muster of the 
prize which he himself has inudo, hut when the booty h-is 
been lfik(‘ii in common, it is dividecl iMpially among th<*ni 
all, the toqui himself having no greater sham in it lluin tho 
private soldier. 

Oiu? of the laws of the military code of tho Araucunians 
prescribes, that after tbc battle one of tho prisoners must be 
sacrilb’.cd to tbc* manes of tbc* lu^roes who have fallen. This 
ceremony is c*allcd tlu^ prttlonron or dance of the dead. 
Fortunately Ibis horrid custom is so rarc'ly performed, that 
in the s]>aee of two hundred years, it is said, only two of 
Ihesci festivals occurred. 

When the enemy sues for ])cnce, a great congress is held, 
generally in an extensi\c plain between tbc; rivers Jlio-bio 
and Diinquiico, on tin? boundaric.s '' Chili and Arancuiiia. 
The Spanish president and the Ar.mciinian tof|ni, acnmi- 
panied by four deputies from the respective ufhalniapus, 
witliont the unanimous consent of whom the peace cannot 
he ratified, rc'pair thither. The two nations tluai tMicamp 
at the distanec? of two riiilcs from each other. Thoconfer- 
ence i,5 opened hy niaiiy tedious coniplinicnls on csieli side, 
and in sign of reci[)rocal friendship, the staves of the iilmenes 
and that of thc^ Spanish president arc tied together, and 
placed ill the middle of the assembly. An Araucanian 
orator then makes a. long harangue in tho Araucanian lan- 
guage, expatiating at great length on the evils of war and 
the advantages of peace: a similar one from!,, the Spanish 
president is made in rejjly, which is translated word for 
word hy an interpreter, q'iio articles of the treaty arc then 
signed and ratified hy the sacrifice of sevCiial Chilihueques or 
('bilian llamas, with the blood of which tluj locpii sprinkles a 
brunch of cinnamon, and jiresentsit to the president as a 
token of friendship. A festival is then held, in which the 
Spanish ])rcsident dines with the toqui and the ulmcnes, 
and makes them a imignilleent present in the name of his 
sovereign. 

The ivltgious system of the Araucunians is in aceordanco 
with their political system of government. They acknow- 
ledge a Supreme? Heing, whom they call Pillan^ a word de- 
rived from puUU * the soul/ which m^ns the essential soul or 
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spirit. They i:ivo him the cpithetn of Gumu-PiUan, or * the 
Spirit of IIcMven; Vuta-Gen, ' Great Hoinj;/ Vilvnnvnp, 
‘ Creator of All/ &c. The universal K^^vcrnincnt of their 
Pillan is similar to their own. He is the tociui of the 
universe, and has his apo-iiliiieiies and iilmeiies to preside 
over the intV rior ufikin. The priinjipal of these inferior 
deities arc, the/'JpMwawaw/w, or ‘ god of war/ and the Meuleth 
• till! boneUceiit god, the friend of the lunnaii kind/ There 
is also the (tucruhu^ or Uueenvu (for it is indifferent whifdi 
initial letter is used), who is the author of evil. No misfor- 
tune happens to an Araueanian wliicdi is not nttrihuted to 
this malignant being. If a horse is tired, the Guecuhu has 
been riding on its back ; if the earth (juakes, it is because the 
Gueeubu has shaken it ; if a friend dii\s, he has been suflb- 
eated by thii Guocuhu. On the contrary, the good Meuleii, 
by the agency of his celestial ulracnes, is constantly endea- 
vouring to check his malignant influence. These spirits or 
genii are male and female; the former are called CrV//, and 
the \\\X\i.iY AmH-Malu^hen^ or spiritual nymphs, one of which 
latter is constantly attendant on every Araueanian ; and so 
firmly are they persuaded of the truth of this inlluenco, 
that when any one has been fortunate in anything, he cx- 
j)r«!Sbes his satisfaction by saying, A'lc// cai iii Airichi-Mal- 
^ht n, that is, * 1 have my nymph by me/ As their earthly 
rulers require no particular service of them, the Araiuianians 
suppose that the Supreme Being also requires no sort of 
worship; aci:ordingly, they have neither leniples, iilols, 
npr priests, and oiler no sucrifii^es except on some solemn 
cM',ca8ioii, when they offer a llama, and burn tobacco, as the 
incense most grateful to their divinities. They are very 
siqjiM-stitious ; an Araueanian, who faces a cannon with in- 
trepid valour, is terrified at the sight of au owl. 

Orii! of the chief articles of their rcligirin is, the iminof- 
tality of tiio soul. TlK*y acknowledge that man is forniiMl 
of two sub^atices, the anotf or body, and the ufn or ynUi^ 
soul, and that the latter is ancanahi ^ or incorporeal, aiul 
muffcalu, immortal. After Ihcs death of the body, the soul 
IS taken by a spirit to a ])lace called or the 

abode of the men on the other side of (be mountains, which 
place, according to some, is divided into two regions, one of 
bliss for the good, an<l anotlu'rof misery for the wickiMl ; but 
otliers pretend that tbe> will all be there eternally happy, 
and that their actions during the life of the body have no 
inllueuee on their future state. 

As soon as an Araueanian dies, the body is laid upon the 
ground, and all the. frii^iuk of the deceased sit round it 
uttering mournful lamentations for some time. It is then 
placed on a high bier, clad in the richest garments, and the 
night is passed in weeping, eating, and drinking. This 
funeral festival is called curicahuiH or the black festival, that 
c.olour being with them the colour of mourning. On the 
following day, ami sometimes two or three days after deatli, 
tho body is taken to the cJtiin^ or burial-ground of the 
family, which is generally on some high hill or in a w'ood. 
Two young men on liursL*back, running at full speed, pre- 
cede tho funeral proeesbion ; these are follow'ed by tbe bier, 
wJiiiili is carried by the nearest relations of the deceased. 
A number of women aecompany the pr()ce.srlon, uttering 
lamentable cries, and another woman follows behind, slrew'- 
ing tho road with ashes, which they imagine w ill prevent the 
soul ivturning to its earthly ahodi'. \Vhen they arri\e at 
the burial-ground, tbe boily is placed in the graves surrounded 
by his arms if a man, and by female implements if a woman, 
together with several dishes full of victuals, and some vessels 
full of chicha^ or wine. Sonit^limos a horse is killed, and 
buried with the body. It is then covered with earth, ami 
sevcual stones piled up in the form of a pyramid. A great 
cpuintity of chicha is then poured upon it as a funeral liba- 
tion, and the company return home. 

In tho new atato of existence, the soul being free from 
tho incumbrance of the body, pursues with greater facility 
and perfection all the occupations that it had in the body. 
Wives return to the bosom of llieir husbands, and children 
rejoin their parents, but no new children are born. 

They also jireserve the tradition of a universal deluge 
from which a few persons were saved on the toj» of a mountain 
having three points, called by them the or ‘ Thun- 

dering Mountain/ which floated upuii the waters. As this 
deluge was preceded by an cartbquakt! and a vilcanic erup- 
tion, whenever these phenomena take place tbe inbabitants 
betake themselves to one of those mountains in the Andes 
which resembles the Thegthcg, <*arrying witli them an abun- 
dant supply of provisions* and several wooden plates to 


The Araucanlans divide their years into se^SOlIS, 
and dii}s, as w’o do. Their year is .solar, and begins on tbo 
22d of December, or immediately after their summer .sol- 
stice, which they call ihciwnut/iiva?itu, that is, * tho end and 
beginning of tho ytear/ and the winter solstice they call 
udant/iipantu, or ‘ divider of the yi‘ar.’ The.so points they 
determine with some degree of accuracy by tbo solstitial 
sliadows. Their thipafitu, or year, is divided into twelve 
rut/eri, or moons* of thirty days each, and live days are 
added, probaldy, to the last month. They, .name their 
months from some oc.currenee which takes place in each, as 
Avioi’Cayen, ‘ month of the fruit/ wdiich corre.Nponds to our 
January ; Coji-vuyen^ February, or the ‘ harvest month/ ^cc. 
They divide the natural day into two equal parts, and these 
again they subdivide into tw'elve parts, six for the day and 
six. for tbo night; thus llieir lumaiitn, or Ijour, is erjual to 
tw'o of ours. They measure their li(.>urs by the altitude! of 
the suii in the day, and by the stars at night, witliout the 
aid of any instrument.s. In civil ulfairs they reckon tludr 
time by days, mornings, or iiigbis. They diviile the .stars 
into paly con stelhilions, and distinguish them by the number 
of .stars which every one consists of: thus, the pleiades they 
call cajn ]mly or ‘ the ceiistelUilinn of .six/ They also di.'^tiii- 
guisli them from the planets, wdiich they call flatty from Ibo 
verb to wash, supposing that when they set they sink 

into the .sea. They believe them to be inhabited, for wliicli 
reason they call them countrie.s, as ruycti~ma].m, the country 
of the moon. Kclipses are not eonsuiered by these people 
as bad rmieiis, but as simple luilural phenomena, tbe cause 
of which they clo not know. An eclipse of the sun they 
call lay-antUy and that of the muon liupvuypn, that is, ‘ the 
death of the sun or moon.* Comets are eonsidered by tluiiu 
as terrestrial exhalations which become ignited in the 
atmosphere, but they are not terrified by their apjiearanrc. 

The only sciences whicli they cultivate are, oratory, poetry, 
and medicine. Of these sciences oratory is that w hich they 
hold in the highest esteem. The cdJest suii of an ulnien who 
is not a profn-ient in Ibis art is excluiled from the succes- 
sion: for this reason they take their children lot iu*ir national 
assemblies, and accustom them, at a very early period, 
spi'ak ill public. Their poets are called i^rmpiiiy ‘ or lords of 
speech.’ Their poenis, which are Iran^milted iVnm fatber to 
.son, generally liuve reference to the exploits of tlu ir henies, 
and llie nitaisuro most generally adopted in their comiiesi- 
tions is that of eight or eleven s>llabl(!s. I'lun are s(t care- 
fnl to preserve their language in all its [uirity, I bat w hen a 
foreigiu!r settles among them ho is obligt^d Iti change bis 
name for an Araueanian one; even the missionaries lia\e 
been compelled to adopt that praclict', aial to submit to 
bo interrupted in their sermons by their auditory at e\rry 
fault they make. Though many Araucaiiiatis know the 
Spanish language, they will rather submit, on all ])ublic- 
occasions, to the tedious explanation of an interpreter Ilian 
adopt the Spanish tongue. 

The language, though not written by the Araucanians, i-; 
very copious. Molina says that, according tu the vocabularii s 
which are in existence, the best of which ih far fmm perfet l, 
its radical words, which are gcneialU nwjnosjllablcs or dis- 
syllables, amount to 1U7.'I. ’’J'Iic.m' roots are siiscciiliblc of an 
indcfmite inindicr of cuinbinafioiis. Owing lo the want of 
guttural and harsh sounds, and to the great \aricl\ in ao- 
ccntualiiig the words, it ^ery swcict ..ik* harmoniou-. : it.^ 
etymology is very simple and regular. I'bcre is not a .siiigli* 
noun or verb irregular. One declensi(ui •^crvcs Ibr all nouns, 
and tho signs of lliu different <‘a.scs are the same in the sin- 
gular, dual, and plural : tlms they say c^no-///, of the lalhoi* ; 
rhao-pgu-iiiy of tlii! two lathers; and pfi-c/iao~/U, of the 
fallit.Ts, The genders are c(»iifined to wor<ls designating 
aniiuato beings. The ma.^culine is expressed by hunitUy 
a male, and the feminine by a female — g, haen- 

iathehuity a dog, r/o;//oMc/f//n, a bitch. In the inaseuliiie 
the sitni is giiiierally omitted. Tho tnechanism of the eon- 
jugiition is also very simple. Tin* terminations of tbe indi- 
cative prc!sent arc //, imu h I**!- the singular; itu iinuy igu, 
for the dual ; and ig/i, imen, fgc/i, for the plural, which 
terminations are tho same in all tensog. The number of 
ti!nses in tlic indicative and subjunctive is, two for the 
present, ihive for the past, two for the future, and t**.n ao^i^.l>. 
Hie charaeterislie sign of every tense is placed hi..t\vei M 
the radical and tho termination. Thus from cZ////. J give, is 
formed clu-a-n, 1 will gi\e, and elu-bu-n, 1 did give; the 
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pnssivo is forniotl with olii-pfcti, I ani 

; (ilu* iLjo-ii-n, 1 \\ill i>L* five'll, SiibstmitiM'S, atljcc- 
tivo', adverbs, and even inliM-Jections, arc caiivcrtcd iiib) 
verbs bv ad<liii{^ an u to the word— if. du, a du-n, to 
pve; ci/wf\ ^^ood, ntmr-n, to bo "ood ; imty elose, iwn/?, to be 
elose by ; alulii, ab ! aluluH, to feel a pain. Adjectives arc 
eonvorted into abstract substantives by adding ^en to them 
;:r. good ; goodness. Intransitive verbs 

are <*bangt'd into active by means ol* certaia particles: thus 
<h>m ?», to eat, iMn^ to cause one to eat. There is in Ibis 
language a great latitude for stringing wonls together, and 
MTV tdteii a single word expresses one or two sentences : 
thus the word I'ucatiinnmdfypiwn means, ‘ pray e«nue and 
iielp me to build a house which word is eonii)osi‘d of /v/ra, 
a house; tun, build; a sign of tmlreaty ; do, help; 
jHirn, come. Tin? only books existing in. this'liinguage are 
< !itecliisms. sermons, prayers, and niber religions books, 
traiisbiti fl or <-onipo.se<l by the .lesuits, to whose labour® we 
:iri? jiImo inflehted for most of tin? grammars and dictionaries 
of Ibis tongue. 

'rih? pbvsieians are of tbreo classes, — the anipivcs, or 
rm|)iri(s, tile rilous, or methodical, and the murhis, who 
cure by s]>ell ; the first of these physicians employ princi- 
pally siiiii>los in coring diseases, and are excellent practi- 
tioners ; the vUens pretend that all contagious diseases 
]»roct*ecl from insecds. \V1 umi all the eilbrts of the ampives 
and Allens have proved iiiedleient in curing a patient, a 
iriachi is sent for, who, after praidising some mysterious 
i*(‘remonics, ]»retends he has discovered the place where the 
magic poison lies, and reveals the name of the person snp- 
po>.ed to have administered it, hereby very impieiilly en- 
dangering the life of some innocent individual. They have 
likewise two S(»rls of surgeons, — the ^ntm're, Avho cures 
fractnros, dislocations, ulcers, &c.; ami the rnporc, or ana- 
tomizers, so called because they are principally employed 
ill ojMMiiiig the bodies of sueli as die of unknown maladies. 
Hesides tlu! above-mentioned professions, they have iiie- 
ehanics, such as blacksmiths, silversmiths, carpenters, &c. 

The Araiiciinians have as many wives ns they can sup- 
port, or rallicr are able to purchase; but, as in all other 
countries whore polygamy is permitted, it is only the ricdi 
who enjoy this privib^ge : the poor content themselves with 
one or two. Celibacy is disgraceful among them. An old 
bachelor is called rudiiajtni, which means a useless old man ; 
and vuiirpni, a useless old woman, is the word by which they 
designate an old maid. The marriage ceremony is very simple, 
and consists in cairying olfthe bride by pretended violence. 
When the bridegroom has fixed with Ins future father-in- 
law the sum that he is to give him for his daughter, he goes, 
accompanied by some of his friends, to surprise the bride in 
some retired spot; she is then seized, iilaced upon the horse 
of her future husband, and conducted to the house of tlic 
bridegroom, where the nuptial festival is celebrated. The 
first wife, called unendnmoy is always considered the legiti- 
mate one, and respected as such by all the inandorno, or 
secondary wives. Each wife is obliged to present her 
husband e\ery day with a particular dish cooked by herself 
at her own fire. Thus the most ci\il manner of asking an 
Araucauian how many wives he has is, mii'u cuthal^cimi ? 
or, ‘how many fires have you? ' It is, hesides, the duty of 
every wife to furnish her husliand with the necessary articles 
of dress, and with one pondio every year. The Araucauian 
w omen are noted for the cleanliness not only of their houses 
and clothes, hut even of their persons. They comb their 
hair twic,e a da^', and wash their head at least once a Aveek 
A' ith the hark of the quUhiy, ov quit/uja sintonunki, yxhidi 
they make use of instead of soap. Their liahitutions are 
placed near the hunks of rivers, in whic-h, during summer, 
the men bathe several times a-day, and in wdnter at least 
once a-day. The Avomen also bathe regularly, and on the 
vt?ry day of giving birth to a child they wash both the infant 
and themselves in the stream, and then lay it upon a sort 
of riwh cradle, Avhich is hung on the coiling, covered Avith 
st>ri skins, and return to their daily occupations. The child 
is generally unclothed until it begins to walk, when they 
put on it a very loose gow'U. Their moral education is not 
more const niineil than their physical. Their parents instruct 
tbo mules in the nmnageinent of arms, and in speaking 
their language Avith freedom, eleganee, and purity, alloAving 
theni to do everything Aviihout restraint; they very ..seldom 
inflict on them any corptival punishment, as in their opi- 
nion this practice tends to degrade them and make them 
cowards. 


The Araucaninns are of a moderntc stnturo, strong, mu.-:., 
eular, and well-built, and naturally have a very nuirtuil 
air. It is exceedingly rare to find among them a\lefornu‘«l 
person ; not because, as some have erroneously supposed, 
they destroy the infants who are born w ith any imperfiM*- 
tion, but because the imxics of life and other obstacle's, Avljicli 
among civilized nations prevent the action of nature, an* 
unknown among them. Their colour, like the rest of lljo 
Americans, is that of copper, although soineAvhat liLThti r; 
their face is oval, their eyes small, but lively and full of 
exi)ression, the nose rather flat, the mouth pleasing, Avitii 
fine regular teeth; the legs Avell formed and niuscnlar, 
Avilh small and Hat feet. In general, they have no heard, 
because they lake ])articnlar care to eradicate ('very hair 
that groAvs t)n any part of the body except tins lu'ad, th<* 
hair of Avliich they never cut, hut dress it round in tresses. 
Old age is stddoin perceptible in the Araueaiiians hefon? 
their sixtieth year, and it is not a rare occurrenci? to see an 
Araucauian eighty years of age without a single grey hair. 
Frequently they attain the ago of ninety or a hundred years. 
Their moral qualities correspond to the physical. They an; 
bold, intrepid, (courageous, crunstant in enduring the faligiu .1 
of Avar, and fearlessly expose their Uacs Avhen the libcrly 
of their country is at stake. Tlicy are also ex(?ee(lingly 
jealous of their honour; hospitable, honest, grateful, generous, 
and huiiianc to the enemies they base concjiiered ; hut they 
are indolent Avhen not at war, addicted to intoxication, pro- 
sumptuous, and haughty. 

The dress of the men consists of a shirt, a sort of jacket, 
Avith small tight hre(!ch(*s, and a pondio, Avhich is a piece 
of cloth simply Avith a hole in the middle for the head to 
pass through, falling before and behind doAvn to the knees, 
and open at the sides like a cassock. Tho colour oftlu'ir 
dress is generally blue, which is their faAouritc colour. On 
their heads they Avoar a sort of hand like a diadem, Avhich 
in time of Avar is ornamented Avith feathers; they also Avear 
a sasli of dilferent colours round the waist. Persons of 
distinction make use of Avoollcn hoots of different colours 
and leathern sandals, Avhich they call dielle ; but the people 
go hare-footed. 

The dress of tho AA'omcn is very simple and modest, con- 
sisting of a long tunic or goAvn w'ithoiit sleeves, called 
fastened to the shoulders Avith silver buttons ; a sash rouml 
the Avaist ; and a short mantle called ididfu. This dress is 
never altered, hut th(jy an? alloAved to add to it all the orna- 
ments Avhif'h their fancy or vanity may prompt (hem. Tho 
colour of their dress is also blue. The hair is divided into 
several tresses, which they allow to fall doAvn their shoulders; 
their head is adorned Avith false emeralds, caUed llianra, to 
which they attach a high value. They also Avear necklaces 
and bracelets of glass beads, and a sort of square ear-rings 
made of silver. Kvon the poorest of the Araucanian women 
has upon every finger a ring of the same mcial. 

The Araueaiiians build their habitations along the hanks 
of rivers, or in plains w'herc there is a facility for irrigation ; 
and every family is anxious to occupy that piece of land 
which they inherited from their ancestoi*s. They nevci: 
build large toAvns, and much less walled cities, which they 
consider as marks of servitude. 

The games of skill with which they amuse themselves 
are comicari or chess, and the qurdiu, similar to back- 
gammon, both of which they know prcsvioiis to the arrival 
of tho Spaniards. Gymnastic exercises they practise most 
pas.sionately ; besides wrestling and racing, they have a pecu- 
liar game called tho peuco, representing a siege. Twelve 
young men form themselves into a ring, holding each other 
by the hands ; in the middle a child is placcfl ; an equal 
number of assailants attack the ring, and endeavour to 
carry oif the child. 

ISince the first invasion in 1537, the Atittiicanians have 
sustained an almost uninterrupted W’or against tho Spaniards 
for nearly three hundred years. Valdivia, one of tho first 
who undertook the conquest of Chili, founded on the Arau- 
caniati Icrritory the settlements of Imi)erial, Villarica, Val- 
divia, and Angul, all which Avere almost entirely destroyed 
by the toqui Paillamuchu in 1602. The siege of Villarica 
lasted two years and eleven months. The pious Father 
Valdivia, a Jesuit who had been a missionary among the 
Araueaiiians, convinced the Spanish govcrnmcnt'of tho ne- 
cessity and advantage of being at peace with them, and the 
negotiations were in a state of forwardness when the unfor-!|« 
tuiiate circumstance occurred of a Spanish lady, who was 
tho slave of tbo toqui Aucouamoiki making h^r escape, and 
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cdrryinfy with her two of his little children* and four of his 
wivoH and daughters, whom she had persuaded to embrace 
the Catholic religion. The Spanish governor naturally took 
the lady and her converts under his protection. The toqui, 
in high indignation at the loss ho had sustained, listened to 
no further proposals, and the war was again rcnowofl with 
fresh vigour. In 1641 the governor, Marques do Baydes, 
at last entered into a treaty of peace with the toqui Linco- 
pichion. lu 16.05 war raged once moro from causes which 
are not known; and it lasted until 1773, when Spain was 
forced to acknowliMlgo the Araucaniuns as an independent 
nation, and to allow tliern to seiul an aml)assador, who should 
reside at Santiago de Chili. During the lime of the pre- 
sidency of Don Arnhrosio O Higgins this people continued to 
enjoy the blessings of peace ; and we are informed hy Van- 
couver, tliat this enlightened and liuniane governor had in 
some measure siiccoi;ded in introducing among them a 
sj)irit of industry, and that he had the pleasure to see tlunn 
ciidoavouring to excel each other in the cultivation of I lie 
ground, the breeding of cattle, and other peaceful arts. In 
the hite contest between thecoIonii?s and the mother country 
the AraucMiniau toqui promised to observe a strict lUMitrality, 
jinc] was ratthl'iil to his j>roTiiise. Schmitltmeyer, who visi!t;d 
Chili in says, that in the indepemlent army of that 

country some Araiicaiiian youths of the first rank servecl a> 
i»fllcers, and that, according to the opinion of the creoles, 
they fought like Mars, and drank like Bacchus ; * two cha- 
racteristic national features,' adds he, ‘which still appear 
strongly marked in that people.’ The exploits of this war- 
like nafion have been celebratt;d by tbeir enemies. Six 
ditfereiit poems are still inexistence: the best of th(>sr> that 
we are acquainted with is the Araiiratm, by Alonso (b? Kr- 
cilla [sec Krcii.la], who was birnseU’ engaged in the wars 
wbicb he describes in his poem. ( See Molina’s ///a/o/v/ o/ 
(Vii/i\ written in Italian, and translate»l into Sjianish b\ 
Mi'iidoza, Madrid, 17^8, 2 vols. At the end of tin? secoml 
Yidnme is a list of more than sixty wrilm's and works on 
matters relating to Chili. (UnupeiuUt) tlrllu S/nria nafuru/r 
e cirite dr.l Rv^nodi Chih\ Bologna, Anonymous. Vam-nii- 
ver’s of Dtsnorrrt/ to the North Pacific Ocean, vol. 

iii., chap. 5. Schmidtmcyov'a Travels into Chili ttrer the 
Andes in l820-‘il, chap, xv, Febres’s Arte tie la Lcnii;na 
ijeneral del Rcinn dc (Utile.) 

AllAUCA'RlA, ill Botany, is tin* mime of a singular 
genus of gigantic firs, found scattered over Ibc* soulliern 
boiiiispbere. It is known from all the other firs by its sfitl' 
broad leaves, by a long leafy appendage with wliicli tlu* 
scales of its cones arc terminated, and by its anthers having 
many cells. Only three certain sjiecies have beini ib scribeil, 
of each of which we shall give some account. 

Araucaria excelsa^ commonly called tin* Norfolk Island 
Pine, is found not only in tlie spot after which it has hem 
named, but also in several other places in the South Seas, 
as ill New Caledonia, Botany Tslaml, Isle of I’ines, and in 
some parts of the east ct>ast of New Holland. It is described 
as a most majestic tree, growing to the lieight of from Hit) 
to 228 feet, with a circumference sometimes of more than 
30 feet. Its trunk rises erect, and is sparingly co\ered 
with long, drooping, naked branches, towards the extre- 
mities of which the leaves are clustered; Ihcise latter, 
when the plant is young, are long, narrow, curved, sharp - 
poiiiti!d, and spreading, but whem the tree is ohl they have 
a sliorter and broader figure, and are ])rcssed close to the 
hranclies; old and young trees arc consequently so different 
that one would think them distinct species. The bark abounds 
in turpentine ; the wood, which is destitute of that substance, 
is wliite, tough, and clostj-grained. It was once expected that 
this tree would have been valuable for its timber, and that 
it would have afforded spars for the navy of great size ; Imt 
it has been found on trial to be too heavy, and so unsound, 
that Captain Hunter could only find seven trees fit for use 
out of thirty-four that he causecl to be felled. Its wood is, 
however, useftil for carpenters' indoor work. Several speci- 
mens of this tree exist in the colle<*ti»ins of this country. 
Unfortunately it will not live in the open air in the winter, 
and its growtri is so rapid as to render it very soon too large 
for the loftiest greenhouses. A supposed specie.H, t ailed the 
Moreton Bay Pine, or Araucaria (Junnintrhami, is scarcely 
distinguishable from this. It is a highly iuterestiug fact, 
that a plant very nearly the same as this araucaria excelsa 
certainly once grew in Great Britain. Remains of it have 
been found in the lias of Dorsetshire, and have been figured 
in the Fossil Flora, under the name of Araucaria prinueva. 
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A, imhricata^ is a milile species, inhabiting the mountain?* ol 
the Araiicaiiian Indians in South America, whence the naim* 
of the genus derives its origin. 'I'liis species has its braiiclu's 
(•l(»sely covcrcil with broad, lance hba|i(*(l, very rigirl and 
pungent dark-green leaves; it produces its branches in 
circles around its (‘rect stem ; and when old it acquires an 
appearance not very unlike that of the Norfolk Islaml pine, 
)iiiy it is much less graceful. Its wood is said to lx; durable. 
1 and it yields a great quantity of resin. It is c‘\pccti'd m bo 
I naturalised in this country, as some individuals now exist 
I as far north as London, which have siir\ ived several win- 
ters with hut litiK? protection. It is, however, not a llati^t 
of so low a latitudi' as is (!ommon1y snpposc<l, and does n *1 
t;xist on the mountaiiiK farther to the southward than the 
volcano of Villarica 

Araucaria Rrasilicnsis is ext remedy like the last, Imt tin* 
leaves are longer, weaker, and less densely imbricated ; and 
it is much more impatient of cold. It is found wiM in tin* 
southern provinces of Brazil. 

All the.se species are iniiltipliixl with ditlhoilty, unless hy 
their seeds; and the latter are s selclnm hruiight to Kng- 
land in a living stale, as fo render ail the .*ipeeies still ex- 
tremely rare. Travellers nia.v, ho\\e\er, bring flicin home 
ill safety, by packing IIhmii in eart’i rammed hard into 
boxes, and ke])t dry and in the dark, and tixposed to as 
little variation of lemi>cruliiri! as juissihlc. 

AKAVULLI is a mountain-raiige, which forms one of 
the most remarkable fi‘atnri?sof imrtlieni India. Its south- 
ern cxtri'iuily may he jihiced where the 2 111. parallel is cut 
hy the 73rd meridian, to the m>rlh ol Kdur, or F.dcr. Fr<»iii 
this point it extends in a N.N.K. direction to 2^*^ N. hit., 
wlieie it terminates some minutes to the cast of 7t>® K. long. 
Its whole length, fherefore, may atnoiint fo upwards of 360 
miles. Its breadth is various : from the southern extremity 
to the fortress of Koiiiiilmair it extends about sixty iniU;s 
from west to cast, and is composed of numerous high ridges, 
generally running south-west and north-east. To the north 
;>f Kuniuliiiair it forms one uninterrupted and compact ruiigo 
of table-land, from six to twenty miles in width. Thus it 
continues up to the town and valley of Ajineer, where it 
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befrins to 1 <jso its Uibulivr fonn, ainl, luvakinjx into l(»rtv 
.sends miinoroiis l»r;inelie‘^ tlio territories ol* 

the rnjiih of 'rejpi^nr iind AlwJir, \vlueh kTiiiinute lo the 
sunlh •>!’ Kanoiiinl ;in<l Iti’Woree. 

Tins inountaiii-ehriiii is nul rennirkablo for its lieii^ht. 
On an averajr** it ‘toes not rise to mure than cU)t)0 feet ahovt? 
the level of the sea, lhonLi.h, perhnp.s, some Mimmils may 
attain a tlmusaml mori* ; but ibe extn uie s1i‘epm‘ss of its 
«le«'hvitv to I tie \vt*sl reinlers it inipossil»lc for the hi)l<h'st 
iiiMoler to iitlaek India on this side, lien* it is skirted 
h\ an i'\t<*iisive plain, tbe Indian desm-t, c mIUmI 1»\ tlie iiiha- 
hilants Maroost' bali (the n‘.”ion of death), a e-ninlrv vvliieli 
ralln'i* resj‘ml)les the hi::li ]>iains <»f I'eis a than the* Sahara 
ol Afriea. A et^Mier.il minhl «*oiirluet an aniiv lo ilie f »(»t of 
the Aravnlh, hut he would lind it i iipo.'*.Mhle to luaivli over 
llij> eh.iiii, a< wliieli no earria‘:e i*«»ad <‘an‘ h«* made, al 
least nolle t lial is pra<*l wahli* J- i* artillei v . I'liii.-. »‘mt\ in\ ailer 
of India Is olili'o d to < jiier llial <‘oiintr\ l)y llie plain whi<di 
»‘\(entls from ihe ik . rl li i*a e\{reni!ty of the Aravulli, 

anil of the Mam.isi hali, to the Jliiualava mountains: and 
India, in a militarv point of \ ie\v, nr*.} lie eonsah'ia d a:« an 
i.slaiul. jo. mil I'l the eoiituient h\ an i'lhnms of about H)0 
i.iile.' in len;:th, airl perhaps U‘ss in hieadlli. 'Jdiis <-ireinn- 
^taiiee must nuider tlie means of delenee of that rieli coun- 
try easy and i tfeelive in tlie hands of an acliM* and well- 
eon stitulial iroMTlUUl-lll. 

'J’lu* saithern eMremity of llu* Arawdli ran.^-e i.s united 
lo itie \ mdhv a mountains hy an extremely hilly and hroken 
eoiinirv, exlemlinii' from Kdur U> Lunaw arm, on the river 
Alvliie, oec.upv ino all tlie eounlry tin tlie upper tiarl of that 
river and its hraiicbes, ami j *min^ tlie \'iiidhva nioinilains 
near ( iiampamur. Uv tlie >ame hilly eoimli } ii is united 
to tile t.ilile land I’afhar, IVoui which the prineitial raii‘;e is 
onlv sejiaraletl hv Ihi vallev ol' ( )odipoor. 

"i'hat pari of tlie Aravnlh mountains Iviiif; lo Ihtj south of 
Koiiinlmair is in pos.se.ssion of a numher of eommunities, 
com[ioMfl (ifahoriomal raee.s, liviuL* in a stult* of almost 
.^ava^t: indt'peiidence, owninir no paramount povvt*r, ])ayin;.j 
IK) trihiite, and preserv int^ all ihe .simplicit v of small repiih- 
lies, thoii'j^h thi'ir leaders, having the title of Kawut, are 
lieredilary. 'I’iie rawul of Ounna ean hrinj;' into the field 
hows. 'J'lieir hahitalion? are disjiersed throii»»h the v al- 
ii*} s in small rinle haiiilets. near their pasliiri*s or jibict's of 
tlel'eiice. 'I’o ihe north ol’ Koimdmair the raii^^e is inlia- 
liiled hy a mount.iin -i\u*e ealled .l/o/V, who f irnicrlv , w hen 
the MU roiindiii^r countries wi*re in a stale of war utiproachin^ 
lo anarchy, issued from iheir I'a.-^lues.-.es, iufesti-d ihoir ueij.'h- 
bours, ami rotihed them of then* most valuahlt! ]iro])erl} : 
])Ut since the Kast Imlia Company has become the protector 
of ICijaslhan, lliey have been peaci'able subjects. They 
posst'.-s.s upwards of l.*»o villap.es ami hanilt'Is, scat U j red over 
the rocks ami vallevs, wliieh are abuudaiiliv waleri*d, and 
not (leficienl in paslure. 'rin* piodm*e t)f the (*nlJi\a!(*d 
pround, thoiiph ol' (‘onipar.ilivelv small e\lent, is (‘onimonly 
.snllicieiiL for tlie wants of the iniialjitaiits ; hut it is laised 
with iiilinili* labour on terriices, as in Swit/(*rhmd and the 
'J'yrol. 'rids is elVeeted hy con.stvuelinp, on llu* narrow level 
tract aloiip tin? nvers and ui)on tin* slielv in r si<lt*s of |h<? 
mount 'aius and hilU, a series of tt*riaees risjup over each 
other, and h} fonnmp above ibe terra' i's po U or re-irvoirs, 
b\ means of larpe trees, from wba-li pools tbe water is 
condiicled so as h) irrigate siici-iv-ssiv elv llu* ti*rra< es, on winch 
rich crop.s of .snpar-cane, cotton, rice, and Indian corn are 
raised. 

The rills which rise in the short \alli*ys of this ranpe are 
numerous, and hy llu'ir union form some rivers. 'I hoso 
descending from the easli rn declivity fall into the lUmas, 
a Irihvilarv of the Chumhul : and those running t*» tlu‘west 
join the laionv, t)r Salt Kiver, which enters thi* Uin. 

This ranpe is composed of rocks of primiiivi* forniation. 
‘The pniuiti* l•4*post*s,' IIS ( 'olonel 'J’od reports, ‘in a variety 
of anples (tlu* pem*ral dipis lo the east) on massive eom])a«t 
dark blue slate, the latter rarely aiipeariup inu<*b above the 
surface or base of tbe superincuinbeul prauile. Tlu* inti*ruul 
vallevs abound in vari(*putetl (piartz and a variely of sebislus 
slate of t'Verv hue, wliic-b pives a most sinpnlar appearance 
to bouses and temples when tlu* sun shines upon lliein. 
Ri»ck^ of piu'iss ami of^venite appear in tho intervals; ami 
in llie divi'ipmp rib^e.s west of Ajineer the smuiidts are 
quite dazzliiip \\ilb tin* euoriunus masses of \ it n*ous rosc- 

colonred tjuartz.’ Tin, whie.h also yiebled luueb silver* w'as 
once worked ; copper, of u very tine description, is still 
extracted iu sntlicieiit quanaty to supply the currency of 


Rajast'haii. Garnet, ainetliysline quariz, rock (*r\slai, 
chrysolite, and some inferior kinds of emt*rald, are found 
in .. few places. 

The name Ara.vulli implies ‘ llu; strength of r<*fime,' vvhii lj 
is very appropriate, ns at all times it has alfonled proii'ction 
to the antieJit soven*ipus who held dominion eiliu!r to llm 
I’ast or to the west of it. ('Fod’s Annal.s und 
Rajusrfhui ; Maps by the Sneiety for the l)illusii>n of l.'se- 
fid Km'W ledp4*, Jf/diu, /7. and /1 y.) 

AU15K, one of the Qimrnaro islands, in tin* pnlf of 
Quarnaro, on llie ceast of Dalmatia, and vvillhn tlie cjr<-le 
of Zara in lhal provine<*, from wliicli it i.-, se])araied liy the 
canal of ]\Ttalacca. It is tvv eiitv-nine. miles in snpin'hial 
e\l(*nt, and is very nioniilairious; it eoniuins four vallevs, 
whieli have a very ])Voductive soil. The climate of ijjis 
island, when norlherlv winds are prevaleni, is at tinier, ;o 
ineleiuent, that tlaui'^ands (»f sheej) have frupieiilly been 
IVu/eli to <b*ath in oiu* season. It produces w ine, *oli\e^, 
li:.:s, and corn; these, topeilu-r with its iislierv, sall-ji.ms, 
ami numerous Hocks, iillbrd lucralive oeenpation to ii> in- 
iialiitaiil ■. 'J’he latti'i* are ah!»vt.* .'tiJOO m numher, and dwi'll 
in the town and a marlvel-villai.:e. «.r li ve di>])erM*d in sepa^ 
rale lenem<*nls : they timless the Roman t.'alliolie lailh. 
Tlu •re are six monastic es1ahlishim*nls and sixty eeclesias' 
lii's on tlu; island. I’be town is Arb(\ in the hay of (’am- 
piira, with a poo<l harbour: il is the seat of ii hishopri<*, 
and contains about !)00 iiiliahitants. 'J'he naijio of the 
market villapc is Rurbudn. J.at. 1 i'' 50' N.. lonp. 1 50' 

K. (according to tlu; Iwelfih t'dilioii of Slein's A//ti\). 

A KIll'/LA, now Arhil nr Ih-hil, a miseiahle villapc, which 
lies on tin* ordinary route from Ihipdad to M »sul. in :U'A 1 l' 
N. lat., according to N ielmhr's ol)S(‘rv al ions. 1 1 is sit uated be- 
tween tho Little andCirenl Zah (the Lveus), but iieaier the 
hitler, in a hillv and tolerably fertile disiricl. Arbela wiisonc); 
in possc.-siou of an heri'ditarv no e of llhdianinu*iUui princes, 
whose dominion extended to 'I’ahree/ in Azerdliijaii, and it 
was then a larpo city, defended by a c*astle situated on a lull 
I'f !i conical shape. Niebuhr tlescribes the easlb* as t'xisl- 
inp when he passeil Ihrouph, thoiiph its otiter wall was 
pom*: Kinneir r<*niarks, that tho easlh* probably stood on 
llu! hill, from which it would bo a fair infeji;nco, but per- 
haj)s not a (rue one, that the castle is no lonper tliere. 
Part of the town, whieli consists of wretched lioiises hmlt 
of sun (lrit*d bn<*ks, is on the hill, and j>arl aronml it. 'I'lieie 
are no anlujiiilies hen*, hut then* is a inimireli l)eloiij;in^* lo 
a im»>r|iie at a little dislance, which was en’cled h) Snllaii 
Miisaller. Til is miiiareli is stronel v liuilt (d‘ huint liricks 
and mortar, and has two entrances faciim aiiolluT, each 
leading to a Ihpht of steps, b) which two persons may ascend 
llu; towiT without seeiiij^ one another till they uu‘i‘t on the tup. 

Arbela is bi*st known for having’ ^iveii name to iJiu 
last threat battle betx\i*i*n Alexander and Darius, n.c. .'bU. 
'File i)attle was not foimht al A i bela, hut at n si>ot called 
fhumamcla, now Karinelis. a little place about o(i miles 
(Niebuhr) W. by N. from Arbela (but tJ(il» stadia aecordin^ 
to Arrian), on IV small stream called tlie (!haser, the Uu- 
ma«lus or Rumeliis of Arrian. {Amth. iii. H.) After tlie 
hatlle, Aie.xander, in his pursuit of Darius, crossed the Lveus, 
and arrived at Arbela. [See ALii.x.M>iokU ; Niebuhr's 
7/vn'cAv, vol.> u. p. o li, Cuipeiiha^ieu edition ; Kiinieir s Me- 

tutdr n/ /Vv’a/o. 1 

AR'BITKK, was si term in tho Roman law si.L^nifyino a 
jiul.L'^e invested with a diseroliomiry power, and was upplii’d 
to dilfert'iit kinds of judicial functionaries. I'lie arbitrr 
rojnprni/iissnrius' answered tt) tlu; arbitrator of iiioflern juris- 
prudence, and his uHice will he treated of under the tiilicle 
Auhitkation. 

Another sp<*cies of sirhiter, pe<*uliar to the law of Rome, 
partook more nearly of the character of an ordinal ) jmljjje. 
In order to nnd<*rsland the nature of his oflice, it iiiu.-t he 
home iu mind, that all actions were eoiuineneecl helbre llie 
nrador, and the ]>reliiuinary proceodin};s carritMl on before 
him ; ami when tlie altercations of the parties formally i*x- 
]>ressed had raised a tpieslioii of fact dispiitc;d between them, 
a person was appointed to whom the adjudication of this fact 
was referred: the title and powers of this person dcptnided 
on till} nature of the action. The dilferetil kinds of actions 
known to the Roman law were divided into three clas.< 0 A: 
actions of strict law, actions of froot] J'aith, and arhilrary 
act ions : under the I'lrst class were <*oniprehendc?d all actions 
\qM>n contracts calh-d unilaleral, that is, where only one of- 
tho parlies is bound, as in the case of iimncy borrowed, wlu;io 

the borrower is bound to rspay, but no fvuiher obligation lies 
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Upon the leinlcv. Tn these actions the person appoiiilcMl lo 
jnljiulicate was styled a judjjjc (ju(lc.r), iuh\ tin* only 
lioii lor him to <h’cidi‘ was, simply wln-lher the plainliir lia I 
c: niiplolely csMhlishod his case ns orij»:inally stnit.'d. 

In the iNVo other classes ol actions I he peisuii nppoint».‘d 
to adjndieale was allowed a ‘treater latitiuh* of jnd‘;incnt, and 
was i-.tvled .m arhiter. .Actions «)f i^ood faith were such as 
Were fuimded on l)ilnt(‘r:d contrn<-l.s. that is, on e 'litrac^ts hy 
v.’hieh an obligation is imposed on lu)th paiiic's, such as tlie 
eontraet of sal(\ where the M‘ller is lv>nnd lo deliver the 
'^•oods, and the ]>iir<*ha‘.er to ]).y\ the price. In all thesi* 
actions the arbiter was not eomp«‘ll(‘d, as in actions of strict 
law, eilinM* to f>rant or (o rcj«*cl altof;eli'er the cl.iiui nl’ tiie 
j>l;iintitl‘, loll uii'jilit eiitc'i* intc> the' merits of the ease, and 
driM.Ie aecio'dino- louhal seemed lo him to heju.-.t and 
l.ible helweeli the paities. 

To the tlhnl elo'-s. \iy., that »)f arbitrary actions, belon;;iMl 
1 ';o ( clnelly in wbieb the restitution of properly, or some 
^p« i jI'u* j)i‘rl‘ormam’e, was reipiirtMl «)f the defendant. In the-^e 

• > the arbil(*r had authority t«) estimate the jn.'^t claims ] 
*>\' the plaintill', and to ctmdVmii the didendant to some j 
ej-eater [lenalt v, as lor instanet? to pay Iburfold in ea<t* ol' I 
liis m t performing the jnd;.^nn‘nt. (.Just. /z/.s//////. lil». In . 

I <i : IleiiuM-eii, J’Jcin. Jiir. Cu\ jj* llsl, J jiliMn, 

.l/fiifj. Rnni. i\. (>, 

AliUlTIvATlUN is the adjndieatioii npcui a mailer in 
roniro\er>.y by ])rivale individuals selected and appointed by 
tlie parlies. This inoile of selllini.* dilVeivuce'i i'^ Vi-rv fri‘- 
flie nily n‘M»i ted to as a spec'ies of ainit al)U» liliu^alion, and a 
iin*ans <yi’ avoidin'^ the delay and expense of a lawsuit, and 
l!.i' pnblieily ofa trial. It lias the furlher ads ania’^e ttf pro- 
Mili.ii an etiieient trilmnal for the deei^iun of me. ny canoes 

Mich, Ibr instance, as m\ol\e the t‘\aiuinalion nf lon;^ and 
complitNittMl aecoiint.s, — wdiicli t»ur ordinary eoiirls t»f law 
art', from llieir mode of proceedino; and the want ufpioner 
iM.K'lmierv, ineoin])elenl to iiivcjsliuate. 

d'i.e person appoinli.'d to adjudicate is called an ar]>il rator, 
t»r relerei'. The malti’i* on w Inch he is a[»pointed to ailjiidi- 
•a!e is -aid to b<^ referrcMl or >nhniiUe(l lo arbitration. IJis 
jnTi.uent or decision i.s called an arbitrament, or, niori.' 
usiiall; , ;m award. 

An;, matter aclmdly in eontnwersy between private ])er- 
viiMi may lie referred to arbil rat ion : bill a pr'j'‘})eeli\ e 
’ '.•l••*cmenl to refer any dillerenei'S wliieh may liereaflt r 
an.' 1 -; not bindiuL:'. Xor can any injurv be the subject 
of an arbiliatiuii, unless it is such as may he a matter of 
(■nil controvers\ /yc//<vvv/ f/irfnir/ifs: a lelon\, for instance, 
w'bieh is a wromi-, not to the parly injured merel\, but to 
society i!i o;cneral, is incapable of beiiifj: referred. 

'flicreani no jrartieular (|u;dilJeations re([uired for an arbi- 
tra'i.r. In mailers of complicated aeconnts, mereanlile men 
ar«* e.'.ually preferred. In otber eases, il is 'generally ctui'-i- 
(l»M-ed advi-iable to appoint barristers, who, hein;; aeeustomed 
td jndKial inVl•'.ti^alif»n.‘-, are al)le 1(» estimate the evidence 
t*r.iperly, to eonliiu; llie cxaminatioii slriclly to tin* points 
ni (ine.M,!.)n, and, in llie makin^r of llie award, to avoi^l lb(,>e 
inlbriiUflities for wdiieli il inieht afterwards hi* set a‘>ide. 
ijoth lime and expeiu’e are tlins saved by lixinn,' on a pro- 
fessional arhilralor. Any nuiubcM' of person'^ maybe named 
a ; arbitrators: if the number is e\en, it is usually provided 
that, if they are divided in otiiiiioii, a third per.MHi shall 
hi* aji’poinlid, called an umpire, to whose sole decision the 
mailer is then nd’erred. [See Umi*iri'..J 

A dispute may he referred to arhilralion, eilln'r I. When 
llime i an action already ])endiiiiJi betw’eeii the parlies re- 
laline: thereto, or — *J. Wlieii there is no such action. 

1. In the. former ease, the ]iarties to the* action, if sui Juris, 
are in j^i'iieial eompetenl lo submit to arbilialiou. The 
n ferenee may be made at any statue, of the j)ro**eedinjn.s : if 
hefore thali it is etVcctcd hy a rule of the court, either of 
law or e<piity, in which the action is hroimht ; if at the trial, 
by ail order of the judfre or an order of Nisi Prius, either of 
w hich may afterw ards be made a rule of court. The usual 
mode (»f pvoceediuyf is for the parties to consent that a 
verdict shall ho j^iven for the tdainl ilV f.»r llu^ danuiiies laid 
in the declaration, subject to t\ie award of the arbitrator. 

The person named as arbiir.vtor is not bv)und lo accept the 
ollice, nor, bavin*; accepted, can be be cmujielled to ]»rnee(*d 
with it. In either case, if the arbitrator refuses or ceases to 
act, the relorenco is at an end, unless tiie conlinyoncy has 
been provided fur in the siibiuission, or unles.s l.^•^lh ]).irtLes 

consent to appoint some ottier person as avbiUalor in his 
stead. 


( Priwioiisly to the late staluh* for the amenilmcnt nt tlm 
I l:'.w. .1 and -1 Will. I \ . c. IJ, tlu' authority of the arbitr.e t 
was revocal»li* hy litiier parly at any lime bi-fore the aw.i/ l 
wa.-, made; hut hy that hlaliiie it is declaicd that ihe autlM’ 
riiy (jf an arhilralor cannot he reVdked hy any of the pari les 
without the lea\(* of till* ( ourt or a ju(]|;e : but ii is still de 
terinined b\ the death of an) of tlu* parties, unless a clause fo 
obviate this is iii-erled in the submission : and iI'i-im* of tiie 
]»arties is a siii^li; woman, her man'ia*p^<;, heini; in law a e:\il 
; deatli of all lier riuht-, v\ill liave the same ellect. The onler 
! of refeivnci* nvnallv to'ovides that Ihe award shall he made 
! w ithin a cert. nil ]K‘rioil ; and if the arbitrator lets the day 
; slip vvilho^it inakino his aw aid, his authoril v ee-'''es, hut a 
' clause Iras usually been iii'Crled lo enabh* the arlmraior to 
: eiilarLie the term : ami uow, indejiendeiitlv of any such 
[ elin-.e, llie eonrl.i r aiiv j i id :;e thereof, is. fjv the late st.iliite 
for tlie ameiidmeiii of the law, einpoW(*red (o do mi. 'J'Im* 
authoril V of an ariiilralor lil;eai'-e e».Mses as sn.iu n,^ Ijf Ji.is 
m i'le or deelare l liis aaiu-d. i\fler this (e\en fbonwli it 
before the ‘‘xpiratiiin of the 1 inm appointed ) he lias no lui/^cjr 
the poacr even of coi it-elin;; a nii-.lake. 

When the arbnr.it-.r has aecetiteil his olliee, lie lixes tlie 
luce and t)laee lor the parties \\* at'pear hefure lum. iCacli 
of ib -m fnrmslu-s him with a ^tatemeuI ufbis ease, which is 
n-iialis tluiU' liv ‘jiMie.j; him a copy i.f 1 he hr.efsun eaeh side; 
and nil the dav app inled he proteeds to luar them (either 
in per. 1 * 11 , or h, ioeir eouii^el m- allorue^s), and to recei\o 
tile evi.b'iue on eaeh sidi*. nearly in the -.ame iiiaiiner as ;i 
ji.'li^e does at an ordinarv trial : hut Im is lVeitnenil\ in\e‘-led 
h\ llie order of n li'renee with .i ])ov., r, which courts uf kiw 
in no casi' po-:-i n| examiniiui’ tlie j.arlies Ihoniselves. 

No mean^ exi^led ol (oinpellmn tn-‘ attendance tif wit 
m -'i's, or the iirodnction » I il« eiina. nK, hefon* an arhilralor, 
Wiitil 1 III? slalule .1 .ind iWill. l\’.e, ! J, aniliori/cd llmeoiirt 
or a jud^e lo make an order ti ibal ell'ect ; di-obedii-nce t»i 
wiueii order, if served wil!i pn-per n lice of rbe lime and 
place of at lendaiice, bei nines a coiitem|-.l < fenmi. The v. if' 
iio-^ses, llnis compellod Pi atieiid, .iie eiilill-'il to ihcir i \- 
peiise.s in (he sanii* manner as al a Iri-al. And wliere ihe 
order Vi niiire'i t hi; w i: ii." M '. I ) be cNainim <1 tipnii i nh, ti o 
arhilKilor is hv llie -..me slaCale .mllj ii ,/.•.! t-t admlni-ler aii 
oath or aUlriiialioii, as Ihe ea-e iiic.v iMp'ire; and any per- 
seii mvin >4 false evidenee may be ii.d'.eti*d lor i -'ijurv. 

Tlu' extent of an ariiili-itni's aiulrair^ di |.eni'-; on tljo 
terms oi' llie refi-renc.i : il nia;, eiih. r he e. inline ! lo iho 
action p--ndinu between the ] nl.* or it nia\ include aiiV 
other specified ornmirK of ilivpnte. or all d^pule.- .iml eoiitro- 
versies w liutever (?\i- 1 iim between tbeio al ibe lime of tbo 
rel'i rence. AVlieri* llie mailers rerernd to Iniii are j-peeified, 
it is bis (luty to decide ujion ibein all: wben* tbo\ are not 
stiecified, il is liisilnlv lo d* l i'b' upon lis manv as are hud be- 
fore him. In no ca^e is an arlniratnr aulluiri/ed to adjiidi- 
call* upon ativtluni; iinl in fa<'l e.impreliendt <1 m the refer- 
ence; .sueii, l'>r i:i-l nice, as any claims or do putes w Inch 
ni.iy have arisen after the referimci' w ax made, or, w hero 
Ihe reference i-. spei ilie, anvIhiiiL: nut exj.ressly incliidi-d 
in it. As noilono ‘'au he ii'ferred liv the parlies hut iho 
ililli'rences exislin”' h'etween ihem-elves, an ar’hitrator can 
have no ‘antlioiity lo hind any one wlio is not ii p;iri) to tliu 
ri lerence. 

An iuhilrator beine; a jiid}.re .i])poinled by (he parties 
lln'm-elvi-'s ibr the final M'lllemeiit of I heir ditVen jiei s, Jjj.s 
decision on llie- nierils of ihe ea.-e suhmil led lo him is cDnclii- 
sivt; : tlie (jiie.-lion is set al reA, ndnevc'r can he aeilaled 
l)t*lween tlieiii aeain. Put if his award he parliallv or illo- 
"allv mad.e, tlu* sutierior c»)nrls Iiave I In' pnv er ol'setfiu;r it 
a.side, upon appbc.ilioii bein;; made w linn rea-oiiable time. 
Tills bapjiens either, I. where the award i,-. nut co exlmisivo 
with the arbitrator s authoril) : or, ‘J. vvliere it a])pears on 
ibc fiu'C of it to proceed on mistaken vie\\.s of hivv, ur to fail 
in soiiu* c.f the ijualities n (|inved for its \ididity (sec 
.Awakj)] : or, :b where any nu.sconduct bas lieeii com- 
mitted. This may hapiieii in two casus: 1st, 'vhere the 
arbitrators liave been ‘iuilly of corruption or other misbo- 
bavimir, as, if they have proceeded to arbitrate vvitlu.iit 
^ivinpr notice of the meetitijr, have improperly relived to 
receive evidence, or conmnlted any other oross’ iireuulanly 
in practice : 'Jdly, where it is ]irov('d that the arbitrator 
has been misled by fraud used hy either of tlie jiarties. 
When* all awaird is alisolulely void, ns where it is luado 
alter tlie authority uf thi; arbitrator has ceased, it is iicf in 
general ncecssiiry to set il u:>ide, as it is incapable of beiii*' 

^ enforced. 
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When ill© award has boon much? aiul clulivorcd, if one of 
the parties refuses lo com|iIv with iMl»e other may hrinj; an 
aetion against him uii the award. But the most prompt and 
ellhdeiit rt im?dy is to apply to the eourt for an attachmcMit, 
grounded un the contempt of eourt which lie has been {guilty 
of by 4 li.->olK*vinjit the order i>f reference. [See Attachmknt, 
CoNTKMeT.i In opposiiif; this apYilicalioin the other parly 
may insist on any ohjcclum apparent on the award itself; 
but if there ere any other ohjeclions alVcctinf; its validity, 
ami ht; has iieirlecrted lo apply It) the ctuirt lo set it aside 
within the time fixed by them for that purpose, it is too late 
lor him to aNail himself of them. 

AVhen, in the nrij?iual action, a verdict has been ^jivon for 
the pUiinlitV subject to a reference, if the ihfrndant *lncs not 
abide by an<l perform tbe awanl, the ]>laintitr may. by lca\e 
of the court, eiilcr a jmJ^meiit and siu‘ out execution for the 
whole ilaniajres mentioned in the verdict. 

‘J. \Vlu‘re no iwtiun has heeii 4*ornm<*need, the parlies may 
refer their dilVerc'iices lo arhitralioii by mutual ao;reement. 
Kverv ])i’rson capable of making a <lisposition of his jiroperly 
ni;»\ h(* parly to such an aoreemeiit : no peculiar form is 
li.Ti'ssary for its validity. 

Whether tbe submission be verbal or in writiiifr. it is in 
the power of either of tbe parties to revoke it, and thus ^lut 
an end lo ibi* authority of tbe arbitrator at any time before 
tbe award is made. In ordiT t«) pre\enl this, it is usual for 
the parlies to make it a part of their ajj;rceinent, that they 
will abidtj by and jierlbnu the uwanl ; and if after this 
4 'iflier of tlieni sluuild, without siitlicieiil reason, revoke his 
suhnnssion. or otherwise prevent I lie arliilralor from proceed- 
ini< with the arhitralioii, he will be liable lo an aetion for 
tlie brcacli of his a^nvmient. 

The lime for makino: the award may he enlarged, if there 
lie a clfinse to ihatelfect in ihe agreement of submission, or 
if all the parties consent to it, hut not otherwise. There are 
no means of compelling the attendance of witnesses, nor 
h.is llui arhilrator the power of admiiiislering an oath; but 
Ibi* \vitnesse.s and —if they have agreed to be examined— the 
parties are sworn either lud’ore a judge, or, in the country, 
before a coniiinssioiier. They may, liowever, he examined 
without ba^ing been sw'orn, if no objection is made to it at 
the time. 

The <‘ourts <‘ainiot cnfurcc p4.‘rforniance of the award by 
atldc'binent : the only remedy is an aetion on the award 
itself, or rather on the agreement of suV>ini.ssion. The di!- 
feudanl may insist on any ohjectioii apparent on the award 
itself, hut y\here there is anv other erouiid for setting it 
u^id«.*, his only nnneily is by a bill in eipiity. 

'I'hiis it will be st?en that wliere thc‘ reference is by agree- 
rui'nt, many inconvenieiiees o4*cur, particularly from the 
defu ieney of the r*-nie<lii-H ; but the legislature lias enabled 
parties to ]uit such nderences oii the same fooling as those 
which arc' niaile when' a cause is depending, by enacting, by 
9 iSi 10 Will. 111. c. K”), that they may agree that their 
Rubmis.'.ion (which it is Imld in this case niu.st he in writing) 
shall be made a rule of any of his Majesty’s courts of record, 
(and ill pra«*tice courts of ectuity have long ciij<iycd concur- 
rent jurisdiction), and insert such agreenumt in their sub- 
mission ; and this submission may at any time aillenvard.s 
be made a rule of court, by producing the attidavit of its 
rxccnitiou mu*le by a witness thereto. Tbe ])rovisions of the 
now statute & 4 Will. IV. c. 4 1 , apply as well to arbitrations 
made in pursuance of such agreements of submission, as to 
those madci by ord(‘r of court; and the law is the same in 
both ca.ses, except in some few points of practice. 

The settlement of disputes by arbitration seems to have 
enjoyed in all ages a high dc^n?e of public favour. 
Aristotle, to give an instance of a metaphor that is appro- 
priate w ithout being obviou.s, quotes a passage from Arcliy- 
tas, in which he compares an arbitrator to an altar, as being 
a refuge for the injured. (Arist. Rhetor, lib. iii. eh. ‘J.) 
There were at Atheiii tw'o modes of proceeding which passed 
by the name of arbitration — the Greek w'ord for which is 
diwta (I'itnra). In ouc of these the arbitralor.s appear to 
have constituted what in modern jurisprudence would be 
called a i^ouri of Ueconcilciuent. A certain number of 
))€*rsoUAf of a st>ecifled ag<‘, were annually chosen from 
each tribe, as otficial referees ; and from among thc.so the 
nrl>itratoi*s to decide upon eaeh particular case w’orc after- 
wards also chosen (iV/iV. Le^vs AtticfC^ p. 340 ; lle- 
raldi Amtmidversimes^ p, a7ti), and were then l)ound to 
act, under pain of infamy. They sat iu a public court, and 
their judgments were subscril«.‘a by tho archons, (Petite 


p. 34 G.) An appeal lay from their decision to the ordinary 
courts ; and sometimes the arbitrator referred the cause lo 
their judgment at once, without pronouncing any sentence 
of his own. (Htn'aldi Atiitnudrers^mes^ p. 372.) lit either 
case, all the writings connected with the trial were sealed 
up and delivered to the court before wdiich the cause was 
brought. And it is said that originally no action could be 
introduced into the ordinary courts without having been 
first 4*arried before the Court of Arbitrators. {Petit, p. .34;) ; 
Pollux, viii. 10.) Their jurisdiction, however, was con- 
fined lo Athenian citizens, and they took no cognizance of 
suits in which the sum in dispute w as h»ss tli iii leu drach- 
mas such smaller actions being disposed of in a summary 
manner by a special tribunal, {thid,) Tht? litigant parlies 
paid llie expenses of tbe arbitration. (Boeekh, Pahtie Ulrn/i. 
(tf Athens, i. 310, English Trans.) When their year iil‘ oMic*? 
expired, the arbitrators wvn^ liable to be called on fir an 
account of their conduct, and if found guilty of corrupt iini 
or misconduct, wx‘re iiunisbed with infamy. 

In the other mode of proci:eding, winch was strictly in 
acf'ordance with the delinition whicli we base given of arbi- 
tration, the ])arti(‘S were at liberty to rell r ibeir <bnerenci‘s 
to whomsoever tlnw chose. Tin* submis>ion vvas generally 
made by a N.ritteii agreement, which Ircciuciilly contained 
an iMigagement by third persons to beeome sureties fur its 
performance. (l)euiostbenes’s Speech a^tnnst Ajuittfrins, 
chii]). 4.) The arbitrator w as imt ivnuircd to adhere to a rigid 
interpretation of the law, but might decide according to tin*, 
individual merits of the ease before liim. ( Arist ot. Rhet. i. 
14.) Tliere lay no ajipeal from Jiis award to any other tri- 
bunal whatever. (See tlio law ijuoled by I)emo.slh(‘nes 
against Meidias, 4*hai). ) 

The Homan law upon tliis subj<»ct is much better iiiid<*r- 
stood, and is of infinitely greater importance. Its inlluein e 
has extended over the whole of Europe, iiiul even in our 
own country it is evident that refereiict's made by virtue of 
a mutual agrtjcnient — apiuireiitly the first .^.iiecufS of arbitra- 
tion known in our law — are mainly foiind<*d upon thii 
doctrines conlaineil in the Zl/gc.s7# of Justinian, lib. iv. 
tit. H. The only mode of referring a matter to urhil ra- 
tion ill the Roman law, was by an agreement called 
comprounssum, which contained the nanu‘» of the arbi- 
trators (lienee called arhitri eomjirowissarii), the matters 
intended to he referred, and an undertaking by both parties 
to abide by the award, or in delanll thereof to pay lo the 
other a certain sum of money as a penally. The rule wbieli 
forbids matters of public interest to be submitted to the 
judgment of a private referee, was not confined in its o])era- 
lion to criminal prosecutions and penal actions only, but ex> 
tended to preclude arbitrators as well from cnterlaiiiing 
any rpiestion allceting the civil condition {statufi) t)f any 
individual, — his freedom, for instance,-- as from deciding on 
the validity of any contract which it w’as attempted lo sirt 
asiile on the ground of its having been obtained by fraud 
or force, 

The persons named as arbitrators were not bound to under- 
take tbe oflicc, but having once done so, they might, by an 
application to the pnetor, he compelled to go through with 
it. Their authority was, how’ever, terminated by the death 
of cither of the parties, unless his heirs were included iu the 
submission ; by the expiration of tbo time limited 1‘or the 
decision ; by cither party having broken tbe agreement, and 
so incurred tbo penalty ; or by his becoming insolvent, ami 
his propi'rty in consccpieiice of a cessio bonorum being 
vested in his creditors. Their authority also ceased by what 
w'o should call an implied revocation, if the subject matter 
of the reference perished, or if the parties settled the dispute 
in some other way, referred it to other arbitrators, or pro- 
ceeded with an action respecting it. Besides the cases in 
whicli his authority was thus at an end, an arbitrator could 
not be compelled to proceed with the reference if ho could 
allege any siitricient excuse, as, for instance, that the sub- 
mission was void, that there had arisen a deadly enmity 
between him and one of the parties, or that he had bei’ii 
prev ented by ill-hoallli, or by an appointment to some public 
otliee in the state. 

The extent of the arbitrator's authority depended upon 
the terms of the submission, which might be either special 
or general. Tlio submission usually appointed a ceviain 
day for the making of the award, but power was generally 
given to the arbitrators to enlarge the time if necessary, but 
they could not give their award on an earlier day without 
the ceasent of the parties, Oa the day origiaalLy appoiated^ 
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ov on that subsequently 6xc(l by the arbitrators, they for- 
mally pronounced their award, and (unless it had been a{?recd 
ollierwise) the parties were retpiired to be pi'osent, and if 
one of them failed to appear, the award was not biiidinjjr, 
but the party who had thus prevented tlie arbitration beinp; 
completed incurred the penalty specified in tlio sub- 
mission. If llierc were several arbitrabjrs, all were bound 
t«i attend ; they wx'ro not, however, requireil to be una- 
nimous, but tbo opinion of the majority prevailed ; and if 
they w'orc equally divided, it is said that they nuKht of their 
own authority appoint an umpire, and in ease of their re- 
fusing, the prmtor had the power of compollinj' them to do 
so. Wlieii their award w'as pronounced, their authority 
expired, and they could neither retract nor alter their de- 
cision. 

The award wdicii made had not the authority of the 
sentence of a court of justice, nor was there any direet 
nn'lliod of onforoinj^ the performance of it; but as th<^ par- 
ties had bound lluMiiscl\t*s to abide by the arbitrators 
dreision, if either of them refused to perform it, or in 
•anv oilier wav eoininitti'd a breach of his en^ra^eiiient, he 
was liable to an aelitin ; and however unsatisfactory the 
award ini”ht appear, tlu‘re was no appeal to any otluT court. 
Ii; indeed, the arbitrators had been p:uilty of corruption, 
IVaiul, or miseoiiduet, or if they had not adhered to their 
aulhorit), their auanl w'as not hindiii;^ : theni was, Imwcvcr, 
no dii'i'ci metlu»d ol settiiiLi it. aside; hut it an action w*as 
hroiiuhl to enforce the award, siieh ini.'.eomluet luit^ht Jx? 
insi.^ted on as ail answer to it. (Htdiieeeii Eirtn. J/a\ Cir. 
part i. rylW rt li; Voetii Cf)tnm(!f/iariu.s' (ul Pandect. \o\. i. 
]»]). 

'Flic Roman law w’as, with s nne slight modifications, 
adopted in j'raiu-e (Doiual’s ("irit Law, part i. hook i. 
lit. 14 : and Puhlir T.(Ui\ hotdv ii. lit. 7; l^)thier, Traitc dc 
f*/ oi'nf/trr iiart ii. chap. iv. art. *2), ami nofwidi- 

st.indinj^ llu^ cdianj^i'S whiidi liave hi'eii introdiu'cil Iroiii 
tiuu* |o lime, it slill forms ihi' e;roundworU of the system. 
'riuM-e are at pre-i-nt ihree Uimls »»f arbitration ; the first is 
V'llnnlary aroilration, whii h is founded, as in the Roman 
iipoii an a^M-efiuent of the parties. Tiui mode of i)ro- 
ci'cdin^V in tins ease istnali'il of at eousiderahh? lonj^jth, ami 
with iiimule attenlion to details, 'm t\\a Codtulc Pruetdurn 
( art. I ()l>4 ItJ'Js. 

The ovdin.ivv enurt.s e\(*reise a niiieh ^n*a(.er control 
o\oi* the proeiV'din^' in refeivin es than they do in Rn;rhmd, 
hut tliey luiM* ne\er had the power whiidi tluj maj^istrates 
had at Rome of rompidtiu;*; a person wlio had once uiider- 
takini the otfiec of arbitrator to proceed with it; iiciverlheh'ss, 
if he fail to do so, without a sullieieiil e.vui.se, he is liable 
to an arlioii ft)r the daniaoes occasioned by his rieuleet of 
dill V. In order to umlerstaiid (dt?arly the peculiarities of the 
J‘’r«‘n(di sx.stom, it will he iieeossury to t>ear in mind that tlie 
]u*oeeedin^s before the arbitrators are nimdi mon; nearly on 
the same looting with the rc'^ular admiiiislrcilion of justice 
than is the ease with us, ami that many of the details are 
merelv adopted from tlie practice (d" the ordinary courts: for 
instance, tliero is a system of ln<*al judicature established in 
J’raiiee, and as the judj^e is resi(h^nt in the ncif;hi)ouihood 
of the suitors, it has been found necessary ' - in order to 
jiuard a”:ainst partiality or the suspicion of partiality— to 
allow either party to refuse or ehallen«^e a juilj^o, as in 
Kn^himl they would ehallenj^e ajuryinan; and in the same 
manner an arbitrator may he challeiij^cd, but this can only 
he in respect of some nlijection which bus arisen since his 
appointment, for the very act of appointinj^ him is an implied 
waiver of any objections wdiieh miuht have existed up to that 
time: but if there is no f^ronml for elialh.'nfre, the arbi- 
trators authority cannot be revoked without the consent of 
l)v)th parties. 

An arbitrator's decision or award is considered as a judg- 
ment, and all the formalities reipiired for the validity of a 
judgment must therefore be observed ; but execution of it 
cannot be enforced until it has received llu; sanction of the 
public authority : this sanction is conferred by a warrant cjf 
execution granted by the president ol the tribunal wdtliiii the 
jurisdiction of which the cause of the action arose : the 
granting of this warrant is called the homologation of the 
award. If the arbitrator has not strictly pursued his 
authority, the warrant of execution may he superseded, and 
the award declared null by an application to the tribunal 
from which the warrant issued. Resides this, the same 
modes of obtaining relief may be resorted to in the care of 
an award, as in Ihul of any other judgment. If any mis- 


conduct or irrcgi4arity has occurred, the award may he S(‘t 
aside by what is called a retfucie riviie ; ami even whero 
nolliing can bo alleged ugain.st the formal correctness of the 
proceedings, if one of the parties be dissatisfied wdth ibc 
judgment, he is at liberty (unless the right has been ex- 
pressly renounced) to appeal to a superior court : when this 
hapi)ens, the whole case is re-opeiuMl before the Iribiinal of 
appeal, and the merits investigated anew; and when an 
award is brought under the consideration of a court in any 
of these w^ays, any final judgment which the court may have 
pronounced may he brought before the Court of Casssation^ 
ami there quashed if erroneous in point of law\ 

The second kind, which is called ‘compulsory arbitra- 
tion,’ is where the parties are by law^ required to submit to 
a relertmcc, and are precluded from having rect)urs(‘ to any 
other luiulci of litigation. The antient laws of Fram*e in- 
troduced this species of arbitration very extensively fur 
the sell lenient of diNputes re.speeliiig either nicreaiililo 
tiMiiMn tioiis cu* lainily ariaiigemeiits ; but by the codes now 
in furee, it is admilt<*d in oiu; ea>e. (»nly, that of ilifien.'iiees 
helw'i'i'U partners. Over such dilferenees the ordinary e«»urlH 
have no jurisdiction w’hate\or in the first instance, even !»y 
the coiiseiil of the iiarties; but the eoiniiieveial ttiurls ex- 
ereiso a superintending and controlling authority over the 
pro<*ecdiugs. Thus the arbitrators may either be ap\»iiiited 
l 3 y the deed tif partnership, or afterwards nominated by the 
partners; hut if, when a tlispule has aris(‘ii, one of the part- 
ners refuse's tt) nominate an arbitrator or uominattis an im- 
proper pciMUi, th(^ commercial court, upon applieulioii made, 
liy the other partner, will apiioiiit omi for him ; hut the 
autliority of the ])erson so appointed will be superseded, if 
at any lime before he enters upon his fum tions an arbitrator 
is duly nominati.'d by the partner in delay : and wlu'ii the 
lina consists of .several partners, iqioii an applic-atioii being 
iiiade by any' one of tliciii, the court, after taking into con- 
sideration how far their respeeti\e interests are iilentie.d and 
how' far thi*y are conllieting, will regulate Jief»»rdiugly the 
iiumher of arbitrators to he aiijujinted by (.‘l eli. Tlie sen- 
ti'iiei' of llii^ arbitrators, howsoe^el• appouiled, is deeiiled by 
the majorit) of vole 

Tlie authority of the arbitrators in this ease partakes niore 
of the judicial eharyeler than it does in voluntary arliitration ; 
tliey' are considered as being suhstiluted for the ordinary' 
eommi‘n’ial tribunal; their sentence is lus-ordiiigly l*egi^lelvd 
among the records of the court : ami for the same rea>on 
also they stand upon the same footing with the eourt, both 
in the power of sentiaieing the parties to imprisomm'Ul and, 
unless the right has been renounced by 'the parlies, in the 
liability of appeal from their decision, (f.'ode d(r Cu}Nnwrcc, 
art. al-fi I.) 

Besides the eompukory arbitration in niattc'rs of ]iartMer 
ship, the parti('s who enti*r into any engagement arc at 
liberty to stipulate that all dilferi'iices arising Itetwi'cn Iheuv 
shall ho siihiiiilted to arbitration. Thi.s stipulation com-' 
jiulsory, and the court will, if refpiisite, appoint an arhi 
trator ex ofiieio for the ]iiirly who should refu'^e to do so : I.ut 
it is not exehisivc', s») as to take away thi? jnrisdietion of the 
ordinary tribunals; it may lx* rescinded by the consent of 
the partii's, or wai\ed by their acts. 

The third kind of arhilralitm is distinguisheil by tin? 
iippellatioii of the jxu'sons to whom the reference is made : 
they are nutc*alhMl,as in tin? othi-r eases, arhitrrs, hut aiimddf v 
n)m})nsitrurs\ or in tlu* oUler law, arhitraft'iirw Tiie pc'-uliar 
charaeteristies of this amieahh? ennii isifitui are, that the n*- 
forces arc not, as in other easi's, hound to adhi-re rigonmsly 
to the rules of law, but are authorized to decide ae<'()rdmg 
to W'hat they euuei'ive to be the real nic’-'ts of the case; that, 
in the exercise of tliis discretion tlu'ir decision is final, and 
without appeal to any other tribunal. In case of irregularity 
or misconduct, the award may bo set aside by the juilgment 
of a eourt, but llii.s judgment cannot be further ({uestioned 
ill the Court of (kissat ion. I’liis ni(xlifif;ation i f the geiu*ral 
law may be introduced into all arbitrations, whether volun- 
tary or c-ompulsory. (See Pardessua, Caura da Drott Cmn- 
inerruil, 4 1 9.) 

In Denmark ami its dependencies, Cour/.s of Arbitration 
or Coneiliati«m were established about llie year 179 . 3 , and 
are saal to have been attended with extn'mely hem*flcinl 
effects. In (joponhageii the court is eonipoheil of om* ol 
the judges of the higher courts of judicature*, f.iio (*f the 
magistrates of the city, ami one of the representatives of the 
«‘onmionalty. In other tow'iis, the chief magistrate propoM S 
live or six of the more respectable citizens lor urbiiraturs, of 
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Vi'hoTn tlic commonalty of tlio town elegt two. In the 
country, the hnilitts or slierilfs arc tha^irbit raters, and 
pfcncrallv act as such personally i but in extonsne districts 
they have authority to appoint deputies. All matters of 
civil lit i ‘Ration may' be referred to otFicial arbitrators; 

who in the country sit once in every and in the capital 
as oficii as occasion requires. It appears that, after investi- 
a disputed case, the arbitrators in these tribunals 
have no power to compel the parties to setttc their diflereiices 
in tin* manner proposed by the court they aj;ree, the 
terms of the arrangement arc registered, and it has then 
th(! ftu’ce of a judicial decree ; if, after staling their diftcr- 
ences and hearing the suggestions of iht! arbitrators, the 
parties still disagree, no record is made of the j)rocccding, 
and they are at liberty to dis<*uss their respective rights in 
the ordinary courts of justice. It is necessary, h()We>er, 
that he loro a suitor commences an action in the superior 
courts, he should ])ro\e lliat he has already applied tonne 
of the courts r>f conoilial ion. Tlie-e courts, which are altemletl 
with very small expense to the suitors, were, soon aficr neir 
establisliiiu'iil, multiplied rapidly in Denmark and Norway, 
and are said to have produced an aslonishiug di.'creiise in 
the amount of contentious litigation. (See TaUcuu dca Etuis 
Danni's, par Catteau, 1ou»e i., p. 21)0.) 

AKIILAST, or ARBALEST, was the name more par- 
1i<ndarly given to the eross-how. Robert of (doueester, in 
his C/trojiictCf puhlislied l)\ Hearne, p. :J7 h, makes an espe- 
cial dilVereiice het\v(*efi the howuuMi and the (irbladrs or ar~ 
hhistfrs, the en)Ss-ho\\mcii. In the Latin of the middle age 
it is called arcuhalisla, fiom ^//•r//.s, a l.»ow, and the Greek 
Word to cast or sh(»ot. 

Tin? preci.M* date and «>ngiii of the arbalest is uuknov. n ; 
hut it seems I'asilv ilerivaMe iroiu lh(‘ larger specii'S of hal- 
lislju. Vegetius is inclined to consider the ^rorpio to h».* the 
same as tlu‘ cros-.-bow : lie speaks of scorpions, whieb 1 h‘ 
sa\s ibey now name and in later writers lire 

niMdern weapciu is sometime-, termed -v.-o/yy/o wanuuHs. 

riii't Ui, \\\ his biis a.-sigued the intreduetion oi' 

the ai b.de'l into tlu; Re, man armies to the 1 luie of t bni taii- 
lici', or i\ little eai li -r. 

Sliiill, tbo’egbf tli.it tlie cn ss-bow "wa.s Ini rodnct'il into 
I’-iiel 'nd ;ib iit the tliii teimth c{ nlur\ : but De.ines Ban ing- 
1 ..n et p.-obab!;, nc.iier l » the iruth » \ ul. \ii. 
p. ifig ’ill' ll la* iiu'lines to tlie opinion, that it v.jl, the a'.ha- 
le l.enl iJu; til * loll ;- l)oW, Vi'llicli waS Usi'dvi.ll siieli de- 

si na*; t . e elfeet at liie biildi' (-f 1 lasting-; by t lii* Normans. 
"J'beic can b'e littiv* doi'.id but that tlie arbalest v. ;e’. inlrvi- 
^bictd by ll.t) Ncirniaiis at llieir arrival. We have no 

ineiitiuo N\ j’.a.i'Ver of ii in an-\ \Mller or dei-ument of tin* 
thiies, blit in tli.' srA/y compiled in 1 0‘s»), 

V. o ba\e se\eral o/*. ///,<</,' \/f, 7 //, (‘aptaiiis of cross-bow iiu*n, 
ani iio; the tenants in chief. No ^ 1 Ue]l a})pellalion is given 
ill that lec.ii'd to M".\ pev'-on who held lands in the time id* 
King Kdwardtii.* (.'tuifes-^or, 

Ib-nmptoM, in 'r\’. \ deiTs Srr/jj'ar. <•.»!. l•J7^n says, tiiat 
tb ■ • of ibe ;!il>als*-t !ia\ing been bad a.'-i«b*, was reviveil 

l)\ King J\icb:i,il r, \. bo Via'-. aftc;-\vaids kilUsl bv an arrou 
.•-bot lioin fr,ic at ll..' .*-11 '-e of ('bains. 

’i'lif anoa*; for tin* i i -.s-bow Mere calb'd fpiarrels, from 
the I-b\’iu*h ('iu rcuh' r, bbipi* M ill bo .-aid of llie use of the 
Cl ^ boiv in tlie r.c«*oniil of A ticirKUY. 

Ai:r.OG.\M\ LOl-lS FUKDKRUJ ANTOINE, uas 
born at Mnt.- ig in A I - ice. in According to the 

ac< n:ii)f gl'^.n III \\\i} (//ftr/ /'\r//f\ lie was sue- 

<*o >i\i ly prelb.•^Sl,r ef malhemalii*.s at the school of aiiil- 
li i\ at .Sirasbnr.g, and rector of the university L»f the same 
1o.\n ]!(‘ afterwariN represented the department of ibe 

Lo-i.ei- Kbii.e in iltc national convention, m Iuto, liouever, 
be ti' 'k no pntminent ])ait in politics, and Ins name only 
ai!p.* irs to some reports on scientillc. .subjects. He was 
a i-ni cip.il actor in the lormiition (d* the committee of public 
in trial:. 111 . to tho nlVairs of wliii li he particularly d. voted 
liiniv.ep- After the dissolution of the convention. In' became 
prob .« 'ir of mathcmalics in the central sidio-il of his ib*- 
parlnii i\i at S|ra*-bnrg, when* be dii'd April S, l.stid, lea\ing 
a name Mbich iiiii-t be ]»lace(l liigh among those of the 
:nKll^ ^ts of bis da\, and a character without reproach. 

Arbngast’s lirM Work was pre.?cntcd to the /icademy of 
Scienci^a, und.er the title •>{' Essut sur tf(* iyourraii.r Prhtr'if*es 
r/f’ ( ].){/', n /itf ft ( t. ! nir^rut^ iHdt'iif/uiunts' iln ia Tht'unf* 
ties intniiment Pfftl.s^ ri e/c ret to de Limitrs, 'J’liis Ossay is 
not printed, but Irom his o\vn account of it in the preface to 
the Culcui deff JJeruHdhns, it appears that lie had, purtiully 


at least, anticipated the leading points of tho Theoric do^ 
Fof/clions of Logrange. 

Ill 1790 (Lacroix, Cali\ 1792 ; 7lo)^. Ufm\) lu* 

gained the prize proposed hy the acndeiny of Petersburg for 
an essay on tho naturo of the orhitrary iiiiudions contained 
in the integrals of partial differential eq[uations. In this 
paper he takes, and in tho opinion of Lacjmix finally e>tU' 
hlishes, the view maintained hy Lagrange and TSuler against 
D' Alembert, in favour of tho discontinuity (Lacroix, Cute. 
Diff.y vol. ii., p. G86), 

But his great work is Iho Caknl des Derivations, published 
at Strasburg in 1800. Its main object, and we cun hen.* 
state no more, is the law of derivation of the successive cu- 
ellicienls of a development from one another, when the ex- 
pR'ssiou is more complicated than a function cd* a binomial. 
Therefore Taylor's theorem and common dillbrcntiation are 
pai ticuhir ixees of Arhogast's method. It is an eniharrassing 
work to read, on account of the iiumhcr or new notations, 
and the complexity of the algebraical part. ; but it cuiitaiiis 
much that is elegant, and whudi may eventually heci.iuc 
useful. M. J..acroix thinks th at it has not been received 
M illi siillicient favour, and cites an unpuhlislied memoir of 
M. l'runcai^;, who was in habits of intimacy M’itli M. Arbii- 
gast, and corrected the proofs of his work, in which llic 
former had applied tho method to a (iuostioii of nicchanie.^, 
ami had succeeded in a development whieli he (M. J.m-ruix) 
thinks would he sdmo.st impractieablo hy common methods. 

\Vc must not omit to mention, that the (bdrut des Jh ii- 
raiioHs contains the first //.sc of ihff separation of inljols of 
oiieration and of quaiitil) , whieh has since thrown so mneh 
light on tho connexion of various ])arts of analysis. (Sec 
Lacroix, f V//c. />?//.*, ^ol. iii., p. 72G.) 

ARBOLS, a toun in France, in the department of Jura, 
and Iho nrrondis: *‘ment of Ikiligny, ahont six miles N.N.K. 
from the town of Poligny, and t\v<nity-lhree miles in the 
same direction from Lons lo Saunier, tlic eapital of ibe 
<le[)artmeiit. It is on the .south hank i»f Iho Hule ri\i r 
(.'iiisnnco (a lei'di'r of the 1-oue, udiadi emplies it ; If 
into tlieDaibs, and so into tlm Saoni: and Kbone), iit i 
fill* fr.Jin llie nortli-eaitorn ridj^t! of ,Iui*a. ll is mat and 
well b’.iill. The urines cd’ the* neiglil)onrlioud of /\rbiM., 
aro biglny e; teemed, i's{iecially ibat wbicdi, from bein.'.;; 
iiJii'le al ilu' eia'iiiueiieiMiient oj* winter, has llu? iiai.u* of 
vin~dr-t^('/r<' (fri'sl. wiiu*). Lealhi*r, paper, and cbina, aie 
among its mannf.ici loe n "I’lie ]Mipn!atii'n in I* 
belv. ec u CiOeu aiifl 7fl).*. Jc i ■; tin' seat ol‘ a trihui 

t.'/sf oirr (a *-i!). ordinate civil an 1 eriiniiuil c*aii 1 ) 
nudur (h(‘ c' ’.■,*//• /v* t .n. -i/.t' ei>in 1 ) nl‘ Besiiiieon. Bel’on' 

the reNolulioo there weie ^e^eral religion;-, ('i.liibli.vlnneiits at 
Arb' ir-i. 

ll po.s..;'-; es : onio Celtic i-ml Roman monnmeu'.N, and bas 
the luin^of an aniieiit cattle, v. liicb is coiisiden d by Ibe iii- 
babilants to bo haunt, d. The Iraiiition is tbongbl to h;ive 
originated fio;n, or b(*en coulirnieil by, an act <;!' eriiehy 
e^Oiiiiiitled liy Ala bant of Arl)ois, (.'ounU'sS nf Ihirgondy, 
who wln n some po'ir pcr-, )ns ha<l taken refngi» willi i.er in 
liiiH' of famine, ordered tiu'in to he eonlini'd in a large 
building, and burnt in it. Lat. 'IJ' N., long. ."P :»u' hk 
Ilf Gri'einvicli. 

'i'bis town g,a\e birIb to (ti'nerrd Piebegru. (M. llrun, 
Balia, Dii t. I ’nirrrsr! de ht Eriuiep.) 

ARHKDAd'II. [Sei? A jsMuniiOTHWicK.J 

A R 15 U'i ’ll A (> i\ .JGIIN, a celebrated wit .and physi- 
ei.-m in (he I;i( ter p.'irt of tho soveiitei’iitli arid tlio (.'al ly j»art 
of llui (‘ighteentli century. His fatherwas a eb’rg\man of 
the S('(;teh t'pi.-eopal (dnircli. 

Arbntbiint Ma.; educated in the University of Aberdeen, 
where ho took liis doctor's degree in inedkdne. Tho revo- 
lution l.aving de]»iivcd his lather of his church pvtd.cr- 
nuuit, and a small paternal estalcj being insulllcient for the 
'•omforlablo support of th«; family, tho Doctor cann^ to 
London in pnr.-,nit of fortune. He began hy te;i(dMng ma- 
thi.'maties as a means of subsistence. Dr. Woodward's 
J’ls.sttif tuicards a Xuittnd Ifisinry g/* the Etrth. puhlislied 
in liiD.o, contained an account of the universal deluge, 
wliich Dr. Arhiithnot tliuiight lo be irreconcilable with 
phdosophieal truth. He ihercforo drew up a work en- 
titled .]// Et'tvnifKt/inff uf ])i\ IVt)odir(ird*s Aecoufit uj 
the Delude, with a (^ntntiarisun tw tween St ends Philmnphtj 
und the Dor.int's^in the case uf Mariiw Jlud ins da^ 6ut nf 
the Earth, l(i'..*7, .S\o., wliicdi brought him into notice as an 
autlior. His extcnsi\o learning and conversational talents 
introduced lain gradually into practice, and hebccamo cini* 
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nont in lii» profoBsion. IIo had ilie good fljrtuno to ho 
at Kpsom, wli(?n Prince George of Denmark was siiddciily 
taken ill; and being called in to attend him. Ins treatment 
was so successful, that the prince, from the time of liis reco- 
very, ernployetl him as his regular physician. Arhutlinot 
wasuppointc<l phyaician in ordinary to Queen Anno in 1709 , 
and admitted a fellow of tlio College of Physicians. Tie had 
for some years before been a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Ills talents, learning, and fascinating manners, intro- 
dueed him tu an intimate «;orr<;spoiideri<ro and friendship 
with Pope, Swift, Gay, Parnell, and other leading wits 
of the perifwl, who were all associated as tneuibcrs of 
the Scriblerus Club. In 1714 he engaged with Swift and 
pope in a design to wrile a satire on the abuse of Jiuman 
ledruing in e\ei*y branch. It was to have hoeii executed in 
the humorous manner of Cervantes. Fi<*titious ad\eiitures 
were to have Ixm'ii worked up with mock solemnity and all 
tin* prolensioiH of history. But the prf>jcc*t was stoppeil by 
tlie (jiiecn's death, when nothing more than an iniperi'eft j 
essay towards it ha<l been drawn out, under the title of the I 
first ho<*k of t!v.» Mtnnoirs of Morfinns i:>crih/crits. Tins j 
fragment is to he found in some <*diiions of l*e])trs wcji-l.s. j 
4'beiv is nothing like U. in mir language, nor to the lx*-,! of : 
our knowledge, in any olhc'r ; it. i.s characterized by a hrik 
liancy and e'viiherance, not to say cvtravagance, of wit ami 
liuniour, which is pretty sure to tempt any wlio ba.s oorr. 
read it to a see«)nd ptfrusal. (hi/hrcrs Tntvcis are said by 
Warburlon to have been fir^t iiitemle«l as a ])art. oftbe-o 
Tdeinoirs: allusion is made to tla‘tii in the I.'Uh clKipt<‘r. 
'file treatise, OJ f hr Art ofSinfiitfsx in l\n'tr\f^ the I'irv^itins 
aiullhc report ^troiftini^w S/i/r.s\ are dc'tac'ued 
]»ortions of tluj same work; <4* which the eminent wrile»* 
idv)ve named speaks thus; — * Poliu* leth’rs m’ver lost, more 
than by the (lefc'at of this scheme, in which <‘ach of tliis illus- 
trious triumvirate woitld li.ivc found exercise for his own ];ccu- 
liar talent, liosi(b*s constant <Mii[do\ im*nt for that they all 
held in comnum. For Arbutlmot was skilled in (iverytiung 
w Inch related science : Pope was a master in the line arts ; 
and Swift ('xcelled in the know led^'o ol' the world. Wit they 
had a.^ in e(]ual measure ; ami this so large, tluit no age, i)er- 
ha]>s, ever ])rodu(a*d threi? men to whom luiturt* had more 
Isiuulifiilly licstowcd il. or art had brought it to higher perfect- 
lion.' Till* lumiorous political painphl(4 ol John J.inli, wliii-li 
lias served as tin* model lor unmy Jen r d'r^prit,^ upon the 
same plan, is gi'jicrally Ik b<*\e<| to have been written by 
Ajlmllmot, tboiigh altributctl a( the time to Swift, ami pub- 
lished in the collection of bis works. Swift, bowever, in bis 
le.ttcrs names Arbutlmot as the author. Th.is piece, which 
is emilled Law is a JiotJont/r^s Pit^ or thr llisforij if John 
huffy contains a burlcsipu* account (»f the war which broki? 
tail on the accession of a branch of the house of Bourbon to 
the throne of Spain in l7tH), and \kas l(M'niinati'il l»y tlie 
])cace of TJiri'clil in 1711. The war is desi'rilied under tla^ 
semblance of a lawsuit, carried oii by the (Miiilemliug parties 
of lOnglaml, Holland, and Austria against France and 
Sp:nii, which are ilesignati'd by names emblematic of the 
national distinctive (lualilics iisuaPy ascribed to each of 
them. 

4'lie *|Ucon’s death, and tin: coiwc.jucnt dis.islers wliicli 
b(?lcll his friends, deeply allected Arhulhnot’s spirits. A.s a 
relief to his molancboly, bo went It) Paris ; l.>ut alter a r liort 
stay refnrnetl to London, ami having lest bis place and olli - 
rial residence al Sr. .laine&'s, jur took a hoii.se in ])ovcr-.sf reel, 
obscr\ing to Sw ift. tJiat be si ill lit.p'od to bo able to kj-cp a 
litlb) habitation warm in town. In 1706 be j>nl)lislied Tuh/rs 
(f Antirnt (foitWy IVrt^hfsy and Mmsurrsy ii:c., in oclaso, 
Tcpuhlisbed in 17*27 in iiuarto. JJe continued the practice 
of mediciiUMvith success, ami amused bis intenuis of lei 3 ure 
in writing papers of wit ami bimiour. In 1711 lu! juib- 
lish(‘d bis Ks.say on the Aafnrr and (-hoirr <f Alinwn/Sy 
which was followotl the year after by an K>say on ilu* 

] C (forts' nf Air on Human liodirs', IIu i.s Ibongbt to have 
been led to the subjects of tlics<^ tn atiscs by studied atten- 
tion to his own uslhiua, which had gradually increased w ith 
years, and al length was found to bo incurable. In 17.14 
he retired to Hampstead in hope of sonic n‘lief; hut died 
at ids house in (-ork-streot, Burlington-gardeiis, in Februurv 
17:15. He was married and had four children. 

llisBon George onjoyod a profitable ]dace in the Exebo- 
fpier, and was one •>f p4»p<?’h c?\(.*cutor.s. Two daughters 
Suiwived him, but died, uiuiiarried. Anne was honoured by 
a b'gacy in Pope's will. His son Jolm died tw'o xcursbe- 
lorc him ; and Ifoiu Arbuthuot’s uHectionale expression, 


that ho * would jKillingly have redeemed l)is life witli hU 
own,’ it is probiEmIe that gri(?f aggravated liis disease, and 
hastened its termination. 

Pope, in a letter tp Digby, says that the fir.st time ho 
saw the Doctor, Sxvift obscrvtsl to him tliat tlie Doctor 
was a inan xvho could do every ihing but walk. The ob- 
servation was made in ivforeiUK* to a pectiiliar sloneli m 
his gait, upon which Swift comineiiis in «»ne of his IctUfr.s. 
Arbutlmot appears to have been in ev(*ry re^pt^ci ;i worthy 
and acconiplUliod tmin. He was inlcrior to muie cd‘ bis 
brilliant contemporaries in humour, li\elim‘ss, and Iciuiiing, 
and lew of them could compare with him in llu* strirl per- 
Ihrniance of moral duties, or in acts of humnoity au l h» lu-- 
volcncc. The fortitude displayed in his letter to I'otic, 
written almost on his deal h- bed, could liave been insi'Utrd 
onlv by a conscience voi<l of oflence, and the calm reho.i|UMl 
of a wcil-sp4Mit lile. No per-^on of right mind and feelings can 
read that b*ttor xvilhout adiuiiiug; tlie wriler, and lediiig 
bciler fnuri llu; perusal. In 17.51 two xolunies in 1 * 21110 . 
were published at Glasgow, entitled the Misrrfhinrou^ 
IVorks of Ihr lafr J)r. A rhtdh/tof. Il is stated in an arher- 
lisemont, that ‘the coiiteiiis c)f (Iu'mj volumes, ami what 
is iiC'Citetl in Swift's M/srrffanirSy (scupn-lu'uil all thf pieces 
uml liumuur of this adiuiiaMe autliur.' 11 um(*1U'c- 
ti"U contains many of bis uiidoubied piod.S i' Jii-. : loit ib * 
geiuinicuess of several pieci-s i-* m‘jMii\iil bojli ii\ lb • ii. fi- 
lial (‘x ideuce of di^crepanl !*lyle and inf ri- r t :iii i b, 

the direel te^timonv of ]\lr. (oMjrge .\ i bii’ b imt. d o h.; 

ollu'i* ac<‘Oinplishnu‘nts, Dr. Arbnlbhot added ib.- ke.«).\- 
bslgc* of mu>ic, and stnm* skill in cMjmpO''Uon, Sir John 
Hawkins, in Lis ///\/or//, meutions an anlliein e 'mpo^id 
by iiim. Kij)})is, t^io'j;. hritann. : ako Pope and.S^^ifi■. 

( ■in'rrs(i(nui>‘nr(\ 

A'RBL’TFS, a genus nf evergreen slmibs, belori 'iug to 
the natural order It is eliaraclt'iiM’d byii>jfii:’i 

being a l)(*rry, containing many sei’d.N. "I’he imt^i n*iii:-.!b- 
able sp(*cies is the urbulus of \'irgil, now called J. ///'. <, k, 
or llu* strawberry tree, from the rc-emblance borne by it-n 
berries tolbat well-known fruit. It is a natixeofthe ■ .ui ii 
of Knro])e am! the Lex ant ; in our gc.idciis it pr>.ve- a 
exergreen tna*, sometimes us much is- e':.'JUi‘cii • r tweui* 
fec*t high, hearing ils gr»‘i‘ni.^!i-xelIow' blos-oius in C ); lobi-r 
and No\(*mI)er, and ils laiubl *\v and la d bi’iri' -, cnieh 
are studded willi lillle jirojtK in Noxenilur ami llu* 

siicce^xling nioiitlis. Tlieiuisl intoreUwn; .'■pisii.ien.s in (bi, 
eouiilry are at tho lake of Knb’/nev. o. ibey Ibrni fr-o. . 
of great beauty: llu* [vlaiil <*:in M-arvclx, how v\ . r, in- t-.'j!- 
si(h*red indig(*iious to Ireland »»m Ibi-' acc.auil, k. b a .’le > 
aro bardly t‘alable : talu'ii in to ) 'irc.si e|U:iulil;i s ibc\ ap* 
aj)l to ]uv)duco stiipefacU -,11 : nevi illu lc- s a wiiie, s.iiil t 1 b.* 
pleasant enough, is prep;‘re<l IVom ib'in in ( oT.-ic:-. ibi' e 
vaiaetit's art) Ibuml in tlie ninvii ■, one v. l.'i dt* .» . I 

(lowers, call<‘d tlio s(‘arlet arbntu.-., u n. 'I’, us. ■ 

b(*auiiful Ib.in tlu* tu i-.'iiud * pecii s : :» .•■'.'•■1, wi '< d.,.. '.! • 
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its bark pi'eliog olf so as to Icaxt* the • o ,u .dw.a\ , tii 
and <4’ a tli-ir, brnrlit <‘innainon hrtAVii. Aat^o t;f tb'** 
Lex nil. 

A. hf/firida. i v t!u* nuili* arbutus, is a|>pareiitly alixlnil 
Iictxx een llu* I wo b.st, a;.'i< eing wilh unrdo i the ncm ral 
a'.])eci of its r.'li'ine, w liieh i-;, hoxxever, larger ami nim - 
liamk.oijie, ami x. itii A, andnir/inr in tloxvers and in tli«j 
<leeidu«)ns bark. Il is Iiardy, i.iul very oniaiiu ntid, but. il 
docs Uot bear berries. 

The t)lber species arc «*hielly Aiacrican, and t f les-s e-eiie- 
ral inU*ie-.t; (iiie of thexn, A. prorrruy e.xists in llu* gardens 
of this eouiitry, luit it does not stumi likely to be abig M en- 
dure our elimate. It. is a nativt* of Ni-w Albion, ere it 
loriu.s a iiioderately-sized tree ; aimther. A, niurnnnda, Ijom 
the Straits ot Magellan, is a hardy evergreen bn.‘<ii, wu/i 
small, very dark, pointed and .serrated leaxes, among wbiGi 
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nnmbors of solitary white blossoms. It has lately 
begun tu flower about J^ondon, but is stiR'a rare plant. It 
reciuires to l»o gnm n in peat soil. 

For other species of arbutus see Arctostaptiyi.os. 

A RC\ fnuii tlie Latin arms, a bow, signifies any part of a 
cMirvo line, as A C H. The straight line A B, which joins 
tlie extremities of the ure, is called its chord. 



Fi)r the are of a circh\ see Av(;i.k, where the method of 
fimling the are fioin il> angle, and the eonverse, is given. 
Fm* the properties of the ares of ^ariuns curves, see their 
t-(‘\eral names. 

Jt IS found necessary to assume the following a\ioiu pre- 
\ioiisly to any general investigation of the properties of an 
are. Kvery are is greater than its cln>rd, but, when concave 
1 ) the chord thronglmvit, is less than the sum of the sides 
of au\ reetihm*ar figuro which contains it. Tims A C IJ is 
greater than A B, hut less llian the sum of A I), \) K, and 
K B. If .<■ and // hi* the <‘o-()rdinatt's of an) point in tin? 
enr\c, the gernTal method of finding tin? are- js hy the inte- 
gration of the foniiida 

yflFTUp, 

or, in the language of the llnxioiial calculus, 
fliient of yf + //•'. 

The practical mcthoil of finding the length of an arc, 
Mliich is an approximation to tlic |nvceding jirocess, is as 
follows. Divide the arc into a number of smaller arcs, 
niaUing tin* iiiimhcr large in proportion to tlu; degree «>f 
si( curacy rc(jiiir(jd, and atld together the cliovds of tin* 
snialh*r arcs. The sum of the <-hords will tliller \(;ry little 
from the an*, even wh(*n the nnmhcr of snl)-di\ isions is not 
\ery large. For instance, the arc <»f the (|nadranl of a 
<*ircU!, whoso diameter is ten million of indies, is 7,Kj;i,0S-2 
inchi's, within half an inch. Divide this fpiadrant into ten 
e«jual parts, and the sum of the chords is 7,S15,910 inches: 
di\ide the cpnidrant into fifty parts, and the same sum is 
inches, which is not wrong hy more than one 
part out c>f 2 For only tw'onty snhdn isions the siiiii of 

the chords is 7, Sol, Olid inches, wrong c)idy by one part out 
of;js‘»o. Tbercdiire, for every practical purpose, an are of 
u circle (and the same may be said ot every olheiM*urve) 
is the polygon made by the chords of a moderate number 
of sub (livi.sii)ns of tin; an*.. 

The preceiling property is (but in wbat manner our limits 
will not permit ns to sliow) aconsequence of tlie following pro- 
p«»sili«»n. J..ct there b(? a number of ares, su<-h as A C IJ, cut 
idf the same curve, having their chonls parallel to the tangent 

X c Y 

a ft 



A it iJ 

XCY. Then, as A B moves pariillcl to its first position 
towards X Y, C not only decreases without limit, hut its 
proportion to AB dccrca.scs without limit: tliat is. let any 
number, how'c^ great, bo nameil ; then shall A B, before 
it reaches X Y, reach a position in wliidi it contains C D 
more than that number of times. Tliis proposition is 
startling to the beginner in mathematics, and sliould be 
cimsidcml by him with great attention. It may he illus 
trated in the following manner : — Suppose that while A B 
moves from its first position towards X Y, and lias reached 
u h, a microscope moves wdtli and over it, which increases in 
magnilying power as a h moves in such a manner that ah 
always appears in the glass as large as A B to the naked 
eye. Ihen ci C 6 will not bo magnified into the form AC B. 
out into AQB, where QD gnnvs less and less without 
limit, as a approaches towards X Y. But if two straight 
lines hetd been taken, us in the following figure, a h could not 
have been magnified to A B without changing aCh into 
AC B. 




X r Y 



Formerly, the term arc w'as frequently oonfimnded with 
angle, wdiieli arose from tlu^ practice of measuring angh's 
by arcs of the circle. For siidi terms as arc or klkvatio.x, 
&rC., we rtder to Ancji.k of Ki.kvation, &c. 

ABC, JOAN or JKANNK OF, snrnamcd the ‘Maid 
of Orleans,' from her heroic defence *>f that city, was born 
about the year 1410 or Mil, in the lillU* bandet of Doni- 
rciny, near the Meuse, and about llirco leagues south of 
Vaucouleurs, oil the borders of Chanipagne. Her parents 
were binidilo and honest jieasnnls. The district was re- 
niai'kable for the dt*vou1 siinpli(‘i(y of its inhabitants, as 
well as for those romantic siiperslilions which in a rude 
age arc* so often allied with religion. It appears fnaii the 
(‘opious depositions of wilnessi*s from the neighhonrhood of 
Doinreiny, examined at .loan's trial, that she was unre- 
mitting in her priiyt*rs, and other religions exercL-^es, and 
was strniiiily iinhned, at a very early age, with the ])rc \ ail- 
ing superstitions of her native p.ace. 



During that period of anarchy in France, wdien the 
snpr(*nu* power whicli had fallen from the liauds <.»f a 
nionar<‘h deprived of his n*;ison was disputed for hy the 
rival houses of Orleans and Burgundy, the contending 
parties carried on war more l.>y murder ami massacre than 
i»y regular battles. When an army tvas w^anled, both bad 
recourse to the English, and these conquering strangers 
made the unfortunate French lt*el still deeper the horrors 
and ravages of w’ar. At first, the popular feeling was 
undecided; but when, on the death of Charles VI., the 
crown tell to a young prince who ado])led the Arniagnac side, 
whilst the honst? of Burgundy had sw'orii allegiance to a 
foreigner (Henry V.) as king of France, then, indeed, the 
w ishes and interests of all the Fn*ncb wi*rci in favour of the 
Armagnacs, or tlu; truly ])atrioti(; parti . Heinote as was tin* 
village of Doinremy, it was still interested in the issue of 
the struggle. It was decidedly Arniagnac, and was strength- 
ened ill this simtimcnt hy tlie rivalry of a neighbouring lil- 
lago which adoptcil Burgundian colours. 

Political and (larty interests were tlnis forced upon the 
onfhiisiastie mind of Joan, and mingled with the pious 
lc*gcnds wdiich slie had caught from the traditioiiH of tlie 
Virgin. A prophecy w'as current, that a virgin should rid 
France of its cneniies ; and thi.s prophecy seems to have been 
realised by its effect upon the mind of Joan. The girl, by 
lier own account, was about thirteen wht‘n a supcrnatuial 
vision first appeared to her. She de.scribes it as a great 
light, accompanied by a voice telling her to be devout and 
good, and promising her the protection of heaven. Joan 
responded by a vow of eternal chastity. In this there appc*ars 
nothing beyond tho effect of imagination. From that time 
the voice or voices continued to haunt Joan, and to echo 
tho enthusiastic and restless wishes of her own heart. Wo 
shall not lay much stress on her declarations made before 
those who were appointed by the king to inquire into the 
credibility of her mission. Her own simple and^- rrt/7y 
account was, that ‘ voices* were her visitors and adSnsers ; 
and that they prompted her to quit her native place, take 
tip prms> drive the foe before her, and procure for the 
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yoiuip; kin^ his coronation at Rhcims. These voices, 
liowcver, Imcl not influence enoii^li to induce her to sot out 
upon the hazardous mission, until a band of Burgundians, 
traversiiif; and plundering the country, liad coinpellod Joan, 
tojjcither with her parents, to take rel'in^e in a neifjhbourin^ 
town : when they returned to tluMr villa<;c, after tlie depar- 
ture of the inaraudcM-s, they found llu; cliiindi of Domrciny 
in ashes. Sucli incidents wen; \V(di calculated to arouse 
the indignation and excitt; tlie enthusiasm of Joan. Her 
voi(u»s returned, and incessantly directed her to set out 
for France ; but to commence hy making uppli<!ation to D<j 
B aiidricoiirl, commander at Vaucouleurs. Her parents, 
who were act|uainted with Joan’s martial propensities, 
attci«j)tod to lorce her into a marriage ; but she eontrived 
to avoid this by payinj? a visit to an uncle, in whose <*om- 
pany she iiia(l<? lu*!- a])pearanrc before the jijovernor of Vau- 
couleiirs, in May, 1428. De Baudricourt at first refused to 
see her, and, upon j^ranlinj^an interview, treated her proten- 
situis with coiileuipt. She then returned to ncr uncle’s abode, 
where she continued to announce her ])rojeet, and to insist that 
Ihe proplici'-y, that * France, lost by a woman (Isabel of Bava- 
ria ), should ho saved hy a virjjjiii from the frontiers of Lor- 
raiiu?,’ alluded to her. She it was, she asserted, who could 
save France, and not ‘ either kin^s, or dukes, nor yet the 
kin;* of ScDtland’s dau^^hter’ - an expression w'hieh proves 
hi»w well iurornuMl she was as to the political events and 
rumours of the day. 

The fortunes of the dauphin Charles at this time had 
sunk to the lowi‘st i*hl) ; Orleans, almost his last bul- 
wark, was he-.ii'‘;’ed and closely ])ressed, aud the loss of 
the ‘battle of llerrinus* scanned to take away all hope of 
savin” the city from the Kn^lisli. In lliis crisis, when all 
human support scMOucd iiiiax ailing, Baudricourt no lon”ei‘ 
despiM'd the superuat iiral aid promised by the damsel of 
lluiureiiiv, and ”iive pcrmis>ion to ,h)lin of Metz and Ber- 
tram of F(nden>* v , two nenllcnneri who hud hccoine converts 
to the truth of lier diMiie mission, to conduct Joan of Art; 
to Iht; dauphin. They inirehased a horse for her, and at 
her own tlchire furnished her with male habits, and other 
neet'ssary etpiipineiits. Tims provided, aud accompanied 
liy a rt'spectable tjseort, Joan set out from Vaucouleurs on 
the i:.tth of Feliruary, 142'>. Her progress, througli rei^ioiis 
attached to the Burgundian interest, was perilous, hut she 
safely arrived at Fierbois, a place within five or six leagues 
of (.'liinoii, where the dauphin then held his court. At 
Fierljois was a eelehrated idiurch tlcdicated to St. Catherine, 
ami here she spent her time in devotion, whilst a messenger 
was despatched to the dauphin to anmmncts her approach. 
She; was t'ommanded to protaaMl, and rtiacht;d Chinon on 
the eleventh day after her departure from Vaucouleurs. 

Cdiarles, thouj^h he desired, still feared to accept the 
pnilVered aid, hi'caiise he knew that the instant cry of his 
enemies would he, that he had pul his faith in sorcery, and 
had leagued himself with the infernal powers. In (*on- 
sequence of this, .loan enc(»untered e'ery species of distrust. 
She was not even admitted to the dauphin's presence with- 
out ditliculty, and wms reipiired to recvi^^nize Charles amidst 
all his court ; this .loan happily was aide to do, as well as 
to KJdii the •»ood opinion of the youn^ monarch by tin? sim- 
plicity of her demeanour. Nevertlicless, the prince pro- 
ceeded to lake every precaution before ho openly trusted 
her. He first handed her over to a commission of ec'chs- 
siaslies, to he examim'd; then sent her for the same pur- 
pose to Poictiers, a j^reat huv-sehool, tliat the doctors of 
both faculties might solemnly decide w hether Joan’s mission 
w'as from heaven or from tlie devil ; for none believed it to 
he merely human. The greatest guarantee against sorcery 
was considered to ho tlic chastity of the young girl, ..t being 
an axiom, that the devil w^ould not or could not take part 
with a virgin ; and no pains w^ere spared to ascertain her 
true cliaracter in this respect. In short, the utmost incre- 
dulity could not have laboured hai-der to find out impos- 
ture, than did the credulity of that day to eslahlisii its 
grounds of belief. Joan was frequently asked to do mira- 
cles. but her only reply was, ‘ Bring me to Orleans, and 
you shall sec. Tlie siege shall he raised, and the dauphin 
crowned king at Rheims.’ 

They at length granted her request, and she received the 
rank of a military commander. A suit of armour was made 
for her, and she sent to Fierbois for a sword, which she said 
would oe found buried in a certain spot witliin the church. 
It was found there, and conveyed to her. The circumstance 
became afterwards one of the alleged proofs of her sorcery 


or imposture. Her liaving passed some time at Fierbois 
amongst the ecclesiastics of the place must have led, in 
some way or other, to her knowledge of the deposit. Strong 
in the conviction of her mission, it was Joan’.H de.siro to enter 
Orleans from the north, and through all the fortifications of 
the English. Dunois, however, and the other leaders, at 
length overruled her, and induced h(;r to ahaiulon the little 
company of pious companions wdiich slu' had raised, and to 
enter the heleaguere«l city hy whaler, as the lca.>,t perilous 
path. She succecdc<l in carrying witli her a convoy of pro- 
visions to th«^ besieged. The entry of Joan of Are into 
Orleans, at the end t)f April, was itself a Iriuinph. The 
hearts of the besieged were raised from despair to a fana- 
tical eontidenefj of surt-t'ss ; and the English, who in <wery 
eneoiinter hud deftaled the French, felt their courage para- 
lyzed hy tlie coming of this simple girl. Joan aniiounccd 
her arrival to the toe hy a herald, hearing a suninions to 
the English generals to he gone from the land, or .nIio, llio 
Pucelle, w'ould slay them. The indignation of the Kngli:^ll 
was increased hy tlu*ir terror; they detained (he lierald, and 
thi*eatene<l to burn him, as a spe<‘imen of tlie treatment 
wliie-li they reserved for his mistress. But in the mean limo 
the English, eitlua* from being under tlie intluc-nee of terror, 
or through srnne imaeetmntablu want of precaution, allowed 
llie armed force raised and left behind hy .Joan, to reacdi 
Orleans unmolested, traversing tlieir entnun-hments. Such 
being the state of feeling on both sides, .Joan's arilour 
impelled her to take advantage of it. Under her banner, 
and chcGi-ed hy her ])resenee, the besieged njarche<l to 
the attack of the English forts one after anotlu'r. The 
first <-arriod was that of St. Loup, to the east of Orleans. 
It was ^alianlly defended hyllie English, who, when at- 
I.Tcked, fought d*»s]>oralely ; hut llu; soldiers of the Pu- 
eelle wrre iinineihle. On thi; following day, the lith of 
May, Joan, alter another summons to tin; English, signed 
‘Jlicsiis Maria and jehanne l.a I’ueelle,’ renewed the at- 
tack upon the other forts. The Fnnicli being eompelh'd to 
make .a momentary retreat, tin; English timk courage, 
and pursued llndr enemies: whereupon Joan, throwing lier- 
.self into a boat, <*ri)ssi*d the river, ami hi*r appearance 
W'as sutricient to frighten the English from the open field. 
Behind llieir ramparts they were still, Imwever, formidahh; ; 
and the attack led hy .Joan against the works to the south 
of the city is the nitK-*l memorahle achievement of the siegi^. 
After cheering on her [)eople for some lime, she had seized 
a sealing-liidder, wlu-n an English arrow struc-k her he- 
tweeii the hn‘ast and sliouUler, and tlirew’ li(‘r into the fosse. 
When her followers took her asiile, she slu»w^cd at fir^t stiinc 
feminine w’cakness, and wfpt ; hut seeing that lu^r standard 
was in danger, she lorgot her wound, and ran hack to st‘i/e it. 
The French at the same time pressed hard upon the eni*mv, 
whose strong hold was carrii*d by assault. The English 
commander, Oladesdall, or (jllacidas, as Joan called him, 
perished with his bravest soldiers in the Loirt*. The Enghsli 
now determined to rais*.? tlu; siege, and Suiulay l»eiiig the 
day of their departure, Joan forbade her soldiers to riudest tlieir 
retreat. Thus in one woedt from her arrival at Orleans w as 
the beleaguered city relieved of its dreaded foe, ami the l*u- 
eellc, heneelorth eallecl the Maid of Orleans, had redeemed 
the most incredible anil imporlaiit of hc*r jiromises. 

No sooner was (Orleans freed from the enemy, than Ji»an 
returiieil to the court, to entreat Cliarles to place foiees 
at her disposal, that she might mliica; the towns Ix'tween 
the Loire and liheims, w'here she ])i posed to have him 
speedily crowned. Her projee-ts were opposed hy tlie mi- 
nisters and warriors of the court, who considered it more 
politic to drive the English from Normandy than to harass 
the Burgundians, or make sacrifices for the idle ccromuiiy 
■fa c'cronation ; hut her earnest solicitations prevailed, and 
arly in June she attacked the English at Jargeau. . They 
made a desperate resistance, and drove the French before 
them, till the appearance of Joan chilled the stout ^'carts 
of the English soldiers. One of the Poles wa.H killed, and 
another, with Sufi'olk the commander of the town, was taken 
prisoner. This success was tbllowod hy a victory at Patay, 
ill which the English were beaten by a charge of Joan, 
and the gallant Talliot himself taken prisoner. No forco 
seemed able to withstand tho Maid of Orleaiis. The strong 
town of Troyes, which might have repulsed the weak and 
starving army of the French, was terrified into surrender 
hy thi; sight of her banner; and Rhoims itsolf followed 
the example. In tho middle of July, only three months 
after Joan had come to tho relief of the sinking party of 
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Chariot, this |>rinco was crownoil in the cathotlral conse- 
crated lo this ceremony, in the midst of dominions of 
his enemies. Well inight an age even more advanced 
than the lirteentli century believe, that suiierhumau inter- 
ference manifested itself in the deeds of Joan. 

Seine historians relate that, immediately after the coro- 
iiali.-n, the Maid of Orleans expressed to the king her wish 
to rclii\‘ ti» her family at Domremv ; hut there is little proof 
of such a resolution on her part. In September of the same 
veil r, wo find her holding a command in the royal army, 
which had taken possession of St. Denis, where she hung 
u]i hoi* arms in tln^ cathedral. Soon afier, the French gene- 
rals compelled her to join in an attack upon Paris, in which 
they were re])ulscd with great loss, and Joan herself was 
pierced through the thigh with an arrow. It was the first 
lime that a force in which she served had sulfercd deteat. 
CMiarles inum*cliately retired once more to the Loire, and 
then- arc few nVords of .loan's c\))loits during the winter. 

A hunt this time a royal edict was i.>jsned, cnnohling her fu- 
inily. and tlu; district of Donivemy was declared free from 
all lax. or tribute. In the ensuing storing, the English and 
Hurgundiaus formed the siege of i'ompiegne; and Joan 
lhrc\r herself into the town to preser\eit, as she had before 
sa\ed Orleans, from iheir assaults. She had ni»theeri many 
hours in it when she headed a sally against the llurgundiaii 
ijnarters, in which she was taken by some olUeers, who gave 
hernpio the Hurguiidian commander. John of J.nxemhurg, 
Her (tapture appears, from the records of the Parisian par- 
liament, to have taken ]»lace on the ‘2:h*d of May, M30. 

As soon as Joan was convi*yed to John of J-vixemhurg s 
fortress of IJeuurevoir, near Camhray, cries of ^cngeanee 
wero heard among I he Anglican parti/.ans in France. 
The English themsi!l\cs w ere not foremost in this unworthy 
zeal, .loan, after having made a ^ain all«*inpt to escape 
by leaping from the top of the donjon at Beaurevoir, was 
at length handed over to the English parti/ans, and con- 
dncleil to Rouen. The Uiiiveisity of Paris called loudly for 
the trial of Joan, and several letters are extant, in which 
that hotly reproaches the liisliop of Beauvais and the English 
with their tardiness in delivering up the Pucelle to justice. 

The zeal of tlie University was at length satisfied liy letters 
patent iVtun the King of England and France, authorizing the 
trial of tlio Pucelle, hut stating in plain terms that it was at 
the demand of (iiihlit^ opinion, and at. the especial rec^uest 
of tl.e bishop of Beauvais and of the Uiiiversily of Paris, - 
expressions which, taken in connexion with the delay in 
issuing the letters, sulliciently prove the reluctance of the 
English council to sanction the extreme measure of ven- 
geance. Afier s*‘Verui months* interrogatories, the judges ; 
who eonducted the trial drew from her confe.ssions the arti- 
cles of aci-nsalkui : these asserted, that .Joan pretended f<» 
have had visions from the lime wdieii she was thirteen years 
old; to have been visited by the archangels Gahriel and 
Michael, llu! saints Catharine and Margaret, and to have 
been accompanied hy these ceh-stial beings to the presence 
of the Dunphin (’harles; that she pretended to kiiow^ St. 
Michael from Si. (luhriel, and St. (\*itharine from St. Mar- 
garet; that she prelende«l to reveal the future; and had 
assumed male attire by the order c/f God, Upon these 
charges her accusers wished to (umvict her of sorcery. 
Moreover, they drew from her answers, that she decdincd 
to submit to the ordinances of the cdiurch whenever her 
voices told her the contrary. Ihis was dta-lared to be 
heresy and schism, and to merit tlio punishment of fire. 

These articles were dispatc.hed to tlio University of Paris, 
and all the faculties agive<l in condemning such acts and 
opinions, os impious, diabolical, and heretical, Thisjiidg- 
mtjiU came hack to Rouen ; hut it appears that many of the 
assessors were unwilling that Joan should he condemned ; 
and even the English in authority seemed to think im- 
pri.M>nment a sufficient punishment. The truth is, that 
Joan was threatened . with the stake unless she sub- 
luiucd to the church, ns the phrase then was, that is, 
ackiiowledgc*d her visions to be false, forsw'ore male habits 
and unuH, and ownetl herself to have been wrong. Every 
means wi^re used to induce her to submit, but in vain. 
At length she was brouglii forth on a public scaffold at 
Rouen, and the hi.shop of Beauvais proceeded to road the 
eimtenoe of condemnution, which was to be followed by 
burning at the stake. Whilst it was reading, every exfuirta- 
tion was used, and Joan's courage for once failing, she gave 
utterance to words of **ontntiou. and expressed her willing- 
ness to j- iibniil. and U r*-* inVj»Mi tlu* tlaiiies. A written 


form of oollfbssion was instantly produced, and road to her, 
and Joan, not knowing how to write, signed it with a cros.s! 
Her sentence was commuted to perpetual imprisonment. Mo 
the bread of grief and the water of anguish.' She was 
borne back from the scaffold to prison ; whilst those w ho had 
come to SCO the sight displayed the usual disappoiiiiinent 
of unfeeling crowds, and even threw stones in their anger. 

When brought back to her prison, Joan submitted lo 
all lluit had be.cn required of her, and assumed her female 
dre.ss ; but w'hen two days had elapsed, and when in the 
solitude of her prison the young heroine recalled this hi^t 
scene of weakness, forming such a contrast with the glorious 
feats of her life, remorse and shame took iKisscssion of her, 
and her religious enthusiasm returned in all its aiitient 
force. She heard her rnirrs reproaching her, and under 
ihi.s impulse she seized the male attire which hud been per- 
fidiously left within her reacli, put it on, and avowed her 
allered mind, her rosnmeil belief, her late visions, and her 
resolve no longer to hi-lie the powerful impulses under which 
she had acted. ‘What 1 resolved,' said she, ‘1 resolved 
against truth. Let mo suffer iny sentence at once, rather 
than endure what 1 suifer in prison.' 

The bishop of Beauvais knew' that if Joan were once 
out of the power of the court that tried her, the cliapti r of 
Roxien, who were somewhat favourably disposed, would not 
again give her up to punishment ; and fears w'ere entcr- 
taincil that she might ulliinately he released, and gain new 
converts. It was re.soKcd, therefore, to make aw’ay wijli 
her at once, and the crime of ;*ehipse was considered suffi- 
cient. A pile of wooil was prepared in the old market at 
Rouen, and scalfold.s traced round it for the judges and 
ecclesva.slics : Joan was brought out on the last day of May, 
1431 ; she w(*pt pili-oiisly, and showed the same weakness as 
when she first hclield the stake. But now no mercy w’as 
bht)wn. They placed (Ui her hcail the cap used to mark the 
victims of the In(|ui.sition, and the fire soon consumed the 
unfortunate .Itian of Arc. VVhen the pile had burned out, all 
the ashes w'ere gathcired and thrown into the Seine. 

It is difficult to say to what party most disgrace attaches 
on account of this barbarous murder : whether to the Bur- 
gundians, who sold the Maid of Orleans : the Englisli, who 
permitted her exi*cution ; Ihe French, of that party w ho 
brought it aliout and perjietrated it; or the Fituich, of the 
opposite side, who made so few efforts to rescut; her to whom 
they owed their lilieraiitm aiiil (heir national o.xijstence. 
The story of Iho Maid of Orleans is thnnigliout tlisgracci- 
ful to every one, frieiitl and foe ; it thrms one of the greatest 
blots and one of the most curious enigmas in historic record. 
It has soinelinies been suggested that she was merely a 
tool in the hands of the priests; but this sup))osition will 
hardly satisfy those who read with attention the liistory of 
Joan of Arc. 

It is asserted Uftir., art. Jeanne d'Are), and pro- 

bably correctly, that thcrcj is no genuine liktme.ss of Joan of 
Arc extant. Our medal is taken from a Krencli work : Lcs 
Families de la Frame illustrtes par lest mnnumens^ &(;. 7V- 
rees des jdus rarest rt rut'ieu.t cahinetz du Hoyaame^ &e. 
Par J. de Bie C’alcographe, Paris, 1634. 

Tlie works on the subject of Joan ol Arc are very nume- 
rous. M. Chaussard enumerates upwards of four hundred, 
either expre.ssly devoted to her life or including her history.^ 
Her adventurcis form the subject of Voltaire's poem of 
1m Pucelle, and of a tragedy bv Schiller ; but perfni]»s the 
best prf»duclion of the kind is Mr. Southey's poem bearing 
her name. 

(The sources which have been here consulted are the 
original memoirs of the times, together with the numerous 
biographies. That of M. J.-cbruii des Charniettes is the 
fullest. It was written hy a prefet, at the eiwch of lBir>, 
to flatter the Bourbons. The publication by M. Laverdy, 
however, of extracts from MSS. in the Biblioth^quc du Roi, 
contains every thing rvlating to the trials of the Pucelle ; 
and is a source at onexs ample and respectable. Unfortu- 
nately, the very trials themselves are full of partiality , that 
which tiHik place afterwards for the reversal of Joan’s 
condemnation records the testimony of witnesses, givtm 
all one way, and dictated evidently by the reaction of the 

period.) , _ 

ARCADE signifies a series of arches on insulated piers, 
forming a screen, and also the space inclosed by sucKf lliis 
is, perhaps, a limitation of the term within that usually given 
to it; hut arcade is properly a correlative of colniimule, and 
';ln>nld not thcreihre have a more 'xtensive signifiratMn 
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Wbati a aththgd perveraldn of the term, arc in this coun- 

7 called tnazzdSf and most particu-arly the part so termed 
ih'e buildiliffs lu Covent Garden, London, am strictly 
arcades; and Uio new market within the iiirlosed area of’ 
tliat same place or square, to which tlic lorin piazza properly 

^ 1109, exemplifies, in a great part of its exterior, the corre- 
VC term colonnade. 

Arcade is hut another and a substantive form of arched; 
and although it may he well to restrict it, as a substantive, to 
th<j meaning given above, yet it may be conveniently ainl ap- 
propriately used, as an adjective, instead oi arched^ as in the 
description of the anlicnt Koinaii iKpicjluct; though it would 
be Somewhat absurd to designate such works as the bridges 
over the Thames at London arcades, or to speak of them 
as arcaded. 

AR(L\'DIA, one of the aniicnt provinces of the IMo- 
ponnesus, now the Monsi, comprising the central part of tlie 
peninsula, ami houmled on all sides by mountains. It ex- 
tomled frcini about 37'^ l.O'lo N. lat., and from 21^ 52' 
to 22^30' E. long. Its greatest length frotu Kaliivryla, tlic 
anlicnt l-ymellui in the north to Samara in the south, near 
W'liich it iiiusl hiive boon separatial fr«)m Laconia, was about | 
50 miles. Its breadth varied fVom 35 to 11 miles. j 

On the north ami mwlli west it was separated from ! 
Aehaia. and Eli^ by a range of mountains, which branching 
off from (’ylltuie (iiow*^ Zyria), the highest ])oint of the 
IVloponiiesus, said to be about nine stadia, or 5 100 Greek 
feet in heiglit (Steph. Ilyz.), ran in a \vestorl> direction, 
and was known l)y the si*voral appellations of Aroanius, 
Lampeia, Krynuintlius and Pholclc : on the west it w as 
separated frotii IViphylia by imnnitains wliieh arc a southerly 
continuation of 1 * 110100 , hut the names of w hich liave not 
heoii transmitted to us; on the south, its Ixnindary towards 
Lacimia may ho e(>nsi<lered the high land from which thu 
water Hows in opposite directions, soulhwavds into the 
Knrolas and northwards into llie AlphcMis: its reparation 
from Messeuia was llie high land \V. of Lyeo>ijra, running 
between tin* bed of tlm Ned.i and the sources of the Pamisus, 
atid containing tin* great mountain Tetrazi (( 'erausiuni l, 
a part of Lyemnm. On the east it was separated from 
ArgoUs by the ridge known under the sevm-al apjiellations 
of Partlieniiim, Arlemisiuiu, and Traehy. Its area is eal- 
cuhited by IMr. (.'liuton (M/v// IJeticffiri, i, 3.s5) at 17t)l 
English square miles, being next in size to T.aeonin, wbit h 
was the largest and iiio^r popubuis province ol the* Pelopon- 
nesus. According to ibc calculation of the same author, 
the free piquilatioii of Arcadia may havi? amounted to 
107, w50 persons, ami by adding half that mmilu*!- of slaves, 
h«^ maki*s the aggregate atmmtit 101,750- about niuely-five 
pcM’sons to each square mile, which, considering that a 
large part of Arcadia is fertile, is probably bclow' the truth, 
at l(*a^t in its most urosperoiis davs. 

Arcadia may he regarded as the Switzcrlatid of Greece, 
though its mountains are of mmdi less elevation. 1'he 


In the south and west, along tho valleys of the Alphuius, 
the Arcadian secnery exhibits its most picturesque features, 
recalling to our recollection all the beautiful descriptions of 
the poets. The valley of Megnhqinlis still abounds in de- 
lightful scenery. The sides of the moje.stie mountains are 
covered with oaks, chestnuts, iiud plane-ln*(?s, wdiile ilic 
lower hills are clothed with underwood, and refreshed by 
numerous rivulets. 

The Alphcdus, the principal river of the Pelop/mnesiis, luis 
its source near the southern fnmtier of Ari'.ufia, and runs 
N.W., not far from the* western boundary of the province, 
till it encounters the slopes of Mount Pholiic, w hen it enters 
the valley of Olyiiqua, and, (lowing in a westerly «lirtMqioii, 
reaches the sea. (S(?c Alphkius.) It is joined on ibeoast 
by tile rivers ITelisson, Gortynius, Lndoii, and Er\mant!iu», 
celebrated in m}tliology for tho scene of Hercules’ exploit 
in killing the savage boar; on the west the mountains ap- 
proach so closely to its banks that the < ourses of its tributa- 
ries are short, and in summer most of tliem dry. 

Tile Arcadians were di\ided into many imlepcndcnt states, 
and each of these contained several inferior towns or villages. 
Of their niimluM- some idea may hi* fornu*d from the fact that 
the inhabitants of fort} of them were transferred, ii.c, 371, 
to form the new .state of Megalopolis, wbi<.*Ii was foundc'd 
near t.lie frontit*rs of l.,aconia, and whi<*h seems to have hail 
a territory assigned to it more cxieii'^ivc lt\au that of any 
other Arcadian state, running northwards Ibr ahoul. twenty- 
lliree English miles. (Pansaii. viii. 27. 5. .f). 5. ib;. 2.) At. 
the time when Strabo wrote, about a.i>. 14, he tells us that 
there wa.s scarcely a city in the whole exiciil of its tenilia v, 
and that even Mcgalopi disbud been reduc(‘d almost to a de^erl, 

. Tli(‘re are now a ninnber of insiu’inlii anl sillages in Arcadia, 
but thi‘ only place of any imporlaiice is 'IVipolilza, which 
; during the exi.sti'ncc of 3'iirki>h oppri*s-,inn in this unforfu- 
j iiate country was tlu? chief residence ot the pacha. W e nny 
inenlion a few^of the principal anlicnt cities, though flie - lies 
I of some of thc'tii arc unknown, or Icm'.i dnubrtu). In the 
I north Jay Psophis, near the modern Khan uf Tnjtolamn, on 
the banks of the river Erymaiitiuis, rcnuukahle (br the 
I strength and singularity of its site: GMiauha, probab]} 

I Kala\ r\ta, whose inhahitaiit.s were di-^tinguisbed from the 
I rest of tho Arcadians by tin* pi'culiar savageiiess and fero 
i «*il} of their disposition, qualities whidi l*ul\bios (i\-. 21) 

I attempts, at great length, to pnue am^e imni their liatnd 
: to music, whi(*h was particular!} cidti\atcd b} tlieir telloM - 
1 countrymen : St} mphalus, the remains ol whicli are (‘mind 
I ahoul an hour W.S.AVb of the \iUage of Zaraka, on ihe 
I banks of the Pains St} mpbalia, once ibe fabled haunt of 
the birds called Styniphalidcs: (/a))h\;e, the remains of 
which are found at Khotnsa, celebrateil for the dil'eat of 
Aratus and the Aclia*ans [see Arai us] by the /Elnliaiis in 
the Social War: Orchomciius, at Kalpaki, under which is a 
plain in a gnuit measure occupied by a small lake foi me<l 
from the rain-watt‘r whieh descends from the surrounding 


centre of the Morea may be considered as a high table land, 
which is traversed by nunuM'ous ridges of bills : the valkws 
of Tegea, Mantinoia, Orchomenns, and C'ap)i}it*, wbii li run 
from sontb to nortli on the cu-t side ol’ Arcadia, arc of <‘on 
siderable extent when compared with others in the Morea, 
and show the general level of the eastern side of this table- 
land : from the west side of these valU?ys the long slope lif*s 
xvestward, as we .sec by tho course of the' Alpheius and its 
tributaries; tliat to thi^ eastern coast is more steep and 
shorter. The plains of (hiphyji?, Tegi*a, Mantineia, ami 
Orehoinenus, whieh bast is o)ily separated from that of 
Mantineia by a l<»\v narnnv ridge, may be considered as one* : 
its length is about twenty-five miles, with a breadth varying 
from one to eight. The modtuu b)W'n of TripoliUa (probably 
on the site of Pallantium) is on this tde\ aitMl plain, wliore, 
in the month of Mandi, the ground is often covered with 
Bnow, while th«i sca-<*()ast enjoys warm and pleasant w'cather. 
Those eastern valleys ha\e a very peculiar appearance, from 
l>eing so enclosed by mountains that the water is often 
unalde to find an outlet. At tho lowest parts of them stnall 
lakes and marshes are formed, though sometimes the w^atcr 
is carried off by subterraneous tunnels. Such phenomena 
are of frcciuent occurrence in this part of Arcadia, which Is 
a limestone country : these high valleys, in fact, belong 
tiei^er to the water system of the Alpheius nor to that of 
the' '9maU streams wliich enter the sea on the east coast. 
Being now entirely deprived of wood, and of its three great 
cities, Tegea, Mantineia, and Orchoracnus, the extensive 
plain of Tripolitzk presents one dull, uninteresting level. 


1 hills: on the i*ast hiy the important city nf Manimeia. at tl;e 
site of Paleo|)oli, celebrated for the death ef EjKunin"ndas 
in llie great battle between the Tlu'bans and l.aceda iiio- 
nians, u. c. 3<i2 : ‘‘regoia, at Paleo Kpi^enpi. ence out* irf 
the most pikwcrful stales of Arcadia: on the w«;st there were 
no citi(»s of any great importance. 

Ilesides the antieiit authorities already quoted, the reader 
may eonsnlt Strabo, ^iii. 38S; Pliny, i\. ; and alMi llreileii- 
bau<*h, iic.\rfiirhfc von Arradien, Frankfort. 1 T'.n : l.eake s 
Morea ; Gell's -Wirrafirr of a ,h)'Tnctj in the M^rra, 

AlU.’ADIANS, an indigenous race, according to their 
own account, who liad oceupieil the eentral jtarts of the Pelo- 
Jionnestts from titne iiuineiiioriak \(cnr<bng to Aristotle 
(see Scholium on the ( louds of Ari>lophant*s, 1. :{97), Ihi; 
Arcadians exjiclled a prior race from the country, and were 
IhcrefoiH* not the ]»rimiti\e possessors, if we adopt this tradi- 
tion. \Vc ha\ e no dilficnlty, liowcver, in making out that 
they were a branch of the great I'elasgi nation, whieh 
seems to ha\'e extended, at one lime, nearly in a '•ontiniic<l 
line from tho Italian pt?niiisula to Asia Minor. A strong 
confirmation of this statemetit is, that Arcadia furnishes 
specimens of antient polygonal walls. (sii(‘h os at Munti- 
ncia, and at Lycosura)- a S])oeies of urchitecturc supposed 
to be pcculiMr to tho Pelasgi ; and their first king is re- 
|)orte<l to have been the earth-born Pebisgu.s. Pausunias, jn 
ins account of its early history, presents iis only with fable ; 
and it is therefore unnecessoi'y to enumerate llu* nuincs «'f 
the kings, which he pretends lo have learned from dibg' iu 
investigation. 
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As Arcadia is a tnountainous couiitrj\ and abounds in : 
forests and grass lands, tlie chariic-tc?r of its antient iiihabi- 
tants and their mode of life were, to a great extent, deter- 
mined by these physical circumstances. The temliiig of 
cattle and hunting were their chief occupations, and we find 
them often represented in all the rudeness of an uncultivated 
state. Men and swine alike lived on acorns, and IMnlo- 
stratus (lib. iii.) paints the Arcadians as little superior to 
the animals which they fed. With these testimonies, there- 
fore, as to their character, we cannot but wonder bow the 
Arcadian shepherds could have accpiiretl llicir reputation 
for mildness and innocent simplicity, (jualitics by \vhi<*h 
they are best known to us. Polybius, their countryman, 
partly explains this circumstance, when lie tells us that the 
Arcadians, at first fierce and savage, were softoned by their 
diligent application to music. 

In the second Messenian war, n. c. we find 

the Arcailians under the command of a king, Aristocrates, 
whom they stoin*d l«) death on account of his treaclicrous be- 
haviour to the Messemiaus, and the country was then divided 
into a number of small republics. Herodotus (vii. 202) tells 
us that they tciok part with their countryiiieii against Xerxes, 
n. C. 4H0, and that they sent to Thermopylco a body of 2120 
men to oppose that monarch, llut if they had no larger 
number in the field than this, it does not speak liighly fur 
their patriotism, nor do we think that Ilu ir subsequent his- 
tory proves that they possessed the feelings of a united 
people. They were mere soldiers of ff>rlune, ready to draw 
their sw'ords in defence of any one willing to pay them. In 
the celebrated Sicilian expedition, n c. 415, they were found 
in the ranks of both armies, nor do they av»i>t‘ar tnhav(» acted 
as a nation till they hail founded, under Kpaniinondas, the 
city of Megalopolis, n.c. .T71, which became the inc'tropolis 
of the country. From this lime the Arcadiai apiicar as a 
confederated slate witli a geni'ral council to manage iht* 
affairs of the niilion. It is saiil to have consisted of 10,(M)U 
mombers (ol /icpioi), and ifit\v<*re not friH|iiciitly nu*ntioiied 
by antient writers under tliis appellation, we should be in- j 
dined to imagine that there must he some Tuistake. What 
makes it still more inexplicable is, that it possessed the j 
executive and judicial powers, but not the legislative, which 
resided in the whole assembled people. Pausaiiias, in i 
his Arradira (cha]). xxxii.), mentions llit; c!onncil-chamher 
ifinv\nirt)piov) of the Ten iiiousand. Jt w'ns Kpaniinondas 
and the Iheotiaiis wdio assisted the? Arcadians in establishing 
this constitution, and in rendering them independent of the 
|H)wer of the Spartans. On the death of Alexander, H.c. 323, 
w'o find the <‘ountry a prey to a number of petty tyrants, and 
the part they took in the Achaean league did not relieve 
them from their diUicnllies, or enable them to re-establish 
jieacv and security. The Romans at last made themselvcis 
masters of their country, and included it in the prmiiice of 
Achaia, hut their days of prosperity never returned. Strabo 
states, that in his time the eoiintry w'as desolate, and that 
Tegea was the only city of importance wdiieh it contained; 
but Strabo himself did not visit Arcadia. Pausanias, wdio 
examined Areadia about a.d. 174, giv<*s a minute account 
of its ruined cities, and of the numerous anti(piities with 
which it abounded. (See Pausanias, hook viii. ; Thiur^dides, 
vii. 57 ; Xenophon, Jlelh.nirn^ vii. ; l>iodorus, book xv. ; 
Heroilotus, viii. 73, &c.) 

ARCA'DIUS, emperor of Constantinople, son of Theo- 
dosius the Groat, whom he succeeded a. d. .395. Nei- 
ther his personal character, nor the transactions in which 
he was engaged, are of a nature to attract much of our 
attention. He was a mere puppet in the hands of ambi- 
tious men, who pursued their own interests without rcter- 
cncc to the prosperity of the empire or the happiness of the 
people. The genius of Rome expired with Theixlosius ; 
ho was the last of the successors of Augustus and Constan- 
tine who was acknowledged by the whole Roman empire, 
and who appeared ,it the liead of its armies. Ry his will lie 
divided this mighty empire between his two young sons, 
Arcadius and Uonorius. Arcadius became emj)eror of the 
east, reigning over the provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Kgj-pt, from tho lower Danube to the confines of 
Persia ; Honorius became, at least, nominal emperor of tho 
West. Tht! line which separated the two kingdoms was, in 
fact, miudi the same as that which now divides the empire 
of Austria Irotn Turkey. The accession of Arcadius marked 
the final establishment of the empire of the Fhist, which 
subsisted, till the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
during a period of 1058 years, in a state of continual decay. 


It is curiousi that though the period is copiously fur- 
nished with historical materials, it is not possible to fix on a 
single action which properly belongs to the son of Theodo- 
sius the Great. His history is nothing else than that of the 
men to whom he entrusted the nlfairs of his empire. IJo 
was at first the submissive tool of Rufiiius, who had raised 
himself by his talents to the notice of Theodosius, and was 
employed by him to direct the studies of the young prince 
Arcadius. Rufinus employed all his iiiiluence to inveigle 
Arcadius into a marriage with his Uaughter, hut failing in 
this object, he was accused of inviting llie Huns and Goths 
into Asia and Greccre, and was at last murdered in the ])re- 
sence of the emperor by tho soldiers of the celehnited JSti- 
licho. His phiee was soon supplied by a eunuch, Kutro- 
pi us, who exceeded even Rufinus in acts of oiipressiou and 
cruelty. Arcadius saw every thing with cqusil inditlcrciice, 
and cared iieillicr for his ow'ii honour nor the security of his 
subjects, provided he w'as allowed to enjoy the ])ompoiis 
luxury wliich we find dt'seribed in the eloiiueiit serumnis nf 
St. Chrysostom, an cye-wiliiess of the scenes nhirli ha mu*- 
rates. We cannot, perliaps, give a clearer insight into 
the sort of life spent by these ])ngeant <'mperors Ilian by 
the Ihllowing (luotiitions from St. (.’hrvhostoiii. iOfuTu, 
tom. xiii. p. 102-196.) ‘ Tlie emperor wears on his head 

either a diadem or a crown of gold decorated witli precious 
stones of inestimable value. These ornaiii(*iils and his 
inirple garments arc reserved for liis sacred person alone ; 
and his robes of silk are embroidered with figures of goldiMi 
dragons. His throne is of massive gold. Wlicrevcr lies 
ajipeiirs in public, he is surrounded by his courtiers, guards, 
and attendants. Their spears, shields, cuirasses, the bridles, 
and trappings of their horses, ha\e (‘itlun* the suhstance or 
the appearance of gold. The* two mules tliat draw the eha- 
riot of the monarch an? perfectly w hite, aiul shining all incr 
with g(»ld. The chariot itself, of pure and solid gohl, atlracts 
the aduiiratioti of the spectators, w ho <*oMlcuiplatu the |)iir|>Ie 
curtains, the snowy carjict, the size* of the precious stones, 
and the resplendent plates of gold that glitter as they aro 
agitated by tho motion of the carriage.’ In the later yeaiB 
of his life, Arcadius was entirely under the control of Ids 
W'ife, Eiidoxia, whoso character is best shown by the fact 
that she porsoeutod the virtuous St. (Jhrvsostoni. Arcadius 
di€?d May 1, 4 OH, leaving his cm])ire to his infant son, Theo- 
dosius. The facts of his life aro lo he gleaned from Cliiu- 
diaii, Suidas, and Thcodoretus. 

ARGKSII.,A'US was horn at Pitana, a city of yEolis in 
Asia Minor; of Ids personal history w'c are able to collect ii 
few facts from Suidas, and his Life by Diogenes Lni-rtius. 
He was horn b.c. 316, and began, according to Apollodorus, 
to attract the attention of the learned by the acuteness of 
his remarks before lie had reached the age of seventeen. 
IIo ditsl H.c. 241, at the age of scvciily-fivo. He was the 
pupil of the mallieinatician Autolycus, Ids compatriot., and 
afterwards procct'ded to Athens, where it w'tis intended that 
he should devote his time to the study of rhetoric. Philo- 
sophy, how'ever, had gri?ati»r charms for him, and accord- 
ingly he became the pu]dl of Theophrastus the pcrij)att'lif', 
and then of Oantor. Ho also made himself ac(|uainlcd 
with the subtile dialectics of the Megavic school, and the 
scepticism of that of Pyrrho. He attached Idinself more 
particularly to the A(?aderidc sect, and became one of llieii* 
leading pldlosoplicrs, though he introduced so many changes, 
that he w'as considered the founder of what has been cailtjd 
tho Middle Academy. The Academic sect was instituted by 
Plato, and continued through Speusippus, Xenoc.ralc.'j, 
Craiitor, Polemo, and Crates, to Arccsilaiis. It is a point 
w^hich has been disputed, w hether Arccsilaiis had c^stablished 
his school in the lifetinift of Poleitm and Crates, or whether wo 
are lo consider him as the successor of Crates ; but we think 
that Mr. Clinton {Fafiti vol. i. p. 367) satisfactorily 

proves, by reference to many passages in antient authors, 
that Arcesilaiis established his school at the death of Craiitor, 
who died before Polemo and Crates; that from this period 
he W’as the rival of /eno and Epicurus ; that Polemo and 
Crates, strictly speaking, had no successors ; that the old 
academy expired with them, and was superseded by tho 
school of Arcesilaiis, which had been founded in their life- 
lime. 

Arcesilaiis revived the Socratic mode of teaching, which 
had fallen into disuse; he propounded no dogmatic .prin- 
ciples of his own, but discussed with much eloquence 
and art the points proposed to him by his pupils. He 
brought forward all the arguments that could he suggested 
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on both siflesi of a question* and endeavoured to prove that 
tliere was no certainty in philosophical kiumled^t', and tlmt 
ill .all purely speculative subjects wo must rolVain IVom 
cotniiifj; to a decision, because ihc mind nl'mtiii caniiMi. sulli- 
ciently distinj^iiish tnilh from falsehood. lie docs not, 
however, appear to have earned llii'sc sceptical opinions into 
the cvery-day affairs of life, but to hii\c ivstrictcd them to 
philosophy and science, thoui^h his opponents a.^.sm led, and 
with much reason, that such doctrines as In? achocalcd 
tended to undermine all \ii*tucs and morality. lii tlic 
world he admitted wci must ai-t as others di>. The say- 
ing of the philosophcT CIcanthes rcspcctiii”: him, clearly 
proves tliat his doctrines were not carried licyond his closet, 
and that in the world he was strictly attentive to all the 
duties of life, ‘ Lca\tj him to himself,' says Cleantlu»s t<» 
some who lamented tlie tendency of his doctrines, ‘ for if 
Arcesihiiis loo.sens the lies of inoralit) hy Ins words, lie knits 
them cigain by his actions.' Yet he is accu.^ed by some of 
carrying the pleasures of love and wine to an excess 
little suited to his character as a plnlosoplier ; hut we think 
that all such aecusiitioiis ought to be received with cousi<ler- 
able caution. He was succeeded in his school hy I..acydcs, 
n.c. *2 11. Tlie reader may consult the fourth bt^ok of (.'icero’s 
Arndaniic Questiottft for an ehupient and ma^le^l^' exptisition 
of the arguments for and against the philosophical doctrines 
of A rcesilaiis and the s<?ct which he founded. 

ARCH, lh(! same word as arc in its eiymologicfil de- 
riMition, and an older English form (having bt‘en always 
used in the sense of are until tliat continental tbrni super- 
st?ded it), is now applied to any solid work, wlii-^.htM* of ma- 
sonry or otherwise, of which tin* lowm* part is fornuMl into 
an are of a curve supported at the two extremities. We 
proctHMi to give some idea of tlie question of theorelii'al me • 
chanics connected with tliis word, relerri ng, for all multi-rs 
couiiceted with the sut>port, to Aiiutmknt, llr'n uKss’, 1m- 
jMisT, i^iKK, and for history and general information to 

K. 

In practice, wo have not only tin.* arch itself to consider, 
but the loose matter with wbicii the space alMue it is lilleil, 
and the roadway or building thereon constructed. The two 
(•xtHMue effects of this load may he thus stated. Ifit wert* Iluid, 
the common law of liydrostaiics would direct ns to consider 
cM'ry small jiorlion u /> ( //g. 1) of the arch as sustaining 
a pres.uire perpendicular to itself, erjiiivalent to Hie weight 
ol'acoliunn of tluid having the himzniitnl base u A, ami 
the. mean of ac and b d for its altitude. On the other 
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hand, if the whole superincnm])ent load could be consirlered 
as pi'rfoclly solid and wholly nnsnstained hy lateral pressure, 
the portion pqh^ might he considered as a part of the 
arch-stone underneath. In the ahscm*e of all trustworthy 
experiments to determine how far the real superincumbent 
pressure, wliere resulting from loose materials, partakes of 
one or the otlicr supposition, we shall adopt the latter as 
probably nearer the truth than the former: which is ocpii- 
valent to treating of the arch only after its supvTincumheiit 
weight has been added to each arch stone. 

A C and B D are called the piers of the arch ; it is said 
to spring from A and B ; A E and B F an* the Hanks, .and 
G the rrmm. The lower line of the arch sUmes is i*alled 
the intrmlns or soffit, the upper, the t\vtntdf>s or bork : 
the arch-stones are called vntissnirs, and the highest 
stone, G, the keystone, AB is the span of the arch, 
and G H its^c?>/i/. The voussoirs arc cemented together, 
and if the cement were sufficiently strong, any form 
might be given to the arcli, or at least any form which 
would stand if cut out of the solid material. If we suppose 
thU stonc.s ■unccineiited, their friction upon one another 
would tend to prevent the disturliance ol eqiiiliiirinm, and 
allow considerable variety of form in arches constructed with 
siunea of tho same weight. But if wo suppose the stoues 


perfectly smooth, so that each of them is kept from slipphift 
only by the pressure of tho adjoining two, then each intratlos 
has one particular form uf oxtrados and one only, so long 
as the iiiaaner in which the stones are cut follows one 
given law. 

Let F i), R S t //g. 2.) he parts of the pier, wln<*h we sup- 
pose firmly ff\c<l, and let there he no key stone, or j^oppc'^e 
tlie kev-sloiie diviilud in the middle at A B. Let the portion 



A C 1)B he taken, composed of several arch-stoncs, and let 
its ci'ulro of gi"nity ho G. Then tlm weight of A BC' 1), 
collected at G, in sustained hy prtJssures at the surfaces A B 
and i) 1), perpeiulicuUu* to those* surfaces. Take K F ill the 
coiitiiniatioii of A B, of any length, and draw F H paralltd 
to C D. It is a known theorem, that any throe forces which 
balance each other, are proportional to the three sides of a 
triangle, the directitnis of the sides of which are perpendi* 
eular to the direetion of the forces. In the present case, 
H F. K is sucli a triangh* : for ii E being hori/oiital is per- 
pendicular to the direction of all weights: E i.s the 

eont innation of A B, and tlierefore jn'ipcmliciilar to iho 
pressiin* at A B, while F H, licing ]»arailel ti» 1.), is 
peipendicular t<» the jiressure at (M.V Heine TIE hear< 
to EF the same projioriion as the weight of A H B to 
tlu‘ jire'-sniv at .V. In the same manner it may he shown 
that, F M being ]^al■allel to K L, the vu'ight of tlie portion 
A B K \j is to the [»ressnre at A 11 as i\I K to K F, from whi<*h 
it lollows that the weight <»!' .V K L B hears to that of A (i 
DBthe proportion of ME to HE. Hence the following 
Iheoivm : 
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Ta*t E F In* vertical, E S horizontal, and FM, FN, &c., 
parallel to the divi‘*ions bctweirii the \ouss<)i!*s of ail arch 
winch isdisided at its highest point: then, no friction being 
supposed, there can he no e<|iiilihnuiu unless the weights 
of till* siicc»’ssi\e voussoirs, reckoned from the highest point, 
an; to one another as E M, M N, N P, &c. 

It is aUo nece'-sary to the e<|iiihhrii!Ui that the ^erlical 
drawn through tin* ceiitia; of gra\it> G of the part At'I) B 
should <ut the pa la I U* log ram li.'M, maili* hy perpendi- 
culars to AB and (J D drawn 
from their extremities : for othei ' 
wise there would he no ]ioiiit in 
the vertical through G (at .soriio 
part of wliieli the weight must 
lu? rupiiosed to a<'t), at whieli the 
dire<*ti..ns of tiie p<‘rpendieuhir 
jUMssures could meet, and no 
three lord's can maintain equili- 
brium iinicss their directions pas.s 
through one point. 

The application of analysis to the preceding coiulitions 
givt.'s the (‘otnmon theory of arches. It may he found in 
most elementary works on statics; hut we do not proceed 
further here, hcj-anse, os will presently appear, iiotliiiig hut 
a vtTy coiisidi’rahh* departure from the priuciplcL. of it can 
endanger the construction of an arch. We need not thcre- 
ffire dwell upon this. 

An arch eonslnieted upon Hie preceding principles would, 
if the stones were perfectly Kinoolh, ho totally overInrncMl hy 
the least aildition to, or subtraction from, tlie weight of any 
one arch stniio : for each arch-sloiio is only just kept in 
ci|uilihriuiii by the pressures of the two ailjoining. Such an 
arch, ihevciore, would not serve for a bridge, which must 
hear a cousidcrahle addition to its weight at difl'erent (lines. 
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It Is to ih^ (Viotion nnd cctncnis that tho p6^t bf susiaihing 
addltibbal weights is duo. It is evident that befbre Iho 
arch, kept in equilibrium ns above, can be overturned, tho 
additional pressure must be such as to overcome the friction 
against some one arch-stonc exerted by the (wo adjoining. 
And the advantage is tho greater, since tt)e additional 
pressure itself increases the IVietion which opposes it. The 
effect of friction may be thus represented. First ascertain 

tho extreme angle 
at which a mass of 
< \ Slone, such as the 

uf, would rest upon 
inclined plane 

y 1) rial: tlial is, raise 

iht* A upon 

the stone plane B (.^ until the least additional <devation 
would iiiakc if slide down. IMeasiirtj the angle C B D. 

• Now ^^uppose P Q R S T V 

^ to he pari, of an arch kept 

r / in e(iui]ilu-luni without fVi<*- 

> \ ) lion. From T on holh sides 

,, / \ i \ ( make tho angh s T X, 

. \ I ^ ^ gTV equal to (.'BD above 
/ N. ' measured: then the erttM'l 

^ of frii ti'iii is this, that in- 

stead of the two arch stones 
^ ‘ meeting in T g, lludr line 

orjunetion might have been 
unywheVo in the tnnjh* Y T X, wiihout endangering the 
men* ecpiilibrnmi. t)i* if, as iti a piveediug figure, FM and 
FN are parallel to tlio lower sides of t\\<* arch-stones, and 
s Y' N V ^ >t X r: the aieiles M FX, M FY, 

'In v x\ n f he made* 

'''^•\ ctjual (o the angle B C D 

\ ahove-meas\iretl, then, in- 

\ stead of its being required 

' that tlu‘ proportions of the 

weights re.ding on thi^so 




whlbh we giro in hlg wbWi (Mechanical Philosophy. 
vol. i. p. 640) : • It had been built bf ah exceedingly soft and 
friable stone, and the arch-stoncs were too short. About a 
fortnight before it fell, chips were obscr\»ed to bo dropping 
off IVom the jotnU of the arch-stoncs, about ten feet on eAt‘h 
side of the middle/ that is at H and F, * and also atanolhor 
place on one side the arch about twenty feet fVbm its middle/ 
that is at I and G. * The masons in the neighbourhood 
prognosticated its speedy downfall, and said it would sepa- 
rate in those places where the chips wore breaking ofl* At 
length it tell : hut it first split in the middle, and about 
fifteen or sixteen feet at each side,’ that is at D and B, ‘and 
also at the very springing of the arch,’ that is [it h and 7. 

‘ Immediately before the fall, a shivering or crackling noise 
was heard, and a great many chips drojipod down from 
the middle between the two places from wlu ncc they had 
dro]ipcd a fortnight before,’ that is from u and b. * The 
joints o])cned above at thesii new’ places more than two indues, 
and in the middle of tlie an*h the jf)ints opened helow', and 
in about five minutes alter this the whole came dow n. Fveu 
this movement was plainly distinguishable into two ])arts. 
The crown sunk a Ullle, and the haunches rose very sensibly, 
and in this slate it hung for about half a minute. The 
anh-stoiies of the crown wen; hanging by their uj)pt'r 
coriMTS. Wlieii thes(* splintered olf, tlie wdiole fell down.’ 

The preceding method of fracture also toi>k ])lace in 
several model arches of eh dk, loaded for the purpose, and 
I Dr. Uohison explains tlie phonomena as follows. He siip- 
I poses that the pressure from the *‘row ii is eoiumimieated in 
i a straight linti along as many \oussoirs as one straight line 
! will pass through. Thai is, ho coiisiilers eiudi of the four 
j ])arts E D, DA, A B, B C, as one si*parate stone, not liable 
: to he lu'oken. The jin'liminary chipping from 1, 11, F, aial 
G he snppr)ses to have? ai is( n from the whole superiii- 
eiiinlH'rit i>ressure being ther*? sustained at the eorner of the 
areh-st<nies. WIu*n tho arch (qiened nnderucatli A, the 
whole pressure was suj)]>orted at k and since the opening 
at B and D deprived tho arch tU’ the sup]>ort at tl)ose 
! points. This occasioned the chipping there ohscTverl just 
i hef«)re the fall. AVe mud, howtwev, remark, that the h>nse 


K sides should bo .strictly i 
that of EM to E N, they may be in the proportions of ■ 
uny two lines, which, being set off from FI towanls S, have j 
the end of tho first lie1u*(*en X and Y, and that of the second j 
between X and V'. The great hititude which tlii?- gives 
to the constuetion (since BlM> is, for some iuatt?rials, as 
great as 40 ) rendeiN attention to tho s}slom of eipiili- 
l>ration without frietion almost uiiiieei's^ary, so thai any 
arch which does not very niati*rially differ from the arch 
kept in equihtirium w ithout friction, may he considered as 
safe from all fractun* wdii<*h arises from tho slipping of an 
arch-stone. We <*an find no instance mentioned of an arch 
which broke in this manner. 

The dilUcnlly in the way of di'ti'rmining the best figure 
of an arch, lies in our comparative ignorance of the manner 
in whifdi provsiire is acluiillj coniinui heated. The materials 
supposed in mechanical problems are usually perfectly rigid ; 
those of nature are compressible : and though it is clear that 
a very slight idleration of form might thnov the pri'^sure 
of otie areh-stono almost entire upon a very small part of the 
adjihuiug, we do not know* enough of the nature of the 
materials oven to guess at the law of distribution. Again, 
if a nartnf an arch be o\erloadod, hut preveiiltMl from falling 
by the friction or cement, a m*w' toroo, not contemplated in 
the ])rcceding theory, is exerted upon the romaiuilm*. Dr. 
liobisort, as far as We know, was the first w ho brouglit 
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ferwilrdl thift method of considoring the subject. He was 
led to it by observing an arch wUich fell, the account of 


manner in which the preceding aceniin! is gi^en render.N it 
impos'^ihle to say whether or no Dr. UobiMin was justified 
in supposing the line of eonimunieatinii i>f the ])ressure 
to hi* straight. His liypotloisis miglit ef|ually aifidy. if 
A H D were a convex curve, tftuehing the inlrados at II. 
This experimeut should he Vi'pealed, with nun*e atleiition to 
minute circumstances and actual ineasuix'incnt. 

This very ingenious and prohahle explanation, which, 
supposing the slipping of individual voussoirs to ho impos- 
sible, may be considered as almost unohjcctionahle, led its 
author to recommend that the arch should alw ays Imj made 
so Hal as to admit tho same straight hue being drawn so 
as to pass through sonic tuiiiit of every voussoir tui ca<*h side 
of tho key-stone. That such an arch cannot be di\stroyed 
without either removing the pier, or cnihliing the mate- 
rial, is evident in the ease of a triangular arch, s/ippin^' 
7jeing suppoftod imj>nfisiblc, since there is no part of the arch 



which exerts any effort to overturn the rest, but only to 
crush it. Blackfriars bridge has arches of this kind, not 
indeed triangular, but so Hat that a strtlight line can bo 
drawn tlmnigh all thj voussoirs, in the manner reeom- 
mcndwl by Dr. Robison. 

On this subject we refer tho ir6ader to Dr. Robison s work 
above cited, and to the article ‘ Bridge ’ in the Fjtryclvpa?dia 
fSiitannica. For the method of building an arch, see Cen- 
TKRiNG, to wiiich also we must defer the account of a 
method of constructing arches lately invented by Mr. 
Brunei, in which the stones are so joined that each half 
of the arch swports itself independently of the other. 

ARCH, llie origin of that species of constniotion daUpd 
an arch is still unknowm ; it cannot be stated Mth any «*■ 
gree of ccitainty, cither in what country or at what ex)or.^h 
it was first used. There is good reason to think that.it was 
unknown to the Greeks ut the time when they produced 
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iWw most beautiful temple^, jf the fifth, fourth, and third 
centuries before the Christian ®ra. No structure answering 
to the true eharaqtcr of an arcli has been found in any part 
of those works, though many occasions occur in whiuh the 
application of the arch would have been of great semce, 
and could not have been passed over by an intelligent and 
ingenious people lilft the (creeks, if they had been acquainted 
with the principle, Tlic want of the arch would necessarily 
lead them to contract the intercoLutiiniatioii, or spaces bo- 
tweeu the columns, and to Iho general and frequent adop- 
tion of columns as the only niod(? of supporting a superstruc- 
ture. That t))e Greeks, before the time of Alexander, and 
perhaps even at a somewhat later epoch, were not acquainted 
with that mode ol' arranging materials upon which arching 
depends, iniglit perhaps be considered sutricicnt evidence 
that it was unknown in Asia and Africa, even if the Indian, 
Egyptian, and other inonunicMits of early date <lid not prove 
the same Hung. If these nations had known this admirable 
expedient they would doubtless have applied it iu many in- 
stances in which it is obvious that it would have been of 
th(j gri*atesl, use; and if it had been used in Egypt, it 
could hardly have remained unknown to those nations 
who were in the habit of trading with the Kgyptians. AVe 
know that both tin; Kiiropeau and the Asiatic (ireeks had 
i‘oiniuereiul factories in Kj*>pt,eYeu in the reigu of Amasis. 
(Herod, ii. 17 .S.) [Sei*. Am\sis.| 

It is maintaiiieil, liowcAer, by some, that llu'Ti; are briek- 
arelies at Tludu's in Kgy])t, which beU)ug to a \ery remote* 
epoch, Mild one long prior to the GrtM'k uceupalioii ol’ that 
Country. Minuioli ( I^ri.sr 'Vrmjirl dcs Juiiilvr Attnium) 
has given two specimens of Kg\pliau arclies, one of which 
is a false and I lie other a true arch. The fust specimen is 
from the remains a! .\h\dos iii Kg\ pt (p. ‘J la), where tlie 
roof lias the appeaiance ol an areli, i>ul is ioniied by IhriM? 
hon/'»n(al st«tues, ofwliicli that which occupie-; the centre 
and ih-s over the other two, is tlu* largest; the three stones 
are cut und(‘r in such a way as to fi»rni a semicircle. The 
true Specimens are at Tln-hes, on thi^ west shU* of the ri\t*r 
(p. near and ludiiiid the hiiiiding w hiidi contains flu* 

fragnmnts of the enormous statue. They are circular arches, j 
ami fornn’d of lour courst?s of bricks (see pi. ‘29;, and on the 
walls tlu'n? are Egyptian paintings and hieroglyphics. (See 
also Helzoni’s /V///e.v, No. 11, and his n.-marUs on the hiiek 
arches of l'hcl)es.) Should these be admit led to he <ild 
Egy])(iaii arcluis, it s(»euis dillieult to conceive why the arch 
should lUJl ha\e come into more general and early use. 
The stonc^ arches in the Nubian pyramids ciui hardly be 
adduced in proof of the origin of the areli, us lln;.se edifices 
are probably not of very high aiitupiity. (See (.'aiHiaud’s 
/V(?/c.v, No. d.'l.) Etruria seems, from the best e\idenec that 
can he ohtaine*!, to have heon the hirtli-plaee of tlio arch, 
and to the Etrurians, with great pri)hability, imi) he as.signed 
the honour of tlie invention, and certainly that (»f its earliest 
applications, as tar as our positi\e and undi.>3pute<l informa* 
tion go(‘S. The groat sewer of Romo, commonly called the 
Cloaca Maxima, is an arched construction, which can 
liardly be referred to any period in the history ol* the city 
w'ith so iiiiwdi probability as to tliat to which it is assigned by 
uniform tradit ion, namely, Hie age of the Tar(|uius. Hut tliougli 
wc may readily admit this early date, wo cannot say who ' 
were the architects, wlu‘tlu;r they were Roman or Etrurian. 

The up])lioation of the arched struct ui’c is one of (he most 
useful mecliaiii<ULl contrivances ever discovered by man. 
By means of it small ma.ssesof burnt clay, and coineiiiently 
sized pieces of soft and friable sandstone, are made more 
extensively usiiful for the economic jiurposos of building, 
than the most co.sHy and pmmising niaterials were in the 
hands of the Greeks and Kgyptians. By means of it cellars 
are vaulted ; subways, or sewers, are made to jiass under heavy 
structures and along streets with certainty and safety ; and 
secure and permanent road-ways for every purpose of com- 
munication are formed across wi4e, deep, and rapid rivers. 

Extensively as they made use of the arch, llio Romans 
did not deviate much from the semi-circular form. Arches 
of smaller segments were certainly used by tliem, as well 
as elliptical arches, hut in tln*s<i case.s they wt?re fortified 
with enormous abutments, which proves (hat (he. architects, 
who probably in nearly all cases were Greeks, knew very 
weU the weak points of such a construction. It was re- 
ao)fml for tlie architects of Iho middle ages, or rather 
those of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourleenth c*enturies, 
to show what could be dune by varying the form and cou- 
•tructiOQ of die arch. 


The pointed qroh, upon its invention or first introductiou 
Into Europe, seems to have exercised the ingenuity of 
architects in varying its foi-Qi and uppUeation. This we 
observe in tho immoroiis cedes ia.stical strqctprps in this 
country, in our beautiful pointed styles, aiid piost particularly 
in some of the greater churc.hes and cathedrals. 

The origin of tho pointed arch has been almost as much 
disputod as the discovery of the princi])le of iho arch itself. 
It became general iu most parts of Eunipe at nearly the 
same time, and about the period of the return of the 
warrior-priests and pilgrim-soldiers of the first c^rusade. 
This, and other circum.stances which miglit he addin'cil. 
added to tho tolerably well ascertained fact <»f the pointed 
arch being used in Asia before that period, and that an 
arch of the pointe<l form cannot be satiblactorily shown 
to have been used at all in the northern and western 
parts of Europe anterior to it, give, in the opinion of 
.some people, a reasonable degree tif certainty to the siip- 
pohilion tiial the notion was brought from the east by 
the crusaders. Its origin may, he this: — Before arching 
was understood, or its princijile known. Hie use of king 
lintel stones was soinotiiue^ avoiiled, and, indeed, a tritling 
degree of strength was gained, by jutting stones over from 
each side of an opening in three nr four courses until 

tlu‘y nearly mt*l in the middle : 
Hu*u a stone of (Hiuimon size 
and ordinary hngth only was 
required to close in at the top, 
instead of a loi g and large oiu^ 
to ser\e as a lintel. I'lie pro- 
jetling lower angles id* the 
Slones, which corindk-d ur hat- 
tenetl over, wine disagreeable to 
Hii? eve, and might als.i he in- 
(•oineiiient : and therefore they would he generally i-ut 
olf, ns indicated l>\ the ilotlcil lines, k/aving tlie he:id in 
till’ form of a ])ointed arch. Such an (‘vplanation is, ImW' 
ever, far from sal isfa(*tor\ : and it apjiear.s t«i us that (he 
following «*\tracl fmoi Mr. Rickman ( In ath'mjif iu ths- 
vriniinuiti iho S7///cv i;/' Etiu^lish Ai'oldioriun\ h\ Thoina.s 
Rickman) contains a more prohahle solution of ihi- ditlicnlly, 
at least as f.ir as corn'crus the origin of Hie pointed arch in 
eurl} English buildings. 

Intersecting arches were most likely an early, and ecn- 
taiidy a very widely-spread mode of emhrllisliing Norman 
buildings, and some of them were constructed in places and 
with sliincs rcijuiring centres to turn Ihein on, and the con- 
slriiclion of these eeiilres must lia\e*heeii hv something 
eipiivaleiif to compasses. Thus, even suppusing twhudi could 
h.irdly have bcim the c.isc) that the arches wx re constructed 
Without a previous delineation, the centres would Iuim* kd 
to the cjustruction of the pointed arch; ami when once 
formed, its superior lightncs.s and applicability would ho 
easily observed. To this remark it may ht; added, that the 
audios ne<*ossarily arising in some parts from Norman 
groining, would be pointed. A careful examination oi* a 
great number of Norman buildings will also lead to thu 
conclusion, that the style was constantly assuming a lighli*r 
character, and that the gradation is so gentle into early 
English, that it is ditlieult in some buildings to class them, 
so mui h lia\e tliey of both styles : the .same may bo .said of 
every advance ; and this seems to bo a coiuincing proof that 
the stylos were the product of (he gradual tqicratioii ul* a 
general iuiprovenient guided by thi» liaud of genius, and not 
a f()ri:ign iuiportatioii.** 

We propose to treat of the various forms and decorations 
of the arch under the several divi- ions indicuted in the 
article Aiu iutec ti:rk. 

ARCH, TKIUMRUAL, a Hlructuro which the Romans 
used to erect across their roads, or bridgeSi or at the en- 
trance of tlieir cities, iu honour of victorious generals or 
emperors. 'Idiey were of two kinds ; tempo ary arches mad<; 
of wood, on the oc.iiasion of a triumph, when the procession 
passed under the arch, and the conqueror had the triumplial 
crown placed on his head. These arches were removed aftc-r 
the ceremony. Tho others were permanent strncturo.s, built 
first of brick, afterwards of hewn stone, and lastly made nf, 
or at least cased with, marble. Their general form is 
that of a parallelopip^on, ^hicli.has an opening in Hio 
longer side, and sumeitmes a smaller opening on each sific 
of the largo one. These openings are archcMl ov<*r with 
semicircular are.lies, and the fronts are decorated w'ith co- 
lumna mid their accessories on lofty pedostals ; tiic whole 
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is surmounted by a heavy attic, on the faces of which 
inscriptions were generally placed. 

Triumphal arches were erected under the Republic. An 
arch of P. Cor. Scipio Africauus (Liv. xxxvii. 3.) is inen^ 
tioii(*d as having oeen built on the Clivus Capitoliiuis. 
(See also Liv. xxxiii. 27, on the arches of L. Stertinius.) 
The Fabian arch is mentioned by Cicero {Pro Plannj) 
under the name of ‘ Fabianus fornix:’ it stood by the V^ia 
Sacra, near the spot atlerwards occupied by the tompU? 
of Antoninus and Faustina. It was raised in lionour of 
Fabius, surnained Allobrogus from his victory over the 
Allobroges. This arch is also mentioned by Seneca, who 
calU it ‘ Fabianus arcus.' The term used hy Dion Cassius 
fi'r a triumphal arch is uif'itj rftnTraiorpofioc, Tlu' arches ol' 
Stertinius and Scipio were ornamented with gilded statues : 
and that of Scipio with two horses also. Wliether tlu'y 
preeisely resiMublod the later arches as to their columns, 
rilievos, and other accessory parts, we cannot say. As far 
as we can judge from medals, these early triumphal andies 
consisted of a single arch ^Yilh a column on each side, with- 
out a stylobate? ; the aivliAva-s surmounted hy a simple bordtn* 
as a kind of ar<?hiti:.ive. 

IJmler the einperors thost? monuments became very nume- 
rous, and were overcharged with ornaments. l)riis\is, the step- 
son of Augustas, is ineuthined as the Ih sl who had one raise^l 
to him after death, and Livia, the wife of Augustus, was tla* 
first woman to whom a similar honour was decreed. Augus- 
tus himself had scvcmmI triumphal arches erected to him, of 
which the one at Rimini, where the Flaminian Way termi- 
nated, still remain.^, and ser\es as a gate to the town on 
the side tow^avds Rome. Another areli, also erected to 
Augustus, though inferior in heanty to that of Rimini, exi.’?ts 
at Susa, at tin? coiiiinenc«*nient ofilie ro.id wliicli leads over 
Mont (xenevre into France. t)f the triumphal arclies remain- 
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ng at Romo, that of Titus it the oldest. It was erected to 
him after his death by the senate in memory of his conc^uest 
of Jiidma. T^is arch is oniamentod with scHilptures repre- 
senting the triumph of tlie comjueror, and with the omaments 
of the temple of Jemsalcm which he brought as sp«»ils 
to Rome. But arches were not erected solely to comme- 
morate victories and conquests ; they were also raised in 
honour of einperors for benefits cxinferred on tlioir country 
on some particular occasions : such is the fine arch of Trajan 
on the old mole of Ancona. It is of white marble, and chaste 
in its style ; the inscription states that it was raised ‘ by tlu; 
senate and people of Rome to Trajan, Emperor and C'jrsar, 
son of Nerva, the conqueror of the Germans and Dacians, 
high pontitt', ixc., a most provident prince, for having at its 
own exjienso constructed the mole, and thus rendered the 
access to Italy on this side safer to navigators.' 

Crtitnif Itt snip f ion on Trojans Arr/t, 

Imp. Caesari. Divi. Nervae. F. Nervac. 

Trajano. Optimo. Aug. Germanic. 


Daciem Punt. Max. Tr. Pot. XVllii. Imp. IX. 

Cos. IV. P. P. Providentissimo. Principi. 
Senatus. F, Q, H. Ouod. Aeci*ssum. 

Ilaliiie. Hoc. Kliani. Addilt). Ex. Feciinia. 8ua. 
Portn. Tutiorem. Mavigautihiis. Reddiderit. 

On the Pig/tf. On the Lfjt, 

Divae 


C' 


Plotiiue 

Aug. 

onjugi. Ang. 


Mart.iaiuie 

Ang. 

Suiori. Ang. 


Bron/e slaliies of Trajan, of his wife Ph»tiiui, and his 
si'.liM’ IMan'iana, wurc ]>1a(M‘fl on the siinniiit of the arcli, hut 
! they hn\c been ih-.slr. >\ ud. Another line arch in memory * f 



[Arch of CoMtsatiiifl.] 


Trajan exists at Benevento ; it is ornamented with fine ri- Rome, that of Sentimius Severus, and that called the arch 
lievoR, and is in very good preservation. All these arc single of Constantine, which we have chosen for qur, illustraJ^on. 
arches ; but others have two smaller archways, one on catih The view hero given is from an original drawing, ^ho 
side of the ^rcat central one. These are consequently ob- arch of Constantine is in the valley at the foot of the Pala- 
long in thou- shape, and hswc a heavier appearance than tine Hill, and near the Colosseum. It is the most complcto 
the single arch. Two of tuesc triple arches still exist at of all the triumphal arches at Rome: that of Titus has 
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only a central archway, and that of Soptimius Sevcrds is 
more dilapidated, and more encumbered by accumulations 
of soil. The style of Constantine's arch is ako, for the most 
part, superior to that of the age in which it was executed, 
as it consists, in great measure, of the materials of a similar 
monument which had been erected to Trajan. But at the 
same time, owing to its being chiefly built of old materials, 
and owing to wank=^ of skill in the architect and sculptor, 
it presents some striking discrepancies of parts, and some 
specimens of bod taste. Tiic captive Parthians, and other 
fiCulpturoH, which were historically appropriate on the arch 
of Trajan, are here employed to decorate that of Constan- 
tine. Our view indicates an exeavation, bounded by a wall 
of an elliptical form, within which the monument stands. 
Accumulations of soil had raised the level of the ground 
nearly up to the bases of the columns ; the excavalion was 
made for the purpose of clearing away the rubbish, and 
the wall with the view of protecting the monument. 

The number of marbhi arches, in honour of emperors 
and olla;r personages, existing in antient Rome alone, is 
stated to have been at one time tliirly-six : only five or 
six are now remaining. Other arches arc found in Various 
parts of Italy, at Aquino, Aosta, Pola in Istria, &c. : seve- 
ral in th*5 south of France, of which those <jf Nismes and 
Orange are the best preserved ; several in Macedonia, at 
Athens, and in other parts of Gre(‘ce, all however belong- 
ing to tlie Roman pcriiwl ; several in Syria, and in Barbary, 
particularly cme at Tripoli; and another at Const untina, de- 
scribed by Shaw. In modern tiniiis, triiiinphal arches have 
been raised in imitation of the Roman ones. Those of the 
gate St. Denis and the gate St. Martin at Paris were raised 
in honour of Louis XIV. Bonaparte also had one con- 
structed on the Place dn (.'arouscl ; it is a triple arch, and 
has all the heaviness of that particular species of structure. 
An«)ther, ami a much finer one. was begun by his order at 
Milan, on the opening of the famous road across the Siin- 
plcjii. It was inteiTiipleil by the overthrow of the French 
empire, but has since been continued by order of the 
Austrian government, under the a])pellat.ioii of the Arch of 
Peace. It is now nearly finished. In Loudon, two struc- 
tures of the same' kind have been raised of late years, a 
single arch at Hyde Park Corner, and a triple one in front 
of the Pimlico ])alaco. On Roman triumphal arches the 
reader may consult Piliseiis, lexicon Afttiquilaiwn Homu- 
Tioninif art. Arcus. 

Tlie arch of Augustus at Rimini is sixty feet in height 
and twenty -seven in depth or thickne.ss ; the gateway is 
thirty-one feet, being the widest opening among all the 
antient ar<;lies in Italy. The front is decorated with two 
Corinthian columns thirty- two feet high. It is made of 
istriaii marble. 

The arch of Septlinius Severus is sixty-one feet high, 
seventy-one feet long, and twenty-two feet cbiep. The cen- 
tral archway is thirty-six feet high, and twenty-two feet 
wide. The side arches are twenty-two feet high and ten 
wide. 

The arch of Orange, in the south of France, supposed, but 
upon no certain grounds, to have been erected in honour 
of Cuius Mariu.s, is seventy feet high and sixty-six long. 
It is a triple arch. 

ARCHANGEL, or properly ARKITANGELSKOE, 

* the land of the archanjp^el,' wa.s one of the three routs from 
which the gigantic empire of all the Russias has sprung. 

‘ Great is our land, and rich in fruits ; but there reigns no or- 
der in it. Come, then, be princeM unto us, atid liold dominion 
over us.* At this summons from the Slavonians of Nowgorod, 
Rurik, Sineus, andTruwor, three brothers, chieBains of note 
among the warlike,. Waniges, or Waragie-Rus.sians, with 
whom both Normans and Anglo-Saxons claim kinship, de- 
scended from the Gulfbf Bothnia, and' divided the sovereignty 
of their adopted country among them. Rurik selected 
Nowgorod for hi.s residence; Truwor established himself at 
Isbfirsk ; and Sineus, iticeiving the northernmost lands for 
his share, took up his quarters at Bielo-O'sero, or ‘ the White 
Lake.' The two younger brothers having died within two years 
after their:, amval, Rurik, the survivor, in fifi l became sole, 
ruler over*' the three states, and the founder of a new empire, 
which is known among northern writers by the name of the 

• Hctogard Sinpire.' Archangel is no less celebratc<l, in the 
desertion by Alfred tlio Groat of the Scandinavian 
nations, as the scat of the exjtensive empire of Biarmia 
(or Perrnia)* which rose at the mouth of the Dwina» and 
spread across the countries which range between that stream 


and the sources of the Volga. Tradition reports, that even 
in those early times navigators were accustomed to sail round 
the coasts of Norway in quest of the produce of Biarmia. 

The province of Archangel is now of the ninctecil 
provinces, or governments, which constitute that portion of 
the Russian dominions called * Great Russia;' and is not 
cmly the most northern but the most extcn.sivc province of 
Russia in Eurt>pe, It ccimprohends part of antient Biarmia, 
Russian Lapland, tlie range of country inhabited by the 
Wainobm branch of the European Samoiedes, Nowaiii- 
Zcralya, or Nova-Zembla, and otlu*r islands in the Icy Ocean. 
Its most eastern limit is about E. long., and its most 
western 20° 54'; its southernmost point is in (>1° 10' N. 
lat.. and its most northern limit extends to lat. 70°, the ex- 
treme point of Nova Zemhia. The superficial extent of 
province is variously estimated; by some writ(*rs at two 
hundred, by oUmts at two hundrefl and seventy, and by 
more than one even at three hniidrc‘d and fifty thousand 
square miles. Including the 27,000 miles contained in 
the recent addition of the <'ircle of Kern, wt^-cohceiv*^ lliat 
its superficial extent may ho safely st»t down at iqiwards 
of 300,000 square miles. In this respect, tUerefore, it 
exccf'ds the superficial area of the whole of the Auslriuii 
dominions, and is more than three tiiurs as large as 
Great Britain. But its population does not exceed 2su,00() 
souls at the utmost, or about one to a sf|uarc mile. Its eon- 
tincntal limits arc the governmetit of Tobolsk on the north- 
east and east, Wologdaon the south and south-east, OloneU 
on the south-west, and Finhmd on the north-west; its 
northern shores are washed by the ley Oc’oan, and the ureal 
gulf of the White Sea. The north(;rn ])art of the main 
land in (hisprovinco-is .situated within the Frigid Zone, and 
presfuit-s as desolate and sterile an aspect as the eytJ I'nii 
dwell upon : this is particularlylheca.se towards the east, 
where an immense tract of black soil, covered with uio.ss 
and cru.stcd with ice for nine months in the year, is better 
known among the natives by the name of the ‘Tundri.* 
It si retches 150 miles into the country from the seacoast ; 
and except its mossy coal, a little sorrel, and an occasional 
handful of berries, exhibits few signs of vegf-lation. Soutli 
ofthc Tiindri lie forests of pines, birebes, alders, and willmvs. 
The land in the north abounds in lakes ami swamps, and 
is traver.sed by several riNcr.^*, hut is not capable ofculti\a- 
tion ; the westernmoNt part of it only, formerly called Rus- 
sian l..aplan(l, profluees here and iluire a fi*w cabbages, 
turnips, and other sorts of vegetabU!s, as well as berries. 
Even that portion of the province, wlueh lie.s most to the 
south, nirurds hut a scanty and precarious return to the 
Itusbandman ; though in proportion as we leave the northern 
regions, vegetation becomes more vigorous, and grass and ex- 
tensive fijrosls show tbiMn^i'hes. The province is in general 
a eontiniious fiat, parlicubirly that partof it which li«*s to the 
west, between the frontiers of Finland and the river Mezen : 
the only exception arises IVom the course <»f the Seandi- 
iiavian range of mountains through the circ-li* of Kem and 
I^apland ; it is in this direction that they terminate in the 
promontories of Orlow on the White Sea, and Swiatoi Noss 
or ‘ Holy Point* on the Icy Ocean. IiUhe eastern parts of the 
province two rblges encireUi the bay of Tsluiskai, the westerly 
branch of which ends at Cape Kanin : these are iud<‘pc*n- 
dent pf the low chain of hills which crosses tlio steppe of 
Tundri, and rising at a distance of seventy miles from the 
hunks of the Petshora, takes a north-easterly rour.se, and 
joins the Ural, from which point tue latter forms the boun- 
dary between Archangid Jirid Siberia. This portion of the 
Ural range is called ‘ the desert Ural.* 

The great river of the province is the Dwina, or * the double 
river.* In its upper course from Luke Kubiiiskoi, it bears 
the name of ‘ Sukhona,* which it retains north-eastwards as 
far as Ustyug-Weliki; there it receives the name of tho 
‘Jug,’ or Upper Dwina, and afterwards that of the Dwina. 
It abounds with fish, and is navigable for 300 miles and 
upwards to the frontier of tho province of Woiogda; it 
widens to a breadth of nearly five miles at the town of 
Archangel, whence it Hows by throe channels into the 
White Sea. [See Dwixa.] The Sukhona communicates 
with the Neva and Wolga by means of the Kubinskoi canal 
and the lake of Biclo Oscro. The Onegd» whose whole 
length is nearly 400 miles, is likewise a navigable stream of 
some consequence ; it enters the province from the adjoining 
government of Olonetz, and Hows into a l^ay of the White 
Sea studded with islands. The same sea, west (»f Archangel 
bay, also receives tho Panoi, the longest river in Lapland ; and 
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the Mezen, a runsi«kMabl« stream, which rises in the marshes | 
of tiio hte]>pe uf IVtshura. an<l llow's in a nortli-wcsterly ! 
direction f*n* nearly 600 miles. The Petshora rises in the | 
Ural niountams, ranj^es over a distance of full 700 miles | 
of <lre:u> waste, and, before it eros:»es the boundary he- ! 
tween the provinces of Weloj^da and Are.haiif^eh receives , 
tiki Usa and Elina, and then enters the sea, between ! 
Capos Holvanski and Kostianoi, where its surface is spotted 
with islands; it is navij^able immediately after (luitiin*; the 
Ural mountains, hut is locked up by ice for niiui months in 
Iho year ; its dreary banks arc rarely the resort oven of the 
hardy Sumoiede. 

The province of Archan^td abounds in lakt'S, separated 
by sterile rucks, in almost countless numbers; the most 
considerable Wa in that part ol‘ it which is situated imme- 
diately north and of the AVhite Sea. Ai’nonust those 
are the tnrnidru, Kowda, Toposero, Anjjfoscro, and upper 
and lower Koufiui. 

The eliinate of this pvoviiieo, particularly tho northern 
distri<'ts, partakes lH)th of the e\trem(*s of heat and <‘old. 
'Idle beat of the simnuer season is ullim (»i)pres'iive ; and 
lii(! transition from luait toe old, on a cl)an.L^(* of wind, is 
frequently so inslantaneous. that a man who has been 
workiuLt in his shirt is forei «l to have iininodiate recourse 
to his fur-eloak. Hut the elimate heeoines mure intensely 
.seMU'u in pro])ortion as we advance eastward. Kvery river 
between the Mezen and Petshora \r* frozen up the end 
of Septemlk’i* or heoinuino uf Oetoher ; the Ibvina, on 
the other hand, docs not usually close until a month later, 
unci is a^aiti free; from iee hy the emd c)f April or the lirst 
week in May. In those parts wliieh lie hi'tween tlic; Petshora 
and iSiheria, the Samoiode himself yields to tin* ineleiiiont 
cold: no stream is open until June, and seareely onci is 
free from iee by the middle of Sepleniher. Spriiitr, summer, 
and autumn are thus redueed to an interval of three months. 

The mnlheni distriels of Archam*(d are wholly uneulti- 
vahle, and its soil, even in the ‘'Oulii, d'.es not Meld ,L»raiii 
onouKh even for the support of its -canty population. The . 
bread in u«e is a compound of meal, moss, scrapings of tho | 
hark of the i)ine, and urated roots; yet this food, c-oarso as it | 
is, is unknown to more northern palates, whieh must he eon- ' 
teiii with driecl fisli. Tlie southc*rii districts orowhcinp and 
flax, and a few kinds of M'^ctables; and in some parts, on 
eacdi side of the Dwiiia tnoro (spo<-ially, there is pasture 
ground of ^ood c]uality. But An hanj^el eoiUniiis a still iiii- 
exliaiisted mine of w’ealth in its foit^sts, whieh pjive jirotit- j 
«I>li.* employ to the labourer, llie artisan, boatman, mariner, 
shitiwrij'ht, inerehanl, and even the more humble gleaner 
of the berries wdiieli p^row beneath llieir shade. The pre- 
dominant species of timber are tlrs, i>ines, birelies, alders, 
and larehes, wliudi are of «’reaV dimensions and lofty growth. 
These forests are the resort of a \ariety of wild animals, 
wjiieh tho natives turn to ;^ood aocejunt. In tin; Tundri 
and sea coast arc» the bear, wolf, rein-deer, s([uirrel, ermine, 
hare, martin, ^lutton, fox (both the common species and the; 
beautiful polar-fox), wild duck and poose, swan, w^ater-hem. 
and eider-fowl. To these may be added an abundance of 
marine animals, in pursuit of which Imntinjr partic^s resort 
to No\a Zcriihla in particular, where they build cabins with 
tho wood they have broujjht wdtli them, and pass the w inter, 
em})loyin{^ themselves in eatchiiiK seals, sea-cow^ ami 
morse, or in huiitin;' the polar-hear, fox, or rein-deer. The 
scv'is, lakes, and rivers of Archaiif^el furnish food to the 
inliahitants from their ample store of whitings, pikes, eels, 
salmon, perches, and other fish. The only doiiieslic com- 
panion of the Laplander and Samoiedo is the rein-deer ; 
their stock of this invaluable animal forms the criterion of 
wealth ; hence tho individual who has two thousand is ac- 
counted rich, but tho man is poor who cannot muster more 
than thirty or forty. Archangel is but slenderly supplied 
wiih horses aiul cattle, and they arc in general of dimi- 
initi\e M/e; the districts of Koltnogory and Shonkursk, 
howiwer, which are rich in p^tures, liavo formed an 
except if 111 ever since the time of Peter tho Great, when 
a liandMmic race of oxen, which liavc no way degene- 
rated, were imported from Holland by that monarch.; 
the calves of Uiis spi^cies are kept warm, and fed on milk 
for nine inuuths ; at this ago they wxdgh sometimes as 
much as six or eight hundred pounds, and are so white - and 
delicate in llesh, that they are sent to St. Petersbui'g, where 
they fetch uncommonly high prices. Neither sheep, swine, 
goats arc bred in any < oAsiderable numbers ; what 
mutton U catou U of indiflbront ciiuality, and tho floeco 


is fitted only for making the coarse cloth termed wadmal. 
Tho country is also so well-stocked with game, that scarcely 
any poultry beyond the cock and heu arc kept. With regard 
to minerals, salt is the staple product of this province ■ it is 
obtained in various quarters, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Totma, and from tho waters of the Kouda and Le- 
sunga by the process of boiling. Bog*irou is found in con- 
siderable abundance, and between 7U0 and 800 tons of it are 
exported annually. 

1 he manufacturing and mechanical industry of the people i.s 
principally confined to ship-huilding. the preparation of pitch 
and tar, and the weaving of linen, which latter occupation fills 
up the leisure hours of tho peasant's wife in the circles of Kol- 
niogory and Archangel, and constitutes a lucrative branch of 
j their commerce with St. Petersburg, Moscow, and other 
j Russian marts. In .some years, .*1000 tons of pitch have bcmi 
boiled down, and 13,000 barrels of it exported; whilst tho 
jiorts of the White Sea have despatched tar to tlie extent of 
‘25,000/. in value to foreign parts. There are four refineries for 
sugar in the provinc*e, and seven ropo-maiuifactories, but 
only throe of them can bo said to he of any importanco. 
From 40(^000 to 600,000 deals are oficn exported Irom the 
capital in a single Iwelvenumth. Tallow also is shipped in 
very large quantities from the White Sea, sometimes to tho 
extent of ‘2600 tons and upw^ards yearly ; but the bulk of 
this article i.s brought down from the adjacent provinces, 
j The less important: productions of Archangel wdiich find 
1 their way outwards, are train-oil, hemp, lla.x, mats, canvas, 

I skins, and furs. 

I 'riie majorily of the population of Archangel is of Rus- 
i .siaii ('Xtraetion, in tho proportion of ninclv-live out of every 
liiiiklred souls; tin? reiiMiniiig portion rcmsisls Of about 
; iS’iUuoicdes, liOOO Syriaeiiese (or Siriuni, a Samoieile 

! race, who inluihit the districts lying around the up]H;r banks 
1 of the Petshora), and 1700 Liqilanders, besides a few Fins, 

I who are domosticaled in the circles of Kein and Kola. The 
tenets of (Ik^ Greek faith are professed hy all but a few thou- 
sand pagans, amongst whom the forcible conversion directetl 
by an ukase of the year 18*26 bus, w'e tru.st, been as suci'ess- 
fiil ill res])oct of their religious convictions, as it has been of 
their number.s ; for within five years from the sending out 
of the uui^sionaries three churches were built for the use of 
the 3500 keathens who had been prevailed upon to embrace 
CJhristiaiiity. lliesc converts consist almost exclusively of tho 
Sainoiede hordes w»ho inhabit that part of the province of 
Archangel wluc-h stretches from the Mezen to tho frontiers of 
Siberia,— a tract of conn try than which Russia in Europe 
does not contain a colder, wilder, or more inhob]HlabIe cli- 
mate. This uucivilizeil race of beings, whoso lUMiie implies 
‘ eaters of one another,* though there is no trace whatc\er 
of their having deserved to be branded us cannibals, ori- 
ginally migrated from Siberia; but they are not the primi- 
tive inhabitants of the soil; for the ruins of whole lines of 
unticiit dwellings, which are found on the hanks of lakes 
and rivers, show that the Samoiede was hy no means tho 
liibt ncciqiant of this couiilry. Tho name lias been in use 
among the Russians ever since the eleventh century ; but 
the Samf)irde himself admits no othci than thatofChas- 
sowa, signifying, in liis own lungiiage, ‘man.’ Ho is of 
middling stature, has a broad, Ilut, round face, browmish- 
yellow complexion, small black eye, black hair and eye- 
brows, and but a slender beard, — in every respect the 
coiinterpnrl of his Asiatic brethren, whoara far more nume- 
rous in tlie north of Siberia, where lli<?re are upw'ards of 
60,000 of them. The dialect of the European Samoiede is 
poor and imperfect, and spoken by no stranger but a few 
Cossack dealers ; the use. of written choractei's is unknown 
among them. They seldom attain to a greater ago than 
sixty or seventy, lead H wondering iund, with the assist- 
ance of their rein-deer, shift Jtheiit;^camraent as incli- 
nation or necessity promote They tivo by breeding 

’ that animal, eatching fish, aM' following tho chase ; which 
enables them to disebargo their annual ‘ JassAk,’ or tribute 
of furs and hides, to tho Russian crown. This is fixed at 
three foxes' skins for every Somoiede who canries bow and 
'^tliver; and is collected by the oldest amonjt them, who 
must make their appearance at Mezen in the months of 
December or January, and deliver the yearly quota to 
tho Russian authorities. AVhat they succeed' )!^ colleeting 
for their individual benefit is sold to the traVhtling Russian 
dealer, or carried to the open markets in the adjacent pro- 
vinces. Indeed they are frequently known to transport 
their merchandise 000 miles and* upwards for a sale; many 
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of them resorting to so distant a spot as Obsdorsk in the 
month of February, where they exchange tlieir wares for 
llussian broad. Erman, indeed, tells us that they will at 
limes trace tho immense distance of 1500 miles, which 
lies between Archangel and Turnklmnsk on the Jeiiisei, 
from mere fondness for shifting tlieir quarters. [For further 
details, see the artiole Samoiedks.] 

Archangel consists of eight circles, namely, the city 
and dependencies of Archangel, Kholmogory, Shenkursfc, 
J^inega, Onega, Keni, and Mezen. Independently of 
Archangel itself, the circle of that name contains Newa- 
].>vvin.skaia-KrcpOht, a fortress, about ten miles distant from 
the capital, on an island of the Dwina, the entrance of 
which it defends ; close upon the ramparts is a town of 
about two hundred liouscs, which arc mostly used as stores 
hy the niercliunts of Archangel. The island of Solowezkoi, 
in the White Sea, is also within the limits of this circle : 
it is the largest of a cluster lying about 150 miles N.W. 
of Archangjd, and, besides a monastery, to which num- 
l)LM*s of pilgrims resort, contains a borough town, the inlia- 
bifaiits of which prepare a peculiarly pure description of 
isinglass, considered by some to be the finest that Russia 
produces. Tho chief Xnwn in the circle of Kholmogory hears 
tho same name, and is situated on an island in the Dwina. 
thirty-five miles south of Archangel : it lias a building- yard 
for sliips, and a school for navigation : its environs alVord 
])asturage for the tiiicst breed of cattle in this (juarter of 
the world. The populalion scarcidy cxccimIs oOO souls. 
Shenkursk is the capital of tlu» circle so <-allcd, and lies 
on the Waga, about 170 miles S.E. of Arcluingel: it is said 
f(» have been inhabited by the Tshiulcs, who arc sup]:osed to 
have been a Finnic race, before the Russians settled in the 
country; and the remains of a fort, l)uiU by them, are still to 
be seen on an adjacent eminence. In the circle of Rinega is 
the in>'onsidera])io town of the same name, on the banks of 
the Pinega, vvliicli (lows into the Dwina. The clnuftown in 
the circle of Onega hears the same appellation, and is situated 
at the mouth of the Onega, whicdi runs into (he hay of (hat 
name in the White Sea. It lies about SO miles S. W. of Arch- 
angel, and possesses a good harbour, is engaged in ship- . 
building, and (*xports timbi'r, tar, and pitch. The iiumher ' 
of its^ inhahiUvntH is about '2000. Ketu, the capital of the 
circle of that name, which onc*e formed part of province 
of Olouetz, and has latterly been incorporated that of 
Archangel, is a small town with a harbour, not fur froih the 
alllux of tho Kem into the White Sea. Kola, or K.olkoi- 
Oslrog, the principal place in Russian .Lapland, in 30' 
K. long. (>8° 20' N. hit., is the nortli€M*nmost town of Russia 
in Europs, and next to Wardiio, a port on a promonlory in 
eastern Fimiiark in Norway, which lies in 31^ 7' 30" E. 
long., 70“ *2*2' 3G" N. lat., and to Jliinimerfcst, whicli is on 
an island likewise on the Norw«*gian coast, (70“ 3w' N. 
lal., 49' E. long.) is (he northernmost town in Eu- 
rope: it is situated close upon an arm of the White Stui, 
hetweiui two rivers, tho Tuloina and Kola, and possesses a 
harbour formed hy the mouth of the latter stream. Its ir.^ 
habitants, in number about 1200, arc cmploxcMl in catching 
walruses, cod, and whales, and tradic in furs and hides. Tliere 
is a copper mine in its vicinity, ami at the extremity of the 
gulf is the port of Ekatcr nakaia. Kola is about ij;U) 
miles north of St. Petersburg. It should luu-e he ol»>erveil, 
that tho Falleds districts, ferinerly belonging to Norway, 
have constituted a portion of Russian Lapland, by virtm; of 
tho frontier treaty concluded between Russia and Sweden, 
ever since the year 1826. l*arl of the rivi-r Pasvig, and (lie 
Jacob's Elve, m>w separate Swedish from Russian Lapland. 
Ncidcn and Poise, two places within tho lat ter, ire the resort 
of tho native traders. I'hc capital of tho circle of Mezen, 
as well as the chief town in tho territory of the European 
Sanioiodcs, bears the same name as the circle, and lies on 
the river Mezen, twenty-eight from the lev Ocean, 

where It forms a harbour : it is inhabited wliully hy 
Russians, who make excursion^ on an extensive scale 
to Spitzbergen and the islands of Kalguiew and Nma- 
Zcmbla, and bring back with them the produce of their 
toils by, land and sea« in such quantities ns to give 
to cousidorable tratlic. It is about MO miles E.N.E. of 
Archangel. The other s|>ots deserving of noticu in the 
lurid of the .Euiepean Samoiedcs arc Pust-Osorsk, the cen- 
tral point of tiicir dealings, which lies on a lake of the same 
name connected with the Petshora, consists of about fifty 
houses, and has seventeen villages dependent upon it : this 
place is resorted to even by the fur-dealers of Wologda, 


St. Petersburg, and Moscow, who mch it in October and 
November, and leave it shortly before Christmas. Thu 
natives breed roiii-dcer in such largo numbers that many 
of them possess herds of 1000 each. Past Osersk is 
about 150 inilc.s t^ the N.E. of. Mezen, and lies on a 
lake near (ho mguth of tho Petshora. About J 40 miles 
eastwards of Pust-Osersk Jio.s Usl-Ziihna, on tho right 
bank of (ho Petshora; it contains 120 houses, and has 
four villages williin its district: besides riuiring rein-deer 
and raising barley, (ho inhabitants dual largely with tho 
Russian traders in furs and the produce of their ftMiiuries. 
And about sixty miles farther onwards stands Lslnna (or 
Isheraskaja'.Slohodka) on tin? hanks of the Ishmii ; it omi- 
sists of sixty-four houses, and has several villages within it.s 
jurisdiction. Rye and barley are cultivated near this .spot ; 
tho natives breed considerable numhers of rein-deer, and 
carry on a thri\ing trade in furs, tallow, butter, ajid dried 
fish. 

The islands of Kalguiew, Warandci, Waigr.lz, Nova- 
Zemhla, andTshorih, which arc the r hiuf among the in.siilar 
dopciKleiicius of the ])ri>vinco of Archangel, will be noticed 
under their re-»pecli\e heads. 

ARLllANfiKi. (Unown amongst the Rus.sians hy (he 
name* of iJornd Arlihini*xolsh)i, or town of the eonvmit of 
‘ St. Micdiael' the archangel) is tho capital of the pro\inc(? of 
Archangel, and the iimst northern emporium of trade in the 
Rus.*sian dominions. Its sii«* iv, a low Hat; it exicmls uhout 
two miles along the right hank of the Dwina, and is forty 
miles from the iiioulli of that river. It is not uccessihh to 
vesM'ls of heaxy burthen, owing to the shallowness of the 
slroani and a bar winch runs across it, with only twelM* fci*t 
of water, almut live miles below tJie (own. Arciiongel is 
the oldest port in the Russian iloininions : in (lie eyes of 
our own coniitrynien, howe\<*r, no circumstance can render 
it an object of greater interest than its cehhrily in tJic 
annals of British enterprise. TluMlisoov»‘ry of a passagi* to 
the I’oasts of the While Sea has been truly >-.ii«l to Jiaxe 
formed an epoch in (he history of commerce : for it gave an 
entirely new* direclion to the trade ol' llu? north. Thi^ took 
pla<*e in 155.3, when Richard Clianccllor, tin* commander of 
a vessel which was despatched, in company with 1w«» others, 
to find out a north-eastern passage to C hina, nasii^ated 
tho While Sea and sailed up tlio bight of St. Nicholas, 
into whu'h the Dwina \iouvs its waters. From this point he 
made hi.s way to the <»mrt of Ivan IT., who, hi'ing thus 
convinced of the practicahility of navigating seas hitherto 
deemed inaccessible to tlu; in.iriner, directions shortly 

afterwards for building llie port of Arcliaiig' l, which was 
conuiienced hy Nashlshoki'n, the woiwode of those parts, iu 
the year 1584, upon a spot ]>reviously selected as a home- 
stead hy the mem hers of a religious estahli.’%hment, Russia 
at this lime possessed no ports on tlu? Baltic ; and, imiri d, 
for a long period snbseciueiit, no other port hut Archangel 
in its whole <loininions. It is now hoconu; the tdncf mail 
of its northern trade, as it was, in its early daxs. the centre 
of all Iraflie between Mnsi’ovy and foreign parts. 'J'lio 
benefit of the discovery, after it had been lor .soiiu* lime 
confined to oiir own countrymen, was afterwards shared w iih 
the Dutch and Ilanihurghese. Archangid is mentioned in 
the travels of the Holstein ambassadors to Mu‘-c(»vy and 
Per^a, as a considerable port in lfi36 ; it is remarked, that 
from 300 (.o400 shijis, principally English and Dutch, were 
sometimes .seen in the ])ort. (Olearius, 7 dr J/o6- 

co/'/c, p. 1.59.) The prosperity . f (lie port ivct'ived how- 
ex er a shock from (he establishment of St. Pidershurg, from 
which it did not recox cr till the hhuprcss F.lizul>etli ph.ced 
its immunities on a level with lliose ..f the metropolis in this 
year 1762. It has since been increasing gradually in im- 
portance. During ihehunflred years xv hicli preceded 1827, 
the cxportalious of Arcrhaiigcl did not amount to more than 
23,350,000/., or, on uii average, 233,500/. a-year: w hereas, 
in 1829, they were to (he e.xtent of 5 6 ....‘o ()()/. In that 
year, too, the ininiher of vessels xvhicli entered xxas 412; 
Vicing an excess of -95 over the return for 1825. Its trade 
has hc.en improved of late years by the opening of a eom- 
inunii'ation hy canal xvilh Moscow and A.straclian. Tho 
bulk of its slnpiuents still consists, however, of the growth 
and manufacture of Siberia, and more northerly latitudes ; 
such as fish, fif»li oiks, tallow, candles, timber xvmuglit and 
imwroughl, pilch, tar, wax, iron, linseed, furs, hides, kislles, 
caviar, 2i:c. Wlien the navigation of Archangel is open, 
the river, from the roadstead to the tdxvii, is covered with 
vessels and boats of all sizes: the quays and shores are 
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Peopled witli multitudes, variously and actively employed; Institute ^Rome, funded in 1829, seems iikely to be df 
u^the great road from Siberia is covered with travwlerg great utilftyi^ (See ThaUaehm dea Archaologtichen In- 
and loarled carts and waggons. Archangel d6es not contain atiMa in S<m. Vun det Eduard Gerhard, 1 032.) 
above 20U0 houses, and its inhabiUuts do not exceed 19^,000: AROUBISBOR^ V Eur Mhiat belongs to the episcopal 

in both respects it stands much on a par with Berwiok- character and oIRoe genemlly* we refer to the v^rd B ishop: 
npon-Tweed. Mixed with the native bom subjects of Ibissia we mean to confine o'unehes hi this article to what belongs 
arc a few Englishmen, Dutohinen, and Germans, who aie^ more peculiarly the arob^diopL though, in'this 
almost without exception, merchants or mechanics. In a .country; and g^emUy throujgtidlit Etilrope, the archbishop 
manufacturing point of view. Archangel is of minor import- 3has*i^ own didbese in which nebxorcises ordinary episcopal 
ance: there are some sugar-refineries, and manufactories funw^s like uny pthm bishop in biadiooese; yet he has a 
of canvas and cordage ; there is also much ship and boat distinA^haraettfr, hatjiAg an admitted superiority and a cer- 
building going on; and eleven miles below the town lies tain Jurisdiction oven the bishops in hit nrovince, who are 
the government yard, with throe slips for building ships sometimes Called his suffragans* together with some peculiar 
of war. This establishment is protected by the lines of privileges. This superiority is indicated in the he^e. The 
Nowadwinka, which command the entrance into the Dwina, word or syllable archils the Greek element npXt (wjiich 
and uflbvd security to the property of the Archangel luer- occurs in dpx4» ^hd denotes precedence or 

chants, which is deposited in the adjacent storehouses, authority. It is used extensively throughout ecclesiastical 
Tlie females einploy themselves in spinning yarn, and nomenclature, as may be seen in Du Cange's G/arjra?*jyt^hore 
making a coarse sort of linen, both of which arc in much there are the names of many ecclesiastical ofUCera into 
request in the interior of Russia. The houses are almost whose designations this word exi^ters, who Were either hfever • 
universally constructed of wood, the external covering introduced into the English church, or have long ccased'4o 
being laid horizon tally, and, in some instances, doubly exist. Exalted officers of state have soipefiines dcsigna- 
covered, and coloured outside : most of them are two stories tions into which this word enters,' as arch-^duke. Why this 
high ; they form a comfortable residence, and, when inha- word was used peculiarly in ecclesiastical affairs rather than; 
hiletl by the wealthier class, are provided with every species any other term denoting superiority, is probably, (o be ex- 
of convenience, and indeed luxury. The most striking of plained by the fact that the term for Chief- priest, 

the stone edifices is the Gostinnoi-Dwor (earavansera» or occurs in the Greek text of the Christian Scriptures. jPa/n- 
court of the trading guests), an extensive mart for the arch is a less obvious compound of the same class, denoting 
exhibition nnd sale of goods, which is surrounded by high the chief-father; and is used in ecclesiastical nomenclature 
walls, w’ilh sij^ large lowers, and a ditch. The churches to denote a bishop who has authority not only over other 
arc eleven in number; ten for the Greek and ono for the bishops, but over the whole collected bishops of divers kin g- 

Protestant form of worship; but most of them are built of doins or states; it is analogous in signiftcation to tho wwd. 

wood, and tlic Greek churches pjrgcously decorated writhin. (papa), a bishop to whom this extended superintendence 

Tlio marine liospital is a hnilding of some extent, and is attributed. 

open to foroign as well as native seamen. But its great- Whatever might be the pivcisc functions of the episcopus 
Cat ornament is a number of o|)en spaces, on which the (iTriflmrojroi:, bishop), the term itself occurs in the writings of 
increluuitK and dealers erect their stalls: here all articles St. Paul, Phil.i. 1, 1 Tirn. iii. 2, sind elsewhere ; hut the word 

of the same class arc ranged in successive rows, and or archbishop, is not found till about or alitor 

they are of almost endles.s variety. Tlicrc are several tho fourth century. Cyrilliis Archiepiscopus Hierosolymita- 
schools in the town, at the head of which are a semi- norum, and CeUjstinus Archiepiscopus Romanoruni, occur 
nary for ecclesiastics, a g)mnasium, and acuilemics for under these designations in the proceedings of the council 
teaching navigation and tmginccring. Upon the whole, held at Eplmsus, a. d. 431. Other terms by which an arch- 
Archangel is an ill-built place; the two main streets run in bishop is O&d^timcs designated are jt> 77 > 72 a (/7 and 
a zigzag direction parallel with tho Dwinn, and arc con- The lirst of these is formed fn»m th«^ Latin word prtmnft, 
iiceled hv naiTo.v lanes ; they are moderately broad, and ‘the first,' and denotes simple precedency, the first among 
kept tolerably clean, but, iuslea»l of pavement, are floored the bishops. The latter is a (5reek term, which rendered 
with tiinher in a rough state. Us supplies of provisions a*’o literally into English would be the man of the mother rily, 
brought from a distance, as the soil in tho neighbourhood that is, the bishop w^ho resides in that city where is the 
grows no grain or vegetables, and breeds no cattle; this is mother church of all the other churches within the province 
a constMjuence of its position- -close upon the lino at which or district in which he is the metropolitan, 
the growth of corn and fruit oeases : this line being, near Tho term metropolitan, when thus analyzed, points out to 
the mouth of the Dwina, undcT the G5tli dcgrc'c of latitude, us the origin of whatever real distinction there is between 
All association was formed at Archangel in the year 1803, bishop and archbishop, or, in other words, the cause of that 
under the title of the ‘ White Sea (.\)iiipany it despatches elevation which is given to the archbishop above the bishops 
a fleet of vessels every year on fishery e\)ieditioiis to the in his jirovince, when it is not to be attributed to mere 
roasts of Nova Zembla, Kalguiew, and Spitzbergen, at personal a.ssumption, or to be regarded oidy as an uii- 
tlu? last of wliich the crews frequently winter. Here meaning title. The way in which Christianity became cx- 
they contrive to maintain themselves witliout much difilciiliy londed over Europe was this: an establisliment was gained 
by the chase, hut they depend, both lor their rude wintry by some zealous preaclier in some one city ; there he built 
dwellings and their fuel, on the timber thrown up by the a church, performed in it the rites of Christianity, and lived 
wrean. Archangel is the seat of an archhishoi)ric, and the surrounded by a company of clerks engaged in the same 
residence both of a civil and military governor. The neiglt- design and moving according to liis directions. From this 
houring island of Soloinbalsk, which is formed by the central point, those persons were sent from time to time into 
Kiishenida, contains an admiralty and marine-barracks, the country around for the purpose of promoting the re- 
Archangel lies in 64® 32' N. lat., and 4U® 33' K. long., or ception of Christianity, and thus other churches hecarao 
about 400 miles N.E. of St. Petersburg. founded, offspring or children, to use a very natural figure, 

ARCHyKO'LOGY, literally ‘ the study of antiquity or of tlie church from whence tho missionaries were sent forth, 
nutient things,' from apxmo^^antient, and X^Syoc, a discourse. When one of these subordinate missibiimes had gained an 
Though tho term is often used, its meaning in this country establishment in ono of the more coi^&rable cities, remote 
has not always been very exactly fixed ; but there is no- from the city in which the original ctkirch wAa seated, there 
thing properly belonging to it which is not included under was a convenience in conferrmg upon him the functions of 
the heads of Antiquity and Antiquities. In general, a bishop; and the leading des^n* the extension of Chris- 
Ihe t4*i*m avchoDology is confined loathe study of Greek and tianity, was more effectually answered than by reserving all 
Roman art, but it is sometimes used to express generally the episcopal powers in the hands of the person wlio pre- 
the study of all that concerns the early history of any nation sided in the mother church. Thus other centres became 
or country. The divisions of the subject are consequently fixed; other bishoprics established; and as the private who 
very numerous, and the chief works on each will he noticed presided in the first of these churches was still one to whom 
under their respective heads, such as Egypt, Greece, proccdence at least was due, anfi who still retained in bis 
Mki>als, Sculpturr, &c. hands some superintendence over the newer btohops, ol^rA- 

The great exieusion which the study of archseology has bishop became a suitable designation. Thus iii England, 
received of late yeaors, and is still receiving, seems to require when there was that new beginning of Christianity in the 
now more then ever the united exertions of all who devote lime of pope Gregory, Augustine, the chief person of the 
themielyes to it. In this point oRview, the Archmological mission, gained an early« establishment at Canterbury, the 
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capital of iUxe kingdom of Kent; tiirough the jbvour of King 
^tWUert. Thcndv in thig Bocond €onverftion« aa it majr be 
called, tlie jfirat Cbristiaii church was established, and from 
thence tho perspns were sent out, who at length christianized 
tbe whole of the southern part of England, Paulinus, in 
like mannifit, a few years later, gained a similar establish- 
Iment in tho kingdom of Nprthutebria, through the zeal of 
King Edwin, who.^iecpived., CbrUtianit]^, and built him ^a: 
church at York, onem his roy^ cities, wliicfimay be regarded , 
08 the chief city oT Ed^ns kingdom. From 
light of Chrig&sjgiW was diffused over tho northern ffhrls of 
England, as from Canterbury over the southern. J^aaems 
to have l^en (he peculiar diligence and dignity;„ef Padlinus 
which procured j»r him the title of archbishop, and gave 
him a province, mstead of a diocese only, as was the case 
with tho Tither members of jlhe Augustinian mission. This 
was done by special act, under the authority, it is said, of 
Justus, an early successor of Augustine.' But the prece- 
dence of the real English metropolitan is acknowledged in 
two circumstances : in tho style, the one being a primate of 
.England, and the other the primate of nil England ; and 
in the rank, precedence being alwgys given to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the lord cdiancellor ' of England being 
interposed in processions between the two archbishops. 

^here is evidence suffiPient to show that Christianity had 
made its. way long before the time of Gregory among the 
Romait ' Inhabitants of Britain and the Romanized Britons; 
and it is nut contended that either Scotland or Ireland owed 
Us Christianity to that mission. Wales has no archbishop; 
whpnco it seems to be a legitimate inference that the Welsh 
"church is only a fragment of a greater church in which 
the whole of England and Wales was comprehended, the 
church, as to what is now called England, being destroyed by 
the Saxons, who \vere Pagans. Yet some liavc contended 
that there was an archbishop at Ciu?r'Leon ; and others, on 
grounds equally uncertain, that bishops, under the dono- 
nii nation of archbishops, were settled in tliose early times 
at London and York. 

' Tlic precise amount of rights of superintendence and 
control preserved by tho archbishops over the bishops in 
their respective provinces, docs not seem to be very accu- 
rately Refined. Ilappily, these rights are very seldom called 
into exercise. Yet it seems to be admitted that if i^ny bishop 
introduced iiTCgularitius into his diocese, or guilty of 
scandalous immoralities, the archbishop of the province in 
which his diocese lay might visit, iiK^uire, call to account, 
and punish. He might, it is said, even deprive. Whether 
ho could depose is a more doubtful point. 

One right he possesses of so remarkable a character 
as to require a sped tic notice. Every bishop has the 
pativmagc of certain dignities or benefices within his 
diocese, that is, the right of nominating the person who is 
to enjoy them. At every consecration of a new bisliop, or 
every translation of a bishop from one see to another, the 
archbishop in whose province the bishopric is has the right 
of selecting one of these dignities or benefices to bo filled 
up by his nomination whenever it becomes vacant. This is 
called tlie archbishop's option ; and tho riglit is now re- 
garded as belonging so much to the person of the archbishop 
and not to his office, that if the archbisbop die before the 
incumbent of such hcncficc or dignity, the right of nomi- 
nating descends to tho heir or devisee of the an hbisliop. 
This existed originally in the form of a demand of the arch- 
bishop on each bishop to provide for some one of his chap- 
lains. 

The archbishop olso nominates to tho benefices or dig- 
nities pertaining to tho bishops in his province, if not filled 
up within six months from the time of the avoidanco. 

Certain of the bishops are nominally ofllcers in the Cathe- 
dral of Canterbury, or in the household of tho arclibishop. 
The archbishop has also certain honorary distinctions ; he 
has in his style the phrase * by Divine providence.' but tho 
bishop's style runs * by Divine permission ; ' and while the 
bishop is only installed, the archbishop is enthroned. 

The archbishops may nominate ei^ht clerks each to be 
their chaplains. Tho archbishop of Canterbury claims the* 
right of. facing the crown upon the head of the king at his 
coronation; and the archbishop of York claims to perform the 
same office for tho queen cetnsort. The archbishop of Can- 
terbury is the, chief medium of communication between the 
cler;^ and the kiiijjr, and is consulted by tlie king's ministers 
in all affairs touching the ecclesiastical part of the consti- 
tution ; and be generally delivers in parliament what, when 


unanimous, are the sentiments of the bench. The two 
archbishops have precedence of all temporal poets, except 
those of the blood-royal ; and except that the lord chancel- 
lor has placed between the two archb^hops. Brfore tho 
Reformation, the archbishop of Canterteiw occup.'ecl a very 
elevated station with reference to the whole church, having 
at general councils the precedence of all archbishops, and 
being regarded somewhat in the light of a patriarch, pre- 
siding, as he was supposed to do, over the several kingdoms 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The province of the archbishop of York consists of tho six 
northern counties, with Cheshire and Nottinghamshire ; to 
these were added, by Act of Parliament in tho time of 
Henry VIII., the Isle of Man : in this jiruvince he has four 
suffragans, the bishop of Man, the bishop of Durham, the 
only see in his province of Saxon foundation, and the bishops 
of Carlisle and Chester. Of these, tho bishopric of Carlisle 
was founded by King Henry I. in the latter part of his reign; 
and the bishopric of Chester by King Henry V 1 1 1. ; so thinly 
scattered was the seed of CJhristianity over the northern 
arts of the kingdom in the Saxon times. The rest of tho 
ingdom forms the province of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in which there are twelve bishoprics of Saxon founda- 
tion; the bishopric * of Ely, founded by Henry I.; tho 
bishoprics of Bristol, Gloucester, Oxford, and Peterbo- 
rough, founded by Henry Vlll. ; and tho four Welsh 
bishopries, of which St. David's and Llandaff exhibit a 
catalogue of bishops running back far beyond the times 
of St, Augustine. The twelve English bishopri<;H of Saxon 
foundation are London, Winchester, Rochester, Chichester, 
Salisbury, Exeter, Bath and Wells, Worcei|j|pr, Hereford, 
Lichfield and Coventry, Lincoln, and Norwich. The dioceses 
of the two English archbishops, or the districts in which they 
have ordinary episcopal functions to perform, are, for Canter- 
bury, the greater part of the county of Kent, a portion of 
that county forming the diocese of Rocliester, a iiiiniiMT of 
parishes clistinct from each other, and called Peculiars, 
in the county of Sussex, with small districts iu othec 
dioceses, particularly j.C)ndoii, vvliich belonging in some 
form to tho archbishop, acknowledge no infer ior episcopal 
authority. The diocese of the archbishop of York consist^ 
of a great portion of tho county of York, and the vvhoh» 
county of NoUingham, w'ilh some detached dislric.ts. Exact 
knowledge of the diocesan division of the* country is of gene . 
ral importance as a guide to the depositaries of wills of 
parlies deceased ; but since this introduction of the funding 
system, there being scarcely a family which has not a share 
ill the kind of property thus created, wills are generally 
proved in the court of the archbishop of Canterbury, as the 
Bank acknowledges no probates but from lben«‘e. 

Lives of all the archbishops and bishops of England and 
Wales are to be found in ai* old book entitled jj/i 
a bus A Halite CtmnnpHiariits. It is a wtirk of great re- 
search and distinguished merit. The author was Knjiu-is 
Godwin, or Goodwin, bishop of Llandafi', and it was first 
published in IGIO. A iicmt edition of it, or ratlicr the matter 
of which it consists, translated and recast, with a contiuu . 
ation to the presemt time, would form a useful a<lditiou to 
our literature. There is also an octavo volume, publisheil 
in 1720, by .John le Neve, containing lives of all the Pm- 
testant archbishops, but written in a dry and uiiinteresfiiig 
manner. Of particular lives there are many, by Stripe ami 
others ; many of the persons who have held this high dig- 
nity having been distinguished by eminent personal qua- 
lities, as well as by the exalted station they have occupied, 

St. Andrew’s is to Scotland what Canterbury is to Eng- 
land ; and while the episcopal form and order of the cliureli 
existed in that country, it was tlie sea* of the andibishop, 
though till 1170, when the pope granted him tho title, ho 
was known only as the Episcopus Maximus Seolice. In 
1401, the bi.shop of Glasgow obtained the title of arch- 
bishop, and had three bishops placed as suffragans under 
him. 

In Ireland there arc four arclibishoprids, Armagh. Dublin, 
Tuain, and ('ushel. Tw'o of these, Tuam and Cashel are. by 
the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV., c, 57, to be reduced to bishojirics 
on the occurrence of the next vacancies. Catalogues of the 
archbishops of Ireland and Scotland may bo found in that 
usefitl hook for ready refcrenco the Poliiiral by 

Robert Beatson, Esq., of which there are two editions. 

To enumerate all tho prelates thmughout Christendom 
to whom the rank and ottice of archbishop are attributed 
would extend this article to an unreasonable length. Tho 
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principle exists in sll Catholic countries, that there shall he 
Attain bishops who have a superiority over the test, forming 
the persons next in dignity to the great pastor pastorum of 
“the church, the pope. The extent of the provinces belong- 
ing to each varies, for these ecclesiastical distributims of 
kingdoms were not made with foresight, and on a rcj^ular 
plan, but followed the accidents which attended the" early , 
fortunes of the Christian doctrine. In Germany, some it 
the archbishops attained no small portion of political inde- 
pendence and power. Throe of them, viz. those of Treves, 
Cologne, and Mentz, were electors of the empire. 1 n France, 
under the old regime, there were eighteen archbishoprics, all. 
of which, except Cambray, claimed to have been founded in 
the second, third, and fourth centuries ; the foundation of the 
archbishopric of Cambray was referred to the sixth century. 
The French have a very largo and splendid work, cntitl^ 
Oallia ChrUtiana^ containing • an ample history of each 
province, and of the several subordinate sees comprehended 
ill it, and also of the abbeys and other religious foundations, 
with lives of all the prelates drawn up with the most critical 
exactness. 

The woiri mffragan^ used in this article, may require 
some explanation. A suffragan^in the more ordinary sense 
of the termi^is a kiti'd of titular bishop, u person appointed 
to assist the bishop in the discharge of episcopal duties ; and 
among the reforms meditated at the close of the reign of 
King Henry Vlll., was the intriKhu’lion of a considerable 
number of suffragan bishops of this class, and some persons 
were actually oonsecrated. But every bishop within hij 

S rovince is sometiraea spoken of as a suffragan of the arch- 
ishop, beinjpforiginally, in fact, little more. Questions 
have been raised respecting the origin of the word suffragan, 
which is by some? supposed to be connected with stufprages 
or votes, ns if the hishops were? the voters in ecclesiastical 
assemblies ; but more probably, if c^onnected with sulTragcs 
at all, the terin has a reference to their eUiiming to vote in 
the election of the archbishop. A great question respect- 
ing the right of election of an Archbishop of Canterbury, 
between the suffragans of his province and the canons of 
Caiilorhury, arose in the time of King .Tohii, and is a prin- 
cipal occurrence in the contest which he w'agodwith the pope 
and the church. 

A IICHDE ACON. In contemplating the character and 
office of the bishop in the early ages of the church, wo are 
not to regard him ns a solitary person acting alone and 
without advice. He had a species of clerical council around 
him, persons who lived a kind of collegiate life in buildings 
attached to the great cathedral church, each of whom, or at 
least several of whom, possessed distinct otlircs, such as those 
of chancellor, treasurer, precentor, and the like. These per- 
sons are now often called canons ; but the most general name 
by winch they arc to be known, as the institution existed in 
remote times, is that of deacon, a term of which dean is a 
contraction. IX'acon appears to come from the Greek term 
^laitovo^, the name of that olficer in the church of whose 
appointment we have an account in A< ts, cap. vi. To one 
of these deacons precedence >vas given, and no doubt some 
species of superintendence or control, and to him the title 
of archdeacon was assigned. 

In the name, then, there is no indication of any pecu- 
liar employment. What now belongs to the archdeacon was 
aiitiently performed by the officer in the bishop’s court, 
called the chorcpiscopus ; and the manner in which the 
archdeacon usurped upon this obsolete officer and attracted 
to himself the functions which belonged to him, is supposed 
to have been this : — being near the bishop and much trusted 
by him, the archdeacon was often employed by the bishop 
to visit distant part the diocese, especially wdicn the bishop 
required particular and authentic information, and to report 
to the bishop the actual state of things. Hence it was, that 
the archdeacon was spoken of by very early Christian writers 
as being the bishops eye ; and from this power of insiwclion 
and report the transition was easy to the delegation to him 
of a portion of episcopal authority, and empowering liim to 
proctvd to reform and redress, as well as to observe and 
report. 

If this is u just account of the origin of the archdeacon’s 
power, it is inaiiitest that oriuinally the pow’er would he 
extended over the whole of a diocese ; but at present it is 
confined within certain limits. In England, according to 
the Valor KcciesUistirus of King Ileiirv Vlll., there kro 
fifty-four arclideaconries or districts through wdiich the visi- 
torial and corrective power of an archdeacon extends. This 


disMbarion of tbe diooezoa into welifieaeonrioa cannot be 
asaignMf to any cerUdn period ; but the common opinion is, 
that it Was made aome time before the conquest. Each of 
these districts is aeiighed to its own archdeacon, with tho 
same precision ai^.c^ainty as other and larger districts 
are assigned to tbe. bisl^ps arid archbishops ; and the arch- 
df^pns are entitled to certain annual payments, under the 
Mnie ^^Uirocurations, from the benefices within their arch- 

^ Hi' archdeacon in antient times intruded upon the 
chmt|mopus, so in recent times he has extinguished the 
authority and destroyed almost the name of ^another officer 
of the church, namely, the riiraldean. The archdeaconries 
arc still subdivided into deaneries, and it is usual for the 
archdeacon when he holds his visitations to summon tho 
clergy of each dcaifery to meet him at tho chief town of tin? 
deane^. Formerly, over each of the deaneries a substan- 
tive otneer, called a dean, presided, whose duty it was to 
observe and report, if he had not oven power to correct and 
reform ; but the office has been laid aside in some dioceses, 
though in others it has been rerestabUshed. But where it 
has been superseded, the duties ore discharged by tho arcii- 
deacon. It may be added, that though the office of rural 
dean has been found extremely useful, uo emolument tviiat- 
evcM* is attached to it. 

The archdeacons arc nominated by the respective bishops. 
Tlieir duty now is to visit their archdeaconries from time to 
time ; to sec that the churches arc kept in repair, and that 
everything is done conformably to the canons and consist- 
ently with the decent and orderly performance of public 
worship; and to receive presentations from the church- 
wanlen.s of matter of public si'andal. They have the pow'cr 
ill their courts to enforce reform or to punish the coutunia- 
cions ; an a))pcal, how'cver, always lies to the superior court 
of the bishop. 

In the revenue attached to the office of archdeacon, we 
see tho inconvenience w'hich attends fixed money payments 
in connexion with offices which are designed to have per- 
petual endurance. It arises chielly from pensions paid by 
the incumbents. These nensions originally bore no con- 
temptible ratio to the whole v,aluc of the benefice, and 
formed a sullicient inconu? for an active and useful officer 
of the chij^li ; but now, by the great change which Invs 
taken pladiAiin the value of money, tho payments are little 
more than nominal, and the? wholi? income of the arch- 
deacons is very inconsiderable. The office, therefore, is 
generally held by lansons who have also benefices or other 
preferment in the church, 

CalalogucK of flu? English archdeacons may he found in a 
book entitled Fnsfi Ecr/esier AngUeaner^ by John le Neve. 

ARCH EL A' US, a Greek name composed of two words, 
signifying rnfe and people, Morcri has distinct articles on 
fourteen persons who bore this name ; and the reader will 
find a list of smtjiors so called, in the inde.x to Fabricius’s 
JiibUothera (Jr^rra, with s(»iiio account of them in the body 
of the work. We shall only in>tico, 

1. AUC-HELAU8, king of Sparta, known only as one 
of the reigning kings when Lycurgus remodelled the con- 
stitution. 

2. ARCHELAUS, son ofPerdiccas, king of Maccdoii, 
W'ho succeeded his father u.c. 413 (Clinton), early in the 
year. The chromdogy of his reign has lM?en a subject of con- 
troversy ; and some w riters have erroneously supposed that 
ho was succeeded by a ton of the same name. N\)t much is 
known of him : the most certain facta are comprised in. one 
sentence of Thucydides, who says that ‘ Archelaus, son of 
Pordiecas, having become king, built the fortifications now 
in the land, and cut straight roads, and set tlie military 
a trail's of the nation on a better footing# as to the provision of 
arms, horses, and other equipments, than all the eight kings 
wlic» had pivccded him.’ (lib. ii. 100.) He is connected 
with the history of Athens through one event, the revolt of 
Pydna, a valuable sea-port of Macedonia, towards tlic close 
of the Peloponnesian war. He besieged that town, and took 
jt, M.c. 410 ; and to diminish the chance of future insurrec- 
tions. by rendering it harder to call in foreign aid, he re- 
moved the city farther inland by a distance of twenty stadia, 
about two miles. These scanty indications seem to point 
him out as a wise and useful prince. Timugh he improved 
the military establishment, lie seem.H to hive cuUtX'ated 
peace, ibr tho only war in which we know him to have hpen 
engaged, is that for tbe reduction of Pydna : the few otlier 
notices of his reign refer either to his private character, or 
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to his mtronap^* hf urta and literature. The tra^o poet 
Euripides resided for some time at his court, and died 
there. Plato is said to have been * very dear * to him ; and 
ho sent a pressing invitation to Socrates, who declined to 
accept it. Zeuxis visited and executed nuiny pictures for 
his palace» which in consequence becaino a place of great 
resort tor strangers; . He established games at Dium 
noiir of J upiter and ilio nine Muses, which, from 
tion, ‘ magnificent religious festivals and dramatic ijitNltests^ 
{flwrlac fAiya\oirp€iriiQ kui aKTivucoits dywac* DiodJ' 'jbjp), 
we may presume to have been of as literary and renned a 
nature as the great festivals of southern Greece. 



[From a oilvar cola in Oi*' British Mu&cunii]) 

The character of this prince, ho\vever. has been, drawn in 
darker colours by Plato, who says, that Archelaus was of 
illcgiliniate birth, the son of Perdiccas by a slave, and that 
ho gained the kingdom by a series of murders. (Gorg» 471, 
vol. iii. p. 208, ed. Priestley.) His private character was 
open to various imputations, for which the reader who is 
curious on this head may consult Bayle ; and there is the 
testimony of Plato and Aristotle, that his excesses led to 
his death by conspiracy. Diodorus (xiv. 37) says, that he 
was killed accidenlally" when hunting, by his ravouritc. Cra- 
tcrus, or Cratenns. The close resemblance between this 
tale and that of William Rufus's death cannot fail to strike 
the reader. Archelaus da?d b.c. 399, after a reign of four- 
teen years. (See Mitford, chap, xxxiv. sect. 1 ; and Clinton, 
Appendix t, besides the authorities above qiioled.) 

3. AllCllELAUS, an eminent general in the service of 
IVIilhridatcs, king of PouUis, and the opponent of Sylla 
alien the Mithridutic war was carried on in (xrece^. In the 
celebrated siege of Athens, wlu*n that city \vie|^ taken by 
Sylla, ho threw himself into the Peirteus, aiur'tfii^eiidt^d it 
obstiniitely. Compelled at last to evacuate his stronghold, 
he retreated into Tiiessaly. He was twice defeated by 
S\lla. after which he recenved inslructiuns from his master 
to ni.ike peace on the best terms which could ho obtained. 
liiMUg apprehensive of danger from the jealous temper of 
Milliridates, lie went over to the Romans, by wlmin he 
was well received. (Sec Appian, Mithridatica ; Strabo, 
]. xii. and xvii.) 

4. ARt.II Kl^AUS, son of the preceding, obtained the 
dignity of high-priest of the temple of C^teana in I'oiilus, 
where there was a temple sacred to Enuo, to which a con- 
siderable tract of land and numerous slaves wore aimexcil. 
He served in the expedition, to Egypt of Gabiiiius, to rti- 
iustate Ptolemy Auletes on the throne then occupied by liis 
daughter Berenice; but having gained the atleetions and 
the hand of Berenico under the false pretence tlial he was 
tho son of Mithridates, he went over to her party, and 
after a six months' reign was slain in battle against the 
Romans. 

5. ARCHELAUS, son of the above, succeeded him us 
high<*pricht of Comana, and was expelled by Ca'sar, n.c. 47, 
to make room for Niconiedes the Bithynian. Between his 
wife, Glaphyra, and Mark Antony, an intrigue is said to 
have subsisted ; and from Antony, 

C. ARCHELAUS/ sou of Archelaus and Glaphyra, 
received the kingdom of Cappadoc.ia, ii.c. 3G. He fought on 
Antony's side at tho battle of Actium, and yet hud tho rare 
good fortune to retain his kingdom under Augustus, and 
even to enlarge it by the acquisition of tho lesser Armenia 
and part of (vilieia. Incurring the disjdeasurtJ of Tiberius, 
as it is said, because ho neglected the future (unperor dur- 
^ iug his exile at Rhodes, lie w’as summoned to Rome, w'hcvo 
ho died, a.i>. 1 6, apparently by a natural death brought on 
by ago and infirmity. He is said by Dion to have coun- 
terfeited dotage fur (he purpose of turning aside the tyrant's 
suapidions. Tacitus, Ann, ii. 42 ; Dion, Ivii. ; Baylo, An, 

archelaus the Milesian, an eminent philosopher of 
the louio achoolf aud the last who presided m it in direct 


succession from Thales. He succeeded Diogenes Apollo^ 
niates as tlie recognised icarler of that school ; and was the 
pupil of Anaxagoras, the predecessor of Diogenos. Ro- 
moving to Athens, he left no one to ocohpy his chair ; and 
it may be from this cii-cumstance, or from his having taught 
publigly what Anaxagoras only tauglit in private (for 
jAnaxagoras clearly taught the same or similar doctrines 
before him), that Archelaus is said to have transferred the 
Ionic school of philosophy to AtliGiib, where he bccumo 
popular, and numbered Socrates, ami according to some 
authorities, Euripides, among his hearers. Hu was called 
^physicus,' either because ])hysical doctrines formed the most 
prominent part of his sy.steui, or because he was tho first 
wdio openly taught in Athens tho pliysical doctiiiies of the 
Ionic school ; and Suidas says, he coinposcHl a w'ork on 
physics (rrcWrrt^c ^vtrwXoyuiv), 

Ills princi])al doctrines* So far as we arc acquainted with 
them, arc these ; — 

The principles of all things he taught to be air and infi- 
nity (r» airnpov), \Vhat ho meant by infinity is a question 
which Bruckor, in his history of antieiit philosophy, professes 
himself unable to decide. Some, however (as Rlutarch, 
Plan, Philos, i. 3), say that bo supposed infinite air, by its 
rarefaction and condensation, to be the cause of all things. 

The principle of motion ho defined to ha the mutual 
secession of hot and cold : the hut being in motion, and tho 
cold stationary. 

The sun he thought to he the largest of the stars ; tho 
earth round or egg-shaped, aud in tho centre of the uni- 
verse. 

Ho taught that men and animals w'ere orn^Hially gene- 
rated out of mud or slime by the heat of the earth, uud he 
attributed mind to both alike. 

lie taught, like his master, Anaxagoras, that everything 
w^as made up of small parts similur to itself as woo<l of 
atoms of w'ooil, metul of atoms of metal, bon of atoms of 
bone, 

Speei h ho defined to he motion of the air; but tliis cor- 
rect view is also atlributod to Anaxagoras. 

lie maintained the flangcrous doctrine, that just and 
unjust are produced entirely bylaw; and that, anterior to 
law, nothing is either one or the other, it appears probable 
that by law he uioaiit solely human institutions; but we do 
not know enough of his doetrine to asacrt posili\ely that 
he iiH‘ant to exclude a mural luw^ of conscience derived from 
the Deity. 

Archelaus seems to have commenced leaching at Athens 
about B.c. 4.50, in the interval between the. first and second 
vibit of Anaxagoras to that city (see Clinton on that year): 
the dates of his birth and death we do not find clearly laid 
dow n. (Diog. Laert. ; Brucker, Hist. Philos, vol. i. p. 51 y ; 
Fabric ins, Hibl, fV/-.) 

A RUllELA'US, bishop of Carrlico in Mesopotamia, is 
remarkable only for his dis^puto with the heretic, Manes, 
iiboul A.i>. 27y. He published the (controversy in two books, 
entitled Acta l)isf}ntuii()fiis, in Syriac, which were 

translated into Greek by llegemonius. A fragment of 
this work is extant, edited by Valesius, in tin* notes to 
his Socrates (pp. 197,203, lib. i. c. 22); and again in a ihoro 
coinpleti? form by Zaccagnius, in bis ‘ Collectanea Monu- 
mciitoriim voterum Ecclesiu? Grweae,' Rom. 1098. (Fabri- 
cius. Jit hi, (Jr,) 

ARCIIELA'US, the s(»cond son of the fifth w’ifo of 
H(‘rod the Gri'al: his nuither, Malthaka, was a Samaritan. 
His father’s last w ill declan'd him lieii to the throne, im- 
mediately after the death of Herod, a.d. 3, lu* (?xereised the 
regal power, but did imt assume the tilh* till his nomination 
should be (uni finned by th(! ILjinan emperor. As soon as 
he had celehratc'd the ubsefjnies of his father, he received 
tho lioniagc of the people. The Jewish nation having long 
gi*oaned under the ^ nke of Herod, received with joy the fair 
promise's whieli the uncertainly of Roman fav«nir extorted, 
at the coinmeiicemcnt of his reign, from the ]M)liey of Ar- 
clielaiis. But heloro he rccoivi^d the itnpenal sancthm lo 
his authority, he gave abundant proof of a temper as cruel, 
and a purpose as tyrannical, as tlipsc whicli had characte- 
rized Ills father's reign. On the feast of the Passover a num- 
ber of fiurtious Jews sloiioncd tliemselvi^s in the temple, and 
instigated the ])opulacc to demand that Archelaus should 
avenge tho death of tw'o favourite teachers wlu' w ere exe- 
cuted during Herod's reign for having destroyed a golden 
eagle. Arclielaus sent a party of his guards to seize the 
ringleaders* but the rabble killed most of the soldiers. Upon 
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thui h6 employed the whole force of hta against the 
riptera, and 3000 of them were massacred. The rest oscaped 
to Uio neighbouring mountains 

Archelaus presented himself in person before Au^ius 
at Rome, and solicited the ratification of his power on the 
grounds of being the successor appointed by his %|tbcr, 
and of his attachment to the Roman customs and govern- 
ment. His claim was disputed by many members of his 
family, who produced a former testament of Herod, in which 
Antipas was named as heir to the throne. Petitions against 
his apiK)intment wero also presented to the emperor by the 
Jewish nation, who deprecated the confirmation of the autho- 
rity of Archelaus, on the ground of his having already exer- 
cised iniustice and cruelty, and they requested an alteration 
in the form of government. Archelaus was also accused of 
retaining tholegacicjs of Herod. The emperor gave a patient 
hearing to all parties. He considered that it would be im- 
politic to ac<‘edo to the dennands of the Jews, but he placed 
only the districts of .Fuduia Proper, Idunuoa, and Samaria, 
forming about half of the dominions of Herod, under the go- 
vcrnineiit of Archelaus. The rest, with sonic small excep- 
tions, was divided between Herod Antipas and Philip. These 
throe princes were not called kings but ethnandis, and their 
territories were not culled kingdoms but ctbnavcbies. Arche- 
laus built the city called after his own name, Archelai.s. We 
Icnni from Josephus (ed. Hudson,!. KG5), that Archelais was 
built before the tenth year of Archelaus’s reign. He married 
Glaphyra, widow of his brother Alexander, by whom she had 
children : this was a direct violation of the Jewish laws. Irri- 
tated by his conduct, and weary of the oppressive tyranny of 
liis administrSlion, in the tenth year of the reign of Arche- 
laus the Jews again appealed to Augustus. Their eumpluints 
appearing well foundeil, and being accompanied by accounts 
of frequent insurrections, the emperor disposscssf*d Arche- 
laus of his authority, banished iiiiu to Vienna in Gaul, and 
conilscuterl his property. It is supposed that he ended his 
days in the ))Iace of his exile, leaving no posterity. 

To understand the history of Archelaus in connexion 
with preceding and suh.sequent events, the render must refer 
to .losephus. On ihv Jeimsh fFar^ from book i. chapter 28, 
to b(X)k ii. eiiapter 8 ; and the Antiquit, book xvii. Com- 
pare ed. Breitbaupt, v. 35, from page 497 

to 528, and also page 5G4. 

ARCIIENHOLTZ. JOHANN WILHELM VON. 
was born at Dari/tg in 1 745. He entered the Prussian 
army, in which he .served during the whole of the seven 
years’ war, and was made a captain. He afterwards retired 
from the service, and iravelh'd over a considerable part of 
Europe, and at last settled at Hamburg, where he published 
several works, which became very popular in Germany. The 
first work that established his literary reputation was his 
England und Itnlien, published in 1 785, in which he gave, 
not the journal of a tour, hut a methodical descrii>tion of tln^ 
two (jountrie.s, especially Mdth regard to their s<icial and 
moral features, and their political institutions. The part 
concerning England is the most elaborate, and may he con- 
sidered upon the whole as one of the most dctailod accounts 
of this country giveji by a foreigner. ArchenhoUz had 
visiteil England repeatedly and stayed there nearly six 
yetu*s between 17C9 to 1779. Ho had been likewise several 
times in Italy, and had resided there about tbrt?e years. 
He dedicated liia book to his friend Wieland, who was then 
at Weimar. The work wont through several editions, and 
was translated into French. In the preface to the second 
German edition, 1 787, ArchenhoUz replied to the charges of 
injustice and asperity towards Italy with which he had been 
reproached. In fact he had placed in juxtaposition two 
countries widely dissimilar ; ho had viewed Italy with the 
i*ye of a political and moral philosopher, rather than with 
that of a poet, or painter, or classical scholar, and the point 
of view which he cliosc was the most unfavourable to that 
country. Italy has changed considerably since that time, 
and many of Archcnholtz’s observations are no longer appli- 
cable. Arehenholtz's admiration of England, on the other 
Bid»', displeased many persons on the continent; he can- 
not, however, ho callcKLu blind admirer, for he points out 
many faults in the English institutions at that period, 
and exposes with no spaiing hand the vices and follies of 
London. The next work of ArchenhoUz was a History of 
the Sei^en Years War, in which he collected the information 
scattered through many memoirs and records of those mo- 
moruble campaims, and especially consulted the valuable 
work of Major Tempelhof ox tho Prussian artillery. Gee- 
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Mi^te dee Siebet^dkrigen Kriegit published at Berlin in 
1785, But theae were proftMional works, and Arehenholtz's 
object was to write a history, suited to the common reader. 
His Seven Yeard War was pnblished at Hamburg in 1788. 
It was translated into Latin hy Professor Reichara, • for the 
benefit,' as the Professor states, * of readers of other coun- 
tries who were unaccj^Ualnted with tho German languoge, 
ahd published at Baireuth in 1792, under the title of 
4oHa Belli Septennie in Germania, ArchenhoUz next wrote 
a hisll^ of Gustavus Vasa, tho restorer of Swedish inde- 
pendence, preceded by a summary of the history of Swe- 
den from the oldest records to the end of the sixteenth 
century. In prosecuting his researches on this subject, 
he consulted the old Swedish and Danish chroniclers, 
and liis work is valued for its accuracy. It was published 
at Hamburg in 1801, and was translated into French and 
published, at Paris, under the title of Ilistoire de Gus- 
tave Vasa, 2 vols. 8vo. 1803. ArchenhoUz wrote also 
several other minor works. About the time of the French 
revolution, ho became editor of the Minerva, a German 
literary journal, published at Hamburg, which enjo>cd 
considerable reputation for many years. In the number fm* 
February, 1793, ArchenhoUz warmly remonstrated against 
thc! imprisonment of General La Fayette, who, having 
escaped from thc proscription of the P'rcmdi terrorists, w^as 
arrested by the allies and confined in thc fortress of Olmutz 
in Moravia. ArchenhoUz died in 1812. 

ARCHER {Toxotes, Cuv.), in zoology, a genus of acan- 
thoptcrygious fishes, belonging to. the family sipiamipen- 
nm, or those which are distinguished by having, not only 
tho soft parts, but often the very spines of thc dorsal and 
anal fins, covered w^ith scales like the rest of tho body, and 
not always very easily distinguished from it. Though iho 
single .species upon w'hich this genus is founded had been 
long known to naturalists, and described under the various 
names of Scarns srhiosscri, Sciceria jaca tutrix, Lahras sa- 
jL^itt arias, and Cuius chatareus, by the diflcreiit writers fi!i 
ichthyology, yet it w'as left for Baron Cuvier to point out its 
appropriate generic eharacters, and to distinguish it de- 
finitely from thc different groups with which it had hciui 
previously confounded. These eharacters an? found in the 
short and compressed form of the body ; in the dorsal fin 
lieing situated very far back, provided with very strong 
spines, and like tho anal, whif;h is placed very nearly oppo- 
site it, covered on its soft ]iarts with large tough scuh'S ; 
in the short, depressed shape of thc rnuz/lc, and in the; 
length of the under jaw, which considerably surpasses tho 
iil)per, and entails upon the anim.al tho singular habit from 
which it has derived thc name of the archn\ The gills have 
six hntfichiostegous rays ; the teeth are small, shaqi, and 
disperse*! over I he jaws, tongue, and palate ; the stomacli is 
short und broad, thc air-bliid<ler large, and the pylorus pro- 
vided with twelve ccncal appendices. Thc only known 
speci<?s is 

The Toxofes jacuhiior of Cuvier, which is found in Java 
and Sumatra, and has been long celebrated for the sin- 
gular in.stinct which it displays in catching Hies and other 
instM!t.s which arc its prey. Comparatively speaking, there 
arc very few species among the numerous class of fishes 
distinguished hy superiority of instinct or address : but 
the very rarity of their ociairrcnce makes the partial in- 
stances w'hich are occasionally met with still more remark- 
able, and among these thc means which the archer and a 
species of clnetodon (C. Rostratus) employ for procuring food 
are entitled to especial notice. Tho tubular form of tho 
mouth in these animals permits them to squirt or project 
small quantities of water to some distance, and with consi- 
derable force ; when, therefore, thc archer perceives a fly or 
other insect resting on the leaves of the aquatic plants 
which overhang or sw'im on tho surface of tho stream, it 
projects, or, as it were,^ shoots a single drop, not directly to- 
wards the insect, but obliquely upwards, in such a manner 
as to strike it in falling, thus preventing it from perceiving 
its danger and escaping in time. With such accuracy is tho 
aim taken, that thou^ frequently projected to the height 
of four or five feet, the drop seldom fails to hit the mark 
and precipitate thc insect into the water, where it is, of 
course, within reach of the archer. The fish itscB is of 
a yellowish colour, marked^ on the back with five btown 
spots. 

ARCHERY, the art of shooting with a bow and avow. 
With respect to the origin of archery, the use of tho Ixiw may 
be traced to the remotest antiquity, and it occurs in tho 
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history of many di^erent nations ; but some people, the an- 
tient Britons lor instonce* did not use the bow. The first 
notice which we find of it is in Genesis (xxL 20), where 
it is said that Ishmaol the son of Abraham ‘ dwelt in the 
wildomess and became an archer:* a bow-shot too is men- 
tioned in an earlier verse of tho same chapter as a measure 
of distance. In tho Greek mythology we find Apollo armed 
with the bow and arrow (Homer, //iad, i. 45), and Her- 
cules also, as described in the Odyssey (xi. 600). The use 
of these weapons we may therefore coiiclucle to bo 0f--very 
higli antiquity amon^r the Greeks. lu tho war of Troy, tlie 
main force of tho Greeks appears to have consisted of solcli(jrs 
who had heavy defensive armour; but the soldiers of Phi- 
locteles were archers. Tho Cretans maintained their i*epii- 
latiun as skilful bowmen to a late period in their history ; 
and wo find Moriones, tho companion of the Cretan kin^ 
Idomcncus, carrying off the prizo from Teucer himself 
Ufiad, xxiii. 882). Teucer, tho brother of Ajax, who came 
from tho inland of Salauiis, excelled in the use of the bow 
and arrow, which appear however to havo been considerod 
less honourable weapons than the spear and sword. Ulysses 
in the Ifiad fif^hts with the spear and sword, hut in the 
Odyssfy w(j find the strenj^th of x\w suitors tested ])y the 
bt)W which Ulysses had left at home, and which he after- 
wards uses a<]j:iinst his domestic enemies. 

In the later times of Greece, archers formed a part of the 
armed troops, in tlie same manner as the Sa^ittarii 
amoiur the Romans afterwards formtjd a part of the V'^e- 
lites. Procopius rec«u*ils it as a preat improvement when 
tlie Roman auxiliaries were mstriieted to draw the ri{?ht 
hand to the Ciar. But the practice itself is of mneh greater 
anliiiuiiy, as we sec* in tho representations of the sea-fi^ht 
on tli-j \v:au of Mcslinet-llabon, at Thebes iu KK}l>t. 

fl/zt'/tj., \ol. n.) It w'as also, as we learn troiii 
Pro’oi.iii'c, the fashion with the uutient Persians, 



The time when the use of tho lon^-bcjw commenced in 
Kni^lniid. as a military W'eapon, is unknenvn. That which 
tlur Nc»rmans used at the battle of Haslini^s was tlie arbah^^t 
or rrnssdioir, lii tho reif^n of Henry II. we find sevcml 
facts rc'cordod which show the wiitiriuanco of llu* use of 
tho cross bow ; and in that of Henry HI. we find cross bow^- 
num loriniiur tlio vanguard of the army. As a military 
weapon of Kn.v:^and, the arbalest, in all probability, was last 
used at the battle of Bosworth in though as late as 

1572(}ucen RU/.abeth eiigagiMl by treaty to supply the King 
of France with CfiOO men, anneal partly with long, partly 
with cross bow's. It was also used on the (.Continent in the 
wars of tho sixteenth century. 

From the reign of Kdward II. the mention of the hmg- 
bow becomes frc(tiicnt in our histor}*. At Crccy, at Poic- 
tiers, and at Agincoiirt, as wtdl as in several battles which 
w'cro gained over the Scotch, the victory is ascribed to tho 
Rimlish bowmen ; and it is particularly noticed that at 
Urccy tho rain, which had slackened the strings of tins 
Genoese cross-bows, had not weakened the effect of the 
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long-bows which our countiymen used. Edward III. en* 
joined the use of the long-bow in two precepts addressed to 
the shcrifik of counties ; and in the reign of Rfehard II. an 
act was passed to compel all servants ^ shoot with it -on 
Sundays and holidays. By the 7 Hen. 'IV. the beads of 
arrows were to he well boiled or brazed, and hardened at 
the points with steel ; all heads otherwise manufactured 
were to be forfeited, and tho makers imprisoned : all arrow- 
heads, moreover, were to be marked with the maker's name. 
Henry V. ordered the sheriffs of several counties to pro- 
cure feathers from the wings of g<fesc, picking six from 
each goose. Two feathers in an arrow were to be white, and 
one brown or grey ; and this difibrence in colour informed 
the archer in an instant how to place the arrow. In the 
time of Edwarfl IV. an act pas.sed ordaining that every 
Englishman should have a bow of his own height; and 
butts were ordered to be constructed in every township for 
the inhabitants to shoot at on feast days ; and if any 
neglected to use bis bow, the penalty of a halfpenny was 
incurred. An act, 1 Richard III., complains, that by tho 
s^^ditious confederacy of Lombards using divers ])orls of this 
realm, bow-stuves wore raised to an (uitragcous price; that is 
to say, to eight pounds a hundred, whereas they were w'ont 
to he sold at fiaty shillings. This act pr(»vi<led that leu 
bow-stavc.s sliould be imported with every butt of malmsev 
orT^ ro wines, brought b> the inerehaiits trading from \'enire 
to England, under a ])enaUy of \d. fur every butt of 
the said wines in case of neglect. By 0 Henry VHL, cl):ip. 
‘2, all male servants wen* to provide thi*mselvc*s with ( lU! 
bow and four arrows, which tiieir master was to ]ia\ l^r, 
slo])pmg the purehase-inoney out of their wages. Another 
statute, enjoining the use* of arclicry more cxtcnsivelv, was 
passed in .‘kj Jleiirv VIII. It ordaiiuMl that everx man 
un(li‘r sixt\, i*\ci‘j)t spiritual men, just ices. slmulrl um* 
shooting with the long-how, and base a how and arreovs 
eontimiiilly in hi.s hon.si* ; that he should provide bovv> 
and arniws for his servants and children; (hat e\eiv ser- 
vant, above se\cnt4*on and undiT sixty years /d* age, shoiiM 
pay (i.v. 8f/. if he was with-ait a liow and arrows lor one 
month. Thu inhabitants of every city, town, and place were 
to erect butts, and praidise shooting on holidays, and at 
tixery other <‘onveiuent time. Latimer, in one of his sermons 
before King Kdward A'l., published in 1.5 11), enfiirctMl tliu 
jirac.tice of areiu‘rv fr*>m the jmlpil. ‘ IMen of Kimland in 
times pa.st,' he sa>s, ‘ wli(*n they would exorcise themselves 
(for we must neeils have some ri'en.'atioii, our hodit*'. caiiiun 
endure wilhoiit smue I'XerciM*), lhe\ were \\(Hit to go abnr.id 
in tho fields of sliooling, hut now it is turm*d intti glosiug, 
gulling, and whoring within the lmu.se. The art of shooting 
hath been in times pa-'l luncli esteemed in this realm; it is 
a gift of (Jod that he hath gi\en ns to excel all other nations 
withal; it hath been (Jods instrument whereby ho hath 
given us many victories aganist our en<*mii*s. But now we 
have taken np wlioring in toxvns instead of shooting in the 
fields. A W'oiidroiir^ tiling, that st» ( xcelleiil a giftofG'al 
sliould he so little* c'stoMued ! 1 dt’.'^ire \ou, my lords, oven 

as ye love tin* honour ami glory of God, ami intend to re- 
nioM? his indignation, let there he sent linth some pniclama- 
tinij, some sharp ]ircjrhimatioii to the justices of peace: for 
tlieydonot their duly. Justices now' ht* no justu-es : lh»*rc 
lu* many good aels made for I hi.s iJialt<*r alread\. (‘liarg<? 
tliem upon tli«‘ir allegiance that this singular henelif of 
(Jod iiiay he practised, and that it he not fiiriierl into 
lu>wliiig, ginsing, and whoring within tlie towns; for they 
he negligent in executing tlie.-^e laws of .•>= hooting. In my 
time, iny po«>r father was as diligent to teach me to shoot, n.s 
to iuani me any «)llier thing, and k*) 1 think other men diil 
their children. He tanglit me how* fodraw, Ihav to lay iny 
body in my how, and not to draw' with strength of arms as 
other nations do. hut with strength of the body. I had iiiv 
hows bought me according to my age and strength; as 1 
increased in tlicin, so my hows were made* bigger and 
bigger; for men shall never shoot well ?xecpt they he 
hronglit up in it. It is a godly art, a wholesome kind of 
exercise, and much commended iu physic.' Holin.'^hed 
rep(»rts that H(*nry VIH. shot as well ns any of his guards. 

The encouragement thus given to shooting with the long- 
bow eanserl archery to become a fashi<inable amusement 
after the bow' bad ceased to bo used as ah in.'«trunient eff 
xvar. Edward VI. was fond of this exercise; and tliere 
.seems every n*ason to believe tbat it was practised by King 
Charles 1. This monarch issued a proclamation in Iho 
eighth year of his reign, to prevent the fields near lAindon 
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from beinff po melt 'seil as Mo intoiTupi tlio necessary and 
prol\table oxm‘iK.f of shooting/ Tie is also represented in 
tho fronlispieoc of MorkliiUii s /1/7 uf At'chctyt in tile 

dross and attitude* of a boiviiian. Piiblio exliibiliona^ Ol 
sbootinjx Mitb the bow were conlimied in tho reij;ns of King 
Charlos^II. and Kim; James II. ; and an archers division, 
at least till within these few years, formed a branch of tho 
Artillt'iy Company. ... 

Tho most important society of this kind now existing is 
‘Tho Royal Company of Archers, the King s body-guard 
of Scotland.’ Tho exatcl time of its institution is unknown, 
but it is referred by the Scottish antiquaries to the reign of 
their James 1., when a commission being appointed to over- 
see and enforce the exercise of archery in diilbrent counties 
of that kingdom, the nio>t I’xport bowmen were selected 
from the mass of those raised, to form a bodv- guard for the 
king Oil peril'Jiis on'ie ions ; and are stated to have con- 
ducted thein^i'Ues uith skill, loyally, and courage. Tho 
rank of tho King’s hody-guanl f»r Seutlaiid was understood 
from tradition t<# heiesiid in the Royal Company, and they 
accjordingly claimed the honour of acting in this eapaeity to 
his miijcftty King (ieorgo IV. <m the occasion of his visit 
to Scot land in \ 8‘J‘2. They attended his majesty at court and 
on all state ceremonies during his residence in Scotland, 
and accompanied him on his \isil t<i iro|}Cloun House, from 
whence he embarked for Ltuidon. The captain-general has 
since been apjH)inle<l gold-slick for Scotland, and the Royal 
Company now fornis part of the household. 

Fn*!"!! their own inimites, still e\tiin1, it ap]»ears that an 
act of the privy council of Seollainl wa>. pa>stMl in Hi 77, con- 
ferring on this body the name and title of ‘ Mjijestv’s 
(h)mpany of Archer>i,’ ami granting a sum of mnm*y for a 
piece of plate to he shot, for as a prize. No perniaiumt 
king's prize, Iiowcmt, wu-; e.-'lahlished till 17SS, whi*n a 
sum of money was grantiMl hy King Ceorge III. to he sliot 
for rimmaily. witliwliieh a piece of j>late was to Ik* pm*- 
cha>ed. 

During tie.* Revolution of Ji’isS the Rinal Company wiu’e 
oj>poso»l tc>the principle-i then cspoii.^t'd. and were all lull sup- 
pnvMifl. On (^ueen Anne’s >in*eessiori th.ey wen* n'vivi’d, and 
in irO'i recei\ed a royal charter contirming all llieir former 
rigid M and prii ileges, and coidening others upon (hem. 
The atfnirs of tin* Roy.il Com[)aMy, which now <-ousi>»ts of 
about ‘>0d meuihers, anr managed hy a ee.uueil of sev(*n, 
who are chosen atiiiually hy tJie inemiKU’S at large, and in 
\\ honi is vi*'^te(l flu* poner of reet'iving or n'jeclmg eaiidi- 
dalo" for adnii<sion, and nf appiaiding the oHicers of the 
eonij):iny eivil .'jiid niililars- Tlie held miifonu of the Royal 
Coinpaiiy i> of dark green cloth, faced with black braiding, 
with a narrow stri»)(* of crinison velvet in ihe eenin*. Tin* 
hat is of the s uue enlonr. with a hand.-^ome m*.*dallii)n in 
front, and a plnmc of hl.ick feallu'r'?. Thi*y have two 
standards. N<‘W colours, a^. well as a confirmali«»n of the 
Royal C’om]>any to hi* I lie king s hody guanl for S<-otliind, 
liavt? iu'eii given to them h\ King William IV. 

Ah<ml fdty years ago, the revi\al of arclu'ry tis a general 
amnsement was atlempled. ninler tin* patronage of tin* tln n 
Prince of Wak's ; and at tliat 1 inn*, and snhsiKpienlly , nume- 
rous socif'ties of archers wen* formed, many of which printed 
tln*ir rules and orders. Some few, it is helie^^.•(l, are still in 
existence. 

Tilt* iiiort* ciirions hooks on tho snhjeel of arclieiy an* 
Ascliaiij's 7’o./vy ;////// V. l(i)., ('rrimn 

lyiscnitrsps, trrilti'n htj Xh'Jofm Swylh(\ Knii^ht : rmh-rDiinix 
Ifh^ 7.0// Jiotr, ^/.v tiisn I ho a rout 'm it(fl‘lonvit\ liXioUinrn*^ 
am! irnii'trrfnl h'/Trri\ nf Arrhf'rs\ Ho., London, 1 .MH) : 

A nri>‘f 't'roifiiso tn prnro Iho iXorowtfio und fjXOf lU'nro nf 
fhr (Jsfi nf Arohono, hy R. S., tto., London, ; Ne.nVs 

Dmihto- A?'ff/oil Alufit Ito., Loinlon, Ifhio: JVIarkham s Art 
of Arrhrrit\ 8vo., London, IG-M; and Woods Jinirnunt's 
(itnrt/, svo., ir,H‘2. T*) these may he addt‘d’, the M/////C /or 

FittAntrio Arrhors, Ljino., London, IfeJS; and the* Aijino 
fnr fht Arrher.s nf St, (jfor}ie\s Ftohf.\\ 8vo., ItWi l. 

The distance to which an arrow could bo shot from the 
loiig-how depended much upon tho strength and art of tho 
lK>wiuan ; hut, in general, tho distance was reckoned from 
<doven to twelve score yards. In 1794, thci Turkish am- 
bassador's secrelaiw, in a field behind Bedford Srpunv, near 
tho Toxophiliti* grouml, with a Turkish how and arrow, shot 
415 vardn partly against the wind, and 4M2 yards with the 
wind. Ho .said that the then grand sultan shot oOO yards, 
which was the greatest perk>nuauco of the modern Turks ; 
but that pillars stood on a plain near Constantinople, com- 


memorating ancient distances about 800 yarns. Tne Baron 
do Tott says, in his MemoirSt Paris, 17«5, tom. ii., p. 107 , 

‘ T^s empercurs Turcs out eu prosquo tons la vaniic de pr6- 
tendro & ce genre do c616brit6.* * Nearly all the Turkish 
emperors have had the vanity of wishing to acquire this 
kind of celebrity.’ 

Aschum has enumerated fifteen sorts of wood, of wdiicli 
arrows were mado in England in his time, namely, bnizcll, 
turkiew'ood, flibticke, sugcrcheste, hardboamo, byrclio, asht*, 
oak, sorvice-troe, alder, blackthorn, hcairh, elder, nspe, and 
sulow. Of these, asp and ash were preferred to tho rc^i, 
tho one for target-shooting, the other ior war. AVhistling 
arrows have been once or twice found on Helds of ha file of 
the lime of Edward IV. They wore chiefly iiscfl, it is be- 
lieved, for gi\ ing signals in tho night. Tho Chinese have 
used whistling arrows from limo immemorial. Tho tirrows 
shot from <*ross-hows were called <iuaiTels, or holts. They 
were usually headed with a large square pyramid of iron ; 
hut had sometimes other forms given to them. 

For many of tho materials of this artiede, wo aro indebted 
to Barrington's Observations on tho Prnrtioe of Archorij in 
Knutandy printed in tho A rchieologia ; and to tho late Mrs. 
Banks's Manuscript Collections on Archery, preserved in 
th(i British Museum. 

ARCHES, COURT OF, is tho supreme court of appeal 
in the archbishopric of Canterbury. It d«a*ivos its namo 
from having formerly bee ti held in the church of SI. Mary 
le Bow {do Arenfms), from which place it was removed 
about tho year l.jG7 to tlu* C«>mmon Hall of Doetor.s' C 'om- 
inous, where it is now liehl. The* acting jmlgc of tho 
court is ti*riue«l Ollicial Prineipal of tho Court of Arehos, 
or more coiuiiionly Dean of tlu* Arches. This court has 
ordiiinry juriNdiclon in :ill >piritual cfiuses ari.^ing within 
the pari>U of St. M;iry 1(^ Bow ami twelve other [)iinslies, 
w Inch are calleil a deanery, and are (*\empt from tlu* autho- 
rity of the bishop of I..oii(Ii>n. Tlie Court of Ar(*h«s has 
also a geiicr.jl iippellalt* jurisdij-tion in ecclesi:i>^tictil eauses 
arising within the ]U‘ovince of Canlerhury, ami it. luis t>ri- 
ginal junsrlieli4)u t»n suhtra<’tion of legacy gi\eM h\ wills 
]irove(l ill the ])r(*rogali\4* court 4>f that pro\ iiiee. 4'lu*. Dean 
t)f the Arches J'or tlu* lime hi’ing pn'sidi'iil of the Colloge 
of Doctors of l..aw pracli^iug in the Kccle.sia.^lical ami Admi- 
ralty ( 'ourts, iiicorporatcil hy r«)Mil (•liarti*!* in I7iis, and flm 
ad\<)calt*s and proctors who ]iracli^e in tlu'si* courts rervive 
Ilu ir admis.sioM in iJie Arches Court. The jud*. 
deputy of the archhisliop, wlioi.'^, In legal eon.si(h‘ralit)n, Ihe 
judge of (tie court. Tlie Dean of Arelies lias alw ays Ix'eii 
selecti'd Irom the Collt*gc* of Advoeati-s. There are tour 
Icnus in i*ach year, and four sessions in eaeh ttain. C:uim*s 
an* conducted b\ libel {fibril ns, w little hook) and answers, or 
h\ articles, according to tlieir resj)ecti\e natiin*. lvi-snon^i\<j 
picas are t^Tined allegations. l)4?p4)silioii>, of wilncsse-t aio 
taken in ])rivate hye\annncM*s of Ihe court appoinit'tl for that 
purpose h\ tlie registrar, W'i 111 the ap])ruhatiou and sanction of 
I in* judge and archbishop. Tlu* tjvidence being rc‘ad eilhc*r he- 
thn* (rial hy tlu* judge, or read over at the trial, ami the case* 
argued hy counsel, judgment is pronounced in open court. 
For tin* last twenty >ears and Ujiwards, reptuls of decisions 
in (lit* Kcch'siast ical Courts have been laid before thepuhlie, 
which was not the case tonuerly. E\ecut ion of the senti'iiei* 
may lx* euforc(*d h\ the compulsory process of coninnniev, 
>i;»nifu-a\ it, ami all aclinieni . An apjieal lay from this court 
to ihc Court of Di'legales, or more strictly to the king in 
e-hancen (sf. ‘J.i Henry \ III. c. J!J), by wliom deli'gatcs 
I were ajipointed to hear each (aiu.su, tliu appeal being to him 
as head of tlje church in place of the Wipe. By 2 and 3 
Will. 1\’. c. ‘.)J, appeals are IranslurnMl from the (.Aunt of 
Dele;jates !») the king ill eonncil. Thu mdusiastical courts 
an? compelimt to entertain criminal proceedings in (‘(*rtain 
case.s, and al.so to lake cognizancu of causes of (k^liii nation ; 
for which la.st olfencc persons were formerly dirc'c.tud fo do 
penance, hut this has very rarely been required hy ihii 
.Aiches Court of late years. Them is no salary attached 
to the oflicu of judge: *and his income arising from fees, as 
also that of the registrar, is very small. One judge has 
for many yiairs prc*si(h.'d in tho x\rches and in the Preroga- 
tive Coiu-ts. It is understood that a measure is in prepa- 
ration hy which this court, in common with all tho ecclesi- 
astical coiu’ts, will he much modified. 

A'RCHIAS, A. LlCl'NlUS, a Greek iK>ot of Antioch 
in Syria, whose uaine w'ould never have reachtxl us hut 
for the beautiful oration of Cicero, pronounced in his de- 
fence. We cannot, however, regard him as anything else- 
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than a fly preserved in amber: nor are we inclined to think, 
though he was the intimate friend of many illustrious men 
at Ilotne, and i^ave lessons to Cicero in Grecdi philosophy 
and rhetoric (Arch, c, i.), that his talents were oftliat 
order which Cicero would have us believe. He had undertaken 
to celebrate, in verse, the ^ratid event in the orator's history 
—the conspiracy ot'Catiline '-and nothini; more was required 
to gain the pjod-will of that great though vain man. Archias 
came to Rome in the consulsliip of Marius and Lulalius 
Cutulus, li.c. 102, and lost no timo in recommending him- 
self to these leading persons by a poem in celebration of 
their victoricis over the (Jimhri. He was, in fact, the poet- 
laureat of those days : ho was the intimate friend of Lueul- 
lus, and we find him chanting the praises of that luxu- 
rious Homan in a poem on the Mithridatic war. It was 
chieiiy through the influence of Lucullus that ho was ad- 
mitted to the freiulom of Jleraclea, one of the most jiow'er- 
ful Greek <iities in the south of Italy, and one whoso citi/eiis 
were entitltHl to all the privileges of Romans. It was llius 
tha.t Archias hocame a naturalized citizen of Rome. Why 
a c.(n*taiii Gratius should have contested this right, we have 
no moans of discovering ; hut as the public archives of 
II oraclea had Ixicn destroyed by fire, Aivhias was iinahle I 
lu prodiiee any log.al doeiimeiit in proof of his claim. The 
vo.iult of the trial, whieli took plac(» at least after the (‘onsul- 
ship of (’icero, n.c. is unknown, hut it is not prohahlo 
tliiil- the jury vosistt;d the eloriuerit luirangiie of t lie orult)!* and 
the iiilliience ol* the leading men of Rome, if we <m)uI(| ho 
certain tlial the epigrams ])ul>lislied under his name, in 
the .*//y//fy>/oir/i/. tV/vrm, wen*, his productions, we shouhl 
feel salisticMl tliat wc had justly ap])reciated his character. 

are in gi in ral helow medio«*nty, hnt as there wen* 
se\enil of the same name as the pool, we cannot decide 
iit whom they really bcl(»ng. These epigrams have lu'en 
imhlishcd .siq»arately by Hgen, Auiftt^nfrrrs, cfCri- 

iif\ hi (*i(\ OniL pro A i'r/iia, KHiirdt, Jr‘.t7 ; and hy lliilse- 
mann, in his edition of fJVccn/,y (Jrafinn Jnr Arrhins\ l.emgo, 
ISDO, «vo, VV^e may observe, that lately an attempt lias 
been made to prov(! that thi.s oration of (Jicero in ch.-feiice of 
Archias is mU gi-nuine: l>nt we think that the di>c.>very hy 
Angelo Mai, in the Ambrosian library at Milan, of a com- 
mcMitary on thi- oration hy Asconiiis IVdiarms, who Ihm- 
rishod A.n. *10, puts the matter hevond any resisonabh' doubt. 
(See the work to which we allmh' ])y Stdnoe’ter, Ornfin 
(pfrr ff "i nr pra Jrrhia rrr, smrxtpn* Ohst^rrathnirx 

iidjrril. Lips, 1H18: and the <»pposite \ iew' of the (jucstion 
hy J*iatz, in the Krit, Hihliutht^h ran iJsgft.) 

AKC.-HJA'TKR (in Ch-eck dft\itiroor), im liruiorary dis- 
liiu'lion eonlerred on pliysi»*iaiis in the times of tlie Roman 
emperors, and still employed in some f)f the continental 
countries. IMiysicians generally occupied a very subordi- 
nate station in Rome during the nqmhlican pi'i’iud : in fact, 
no W’elh(*din*at«M| m<*dical im-n cxi'-.ted among the Rmoans 
at that time; and the (Jreek ph\sicians who went U) Rome 
were not at first favourably received. Julius C'lesar at 
length beslow’i'd the rights of Roman eilizensliip j»n tlie 
foreign physieiaiis practising at Rmne; and the Kmperor 
Augustus, after his rt*eovery from a damicrous illness, not 
only conferred on his ow^n physician, Aninnins Musa, tin? 
honours of knightliood, hut is sjiid to liavi* exempted all 
physicians from the payment of taxes and other jmhlic 
burdens. The Kmperor Nero llr.^t gave the title Archiater 
nf the jfh}/.sirittn\) to his inedicail attendant, Androma- 
ehns tlie elder, w^ell known ns the inventor of a celebrated 
compound preparation called Thcriaca. It is probable that 
the kmperor only intended to express, by ibis title, flu? con- 
sidcratam invvliich be held bis ow n i>bysician; but it appears 
that, so!ju afterwards, the Arcbiatri wen* cbarge«l with some 
kind of superintendence over the medical [irofession. Thus 
Galen says of Andromaclius : “It app<‘ars to me that he 
was appointed hy the emperor at that time to reign over 
us;" and wo also find that the word Arrhin/er wah trans- 
lated into Latin hy the words f^n])erpositiifi medictn'iiin^ 

‘ superintendent i»f the physicians.’ At a later period, how- 
ever, the rank c»r olliee of fho Arcbiatri seems to have under- 
gone some change ; and we find two classes of them dis- 
tinguished, viz., the Arcbiatri of cities, and tlu.ro of tho court. 
Tho first law regarding the Andiiatri of cities (Arrhiatri 
pojnifarc//) was given by Antmiinus Kius. Ho ordered each 
smaller town to have five, tho larger seven, and the largest 
cities to have ten physicians, distingnish(*d by tho above 
name, and wholly ex(nnpte<l from the payment of taxes and 
public burdens : thus it appears that the exemption of all 


, practitioners, if it ever existed, was found too extensive a 
i privilege. At Rome, there were fourtoon Archiatn appointed 
r for the different districts of the city, bosideH ono for tho vestai 
I virgins, and another for tho gymnasia: they were elected by 
\ the citizens and jiroprietors, and approved by their col- 
^ leagues. In later times, the Arcbiatri of a higher rank 
I appear to have had ttie sanction of the emperor; and it 
i is not improbable that some sort of examination Was also 
i rcqui.site for their admission. Resides enjoying the privi- 
leges alluded to, tho Arcliiatri derived from the towns cer- 
tain remunerations in kind (annonaria comnioda), as well 
as salaries. It was their business to treat poor patients gru- 
tuilously, but in treating other persons they were authorized 
to take fees like their professional brethren. They formed 
medical corimiittecs or colleges in each city, and superin- 
tended the public health, aiid the state of the medical pro- 
fession, and they also taught the principles and practice 
of medicine. Tims a doerree of Constantine the Great says, 
“ We order rewards and salaries to be given to them, that 
they may the more readily imbue many jinpils vvilli liberal 
studies and tin? said arts.*’ There is u variefy of laws 
tive to the Arcliiatri, shewing that the Rt)m:ins regarded 
the members of the medi»‘al ]>rMfe.',-;i.)n as deserving and 
requiring the attmilion and prnteeting cai'c* of • 2 overiU!U*nl. 
Tho physicians attaehfd \n the imperial eiairt I'mk the title 
of Arcliiatri of flu; p.ibua-, and also Ji>nneil a ci»r]»»r;ii i. n, 
vvilh certain right.-, privileges, and distinctions of ranU 
which hoe a mo more iinp-.a-taiit during the reigns of tin* later 
emperors, w lion strit t rulos of pri*et;deiiey wt*!*.* established 
ftir all pL'i'sons c-^nnected with tho court and g»»vorniiieiit. 
Tlio Count of thf Arehiairi was a “ #*/> Kj eofu/n/iw’ and 
equal in raidi to the dukt's and to tho vicars of tlio enj[)er- 

In modern times, flu; iiaruo of Arohiator has. in imitaii'* 
of tht; antient fa'-hion, sometimos Ijoeii a*;‘-umed ]•) | by 
sicians holding jiubla* appointments in ciiies, tiul iiMr#* tn 
((Uenlly hy flu* j>hy*iieians of kings and j»riin*es. In Svveili i 
aiul I)«*nmarU, however, tho tlignity of Areldafor still ( xists, 
as the liighost honour etui foired on modieal men: in Nwa.-len 
tluTo are only two Areliiatri, who aet as ])hvsieians to flu 
king. 

AlUJHIDA'MUS. Kivol vings of Sparta are known to us 
hy this name. They were of tho royal hue of tlu* I'rorlldn*. 
and wore not the least distinguished of llu*ir family. Tb.o 
first lived liobm* the historical ago of Sparta, and his nanu*, 
monfionojl by H<.*rodotus (viii. IJl), is tlu* only luoiiiorial 
loft of liis ('xisfolieo. 

A R( '1 1 II>A'Ml'S 11., son of Zonvidamus, Mieeee«led 
to the throne vv hen his griindlatluir, l.o»)*.y cliides, was 
banished from Spuria for allowing bis military proiu.-edings 
ill Thessaly ft) bo inlluciu ed by ji bribe from his o])p«»n-ent 
Arcliidiimus reigned from n.c. -Ifiu (o |‘J7; and bis c|>a- 
racter, as drawn by Tbiicydidt's and Diodorus. I'xh' 
all the piMMiliar il'atiires of the Do*-ie. ^ael^ I* 
and Ibivsight, slea«liuess of purpos**, and gravitv of de 
portnu'iit, are the limn; prominent (|^.alllle^ wbieli he dis- 
plays. It was in the touiih year ol‘ lii^- n-ign f n.c. h.i } 
that S])arta was lu^arlv aiinihilatetl by the viob iiee of an 
earthquake, an ojiport unity vvhieh tlu* Me^si-niaus diil lUst 
fail joyfully to s(*ize. vvifli I he hope ei’ regaining llu ir 
iiidepeiideiiee. The preseufo of niiiul displayed bv An lii- 
daimis oil this oei*asiou savi‘il what n-uiaiiu'd ol' tlu* < iiv 
JVom the bands of an e\a''p<’raft*d foe: Imt if was nol tiJl 
ten years had elapsed, (liat this Third Mes.-t-niaii War, as it 
is ralb‘d, was brought to a clti-e, whoii ilu* Messt-maiis eva- 
eiialed their eitatlel, Ithonie. (Diod. Sir. \i. bl. I'lnicyd, 
i. I (/.I.) Gn the part vvliich Arehidamus to:ik in the atlairs 
of his country, Iiistory is sili*nt for a long succession of 
years: nor does his name again ap]n*ar till vve find him 
pleading th<; rails** of p(*ace in the important (vmncil held 
by the l.aeedivmonians ludbre tlu*y rt'solvcd on the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. His vi»ic.L* was not listened 1*» by his country- 
men, and a de<*laratioii (»f war was the result of their <lo]il.H!- 
ni(i*)n (n.c. -btl). So mueh eonfidmuH!, how ver, had they 
that he woubl perform his duty, that they plac**»d him at. the 
head of the lroo])s to be h‘d against the Athenians. He w as 
their g*;neral also in their sc* mid (n.r. 4;tU) and third ex- 
pt;ditions (ii.o. l*2.s) ; hut it is unm*cessiiry to notic e his pro- 
ceeilings in the war, as they had little cdlec-t in deciding the 
contest. He was succeetled hy his son Agis IL, probably 
in H.c. 427. (Tbiicyd. i. 79, ii.* 10-20, 71, iii. 1.) 

ARCIIIDAMIJS 111., the son of the celebi ail'd ^Xgesi- 
hiiis, succiMfded his father h.c. 361, and di**/l n.c:. :'i3S. We 
find him in command of tho Spartan troops during his 

2N 2 
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fathers lifetime, n.c. .3(17, ami p^aininp: ^ battle against 
the Arcadians and Art^eiaiis, which is knuwti in history as 
the tearl(*sft rirtnn/ {rt/v ui^oKfwv Not une of the ^ 

Sj)artans fjdl, while a very lar^e miniber of the enemy were 
cut to pieces. (Xeiioph. Hr//, vii. 1. In the sacred 

war, which broke? out n.c. .35(j, in eonseejuence of tlio seizure 
of the temple of Delphi by the Vhocians, it would appear 
that Archi<himus jjave at least secret support Xo Philoimdus, 
tlie p^eneral of that people; but v hen the Lacedienionians at 
last took an active part in the war, the name of Archidanuis 
does not appear. There is, imleod, no otlier fact nienlicned 
rospeclin^ him, except that he was s<‘nt (n.c. .3;iS) to Italy 
to ii-ssist the inhabitants of Tareiituni, then cn^zaued in war 
with their neit»hhours tin* .Lucanians. lie 1‘ell liirhtinjx 
bravely at the head of his troo])s: ami a statue wu'^ ei i*eted 
to his honour, at Olympia, by his cuiintn men. lie w.is 
succeeded by his sou A”is III. (Died. Sie.. x\i. ‘J l, ; 
Strabo, vi. 2s 0 ; Piius. iii. 10.) 

AUCfllDAMUS I\\, tluj son of JCudaniidas, is not 
inentiomd, except by PlutaiM-li, who stales tliat he was 
defeated (n.c. ‘2!Mi) by Dt?metiius Pt»liorcetes : aiidAiehi- 
damns V., son of another Eudami<las, was ])ul to death by 
his royal collea<.cu<S Cleomenes III., snmowhero Indwc'en 
n.cr 2:?(i-220. In liim ended the line of the Pi(H’li»he, for 
thonj^h he left live sons, they wert? passed over, and l.\- 
ciirjjns, not of the royal family, was raised to the throne. 
(Pol\h. iv. 2, V. .37.) 

A RCHI'OKN KS of A])amea, a niedi(‘:il author and prac- 
titioner, who enjoyed a pireat rep\»talion at Home in the 
eotnnic‘neem<‘nt of the st*c»>nd centur\, dnrinjj^ the n'i^in of 
the Kmperor Trajan. Tie must ha\e held a \ery dislin- 
^iuished rank ainun}j: his eonteinporaries, as H]»pe;irs from 
be>eral passap:es in the Sa/trr.s' <>/ J//rr/tal (\ \. L'.Ui, xiii. !».s, 
xiv. 2 .j 1#), in which his name is eniplosetl to delude a f»reiit 
physician pmenilly. ArchiL^oncs li)llowt:<l the piiiicij>les uf 
the pneumatic sect, founded by Atlunuvus t>f At t alia, and 
is known to liave w'ritten ;i consalerahle number t)f treatisi's 
on iiatholojry, the i»ractice <*r nu‘dicine and surp^eiw. His 
works were l.hoii|jjht very hi;zhl\ of in an!i([uity, althoui^h 
the autlior is aeeused of the same (ihscurity of st\le w Iii<'h 
the pneumatic ]»hysieiaiis in {xenerul had allojded fn)in the 
stoic philosophers, from whom th(»v also fieri vivl some of 
their jirincipal doctrines. The wrilinf^s of Arc‘!:i;;r::c ^e'*m 
to have existed till tlu; sixth cent i hut the oidy remains 
which we now possess are lVai»nu*nts coiitaiiu'd in the 
works of (hileii, ..Ittiiis, jind Oiahasius. (jaleii {Lionerally 
quotes Archij^enes in order to eritieise his ojiinions: yKtius 
and Oriha.^ius jjive more eopious extraets from him. Sfune 
of the surj^ical fragments have been collect c*d by Cocchi, 

Gvfrrovuin G/ifr. /i/)r pp. 117, 1 is, l.'i.'j. The p.is- 

sa*ri!S containetl in Orihasins ha\e l)<*eii pul)lisluMl by Dc 
Matthiiv Aid/. Opu.sr. r.i- Ori/nisii (Uh/. AIoMiurr, IsoM, 

4to.) 

ARCIITI. (also called OR(TlTE, in Chambers's Dirt, uf 
Arts ftTtd Srinirrs). /itmns^ov tounist)/r,\^ a blue dye procured 
from the dtcv/Zn tinrturia and rrunurii htrtiunt. wdiioh are 
lichens j^rowiii^ abundantly in the (.'anary and C.'ape V'erde 
Islands. The colouring matter of tbe^e plants appears (o be 
a ]>eculiar vegetable prineipU' which has been calh'd c/v/- 
ihritw : it may be extracted either by means of alcolad «)r 
ammonia, but tin; latter is empbued by those wlio rnaiin- 
faclftre the colour, wliich is generally sold in small flat 
pieces, and know'ii by the name of litmus. 

The blue <-oloiir of litmus is sfduhle in water and in al- 
cohol : a strong infusion, wlieii looked at in mass, is purple, 
hut n diluted one is of a pure blue colour by day-li.i;lit, and 
red by caiplle-li^^ht. Acids redden the eolour of litmus, and 
this effect is ])roduced even by the weaUc^st of them, as car- 
bonic acid and sulphuretted hydro} 2 ;en ; when mixt‘d with the 
latter, and kept for some days in a well-stopjxMl bottle, the 
eolour is destroyed, but by exposure to the air. or by boiling, 
the cololir is restored. Sulphureous acid and the hypo- 
sulphites also bleach litmus. These effects appear to he 
the result of deoxidizeraent, for the blue colour is restored 
by the absorption of oxyf^en. 

Archil is employed by eheniists to ascertain the presence 
of acids in solution : for this purposes tlie infusion or spiritu- 
ous tineturt* is sometimes used ; K^nerally, however, paper 
which has been d\efl and dried is jvreferred, and is well 
know;n by the name of///;w?/.9 paprr. This test is extremely 
sonsible: according; to Mr. ^VaU ( Trans. 17Hl), it is 
capable of delecting one grain of sulphuric acid when mixed 
"With 1 00,000 of water. It may also be used, when it has been 


reddened by a weak acid, as a test of the presence of the 
alkalis: these restore the blue colour of the litmus by satu- 
rating the acid wdiicrh reddened it. Archil is never n.stMl 
alone as a dye, on aeeounr of its want of ])ermnnence. Jt is, 
however, employed for the purpose of deepening and im- 
proving the tints of other dyes, and it imparts a bloom 
which it is dillicult to ohlain from other subslances. 

AR(Jin'J>OUHUS, one of the most celebrated lyric 
p(»ets J>f Greece, who lived at too remote an age to allow any 
Very salisiactoiy account of his pri\ate history to reach us. 
Yet every traditionary fragment respecting him concurs to 
make ns believe that he W'as one of the most 4*\traordiiiai y 
iiHMi of his time, whose hand was raised against e\(‘ry om^, 
and whom all naturally feared and shunned. He was son 
of Telesieles by a slave Knipo, and he was born in Paros, 
an island of the yitgt^an Sea. The exact poriod at which 
he nourished does not appear to have been known to antient 
writers, if we may Judge from the different epochs in which 
they place him. By Herodotus (i. 12) and Talian he is 
made contemporary w'ith Gyges, King of Lydia, Olympiad 2 J, 
or about n.e. liy Cicero he is said to have livefl in 

the reign of Romulus ; and by Corn. Nepos in the reign of 
Tulliis Hostilius. Jt is most probable that he lived at the 
]>eriod assigtu'd to him hv the father of history : and it is 
not iiiii)ossible that (/icero and Nepos intend to refer to tlui 
same epoch, though they (h'liote it by two din’erent Uoman 
kings. He was more formidable with his pen than w ith his 
sw'ord ; like Alcauis and Horact*, he thought lift? i)reieral)li? 
to honour, and did not hesitate* to turn his back on an enemy. 
This event in lln? life of Archilochus took place, according in 
the old se-holiast on Aristeiphanes, in an expedition agaiii>t 
a pc*ople called Sai (X/mm), in Thra<*e. Archilochus, il 
W'ould ap]jear, defended liimself by boldly declaring llial. 
it was belter t«> hist? shield than lib*, and l*lular<h, in 
his account of the; Spartan republic, stales that A rcliiloclnis 
was banished from Sparta lor sueli a remarkable opinion. 
Others tell us that his verses W’<*re of so impun; a eharacler, 
that lh(» Siiartans wisely interdicted tin; perusal of them by 
tln‘ir youth. We have no ditliculty in forming an opinion 
r(*speeting bis style of poiHrv, from the cuncunvnt Itjstiiiioii) 
of the aiitients; it wa.s full of energy, terse in its language, 
and vivi»l in its images. Of his satirical ])OW'tM*s no doubt 
can he eniiTlained, if we eredit the story of J^yeainbes. He 
liad promised his daughter in marriage to Archiluehus, hut 
having chang(;d his infenlioii, the poet directed such a 
fearrul satire against the olferiding Lycamhes, that hefoim<l 
n»» other w’ay of escape hut by hanging hiinscdf, and some 
say his thrta; daughlers followed his examph;. On ac<-ounl 
of his |)owers of ridicule, over wliieh lie does not appear to 
hav<; had sullicient control, he was driven from his country, 
•and his character seems to have been so well known, that 
he was always an unw’clcome visiter wherever he went. 
He died iu a single combat with one Corax, whom he had 
probably provoked by his powers of satire, and the orach; of 
l.)elphi compelled the murderer to appease the manes of 
Areliiloclius by eertain expiatory sacrifices. (Pint, r/c , 
x\V////. I'ind.v. 17.) It W'as in lambic, verso that the poet 
chietly e\<‘elled ; he is said, indeed, to have been llie in- 
ventor of it, and was one of the three ])oets whom Ari''tai- 
chiis esteemed most highly in this specie., of poi;trv (Veil, 
Patere. i. ; Quintil. x. ij. It is also remarked by AY'II. 
Paterculus (i. 5), that Homer and Archilochus are the only 
poets who l)ut.h invented a peculiar style ol* poetry and car- 
ried it to pcrll'ction. Soim; specimens of Archilochus, 
translated with mucli spirit, may be seen in Merivale s 
An/hu/n^ip London, 1832. Some fragments are fouml in 
tlu; Ana/crta Vet. Poet. Grrpc. of Briinck, Argent, 17 
and they are published separtitely by Liebol, l/e/iquire 
Archi/ffchiy Vienna, 1819, 8vo. ; also in Gaisford's Minor 
Greek Pofds.\o\. i. ; and in Boissonnade/s 6V/r?c//o?/, vol. xv. 
For bis m<?rits as a writer the reader may consult Hiich, 
J\'rsHch iiber die Verdiemte des Archi/ochus um. die 
iyrey Wiltcnbach, 1767 ; Memoircs de TAcad. des InscripU, 
Uim. X. 

ARCHIMANDRITE, the title of a dignitary in the 
monastic orders of the Greek church, answering to that of 
Father Provincial among the monks and Iriars of the Ro- 
man Catholic church. Tho arcliimaiidrite is a suixirior 
abbot, having under his jurisdiction several convents of the 
same di.strict or province. The Russian church, which is a 
branch of tho Greek, has its archimandrites, as well as tho 
Greek church in Hungary and other parts of the Austrian 
empire. 
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ARCHIME'DES, tlic most celoliralcd of tin* Greek (geo- 
meters, and one of the few men whose Avritin^s form a 
standard epoch in the history (»f I lie pro^^ress of kno-.\ led^o, 
was horn in Sicily, in the C'urinthiaii colony oi' S)racnse, in 
the year ‘287 «.c. : he w'as kille<l when lli.it town- was taken 
by the Romans under Marccllus, n.c. *21*2, ap <l seventy- 
five yt'ars. Kudid cliifd almut (he (ime of tin* birdi of 
Ai*chimcde.s, and Apollonius of I’l-rga was about iljrty )ears 
liis junior. Eratosthenes >vas born about t(Mi yt?ars before 
him. 

The life of Arcbimcdcjs was written, accordintr to Eutocius, 
Ids commeiilator, by Hcniclidcs, but the work is not come 
down to us, and all that is kiiown of him has been collected 
from various authors, of whom tlic principal are Polybius his 
contemporary, Livy, Plutarch, ami (Jicero. VVe, once lor 
all, acknowlcidfifc our obligations to tluj life of Archimedes in 
Rivault's edition of his works, Paris, l(il5; and also to that 
in M. Peyrard’s Iranslalion, Paris, 180‘ 

Arcliiinedes w as related to llieron, the second prince of 
that nanus who came to the throne of Syracuse when Aichi- 
ineiles was a very yount' tmin. Th(‘ reij;n of this ])rince, 
indudinirihe lime that his son Gclon also bore the ro\al title, 
lasterl about fifty-five years, during; the greater part of which 
Archimedes remaimal at Syracuse under tlu.’ir palrtmat^o. All 
that wo kiiow^ of his life duriiiK this piu iod, independently of 
the results of his studies, of which we shall ])resenlly s])eak, 
is contained in the followiiuj iiu-ideuts. TIu' wtdl known 
stijry ofllieron's crown (or Gelou's crown, accordiiu; to some) 
is us follows: -llieron, or (ielon, had dclixenal a cmlaiii 
weii^lit gf ^old to a workman, to be made into a votive 
crown. The latter broiuxht baek a crown of the projuu* 
W'i*ii*lit, wdiicli was atbuwvards suspected to have been alloyed 
with silver. The kinj; asked Archimedes how he niiijht 
d<?tect the cheat : tlu? dilllciilly beiiii^ to nieasnre tlu* hulk 
of the crown witlioiit nudlinp; it into a rejLjular figure. 
For silver heinji:, w'eijjcht for weight, of greater bulk tliaii 
l^ol'l, any alloy of the former, in plaee of an ecjual weiebt of 
the lalt<.*r, would necessarily incri-asc the Indk of the crown. 
Wliile thinking on this matter, Archiinedt's wamt to bathe, 
and on steppiiu* into tlu‘ bath, which w'as full, ohsfM'Viul tlie 
\orv simple fact, that a quantity of w'afer, o/’ the huik 

an his iintlif, must tlow' over before ho could iinnierse himself. 
It immediately struck him that by immersinij: a w'oi^ht of real 
m>l<l, equal to that which the crown oiijiht to have coiitainefl, 
ill avessid full of water, ;md observin'^- how much water was 
left when the weight was taken out mjain, aiul by afterwards 
duiiitjr the same tiling with the crown itself, he eoiibl ascer- 
tain whether the latter exceeded the former in hulk. In 
the words of Vitruvius, ‘ As soon as he had hit upon this 
method ofdcn'ction, he did not wait a moment, hut JunqHMl 
joyfully out of the hath, and runninu: naked towanls his 
own house, called out with a loud voice that he had found 
what he souo;ht. For as he ran he called out in Greek, 
fvfnjKa,' (1 have found it, 1 Jiavc louml it). Accord- 
iiifi: to Proclus, llieron declared that from that moment he 
could never refuse to believe ant tiling that Ardiimetles (old 
him. For the method of didcctin^ the e\a<*t quantity of 
silver alloy, see Gravity, Spkcii ic. 

The apophthegm attributed to him, that if he had a point 
to stand upon, he (.‘Oiild move the world, arose from his 
kiiowhulscof the possible clfects of machinery, and, how'cver 
it mij'ht astonish a Greek of liis day, wmild now be readily 
admitted to be as theoretically possible as it is ])raclically 
impossible. Hej is reported to have astonished tlio c«>urt of 
Iliero by movinp: a larj^e ship, more lluiu usually loaded, 
w'ith a pulley, or collection of pulleys, and it is said that on 
this occasion the kinfx pressed him to exert hinisidf in coii- 
trivintf mac.hincs for the defence of the city. 

lie is said to have travelled into Euypt, and while there, 
observinu: the necessity of raising? thti wxitcr of the Nile to 
points wdiich the river did not ri*ach, to liave invmited 
the screw which bears his name (see Rciiiiw of Ahciii- 
MKDES). Athensxjus, in mentioning this sciw, says it was 
employed to drain the holds of ships. Diodorus (i. ^4) <‘X- 
pnjssly asserts that this machine, which calls Ko\\!ftc, 
was his invention. It is certain, from the preface to the 
Quadrature nf the Parabola, that Conon of Alexandria was 
well knowm to Archimedes, which is some presumption in 
favour of his havinjr been in E<ry]>t. 

After the death of llieron, the misconduct of his successor 
Hieronymus, the son of Geloii, provoked a reb(dlioii, in 
which ho was killed. The? successful party sided with the 
Carthaginians, and the Romans accordingly dispatched a 


land and n'lvrd armament against Syracuse under Ap]>ins 
and Marcidliis. Among all the extraordinary stories which 
have been told of tlie siege*, so much seems clear that it 
lasted throe years in spite of the utmost cllbrts of the he 
sicgti*^ — that this su<-cos>ful resistance was principally 
owing to the uKichines constrm-ted by Archimedes— an»l 
that the cily, alter the siege had hceu some time converted 
into a bliH-kade, was (inally taken by snr|u*ise. owing to the 
carelessness of the besieged during tlie I'estival of Diana. 
Polsbius stales that catapults and balislaj! of various sUi'S 
wx*re successfully usc'd against the enemy; that in (heir 
nearer :ipj»ri»ach they wi*re galk’d by arrows shot not only 
from the top of the w alls, hut through yini t-hoU-s constructed 
ill numerous jdaees ; that machines, which ihn'W uias>x*s 
of s(ono or le.ad of a w’cight not less than ten talents, dis- 
charged their contents upon the Roman engines, which 
had been previously caught by ropes; that iron hatuis (or 
hooks) attached to chains, were thrown so as to catch 
th<* jinnvs of ih<‘ vesrds, whicli were then overturned by 
the iiesiegcd ; and that the same machines were usi;d to 
cabdi the assailants on the land side, and thiow tlunn to 
the ground. Livy and Plutarch give much the same 
account ; but tlie curious stor\ nl setting the Roman 
ships on lire by mirrors is fii-Mt uu-nlioned by John T/.et/(;s 
and /onaras, writers of tbe twelfth eentiirv, who cite J^io- 
dorus and others fiu* the fact. Ilui. (ialcn, in the second 
century, tlough he mentions that Archimedes s(U. the 
enemy s ships on fire, says it was doTtf^’^K ith rrroor, w bi«-h 
may refer to any machine or contrivance throwing light(‘d 
materials. Ln<*iaii also, wiio lived in the second century, 
montifins the burning of tin? ships, hut w ithout saying how 
it was ell’eeted. Montucla is of opinion that this report an.se 
from the joining together of two others, namely, that Ar- 
ehinicdes wrote a treatise on hiirning inirmrs, ami that lie 
did hum the Roman ships: both sery eretlible stories. Ilut. 
their jiinetion imist, in onr opmieui, rank with IIhj many 
<Miri(>us things said of Archimedes in later ages. It is ilitli- 
cull to say at what perioil after his death discoverii's re>t>eei- 
ing an illustrious man will slop: thus Rivault, in UJla, was 
informed by a very learned (ircek, who li.d tr.uislated from 
that languagt! the li\es of llie Sieilian martyrs, ilmt uua of 
tluan. a lady named l^ueia.was a ileseendant of Archiuu'des, 
and an ancestress of the llourbuns. 

After the storming ofSvracuNC, Archimed(*s was kiilrd 
by a Roman soldier, who did not know who he was ; iM ir- 
(udlus, it is said, had given strict order?, to tlre^erve him 
aliviu According to ValiM-ius Maximus, when the soldiiw 
asked wiio he was, Arehiniefles, being intent upon a (iro- 
hlmn, begged that his diagram might not be disturbed; 
upon wliieli tbe soldier put him to deatli. According to 
I another account, he was in the act of <*arrying bis iiistru- 
mi'iits to Marecllus, wdien he was killed by some soldiers 
who sustHM-ted he was conci-aling treasure. At his own 
re<iuesl, expri^ssed during liis life, a siihenr iiiserilicd m a 
evlinder was engravt'd on his tomb, in iiu iuery of his dis- 
covery that the solid content of a sphere is exact 1\ t\v.«- 
thirds of that of the circnmserihing cv lindcr. Ily tliis nnirk 
it was afterw.irds found, cov(*red With weeds, by Gicero, when 
he was residing in Sicily as (tiueslor. 

Tluj fame of Archinu*des rests upon the cxtiMordmary 
advances which he made, considering the lime in which he 
lived, in i)uiv geometry, in the theory of ccjuilibrium, ami in 
numerical approximation. In the fir>t, by an axiom already 
mcntioiK'd (see Atic ], ami a. similar om? with n'spret to 
curved surf.iees, and b\ tlu* meih.Ml of h"xii at’si io.ns (wliich 
s(»e), be made as near an approach to the tluxiohal c.r dif- 
ferential ealeulus as can t>ov*.il.|y be done without tlie aid 
of algebraic traiisforniations. In t^'c theory of meehaiees, 
be was not only the fir>t but the last of the unlieiits who 
reduced anything to dmiioiist ration from evident first pvin- 
eiides; imleeil, up to tlie time ol* Stevinus and Galileo, no 
further advance was made. We proceed to notice his 
writings, staling very hrietly the most inq. wtant oi' his ter?/, 
tlisrnvrrirs out if. I’he works which have come <lown to us, 
of which the first seven are in Greek, are, -- 

1. 'L'lvo Hooks OH the Sfjhej'e and ( \f/fiftder. — Here ho 
finds the surface of a right eylitirler, a right cone, and a 
splicre- that a hemisphere is double of a cone of the same 
base and altiliide, and two-thirds of the cylimb r of the 
same base and altitiido— that the .surface of the cirenm- 
seribing cylindov (the bases ineduded) is half as great ag ain 
as the surface of the sphere, and consequently that 11 sur- 
face of the cylinder (not including the bases) is exactly 
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equal to that of tno sphoru— ho also finds the surface of 
any sphwical seffinent, and iho solidity ot a spherical sector. 
In tho second book, ho shows how to find a sphere eipial to 
a given rone or c•ylinde^ ; to cut it into segments having a 
given ratio : to make a segment equal, either in surface or 
Boliditv, to one, and siniihii* to another, segment. Also he 
shows" how to cut oft* a segment which shall have a given 
ratio to its iuscribed cone, 

2. Oh ihn MeHRunmipni of the Circle . — It is hero shown 
that the area of a circle istsiqual to that of a triangle which 
has the circumference ior its base and the radius for its alti- 
tude, and also that the cir(*timforenoe of u circle exceeds 
tlirec times the diameter by a line which is less than It) 
parts out of 70, and greater ilian 10 parts out of 71, of the 
iliametor. This is the cclchrati'd approx iinat ion of Archi- 
medes, and aiiiuiinls to saung ihal the ratio of the circum- 
ference to the diameter lies between * 1428 and 3 * 1 10». 
It is now know n to he 3' i-l ir> very in*arly. 

3. On Conoids anil Spheroids , — By a conoid is meant the 
solid formed by (be revolution of a parabola or hyperbola 
about its a.vis. Spheroid has the usual meaning. Archi- 
medes here shows that a segnienit (or part cut olf i)y a piano) 
of a parabolic, conoid is half as much again as its inscribed 
cone, wlieiher (be base be perpendicular to the axis or not, 
the axis of the conoid being tin? parallel to the principal 
axis which passes through the centre of tlu* base ; that all 
ftogmeuts of the same conoid, having eipial axes, are ecpial ; 
or, more generally, that ditVerent segments of the same 
conoid are as the sip\ares of their axes; how to 11 ml the 
ratio of the segment of an h> perludic conoid to it'^ in • riluMl 
cone; that any spbi‘r»>idal segment. Ironing \\ni centn' of 
the spheroid in its base, i;?* double t»f its inseril)ed cone; and 
generally, how to compare any sidieroidal segment ii.> 
inscribed cone. Tii this treatise also sbov\ n, probably b»r 
the first time, how to find the area of an ellip.^e, by iiuvins 
of that <if a circle. 

•1. On Sjiirals , — The spiral cd* Ar<4iimedes, the imdliod of 
forming wliieli uppi'ars to have l)cen suggested by his friend 
Conon, is thus made a point mo\es uiiilininly along a 
straight line, which straight line itsedf rexolves uniformly 
about a given point in it. Andnmedes siiows how to com- 
pare the areas deseriluMl by the moving point, in it.« various 
revolutions, and various other properties, which the? little 
itiiportanoo of the siihjcetwill excuse us fnnn noticing. As 
an ettbrt of geometry, it is, liowever, not ijilerior to the pre- 
ceding, and it is ciue «>f the inovt ditlieult of liis works, 

7Vrfi /{tio/ts on the lujailihrinn/ and f*rnfre of Cu rarity 
of Plane Surfaces. --*V\\a uxi<nn on which Arehimetles sets 
out is, that ecjunl weights suspended at <‘qnal distances 
on iipposite sides of a j)ivt3t are in efpulihriinn. lit? then 
shows the well-known pn>perty of the lever given tf 
Centro of gravity of a wht»le plane, and of um* of its parts, 
howto find thi‘ l•t•nlre of gra\ity ofllu' remainder — how to 
find the centre oi' gravity »)f a iiaiMlli logram, triangle, and 
tnipc/jum. In the s(‘cond h ''.lU he slmw s liow to lind tluj 
reiilro of grav ity of a tiaruholii* sr^ment, or the dill(»reiic«? 
between two .'.egimmts of tlie ^aine parahola, having dilfereiit 
bases. 

fi. Pxannnites^ better known by its Latin name Arena- 
nw#.-~'This is a malhenmlieal toy, hut abounds in euriuns 
iuforuiatiuii. It appears from it that Aivliimedtis had 
written a syslem of numeration, in a work addressed to 
one Zuuxippus, resembling tlnit of iiiodern times in hav- 
ing units ».4‘ eliftererit uivler.s carried to a gri'iil I'Xtenl 
that he approved of the. syslt'iii wliiidi he al1ri])utc*s to 
Aristarchus, whi<di places the sun im nun ably in llie 
centre of the universe, instead of the (jartli — that he was 
aware of some attempts having been made to measure 
the earth, which, fro\n their result, as slated by him, eould 
hardly have be.en those of Krato.sllienes — that no instru- 
menlal means then existed by which the apparent dianu'ter 
of the Min eould he measured witluii 4' — and that plane 
trigonometry was totally unknown at that time. The object 
of the work is to oppose those who held that the grains of 
sand nn the sea-shore arc either infinite in number, or at 
least cannot be reckoiujd. By approximahily measuring tho 
iipparout diameter of the sun, ami making arbitrary suppo- 
jjitioiiH ns to how many times the n^al diameter is contained 
in tlie earth’s di'.tanee, and this again in tho sphere of tho 
fixed stars, he e.ornes at last to the conclusion that no one 
will gRSert tiio diameter of the sphere of tho fixed stars to be 
greater than 1 0,000.00o,ouo of stadia. Then supposing a sta- 
dium to bo lOiQOO finger-breadths, and a sphere^ which is 


only the 40th part of a finger-breadth, to contain as many 
as 04,000 grains, Archimedes shows that the number of 
grains contained at the same rati? in tho w'hole sphere of 
the lixt'd stars can he expre.ssed, in his system of nimu*ra- 
tion, by a number which in our system is less than 1 followed 
by 0.3 ciphers. 

7. On the Quadrature of the Parabola. — Archiincdea 
here shows that any segmeiit of a parabola is four-thirds of 
a triangle, having the same base and the same altituile. 

8. 'Pwo Pooka on Bodies Jloatin" in a Fluid. — This 
work does not exist in Greek, but was Iranslated by Tar- 
taglia from a mutilated Gre(?k manuscript: tlu' first book 
was published in 1543, and both together in L5 4 .j. That 
Arebnnedes did write such a work is ci*rtain, from the testi- 
mony of Strabo ((^asanhon, p. 54). These two l>i.N)ks contain 
the (‘onditions of ecpiilihrium of a floating body in general, 
applied to determine the positions of a spherical segment 
and of a conoid. It is less necessary to describe this bonk 
particularly than any other, because, the use of algi*bra ex- 
cepted, it contains all the conditions of a modern work on 
(be same subject. 

TIu*re is also a book of Lemmas attributed to Arebimeeb's. 
Iranslated from the Arabic? in IfiaO, and rojniblislied by 
Borelli in Hlfil. Both Areliiiiu?des and his cmnnieiitator 
Ku!(»cius reter to some? such work; but the very eommnn 
<-haracler of the contents of the Tjonmas has led some to 
doubt if this was the work in (piestion. 

Tlu* works of Areliimedi's are written in Doric (Ireek, tho 
prevailing dialect in Siei]\ . The text is for the most part 
in tnlcralily goi d ^nvM.Tvatiou ; the slvlo is eh'ar, and lias 
b'sn e< iiis.ifli*r<'d better (ban (hat of any of tin? ntlicr 
fireek geoiiieliM’s. I! is books an? mostly luldrc'^sed to 
frieinl naimsl I) )rltb(Mi‘,. 'fbe denionstrai inn> are long, 
but rig iron.-. ; and M. Bi'vrard, in calling Arcbimcfh-.s Ibi? 
ILancr of gconu*lr\ , has madi* a simile which is pcrfccll\ 
admissible as to ilu* strength of praise it conveys, if in tio 
oilier point. Tlit? commentaries of hhitocius which bavi: 
f‘omeilowii tons, an? those on the Sphere and (*yft/idet\ 

I bo Measnrefnent of the Ctrel(\ and tho PiptHtbrimn of 
Planer. 

Wo can only brielly touch upon several remaining points. 
It is known Irom Ptolemy that Archimedes obsiTved nr 
calculated several soKtiei^s, for tho detc'rmination of the 
length of tho }ear. lie is sairl to have hcon the first who 
<*unstrnct('d a niaehine fin* n'luvseiiting the motions of Iho 
sun, moon, stars, and perhaps of the planets. The dnulit is 
from Delambre, who dvjes iu»t, how i‘\er, appear to havi* re- 
memhereil that (..’icero {Tusr. (^nrrst.) says that Arohimedes 
* lanre, sidis\ ijuifitjne errant i urn, niotas in sphivnoa itii' 
ifur//.' Pappus eites a treatise of Arehimedes on tho eon- 
stniction of this s])her(?, as also does Proelns. A largo nnm 
htM* of works whieh have not eome down to ns is attributed to 
him, a list of which may he found in Fahric*in.s ; parlienlarly 
a treati-'Oon Pnrni)t^ Mirnn's^ and a trc*alise on the Para- 
bota, ])iihlished at Louvain in 15 is. There is no great evi- 
deiici* in favour of tin* genuineness of eithi?r. The aniicnts 
atliibnled to him more than forty mocha ideal inventions: 
among w Inch an? tho endless screw ; the coinbination of 
pulleys; an hydraulic organ, according to Tertullian; a 
mai'hino callcrl the heli.t\ or screw, for lauiicuing ships, ac- 
cording to Alhemciis; and a macliino called locnhis, w hich 
a]>)K?iir.s to liave consisted of forty pieces, by the putting 
togi'ther of which various objects (?ould he framed, and 
which was used by boys as a sort of artificial memory. It is 
impossilile to understand what is meant by siu?h a doscTip- 
tion. This constant tendency to attribute iiiventitms to 
Archiinedtjs, sulliciently shows the impression which his 
name lelt on posterity. 

Among the principal editions of tha works of Archimedes 
we must notice the partial edititin of Tartaglia, Venice, 
15 13; tho first complete edition, reviewed by Regiomon- 
tanus, accompanied by tho commentary of Euto(?ius ; the 
whole Greek and Latin, Basle, 1544. This last edition does 
not contain the treatise on Hoating Bodies^ nor the Lemmivt, 
Vossiua states that the manuscript which had been brought 
from Constantinople at the fall of that place, was carried 
into Geriuanv by Regiomontanus. There is also an edition 
by Coramandine, 'Venice, 1658, containing only part of his 
works; by Rivault, Paris, 1015, containing the Greek of 
Archimedes in the preliminary adikessos and enunciations 
^only, the demonstrations being the Latin of Rivault, except 
"in the Arenariutt which is complete ; this edition has been 
much oensioed by several more modem editors, but Mon*- 
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iucia niid Vossias unite in spcakinj;^ well of it; by Toi^elli, 
OxCnnl, the best, p<‘rhnps, of jill. TJio lasl-inmlioncd 

nlitioli was piirrhased by the UiiivcM'.sity nfOxIhnl after the 
doatli Ilf llu* i'ditur, and is the only one wliieh contains the 
various readings. We base also tbo Ijitiii translation of 
JJorelli, Ititil ; llu; paraphrase ol’ AJanrolico, the wJioh; 
edition of whiidi was lost by shij)wrerk e\e(‘p*. one or two 
eopir s, and wbicb was reprinted in thHl ; the abridgement 
of Harrow, in U)7*>; and linally, the French transbitam of 
lb;yrard, Paris, 1 s(t'), uiubniaken al the request of the 
Institute, and re\ised by Didanibro, beinjj, for publie use, 
b}' much tbi‘ most cunveiiieid version which lias yet ap- 
peared, A (f{*rjnan tran.slaiion of all the works of Archi- 
inede.s, by Krnst Ni//e, appean'd at Stralsimd in 18‘J4, in 4lo. 

Moiituebi cites tin? ti>llowin;r lives of Arehiuiedes : Ma/u- 
c'belli, Nntiziff lllsf<)r}(‘hr (tfhi iV*c., d' Avchtmr.(lt\ Ito., 

1 7’{.5 ; and an nnlinisbed work of M. Melot, Mnn. dc t'Acud. 
f/e.v y>V/A v /.c//yv*s\ vol. xv. 

A HCIII PK'LA(K) is the common term p:iven to many 
cbi.^ters of islands : the o;roup ji;enerally known by this name, i 
when not qualified by some word prefixed, contains tln>se | 
inlands which lie between the shores of CJn*(‘ce and Aski 
Miiuir. ’'l'berl^ arc*, however, other j^ronps so <*alled in our 
ebarts, tluj principal of which arc the Abmlian, l-baj;MS, 
Sf»oloo, I):inj»erous, yiujen Adelaide s, Coreaii, J^()uisiiide 
and Solonnm's, the 1 a; o la>t forininji: ])art of Polyne'^ia. 
"J’he origin of the term Arcbipelauo appears rather doul'tful : 
the second part of tlu' term certainly is prltt^us, the srtfy a 
(Jreek and Latin Nvord ; and the. lirsl part is possibly a cor- 
ruptinn nf ,Kt!Jeum. [See /1«b;KA.v Ska.] 

AH( ’ll! I’ELAtiO, ALh'irriAN, or Fox Islands, an 
exten-ivo ^ronp on the N.W, cuast of Aiiierieu. [See 
Alkotiax 

A RCIll !M*M>ACU), ('ll A(U)S, in the Indian Ocean, 
extends from llu; sAulb end of Die^o (ian'iu (or Chti!;o.'.> 
Inland, in 7■^'J^^' S. bit., to the nortli end of Speaker's Haid\, 
in -f ’ lo' S. hit., and from tiu; rneri ban of 71"" lo 77'^ K. It 
is <aiinpoM*d eiitirel\ of «‘oral inlets, of wbieb l)iei;d Cbnria 
is the lar.Lie^t : they have* all ver\ di'ep wati'i* close lo them, 
and »!*(* ctiMwed with tall cocoa-nut Irees. These inlands 
ahoiiiid in hnid erahs, ‘.ji-immi lurth', aiul have a phnitiliil 
variety of lish ; fresli water may In; had by <li|.»”in«jf ei.i'ht 
or ten f4?et d*'i*p. Tliere is a port in I)ie^’f» Gareia, which, 
however, is ihllienlt of aece.ss. The tub* rist*s from six to 1 
seven fetd. ami the current j^eiua-ally sets lhrou;^h the ^roup 
lo the N.W. 

ARCiriPKl.AGO, DAN(n^:ROUS. This appellation 
has wdlh ^ood reason been triven to a fxi'oup of half-foniied 
islets ill the South Pacific Ocean, lyin^ eastward of the 
Society Islands, and between the pavalh;ls of 14° and ‘i(i° 
Ktnith. They an' cxceedin>»ly numerous, and probably many 
>«d, remain undisco\ered ; they are nearly all of coral forinsi- 
tion, anej con.sist of narrow ribands of coral rock, jxcnerally 
describinir a circular fif^ure, and iiiclosin*; a hieomi, in man) 
instances t)f ji^reat depth. These rihands rarely exccial an 
elevation often feel above the s4;a, and half a mile in breadth; 
llioy all have the pandaiiiis, and some the cocua-nut tree; 
on them. The eastern side is iiniver.sally the belter formed, 
and covered wdth vej^etation : this is owin^iC to the wostc'rly 
current caused by the trade-wind, which ch*posit.s all lloal- 
iufr suhstances, ahionjr wdiich arc the seeds of trees, on the 
eastern side of the island. 

Salas Rock, Pitcairn Island, and Gambiers Group, are 
Volcanic; ami it may bo presumed that the same con- 
vulsions of naturo have p;ivcn the little zoophyte a founda- 
tion on \vhieh to ereert liis stupendous structure. One island 
(.Rlizahetb) has atlaineif a heifjht of seventy or eifthty feet, is 
formed of compact coral, and well covered with such stunted 
vegetation as may be expected fr)in the absence of ^ood 
soil. It has no lagoon ; occasionally instances occurrinp: of 
small Lslands wilboiit one, thout^h rarely. The surf, which 
breaks violently ovcrtluun on all sides, is the best safeguard 
for ships; in the ni^ht it may be hoard from six to oisrht 
miles oir, ami is frequenlly secii by day before the island itself, 
unless the island is well covered with trees. Half a mile 
from the reef the sea is fathomless. Ilie western sides are. 
as we have remarked, always less perfect, and some admit 
of a passage for ships into the lagoons, which become safe 
harbours. They all lie witliin the range of the S.E. trado- 
wind, winch however prevails nearly cast, but in the winter 
months there are frequent and heavy gales from the west- 
ward. Fresh-water may bo obtained by digging in the sandy 
beach. Many are inhabited, though evidently not by the 


same race. Canoes driven off the Society Islands have 
been the moans of peopling some. Tlua-e is a tid<;-ris(‘ of 
from three to 1br(?e and a lialf leet, but the surf prevents 
the direction of the tide from being ascertained. Pb»v<.*r.s, 
ringdoves, <;urh.wvs, and sandlings, terns, tropical birds, and 
gan nets are found among them ; and the specimens of sludls 
are various and beautiful. 

ARCIIIPF:LA(;o, Grecian, includes all the islands 
situated in the north-eastern quarter of the Alediterram aTi 
st'a; they are bf>unded by the slmres of Uounielia (ii pro- 
vince of Turkey in Europe, partly eorreqmnding to the 
jintient Thrace) on the north, Asia Min<»r on the cast, and 
the Negrr)p()nt and Greece on the west, enmpri'^ing a portion 
of sea which lies in the direction of N. by W. true, with a 
length of .480 (statute) miles from Candia lo the coa>t of 
Rouiiielia, and a breadth, from the Negropont to the Asiatic 
sIkjiv, of 1 00 miles. 

'^riiis sea w'as called by the Greeks and Romans the 
Aegean Sixi, ami tlu' isbmds wen; distributed into two chief 
gn)ups: those* to tlu* westward, now considered as part of 
Kur.ipe, were < allod C-yclades, from their beiin; supposed 
to li(' in a somew hat cin ular torm ; the smaller and more 
^outbern islamls aloiiL*^ tb(‘ Asiatic coast obtained the name 
of Sporii<l«>, or ‘scalten;d islands.' Of the (Jycl.ides the 
]Mim‘ipal arc Sanlorin (1), Anaphi (2), Stanpalia (8), 
■' licandro (-1), Sikim^ (a), Nio (f»), xAmorgo (7), Milc)(s), 
Arg4*nlii‘ra (*.U, Sipliiio (10), Faros (11) with the simdl 
island of Antipariis near it, Naxia (12), Serpho (13), Syra 
(ID, Kheiiea (la), Miconi (Hi), Tino (17), Thermia (fs), 
/ea (ID), .Jur.a 120), and Andros (21). Of the Sporades 
the piincii)al an? — Piscopi (22), Nisari (23), (Jos (24), Ca- 
lyiniia (JJ)), Patmo (2fi). Nicaria (27). There are also on 
the Asiatic coast tin* largi; islands <»f Samos (28), Scio (2!0. 
and Psara (30). Farther lo the northward are laaiirms (31), 
Imbros (32), Sumotliian (33), Tciiedtjs (34), Mililin (3.*»), 
Skyro (:i(i), and the Skiiitlios (.37) group oif lIu' Trikiri 
C-dumnel. Many nflliose island.s an* of volcanic fonnation; 
others an; comj>osed ahnost entirely (4' a pun* vvUilc riiurhle, 
of which llu* i^arian, from l*iiro>, vvlitac it was foniicrly 
most W(«rl:ed, is often mentiom'd b\ anlient v.ritiM-s. 'I hey 
exist almost in countless numbers; s(Uiie are beautifully 
fertile and picluresr|ue, though all ibe Mii:ill(?r islands are 
mere masses of rock, aliuost eritindy d*'^titule of veg«*ta- 
tion. The* productions (»f the islamls are wine, (»iL gum- 
mastic, raisins, figs, silk, honey, wax, olive.^, ami various 
fruits, especially the Itmion ami orange;: cotton is grown in 
small qiiantilies at Milo ami other islands, and might be 
<*ultivaled to a great extent. It. is remaVkablo for its biil- 
liant white hue. Some of the larger islands iMutain sul- 
plmr, alum, iron, and other minerals. An extensive sponge 
fishery has also long be(*n established among the Siiorade.s, 
which are noted for their lint; sponges. The arts ami manii 
liictures are at so low an ebb, that commerce is confined 
chietlv to lilt! iutt'rchauge of articles of ilaily consumption, 
and is canitMl on principally in small ka'iks, in which llie 
inhabitants push acres.-. I'ruin one island to another, certain 
of alvvavs being able to reach a port in the c»cnl td' being 
overlaki'ii by bad vvealber. Tlie.-e kaVks are upon boats, 
sharp at each en«l, and carrying one large sjiritsail, jiart (4 
which is always dragging in the w’ali*r. 

All the islands arc thinly peopled, ami sorm* indeed may 
searcely be considered inhabited. As tlieir rcli^^i.ni inqioscs 
on the people lliur lents a )ear, when meat may not he 
oaten, fish he<;oiiics more a nt'cessar tli.iii a luxury, in coii- 
setjucncc of which a large pmlitin of the men ere emplovial 
as (islicrnum. There are, luavevor, no regularly established 
fisheries; the supplies are ohlaiiied by any who think they 
can make a livelihood by Ibdiing in their small boats; iieU 
are most commtmly used, ami tlio lish caught are chieily 
bream and mullet, both red and grey, which are large and 
w^ell llavourctl. The men an* a fine, hard), and athletic 
rare, and as their in.-sular po;ili< u nuiders them iK*ci;Ksarily 
habiliiiitt:<l lo the se.i, they are .jiislly considered good .^aildrs. 
Their dress eonsi.-^ts of a slmrt jacket and waisteo.at, without 
a ctdlar, very lull breeches, with a red sash round the waist, 
a small retl c:ip fitting close to the crown of the; head, uml 
shoes resembling our slippers ; the legs and throat are 
generally bare; they wear moustachios, but never beards, 
and though they do not shave the fore part of the head, like 
tlic Albanians, yet the hair is made tt» lie back, and falls 
down the nock to a great length. The women are gene- 
rally considered beautiful ; in no part of Greece does tho 
character and expression observable in tho face of the 
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niiiient fttaiue^ so decidedly show iisolf, and espcicially amoii*» 
the Cyclades. The women's dress is very simjile ; the only 
pcculiaritv being a long jacket, gonerally Iriniined with fur, 
and a red cap* When not employed in their housc.>hold 
oreupations, which are laborious, their time is taken up witli 
spinning cotton, and knitting, or weaving. 

Their religion, like that of their countrymen on the main- 
land, is of the established Greek churcli ; and as they are 
very superstitious, almost every point of their islands has its 
little chapel dedicated to some saint, where the boatmen can 
oiler up their prayers or thanksgivings. In many of tlm 
islands, however. Catholics are numerous. The difference 
of faith provokes much jealousy and hatred, and it is noto- 
.iNous that during thfs late war for indopeiidetice, the Roman 
. Catholic portion of the islanders inclined rather to the 
Turks, tlian to their own countrymen of tlie Greek church* 
This was more particularly, the case at Ttno aiid MiCpni, ^ 
mode of threshing is still that mentioned in Scripture 
; the corn by oiten yoked together and driven 

round a cimaiar enclosure. ^ 

Ail the inlands are high ; fountains bavd nn average 


f ftlevivtiou of J500 to 1800 feel, but Mount Klias of Milo rises 
to tlie height of ‘20:10 tbet above? the sea. Many of the 
islands exhibit, in tin* remains of antiquity yet visible, traces 
of their former prosperity and import tin<*e. 

I'hc climate is more c(pial and temperate lluiu that of tho 
surrounding continents, tlie heats of summer being tem- 
pered by cool refreshing sc?a-breczes and prevailing northerly 
wintls ; even in the nu)re nortliern islands the winter is 
never Jell with such severity as on tho neighbouring main- 
land. The N.E. or Et€?sian winds, called by the fishermen 
‘ Mcltem/ a corru]diou probably of vud tempos blow with 
great fury, especially about the c<iuiiioxcs; the general 
period of their duration is three days. The true sciroewi, 
with ita oppressive state of atmosphere, does nut blow in 
tho Archipelago ; and it is curious to obsciwo the sca-breo/.e 
taking direction of tlie various gulfs and inlets, thougli 
di^mg several points in bearing. In winter the navi- 
g^on of these seas is, to say the least; an anxious tusk, 
ioii account of the numerous islands and rocks, which occa- 
sion soddem flaws and eddies of winds, and a short, high, 
eonfiised i^a. A remarkable feature is the very great depth 
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of water : at the distance of less than a mile from the shore Cyclades, which they evacuated by treaty four years after- 
therc is |7C)\erally no bottom with 150 to 200 fatlionis of line, wards. They remained tributary to the Porte till the break* 
The Ananes rocks, 10 miles south-wc&t of Milo, and the indent of the revolution in 1821, shortly after which tnost 
Caloyeri, 30 miles west of the south point of Scio, rise up of them eagerly embraced the cause of liberty, and con- 
ulmost perpendicularly, like the coral reefs of the Southern Iributed as much as lay in their power, both by men and 
Ocean. Throughout the Cyclades more especially, tFie Dar- ships, to the souadrons fitted out at Hydra and Spoz7.ia. 
daTielles current is felt, and sets strong through the narrow Their intrepid behaviour in their small vessels against the 
channels between them ; but to the north, along the coast of Turkish lleet became the admiration of Europe, and con- 
Rounielia, a kind of back current sets to the eastward. trihuted greatly towards the establishment of their national 

The rivers that empty themselves into tho Archipelago independence, 
arc more deserving of notice from their classical associations All the Cyclades are now a portion of the Greek king- 
than from their niagnitudo or commercial importance ; in- dom, hut most of tho other islands still remain under tlie 
deed the south-western shores oiler no river navigable even Turks. In many of tho islands they build vessels, and in 
for small boats. On the coasts of Thessaly, Macedonia, Syra, more particularly, there is a large establishment for 
and Thrace, however, the Pencils, the Axius, tho Slrymon, ship-building; their fir plank is imported chielly from 
and the TIebrus, admit the larger class of kaiks, though Trieste. Their models arc lieautiful, hut being hurriedly 
in all of them the mouths are much obstructed hy shoals and slightly put together, often with unseasoned woori, their 
and deltas of low islands. On the Asiatic shore, the Her- vessels do not last long. The polacca rig is universal, 
inus and Mmandcr are the chief rivers. Tho coasts around AHCHIPE^ LA GO, CARIBBEAN. [See Antillxs.] 

tho idigean are deeply indented with gulfs of considerable ARCHIPE'LAGO, CO RE AN, an exUniiiivc cluster of 

length, the principal of which are Nauplia, Egina, Egripos, islands on the western coast of Corea, discovered hy tho Al- 
Trikiri Channel (leading to Zeituuni and TaUaiula), Salo- ceste in 1 8 Hi. They are all high, rising like mountains from 
nica, Cassandra, Monte Bauto, Coatessa, Saros, Adramylti, the sea, ami are well wooded to the summits. None of them 
Smyrna, Seala Nova, Hassan Kalessi, and Bo«)droori for appear to exceed three or four miles in length, but all are in 
Cos). Some of these arc separated from each- other hy some degree cultivated ; the fields are divided hy stone walls* 
remarkable peninsulas, especially those of PalUmc, Silhouia, From the tops of one ot the liighest 135 islands were counted, 
and Athos, which last is pt'rhaps the boldest pronmutory in forming a chain of excellent harbours communicating with 
the world : the sleep and almost inaccessible siiles of the each other. They appeared to he all inhabited, and the 
mountain descend abruptly into an unfathomable sea. [See natives resembled lliosi? ol tho mainland of Corea; they 
Athos.] Among the chief mountains in or near the c*nllivnte corn and feed cattle for their own consumption, 
Aegean may ho noticed Delphi in Euhena, the mountains hut subsist ehietly on fish ; no weapons W4*re observed 
bordering on the coafet of Thessaly, Athos, and Elias in among them. The rise and fall of tide is considerabh% but 
the islund Milo. among so many islands the direction musL of conise he 

On th(i divrsion of the Roman empire the islands formed a various. They extend from 34” to 3G” 45' N. lot., and from 
portion of the eastern dominion, and coutiiukMl so till the 125'* to J27'\V. long. (Hal) and M'C'leoil.) [See CorkA.] 
year 1185, when tho A'enel inns cai)l lived Audr»).s, Le.shos, Besides these there are many groups of islands to \vhi<th 
Samos, and Scio, in revenge for an atlempted aggre.ssion ol' the ti'nu Archipelago isap]>lied hy some geographers; thus 
the Emperor Alexius bn the territories of the repiihlic. In all the i.-laiuls to the north and east id’ Mailagri.sear, from 
1207 an edict was issued at Veniee, aulhorUing the nobles Bourbon to the Sev< belles, anrl from Rodriguez fo th(^ main* 
to equip armaments ior the ri'diiclion of portions of the have been classed uiulei* the denomination of the Kthiopinii 
empire. Several of the islands were thus taken possessiim Archipidago. On the N-\y. c<tast of Ainericn are small 
of as private estates hy the victorious udvciiturers ; tin? most clusters, calletl Georgt? Third's, Prince of Wales's, and Pill's 
celebrated among whom was Marco Sanuto, who in the Archipelagos [sect ‘ ook, V ancoiivf.u, Pkkoii.sk], ami on tho 
same year made liiinsclf master of the island of Naxos, western coast of the Birmese empire, near the Andamans, are 
with the title of Duke of Naxos. Having added to his con- two chains of small harreu islands, called the Mergiii anrl 
quest the islands of Faros, Antiparos, Saiiloriii, Aiuiplii, Tanasseriiu Archipelagos. The term has also lieen appjieiX 
Argentieri., Milo, Siphno, and Policandro, he asserted to the IMiilippines ami many other groups. A lixl of tweiitv* 
his iiirlepcndenee of Venice, and assumed the more compre- six groups <»aUed Archipr'lagos is given in llie En('tj*'h)\y^.(Ue 
liensive title of Duke of the Archipelago. ’ Mef/iffditiue {Genf^ntphtr PhijsiiiueX most qf which, such as 

Some of the other islands were occasionally recaptured tlu! Azores, Caiiaries, 8ic., an* as properly <*alled Arelii^ie-^ 
by the Greeks, but Ibis d> nasty continued uninterruptciUy lagos as those here noticed ; hut as they are generalU known 
in the same family for a period of nearly three centuries, hy other special names, and not by that of Archipelago, wo 
till Naxos feir into the hands of Barharossa, who, after prefer describing each group under its ordinary appellation, 
sacking the island, allowed .John Crispo, the then reigning ARCJHIPK'LAGO, (»REAT CYCLADES, a group of 
duke, to retain his dominions on condition of becoming large islands in the south Pacific, so called hy the French 
a vassal to the Porte. Barharossa plundered the other navigator Bougainville ; they received from Ctiok the name 
islands which still remained appanages of Venetian noble- of New Hebrides, hy which they are now generally known, 
men. In 1506, .lames, the twenty-first and last duke, [See Nkw Hkhkirks.] 

having become a prisoner in the Seven Towers, a governor ARCHIPE'LAGO, EACCADIVE, a g)*oup of low 
was appointed by the sultan, and all the islands then became islands, opposite tho Malabar coast, and separated from it 
united under the dominion of SoLyman. It is singular that by a channel 135 miles wide. They arc surnmnded by and 
no one institution worth recording, and no monument of interspersed with coral reefs, which are steep, with no 
art, remain to preserve the remembraneo of the long period soundings between them. Some of tlio islands anj well 
of the ducal government. inhabited and afford good fn^sh water; they abound in 

In 1086, Morosini again laid some of tho islands under turtle, and are so low, that at small di.stancc the trees 
temporary coiitribulion to Venice, though they were never only appear visible above the water. There is a rise of tide 
again detached from the Ottoman dominion-s. The islands of about six feet, but the tides are not regulair, and the eur- 
woro, however, entirely freed from the Turkish presence by rents are very strong ; the largest island is about six miles 
the expeditions of the Knights of Malta, who, making fro- long and one broad. To the northward of tlie 'group is an 
quent descents, carried away into slavery all the Mussul- extensive coral bank of twenty-five to thirty fathoms, also 
man residents, so that the Porte witlulrow its governor steep. It lies nearly N. and S., about sixty-five^ miles in 
and officers, leaving them in a manner independent, mid length and very narrow. The extent of the chain is ftem 
masters of tho land, subject ^only to a tribute levied as 10” to 12” 2o' S. lat, and 72*^ 0' to 74® 20-' 15. long. (liors- 
land and capitation taxes. For this purpose the captain burgh). .[See Laccadivrs.1 

pasha, to whose pashalik most of the islands belonged, ARCHIPE'LAGO, LOUISIADE, a range of islindg to 
used to make an annual tour with the ficct in such force as the 8.E. of New Guinea, about 400 miles in length, and 160 
to keep the knights in awe, and enforce tho spbedy collec- at its greatest breadth. Tho largest islands do not exceed 
lion of the taxes. thirty miles in length ; they are very high and aria coveretl with 

The government taxes of Candia, Cyprus, Cos, Imb^rosn wood from the summit to the shore. They are surrounded by 
Lemnos, Mitilin, Tenedos, and Thasos, were set apa.fi feif interspersed with coral reefs and islets, which are covered 
membersof the imperial family ; Nicaria and Samos, fof the with cocoa-nut trees ; these reefs are steep, like all others 
niufti; Andros, Tin<K Scio, ana Syta, for other officers of the of the same formation. The current sets through the 
divan, lnl770>,t]he Russians became masters of ^ ^ M,W. at the fate of about half a mile an 

Wf,10a, . [T HB rSKNY CVCLOPAtPlA.) Voi,.IL-2.0 
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hour. Sonifi of the islniuls are populous and fertilo, hut flie I 
natives are warlike luul tivacherous, ami arc supposed to he j 
cannibals: they are of niicbllin^^ btature, of a eoppt'r eolour, | 
with woolly hair : ih(\\ tattoo, aiul nearly nakefl, but are 
fond ofpcM-sonal orniiiuents. The iMlaiuls appear to abound 
in aroinatie plants, as most of the arlielos obtained IVoiu the 
natives were hijxhly scented. Their canoes, sonic of which 
are lifty feet Ion have their stems and sternposts in-oloiiMod 
lo a threat heijiht; they cv.irry outrip:‘^ers ami sails, ami have 
two niddtTs, In batllc the natives use slinjxs < hie(Iy, but 
also darts and tiiuiabawks, ami a woc^deu shield for deleiiei?. 
The ^roup is containe<l between ami 12"* south 

hit., and 148^60', and 154^40' cast Ion?:. (15ou<;aiiiville, 
Cook, 8cc.) 

ARCnU>F/LA(iO, IMALDTVK, in the Indian ocean, 
to the S.W. of C’eyloii, a i hain of immiuerable hnv islands 
and rocks, extioidini; aluuit 4 70 miles nearly on a meridian 
lim*. The Iar”e iHhinda abound in eoecui-nut trees, and are 
peiierally inliiiidted hy a race of Hindoos, hut im>st iif the 
other islands jire mere harreii rocks and sand hanks, llu 
jxreatest breadth of the ran^e is about Iweuty loaliues ; it I 
is formed of lar^re groups or ehLsters. ealle<l hy the imtiicv'. 
Atolls. All Atoll IS a hank rising from an unfathomable 
de]nU on which islands and rocks are snuali.‘d ; these pi\*vail 
^etirralhj round the margin of the hank, though many exist 
within the area thus formed, tliat is, llic islands llH-msidves 
di» not rise from the 'j:reat depth, but are based on the sand- 
hank, which affords ;inch()va‘^e within the area. There are 
tliirteen luri;e Atolls from live to ten h*a‘^nes in diameU r, 
with several other detaeheil islands and rocks in tlu* clianiiels 
that separate them: soiiio of the ^•hanm*ls are wide and 
safe; ha\ iiijj^ iio soundings till close to tin* rei*f, lull, within the 
reefs tlicre is a nioderule depth of watm- fit for :inchora”(*. 

eunvnts set stn>n^ ihrouch the chanoels w itli the pre- 
vail in;; monsoon. The native boats, takiii”; a d \ a n I a;.it? o( the 
monsoon, trade to llemcal in cvdr, cowries, iVc., and n'lurn 
with nee, sutfur, uml jiiece miods. The j;eoi;raplncal [losilion 
is from lat. N. to n'^ in' S., loin^. 7'S^ 4 ^' to r.P 45 >' K, 
(II orsV)ur«ih). [See Maldives.] 

ARCHlPbVLAHO, giJEKN ADKLAll^E S, on the 
S.W. coast of Patn^oiiin, lies hetMeeii Ltinl Nelsiui ,-s Strait 
and the northern entrance lotlie Strait of Mai^^alliaeiis on the 
weshMii side. These islands art* si*par.iti‘d from the niuiii 
land hy an intricate channel, saryin*' from two t«» live miles 
in lireadlii, called Smyth's (.dianncl. They consist of mime ■ 
rous elevated islands with sharp rinrj^ed peaks and serrated 
ri<l}^cs, .separated hy narmw ami deep passa«j;es. Sir .John 
Narhoron^h tomdied here in I <> 70 , and the S.W. island of 
the j^ronp still lunirs his name. This Archi])elap[o is at 
present under examination ; it is contained hcdwcou .01 00 ' 
and 0 * 2 '^ 4 *. 2 ' S. lilt., and 7 r 07 ' ami lO'AV. lonu;. 

AIUjniPE'EAOO, UECIIERCHE DE L', a very 
scattered and intricali* bibyrinth of nHjfs and islands on the 
south coast of New lIoTland. Tin; lar<^t‘st island does mU 
exceed four miles in length : they are all liarren Jirnl arid, 
producinc^ little ve{x<dation, ami not bine esculent. They have 
attained some eUwiition from the aeeuiiiiilation of sand, likt* 
the tipposite coast, tin* approach to which is thus rendered 
diinj^eroiis. Wool! and walc*r, both in small (puiiit ilies, may 
bo procured on some of the islands: penguins, seals, and 
sharks are very numerous : the only (piadrupc'd seen V»y 
those who have >.isited the sp«>t is the k,in;.:avoo. This 
f^roup WMM so nami'd hy D'Entrecasteaux in 1702, when in 
Ki^areh of La Peronse : the larp;ost ninl tin; wt'slern portion 
of the islands lies off the hay of Ksperanct; ; the n‘st lie 
scattiirinl to the eastward. Tho wliole are included hei\\t;en 
the parallels of 4.')' to ;J4° ti' south, and meridians of 
12l";hi'to 124^ 4'E. {^Amtraiian : D'Enlrecasieaux s 

ri)tfit(re.) 

AllCHTPE'LAnO, SOLOMOM S. a clmin of hn-e 
islands, east of New Guinea, some of which arc sixt y miles 
in lenirlh; they an* very liij^h, ami thieklv wooded liorn the 
simiTnit to the lk.*ach ; tlu*y appear to he but tjnnly iniiahiti*d 
hy different races, some very black and others oopper-i*jilouri*d ; 
the former have .soft w'oolly hair, the latter lonjyf and black ; 
most of them cut it short round the crow’ii. The men tattiKi 
their hodies, and both si*xes paint their faces ; the cars are 
pierced and the orifices ilisleiided by rin< 5 a of different kinds, 
and an ornament is also worn through the septum of the 
nose. Both sexes entirely naked, except a scanty girdle 
round tho waist. In war they use bows and arrows, spisu’s 
and clubs; shields iniido of wicker work aro also used as a 
dofonce. Their cunoe^ uro skilfv.illy const4:ucled of pieces 


neatly joined together: the head and stern are high, and in 
general ornamentiMl willi mother-of pear! : sonic of ihem are 
between lifty ami sixty feet in lenulh, and about four wide. 
The in-habilants an* treaeherous, ami said lobe eonstanlly at 
war with the m*ighboiU’ing islands; they are supposed to 
be eaunihals. 

The group was first diseovored by Alvaro de Mendaiia in 
l'>fl7, ami was again visited by M. de Siirville ‘J(iO }cars 
afler, but, like the greater part of Polviiesia, they Inne iioM'r 
undergone a surv4;y, (hough fre(im*nt l v toncheil at hy vessc'ls 
during the last lifty years. Nothing is thmefore known oi 
their goxenimenl, ix*ligion, or customs ; the wild hoar ap- 
])eais eoiiimon, with loories, cockatoos, and aquatic birds: 
there are also largt; snakes and a peculiarly large ant. Thi'ir 
geographical po.sition is from hit. to II' S., long. 154' 40' 
to lf)2^ 20' K. They lie parallel to the Louisiinh‘S in a 
N.N.W. direciioi\, and are about 240 miles distant from 
that Archipelago. (D’Entrecasteaux.) 

ARCIIIPE'LAGO, SGOLOO, a group of islands, about 
sixty in number, lying between the S.W. point ofMindaiuio, 
and the N.E. point of Borneo, and consisting of some largo 
i'^lands, especially Sooloo, Beca, and Bassoelan, with iinmy 
Muailer ones, ami coral reefs so numerous us to reiuk'r the 
navigation of the group very dangerous. All the inlands 
are Mihjeet to a rajah, who reMdes at Sooloo tow'ii in I he 
islaml ol‘ that name, which is thirty miles long, twelve 
broad, and contains about ()(>,000 inhabitants. The islands 
are gmuTally high, and there are several good harbours ; 
bullocks, poultry, and other live stock, with fruit and vege- 
tables, may h».; had in abundance; but the natives are 
treacherous, and small ve.ssels should bo on tlu'ir guard 
auaiust attacks. The group is comprised between lal.d^.JO', 
and 7^ n' N., and long. 118^ 3i)\ and 122' 30' E. See 
Suoloo ( Il.^rsbnrtrh). 

AllGlllTlvCTURE is sometimes defined to bo ‘ (be 
art of building.’ Wi; .shall presently examine in what sense 
this di'linition ought lo be explained, and liow' it ought to 
he limited. 

The Greek term for architect Is t/pyiWicrwe (arcln/rr/oit)^ 
which we find em]>loyed hy Herodotus (hi. (iO.) in the same 
sensi* as the W4»rd nrrhitvrt now is: he informs ns, that 
Rlioecns, a Samian, w as tho arrhitoclTm or architect of the 
great temple of Samos. We thus learn from positive testi' 
mony, that before the great buildings of Athens were 
erected, tlu' l<‘rm architect and the profession of an architect 
were distinctly recogiiizefl among the Greeks. But Hero- 
dotus also ii'^es the word arrhitectmi in tho passage just 
refern'd l<> in aiiothin* sense: ho applies it to a. person wlio 
made a tunnel hy which the city of Samos was supplied with 
water; ami this is an instance in which building, ox co7i^ 
sir tiff iiitu properly speaking, can hardly bo said to have 
been employ i-fl. The great increase in wwks oTthis class in 
modern limes lias led to new designations, such as tliat of 
civil engineer, which we apply to those who construct artifi- 
cial ports, roads, railwa}s, tunnels, &c.; artd though tho 
engineer may ofli'ii hu\e occasion lo biiitd^ and may also 
with propriety fAvvjni/c. common usage has placed a deter- 
minate huaiulary betw een civil eugineeriiig and architecture. 

In a'^certainiiig the present meaning of terms, it is some- 
timi‘s useful ami often nec:ossary to ascend to their ])rimary 
sigiiilication, ami to trace their historical progress. Tho 
Greek w.»rd nrrhi-fprion signifies iho chief fabricator or 
nhi/irr : and tliowonl tcciou itself iriKrwi') appears to inean^ 
origina!!), a uyirhcr in wood, a carpenter^ a houae-build^r^ 
a s/tip-bni/dcr, Mic. {Sood/iad, xv. 411; xxiii. 712; Od, 
XMi. :Js I.) It is not, however, limited to those who were 
skilful in the working of woorlen materials, but when coupled 
witli a qualify ing term (as in It. iv. 110; Hymn to VennSf 
1. 12) it had a more extensive signification. We believe 
that a fair examination of the earliest uses of this >vord will 
]«‘ad to an opinion that it signified primarily ‘ a wojkcr in 
wood;’ and cons^HiueiUly the Greek term architeetbn, and 
the Roman arctutectus (which is a borrowed word with a 
Latin ending), would properly signify the chief -carpenter. 
It seems to be a fair inference, that this primary signification 
of the Greek word should have reference to the materials 
first employed in construction ; and it appears to confirm 
the opinion, which is established by other independent con- 
siderations, that tho architecture of the Greeks derived itn 
origin from a construction in wood. 

It is ira}K)»»iblc to assign an exact meaning to tho term 
architecture by any short tlelinition. Architectures is not 
merely the ‘ art of building,* or of working materials of 
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oarth> timber, or stone, into the form of raoim«lt<, huts, caves, 
and walls. Tlius we do not Hfliait such mounds of ciirth us 
tliai of Alysittes [sou AlyattksJ, or of Silhury Hill ni-iir 
Marll)or()Uj;h, to posstjss an architectural charartci*. Neither 
are the kraals of the lIottenl(d, nor the rude huts td’ 
nutioiis, entitled to this name, though .*nuc}i hahitaiions 
nndouhtedly have in each nation a particular and a toleiuhly ^ 
uniform st.\ie of construction. | 

All ex<ut\ation in a rock is md an arcliilectural work, 
unlcfes it possess a certain >Mnnielrv and eerlaii! ornaments 
which cdiaracterize other similar works, so as to ciialde us to 
refer it to some class <*r kind <d‘ cj)nstruction. AVhere sucli 
instances of excavations occur, the ornamental or arcliilec- 
I oral part is «ihviously only the copy of in<»dels in wood or 
stone previously erected on the earth. Such is the <-harac(er 
of the rook leniplea of Elepluiiita, and the rock-cut tombs 
or lemple.ri in Nubia. The rude Pclanffic or C^} clopian m 
t)f 'riryns in the Peloponnesus, and other similar structures j 
in Italy, possess a distinctive eharacter, which is .seen in a 
more advanced and improved state in the military foitifi- 
calions of M\eeim\ where wo find also the olde-t. instance, • 
as far as we know, now existiiij^ in Europe, of a c‘onstrucl i<ui , 
in st^)m^ combined with the sister art «)f sculpture. AVc | 
rcliT to the sculptured fifjtui-es in hio h relief, coinmouly called 
lions, whicli stand over the threat |frateway. Hut m-itlicr are 
these hiiildin'^s included in the term architecture, as we shall 
])na eed to show. 

The t?xistini 5 monuments in Great Hritain which an* 
supposed to he anterior to the Roman invasion of thi>. island, 
are classed, w'hcther correctly or not we sliall not here in- 
(juiro, under the general term of Druidieal or Celtic. I’he 
most rcinarkahle of these iiioTiimients, both for preservation 
and arrangement, is Sioneheii^e on Salisl>nrv 1*1. i in in 
AViltshire. Here we find stones, sonn* (jf verv lar^e flimcii 
sioiis, placed upright in the fi^round, and lormiiu*- series 
of concentric circles. They are not meridy rude masM-s, hlCe 
Iho'-e of Avehnry near Silbnvv 11)11, but they Inive evident Iv 
nndert^oiu* some, shapinjj; and ruhhiim down .“o :!>. to form 
toliTahly reffuhir parallelopipedon.s. We lu re ohs<*rve also 
two stones placed upright, like po,>?t» or pillars, and another 
larj^o stone })laeo<l over them like ;ni areliitrave or lintel : 
the lintel is also secured by means of mortises and tcuioris • 
fill this indica1e.s eerlainly a regular princijde of <‘on.stru<> 
lion. Hut, with the e.xeeption of a few inquirers who are, 
pe.rhaps, disposed to over value C’cdric nunains, can any 
careful ant icjnanan tra<*e the ^rms of oiir oldest churches 
and other aiitient edifices, to tne rude niiisst?s of tlu? Hritisli 
inonmneiits in this island? It is an historical fact, that tlie 
Romans introduced into Kurland tlieir own prineiple.^ of 
huildmi^; and it is equally demonstrahlt! tlial, with tlie 
exception, probably, of the arch, Roman aichitectun*, as it 
is known tons, hoth from existin'^ sptici mens and written 
boidvs, is a modificatiou and adi)])talion of Grecian archi- 
tecture; it vvas pmhahly introduced amoiiLt the llonians 
by Greeks, ami w^rtainly Generally practised by them even 
tinder t.b<! emperors. [See Aihilludokus.] If wc then 
trace the pr()»xrcs.s of architectural const ruction from the 
Greeks, throujj;h the Romans, toils introduction into western 
Europe, we may fairly as.sert that the term arrhiiffrlitn^ iu 
its strictest .sense, implies the adaptation of Grecian models 
to the buildinj^s of our own times. 

A biiildiiifr may be wtdl arranged for all puiqKises of mere 
convenience, but in tliis case it is not im orchitoetnral 
construction. The projrress winch the arts luivo made iu 
modern times lias tuuu;ht us to combine inliTual con- 
.venienee and fitness with beauty of external form, and with 
durability. I f the external arrangement of a buildino shtmld 
be compounded of those of several nations, such as Hindoo, 
Kfryplian, and Greek, wo should not admit this to be an 
architeeiiiral constnie.tion. even if the t*xternal form ^a\e 
pleasure, which, however, is hardly a jM)ssihlo result ; for it 
is essential to the character of an arcdiitectural structure, 
that the jjroncral arrangement and ornaments .shouhl have 
a unity of eliara<*tev and he referable to some one model. 

AVe. have endeavoured brielh' lo sliow, what we believe to 
be strictly demon.strablo, that tin* tcvin architecture, /i/.v/or/- 
ca// 1 / explained, is the mode of eon.-^lrvictin^ editices w hich 
we have received from the Romans an<l the. Greeks. Hut 
with the establishment of Christianity, and its diffusion ov*er 
western Euro]>c, a g^rstdual modifuaitiou was made in the 
forms of buildings devoted to religious worship : lor it must 
be obsenxxl that it is principally in the relijrtous edifices of a 
HaUoii that wc find the essential principles of its architecture 


exhibited and preserved. Tlii.s remark applies with equal 
truth tu all nations iliat have left heliind tliem examples of 
.si>nrie definite Mvle of building. The £^reat eeelcsinslienl 
slru(‘tiires nrwesit'rn Europe now exhibit a elniraclcr in np- 
]Te;irjirice vei) different iiidet‘d from the model.s of (Jrcek 
;ind Roman hinlilin‘j[s. Tliey jiradnidly deviuled fnmi the 
I he:.)v\ and rnumU'il Nuruian arch, the f \ pc »)1‘ w hie|» is un- 
douhiedly the RoiiKiii arcli, to the poniled and h^ilit coii- 
slruetiiOis ^eneridly dendiniiniti'd the (iothie. 'Ihat loreij^li 
•namonts of a h.irharons or nt least ini'onL’i ii'Oi'. ^I vle, w ero 
■l a^ionally mingled w'itb them by the iniinerons arehitects 
)f lli<‘ middle; cannot be denn tl ; hut ^hll iii tlu* early 

ecclesiastical and also in many of the mil slmetuvcs u£ 
Germany, France, Flanders, aiul Knuland, a distinct and 
new character of arehiteelure may he se< ri- 

Tliis di'^liiietion heeaino a^ain so niark<‘d in the several 
oiinlrii*^' of Europe, that a very compel eiit judoi? (Rickman) 
is of ojiinion that the Golliie or iioinied styles of Fiii^laiid, 
ami various contin(*ntal countries, have each a separate 
c-haracter, thniiuh they may all have had a (.omiiion orij;!]!. 
'fia* observation of Nlr. Kiekinan has accordinulv IimI jiini 
to avsion (o Eu^IinIi andiitectun* a distinct character and 
lii^torv. A.s Enulaiid, then, tiossi's^es an arehi tecl iirr? of her 
own in tie* nmnerons antnoit strnctuivs ihal adorn the 
eoiintry, ami as I he prim*q»los tif Gret-k and Roman arelii- 
teelnn* have, I'speciallv within the l.ist Iwent) )ears, been 
more carefully stmlied, anil their peneiai chaiaeter and 
details more extensively ditl’iised, vve inuy reasoiiahly i-X]u;ct 
! that ail our new public sinielnres will not only he eoti- 
slnicled with reference lo their Use, hut thaf in their external 
desi;;n and the ornamental jiarta wo shall adJicMo to soiiio 
one of the jireal models. 

'I’hi* ai i hili-cture of a [leople is an important p:»rf of their 
historv. It is tin* exlernal and enduring firm ‘.d theirjiuhlic 
life , it is an imlex of tlie slate of know lc<Iu(* aral .-oc-ial pro- 
Some speeiilatin's, indeed, would reitard ihi* noble 
moiuimeiits which decorate onr uwncounlrv, on!) as iho 
marks ol‘ slav ish siihiriissioii to a hierarchy. Hut it inav satoly 
Ik; a.sscrii'd that the* j)roores.s which man lia.s made in the 
arts is mainly due to the iullueiico of reh;:ious ^j.stiuns; 
and Ihal the ^ivat improvements winch have, thus been 
^ra^hiallv ell'eelo'd liavu at lu.d descciided to the huinlilest 

i\\^ 

^y e have considered that the arehitectnre of a ennniry is 
insi'parabb* from its history; and it is tin* thi.s reason, amontr 
others, thill w<* projH^so the subilivision, w Inch the reridi»r 
will see at. the end of tins article. A few remarks, however, 
may not he inappropriate on the sii]>po.-ed «>r»{4iu of the 
torins of arehiteelure. and here vvt» speak witli reli rciiee to 
that ol‘1he Greeks. Whatever connexion, or rather iC'u rn- 
hlam*e, tlnue may he between tir*»e.k and Ee^pimii, and 
hiMween Kutpliaii and Hindoo architect un«, will he most 
at>propnately ilis<*nssed undi‘r those scqiarate head.**. ]| is 
dillittuU to conceive that a Greek t»*nipie is an\ ihm;; else 
than tin* improved and decorated Ihrin of a woodiMi construc- 
tion. Thai, Wood would he nse<l lor iheonlinar) consfriictum of 
dwellin.cs^ helove baked clay or stone, seems natural, h(’< ausi; 
it is more (‘asil) worki’d and more readily atiapted to any 
reipiired form. A rmle eahiii with its iquii^hl tiosts, its hori- 
zontal cross limbers, and its roof of woml, j>re.'.cnt‘' enough as 
a basis. A reclaimular chamlier for the inmates, a }>orlic.j 
to si'i'een them from the son, p<ists to support it, w ith .slopm^r 
roefs to eiirry olV the rain, pre.seiil all llu* e-^^euliid elements 
of a (hcek temple. Such an ediliee, proha tilv, wa.s the 
antieiit wooden temiile of Neptune, in Arcadia, which 
tradition atlnhntcsl to A^amedes and Trophoniiis. l'hi.s 
venerable inoumnent of antiquilv was ja-eserved liy the car(3 
of ihi* emperor Hadrian, who onlererl it to V»e cased vvilli a 
new edifice. (Fan.saii. Arrmt, J n, ii.) In the anora or 
public place of Elis, the same traveller saw a curious struc- 
ture in tlie shape of a temple, hut without wails; the roof 
was supported by eohimns of oak. An ii'd rnau told Pau- 
saiiias that it. w as the lonib of t.)x)lus. (G. *21.) 

In oiqiositioii to this hypntht;sis, for it is not a matter 
which a. hails of pri»of, it i.. alleged, that \vr do not find 
barbarous mil ion. s, who use wood or sticks for their hut. s, 
adoptin;^ a constrviction svich as we have described, and that 
in none id* them do we. trace these supposed elements of (h’cek 
iirobiteeture. Thu wonder would be if we did find, a /a//- 
ha} Otis nation possesshijr these elements of know irdp»‘. jl»r a 
nation lliat hud tboiii would soon ccaso lo bo l.^aibarous. 
Hut all nations liavc not an arcbitocture of tlieir own, ii(»r 
have all nations a style of sculpture of their ow n, nor do ali 
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iiafi(#ns possess tlu? power of fuTiiinc: fjfoomotric-iil fit^ures 
iiml reason in" on tlicir propc rtios : ainl yet all these are tlie 
cssiMiliiil elements of iircliitt:el!ir<‘. For n*a.«ons which \ve 
eamiot understand, the baine faculties are not j^iven to all 
the children of men; to some races is "ivon llie powi.T to 
invent, lo others a eiip;u*it\ to reeeive the inventions of 
others ; hut to some is denied the power of even receiving 
and adapting what others have invented. 

Thoiijirh ue coneeivii, then, that Grecian architecture 
arose from tlie rude fahrie of a woo«len dwclliii", wc do not 
conceive that the edifice of stone attained either the beauty 
ofpn»portiou ortho richness of ornament, till it called in the 
aid of sculpture. Buntiinff, that is, the puttinj^ tof^ether of 
tiinhor frame-work, may be older than sculpture, hut sculp- 
ture eomhined with huildinpf pro»luccil architecture. From 
the iliuneric poems we deduce only very va"uo ideas as to 
the structure of temples andpalae.es; we find no distinct 
indication of the urranejement of columns, which arc the 
very' essence of Greek architecture. But the arts of design, 
and even the arts of workinj' in metal, had attained some 
execllenee. (See in the y/no/, book IS, the description of 
tlic shield of Achilles.) find epithets derived from 

metal applied to the house oi“ Aleinous and other buildings, 
from which we infer that they were .structures of wood, and 
that the cU-coraliuns were of metal ; hut we find no traco ^if 
columnar arrangement, or of iiu edifice of stone, {(hhjss. vii. 
84, &c. ; iv. 4.'i. &,e.) Kven in the lime of Fausaiiias (x. 5. 
1 1) there still existe<l at LactMhemon the temple of iMineiwa, 
called the ‘ house of copper,’ from whic h it would appear, 
that this and oIIkm’ sintient temples were mainly of wood, 
and ornamented with metal. 

That the oldest material of sculpture w as wood, is a fact 
in itself prohahlo ent>u^li, and attested by the authority of 
Pausaiiias (viii. 17). Many of these w'ooden statues ofhi^h 
antiquity remained after the wooden temple itself had been 
exchanged for a more substantial edifice of stone. 

\Vc believe, then, that Gri*cian arehiteetnre w'as only the* 
improved and decuraliMl wooden edifice, and that thi' orna- 
luentul parts ufilie stmie structure, even in their simplest 
form, were derived from the art of the sculj»lor. The 
sculptor .ind the architect, in fact, were often united in the 
same perMjti ; and t^ven when it liecame usual to sc*par,iU? 
these avis into two distinct branches, we can have no doubt 
that the skill of the architect, and tlie taste, at lea.st, of thi‘ 
sculptor, were ^etun-idly euiuhined in the same individual. 
We bclievtj this was the case also with the «)ld cathedral 
architects ol Ivu^luud, who friM^ucntly not otdy adapU'd the 
exterior forms ot their edifu-es xor tiie rec(‘ption and display 
of aculpturei but hud t^ood lastq. eiiuuirU to take cure that 


theso ornaments w'ere in harmony with tho whoh' design, 
and worthy of llie edifice whieh was to reeeive them. Speci- 
mens of sculpture of f^rcat excellence may be observed on 
the exterior of many of our cathedrals: for instance, oil the 
w'est eiul of Salisbury cathedral. 

In alteniptiii" to discover what was the model of the 
W’ooden constiiiction which we have assumed to he the 
parent of the arehitcctural edifice, we meet wdth a variety of 
theories whieh are unsatisfactory. But it seems to have 
escaped the observation of many WTitcrs, that the nation to 
whieh Kuropo is indebted for the elements of its arehilee- 
ture is also the nation to which we are imlebterl for our 
knowiedjje of )?eometry. That law of the mind w hich ^a\e 
birth to the simple forms of the triaiif^le, the circle, and the 
s(iuare, i^ave to man the elemc^nts of all his works of art. 
\Vo arc not aw’are of any nation that has had a system 
of architecture w’hich has not also had a style of sculpture ; 
nor do we know of any nation that has carried architecture 
to perfcctitjii, or even to a deforce of excellence in its kind, 
that has not also had a system of geometry and arithmetic. 

Without such an extension of these general nunarks as 
w’ould interfere with the details belonging to the sepnralc 
heads into which the various styles of architecture arc 
divided, w’c could not attempt lo hrinir down the history 
of the art to t)ur own days, and lrar<5 its varit)us stages of 
application in the public and private edifices of our own 
and other countries. We have therefore only to mention 
that the terms of architecture must be sought under their 
respective heads, as Auerr, Arciutu we, &c. ; that Iho 
general principlo.s of construction will be found under 
Bnii.niNG, and of architecture, as a fine art, under Pro- 
coRTioN ; and that the more important styles and mras of 
archileeture will be thus di.slributed 


Babylonian Architkcturk 
(Celtic 

(h-IINKSK 

Kgyptian 

English 

Etruscan 

Gothic 

Greek 

Hindoo 


Italian Archttecturk 

Mexican 

Moorish 

Norman 

Pelasgtan 

Pkrskpolitan 

Peruvian 

Roman 


Tin? principles of militai7 architecture will be treated of 
umh*r Castlk, and Fortification; those of naval archi- 
tecture under Ship ; and the most approved principles of 
domestic, architecture under House. 

ARCHITRAVE, from a Greek word and a Latin one, 
moaning, when put together, tf^e principal beam, is the lower 
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pnr{ of nny structiiiv siipporlcMl by pill ir<, or ihc Iowcm* boain 
wbicli r(‘-^ls ii|)on IIk; columns aiul jiiiiis them together, on 
Avbicli tin? whi^h* eMitablii flirt* (or oriiiimimlal part which 
comes imimMliiUcly above tho columns) rests. It, was al^o 
caller! by the; Orucks a ml llMinans or that which 

?.v on ihr. rofnrnns, I’hus, when pillars support an an‘.h, tho 
voussoirs (see Arch) supply tho place of an architrave, by 
which name lht?y are sometimes called. In the same way I 
the tlat beam, or row^ of stones coininjjr immedialoly abo\t* ] 
a door or window, is called the architrave. The arch it rave 
may have only one fsicc or two, that is, may appear as one 
beam, restin*^ on andjoinin):^ the eonlij^uous columns (sec 
the temple of Pmstmn), or as two beams, the upper of which 
projetjts a little in front of the lower, as at a in the preced- 
ing cut. The proportions, &e., w’ill be described under the 
beads of Okkcian and Roman AucHiTKcrifUE. 

AR(.‘HIVK, or ARCHIV^KS, a chamber or apartment 
where the public paperrs or reconls of a state or eomtuuuily 
are deposited : sometimes, by a eonimon figure, applieil to 
the pajiers themselves. 

By some tlie word archive is supposc'd to have been de- 
rived from the Greek iArrhcia)^ a 1(‘rm used by 

Josephus in the sense of publie rej^isters, and eonsidmed to 
have been transmitted to ns through tlu^ Latin of the rniddlo 
ajjc. The Grc^ek word urchHon seems, in its primary sig- 
nification, to mean ‘ a eoun<*il-house or slate-lmuse,' or ‘ a 
body of publie, functionaries/ as the Kpbori at Sparta. (See 
Aristot. I'nlitic. book ii. ; and Pansan. iii. 11.) Others 
derive it Jroin «w/, ‘a chest/ surh bein^, in early times, a 
usual depository for records. So Isidorus, On>. lib, xx. c. 1) 
— • Archil «licta, quod areeat visum atquo prohiboat. Iliiic 
ot arebivum, bine ct areaniini, id est secretuin, unde ca*teri 
urceiitur.’ ‘It is called Archa, lM‘causo it does not alloiv 
iarc-Qi\l) us to see what is in it. Henee also Archivurn and 
Arcanum, that is, a thin»* kept secret, from which people 
are excluded, {nrr.-eixUiY.y 

Tlie Temple of Saturn, built in tlic time of the Republie, 
was the chief repository of tlie archives as well as of the 
public treasure of antient Rome. In Kiif^land the archives 
oflheCtuirt of dianecry are kepi partly (/. e. to tlii- \ear 
1 18.1) at tho Tower of London, and partly in Rolls 
(diapcl, Glumccry-lane. Tlie nal ional archiv<‘S of France are 
piesi*r\ed in tlu? lintel Soubisc at Paris ; those of the Courts 
ot .lust ice, ill j>a Sainle Chapelle at the Palais do Justice. 

ARCIIIVOLT, or ARCIIIVAULT, means, literally, 
the principal iurningt or arcA, and is applied to any orna- 
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mented band or^oulding which runs round tho lower part 
of all tho vouiBSoirs of an arch. 

ARCH-LUTE, a larj?e lute, or double-stringed theorbe 
(sec Theorho), formerly used by the Italians for the basted! 
parts, and for accompanying the voice, the form of which is 
given by Merseune and Kircher in tho next cut. In the early 



editions of Corelli's Sunn/nst the principal base staff is as*' 
sigiu’d to the violuiie (»loul)le-base), or urcifeiifo. According 
to Kireliiir iMusurij::ia^ lib. vi.), this instrument bad fourteen 
notes, the highest whereid' was A, the Irllh line in tlu? base, 
the lowest the double Ci below ; anti possessed eonsideninle 
power. It was about five feet in extreme length, aiul propor- 
tionally large in the hotly. As Luscinius does lujt iiotict; 
tlu* arch-lute in liis printeMl in it is to be 

inferred that it was invented siibseijuently to that time. 
At the commencement t»f the last centurj this instrunuuit 
was much in use ; Handel empb>}ed it in many ot his early 
operas. Tlu* ollice »)f Liitcniat still continues as part of the 
establishment of the. Chapel-royal, though the place haJi been 
a sinecure lor nearly a <*enturv. 

A'RCHON, a Greek wovd'wvitten in Roman clioractors. 
signified originally one w ho had rule or command, either 
ci\il or military. In modern usage il is known only as the 
title of certain magistrates of the Athenians, oi wdioiii wo 
propose to give some account in lliis arlicb*. 

Gn tlui abolition of regal gnverninent at Athens (see 
CoDiuis), the chief power was still intrusted to a single 
niagi.strale, or andion, without tlie title ol king 
wliieh was more din.'ctly associated w itli tho idea of arbitrary 
rule. Tho new* ollice was hereditary; at least it is said to 
have been enjovi'd successively by lineal ilescendauts of 
Mellon, the first andion, who was himself a son of Codrus, 
the last king. The Athenians were fond of attributing to 
Theseus the origin of their democracy ; bv which probably 
they meant, that many of his regulations had a popular 
tendency, and that his general reformation of the stale, 
w hieli w as favourable to that part of the population which 
lia<l po.ssessod no political rights, was accoinpnnuMl bv a 
permanent relaxation of regal authority. (Pint. fV/. 77/^^?. 
! e. 2ri.) The prerogative of the archon wois still furtlier 
limited; for he was made responsible to his fellow -iti- 
zens for tho acts of his government. (Fans. iv. .L 10.) 
Tradition told of thirteen hereditary arehons, after wlu>m 
tho chief magistrate was appointed to his office for ten 
years, but was still taken from the Medoatida*, or de- 
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of Modon. AVo luivo the name of Clinro|w and 
of five otluTS alter liiin n- (leeeniiiul iin liotiH. (Veil. Piitcrc, 

1, P.) Anollii'i* which is jdac-ed by Newton H.c. 

r,I»7, liiiiiled the dural len uf the (dlh-e to a siii; 4 :h> year, iil the 
same time <h\i<lne.j tin*, change of udmiiiistratioii between 
the chief rale and eij^hl others, thus forming a eomieil 

of .“late, wliicli enIlsi^te(l of nine inaeist rales or arelams. 
Jleue*- tliey are sometimes mentii»ned by the Cri*elv writers 
under the lieneval dcM'juatiou of Tlie Nine. The^t* oUtcer: 
had their distinfvnishin^ lilies and dulie-*, of w Inch we .••liall ! 
presently speak, witen we have carried a little I'arlher the | 
«;:enei*al history of this new eonstiltilion. We havt* scm ii 
that the firsl arehon wa*^, like, his im\ al predeee.s^or, llu; 
head of the ^(wernnient. Tlie decennial arehons liad, 
doubtless, the .same pl.iee and ehur.u'IcM*, and tin* annual 
lua‘j;islrales for a time exercised collecti\el\ the ))olilical 
power before vt'sled in a sin^h* ruler. Their nami*s and 
jiuniber, and in ;;n*a1 me.a.siire the parlieular civil dulie 
assij^necl to Humii, remaine*! imallered whilst Athens eouti- 
imed to possess an independent ^overnmenl ; hnl the course 
<d ev(mts w r(»nii.ht a nn)si important ehanp* ns to their posi- 
tion in the state. This ehan^c^ to whieli in <'arlier times 
there was a ‘.gradual approximation, was elliwterl mainly by 
the increased aeti\ily of the ecelesia, or |)opnlar assembly, 
xvhich reeei\ed ils first impulse from tlu‘ rej^nlations of 
Solon, >vas ur^'cd tm mort' i‘fie<-lually by the reformation of 
Cleistbeiies, and w as eoiilirincd by the et)nse^piema‘s of the 
Persian war, by which tlie fhrlrSs or low est <*lass of eili/eiis, 
whicli supplied the naval streii'ilh of Athens, were taiipjit 
to know' tludr power. (Aristot. 1, 0, 1.) Kr. 

time that the ecelesia interfered habitually and directly with 
the |?overnmenl of the repuldic, the actual mini.'.lcr of state 
was the per.Min who «*ujoyed the <*onlideiiee of the per)pl(.-, 
which neither tlic ollii e of nrHiori imr any oilier cdlice could 
procure. The inevitable eon.seftuence was, lliat the arehons 
sunk from ministers of state into iinmicipa] oHIcimn of hi,i;]i 
rank. AVe have thought it wjirtli wdiile to point attention to 
this fact, from liavinj^ had oc'casioii tt> observe that yoiinu: 
students of A ihenian history are sometimes perjdexed ]»y the 
apparent ineonsistency of the accounts ^iveii them of tlie 
first ap])ointiut*at of arehons with the little* notice hestowi-d 
upon these magistrates in the ueneral history of thtj re- 
piihlie. They read of important public measures, and of 
the persons who ()n«;inuted and executed tJieni, wliiNt tlu! 
name of arehon sehloni occurs in Greeiandustory, except as 
iiiarkinj^ the year in which certain evmds look place. (Sec 
Thuc.yd. ii. Pericles, without the oilice of arehon, to 
whicli it w'lis not his chunco ever to attain, enjoyetl a decree 
of i)Ower whicli was not j>osse.sscd durinjj: the freedom of the 
repuldie \)y any other citizen. Perhaps no one who read 
with the least attention would find the difliculty, if he w ere 
not in some measure led to it by popular works on Grec*ian 
uiititpiities, wdiich loo commonly present an accutriulation 
of facts and authorities without suUiciently disc rim inu ting 
tlie times to whicli the difierent statements refer. 

The annual arehons, from their first appointment clown 
to the time of Solon, were taken from llie eupatridm, or 
nobles, to whicli class all political power seems to have been 
confined. This is rather nssiiined from what wo know of 
the progress of civil and pditical society at Athens, than 
asserted on any authority of much weight. The eslahlisli- 
inent by Solon of a limuerncy, or government in wlii^di 
political power was distributed with refivcnce to property, 
put un end to the claims of noble blood; luit since tlu* 
arehons were by this regulation taken from the wealthiest 
class of citizens (ol 'TrfVTaKomofjtfhfuw), the noblest families 
probably still continued chiefly to supply the arehons for each 
year, till the celebrated law of Aristeides, enacted about 
K. c. 479, threw open the offices of state to the whole body 
of llie people. (Plut. Vit, Arisi. c. 1. and c. 22.) From this 
time no qualification was re<|uisite in an Athenian citizen 
for the office of arehon but fair fame and freedom from 
Wlily delect. 

The mode of appointment presents some difficulties, from 
the want of precise information. It appears that the arehons 
were originally elected by suffrage, and the elective franchise 
was probably confined to the noble class from which they 
were taken. By Sokin, eligibility to the office, and iJorhnps , 
the right of suffrage, were enlarged, but the modo of up- I 
pointment remained the same. In alter times, and even as' 
.^•wrly M the first I eraian invasion of Orecec, the appointment 
lot. 3 he ease of Aristeidcs seems to have been an 
to tha general rule, and biav be attributed, per- 


haps, to his high character and eminent services. (An'stot. 

2, 9, 2; Herod. 6, 109, IMut. FiV. ^m7. e. i. p. ihi, 
t'd. ileisk, comparwl with p. 479.) AVc have no information 
which cnahU*s us to fix the time when the change wa;^ 
efiVeted. It has bec*n attributed, with some prohalulily, to 
C:ieisthcne4r, but we know only with certainly that th«‘y were 
at one lime elected, and at some suhscqiieiit period «p* 
liointed by lot. It must not be supposed thal all the citi- 
zens wore eager to avail themselves of the double t>pportn- 
nit> olferi'd hy the new mode of appointment and the law of 
Aristeides. ll seems that the poorest of them <leclined I ho 
ri/.ard of tlu? lot, which might throw* upon tlumi a hurderi- 
■ouie honour. (Xen. Rrp, Athen, 1, 3.) 

or the nine arehons, one, usually termed //ic arciion, w .js 
chief, and had the title of fpovymtifi U7rwr?7ii»t ), or name- 
giver, becaustohe year in Avhich he served the oHice was 
called by his name, ns among the Uomaus the \ear was 
distinguished by the names (»f ihcir consuls. Thn.s his name 
a|)|)ears at the head of all public decrees (see l>em. ] ie <'cr, 
'^rimod. 5. 19), and gcMicrally in all solemn reconis of .state. 
Ol lhe remaining eight, one was called the king j, 

am >1 her the pnfnftarrh^ and the last six had the general title 
k){ thr.siin}1hf'ici‘. Bel’nre admission to their office they were 
subjected, like* ether public officers, to the examinatieri, called 
ilnhimasia ttlntl is, trial ov iWivnu nation's, iov the purpiKse of 
ascertaining that they Were Alhetiians of pure hlotMl, whole 
of limb, and w ithout hh*mish in their characters. With re- 
ference to the hist point, they w'ore u.ske(l if tlu?)’ had tuialed 
their p.irents kindly. When once invest(?d wiih their otli 
ami adorned with tlie chaph*!, the distinguishing mark of it 
tzlC“i-h. roNtni ‘rim. 3. .33), they were ospeeially ])io- 
Ic'cted by the laws from all insult and outrage, and were 
(‘xempted even from ihost? public, burdens w liicIi were not 
im luded in llie general exemption granted to their iimst 
favoured c*itizens, Iho descendants of Hnrniodius aiul Arislo- 
geitoii. (Dein. rnutra Lf^pt. p. 402, 20; and p. 40r>, 17.) 
Th(*r(* is reason to believe that they were mcmh('rs of iho 
couned of Areopagus by virtue of tlu'ir office. fSt'o Auko- 
It is ciM’lain that they pas-sed from their uinuial 
magistracy to a permanent seat in that conucil. 

Their iniblit* dulie.s had reference for the most part, to 
the administration of justice. Tn some courts, and in <*er- 
tain cau.ses, they wore the presiding judges. On some 
oeeasioiis they had tlie ex<*<?ulton only of tlie sentenet? pro- 
nounced by other judges ; hut il seems (o have formed a 
largo if not the most coiisider.ahlo part of their legal duties 
to bring causes into court {tinuytiv, Dt'in. rontni Larr, 
]). 940, .')-20) to be tried before the proper tribunal, not in 
the character of public prosecutors, but on applic.ation from 
the plaintiff or aec’user, in w’hich ease their province was 
somewhat similar to that of an English grand jury in find- 
ing and ignoring bills. Sometimes, perhaps, tlie applica- 
tion to the arclion was a form of little more iin)>ortaiico 
as U> the rcspf>nsihiliiy of the arehon, than that in En- 
glish law* of suing out a writ. To each of the first three 
arehons, and collectively to tho six thesmothetro, a di.s- 
tincl province and peculiar duties were assigned. Inci- 
dental notices of these are to be found s( .itu?rcd over the 
Greek classics, especially in the Attic onitors; more syste- 
matic accounts occur in the earlier lexicographers and anti- 
quarians, among whom .Julius Pollux may be particularly 
di.slinguishcd, wdiose authority w’ould have more weight if 
we were better actpiain ted with (he sources from wdiich their 
information was derived and the times to w'hich tlunr ac- 
counts refer. Copious collections have been made from them 
by modern compilers, of whom, perhaps, the most popular 
in our language is that of Archbislnm Potter. We shall 
present our readers with only a brief outline, sufficient to 
convoy n general view of the separate jurisdiction of these 
magistrates in the later times of the Athenian republic. 

It seems to have been the duty of the chief arehon, or 
epfinymus, to throw his official proto<*.tion around those whose 
interests were most liable to bo overlooked in the oi*dmajry 
execution of tho law. Hence ho was the appointed guardian 
of orphans and minors. He was also charged with a more 
general superintendence in raaiters which concerned tho 
safety and good, order of the state than was committed to 
his colleagues. 

Tho king arehon was ihore especially concerned with reli- 
gious matters. Ho was rc({uircd to preside at the per- 
Ibrmance X>f the moat solemn sacrifices. * He had a certain 
control over the ministers of religion, and either himself 
tried olTenderSi or originated trials, in cases of Impiety. It 
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hanlly necessary to oliservo that in the early periotls of j 
re^jiil ^overmnent, kiiiffs wertj almost universally the j 

niinislcns of rclif^ioii. It is coTiiinoiily supposed that the 
111 hi ol'ihis arehoii was intended to ihniote the transferor an 
iinportant part of the kinir’s prerogative to the inaKistrute 
who, in the deparlnient of riili^fion, supplied his place. 

Tlie otfice of the polemarch was doubtless in its first in- 
stil ulion tlial wliieh the name implies, to command in war; 
vUid evi*n as late as the buttle of Marallion, wo find the 
polemarch Callimachus actiin^ an iinpurtunt part in the 
council of war which preceded it, and <*ommandinfi; in virtue 
of his otlice the rij»ht win*? of the Athenians in the en- 
t'auemont: but, in later limes, when the frencrals of the 
n piihlic were immediately chosen by the people, the pole- 
iiiurch was (confined to the diseharpe of civil duties, and par- 
ticularly had co«?nizanee of matters whicli concerned the 
rilr;jnf?tM*s and tncfics (resident aliens) at Atlu'iis, exercisinj? 

.( JuriMliclu)!!. in this respect, not unlike that of the pra;lur 
percj^rimis a I Rome. 

thcsninthelm should, aeoording to the int'anm*? of 
tlu'ir title, have been lejrislators, or ])rnpoundcrs of laws. It 
w.is iiut, lit>\v<^ver, their oflice t*) introduce laws, hut rather 
tu walcli over the conduct of those who put themselves for- 
ward as lejrislators, and also annually to examine the exist- 
iiii? laws for the purpo.se of removing? contradiclor\ and 
supcrlluous enaclinenis — to kec]), as it w^cre, the slafute- 
hook in a pure and consistent state. (Dein. contra Lnrr. 
p. iMO, 10, and 13; ennira Zenoth. p. 800, 10; Lys. vrmtra 
Anfl'K\ p. lo t, la; Herod. 0, 100, 111 ; Lys. contra Fane/, 
p. KIO, 33, and to.) It appears that the whole collet?e of 
archons was somotiracs assembleil in council (Deni, co//- 
tru Meid. p. .')4‘3, 2) ; hut we have no information respect- 
ing tile luilliority which they collectively exercised. 

h\»r furlher information on the various and important duties 
assi{?ucd to the ditferent arc;hons, in addition to this brief 
and f?en«.ral notice, the reader is referred to the authorities 
mentioned above; but we would reniiiid the young student, 
in liis in(|uiries, that the reliance to he placed on the aecu- 
racy of even a credible and well-informed author must 
depend in some measure on the circumstances under which 
his information is given; and this should tispeeially he kept 
in mind when, as in the subject of the present artiidi*, all 
our information, so far as it is supplied by the Greek 
classics, is obtained, not from regular essays, but from inci- 
ilciitiil niitices. Our lueaiiing iu this caution w'ill he best 
explained by ail instance. Tht? subject of inquiry may ho 
the luaniuu* in which certain olUcers wore appointed ; ami 
this, as in the case of the archons, may have varied at dif- 
ferent times. The mode of appointment inaVi according to 
a (UHumon practice with the Athenians, he implied by an 
epithet familiarly joined w ith the title of the ollico. Now', 
it is possible that an author, who when writing professedly 
on the subject xvould have given minutely accurate iii- 
forniiilion, may use thi.s epithet, familiar to him, inaccu- 
rately with reference to the times of which hi; is speaking, 
if the circumstance indicated by it is of no importance to 
the subject imniediatidy liefore him. Kvuhiiice drawm from 
a casual expression must often he taken into account, btU 
then it should he <*arefiiUy rated at its iiropor value. 

ARCIIY'TAS, a native of the Greek city Tarentum in 
Italy ; of whose life we can give only a very unsatisfactory 
account. His father's name is variously given as Hostijeus, 
Mnesarchus, or Mnesagoras; but however that may In?, 
all ancient accounts concur in considering him a man of 
extraordinary talents, uniting the merits of a philosoplier, 
mathematician, statesman, and general. Rven the perioil 
at which he lived is disputed ; but if the ol rrfpl 'Afjxvrai/ 
lln.yayof)tKot signify Arc by tas, he must have been coiilem- 
]K>rary with tlio younger Dionysius (Pint, Dto?i. 20.) and 
wilh Plato. Arohytas belonged to the Pythagorean school, 
and wa.s liimself probably the founder of a sect. He is dis- 
tinguished more pivrticularly for his knowledge of inatlie* 
maticsv 

To nioTiit pt t«'rrfl) niimoroquc carentU atoned 

Mousorem,— i.29.ji 

Tho |Kior ol* i\ litllp dust ontifitirK, 

And tiour unto Ibo Matiiic htuu'o ••nshrincS, 

Huh? novr ( Areliylas), wlio ntiild'st'infnsiai’O w«U 
The uca, the earth, niid nimds whudi nono ran hdl. 

Odea of If ornrr, by Ilaa'kioii, f .ondnn, 1635« 

and for his discoveries in practical mechanics. In what way 
he contrived to communicate the power of tlying to his w'oodcn 
pigeon," we are liy no means able to state, but it seems to 
have been a great source of wonder to the ancients* (Aul. 


Gcll. X. 12.) Probably this Archytas is tho person rccuvdj d 
iu Aristotle (PoNfic. book 8) as the inventor offhai te. ! d 
toy, a ciiild's clappers or rattle (TeXarayi)}. Man) worU^ 
ascribed to him, and wc have still several small pi*’ct s im ln 
Ins name, hut tlnu’o seems good reason to doubt wbctiin 
they arc the genuine productions of Anili) tsis, .\rcll\l:l^ is 
said to have been drowned, as Horace intimates iii flu- (><le 
quoted above. There* is a Treatise on the Tm 
or on the Nature of The Alf published in Greek b\ (’ miu'- 
rarius (Lips, l.ibd. Veiiet. 1.071), and a Iragmenl onMalhe- 
inaticH, edited, with some other opii.Kc.ula, by Slcjdiens 
(Paris, 13,57), reprinted at Gopmihagen, 1707. Tin* fnig- 
mciits of thew'orks attributed to Arch)tas are cbudlv known 
from the quotations of Stobifus. (See SchinwU, de 

Archtfta TarenttJtn^ Jena, 1G8J; Navarro, Tentameu do 
ArchyifP Turcntini Vila atiinc OperihuK^ liafii. ( (.'opcnlnig.) 
1819; Montucla, llistnirr des Mathcm, vol. i. p. J 13 : ILirdili, 
De Arch If fa Tar. in Nor. Act. iSoc. J.af. Jenen.s'. \ol. i. p. I.) 

A R(JIS-SUR- AIMJK, a town in France, iu th ; tlcpart- 
nuuitofAuhe, and thf! (-apital of an arrondissciiif-iit to which 
it gi\es iKune. It is ninety three miles K.S.K. of Paris, 
and sixteen miles N. of Truyc-s, tlie eapital of tin* di'pai t- 
ment. It is on llu* S. ur left bank of llie Aubi‘, which be- 
gins ti> he naxigalde here, and by nu ans of this river it 
eurries on a consiilerable trade with P.iris m corn, wine, 
wood, iron, and mill stones. There are nianufactoritjs of 
eotion bo.-e hen^ ; and a tribunal dc prcnncrc ui.stiini t\ or sub- 
ordinate court uf justice, under the jurisdiction of the assize 
court i>r l*ans. Tin? ]>opulati*ni in J .S‘3ti w as about 3000. 

Areis w :is injured by the allies in 181 I, hut has sinci'heen 
mueii eiiiaigeil and impro\ed; 3‘3'N. lat., d ' j' K. l'»ng. 
from Gn-eiiNvii’h. 

The aiTondisseivenr. of Arcis com|jrchends ninet> com- 
luiines, and has a population of about -i [uTsnns. 

ARtMx FNHOI./, JOHN, a Sweile, was born in I’inland 
in IG'.lfi. He slndieilat Up^iil, after w hich he travi llcd o\i'r 
Europe, and rcside«l at Paris a long time, 'fhen* he wrote, in 
Freiu'h. (^toisid^‘ratio/tn Polifiiptt s Kurla Franc,' pur raytfiorl 
d la Snnl!\ in wliicli he spoke unfavournhlv of (iu* bumcr 
country, and censured the ndministnilion of (.’animal Fleury, 
Having communicated his IMS. to several persons, he wa.s 
arrested on liis return to his own country and ohhgcd to 
apologize to the -cardinal ininistor. King Frederic L, uf liio 
house of Hesse Cassel, appointed him, in 17‘1«’, hhrarian 
and keeper of tlie eahinet of medals at (.'assid, w here he 
remained for tw-eiily y»*ars. He wrote, in French, tht! 
Mhnoire^de Christine, Heine dr Sufd>\ 4 voI.k. quarto, Atti- 
slerdam, 17.'»l, also Lct/rc'i snr les Ltife'ns rt Ics Jon/tois^ 
8vo. Frankfort, I 7;Vb, and lid aril ties Sc/ifiintois ef dcs Pro- 
pus de (Inst are Adolphe, Stockholm, 17<>9. From Arc keu- 
holz's Ms. account of that prince, joined to other Memoirs, 
a history of (iustavii.s Adolphus was compiled by M. Mau- 
villon, anil published in French at Amsterdam in 17^1, and 
afterwards tran.slated into German under thi^ title of G>' 
schirhte (Jn.^tai\ Adoijih.s, '1 \o\^. 8vo. llreslau, 17 7’». Arc- 
kenhol/'s mainwcript on Frariee ami Sweden was puhlished 
in Biisching’s Historical .Manazine. Arcki'idud/ had 
been eoiimiissioned by tln^ states of Swedi'ii to write the 
history of Frederic I., but he never cc)mpleted it, his mental 
faculties having growui w’oak; he died in 1 7 77, at the age of 
eighty 'two. 

AlVCDLE, a village in the Venetian Slates, ahmit 
miles S.S.E. of Verona, lies iu the iiiiiLt of a low marshy 
country, through which the Alpone Hows, a torrent which 
comes from the mountains near Vicenza, and empties 
itself into the Adige about three miles Indow Arcole. It is 
.situated on the left or eastern hank ofMii^ Alpone, farthest 
from V^eroim. The groumi between the left bank of tho 
Adige and tlni right bank of the Alpone is one impervious 
marsh, iiiserscctetl by two or throe causeways, one i»f which 
leads to a narrow bridge over tho Alpone, and to the village 
of Arcole beyond it. It was along this paw 'nvuy that tho 
Frcncli, under Bonaparte, having (-rosseft the Adigr* at lUo 
village of Ronco, advanced on the morning of tlie lath No- 
vember, 179(i, with the view of surprising the rear of tho 
Austrian army unVler General Ahinzi, which was then 
posted on the heights of CaUlicro near \"erona. Two bat- 
talions of Croats and Hungarians were posted at Arcole, 
with some ^nrlillcry, and they stoutly defended tlie bridge. 
Three times the Frcncli column attempted to storm it, amidst 
a shower of grape-shot and musket^% and three times it 
was repulsed wilh great loss* Bonaparte himself was 
^throwh from the causeway into tho marshy and was neat 
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helxkg tak<!in. At laM General Guyeux, ^ith 2000 men, 
having crossed the Adige farther down, at the ferry of Al- 
baredo. below the eonllucnco of the Alpone, marched by 
the left bank of tlie latter stream, where the ground is 
firmer, and took possession of Arcele. General Alvinzi, 
however, having sent reinforcements in the evening, retook 
the village. Noxt day (16th) the battle became general 
beta^ecn the two armies, and the village of Arcolo was again 
the main point of the contest Tho French attempted re- 
peatedly to carry the fatal bridge, atid a^ere again repulsed 
with tremendous loss. Almost all their superior officers, 
were killed or wounded. Thus passed the 16th, tho Aus- 
trians retaining possession of Arcole for that night. On 
the inh, Bonaparte, listing thrown a bridge oveHho Al- 
pone just above its confluence, directed Augereau to mmrch 
with a column by the loft hank, wldlst another column ad- 
Tanc 45 d by tho famous causeway. The latter was repulsed 
as t^foro ; but Augereau, afler a sharp contest, succeeded 
In gaining possession of the village. General Alvinzi then 
made his retreat upon Montebello and Vicenza. This was 
the hardest fought battle in Bouaparte> first Italian caui- 
paigns, and one in which' he showed great personal courage. 
The Austrians lost about 4000 killed, and as many were 
taken prisoners. The French loss in killed and wounded 
was not made known, but it must necessarily have been 
very great. Bonaparte's obstinacy in attempting so many 
times to carry tho bridge in firont, instead of turning it, as 
he was obliged to do at lost, has been strongly censured. 
£Sec Bonapartk, Napojlkon.] 

ARGON, JEAN CLAUDE D', a native of Pontar- 
lier in *Franche Cbmt£,(hl733, showed an early inclination 
for the military profession.^ He became an expert engineer, 
and wrote several treatises^ iSiliQng wliich may bo enume- 
rated, Correspondance mr ^Art de la Guerre, and Rejlarions 
dCun Ingenieur en rtpome d un Tacticien, duoclecinio, Am- 
sterdam, 1773. In 1780, the war of France and Spain 
against England gave him an opportunity of displaying his 
tiflente on a larger scale. The Spaniards were besieging 
iSibraltar withoutMiuoccss, when D'Ar^on devised a plan 
of attack, by means floating batteries, which were to 
be meotflbujdible-and not liable to sink. His scheme being 
approved by the Spanish government, ten ships of from 
€00 to 14fl0 Inns were cut down, each forming a battery 
nf from nine to 4wenty-one guns, and manned by crows of 
flnm 360 to 760 men. The fiunt of tlic batteries was 
covered with thick layem of sijuared timber, a sloping roof 
protected them fhoki siiells, and the exterior of the floating 
machine was lined With cordage and hides. In ord€;r to pre- 
vent combustion flxmi red-hot halls, a reservoir was placed in 
each battery from which the water raised by pumps could he 
^distributed by certain ehannels through every part of the 
fabric, so as to keep the wood constantly wot. Each floating 
battery was set in motion by a single sail. The ten batteries 
wem to ffirm a closh line at 400 yards distance from the 
wall of the fortress^ and tho attack w'as to be supported by 
^ho land-batteries, by Iwmb-vessels al^|rj[?un-boals, and by 
•ton Spanish ships of tHe line. The caifTpniont of this vast 
armament was m^e in tho poft of Algesiras, and 40,000 
men, FreticU and Sphhiards, were assembled for the expe- 
4ition, of Which the Duko. of Crillon, the conqueror of 
h^orca, .hM chief The Spanish admiral, 

' lUmeno, oopattf andod' the fleet. The first nubitity of Spain 
mphimd fo to lii^itness the attack, and the Count 

*d' Artois (sitmd^naidbs JC.j[ and the Duke of BciurlM)n went 
from Paris fdr riie purpose. The attack was, how- 
ever, precimtiktiRl thrtmgh^flmr of the approaching stormy 
s&easoh, tlna the oxpet^d krrival of a British, s^tuadron. 
When the vast machine^ set in motion, it was found 
Hank: ttie piimpa 06ca46he4 bttoh a flow of water into the 
; of the yessela thatVthe commanders became appre- 

' tettilve Mkt Chw powder shbidd. he spoiled, and they thore- 
eDnteltiiM|>jymselVM puter surfaco 

wet.; OirthelpRingiof 1732, tl^ 
floating were ubable fo gain 

the posiibns e^signw fh roughness 

of the sea, and peihapr entirely diadoncerted 

: theblan. Tho two krgos^^m ohd the.Paslorq,^ 

aimliored in advance, the The 

tiunenade liegan soon after piebes^ 

olP heavy artillery were ai imee Vfsd^^ sides, 

rei Slflot fli^d on the tbalhlg hatthi<kk 

seemed to have ho' edhek. *€111 seven t^^ppk Hi 
whoh the Ti>k»P^> hi 


was embarked, was discovered to he on fire. ‘A red-hot 
hall,’ says D' Ar 9 on, * had lodged iu the side, and could not 
he extinguisbhd The fire of the enemy frustrated all our 
efTorts tO ari^t tho progress of:4ha flames. An order was 
pi^ripitately ^ven to wet “ tho and this couhcmI a 

total cessation df A^ we were no longer 

coflceeled by the clouda^^impl£/we bgcame too much ex- 
posed# and it was found the flames. 

The smoke proceeded, at. tliC' outside, and after- 

wstrds through the interior joiira of the machine. This 
hidden conflagration, which could easily have been stopped 
by moving to a distanco from tho constant fire of iho 
garrison, continued in a sffioking state for six hours, 
and did not hocoxno unmanageaUe till a^r midnight.' 
D* Ar^on had proposed to send oiit a warh anchor, by 
which the vessel might /\>e removed .froih' its dangerous 
situation. * The office charged with this commission could 
not (collect a sufilcfCnt number of sailors for the purpose.* 
In fact, panic and confusion had seized them when they 
found that the batteries were ?wt incombustible. D*An;on 
repaired at midnight to the admiral’s ship, but lie was 
referred to the general-in-chief, who was absent; he was, 
liowevt'r, informed that orders had been given to abandon 
and destroy the whole of the batteries. Only tho two fore- 
most, the Talla Fiedra and the Pastora, seem, at this time, 
to have caught fire, so ..that tho other eight might probably 
have been saved. Such is D’Ar^ou's account in lus Mhnoire 
imir sertnr d Thutoirc da Siuge de Gibraltar, which he pub- 
lished at Cadiz, in 1783, and it explains pretty clearly how 
the catastrophe occurred, without attributing it, as some 
French biographers have done, to porfidy and jealousy on 
the part of tho Spaniards. Thero was mismanagement, no 
doubt, both by tno Fremth and Spanish cotnnianders, and 
D*An;oii himself was evidently mistalf^n with regard to the 
security of his batteries against red-hot balls. .!>* Ar^on after- 
wards scr\'ed in the Fi-ciieh army at the time of the revolu- 
tion, and assisted in tho conquest of Holland. In 1 795 he 
published Consideratiofis MiUtairee et Pditiimes mr les 
Fortifications, in which ho condensed all that no had pre- 
viously written on tho subject He was made a senator in 
1799, and died the following year at his estate near Auteuil. 
(See the account of the siege of Gibraltar in Coxe's Memoirs 
of the Kings of. Spain rf the House rf Rourhon ; and 
Captain Drinkwftter’suf ccoiz/i/ qf the late Siege of Gibraltar, 
&c., T^nd. 1785.) 

AROOT, a considerable district of Hiiulostan, forming 
part of tlie (’arnatic (see Carnatic). The territory thus 
named is subdividctl into the two districts of northern and 
southern Arcot; both of which arc under the government of 
the Madras presidency. They are situated between the 
11th and 14th p.wUcLs of north lat, and the 78th and 80th 
degrees of east long. Northern Arcot is bounded on the 
north by Cuddapah and Nellorc; on the east by the district 
of Chingleput and /.he sea ; on the south by southern Arcot ; 
and on the west by the Balaghaut, the. high central table- 
land of Cuddapah. Southern Arcot is bounded on the north 
by Ihe northern division of Arcot ; on the east by tho sea 
and the Chingleput district; on the south by Tanjorc and 
Trichinopoly ; and its westerri-^bundary is ibrmed by the 
district of Salem and the Balaghaut region.. This district 
comprehended Pondicherry, during the time in which that 
settlement was in the hands of the English. Chingleput, 
the Jnghirc, or tract obtained by tlic East India Company 
in 1760 and 1763 by grants from the nabob of Arcot, iu 
return for services rendered to his father and himself, was 
also formerly included within the limits of Arcot*. 

It was doubtless owing to the frequent wars of which 
these districts were the seat, and. which .raged for so long a 
time during the infancy of tho British ^ipire in the (3ar- 
that tho condition of the country and its inhabitants be- 
‘ ithe BO deplorable. The agriculture of A mot depends for its 
parity upon irrigation; but it appeared,, upon a survey 
lo iu 1810, thatof,2698 large. tanks *4 54 ^Wo'then out of 
impair, and of sinauoi' pr^ of 

6 1 0 were UBolpsjp^rhilb tlie 
gild condi^ 
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Five yeair» after that time, in 1822, the total population waa 
slated by the Comjjany's colleotors to bo 1, 317,31^ nearly 
two -ll liras .of whom inhabited northern Aroot. / -f 

The lands thiwi|j;l|^t the districts are for the most port 
held by on iudustrintis race of yooriianry or sinall proprietary 
cultivators; eitbi^ ia leveralty, or in joint village commu- 
nities. These ckitiyators pay their pro|>oftions of the re- 
venue chargeable 4>h the land which they occupy direct into 
the treasury Of the state, witliout the intervention, cd’ any 
zemindars or gi^at proprietors, as is the case in a iCtirge pro- 
jiurtion of ,Hiiulostan. 

The wtiOle of these district w^ero', in 1 801, fbrmully c^lod 
by treaty to the East. India Company by the nabob of tho 
Carnatic, Aaitti ul Omrah. On this occasion the British 
government undertook to adjust the claims made by the 
creditors, of the nabob, for wliose satisfaction an annual 
revenue of 340,000 pagodas was set apart. Commissioners 
w ore in conseiiuenco appointed both in India and in London 
for the investigation of the claims, and these hoards- have 
been in existence and in operation since 1805, endeavouring 
to unravel the intricacies in which the accounts were in- 
volved lor fraudulent purpo.scs. Out of a sum cxcet^ding 
thirty millions sterling claimed against the estate of the 
nabob, the commissioners ha\'e set aside c:laiiiis t<i the 
amount of upwards of twenty-seven millions on the grouiuls 
of fraud, and of that very common crime in India, forgery. 

Tho northern and southern divisions of A root n<iw form 
separate <?ollcctorates under the Company. The northern 
division includes Sativaid, Pulicat , Coon goody in the Barra- 
inahal, part of Bglaghaut, and the wesiern pollams or ze- 
miiidaries. Tho southern division includes (diddalore. 

The chief rivers of the district aro the Punaiir or Puniiair, 
which rises in the province of Mysore, frum \iliieli it tbnvs 
in a south-easterly direction till it falls into the sea at 
Cuddalore after a course of about 250 miles from its source. 
The Palaur or Milk river has its source very n<*ar tliat of 
the Paiuiur, but, taking a different course, Hows first to the 
south, and then to tho north-cast, and alter a winding course 
of about 220 miles falls into tho Bay of Bengal near to 
iSadras. [For a desfU'iption of soil, productions, and face of 
the country, see Caknatic.] (Rennell’s Mnnoir nfa Mop 
of J/indostan ; Hamilton* s East LuUa (lazHtcvr ; Report, 
of Committee <f the Home of Commonti on tho AjfUirs of 
lndi(u 1832.) 

ARGOT (City). The Mussulman capital ofdhc Carnatic 
is built on the south side of tho Palaur, in 12° 54' N. bit. 
and 79° 23' E. long. It is a place of very great antiquity. 
For an Indian tbrtrcss, Arcot was a place of some strength, 
having been a regularly built citadel. Since the cession of 
the district of Arcot to the East India Company the principal 
defences of tho placo have been di?stroycd, part of the e.\- 
tensivo area of the fort has been brought under cultivation, 
and tho only use now made of the ramparts is to con- 
stituto a defence against the inundations of tho Palaur, for 
which purpose alone they arc kept in repair on that side of 
the city* 

The town, which is inclosed by walls, is almost ontindy of 
modem erection. It contains the polaco of tlie lurmer na- 
bobs of Arcof ; the principal gateway of the ))alaco is entire, 
but the rest of the building is a heap of ruins. 

Tho nabob, Anwar ed l>oen, waa kilb?d in battle, 
and tho place was taken in 1749 by Chunda Salicb, who 
favoured the French interests in the Carmilic. In two 
years, the city with its gai*ri.son of UOO men surren- 
dered to 200 Europeans and 300 Sepaliis under the com- 
mand of Captain (afterwards Lord) Clive, who had subse- 
quently to defend his conquest, which he did succoss^lly, 
against a very superior French force assisteil by numerous 
allies, and whom he obliged to raise tho .siege at tho end of 
fifty days. The fort suosequently fell into the possession of 
some natives who espoused the cause of the French, but it 
was agsin taken by the English under Colonel Coote, in the, 
beginthllR of 1760, after the bottle of Wundiwash. In 1 780’ 
it surmmmd and su^Sn^d greatly, both while 

it was m'ltii^nAs arid afterwards, through the mismanage- 
ment ^ .^'^n^b's government. Fmm, the wretched 
stete niKf%|ij^^^ihen the cii^ has been mapvering 
into the postieesion of tbb English. 
The are- MoKamiiacdans,:, wlm *spcak 

tha ;^berbod of the Falauri' which is 

heie is ikimetUnes^ nearly dry, and at other 

times> jj^ kf the rains, its. waters would inun- 
date bttf M theeittbai|Mtm<shte already described. 


Arcot is 73 British miles firom Madras,: 722 miles, from 
Bombay, 1070 from Calcutta, and 1100 from Agra. (Milfs 
Hietoty qf British India; RenneiPs vJtfmoiV of a Moft of 
Hihdostan Report of a Committee of ih^Jionse of' Com- 
mons on the Affairs of /^cf//i,.18d2.) - *v > ■ 

' ARCTIC CIRCLE. The, term arciiq w derived from 
the Greek, and signifies Uterall V; oif or belonging thff heart 
meaning the constellation of that napio. Arofii- cifr/e bad 
formerly a different signification from that which it now has. 
Among the Greeks it meant the puruUel to the equator 
which jurt t«)ucbe» the horizon, being. entirely abuvo it, and 
which therefore separates those parallcis which aro always 
above, from those which arc partly above and partly befow, 
the horizon. (See Strabo, Casaub.^p. 93) . Similarly tho 
antarctic circle (if the phrase u'ero uiK^d) Would be a patnllcl 
to the equator which touches the horizon, being entirely 
below it, and which therefiuo separates those parallels which 
never rise above, from those w'hich are partly bolcw and 
partly above, tlu; horizon. Thus every difi'ercnt lalitude bad 
a dificreiit afrclic circle ; and in the latitude in w'hich astro- 
nomy w^as first cultivated, the great bear just swept tho sea, 
and did not sot, wlxencc the boundary circlo obtained its name. 

In the modern sense of the term, it is ono fixed circle, or 
very nearly so ; and the first use of it as such is found in 
tlic celebrated treatise on the sphere, by Holy w’ood, better 
known by the name of Sacrobosco, published in tho tw elfth 
century. For the coinploto meaning of the term, we refer to 
Hav. vVccan only here briefly remind the reader that at the 
equator all days are equal ; that in going northwards from tho 
equator, tho day of the summer solstice lengthens as the laf i- 
tude increases, until we reach tho pole, where there is but 
one day and night in the ycar,,.of six months each. I'here 
must thopeforc bo some circle ef tlie globe, in the norlhorn 
liemisphcro, at whicii the longest or summer solstico day is 
just twenty-four hours ; and an opposite circrle in the soutlieni 
Jicmisplicre, at whi(!h tho sun do<?s not appear for twenty- 
four hours. The first is tho ftrrtk\ the scc.(»nd the tmtarctic, 
circle of the earth. We need hardly say, that at the day of 
• Die solstice hi the northern hemi- 

sphere, there is a day of twenty-four 
hours in length at the antarctic circle. 

Pand p (hg. 2.) are the north and .soul h 
polos of tho eartli, the. linos through 
which serve to remind ua of the earth's 
axis. A B is tho equator, and O J1 and 
OL aro the directions in wdiich tho suii 
is .seen at the northeni summer and 
\vinl»*r solstices, thaft is, the line which 
pinnls to the sun rises and fulU j^twoeu 
1 1 O ami O L twice in a year. ^ We do 
not consider the ajtpurefit motion of the sun round tin* earth, 
hecause, as the sun is always on the meridian of souu? phute, 
and any eonclusion respecting day and night druw'ii from 
one meridian holds g<x»d for any other, we may c4>uccive 




the meridian PBy^Ato move round vittt. the sun. Or, 
to Consider it in another jioint of view, instead cf supposing 
tho sun to appear to move round, let it remain M the fixed 
ineridiap, P B p A, and increase the of 

ourtli by a quantity equal to the daily the sun 
on tho equator, which/will preserve tne rotations, 

leaving us only to take notice gf the tifte aiid' fidl sun 
in tho ecliptic ; which is.th6 oausebf 1^-pccvdlar phenomena 
of tho arctic circle, O V, in the first figure, 

is supiwscd to be out right hand 

figure,. Oto 0, ih the needle, V, shall 

always be directly swn. In the figure (2.) aro 

given the Mu m, at the 

northfsm sumiiim;;; Iff WA winter, solstice. 

ThesomioiroleOV of the earth wdiighdo 


rwrnwmnm irTMWHKmTTT nwrr.r IV 1; 
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I\ot st>e the sun, nn^l th<‘ rotntion round the axis, P/), brings 
%iVi‘rv purl ottlio fartii niuler 0\ hen its muhl bejrins. 
M N and m v urn the aretie and aiitaiTtie eiixdes. By cut- 
tiller out a scnnirircle ccpial lo O V, and placing it in dit!en*nt 
positions on the soiMHid Uguiv, the tullowing will appear, oil 
u little roiisideratioii : — 

1, At tlie suninior solstice (when V isatU) all circles 
above MN will be in li^ht tor t\ienty lour hours, and all 
below m‘n in darkness and ?v'iv' versa at tlu» vvinltu* ^dstice. 

2. At tho ecpiinoxes (V is at A) e\erv circle will be in 
light for twelve hours, tirnl the same time in chirkiicss. 

It. During the passage from the equinox to the summer 
solstice iV moves from A t(» Im, at evi ry moment M>me 
circle above MN emerges entirely into liglit, ami an opptiMte 
circle below tn fi begins to In? entirely covcre<l by darkness : 
and both stales remain until the return of th.e circle U V 
in the Tiext f|uartor i>l‘ the year. And rirf‘ rvrstr for the 
passage from the t'<|uino\ to the winter solstiee (when V 
ino\es from A to W). 

4. No circle lying Ix'tweon MN ami mn is e\er entirely 
in light or entirely in darkness. 

Hence, to find th(» duration of light at nny place above 
tlie. arctic circle, that is, to find during what part of the 
year llm snn jM’rforms his <laily rotation <.*nliri‘ly al)ovc 
the horizon, lo*»k in an almanac for the times before and 
after the summer solstice, at which the fivrji nation of the 
5*uu is ecjual to tlu* polar distant ^ (or latitude suhtracu d 
from of the yiluv. Between ll\<»se two times there 

is p(M*pelual liglit. For example, the north point of No\a 
Zimibla (latitude 75', polar distance 15*^*) has perpr-tual 
liglit Ix'tween May 1 ami August 12, IS'M. For I lie time 
of pcrjictual darkness do the same with the winter solslir<’ ; 
thus there is perpiMual darkness at the al) 0 \o mentioned 
jdace from Novmnlier .'b Ih.’M, to Fehruary ib ly J5. 

The norfli p'dar distance of the ar«*tic circle is equal to 
the angle H O B, tlu* greatest ilccliriatioii <d' the sun, oi tin* 
ouLK^niTY of (he ecliptic*, ''riic siuith pol.ir di>tance of the 
antarctic^ circle; is flu* same. 'I'liis (jijantili changes very 
slightly from \cv\v lo \ear. It is as foll«>\vs: — 

.iannarv' I, ls;U, •Jlf'' 27' ;i!t"'2f» 

.lamiiir) 1, isb'., 2 I ’ 27' | 

decivasing at pn-seiit hy a\)ou1 half a secoml icvirly. 

The swciic. and antarclie eircles are the huundaries which 

separate the frigid from the noiiperafe /oiu-s, as (Iu*y are 

eidlcd. Tht* pari of the earth im lndcMl within each cifllie 
two is about per ccuit. of the whole* surface of the globe. 
Tliti best known |»oints throngii or ihmi* whicli the? arctic 
circle? passes arc (‘ape Norlli in Icc'land, the Maelstrom 
whirltiyol. the mouth of the* (Jhy, Bidiring’s Straits, and tin* 
south of Mcdvillc Island. Fni disco\cric*s of land w ithin the 
antarctic circh‘, sex; Antaicc tkj 1)c.’kaw. 

The; arctic, and antarctic* cir< les of the heavens occ'upy 
positions w'ith riispec*t to the cc-Icstial poles similar to those 
<KH*upi<jd by tbe same circles on the? earth. 'I’hus a tra\c‘ller 
going round the? arc-tic circ-le would always have* some* point 
of the celestial an tic circle dirc*ctly over heail, or in his zenith. 
But the term is hardly c‘\er c-mployed l)y astronomers. 

In all that prcci'des we ha\c taken no nolic'o of Rkfk.ac;- 
TION, the ellct*t of whicrh is to raises the? sun a little tow'ards 
tho nearest pole at every point oftln* globe, thus lengthening 
tlnyluY and diminishing iho night. In some lHtitiid(;s the 
eflc*t would he vc‘ry considerable, and w'ould increase the 
diiinlion of liglit hy as much as u day. 

AKC'TIC FOX, in zoology, a small spcf:ic8 of fox {Canis 
hiTopns)^ cH‘U^bralc(l for the beauty and fineness of its fur, 
which has long been considered a valuable article of com- 
Tnerc*e. Tin? colour of tbe fur, us is tho ctase w ith all animals 
which inhabit very high latitudes, varic?s according to the 
reason, being nlaly blue in auiimier, and pure white in 
w/inter. It is in the latter state? that the fur is most cst(*eined, 
not only on account of its c‘olour, but likc*wise bccrause it is 
of a clrtwr and finer quality than at nny other time, 'riu? 
soles of the feet also are at all seasons covered with a thick 
ceat of fur, like Uiomp of tbe common bare, which clefeiids 
them from the severity of the stmw', ami is a character hko’ 
wi^c cemmen to most other northern animals. For a more? 
clfindcMl arcovmt of the* form, habits, and uses of the Andie 
lo\. the urtiedes Fox and Fitr Tradk. 

•^'R\’dd)MYS. lSt?e Marmot.] 

A Kt lOSl A'PllV I A)S,or bear'beri‘y,is a gc»iuisc»f]dants 
till lat»-ly c'lmsidc'red tlie same as arbutus, from which it is 

S ssenludly distingnisbod by its bcTi’ies containing only from 
no lo fne, instoml of u gixjul many aeods. The coumion 


hear-herrv, A, nva vrsi, is found wild in the motintainous 
parts of l?nglaTid and Scotlaml, and generally over the whole 
of tho north of Europe. It is a trailing shrubby plant, w ith 
leathery dark green entire leaves, which are broadest at 
their upper end. The flowers arc wdiite, tinged with pink, 
small, aiul in clusters. The berries are small, and red like 
those of the hawthorn. The wdiole ])lant is so astringc?nt 
that it has Ihmmi employed hy the tanner with success, and 
also in dyeing a groyish black c<»ltmr; it is no doubt tin? 
same propc-rly which has nuuh' it cclchraled for its eliicacy 
in gravcll) complaints, and in disc?ascs of the urimiry organs. 
When cultivated it requires lo be grown in peat^'cartli. 

AKC.!'ITJ'RIJS, or <r Boolis, a star of the first magnitude in 
the <‘onsfollatioii BooU^s. Jt derives its name from tw'o 
(ii’i i'k worils, signifying the tail of tin? hear, and, though not 
in lh(» hitler < onstcllalion, it is vcr\ nearly in a. right line 
tlrawn through the two hindts* stars nf the tail and ij). 
It rises N.K. hy E. at (trccnwich, and is on tlie meridian in 
about 7 J boms afler rising : which takes place at half ])iist 
sc\cii A.M., on the 1st of.Ianuar}, and about two hours later 
Ibr the lirst of every su(*oeeding month. Its mean places an* 
as follows : 

I Kii^M Di'Cliaiiltdii. 

li ni. 

January 1, IS.'ll, U 8 5T» .T 1"*.5 N. 

January 1, 14 H S'J 2(l 2 4*2*57 

Ils annual increase of right ascension is 2'''7J1 : its annual 
decrease of ilecliiij tion l.s'-'.ni, Tliis is not all owing in 
preres>i«»n and mil at ion, as the star has a propku. motion. 
(or change of ]»lae(? j(‘lali\el\ to surroundiiig stars.) whicli 
(Mri/f. liOf/. Astrttii. S'oc.,\ul. \ p. caiiscil a dta*rcase 

both in right ascension ami di*clinatioii, as folkiws : 

Avi'vair** j o:\rly diTViMni’ of 
K. A. J*.‘. l. 

I rroV—lHOO l"-21 1"-D4 

1800— I8:i() 1"-14 1 *00 

Formerly the eonclnsion was sometimes drawn Unit Arctnrus 
was the ncari*st star lo our system, from its being a hnlliaiit 
star with so decided a prop<*r motion. This, which wa^. 
hill a faint pn snmption at Ihe linn*, is now overturned hy the 
known tact that there are much mii alter stars (/i Cassiopieuc, 
for <»xam])lt») whi(*li have much larger projier motions. 

AR('.\', (iI{<)T4X.) <)K, IV singular 4*xcaMitinn in Ibe 
mass of a hill whicli stretches into tho valley of the liule 
river Cure, a feeder of the Yonne in Franee. It is in the ile- 
partiiu?ut of the* Vonue, about ii league south tif tho little tnwn 
of ^'ol■manlon. A narrow path over a hill covered with wood 
conducts to tin* cntran<*e of the grotto, whii'h coiitJiins a uuni' 
her of ajiartmiMits, some of which aiv more than J.)iin or 
Isno lec‘t long; hut they ran-ly vise to the height <»f 20 feel. 
In the first two a]}artnieii1s an? found large hlix*ks or masses 
of stone lying in gr(‘af<*r or less profusion on tho ground ; and 
in the sei*ond apart mc'nt is also a small pool about 120 feet 
in diameter, the depth of which is not known. Its waters 
arc* c*lc?ar and fit for drinking. The apartments fartlu*!* in 
are distinguishcMl hy Ihe numlx'r and, .ariety of tlie crystal- 
lizations which either hang from the roof (stalactites), or rise 
column-like from the ground (stalagmites); they are formed 
hy the water whi(*h filters through tho ovc-r iiri-hing rock, and 
forms a dci»osit alioul the orifn-e from which it issues, as 
well as on that jiarl of tlie g^nmiid on wliich it drops. As 
the cry stallizations rising from below arc thus exactly under 
those dc*peiiding from Ihe mof, they frequently unite and 
form pillars which ajipt^ar to support the roof of- the vaults. 
Many of these crystallizations are capable of reexiiving u 
txilish. 

In the Dictionnaire Universal tUila France (Paris, 1 804-5), 
these caverns are described as abandoned stone-quarries, 
in wliich time has obliteratcfl tho traces of human labour ; 
hut the writer of the article in the Kftctja, MUhadique. 
ascribes them to tbts effect of the waters of tho Cure, (one 
channel of which, entering the hill a little above the 
entrance of the grotto, undermines anil traverses it* emerg- 
ing on the other side, and having sufficient stream to turn 
a mill,) and lo other subtc*rrnneouH waters. It is acknow- 
Icdgeil, however, that the stoin? witli which the cnthtxlral of 
.Anxerre is built was taken from this place ; and if so, the 
caxcs, to whatever their origin may be ascribi?d, bavtj lK*<?n at 
h*as| enlarged in some ])nrls by the hand of man. {Kricyc. 
Mvthodiquv : L>irt., (Jnh\ de hi France; Maltc Brun.) 
ARD. LOCH. [SecFourH.] ‘ 

AHDAGH* now a decayed village in tho county of 
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LoufjCfonl, in Irolantl, about five miles S.E. of tlie town 
of that iinrac, watt once a place of considerable imjiort- 
aio;e: us it ^ives nuuio to a barony, one of l bo .'six into which 
tlie county is divided, and to ii bi^liopric now united with 
the urchbislioprio of Tnaui. The parish, a rectory in the 
diocese of Arduj;li, had a ]it»ju lation in l«ij of 1942 per- 
sons. There is a ebureb, and some remains of the aiitieiit 
eatbedrul, wliich ajJpeLirs to ha\e been a sniull buiblinj;-, 
tboiifj'h of \cry f^rcjit anli([uily, as it is sni)posed to have 
been erected inU lon;^ after tht* c-onversion of ibe nati\cs. 
There is also a free school Ibr fifly children (thirty-two hoys 
a?id eif^htoen twenty of whom are educati?d at the 

expense of the ilean of Anlai;!!. There are two fairs, viz., 
.Aju-il a, and August jr.. 

'J'ho see of Anlauli lias undorj^ono jj^real eban^<'S. It was 
founded in the niiildb? of the fifth century; united in IfibS 
b) tin? see of Ivilmon* ; separated in Imt reunitoil in 

tho .siiiiie }eiir; aj^ain <b'tacbed in 17 11 , an<l united with 
the see of Tuain, Ihouph it is in the ecclesiastical pro\ince 
of A nnaiib. 

It is a small dit)(M\st?, tMnlaininjjf «ud> twenty-five bmicnces, 
which comjjrebcnd lhirfy-sc\cn jiari'.bcs; but it exIeiuK 
into six connli*'s. It is separatctl from the dioci'se of 
I'uani by that of Klphin, It has a dean and archdeacon, but 
Jjo ebapfer. The toinp<iralilics are destined, upon the 
vacancy of tin* se(‘, to form part of the fund I'.a* dclVa>ino 
llie expenses bitbcrlo rai.'«cd b> tlio \e.slry cess. Ardaub 
is in : 5 is' X. lal., 7 "’ . 1 !>' W. lim*;. 

ARDKA iricUhii), the heron, a of l>irds \m- 

din* whicli Liniiiviis cnmtiKdn.'nded llu* <-raiu*s and si*veral 
other divisions ihjw rorinc<l into distinct f>enera by niodrrii 
luiluralisis. M. \ icdlut I'olluwt'd Hiillbn in niaUiim Ibiir 
di\ isions of the beruiis : but TiOiiniiiick, w lio ba'«. [»aid pi*cit- ! 
liar att«nilion to lluise birds, iirraiii.a'.s them under oini mimhis ; 
and tw'* siM'llons. W'e pivl'cr, bouc\er, on a<'coiinl of its j 
distinctness, llu* anMimcnicii! of M. \ icill.a, \»bicli has been | 
jiarllN follouerl by Lessen, Diapic/, and l>a ron ( 'uv icr. 'J'bc 
fj^emis -i/v/c/z, ns limiii'tl by \'icillol, is llius (dKiractcnsfd ; 

Jbll stron}i\ straifibt, or slij^btlv cm\cd, i'oni]»rcsscd, 
acuminated, sliarp, in mo.sl species finely toothed; the upper 
mandible soniew liat cbainiclleil, and usually uoIcIumI towanl- 
llie lip; nostrils i»n the side, almost at the ha^e, slit Icnj^lU- 
wise in the groove, and half shut by a inenibrane : i'\es with 
a nalo'd <‘ircle around lln.Mii c*xtendini» to tin* liill : li-o., 

lonj;, sliMulcr, and cither balf-nnUcd ur IcaVlicrcd dow n tn the 

.shank (tar\n^) ; Ihc ninbllc ftin- in.' united t > the (»nlcr one 
by u shiU't nu'uibraiu* : tho back toe articulated inti-riorh, 
and upon the same b‘\el as the others ; tlu‘ second and third 
i|iiill featlu’rs of the \viny;s llu* loiii^cst. 

Antony^ the ‘jfcncra st*|)aral'‘d from . //vAvf, art* Aiilbro 
])oYdcs, lbdcari(‘a, (iru^, (.‘ariam i, N > c*ti<‘ora\, and (.'jruma : 
blit consi<lei'.ibli* dilfereucc of opinion sccuis to evi^-l with 
respect, to tbe.se, and a few nihcr ail ed L’encra wliiidi b.iM- 
been jiropi^scd. Tin.* bitterns, bo\ve\er, Ibou^U pnpiil.ul\ 
dislintfuislieil from the herons, cannot, we tliiuk, with imich 
propriety be separated from Ardrti. 

ARDKR 1 ].<, one of the principal towns t)f .\/crbijan, i-, 
tti 1 nat(*d, ncct>rdin*JC to .liiubert, in I N. lat., and alsuit 
It)' K. Ion. from Grtumwicb, in a fertib* plain encompassed 
by bills, at a flistanco of thirty Imurs’ march from Tanri/ (or 
Tebriz), and about seven and a half from the wo.^ho n border 
of (he (..aispian Sea. Monteith irivt's (he lat. at its ’ 

Oleariiis at .V. A chain of hills, which sejiaraies Azer- 
bijaii fnan Ghilan, keeps otl’tlie noxious wimU that pre\ail 
in tins sultry lowland ol the hitler pnninee: it is prohahly 
ill allusion to this circumstance, and to its advantay:cou"s 
situation jrcnenilly, that Anb*bil lias been snrnaineil Aha- 
flan-i l^iriiz, ‘the abode of happiness.' But still it is not a 
very healthy place, bcinj^ exposed to Kreut erhanyos of tern- 
porature. The trees about Anlehil do not bej^in to bud 
iiefore the end of April, vvhieh shows that the temjierature 
of the pittite is much affected by its position near the nioun- 
tain 9 «' The town is of importance as an eiiijiorimn in fho 
caravan trade of Tillis, Derbcnd, and Baku, with Ispahan 
and Tehcroii. In history, Ardehil is rcnmrkahle as baviny^ 
t?iven birth to the dynasty of the Sufi or Safawi rulers 
of Persia: two of the aiu'estors of thi.s family of kin^rs, 
Slieikli Safteddin an<l Sheikh Hcidcr, an* buried ben* ; 
Olid their tombs arc held in Inirb veneration, as the se- 
pulchres of saints, amon^ the Mohammedans of ibe Shiite 
«ect. Ardehil contained a fine library, which was sent to 
liiussia when tho place surrendered to Count Soukbtaline. 
Tliis library is described by Olcariutt (ii. Gilb, Amster- 


dam ccl.^. A small river, the Balulukh, runs throu^rh the 
towm, which is aiibject to inundations when the hiimv on 
the surrounding: hills bej^iiis to rnelt. The ^roat moun- 
tain of Scvcluu, next to Ararat, pi*rhups the highest in I his 
roiiiitry, is uljout. twenty four miles west of Ardehil ; its 
heiybl is rduybly coinpnicil at about I3.0k0 feet* lii the 
nei^hbourliood of Ardehil, Iheie are ,>e\cial hot and mineral 
springs. 

ARDK'l'HE, a dcpartim-nt in France, incliidin[ 3 : nearly 
the* whole of tilt* former district t)f \ i\aiais (so called from 
(be town tif X'ivier^): the reniaiiiinir part of the Vivarais, 
which is of small extent, is includcil in tho department of 
Haute Loin*. Anlcelie is boumb-tl on the iu*rlb ami north- 
wt‘st by llio di‘partments of Lone and IlanU* Li/.re, liom 
wliicb it is si.*})iiratcd by tlie ran;ic of 1 be t cn cuiies. On the 
we^it it has tho d<*partnient of l.ozcrt*, ainl tin the Minih 
that of (bird. The t‘astci‘n boiiiulary aloiij? the whole 
lenyth of (bo dt*|jarliiicnt is formed bs llie Rhone, which 
separates it from tin* dcparinieni td' Drdiiu*. Its* yirealest 
b'liylb is about hO miles liom by K. to S. by W., and its 
1)1 cadi h about 12 or I'J miles. The snperllcial extent is 
alioul 2110 F.nylisb stpiari* miles, and tlic population abeiit 
or about 1 ,*>.'» to a sf|nare iiuk*. 

'I’be ecology of this distvi«'t is of a very iuterestint? elia- 
ra»*lcr from ibo abnnd i.es* of volcanic pbeut.tmcma wbndi it 
present'. (See Vi'.i.AY and \’ivvk.vis, and Ck'vknnks.) 
The* princip.il bciylits are aloriL! the we-tern boundary of 
the dcpartnu'nt m the ebam of the Ccw iincs. Mey.i*n, 
wliieh is ju.^t on tin* biiund;u \, is feel in hei^»bt, ami 

( JerbiiT dc .Jones, from which tin* Loin* rise-,, is.jl 2 .i led. 
{Sw ( lie f JUnnitc ; and f imiii. iu (he Afni ithK’ 
/>>}' Is.l.l.) Indi'cd, (be w e-tern ]»art of the dc]);utnienl is 
i-*pial in elevation t<» almo.-t any in central France. From 
these bi. 2 b lainK descend the sir.-ains \\lii«*b by llji*ir muoii 
form the ('.nice, the the Kru*u\, :ind flic Ardcciic, 

wbieb fall into lln* Rbom* m 1 In* oi d» r MVom iiortb In .soull)) 
in wbn'Ii tlicir names occur. Ol tln*sc the .Vrdcclio aiono 
appi- u’s to be na\ ii^abh*. 'I'bo northern and w osterii parts 
• >1 il\e dejiailmcnt aluinml in er.uiiti- and Mindsfoiie, ami 
yield rich iron ore, ci>.il, clay for earthenware, and tin.* finest 
k-n.lin for ].'irc<‘l.ilii. Near I nunmn, on tho bunks ()i‘ the 
Rhone, an* several lead mines, and iinbcat ioiis <jf eop]nM- 
have )u*en obsiTVed near St. Laurent Ics Bains, in the wed- 
ern jiarl ol' the depart iiieni. 

I'lie fiwer •jphiihI.', the bank id' the Rlmne, .and in 

the soiifbern di^t^i<•l'^ near Aubemr-, pnnhiei* thc! iimllierry 
and llu* V .lie : the more nioiintaiiuMis parts v icld the cliesinut 
and the walnut, and atf-.r<l pa-tur-aLi*.* to herds o(‘ cattle. Tin; 
wines of St. Peray and I'orn.i' are mmb esteemed. Dii 
tlic loflic-i -nmniils the simw lies eiirbt months in the year; 
liic department, from it*, uiieipial **levation, li.’ia a ojoat 
\ aril 1\ ol' climate. 

The capital of ibe department is Privas (popul ition Hum), 
on the rivi r Dnve-e, an in-i 2 nilu*anl -it ream vv ha b tiows 
into the R)i«»ne. l/.VrotMilicix* (pe*pu’.iti ai ne.ir .'jcony and 
'rournnn (])t)pulalion d'iuu) arc snb pit'lis-ime.s 'ir » apitals 
of arrondi''S«‘nK*ns. But tlu*-e (tiw n-, wbicn derive nmch of 
tlunr imporlaiice IVoiii their political rank, are inlt*iior in 
population to Annonay in the norlii, aicl Aubcmisand Lt* 
Boiir^ St . .\ndeol in tin* south of t be di partnu-nt. I'lie.si* liavt^ 
respecti Vi'ly .snijO, .j(Hi0, and between lUno and .kxm inha- 
bitants, Aubenas in tin* ercal marl for t In* vv me and ■•iic*itnuts 
of Ardcclie. It has two well atfeinb'd /airs it) the year for 
the sale of silk, vvbicli tlicir mnlbcrry trees i iiable tin* inha- 
bitants to produce, 'fbe cotton manufacture is carrual on 
here: and in the neicbbumlnMMl arc dye house's, tan-yards, 
corn ami nil mills, ami silk mauni’aclorics. Near Lc Bourf^ 
Si. Andeol are tin* n*mains of an aiitient temple ol tho 
Gauls, ainoiio wlncb ar<? some nearlv defaced bas-redtefa. 
For other of the places ahovc -men tinned, see. Privas, A R- 
(iKNi iKiiK L\ Tournov, uiid Annoivay, Thin. department 
i.-^ in the bishopric of Viviers, a small towii on the Uhone, 
a littlt) north of (he Boiirff St. Andeol already noticed. It is 
within the jnrisdictfon of tho Caur Tinyufe (A'isizc Court) 
of Nismes; and semds three nieiii hers ti> the Cdiaiuber ol* 
TIeputies. The inbabilants are said to bo iL*noraiit and 
superstitions. (Malte Bnin ; Balbi : Dift. (jvn^. de hi 
I'ntitrr ; Enryr, Mr/hotifyur.) 

ARDFA'H E, a riv(*r of France, which rises in i!r*('»' 
venues, and llow's first to the E. then to the S. or S. hv W., 
ami then turniinr S.K, empties itself into tin* Bhonc i’ htile 
above Pont St. Esprit (D. of (rarJ), fonniiif*’, in the lower 
I part of its course, tho boundary of the depart meni of Ar^ 
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ili'cho. This stream is perhaps about sixty milo^ loufx, 
but is not uavijti'ble lor luori) than about tcu miles. Iho 
river parses un«Ier the natural bridge of Are, about eighteen 
nr twenty miles above its oiitfal. Thi^ natural bridge eon- 
sists of a’ very hard greyish liine-.-tniie mek, forming an areh 
through whieh the river tlows. 

It has been used as a passage over the river ever sinee 
the Roniau cniuiuest. Tlie road way is elevated nearly 200 ! 
Krenrh, or 212 English feet above the surface of the water. 
The areh has an elevation of iiinety Freneli, nr betwt'i ii 
uinety-five and uinety-six English fetd, and thn breadth near 
the biise is about Ereneh, or 173 English ii-et. T-be 

length of Ibis tunnel or areh is not giveti by our autlmrilies. 

Geographers have spoken of it as originally a work ol na- 
ture, but ja rfnf toil bv the baud of man. *^1 he writer ol the 
article Ardrrhc in the VMvijrlojndiv Mvthndniitr ((u'nir, 
Vht/slqfir}^ is of opinion tluit tii*^ river has worn this passage 
Ihrou'jh tlie rocks round whieh it onci* took itse» urse ; ha\irig 
fir>t eilected a sinall ojiening, and gradually enlarged it. 
On the idlier hand, IMalte Bruii (GVf<gyv//j///c rnircrsrtir) 
allinns that the areh does not t'xhihit any marks of the rock 
having bet'll worn away by the stream ; and denies, not (»nly 
that the rivi-r originally funned, hut e\en that it has at all 
('idarged the opi niug. lie eonsiders it a mniiral einerii 
formed by the tloea\ of the roek on tlu* hank ol tlie ri\(‘r: 
and oliserves, that a tendency to decay one of the ( ha- 
raeteristies of the kind »)f limestone which composes the 
mass. Mrt}in{hi\ti(’ : Malte Ihairi.) 

.\Rl>KK‘(or ATnE10)KK), a iiiarki't town, in tlie 
barony of A nice, county of [.oulh, Ireland, forty thriH* nnler. 
N. by W. of 1)nl»hn, on tin* l.itVord and Derry road. It is 
pleasantlv situated on the riviT J >ee, which is a small 
stream uniting its waters with tho>e ol’ llie J agan, and 
llowing info the Jnsli .^ea. The town had in IS'JI a popu- 
lation id’ piu-sniis. and the n'^t id the paii^li contained 

177.3, The living is a \icarage, wliiidi has hi'eii imi(e«l I’roin 
time immciin'rial with tho^i' td' SluMili-, Snn'rniort*, and 
Stackalleii, and friun a latt'i- period with the rectiny and 
vicarage id’ Killdi-moek, The uniteil ]»ari'.hi‘S art* in tht? 
diiM’cse and provinci? of Armagh. There art* in the tiiwn 
iwi* schools tm Eiasnms Smith s foundation, one <*ontainiiig j 
<‘ighty lour ho\ and the idlu*r eighty girls, on the l.ancas* i 
terian s\stt*in ; tin re i-* also a dispc n-ary. I 

Ai’iltai rt'tnnii'd Iwo nn'iuhers ti> the Irish Parliami'iil, but ; 
lo^t its franebi'-e with the I’uiiUi : it has fi'iir fairs in the ’ 
year. It givtjs the tilh.* of bartui to the Eraba/tm family, j 
earls of Meath. ' 

Anlee was antiently a walled town, and defended also h) 
a siroiig casth*, erected hy Roger di* Pippard, lonl of 
Athei-ilce, ahiUit the close of the twelfth ta* the beginning tif 
the ihirlci iith century. Tln*re were two uumastie. estahlish- 
un*nts here; an In^'-pital for ( houehi*il Friars, lollowiiig tin* 
ruh? of St. Augustin, hannh'd in l*Jt»7 hy the ahove-meu- 
tiiUied Roger ih* Pip])ard, and a Carmelite friary, the 
ehureh i»l’\vliieh, lilh'd with nn*n, wauiien, and <-liililreii, was 
hnriieil hy tln^ Scots and Irish iiinler Edward Em(*e in 
l.'tl.'h Near tin' town is a reiiiarkahle mound eall(*d Casth* 
Guanl, of ninety fei*t pt'rpeinhcidar height, rd)0 fi*i*t in eirenit 
at tin* base, ami 1-U» lei*t at the summit. It is tasti'hilly 
]>hmt»*d, ;iml is surrouinled hy a deep and wide tn*nch, or, 
according !•> idher ae<*i>imts, a double dit<'h and \c.llinn (/. v. 
emhaukinent). Tlie remains of two strin tnre^, one seeni- 
ingh a <*asth' or lower, and the other a kind of parap(*t, 
an; on the summit. Tliese inoinnls, whicli the Irisli call 
nitfi.y, and attribute to the Danes, are more luinn roiis in 
tin* ciuinly of Louth than in any olln r <\>unry. (Carlisle’s 
Dir), itf Irriit/id ; Tntrr//ri \s Xrfr duidr thn^ui^h 
Irrliind, ^V. ; Heaiifoii’s Mf ui.iifa Mtip f‘f I ndand, \r.) 
53' .'jO' N. hit , n” 30' W. long, from (Jrei*nwich. 

ARDEN, the woodland district of the county of War- 
wh k. This name, w hif-h, from its oeeurrence in the northern 
part of France and el.sew hi*ri* [--ee AnnnNNi.sJ, we m:i> sup- 
])ose was a common Celtit* designation f(*r a forest, was given 
to this most e.xteiisive of the anticnit Rritisli forests. It is 
said to have rea<*h<*d from the hanks of the Avon to the Trent 
on the north, uiid It) the Severn on the W'osf ; an«l to have 
hec*n hounded mi the east hy an imaginary linn from Burton 
upon Trt'ul tu High C!ross, the point of intersection of Wat- 
liiig Street and the Foss -way on tlie border of W^irwiekshiro 
and Leicestershire. Drayton, ill hia * Poly-tdhioii,' (the 
13th song,) .says. 

That »i)i«hty Anh'ii lu*ia. 'a Iht hi'itftit of ; 

llv' i>ue liiitid k)ucliiiij( Trent, the uthcr SovtTu'ii sidt*. 


Upon tho division of England into shires, this immonsci 
wild was divided between dilfereiit counties, and only that 
part whieh was included in Warwickshire retained its naine : 
though perhaps ‘ Doan,’ the name of a forest on the borders 
of Gloueestershire and Moiimoiitlishire, may be a r(*lic of it. 

.Although there is no longer a eonliniious fort*.st in this 
distri<*t, yet it is still the best wooded part of the county, 
affording plenty of timber, consisting of almo.st ail kimls [»f 
forest trees, but especially oaks. 

Se\<*riil places preserve the name, as Ileuley in Ard 'ii 
ITamptou in Ardmi, ice. (Drayton’s ruh/-nlhin?t^ with Si l 
den’s illustrations; Hratifirs af Kti^Utnd and llafrs; 
Marshars Urrinc of the A^riruftiiral Urf;or/s a/ t hr Mid- 
land ('nf/nfirs.) 

ARDENNES, a mountainous, or rather hilly region on 
the nortluTU frontier of France, between the riN(‘rs Meii-e 
ami Moselle, sitmitt'd partlx in France, in the (iratid J.)iie]iy 
of I.uxemhourg, in the lth(*nish jirovinei’s of l*nissi;i, and in 
B(*lgiuni. Tin* name of the region is aiilient ; the Aidu- 
i eiiiia Siha is mentioned hy Julius Cie-ar ( 7^'//. (ia//. I. v. \i.; 

I hy Strabo {Dmur. 1, iv.), and hy '^Faeitiis (Ann. I. hi. 4J). 

! .\rdennes is tin* name of one (•! the northern d(*par!nieuts m 
I the modern Mihdivision of I'^r.inee, and is a part «>flhe auliml 
I provinces of Picard} and ('hampagm*. 'I’he .Ardcniics, or, 

I as the reuion is sometimes called, tlu* For(*st cd’ Ardenne-^, 
extends from the hills of Thieraidie in jheanly, on llu* Iclt 
; of tlu* Meuse, to those of tlu* Flaiites Fagues and the hanks 
I ol’ tlie rixcr R(M*r, in tlu* form of a half nuM>n ; and the hilly 
! ])art,^oftlu* Dueln of lAixemhoiirg, as widl as the ruountaiiituis 
! distriel called the Eifel.w hii’h extends to tlu* Rhine, aetl con- 
tains nunu'i'viiis extiiu’t volcancf>, belong to the same sx sti*in. 

• I’lu* nu*:iii elev ation of tlu .Ardennes, according to Dumont 
■ (Mrnfftirr stir la I 'f>n\/ilt/fii>n Pht/^itfiir flt‘ la Dronnrr dt‘ 

! L/i'izr, Ihaixi'lli's, is.JJ), is about 470 metres, or l.‘>40 Eng- 
lish i''*<*t. aho\<* the levi’l of the sea : its higlu'sl point. La 
Bara pie Michel, is (i.sO metr<*s, or 2‘J30 feet. The mountain 
Sehneifel, in tlie I’lixiroii-* of Prum, ae<*onliug to Sleinin 
ger, is 21.ig feet. Omalius d 1 1 alloy, in his Mnnoirrs (irn- 
/o^^/\y//cv, ohserxes, that the Arth'iuu's alVord a proof that the 
dire<*tion i4' streams is not alwaxs a sure imlieatioii ol’ tho 
geiu*ral slope of a eoiintrx : tliat llu* table-land of Langn*s, 
in the department of the Haute Marne, which forms llu* 
xvaler-slu‘d of rix ers whicli linw^ into the North Sea, the At- 
hiiilii*, and the M(‘dit(*rraiu'an, has, on that account, been 
ci»nsi<leri‘<l an one (d’ the nuist elevated parts nf France, and 
that it has been supposed that, from that point, there is a 
-slope to thi* north, xve.st, and .south; that llH»tal)hj lanil ol‘ 
Langres is laily 1 I'.i.j li'et above the level of the sea, 

I whereas llu* ri\<'r Mc'usi*, which rises at liie i’oot of it, tra- 
i verses, between Me/ieres and (iixet, 13() miles to tho mutli, 

I a table-land which has an elevation of more than 104(1 feel. 

' 'riu? Ardennes, although a high region, cannot he called 
1 mountainous ; llu*re are extensive tracts where only very 
' low hills or gentle undulations are observed. But in lho.se 
; parts xvhi< h an* traversed hy tlie more coiisideriible rivers, 

' such as the l\li*u-t*, the Semoy, the Oiirte, the Sure, the 
: Wargi', and the Roer, tile surface is broken into a multi- 
tude of valleys, and extreme?!}’ deep a id often very narrow 
gorges, with sl(*ep sloping or precipitous sides, 050 f(.;el bigh. 

. Tlu'se gri*at water <*ourses form, as it were, ])rincipal trunks 
from whieh a mini her of secondary valleys branch off, furrow- 
ing the whole surl’aei* of llu? neighbouring country. Thus 
the Ardt'iiiu's contain both hilly and Hat districts ; hut theso 
. last iire lofLy tahh*-lands, having tlie same general tdevation 
ahoxx* tile sea, and being composed of the same materials. 

• Tlie prevailing rocks of the Ardennes are clay-slate, 
granx\ack(*-slate, grauwacke, conglomerate, quartz-rock, and 

, qiiartzose sandstones in various modifications of colour and 
: inteiual ^tnl<•ture, xx ith now and then, but very rarely, some 
I thill beds of limestone and of caleareous congloineratea. 
i Tlu'se ro<*ks are in strata generally bearing N.E. and 
i S. W.,‘ often highly inclined, soiii(?tiiiies vertical, hut seldom, if 
I ever, hurizoiilal. They maintain a considerable uniformity 
j both of composition and stratification throughout large tracts. 
The slaty rocks are abundant, and afford, in some places, 
exeelleiit roofing slates ; there arc extensive quarrie.s of 
these along the hanks of the Meii.se, and they are carried 
to great distances from the facility of the river-navigation. 
ExcclU*iit whetstones, both for coarse and flno cutlery, are 
largely exported. Tlie Ardennes have liitherto proved but 
poor in metallic substances except iron ; but the lead-miiLCS 
of Longvillv and the antimony -mines of Goesdorf were pro- 
ductive. Near Lierneux, uii oxide of manganese is worked 
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fe a mine open to the day. On tlio borders of the region people about the present town of Rbeimft)* In anotber 
t)wards the west there arc sonic rich iron mines. The celc- place {Comnipnt. dtt B, G. lib. vi.), ho 8peak.s of it as ‘ the 
brated mineral waters of Spa issue from these slaty rocks. largest furest in all Gallia/ and says, * that it stretches 

Tin; country ot the Ardennes is in general sterile; and even from the banks ef the Rhine and the country of the Treviri, 
in the best part of it, which eeiislitiites the French depart' to the lands of the Nervii' (who dwelt in the present country 
nicnt of Ardennes, there is only about a tliird of the land of Flanders), ‘and extends above 500 iiiilos in length*.’ 
in cuhiviilion. The! cure vast heaths and extensive marshes But this measure is so great that some ern^r in the text has 
which can only be approached in the three driest months of been suspected. In some <b)cuuients of the Genuan em- 
tlu; year. These licatlis are calk'd Fagnes, and the most pirc of the dates 1001, 100:1, a.d., the name Arduenna is 
elevated part of the region on tlu; south-east is called J.es applied to a eaiitf)U of Westphalia bordering on the dio<\'sc 
TI antes Fagnes. There are extensive forests of oak ajul of Paderborn. If the word signified a fc»rest fsee AankNj. 
]>eech ; more rarely, of alder, ash, and birch. Pines and firs it acreouiils for the fact that the Roman goddt'ss of fon;sis, 
oecur but seldom. The people of Belgium, living on the bur- Jliana, appears sometimes »vitli the epithet Anluenna : and 
dersnf the Anleuues, call them the iVe//r-/V/, that is, Noir- Moiilfaucoii sliows tliat a sinierstilimis belief in this goddess 
Piif/.s\ ‘black country/ because it <*ontains no limestone, and existed in the Ardennes till the thirteenth century, 
bt'causc; the only grains cultivated arc; rye and dwarf oats. Strabo spt.'uks of it as a large firest, consisting of not very 
Around the villages there are patchc;s of laud whioli have lofty trc(;s. (Grr/^. lih. iv.) Though now much reduced, 
been brought into cull i vat ion hy mc*aiis of a proc’c'ss of paring it renders tlie department which l>ears its Jiaine one of 
and burning, called c.s\o/7o"c ; it consists in taking otf the the best wooded in France. It oceupics a considerable 
turf aiui burning it on the ground, and by this process tin* extent on the lianks of the Meuse below Charlcville, and 
soil is reiidt red capable of yurhling three successive crops : encompasses the plain in which the town of RiMToy stands, 
the first y<‘ar, rye. generally of a very g;f»od (piality ; tin; The timber whh^U it ruriiishes, besides supplying the forges 
second } ear, oats ; and the third year, potato»‘s ; hut after or maiinlactories, forms one of the <*]iu*r articles of eom- 
tlu-se rrops liu\e been got otf the land, it must lie fal- meree. The agricultural produce of the department is not 
low for six, twelve, or even twenty yt^ars. Meadows snllieient to supply the wants of the inhabitants. Their 
ami regularly cultivated lamls oeeiir only in the valley^, timber, slates, metals, and woven fabrics are exehangtMl for 
The rearing \)f cattle, sheep, ami liorses, is <*aiTied on to a the corn and m iue of more IVn tile tlistricts. The soutlmrii 
great extent. The inntlou is celi'brated for its exet'llenci*, parts eontain the iiio'^t pasturage and c*orn lan»l. 
blit the \vt>ol is not in sncli high repute. A great deal of The I'hief manufacture?, carried on in this department are 
e\\(*-milk cln ese is maile. The oxen, sheep, ami horses are of cloth and wotilleii stnllV, at Sedan ami Relhel ; cutlery, 
(»f a small breed. Tiie lianly and valualile Anlemu's ponies hardwares, nails, ami fin* arms, at ( dnirloN ille : leather, 
and litth; horses appi'iir to ]>e indigenous. They \m; re as which is in gooil repute ; hosiery, hats, serges, iv^c. 
highly e'»l(‘iaued in antieiit times as tliey are in tlie present The <*hief town?» are Mc/ieres, the capital (population 
(lay; for at the time of the invasion of (iaiil by the Romans, ^tOOO), Rethel (popnlalion OOUo), Roemy (population 
the cavalry of the Treviri, in which this particular breed or lOHO), Sedan (population l;>,t)0u), ami \ouziers([jopn- 
was employed, was esteemc'd iho best in (Jaul. lalioii iimler all wl.adi are seat'> of sub pnd'eets ; 

AKl^FNNF.S, a ih’pai'tmi'iil in the north of Fram'i*, on | Ciiarleville (population which is hcparated ti'oiii 

llu* frontier. It lioiimled on llit* N. and N.K. Iiy the ■ Mi'zicres oiil} by tlie I^Teuse ; and (iharlenioni, with (^ivet, 
kingdom of Belgium, K. by the departmi'iit ofMc'use, W. ! Notre Dame, a/id Gnet St. 11 ilaire, which form one town 
by that of Aisne, and S, bv that of Maino. Its h'ugth is ; with a i)o])nlation of about KXMi. Sevc'ral of tbc'C being 
ainuit si\t.y-fui! inih'S N. and S., and its bn'adtli sixlv miles ! o)i the frontier are forlilkd,— ^le/icres, Ro<to), Sedan, ami 
from F. to \V. Its superficial exti'iit is Kiiglish srju.iro j Charleinoiit with the Givets, For a. further account of 

miles, and the po]julati()n about *2S‘J,(»U0, )»eing about 141 ! these towns, set* Cii \ULKVihi.K, (.Jharj.kmoxt, Mi-.'/.ihKKs, 
to a s(juare mile. | Rkthki., Rocuov, Skdan. 

This department is t raverseil by ridges wbien may bo re- j This deiiartUK'iit is im lmh'd in tin' arebbisboprie j»f 
garded as ri'inote braiiehes of the Vosges, and which se- ' Rheims, ami is under the jurisdiclion *4' the f’o///- Bfit/it/ti 
[larali; the waters of the basin of the IVleiise from tho-^e of; (.'V.'.sr/.i; Court) of Metz. It sends lliife members to the 
the Seine. The slreatns W'hich How from tlu* N F. slopes ; ( hainherof l)«‘|Hiti(*s. (MalU! Brun ; Balhi ; Enrijt'. d/c* 
of the.se ridges fall into tlu; M<;nse ; the Bar (which is thfitliqur ; Dirftnn. th' la 7'/*u//ce, &c.) 

navigable for s(‘Veral miles) jiist below DoiieluTy, thi' AKDKSIllR. [ S«‘e S assanio v: ] 

\ enee, ami tin; Sonnonne, near Meziores, ami the Faux and A RDFKRT, e.illed antiently ARDART, ARDFKART- 

Ihe X'iroin, a consid(M-ahle way farther down. Tiie Meuse it- ■ BRKNN, or ARDBRF.INN, a deeaved city of [relaml. in 
self traverses the department in a direc-tion S.E. and N.AV, \ the Icirony of ( huimanriet*, eoniily of Kerry ; ISJ Kiigh''li 
nearly parallel to. and not very far from Iht; Bidgiaii frontier; ■ miles S.W. by W. from Dublin, and about four N.N.W. of 
it. then turns more towards the N., and waters a portion of tin; Tralee. Although now mmdi redueed, its iornier import- 
Fn;iich territory which projeels into the kingdom of Belgium, j jincc ami its ei)is(*o]j;il rank entitle it to notice. The ‘^ce 
It reeeivc's the ahoveineiitioned streams on its left bank : on j of Ardlert was erected in the fifth eenturv, ami was so c.iily 


the right it receives the Semoy, which has the greater part ; 
of its course in the Belgian territory. The Aisiie forms an : 
arc in the southern part of the department, (lowing in a j 
direction which may be described ns, on the whole, K.S.K. , 
and W.N.AV. ; it receivo.s the Vanx on its left bank from ! 
the range of heights above alluded to; and falling into the 1 
Oi.se, far heytmd the limits of the department, ultimately ! 
joins the Seine. Its navigation begins at Chateau Portion. 1 
a little before it leaves this department. Some of thi* other | 
feeders of the Oise rise just on the caste. ii border of! 
Ardennes. ! 

The elevations in this department appear from their steep ' 
de<di\ities and rugged suinniits to be more lofty Ilian tliey : 
really are. They afford excellent slates, ecjual in tjuality 1 
to those of Angers, though not so de(;p in colour. {Knri/c. 
MHhnd,; Geofr. Physique^ Audoisks.) Slate and stone I 
arc (quarried to a considerable (’Xteiit. Coal, iron, and somi; , 
lead, are also worked: the great (piantity of wood wliich 
the department produces, furnishes fuel ior eonsklerahlc 
iron works. 

These heights were once covered w ith an iimncnse forest. 
Cmsar {.Comment, dc U, G. lib. y.) descrihes it as spreading 
‘in vast extent through the middle oi the country ol tht; 
Treviri (people of the ciiocese of Treves, now iucludecl in the . 
Prussian Grand Duchy of the lAUver Rhine), from the river I 
Rliiue to tho beginning of the territory ol the Reiui (the | 


united with that of iVghadoe that tluy nnw form hut 
tHu; dioeehc, compreh<'iidiiig th(‘ county of Kerry and part 
of Cork, and containing eighty-eight parishi‘>, and l«>rty- 
niiie benefices. In loii.'t, tlie uiiiU'd sees were added to 
that 'jf Limerick, hut w ithont incorporatitoi. The chapler 
of Ardfert consists of live dignitaries, viz., dean, preceiifor, 
chancellor, treasurer, and archcle..t‘on, hut no ])rcljcndaries ; 
only the andideacoii of Aghadoi; Juis a stall. The live 
dignitaries above iiieiitioneil have (lie cure oi smils in the 
parisli of Ardfert, and contribute each one-fiflh to the 
curate’s salary. The parish ehureh .M?rves us the cathedral, 
and is the rc'lie of a very extensive edilici;, the rest of which 
was demolished in the wars of 1(> ll. 

The ruins of tho nave and choir arc twenty-six yards long 
and ten broad. There are the remains oi an aisle on the 
south side, and there was probably one on the north : ide,'whi<*U 
was rehiiiit not long before the demolition of the ehureh in 
Ui ll. Tovvard.s the west end of the cathedral, there are two 
detaidied chapels, said to have belonged to the dignitaries ot 
the euthedral, one of them hearing marks of reimtle anti' 
quity. Opposite the west door was formerly one of the an- 

• As Uic Ritman miV wiis aIxiiiIIV I2thiinf our uiUo, llu! ilistam-i* ^ ill in* iiIm'iC 
4.'>H iiiilcK— wliirh is iiiino.ssihli* : ft*! it is Iktlh* Ui.iii iM-O Kt»ni o. 

iml»*s Vroin the Kliiiic at Strusiiur^ t*» the **»>ast ol' I’lauiU’i*. Vo'l Sii-iin* 
vxjirrssly says, Uuj I'orost was i»i)t urthe I'Xtuiit ^iiich siaut* \yitt is 
il. mfiitioniii;; 4000 Mtaiiut as llic uxug^uratiMl iliniruMons. m1i'h*Ii an' *h|U.iI lu 
CJiCsar’s muiisumucut. Kighi i»tadU uro etjuhalrnl to oi'<* R<»uian ujilc. 
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ticnt TOUTHI towor» (soo Antrim town) nearly a htmdred 
foct lii«h, and built inustly of a dark kind of marble; but 
this foil in the ye;ir 1 770 or 1771. The area of the cathe- 
dral is cro\v(le<l with tombs, on one of which is the oftigy of 
:i bishop rudely sculptured in relief. 

Ardfort was once the capital of Kerry, knd had a iini- 
v<*rsity of high repute. The bishops were anticntly called 
bishops of Kerry. St. Brendan, or Brandon, to whom the 
cathedral was dedicated, creeled a sumptuous abbtn' here 
in the sixth century, but it was burned, as well us the town, 
in 1UH9. The town suiTered a similar fate again in 1151 
and 1179, on which last occasion the abbey was entirely de- 
stroyed. 

within the demesne formerly belonging to the earls of 
Glaudore and barons of Ardfort (titles now extiiiet) are the 
remains of an antient monastery, torming a most piclurescjiio 
addition to the grouiitls. 'i’hose remains, according to Sir K. 
C. Hoare, w ho visited them in J uly, 1 .SUfi, c‘>nsist of the tower, 
nave, and a great part of the cloisters, whieh arc in tolerable 
prosorvalion.^ Tlie architecture of the building does not ho- 
sjjoak a very antient date. There is some dilfereuc*? of 
opinion as to its origin; Smith {Nat.atuf (-ir, nf 

Knrrtj) ascribes its foundation to Thomas, of Kerry, 

in 1‘233, in which he is followed by An-hit.ii' (Momisi. 
Hihf^rn.); others ascribe it to a baron of Kcri \, in l 
It is thought to occupy the site of the thrincr 1110101*^1017 
founded by St. Brendan, and was destroyed when the town 
was burnt in the years 1089 and 1 179. 

nierc are three fairs in the year. The popnlatien anunuitod, 
in 1821, to 029 in tlio town, or 2 ISt m lla^ whole parihli. li 
was a parliamentary borough boforo the Union, and :;enl 
two members to the Irish House of <.!niiiiiniMs ; it is still 
governed by a p(»rt reeve and Iwehe biirgc .sscs. In IKJi, 
there was an Hibernian Society school of forty hnys and 
t\vi‘nty-ono girls. Cy'iiP 19' N. lat., long. 9^ 39 \V. iVijin 
Grci'iiwicli. 

Ardtert is so near tho sea, that single trees, or even rows, 
are destr»jycd by the wind : yet there art? One plnniations in 
the grounds oftho late Earl <»f Glaudore. 

ARDCiLASS, a town in Ireland, in the barony of Lccale, 
coimty of Down, a short distance E. !») N. ofthe ti)wn of 
Killough, wlii(di is 190 tnilt*s N. liy E. of Dublin. It lies 
upon the rust side ofllu* tongue of bind wliirh .sr]>iirates the 
bay of Kiilougli from that, of Arrlglass: the road between 
till.’ two towns lejwU round tlu’ brail of the first -11 an ird of 
Ihr-so hays, a distancr of alMiui iivr niiles, bnl this may he 
very much shorlciicd by crossing the sands when tho tide 
permits. ! 

Ardgbiss lirs on a small rocky hay or crock about ir>9 
fatlioins wide, and I'Xtrmling, at high water, 500 lathoms 
inland, with tbrrr m* four ^.andy coxrs along its ^ 5 hores, di- 
vided from each i.»lher by rocky lc<lgos. Tho outer of tliesc 
ledges op the west side has been built up so as to form a 
kind of pier, at tlu; t?xtremily of whieh is a light honsti ; 
and as there are always thrijo or four fallioms water at the 
entrance, it may be run for at night, oven at low water. 
Tho harbour is, however, far frmn secure wdicn the smitb- 
east wind, the most violc'iit on this mast, sets in. {Ih’pnrf 
t\f the (yt)wmhstonfir.s' uf fris/t Jnf 1822.) It is 

inhahitod chiefly by fishermen. The population of (he 
xvhole parish was only 979 in the year 1821 , the inhahitanls 
of tho town not being discriininati’d. It is the centre* 
of one of the districts or atatioii.s into which the Irish 
fi.sherics are divide<l. In the year ending the jtli of April, 

1 830, tiiere were employed within the district 208 sailing 
and 300 row-boats; 2-1 H fishermen, and probably about 
.300 tillier persons, as fisb-curors, net makers, coopers, sail- 
makers, and other artificers connected with the fishorie.s. 
and depending on thorn for support. In i 822 there were 
two packets to Hit? Isle of Man. The harbour has hcon 
within a very few years suhslantially repaired by W. Ogilvv, 
Em|., and goveiTimcnt luive lately made a grant towards 
the erection of a pier. Tiu re is in the town a seined on the 
foundation of Erasmus Smith, the school-house for which 
was built by Mr. Ogilvy : it contiiinetl in 1826 about 120 
pupils, half of whom were boys and half girls. 

Ardglass was once a corporate town of considerable im- 
portance, both us a seat of corniuerct? and a military post. 
In the time of Queen Elizabeth it was, next to Newry and 
Down, the principal place in the county. Some authorities 
make it tho second towm for trade in all Ulster, Currick- 
fergus being the first. Sevcriil remains attest its furnicr 

A T'fnrT'fBr ;■ 


and 20 broad in tho clear — (250 foot long and 24 bmod, 
according to Seward, Topog. Hibem,, which are probably 
the exterior dimensions,) - is situated clo^ byt tho harbour, 
and washed by tho sea on tho north end anU tho cast side. 
On that side there are only spike-holes ; but on tho west 
side, or front, are sixteen areneci stone doors, alternating with 
fiflecn sauure windows ; tliere are also three towers, tw'o 
connected with the building, tho third, now a little detached, 
hut whieh probably at first constituted one extremity, as 
the remaining two towers occupy the centi-u and the otlier 
end of tho building. Tho whole building has been divided 
into small apartments in two ranges, one over the other, 

I with a staircase in tho centre. The lower rooms are about 
seven foot high ; tho upper, six and a half; there is a small 
I water-closet in each of tho latter, the drain running down 
lin*ough the wall into the se.a. The towers have each llirce 
rooms, ten feet stiuare, with broad-llagged (luors supported 
without any limbers. The building is surmounted with a 
battlement, at least on the side next tho sea. 

I'his .singular erection is termed by tho inhabitants the 
‘ new^ Works,’ although they have no tradition os to its use, 
which, however, its construction seems sufficiently to point 
ont. It appears to have been intended for the .secure deposit 
and sale ofthe goods of .some merchants wdio came from la?* 
yond sea. About ten feet from the south tower of this build- 
ing is a srpiare tower, forty feel by thirty, (w’o know not 
whi ther thcM’ are the insiile or the outside dimensions, but 
we beliexo them to be the latter,) consisting of two stories, 
aiul ( ailed Horn Tower, from the (jiianlity of horns of oxen 
ah'l (leer found about il. It is thought to have been the 
merclianis* dimng-hall and kitchen, from tlu' fire-pUiccs and 
other inarUs about il. 'riiere an? at Anlglass three ca.stles, 
call(.’d King's Uaslle, Cowed (or Coud) Castle, and .Iordan’s 
Castle. 'I'he la.st, though not sti largo us King's Castle, is 
a liiu’r building than aii) of the rot. In tho great rebellion 
of'i’xroiic (in the n’ign of Elizabeth) it was defended by 
Simon .Iordan, the owner, ior three years, until the gar- 
rison was reliexed by tin* I.nrd Di'])nty, Ahaniljoy'. 

'Idle parish of .Ardglass is in tho union ii.e. nniti'd 
parishes) of Bally philip, in the diocese of Dow n, and eccle- 
sia.-tical jiroviiice ol‘ .\nnagh ; but it has been erected into 
a pi’rpetiial curacy, and a new church built, 'i'he old chinch 
of .Vnlholl was tlu? parish church, hut was deseerati'd by 
t!i(? dreadfid nui'^sacre of the whole (‘ongregalioii at tho 
Cliristnias rnidnighl mass by the septs (clans) of tlic M*Car- 
tancs. {A iftient und Prvufnit Sittip ttj' ihr Co/(;//// nj' Ihttm ; 
Seward's Tnpn^r. Hfbf rnuut ; Parhiitut^ntanf Ptnwrs.) 

A R 1 )N AM U RC HAN. [See A u r; v r. i-. s i' 1 1 11 k . ) 

ARDUCH, a village in Scotland, in tlu* di'^trict of Stralh- 
allaii, county of IN'i lli, w here there are the remains of a jier- 
nianent liomaii station, supposed to hi? in tlie most p(?rfect 
pre^erva^ion of any in the island, and tlie traces of throe 
tmnporarv Roman camps. Tho station is on the right of 
ll)o great military road from Stirling through Cricil’ to the 
north Highlands, and closi* upon the little riv(?r Knaick or 
Knaig, a feeder ofthe Allan, which falls into tho Forth. 

This station is supposed, by Gein ral Roy, to Im tho 
Uind'.nii of Riidiard of (..'irencesti?r ; and to have been 
fniinded by Agricola in om* of his northein campaigns, per- 
ha]).s in tlic fourth. It was on a road carried by tho Ro- 
man.s from the wall crc(*.tcd liy tlioui botwooa the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde into Strathmore beyond tho Tay, and 
which crosses the river Knaig immediately below the sta- 
tion. The accompany ing plan, from General Roy’s Military 
Anfitittilirs af the Rnmuns iff Rrifaift, will show' tho groat 
pains taken to strengthen it. Its form, according to the 
general jiractice of the Romans, is rectangular; its dimen- 
sions are about 509 feet by 130 within the entrenchments; 
and its four sides nearly face tho four cardinal points. 
On the noith and cast sides, where the works arc most per- 
fect, there arc fi\c ditches and six ramparts. From the 
nature of tin? ground the direction of tho outer rampart 
varies, hut the aggregate hveadth of the works on tho oast 
side, wht?re interMictcil by tin? line A B, is about IHO feet, 
and that of the W'orks on tho north side, whore iiilorsected 
by tho line C D, is more than 270 feet. The proatoriura, or 
general’s (juartor, is near the centre, hut not in it; it 
is a rectangle, and almost a s(|uaro, having its greater side 
about 70 feet, but its sides are not parallel to those of the 
station. On the south side of the latter tho works have 
lieen much defaced by the process of cultivation, and 

* A monk of Wviittiimstor. aiithdr nf a llifitory aud Map of Homan Britain, 

fTOwfftOfTTm «i.TWL"TrTi(y Jh TTl n5?Wil Wft rrfP rMrVil'i.Ttli rwni* rtiPrM»,TfiW(r,Mnll <lTrr. Pinr. 11 
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I'Un iinil Suclkma of the Itoman Station Lfndum* At Ariloah* ia StralhAllan. 
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uii tho west, by the moflorn mililarv rond from Sfirlin*?; river Jnit the oiitnimo hiivin;^ do.s(*fI iibotil I r j(). b> ]>ie- 
towanls Invonies.s. Three of ihn natrs remain. Tito tai- vent lian*s, when jnir^ued, from lakimr refn::.* ihea*, il jiol. 
trance at the prretoriaii frato c-rossos the eiilrent-hnumls, known where the pasMi^^e is. Se rdi has been iinule (i)r it, 
not at riofht antrU*s, hut ublhiuely. There is a road out hut in vain. Previous to its heiiif' eh,sed, a man who had 
ot the ramp on the soutli side ; but wdietlier it cianeides t)e(m condemned in the baron eonrt of some neijilibourin^ 
with the remainino; {ihirunum) is not elear from l(>rd. consemted. upon eeinliti».n of par 'on, to cxplon; it ; hut 

the plans. The Homan stations and eam|)» had usually after brin;:in^M>ul some Roman spears, helmels, and hits of 
four jzates; the. Praotorian, in front of tlio pradorium or bridles and other lhiIlt,^s, he descended a<;ain and wots killed 
j^enerars cpmrttjrs ; the Doeiiinan, at the haek of the hy the foul air. The artieles brought out were carried off 
same; and the right and loff princiital gates. From an hy the duke of Argyle's soldiers after the bait le of Sherelf- 
inscriplion on a senulchral stone dug up at this place, it muir in 1 7 15, and wore never recovered, 
appears that a hotly of Spanish auxiliary troops lay in The camps are a little way north of the station on the 
ganis 'll here. way to Critjff', and are t)f different magnit tides. The larm-sL 

The west side of the camp is proUn ted by the river Knaig, of them lia.s a mean length of ‘2800 feet, and a mean breadth 
the banks of which, a.s the section show's, are very sleep, of 1050, aitd was calculated to hold between ‘25 000 ami 
The level of the camp is sixty feet above the river. 'J’ho ‘JfbOOO mmi. The military road enters the camp by dtt' 
prfotorium, which has from time inimem 'rial been called sonlh gate, and has levelled half of the small work vtliidi 
Cdiapol ITill, has been at some lime enclosed with a stone covered il, leaving the other half of it standing'’ On 
Wall, and has the foundations of a houve ten yards by seven, the east rampart of this camp is a feinall nsloubt, uii a 
The whole station has bten of late ycniKS enclosetl with a gentle eminence; the only tiling of the kind in llietemjio- 
hi^h Ktono wall in order to preserve it. rary camps of Agricola in these parts. The area of (his 

There is said to lie on one side of the prmtorium ii subter- camp is marshy, and ^tne parts of it appear to have been 
tanotms passage, suwosed to extend under the bed of the always so. 
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The second camp is smaller, and its rami>arls obliquely 
intersect those of the lust. The nortli end and ])art oi* the 
cast ami west sides remain entire. Its length is It) 10 feet, 
and its breadth 1.1 H), aiul it would contain about 14,000 
ineti. aecordin*^ to the Roman method ol* encauipin*;. The 
area is drier than that of the ^reat camp. Thest; camps Hoy 
siqiposes to have been lornuMl and occupied hy Aericola in 
his sixth eainpaift'^ ; the smaller one after the laruer, when 
he; had divided his forecs. The ])art of the rampart of the 
first included within the second was not levelled. ^ The 
lower parts of both, where they approacli tlu; riNer Knai^, 
are now demolished. 

The third cam]* is ininiediately adjacent to tlie station, 
and was prohahh an ad<lition to it. Its mean li‘nu:lh is looo 
feet, and its mean hreadtii 000, so tluit it wouM contain 
about 4000 men. It was stroniror than the jj^reat cainp, and 
was formed suhst‘(juently to it, the works of the ureal camp 
having been defaced by its rampart, ami the ]>art included 
within it has h{*en levelled either by the Romans or otliers 
siiic(‘ their time. 

In this part t^f Scotland are the remains ol' two oilier 
Roman stations, hut neither of them are so perlict as that 
at ArdtMdi. One of them, at Slraueath or Slrathueth, 
on the river Earn, about six miles and a half N.N.K. 
of Arduch, is thought to he the llierna of Richard of I 
Cirencester; and between this aii<l Ardoch, al)t)Ut two miles 
and a half from the latter, is a small post tailed Kaim's 
Castle, supposed to have been a look-out for both stations, 
the remains of which are vi?ry perfect. 

The tithcr station, of which only slight vestiges remain, 
is in the neiuhhourhood of AVest Dealuin Ross, near tlie 
junction of the ri\ers Ruauh II nil and Karn, uhout eiu’ht 
miles and a ^|U*irter N.N.W. from Ardoch, and ami 

a half W.N.W. from Striiu*Jath. Near it are the remains 
of a small temporary camp, whereof j^reat part of the iii- 
trenehrnenls ami the four u^des (which are coxered in a 
iminiier sinunhirly curious) remain entire. Thin station 
General Roy siiptioses to be the Victoria of Riclianl of 
Cirencester, and the t;arap that of the ninth legion, which 
was attacked by the Caledonians in the sixth campaign of 
Auricula. About half a mile S.AV. of Ardoch, at tlu; Griii- 
luui Hill of Keir, is a circular Roman woik. (Roy's Mi/i- 
tartf o/ iha Rumnns in Nurfh Jin tain; Sir 

•luliii Sinclair's S/afisfind Amnoil of t^n^ttand.) 

About a mile \v(;sf of Ardoch was a cairn t>f extraordinary 
dimensions, viz., 1S2 feet in length, .'lU feet in sloping height, 
and 45 feet in breadth at the base. (Gordtiu's Itinrrari/nn 
y.(q)te 7 itrion(d(\) The stones have been now mostly carritMl 
away to form emdositresfor the neiuhhoiirine: farms; hut a 
lar^e slomj ( utlin, in which wa.s a skeleton seven feet loo”-, 
has been preserved, louelher with a l‘ew larue stones around 
it, (Sir J.ohn Sinclair's Statist i<‘at Amntut of Sfnttafid.) 

ARDROSSAN, a sea-port and parish in the district of 
Cunningham, the most northern division of Ayrshire in 
Scotland. Tlu; harbour of Ardrossan wivs beuun in 180(1. 
The port had previously considerable natural adxanlaues, 
hein^ sladtered by a larue island (Horse Island) off the 
coast. The works were carried on under tlu* auspices of 
the late earl of EuHuton, who bestowed upon them much 
trouble and expense. The harbour was to form one outlet 
of a canal intended to coiiiicet the Clydt; with this jiart of 
the coast, and the proj<'ctors seem to have liofied to render 
Ardrossan the port of Glas^oxv. The harbour has been for 
many years in a state to receive shippiii}', and is considmvd 
as one of the safest and most capacious ami accessible on 
the west coast t»f Scotland. A (Circular pier of f)()l) xards^' 
W'as finished in 1811 : hut the profi^ress of (he wet dock and 
other works was suspended by Lord Eftliiiton's death in 
18‘20. Th^ canal (hej;im in 1807) has never been finished. 
It has been carried from Glasj;ow past Paisley to the xilla^e 
of .lohnston, a distance of eleven miles, at an expense of 
00,0()t)/. A rail-road has been commenced from Ardrossan 
to the canal, which will thus complete the communication, 
Ihoujrh not in the manner first desi<jned. Ruths liaxe been 
constructed at Ardrossan, which render it sumewhut attrac- 
tive as a \xatenn**: place. 

There are some ruins of an old castle, the remains of 
which indicate it to have been of considerable extent. It 
was in a great decree demolished by Cromwell, who used 
the sl6nos of it for the erection of the fort of Ayr. 


• Thin ifi tho MutiMiUMit in tin? J-hu’f/. Itritanniai^ last iMlitirm ; hut xki* 

* 'V" ptaus cl Mr/lVlIoni. llu- t-nginci^r. 

Ijlvc ynriU aa tlic tnlcudeil It'iigih of thiii pier. " 


The parish has a medium length of six miles. Its 
greatest breadth is about five miles, and its lejist not more 
than tiirec. The kirk is close to the town of Saltcoats, part 
of which is ill this parish. [See S ai.tcoa^s.^ The popu- 
lation in 18;il was .'149 1. Ardrossan is in ‘the prcsliytcry 
of Irvine, and the synod of Glasg<iw and Ayr. It gives the 
title of baron to the family of Alontgoniery, earls of Kglin- 
lomi. (Sim-lair's Sta/i.stirul Avnmnt if Srot/and, &c.) 

ARUSTRAW, an extensive parish in Ireland, in the 
county of 1') rone. [See Nkxvton Stkwaht.] 

ARK, tlu* modern Frenc h measure of surface, forming 
part u» the new decimal sj stein adopted in that counlr> alter 
the revolution: it is obtained as follows: — the metre or 
measure of length, being the forty* millionth j»art of tlu; 
whole meruliaii, as determined by the sur\ey, U :5*JS0‘.) ) (i7 
English feet ; and the arc is a stpiare, tlu* side of whiidi is 
10 imUres h>iig. Tlit; fidlowiiig deiioiiiinatiuiis are also 
Used : — 


Oocjiro , 


• is 

10 ares. 

I lectan; 


■ ,» 

100 

Cdiilare . 


• >» 

1900 

Mx riare 


,,10,000 „ 

Deciare . 



/tt of an are. 

C’entian; 


• 

1 

Milliaiv 


• 9f 

1 

1 ri #1 II » » 

Tlie are is - 


100 sr|iii 

in; mi*tres, 

or 


9 1 1 / 

.j French ^< 1 . feel. 

or 


107(*»*141 11 Kiiglishsj[. fei’t. 


The hectare is generally used in describing a quantity of 
land. It is 2'47 11095 Knglisli acrc*s, or lO l'j h(*clares make 
1000 acres, which disagri*es with tlie first result 'ny less than 
1 part nut of .“ 10 , 000 . 

A'RKA. This term is a Latin word, and means the same, 
thing as \i(prr/n'if\ or unnatitii if .s7<;;/urv’, hut is applied 
exelusixiilv to plane figures. Thus we say, * tlu; snrjavo.oi 
a sjdu're, the arm of a triangle;,' ami ‘ the surface of a euhe 
is six limes the area of one of its faces.' The word is also 
applied to signify any large open space, or tlie ground upon 
which a building is erected ; W’lu*nce, in iuod(*rn built 
houses, tlie ])ortii)n of the site which is not built upon is 
coniinonlv called the area. 

Returning to the niatliemalical meaning of the term, the 
nu*asuriiig unit of exer} ar(;a is the .scjuare described upon 
the measuring unit of length: thus, vxe talk oftlu* scpian; 
inches, s((uare icot, square xards, or s([uare miles, xvliiidi an 
area contains. And txvo figures xvhich are similar^ us it is 
called in g<*umctry, that is, xvliicli are perre<‘t copies one of 
the other on ditferi*nt siades, have their areas proportional to 
tlie sijuare.s of their linear dimensions. That is, suppose a 
plan of the; front of a house to be drawn so that a length of 
500 feet xvould he rt;pr(*senled in the picture by one of 
feet. Then the area in the; real front is to the area of the 
fionl in the pieture in the proportion of 500 times 500 to 
limes .'t, or of 250,000 to 9. Similarly, if the real height 
xvere 20 limes as groat as the height in the picture, or in the 
proportion of 20 to 1, the real aroawMuld be to that of ilio 
picture; as 20 times 20 to once one, or as 400 to 1, thot is, 
the first xx'ouhl be; 400 tiiiu*s as great as the second. 

Any figure xvhich is entirely bounded by straight lines 
may be divided into triangles, as in the adjoining diagram. 





Tlio area of every triangle may be measured separakdy by 
either of the folloxviiig rules ; in xvhich the xvord in italics 
may mean inelies, yards, miles, or any other unit, provided 
only that it stands lor the same throughout. 1. Measure a 
side, A B, of file triangle A B C, and the perpendicular C 1> 
which is let fall upon it from the opposite vertex, both in 
uniia. Half the product of AB and C D is the number of 
scpiare units in the triangle A B C. Thus, if A B be .'to yards, 
und C D IG yards, the triangle contains 240 .sty/zurg yards. 
2. Measure the three sides, A C, C B, B A, in miits ; take 
the luilf sum of the three, from it subtract eacli of the siiles* 
luiiltiply the four results together, and extract the sq^uarq 
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root of the product ; this gives the number of square units 
in the triangle. For instance, let the three sides be 5, G, 
iiiid 7 inches ; the half sum is 9 : which, diminished by the 
three sides respectively, gives 4. 3, and 2 : U. 4, 3, ‘2, mill’ 
tiplied together, give ‘21G, the square roijt of which is 14’ 7, 
l4 very nearly. The triangle, therefore, contains about 
14 iv square inches. 




The following rules may he applied in the following oases 
— fi>r a parallelogram, multiply A B, a aide, by C D, its 
]HirpendicMihir ilislunce from the opposite side — for a rect- 
angle. multiply together adjoining sides, I* Q and P R—for 
a four-sided figure, in which RT and S V are parallel, hut 
T V and R S converge.; multiply R S, one of the converging 
sides, by Y Z, its perpendicular distance from the mi<ldle 
point of the other. When RT and SV are perpendicular 
to R S, then Y Z is half the sum of R T and S V. 

To find the area of a circle, mul- 
tiply the radius O A by itself and 
Ihe rcsult by 355 ; then divide by 
1 13. To find the areifr of the sector 
O A1>B, sec Anolk. To find the 
area of the portion A B I >, find 
those of the sector OADB, and 
the triangle O A B separately, and 
subtract the second from the first. 

In all these cases, thi? result is in 
the square units corresponding to llie Uneij^ units in which 
the measurements were made. 

The urea of a curvilinear figure can only he strictly found 
by inalbeniatical processes loo difficult to be here described, 
but (lie following metliod will give an idea of the principles 

employed. LetACJIIH 
he a curvilinear figure 
hounded by the eiirve 
C 1) and the lines C A. 
A B, B II, of which 
the ^Ir^t and third arc 
perpendicular to tin* 
gecoiul. Divide AB 
iulo any number of 
eipr.il parts (eight is 
li<M‘e supposed) by the 
points J, '2, 3, &c. and 
construct the accom- 
panying obvious figure 
by making /), i q. 
^it(^ parallelograms. It 
is plain that the area 
souglit, A C D B, is 
greater than the sum of the inscribed reed angles, deiUiled 
by the letters or numbers at opposite corners, 

1 C, 2 p, 3 q, 4 r, 5 *•, G /, 7 M, B v ; 

and that it is less than the sum of the circumscribing rect- 
angles 

A p, 1 f/, 2 r, 3 4 /, 5 w, 6 r, 7 D. 

Therefore the area sought does not differ from either of 
these sums by so much as they differ from one another ; 
hut the .sums differ from one another by the sum of the rect- 
angles 

Cp, p7, r/r, rs, st, tu^ uv, vD, 

which, placed under one another, give the rectangle D E, 
which is less than D 7 : consequently neither sum difl'ers 
from the area sought by so much as D 7. But by carrying 
the division of A B, with which we set out, to a suflituent 
degree, the area of D 7 might have been reduced to any 
extent which might have been thought ntjcessary ; that is, 
name any fraction of a square inch, however small, and 
A B can bo divided into such a number of equal parts that 
l-)7 shall lie smaller than that fraction of a square inch. 
Hence the sum of the inscribed or circumscribed parallulo- 
grams may, by dividing the line A B sulUcienily, be made 
as nearly equal to the area as any practical purpose can 
require. 

The accuracy of the preceding process will be increased 
by summing, not the pareilelograms, but tho flgurua 
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AC/) 1, lpq2, 2qr3, &C. 

considering C p, p r/, q r, &c. as straight b’nes. This will 
he equivalent to adding half the rec.tanglc, D K, to the sum 
of the rectangles aforesaid. The practical rule is: — Add 
ail the intermodiale ordinates, I p, q, &c. to the half sum 
of the e.xtrLMiic ordinates AC and B D: innllipiy the tola] by 
the common value of A 1 , or I ‘2, Iscc. 'Tlii-s ajiproximaliori 
is the first step of the method of Qv \vi<Arvub:s, which s»'e. 

The mathematical process of finding I he ariM l urries the 
preceding approximation one step further, and tind.s w hat 
is the limit to which the sum of tin; inscribed p-jrallcloLriMins 
approaches nearer and uear(T, as the number i>f diM-^ious of 
A B is increased. This limit, it is easy to sliow, is an exact, 
expression for tho area reejuired. If j’ represent one of 
the linos Al, A 2, &c., and i/ tho com’sponding line I y;, 
2 7. Scc.^ the area of tho curve is found by the process of llni 
integral calculus thus represented : 



or, in the language of Iluxions, 

iUicnt of //a* 

A process similar to the preceding is tun ployed by sur- 
veyors in measuring a field whose boiiudarios ave c iirviiimsxr, 
[See SiTRVKYiNU, Offset.] 

The inve.sligation of Ihti area of a curNe was formerly 
called the quui/ra/urr of the curve (qi/fif/rutu///, a square), 
l)ecau.se, before the applb-alion of antlinietie to geometry, 
the mo.st eonveniont metliod of representing an area was by 
giving the sijuarc? to whieh it is equal. 

For some pra**lieal purjioses the following experinuMitril 
tntUhod of finding tlie abovti area might sullici*. Cyiit out 
the figure A B C U in pasteboard (heavy w<kmI or metal 
would be better). Out of the same pasli-hoard cut a sfiuare 
iiieh or other unit ; and weigh both the pieces thus cut out 
aecuralely. Then (he weight of the first picci* iln ided Ijy 
that of the seeoud will give the mnnlier of stpiare units in 
tho area reejuired, if the iiastcboard, (/r other material, he 
of moderately uniform thickness. A iiu'lhod similar to that 
of Arehimedes (see his IJfe) might easily be devised. 

ARF4'C.A, a gcuiiis of palms eonlaiuing two spi?cios, both 
reiuarkahlo for the purjioses to which tlmy are ajipbed. 
Botauically, areca is distinguislmd by a double niembr.inous 
sheath in whieh its bunehos of tlov\ers are cuiitaiiied, b\ its 
female corollas eontainiiig the rudiiiionts of stameii.s, it.s 
calyx being divided into three parts or Icum's, itiid its iiuit 
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hvuvr a lunrv nr ilriipc, with a fibroin rind inclosing one 
send only. Tim leaves of all liio spocios are pinnated, with 
their stalks rolled up cylindrically at the base. 

Aroca catechu dooribed by Ur. Roxburgh as being the 
nio>t beaiiliful palm in India, with a remarkably straight 
trunk, often tVoiii Ibrty to fifty feet high, and in general 
about twenty inelios in <*irc.uiulerenee, ecpially thick in 
I'very ])art, \\\v\. smooth. The leaflets are from three to 
three feet and a luilf long, and widest at the point, where 
they also are ragged. It is c\iltivaled all over India for the 
sake of its nuts, which are about the size of a hen's egg, of a 
ivildish-yellow when ripe, and with a firm fibrous rind about 
half an inch ihiek. It is this nut, whicdi. under the name of 
pinsing or belid nut, is ^.o uni\erMilly chewed in the East 
Indies. It has an austere and a'^tringcnt tbivoiir, sind is 
not eatable silone ; hut mixed wUh lime, which no d«mld. de- 
stroys its aoitlity, ami with the leaf td’ the betel pepjier, it 
bee.iiiies iiiililer and ])le:i‘-ant. The mixture is, luiweier, after 
all, so hut and iwrid as lo he unfit lor the use of any hut 
persons ;ieeustnuied lo it; it is said to he aroinatie ami sto- 
inachie, and also to ])ro'luee intoxication in beginners, hut it 
is very doubtful whether all the>e qualities are not rather lo 
he aserihi'd lo the? betel pepper leaf than to the nut of the 
palm. It, or rather the mixturi* of tiie three suhstances, 
stains the saliva and teeth of a deep ri*d eohmr. It is to the 
stems oi' A renj catechu that the eoniiuou hhudi peppiT vine 
is usually trained on the coast of IMalabar, (Uoxb.) The 
astringent substance l ulled cateehu was once supposed to 
be produced by it, but ibis was an error, as has been already 
explained. [See Acacia vtechu.] 

Arcca oterurca, f>r the rfihhage pa/m, is the only otht*r 
species that it is necessary for us to noti<*e. This plant 
must be familiar to most persons in eonsiujuemv of the allu- 
sions to it ill the tail* of Mxtf/ uA/f/ llrfj^inia^ and from the 
often repeated fact that a tree* of the growth of half a eeii- 
tiiry is sometimes cut down for the sake? of the single hud 
which terminate^ it, and which is i-alled the cabbage, 

Tho species U found in great abundaneo in the moun- 
tainous parts of .lamaica and other West India islands, 
giMwiiig to the heiglit of from one lo two humlriMl feet, with 
a trunk not more than six or seven inches in diameter. 
This gives it an i‘\tremcly graceful appi*aram*e, esjieeially 
as the lea\es grow from tlu; top only, in a kind of tuft or 
]duuc‘, to the length <>f lifteeii feet; tlu'St; h*aves are di\idiMl 
in a piimaled manner, ami their di\ i^-ions are deep green, 
ami several fi'ct long. 'I'lie uiu-xpaiided leaves are arranged 
so closely one ovi-r the other as t » ol»iructall access of light, 
wliicb canal's tlu*m to be of a \erv tender and d«*licate na- 
turi*. It is this wliich forms tlui cabbage, which is considered 
a great delicacy, either raw or boiled. Tlie nuts, which are 
ahimt th(‘ size of ti iilhcrt and cov»‘ri-d with a yellowish skin, 
are produced in great abumV.mci* upon a very long and 
hraneluMl spadix ; the Uiu'iud wliite and swcid. 

IndcpemUmtly of the u-»e of thi-^ palm as an article of 
foo<l, its trunk whi*n fellL'd and exposed to the air ([uickly 
rots ill the centre, ami beconnes a natural hollow cylinder, 
which, on account of the banliicss of its outside, forms a 
Very durable water-pipe, ofU*u ii.'» iimcb as a hundred feet 
Ijng, and is said to become, when buried, almost as hard as 
iron. (See Sloamfs Jamaica, vol. ii. p. 1 1 fi.) 

AREMHKllCr is a consi(U*rahle duchy close upon tho 
Uut(?h frontier : it oi>n»ists of the sovtuviguty of Meppen, 
which formerly helong(*d to the Westphalian bishopric of 
Miinstor, but is at present within the J lauoveriaii dominions; 
of Recklinghausen ; oi' another sovereign domain in the <*ir<de 
of Miinster. within the Westphalian dominions of Prussia; 
and of exieuhixe j)(w»es-,ions in tho Netherlands. The an- 
cestors <»f the present duke were t;reated counts of the Roman 
empire in they were advanced to the rank of princes 

ill iri7fi: and were iilliiuately created sovereign-dukes by 
the cmiioror I'enhiiiUid 111. in Ifi t-l. As a compensation 
for the lo>s of a eousidi'rahle part of the diiehy on the Upper 
Rhine and in the Nethi^rlausls under the stipulations of the 
treaty 4)f Limeville, the then duke received 4^cp pen and 
Recklinghiuisen, which are six times greater in extent, and 
produw! double the revenue of the lost territory. The dukes 
of Areinberg. besides being graudeijs of Spain of tho first 
class, arc suliioct to the crown of Prussia as holding Reck- 
linghausen, and to the Hanovxjrian crown as holders of 
*he late duke was created duke of Avemt^rg- 
Meppen by George IV. in i82G. His ancestor, Prin^. 
Leofiold, who died in 175*1, was a Field-Marshal^ the 
Austrian service^ and took a disiinguished port' hk the 


Italian and German .campaigns, which arose out of tho con- 
tost for the siiceesflioti to the empire, in the days of the 
empress Maria Theresai 

The present, extent of this duchy, iudependenlly of tlu 
Eelgian domains, is 920 geographical square miles; the 
amount of its German population above 85,000 ; and the 
yearly ineomo from its possessions belli in Germany :i ml 
Belgium is estimated at nearly 70,0()ii/. Meiipen, which 
fell to the house of Aromherg iu 180.;, ami beemne pjirt 
of the French empire in 1810, boing aftcMwurds inude 
over to Prussia, was roUmjuished by that power in favour 
if the king of Hanover in 1815, when it was erecli-d 
into a duchy, with a seat iu the Upper (lluiinher of the 
Iliinoveriau states. The (>‘J0 miles uvvo* which it spreads 
are the most cheerless, sterilt* tract in the whob? kingdom ; 
in fact, it is an extensive plain, in whi< h heath alleriiatx s 
with morass; tin? inhabited pots exhibit the ap]>earauc 4 ' 
of so many islands, and are almost as inae<’es.sible us tin; 
Ceases in the African desert. The heart of the land, whicli 
is denominated the ‘ lluinling,’ is an immenKo moor of sand, 
above twenty miles in cireumferenee, the whole surface of 
which ])rescnls a wide covert of heath, interspersed with 
sandstones, and surrounded at every p<*lat by impi'iudrable 
imuxisscs. This inhospitable region is traversed by the Eiiis 
in the west, and the Has©, which flows into the former, in the 
south ; it is also watered by tlu; north ami south Rattc, the 
first running into the Ems, and the second into the Ilnse. 
Its climate is temperate, hut moist. glo<>niy, ami variable. 
The districts where rye and buckwheat an; grown do md 
pividucc enough by one-half for (he wants of the inhabitants ; 
the growth of Jinx also is much less than adequate to their 
consumption ; but the principal and the richest .source of 
profit is the breeding of horned-cattU*, sheep, and bees. 
Wood or orchar^is unknown to them ; but they have turf 
in sutllcient (puintity both for fuel and as an article of 
exportation. There is scarcely a mechanic among them, 
unless the domestic weaver and knitter deserve the name; 
for their shirts, stockings, and garments arc all made tit 
home. In short, Meppen is so poor that the greater ptirt 
of the inhabitants make their way into Hollaml for the 
sake of iiiuUng better bread in tho slimmer season, and 
L?tii riling hoim; with the .surplus produce of Ihcir labour 
before winter .sets in. Tho present imm her of its iiiha- 
bitunts. who tire wholly Catholics, is about •Pt, 000 ; and its 
n^venue amounts to between 20,000/. and 27,000/. a-year. 
The chief town, which lies at the continence of the II ase 
and Ems, and 10 or 1 J inib*s north of Liugen, in the haili- 
wi(?k of Osnahurg, hears tho same name as the duchy ; it 
has a gymiiasiuiii or grammar -school, soap and succory 
manufactories, two churches, a liospital, bleaching-grounds, 
and soiiu* external trade. Its ptipubitioii is 2300: 52° I P 
N. lilt., 7° 17^ E. long. Ilaseliiile, on the Ilase, is llio seat 
of the ducal court of justice, and manufactures agricul- 
tural implements ; it has a eoiivent, and about 1700 inha- 
bit ants. 

The earldom of Recklinghausen, which constitutes tho 
remaining portion of the duchy of Areinberg, so far ns re- 
spetas Geriiiuny, belonged to the electorate of Cologne until 
the year 1 803, "formed part of the grand-duchy of Berg in 
1811, and was transferred lo the Prussian crown'ln 1815. 
It is situated in tho circle of Munster, in the Prussian pro- 
vince of Westphalia, and is bounded on the south bjf^thc 
circle of Arnsherg and Diisseldorf, and on the west by 
(Jlevcs. Its su])crilciul exlent is 294 square miles, and the 
number of its inhabitants at the (doge of the year 1831 was 
42,214. The face of the country is a plain, intersected with 
gentle eminences ; the Lippe traverses it, and its western 
districts arc watered by the Ernster. The soil is stmng and 
fertile ; the ])cuplc depend chicliy upon agriculture and the 
breeding of cattle, though they arc also employed very gene- 
rally in making yarn and linen. It produces iron, IVeestonc, 
turt; and coals, Tlie inhabitants are all of the Catholic faith, 
and divided into seventeen parishes. • Tho revenue which 
the duke of Arembcrg derives from it is computed at 
nearly 1 6,000/. Recklinghausen, the chief town, whicli lies 
at the fool of the Hard, tho high^t spot 1h tho earldom, is 
about 50 miles- N.K. of Cologne,^ on tho Li|)po. It has a 
ducal residence, two chui'clves, an asylum for ifomales of 
noble birth, some linen m^ufactories, and a steel-work ; 
and, in 1831# bad a popiilation of 2466 souls; 51 - 57^ 
N. lat., 7® Pi^E. long. The other low’ns of noto in this 
darldom are Dorsten, population 2295 ; and Boer, whieh, with 
its dependendent oontains above 4900 inhabitants. The latter 
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includes tho iron-workB of St. Antonie, which aro among 
tho ninst consul rnblo in Westphalia, and have aometimos 
prcMluccd (100 tons per annum. 

AltKN AHII’ S, literally, retating to the sands^ a work of 
Arcliiiitedos. [Soo Auchimkoks.] 

AHKNG is tln^ bcitiiiiiciil rnimc of ono of the palms that 
produce! sago, aii'l from wliich palm wini* is obtained. The 
only sj)ecios, Ar ng aarrharift^nu is d«3soribed as a plant of 
an ugly aj)peurinice, Laving a trunk twenty or thirty feet 
high, covered almost entirely with coarse lilack libres, re- 
sembling horse-luiir. The leaves aro from filleeii to twenty- 
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five feet long, and piiinaled ; their leaflets, which aro from 
three to five feel long, widen griidiially to the point, when* 
llu y arc ragged and prickly, in c(Uis(»qiieiire of the prt»jee- 
tion of their hard veins beyond the margin ; abtivc* they are 
of a deep shining green, but. on their under snrliu'o they are 
firmly coated with ash coloured mealy matter. Tlic stalks 
of those loaves havo intormixed with their coarse hair stiff 
bristles as thick as porcupine's quills. Kach bunch of llowt*rs 
is from six to ton feet lung, and, when covered with fruit, is 
as much as a man can carry. The berries aro of a yellowish 
brown colour, about the. size of a medlar, and extremely 
acrid ; each croiitaiiis three seeds. 

This palm is found in all the islands of the Imlian Arelii- 
polago, in moist and shady ravines through which rivulets 
find a course ; it is much used for the sake of its siq), which 
tluws in groat ahiindanco from tho wounded branches of the 
inlloresceil'co about tho lime when the fruit is forming. A 
bamboo bottle is tied to the extremity of an anqmtated 
brandh, and rompvod twice a day, morning and evening. A 
single tree will >ield a largo quantity of this lliiid, which, 
when first drawn from tho tree, is transparent, with the 
taste and colour of now wine : after a short tinuj it becomes 
turbiil and milky, and ncfpiires a slight degree of acidity. 
"When fit for drinking it is of a yellowish colour, with a 
powerful odour and a good deal of astringcncy ; strangers 
do not, for some time, become accustomed to it. It is ex- 
ceedingly intoxicating ; but, if drunk in moderation, is said 
to be stoirnaebic and wholesome. 

Besides yielding wine, tho coarse fibres of the stem and 
loaf-stalks are manufactured into powerful cables, and tho 
trunk contains a great quantity of a nutritious meal like 
sago; Dr. Roxburgh mentions that 150 Ihs. of that sub- 
stance wore obtaiuted fnmi ono tree foiled in tho botanic 
garden at Calcutta. (See Roxburgh's Hora Indicay vol. iii. 
l>. 027; and lluniphiu.s Herbarium A?nboinense, vol. i. 
The former' calls this palm Sas^uerus Rnmphii.) 

ARENSBURCt, the capital of a circle in the large island 
ofOesel, or, as the natives call it, Kure-Saar or Saare-Ma, 
at the entrance of tho Gulf of Riga, and within tho limits 
of the Russian government of Livonia, is situated in about 


51° 24' N. lat., and 8° 1' E. long. It lios on tho Peddus, 
a small river on tlie S.E. side of the island, and has a 
harbour, too shallow' for loaded vessels of any size, whk^h 
are therefore compelled to anchor about life miles below 
the town. Its pr(!scnt. site was formerly the abode of a colony 
of pagans from Ksthonia. Vnldcmar, the Danish. sovercigjg, 
built a fort of wotxl on tin? spot in 1205, but this fort liaviiig 
bet*n «lcstroved by live, another was rebuilt in 1221, at 
the time wlien Arensburg was erected into tlio seat of a 
bishopric ; and it w'as eonvi*rted into a regular and strongly- 
fortified castle by Hermann, bishop of Osnaburg, in I3;U. 
Charles >[ II. afterwards added greatly to its strength and 
emhcllishiiicnt ; hut part of the works were destroyed in 
the course of the operations wdiich preceded its capture by 
tln! Russians in September, 171U. It is a fine specimen of 
solid masonry, and constructed in a style of niagtiificence 
which reflects credit on the memory of its founder, and the 
talent of tho age in which he lived. The tow’ii itself ci>ii- 
taiiis a Russian and a Lutheran church, a towm-hull, ])ublic 
school, and hospital, and about J400 inhabitants, nearly the 
w hole of w hom are Germans. They load twenty vessels a 
\ear with the producii of their industry and fisheries. Tw'o 
fairs are annually held in the lowm. 

AREO'PAGUS, or more correctly ARETOPAGUS, 
the Hill «)f Ares, is an eminence at a short distance west 
of tlu! Athenian Acropolis. It was here that Xerxes posted 
his troops for the attack of that fortress (Herod, viii. 52). 
The circumstances wdiich connected the place with Uk? (Jod 
are variously told. It w’as the hill of Ares, according to 
some, because the Amazons, who in their invasion of Attica 
pitched their camp on it, were descendants of Ares, or 
rather, according to Aeschylus {Kumen, v. 592, od. Stan.), 
because they performed sacrifice to the God in that iilace ; 
according to others, because Ares himself w'as there tried 
for adultery; or lastly, to follow the more iiojmlar sloiy 
(Pans. i. 2, 8), because it was on this hill that the? God was 
brought to trial by Poseidon (N<*ptiine) for the murder of 
his son IfaliiTOthiiis. In short, the place was called Areo- 
pagus, and, in process of time, tluise legends were invented 
or employed to supply the w'aiit of further information. 

ARE()PA(JUS, COUNCIL OP, a celebrated council, 
so called from the hill of that name, on which its sessions 
were held. It w'as also called the council above (// rtroi 
to distingui.*)h it from the* council of five humlred, who«ie 
place* ol'iiiet^ing wais in a lower part of tlie city, known hy 
llie name of Ihe Ceramiciis (Pans. 1, d, -J). Its high anli- 
(jiiily may he inferred from the well-known legends re- 
specting the causes brought before it in the mythical age of 
Gr<*ece, among which that of Orestes, who W’as tried for the 
murder of his mother, has obtained especial celebrity 
(.K>ch>l. Rinurit.) ; but its authentic history commences 
with the age of Solon. There is, indeed, as early as the 
fust Me.s^eiiian war, something like liistinical notice of its 
great fame, in the shape of a tradition preservtrd by Pausa- 
nias (iv. ,01), that the Messenians were willing b* commit 
the decision of a dispute between them and the Laccda*ino- 
uians, 'involving a case of murder, to this council of Areo- 
pagus. AVe are told that it was not m< ntione»l hy name in 
the laws of Dracon, though its exi'^^cn(■e in his time, as a 
court of justice, can he distiiielly provcfl (Plot. 77/. Std. 
e. 19). It s(*ems that tin* name «d* the Areop.igiles was lo.st 
in that of the Kphi*liv, wiio w ere then the appoinfed jiidg(»s 
of all ea.ses of homii’ide, as well in the ctiuil of Areopagus, 
as in tht! other eriminal courts. (St*e JMiiller, ///.v/o/v/ af the 
Dnria/ts, '\ol. i. p. ;t52, English translatitui.) »S«jlon, Ihuv- 
e\tjr, so completely refornie<l its CiOistitution, that ho re- 
ceived from many, or, as Plutarch says, from nio.st authors, 
the title of its foundi^r. It is, ♦acrtd’on*, of the council of 
Areopagu.s, as constituted In Solon, that wo shall first 
speak ; and tlu! suhjeet possesses some inUnest from the 
light which it throws on tin* views and character of Solon 
as a legislator. It was composed of the arcdions of the 
year (see Aiu.iton), and of those who had borne the oHice 
of arclion. Tlio latter became members for life ; but be- 
fore their admission, they were suhj<*ctcd, at the expiration 
of their annual magistracy, tu a rigid scrutiny {dohimasiu) 
into their conduct in otfiee, and their morals in private life. 
Proof of criminal or unbecoming conduct was sulficient to 
exclude them in the first instance, and to expel them after 
admission. Various accounts are giv’en of the number to 
which tlje Are<!pagite9 were limited. If there was any fixed 
nuftiber, it is plain that admission to the council w us nut a 
necessary consequence of honourable discharge from the 
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doUtna&ia. But it U more probable that the ooeountt which 
limit the number are applicable only to an earlier period of 
its existence. (See the anonymous ar^ment to the ora« 
lion of Demosthenes against Androtion*) It^ may be 

S roper to observe, that modern histories of this council 
o not cdipimonly give the actual arohons a seat in it. 
They are, however, placed there by Lysias the orator 
(Areop, p. il9lt 16-20). and there is no reason to think 
that in this respect any change had been made in its con-« 
stitution after the time of Solon. To the council thus 
ronstituied Solon entrusted a mixed jurisrliction and autho- 
rity of great extent, judicial, political, and censorial. As a 
court of justice, it had direct cognizance of the more serious 
crimes, such as murder and arson. It exercised a certain 
control over the ordinary courts, and was the guardian 
generally of the laws and religion. It interfered, at least 
on some o(‘ciisionS| with the immediate administration of the 
government, and at all times inspected the conduct of the 
public functionaries. But, in the exercise of its rlutie.s as 
public censor for the preservation of order and decency, it 
was armed with inquisitorial powers to an almost unlimited 
extent. 

It shdtifld bo pbferved, that in the time of Solon, and by 
his regiilutions, thp arclions were chosen from the highest 
of the four classes into which ho bad divided the citizens. 
Of the archons chosen, the council of Areopa^is was 
formed. Here. ^Hen, was a permanent body, which pos- 
sessed a great a^d general control over the state, composed 
necessarily of men of the highest rank, and doubtless in 
considerable proportion of cupatridto, or nobles by blood. 
The strength of the democracy lay in the ercle^tia or popular 
assembly, and in the ordinary courts of justice, of which 
ino dihtmts^ or jurors, were taken indiscriminately from the 
goMoral body of the citizefis ; and tho council of Areopagus 
exercised authority directly or indirectly over both. The 
tendency of this institution to be a check on the popular 
part of that mixed government given by Solon to the Athe- 
nians, is noticed by Aristotle (Po/it, ii. 9, and v. 3, ed. 
Schneid.) He speaks, indeed, of the council as being one 
of those institutions which Solon found and suiTered to re- 
main ; but he can hardly mean to deny what all authority 
proves, that in the shape in .which it existed from the time 
of the legislator, it w*as his institution. 

Thc5 council, from its restoration by Solon to the time 
of Pericles, seems to have remained untouched by any 
direct interference with its constitution. But during that in- 
terval two important cdiangcs were introduced in the general^ 
constitution of the stale, which must have had some in flu-" 
eiice on the compofti^io^ of the council, though we may not 
be able to trace theif ^effects. The election of the chief 
magistrates by suffrage was exchanged for appointment by 
. lot, and the highest utllces of state were thrown open to the 
whole body of the people (see Archon). But about the 
year b.c. 439, Pericles attacked the council itself, which 
never recovered from tho blow which he inllictcd upon it. 
All antient authors agree in saying that a man called 
£ phial tes was his instrument in proposing tho law by which 
his purpose was effected, but unfortunately wo have no 
detailed account of his proceedings. Aristotle and Diodorus 
state generally that he abridged the authority of tho council, 
and broke its power (^i^Lristot. Polit, ii. 9 ; Diodor. Sic. xi. 77). 
Plutarch, Vrho has told us more than others (Vit. dm, 
c. 15 ; Fit. Pericl. c. 7), says, only that ho removed from its 
cognizance the greater part of those causes which had pre- 
viously come before it in its judicial character, and that, by 
tiianstorring the control over the ordinaiy C4)urts of law im- 
mediatdy to tho people, he subjected the state to an un- 
niixed aemocracy. Little more than Ibis can now bo told, 
save from conjecture, in which modern compilers have 
rather literally indulged. Among tlio causes withdrawn 
from its cognizance, those of murder (povueAi dUaO were not 
included ; for Demosthenes has assured us iContr, Arietocr. 
p. 641-2) that none of the many revolutions which had 
o^urred before his day had ventured to louch this part of 
Its cruninal jurisdiction. 7bere is no reason to telieve that 
mattere of religion, such eixtensive 
atWbuted to it, ond there u at least 
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Porieloa was irtriiggling fbr power by the Atvour of tho 
people, and was hia-«olicy to relieve the aemooracy from 
the pressure of an adverse influenpe. By inoreasing the* 
business of the popular courts* he at once conciliated his 
friends, and strengthened their hands. The council pos- 
sessed originally some authority in matters of finance, and 
the appropriation of the revenue ; though Mr. Mitford and 
others, in saying that it controlled all issues from the public 
treasury, say perhaps more tban .they can prove. In later 
times, the popular assembly reserved the full control of tho 
revenue exclusively to itself and the administration of it 
was committed to the popular council, the senate of five 
hundred. It seems that, at first, the Areopagites were in- 
vested with an irresponsible authority. Afterwards they 
were obliged, with all other public functionaries, to render 
an account of their administration to the people (iGseh. 
Contr. Ctes, p. 56, 30). Both these chants may, with some 
prebability, bo attributed to Pericles. Amr all, tho council 
was allowed to retain a large portion of its former dignity 
and very extensive powers. The change opei^d by 
Pericles seems to have consisted principally in this that, 
from having cxercise4'lttdepend6nt and paramount autho- 
rity, it was made subwdinate to the ecclesia. The power 
which it continued to possess was delegated by tho people, 
but it was bestowed in ample measure. Whatever may 
have been the effect of this change on the fortunes of tho 
republic, it is probable that too mu?lh importance has been 
commonly attached to tho agency of Pericles. He seems 
only to have accelerated what tho irresistible course of 
things must soon have accomplished. It may be true that 
tho unsteady course of the pojpular assembly required some 
check, which the democracy in its unmitigated form could 
not supply, but the existence of an independent body in tho 
state, such as the council of Areopagus as constituted by 
8olon. seems hardly to be consistent with the seeUre enjoy- 
ment of popular rights and public liberty ; which the Athe- 
nian people, by their naval services in the Persian war^ 
and the consequences of their success, had earned the right 
to possess, and the power to obtain. It ought not. however, 
to be concluded, that institutions unsuitable to unaltered 
state of things were unskilfully framed by Solon, ot that ho 
surrounded the infancy of a free constitution with more 
restrictions than w^ere necessary for its security. He may 
still deserve the reputation which he has gained of having 
laid the foundation of popular government at Athens. 

With respect to the censorship, wo Can slkow, by a few 
instances of the mode in which it acted, that it could have 
been effectually operative only in a state of society from 
which the Athenians were fast emerging before the time of 
Pericles. Tho Areopagites paid domiciliary visits, for the 
purpose of checking extravagant housekeeping (Athenoeus 
6, 46). They callra on any citizen at their discretion to 
account for the employment of his time (Plut. Fit. SoL 
c. 23). They summoned before their awful tribunal a little 
boy for the offence of poking out the eyes of a quail^(Quinctil. 
5, 9. 13). They fix^ a mark of di8gra()e on a ;man who 
had dined in a tavern (Athene. 13. 21). Atbjpns, in the 
prosperity which she enjoyed during the las^fif^y years 
Dofore the Peloponnesian war, might liaVe^ thirled ^e ex- 
istence, but certainly not the general aetMty. of . such an 
inauisition. * 

It appears fiom the language of contemporary > writers, 
that, while there were any remains of public spirit and 
virtue in Athens, the council was regarded with respect, 
appealed to with deference, and employed on the most im- 
portant occasions (Lys. Contr. Theomnest.^ p. 117, 12 ; De 
Evandr., p. 176, 17; Anioc,, p. 11, 32; Dem. jCon/r. 
Artsiocr.^p. 641-2). In the time of Isocrates, when the 
dokimasia had ceased, or b^me' a dead letteiy and profligacy 
of life w’os no bar to adoKsion into the council, its moral 
influenco was still such as to be an effectual restraint on 
the conduct of its own members flsocr. Areap.^ p. 147). 
In the corruption of manners mid utter degradation of cha- 
racter which prevailed ht 'AlhenB, aflOr it fell under ^e 
dominarion of Macedopiic^^' are not surprise^^ fthd tnkt 
the council partook df thabhaijrao^ bf the thaM, end that 
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Vie., e. 24). Remained ill existence, somewhat pense in restoring them. On the other hand, the houses 

superior in dignity, and perhaps equal in power* to a modern of Arequipa aro built of stone, very suhstantial. low. and 
court of oilmen ‘municipal corporation. The old vaultod. with the view of their beiii^ able to withstand the 
^ualiflcaticms for admission were neglected in the days of shock. The town is populous, the inhabitants being csti- 
its degeneracy, nor is it'easy to say what were substitutod mated at 40,000 ; it is a bisliop's sco. with a cathedral, under 
for them.' Jjatcr times saw even a stranger to Athens the archbishopric of Lima, is divided into thrtw parishes, has 
among the Areopagites. two Franciscan convents, one Dominican, ana one Aitgus- 

We shall conclude this article with a few words on the tine, a college of Jesuits, and a hospital jif 8. Juan deDios. 
forms* observed by the council in its proceedings as a court A handsome bridge is thrown over the Chile, which runs 
of justice in criminal cases. The court was held in an iin- through the city, mid, being lot off in sluices, irrigates tho 
inAosed space on the Areopagus, and in the opoii air; which country ; it is also conducted through the streets by canals, 
custom, indeed, it had in common with all other €*4nirts in which contribute to clounliiioss, and to the health of tho 
cases of murder, if we may trust the oration {Do Crrtle iiihubilants. An elegant hroii/e fountain adorns the Plaza, 
Herodis, p. 130) attributed to Antiphon. The Areopagites or great square. The climate is delightful; in winter a 
wore in later times, according to Vitruvius, accommodated slight frost is perceptible, and the summer heats are not 
with tho shelter of a roof. The prosecutor and defendant excessive. Gold and silver, clollis, woollens, and cottons, arcs 
stood on two separate rude blocks of stone (Pans. 1, 2B), manufiictured at Areciuipa, which carries on a great trade 
and, liefore the pleadings commenced, were required each with Buenos Ayres, exporting brandilifs, wines, flour, cotton, 
to take an oath with circumstances of peculiar solemnity; end sugar; and iinjiorling cattle, dried ilesh, tallow, coma, 
tho former, that he charged tho accused party justly ; the ikr.. The great eommcrcial road passes through the city 
defendant, that he was innocent of the charge. At a certain from Lima to the southern provinces. (Ultoa). 
sufge of the proceedings, the latter was allowed to withdraw Mollcndo, the port of Arccfuipa, consists of about fifly 
his plea, with the penalty of banishment from his country huts built of reed-mats, and covered ^witli llfit cane 
(Dem. C(mtr. Aristocr., p. 64^}. In their speeches both without windows and chimneys . whole has this ap- 
parties wei^i restricted to a simple statement, and dry argu- peiiranee of a wicker-work i^ago. Tho ancdiora^e is opciii. 
ment on the merits of the cascrto the exclusion of all irre- but, like other ports on the coast, is safe, from the general 
Icvaiitmatter.nndof those various contrivances known under absence of storms. The site of this village was chosen f .r 
the general riTime of paraskeue (wapainecv))), to ailect the pas- the advantage of a sandy beach to land on in the bal^a. 
sious of the judges, so shamelessly allowed and practised in (Hall.) 

the Other courts (Or. Lycurg., p. 149, 12-25 ; Lucian. GryTW/i., ARKS ("Apijg), the God of War amoi^ tho Greeks, 
c. 19). Of tho existence of the rule in question in this generally considered as corresponding to tiie Homan Mars, 
court, we have a remarkable proof in an apology of Lysias Homer makes him a native of Tliraeo, and others considtn* 
for an artful violation of it in his Arcopagitic oration (p. 112, him the father of several Th];|^cian rivers and races. It is 
5). Advocates were allowed, at least in later times, to both therefore highly probable that he was the god purtiiuilarly 
parties. Many commentators on the New Testament have worshipped by some noriliern people, though nearly all olhtir 
placed St. Paul as a defendant at the bar of the Areopagus, traces of this circumstance have disappearetl. The Scythian 
on tho strength of a passage in the Acts of the Apostles deity known to Herodotus as tlie God of War, whom he 
(xvii. 19). Tho apostle was indeed taken by the inqui- calls by the Greek term zfmv (iv. 62), was worshipped under 
sitive Athenians to the hill, and there required to expound the form of an iron scimitar, to which horses and other 
and defend his now doctrines for tho entertainment of his quadrupeds were annually offored ; and also eveiy hundredth 
auditors; but, in tho nazrative of Luke, there is no hint of man of captives taken in war. In the later gcMiealogy of 
an arraignment and trial. the gods he was considered the son of Jupiter and .luno. 

Some of our readers may perhaps bo surprised that and, as such, look part in the w'ur against the giants, ancl 
wo have made no mention of a prnclico so often quoted slew Mimas and Pclorus. In the contest withlYphon ho 
as peeiiliiir to tho Areopagites, that of holding their (led with the other gods into Egypt, ami was elianged into a 
sessions in the darkness of night. The truth is, that we fish. He was not more successful in liis engagement with 
are not persuaded of the fact. It is, indeed, noticed more Otus and Ephialtcs, tho children of Aloiis, hy whom he was 
than once by Lucian, and jiurhaps by some other of the imprisoned for thirteen months. To' a still later period wo 
later w'riters ; but it is not supported, wo believe, by any must refer the murder of II alirrhutius, and his trial before 
sufUoient authority, whilst there is strong presumptive evi- the court of Areopagus, as well as his combat with Iler- 
denoe against the common opinion. It was, as it should cules. 

seem, no unusual pastime w'ith tho Athenians to attend the It is a curious circumstance that tho Greeks, though con- 
trials on the Areopagus os spectators (Lys. Contr, Theonm,, stantly en^ged iii war, should have paid littlo attention to 
p. 117, 10). Wo susi>ect that few of this light-heartecl the worship of Arcs. There were few temples erected to 

a lo would have gone at an unseasonable hour in the his honour in Greece. Geronthrm, a villagt? of Laconia, 
to hear siich speeches as w'erc there delivered, and sec had a temple and grove where a yearly festival w’as cclc- 
notiiiiig. , Perhaps there may be no better foundation for brated, to which no female was admitted ( Pans. iii. 22): 
tlie there is for the notion, till lately so generally there was another on the road from Amy elm to Theropne in 

eotertSkined, that the ssMno gloomy custom was in favour Laconia (iii. 19), and a third at Athens (i. 8). Though, 
with (tliQ eelehrated Yehoiic tribunal of Westphalia. as wo have remarked, Arcs seems to he a Thracian god, 

^ ARBQVIPA» « department of tlio republic of Peru, bor- yet the element of the word Arcs is an integral part of (lie 
aerpd te thcr north by that of Lima. It is 185 leagues long, Greek language, and the word which rlcimtea best and 
and 30 wude ; tho temperature is mild, and tho soil fertile ; bravest, aristas (apifrroc), is the superlative of Tho 

the aspect of the country is that of a perpetual spring. It is Sanscrit an\ nom. aris, signifie.^ an enemy. In early tiine.s 
watered by tho Lona, tho Arequipa, the Tambo, and the human sacrifices wwe ofl’ered to Iiim by the I-aceclaenioniaiis, 
Chile* and has a considerable commerce in wine with tho dogs by the Carians, and asses by tho Scythians (Ajiullod. 
adjacent provinces; cotshiaeal is also produced, and there Fragm. p. 394, ed. Ileyne). 

aro gpld and silver mines, particularly those of Calloma. It is difllcult to say what distinctive character nntient 
It has exe^sllent pastures for vast herds of cattle* and pro- artists wished to give to this god, because no Greek sUite 
' duces wheat, maize, and sugar. It is backed by the Andes, honoured him as their principal deity. Wc have no distinct 
iofibets from which come ^wn to the sea coast* and form a account of his statues by Alcamencs and Scopas in the 
succession of delightful vawys. temple at Athens, but wc can collect, fnun omo that have 

' , A KEQUl PA, one of the largest and finest cities of Peru, been preserved, and also from heads of the god on gems, 
8e<*.pnd only to Lima* ia situated in the beautiful vhlley of that the followingis the general character under wnicli lie 
QuUcit. abouithirty-ftve j;ai\eA from the coast. It was ori- is represented. ,llr6 expression is stem and tbou^tful ; 

; gi;PaUy fotthdqd by Frl^iciscp Pizarro in 1539* but not on firm nervous muscles,^ strong lleshj^ neck, and short 
ritt pmsent site ; its iiilaiid situation having secured it from bristly hair; the mouth m small* the lips full, and the c\cs 
:tlie lHaqks of pirajtea whb infested the coast, it con- deep-set. It is only in later times that he appears with a 
, Ijftued luia ttQurUhink"cqPwioP» though repeatedly desolated strong beard as .the Roman Maimiter. When not naked, 
by pat:th|jipahej». j|ihhhlianto have ajct^^altogothor his dress is a chtamys (sagum). Sofs a beautiful head un a 
,Av-diif^i)t syi^m Irbtp' ihe^peop^^^ 6f’ ftort (Millin, P#;*Gr. 20) ; a standing figum on a basso ri- 

UM;9(-.cogqteyf, >vho. tltete^^by: to; thb' Revo (PioClem: iv. 7) ; head on the coins of the Maraoitiiii 

iy. SI, .32)j;. ou the Denarii 6f Fouteius,.Capito 
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(Patin. p. 114). Sco tins subject fully treated by Hirt, /?«> 
dfmfie Kunst, 1833; Muller, Archteologie der Ktmsl, p. 492. 
(For tho Italian God of War, see Maks.) 

A RKTvIilJS, suriuimed CAPPADOX, or the CAPPA- 
DCX’IAN, one of tbo most valuable medical writers of 
aiiticpiity, is supposed to have lived in the laitci part of the 
f?rsr and the of the second century after Christ. 

I'hero are no iK>sitive accounts as to the time and circum- 
slanrtrs i»f his life: the above supposition, therefore, rests 
solely on tlie fact of the medicinal preparations of Andro- 
machiis, physician to the Knipcror Nero, ,nud the incdieal 
[li;;nity of the Archiatri, hein^ mentioned in his works; 
whilst, on thcj other hand, the name of Aretaais occurs in 
the Kujinrista of Dioscorides, which appears to have b«*en 
written durinpf the reign of \ espasian. Hence it is con- 
chided, that Aret«*us wrote shortly a fun* the time of Nero. 
He takes notice of thu[. wine of Falernuin, and other Italian 
wines, which has led <‘ritics to helioM? that his residence 
must have been in Italy. The Icarr.ed have found some 
difliculty in upon the sect, or school of medicine, 

to which Aretimis beU»ngcd. P. Petit considered liim as 
i follower of the dogmatic sect, who ftaindcd their expla- 
nalions of lilb and diKuse on' the four elemtnitary cpiahlies. 
But his frequent aQubions to the pneurna^ or spirit, have 
led others to regard iiim as one of the pneumatic school 
founded hy Atheuoeus, which embraced a eonsidi^rahlo pro- 
lH)rtion of thcj medical men of eminence at the period when 
Arctoous is supposed to have? lived. Jt seems to be a pecu- 
liar mc!rit of this physician, however, to liavi? remained free 
from the predoDiinaat iutiuence of any cue of the previiiling 
theoretical schools, and to have preserved a praiseworthy iii- 
dcpondencc in the ohsei-vation and tri?atment of diseases. 
Aretaais was an original ol’^urver ; his writings hear no 
trac(»s of compilation : and if a part of tlui information wiiich 
lie alVords belongs to the ago in which ho lived, there is 
another very considerable part for which we seem to be in- 
debted to h.is own personal experience. 

Arclieus rc?garded a knowledge of the striicliirci and 
fiinctioiis of the body as a luicessary step towards the 
study of disease ; his anatomical remarks, however, betray 
sulUeiently the imperfect state of this science in his time. 
Ho concurred with the pneumatic jihysicians and the Stoic 
philosophers, in believing the heiitt to be ‘ the principle of 
life and strength,' and tluj seat of the soul. Ho gave a full 
account of the distributit'ii of the inmn porlart/m, and re- 
giircle<l all veins as having tludr origin in the liver; he also 
was aware of the numerous eoinmunications whiidi exist hi 
various parts of the veinais system, which led him to refute 
the notion that ])articukir veins in the arm are connected 
with particular internal organs, and the <Minseqiience» which 
were drawn from tins notion as to bloodhdting. Areiaens 
looked upon the liver ns the organ destined to prepare the 
bloorl, and the spletui as fittc'd to jnirify that lUiijl. 11(5 n*- 
garded both the stoma<*li and colon as organs of digestion, 
and bestowed much allention on the morbid ailed ions of 
the latter organ. He know Uiat the kidneys had a glan- 
dular St rue tints. He stutf'd the nerves to be the organs 
of sensation and motion. The fact that injuries of the 
head aic apt to produce pnral) tic alleclions on the oppo- 
site side did not escape his observation, and, in order to 
account for it, ho staled that the nervous fibres in tluj brain 
form a decussation in the shape of the Cir(?ek letter X, 
wliilst the nerves arising ft'om the spinal marrow m*o(!eed 
dlriHitly to the organ for which are designed. Notwith- 
standing these curious remarks oii'^the functions of the 
nervous s}slcm, Aretosus evidently did not make any clear 
(listiifttion between nervous and tonclinous parts; the 
lattt5r arc undoubtedly alluded to, when ho says that, besides 
the nerves proceeding from the brain, there are otliers 
\> Inch pass fVom one bone to another, and aro tlie principal 
so iircc.s of motion,* ' 

The description.s which Aretams has j^iven of the diseases 
to which the hutnaq economy is subject aro accurate di5linc- 
ations, evidently taken from nature, jand distinguished by a 
peculiar liveliness, elegance, and conciHciiess of diction, 
lie is thought to have oxcclli^ all antient authors* not even 
excepting lllppocralos, in tlio art of describing diseases, 
and may still be regarded ns a model in this species of lite- 
rature. His account of epilepsy, tetanus, aeute.-and cbiss- 
11 ic headaches, boonioptysis and car/.v/z^or burninj^ fever, \ 
peculiarly happy specimens of his mamic0ef writing. 

Ill tho troftinnNipt of diseases, Aretrous regarded Experi- 
ence as the beat ^ide (dya^i) ^ irtipiv), dnu lie 


repeatedly refera to the necesaity of Ifollowing tliE hinta 
which nature gives to the physiohUD.jf Hts jnethods of treaU 
meiit seem to have been energetic^ ymbje it-appeere^ neces- 
sary, but always simple ; end ho >y;sili^yerse terthW farrago 
of medicines to the use of which go4io of liie qpntemporaries 
were addicted. ' ' ' ; 

He frequently employed emetics, purgatives, i^nd clysters ; 
and lie was aware that emotics not only evacuate' tbu con- 
tents of the stomach and intestines, hut derive a 'groat part 
of their efficacy from iho shock which the act of vuiniting 
produces in those parts. Ho was fopd of IdAodletting in 
chronic as well as acute diseases, but. cautious with regard- 
to the quantity of blood which ho took away : he advises ttio 
blood to be stopped before fainting supervenes, and recom- 
mends not to take away too much blood at one bleeding in 
apoplexy. Ho also mentions the practice of opening u vein 
on the back of the hand, and ho practised the operation of 
nrtcriotomy. He employed cupping-glasses and leeches, and 
ho is the iirst author who mentions blistering with e,antha- 
ridt's : as he recommends this pracjliee as preferable to other 
rubefacients, without mentioning it as having been forini*r!y 
in use, it up))cars probable that we are indebted to him 
for this most important r(5inedy ; nor had the tc'mlcncy 
wdiicli it sometimes has to injure the functions of the 
urinary organs escaped his observation ; he enjoins, lliert5- 
fore, milk to he drank in large quantities hclbre the blister 
is applied. 

Scarcely any internal medicines were employed by Are- 
tieus in the treatment of acute diseases; hut he paid strict 
attention to diet and regimc5ii : among his diutetical i)re- 
scriptions, those on the use of the dillerent kinds of milk 
deserve to be mentioned. In treating chronic diseases lie 
more frequently had recourse to the aid of medicines; we 
find him prescribing diuretics, siulorifi<*s, and several of the 
compound stimulating |)rci>arations which were in vogue in 
his time. One of the substances he most I'rcqueiilly rc- 
sort(5d to is castoreiim, which ho regarded as very eiUca- 
douH in various allections of the nervous system. 

Of the writings of Aretccus, only four books on the causes 
and syiiiptoms, and as many on the treatment, of acute 
and chronic diseases are extant; nor have they been pre- 
served ill a pisrfcct form : chai). i — iv. and part of chap. v. 
of the first book on the causi^s, and several ]):isKag(js in the 
hooks on the treatment, ofdiheases aro lost. In this work 
the author alludes to his treatises on surgery, on phurnmey, 
on fevers, and on the diseas(5s of women, of all which works 
not a single fragment now remains. Had tlicy boon handed 
down to our lime.s, they would have formed most import- 
ant additions to medical literature. Aretauus wrote in the 
Ionic dialect of the Greek language, which at his period 
had nearly ceased to be employed in writing ; hut ho was, 
probably, induced to adopt it by the example of tlio older 
medical authors, Hippocrates and his contemporaries ainj 
successors, who wroUi in this dialect, whicdi was also used 
in the antient sentence.^ of the school of Cos. 

The eight hooks of Aretmus wore first edited from tho 
Parisian MSS. hy J. Goupyl, and published at Paris, 15i>4, 

8 VO. Tho standard edition is that of Mr. John Wigan, 
student of Christ Church, Oxford: it wiis undertaken by 
tile advice and with the assistance of Dr. Freind, and {printed 
at the C.*larendoii Press, 1 723, folio. Wigan gavf d very 
good Latin translation, notes, and a valuable, dissertation 
(id Aretan. cptale^ secta^ in rebus ancdondcis sciential {it cu^ 
randi ratione. This edition is scarce* only 300 copies 
having Ijcen struck off. Another edition was published 
undm* the superintendence of Boerhaave, J..6id. 1731, folio: 
the givatcr part of it had been printed fis early as 1719, 
beforo the ])ublication of llio Oxford edition; ana the text, 
ii» well as the Latin translation, are sucli as they hiSbeeii 
before Wigan's labours. Boerhaave added, however, the 
valuable critical commentaries of Peter Petit, a Pai;ji8ian phy- 
sii^ian, which had remained iu MK. for nearly seventy years. 
Aretmus also forms the 24th volume of Kuhn's edition of 
tho Greek medical authors. This volume (Lips. 1828, 8vo.) 
contains tho Greek text and Latin translation, Wigan's 
preface, notes, and disscrtiltion, Boerhaavo's prefiicc, Petit's 
commentaries, Trillor's cioi^c^pres and emendations, and 
a copious Greek index by KKcKael Mattairc. An teglish 
translation of Arctceus, by John Moffat, was pv^lishod at 
Xendoti^ 1 785» Hvo, . 

AllETllU'SA, a cclebra]^ fotiiiitain ijja the island Or- 

2 !gia, one of tlfexfflr divi^^ antieidand the site of 

iodorn Syracuse. ^Tor the story of the nymph Arothusa 
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tbainanner of her c||^ngoiDto iv fountain, and the pursuit of 
per.6y tile river-go4^fA||^ beW the sea to 

Stouy, see AtPHisma^^and Ovid, Met. v. 572. Pausaniasr 
•tolls ratbor a-differoat ; He says that Arethusa passed 
over intoOrfl^giaji^^bero was (^hanged into a fountain (v. 
7). Diodor^^^si^^ ^laffhc nymphs produeed tho fountain 
Ai*etbusa to gratify ‘Diana, after one of whose names the 
island Was calliSid'Ortygia, and to whom it was consecrated. 
He calls. 'it .* a very lar^e fountain,’ and adds, that it 
abounded in. large fish, wliit^h were hold sacred, and never 
gaught; and that tf any persons were im])ious enough to 
. oat them (as had been done in time of siege), they in- 
ntiri*ed the anger of the deify and fell into great misfortunes 
(v. '3). Cicero speaks of it as a ‘ fountain of sweet water of 
inoredihlft size and abounding in fish, wliieh would be 
covered by the sea hut for a stone bulwark.’ iVvrr, Art. ii. 
iv. 53.) That beauty and abundance of water which at- 
tracted the admiration of the poets, has disap])cared. Swin- 
burne speaks of tho rock as riven by earthquakes, and of 
the spring as sometimes failing in the volcanic convulsions 
which from time to time desolate that region. Wilkins thus 
describes its appearance at the hcgiimiiig of this century : 

‘ The fountain now springs from the earth under a natural 
ai-eh "in the rock, within a few paces of the sea, and is only 
separated from it by the city watt, through an aperture in 
which it is discharged into the harbour. It is a consuhwahle 
spiing of brackish water, altlvuigh of little depth ; and is 
resorted to by the poor fciualo inhabitants of Syracuse, who, 
after the Sicilian manner of washing, porf«)rm the (»pera- 
tion standing up to their knees in tho stream. Over the 
ar('h is a rude image of the Madonna, which tho Syracusans 
pretend to bo a staliio of the nymph Areihusa.’ 

GmWa.) 

It was commonly said that things thrown into the Al- 
phcitis would reappear in this fountain. Strabo asserts that 
a cup did so. Senee.a quotes it as an article of popular be- 
lief, that when the Olympian festival wa.s c!eh!bratefl an the 
hanks of the Alplieiiis, the sweepings of the temple reap- 
peared in the Sicilian fountain. (A'a/. Qffresf.Wi. 20.) Mos- 
chus inlimales a similar belief in lii.s seventh Idyll. In the 
middle ages the story reappeared with a cdiange of form 
adapted to tho change in religion, and the fountain was said 
to cast up leav(‘s not known to grow exccqit on the river 
Jf)rdaii. (Marifiotti, CVo//. Antirhe di f-afahria, ap. Wil- 
kins.) A stivnig spring hubbies up under water near the 
place where the stream from the fountain runs into the sea ; 
and this has been said to come from the waters of the Al- 
pheius. It is now called LOcr/uo ddta Zilica. The Syra- 
cusan poets, Theocritus and Mosc bus, make fretpient men- 
tion of this favourite stream. There w’as another Arethusa 
in Samoa, and another in Kuba*.a. {Srhnf. in Thcoc. i. 117.) 

AREnNO, PIETRO, an Italian writer of the sixteenth 
century. ' He was born at Arezzo in 1192, and w’as the 
natural son of Antonio Bacci, a patrician of that city. Ho 
left his native place very young, and went tt» Perugia, where 
lie found employment as a bookbinder, llm-e he bad an 
opportunity of reading the books wdiich >verc entrusted to 
him, and of thus acquiring some information. His regular 
education had been very limited, and indeed he remained all 
his life i^orant of Latin and Greek ; hut he had nuich ([uick- 
iicss of p&rto, a fervid imagination, and great llucncy of ex- 
pression. /Aftjer some years he set olV from Perugia on foot ; 
and with nothftig but the clothes be had on, wont to Rome 
in quest of better fortune! Ho first met with a patron in a 
Wemthy merchant, Agostino Chigi, the same for whom 
. Raphael painted the palace called La Farnesina, who lodged 
him in his house. His next step w^as an introduction to Pope 
Leo X., and to Cardinal Giulio do’ Medici, afterwards Clement 
VII., iiti^bose service it appears that he remained seven 
yc^, but in what capacity is not known. A circumstance 
which sirQUgly shows the profiiguev of those times drove 
him dway ftlom Rome about ^24. The celebrated painter, 
Giulio Romano, sketched a scries of most obscene drawings, 
Marco Antonio Raimondi engraved them, and Aretino 
illustrated them by sonnets. The court of Rome, being in- 
formed of this scandal, ordered tho .arrest of tho offendoro. 
Giulio Romano escaped to Mantua, Aretino also ran awav, 
but Raimondi was seized, and would have been severely 
pimish'Jlf had he not succeeded in escaping from pnson. 
Ardtmo rtotv found a .firi0j||d)i in Giovanni de* Modioi, th^ 
famous captain of the republic, ancl^in Francis I. 

of France. Giovanni took k j^^cular .hklng to him, and 
introduced him to the lungt who made him presents in 


return for the praises which Aretino lavished on him. The 
death of Gibvanni do' Medici having deprived Arclim) of a 
generous patron, ho wont to live at Venice, where he 
pended on his writings for subsistence. He wrote lx»tii prose 
and verse, obscene dialogues, satirical cafdMi in t^rzn rimu, 
heroic cantos, sonnets, and comedies, beside^, a imihitu<le of 
letters which he addressed to all tho ])rinccs Kii<\ great riicu 
and ladies of his time, sometimes llatteriuj^ theni,s(inietimcs 
praising himself, and generally asking money (jr some olin.T 
favour in exchange fin* his prais(?, or for the dedication uf some 
of his w’orks : and sometimes threatening 1 hem with the hush 
of his satire if his demands wtjre not complied with. It is a 
curious fact, that by these means he received (umhiderablc 
sums of money, whicrh enabled him to lead a dissolute life, 
and also to satisfy his taste fur pro<lig:iliiy, which ho mistook 
for generosity. His liouse was o])en indiscriniinately to the 
destitute poor, tho advmiturer, and the profligate of either 
sex. H<i clresst'd in costly garnientsj'l and s])eiil nearly a 
thousand scudi, or crowns, a v ear, a large sum in his time. He 
was often eniharrassiMl, and ever craving lor money, though, 
he i-ectiived i>resents from most Italian pnh(TS, as well as 
from Francis T., Charles V., Henry \"1I1. of England, and 
t!\cii, it is said, from Solyman, Sviltan of the Tiu*ks. 

Owing to the virulence both of hiji speech and pen, ho 
narrowly eseajK'd from several attempts to assassinate 
him. Twico at Rome, in the lime i»f Leo X., he nearly 
lost his life. l)\it was saved by a friend. Fiero Slruzzi, 
a cehdirated captain of his time, who was serving in the 
French armies in Italy, being incensed at some satire of 
Aretino, scut him a message, that if ho continued to .slander 
him, ho would have him killed in his bod ; the threat so 
frightened the poet, that he shut himself up in his house, 
and would not trust any one within as lung as Strozzi re- 
mained in tho \'en( fian territory. 

Aretino still east a longing eye towards Rome, in ex- 
pectation of dignities and emoIum<*nts. For this piirpost? 
he wrote? several compositions on sacred subjects, siicli as 
tho /.//.rv (if Christy the flrf^in Manj^ *SY, Catfu riite. Thu- 
mas Aquinas, .4 Cnimnentanj an the. Bouk tj' Genesis, and 
A Paraphrase qf the Serrn Penitential Psaltns, These 
works met with no su<‘cess, being, with the exception ])er- 
haps of the last, utterly conteiiiplihle both in their coti- 
ceptioii and stvle. Tin? language of Aretino is generally 
tiirgul, affected, full of iiieta|)hurs and hyperbole, resem- 
bling that which became prevalent in Italy a century later, 
and which is known by the name uii del seueuto. He wroto 
with great facdlity, but at the same liitio with careless- 
ness, and his taste was coarse and trivial. The Duke of 
L’ rhino applied in his lavour to Pone Paul 111., and even 
proposed that Aretino should he made a cardinal. Luc.kily 
for the credit of the Rtnnan hicrarehy, the pope would not 
listen to such a suggestion ; and it was pwrha]»s in resent- 
ment of this, Uiat Aretino unmercifully lashed tiic juipes 
grandson. Pier Luigi Farnese, Duke of Parma. After J^iurs 
death, .Tulius III., who wa.s a native of Arezzo, was addressed 
by Aretino in a letter of congratulation, ucconipanied by a 
sonnet characterized by the most fulsome praise of the 
muv pontifl*. .Julius, being at the same time importuned by 
several persons around him in favour of Aretino, made the 
poet a present of 1000 scudi, and sent him the bull cr 
diploma of Knight of St. Peter, an inferior order, to which :i 
small income was attaclied. Aretino still expecting mori*, 
went to Rome with tho Duke of Urhino in was kindly 

received by the pope, but mtSClioi? with no furl her encou- 
ragement, lie again left that caiy in disiippoinfioent a ibw 
months aftc‘r, and returned to Venice, where he remained 
till his death in 1.557. He was buried in the elturcU of 
S. Luca, at Venice, where a rngnuinelit was raised to him, 
which Sansovino menfions in his I’enczia lilu-drata ; it 
was afterwards removed in the reparations which that 
church underwent. The willy epilajih which has been re- 
ported by many biographers and travellers, and by Misson 
among tho rest, was never phu-.ed on his tomb. J^ieiro 
An qiiio must not ho confoundiMl with the historian Leo- 
nardo Bruni, also called ‘ 1/ Aretino;' nor with tho poet 
Bernardo Accolti, who was BtyVid ‘ L'Unico Arctint).* Some, 
travellers, seeing the monument of Leonardo Bruni in the 
celebrated church of Santa Croce, at Florenc;o, by the 
side of the tombs of Galileo, Mieliel Angelo, r.nd Machia- 
velli, have mistaken k for that of j^*ieti:o, '.md have in- 
dulged in uncallq^-for mural retlections. on the subji ct. 
Pietro Arotiiio was txovor married, hut ho left sevoml natural 
daughters. His works, and the must obnoxious of them in 
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prntiruluv, linw Ix'on sopartilely at fViflTenmt 

liiiu s, uof\vilh‘'fMn<lin|X the cfiisiin.; of tho liKiuisition, and 
lr:uisl!itc'd into M’voral lan^uafras. His (\ip}toii 
an* I 111! brst spci'initMis of liis potdry : Ihoy are partly saliri- 
ral ainl partly lawlutory of several ronspiemms characters ! 
of hix n^n* Charles W, Catherine of Medici, Pope .Julius, j 
and thir Duke of I 'rhino. He wrote L'Oruzia, historical | 
tragedy in hlank verse, one of the earliest Italian tragedies. ! 
11 1 *, livi* comedies in prose . — II 7'V/o.v^/o, La Corti^ia/ia, Jl 
L' fpDr/ito, and La Tafanta,-- are not without 
sctiiu* nieril in the invention, hut, like most of the old Italian 
i-omedies, they tire defieient in dramatic plot, and ohjer- 
tionahle in their hin^ua^e. His Lt fters wen* piihli^hcd at 
Venice at ditlerent epochs dnrin;,^ his lifetime, and form six 
volumes, octavo, hesides tw«) Mdiimcs ol letti.’rs written to 
Arctiiiohy his numerous correspnmhmts. Amidst a mul- 
titude of " unmeanini; or ej^otistical idirasc'^, much of the 
life and character of Arctiiio. as well as of the character of 
Jiis times, mai ho fathered Jiinii tlu'se hitters, lie was 
<*ither tlm tlatten;!* or the enemy of almost every Italian 
writi'i* of his age ; and it was one that ahonnded in writers. 
Ilf bestowed ft-eely the epithet of ‘divine* on Cardinal 
Ih'iiiho. Fracastoro* Giovio, Aiamaiini, Tolonimei, Collio, 
mid c\cn iitwni Molza and Dolce, and they in t^ratilude 
returned the compliment with interest. Ariosto has not 
<lisilaincd to call himself ‘ II divin Pietro Aretino.' Berni, on 
the •‘onlrary, was never his friend, and w rote a most hitter 
Invoetive atiainst him. Ti alien, another poet, iiearl) as ini- 
'moral as Aretino hiuiself, haridicd satire with him. Are- 
lino directed liis enmity childly airaiiist the iirelales of | 
Boine: Clemens VII., Cardinal Caratfa, afterwards Paul IV., 
;ind the estimahUi and learned Cardinal Sa«lolclo, were all 
the objects of his low and Milpiar abuse. At last they paid 
so little allculion to it at Rome, tluit it was con.sulered 
rather an honour to be satirized by the cynic poet. Aretino 
hoasted of his impudence, stCiii^^ iiim.self ‘ by divine jrrace 
a free man.* and * the scoiirjzo of priiwes.* lie is indeed 
oi.e of llJo.se instances of siiei'c.^sful shamele.>.siie.s.s whicJi 
occasionally appear to astonish the world, and make us 
womler that such nuisances are so louf^ I'lulnred. But the 
heaviest ^iiilt of Aretino lies in his licentious w ritinj^s. He 
was the iuonI olVon.sive writer of a most immoral a^^^e, an n^re 
ahmmdimj; in impure works, which mi^^ht rival in oh.scenity 
of antieut Home, and are only snr])assod in infamy 
by some of the worst ))i'odu(‘tions of the Fremdi erotic ]iri*ss 
of the ei;^hteeiith century. (Count Mazziudiellfs / 7/if i// 
/Ve//*.» Arriiim.) 

AUK'riNl’S (Musician). [See Ouino.] 

AUF//(). a M'ly antient and still consiilerahlc town of 
Tmcaiiy, thirtN-lour miles S.F. of Florence. The citadel 
of Arc/zo is in ‘J7' ;Vj" N. hit. and 1 1' r>2' .‘k)'' K. lonji^. 
.\nvtiimi was one id* the Wi'iiltlu’est and most populous 
moon;; tlie tweUe cities of aiitiiiil Elruri.i, was repeatedly 
at war with Uoiue, and afterwards became its ally, and 
snpplk‘d money and arms towards Scipio's expedition to 
Africa about the end of the second l*iinic w'ar. Its |:;o- 
veniTuenf was then ])nrtly popular ami similar to that of 
J\omc, having its .senate, and its patricians and ])lohoiaiis. 
..Xrretium, haviiiL;: joiiicil the Marsi and other Italian 
nations in the social war njrainst Rome, was devastated 
’l>\ S\lla, its iiihahilanls were dispersed, and a Roman 
^•oloMV was .sent into tlie country. It is a matter of 
^lonht wlielher the colony did settle at old Arretiutn, as 
wi' liiid in the Roman ’jjeoprwridiers two colonies inen- 
1i ■lied, one about ei^ht miles to the north of it, called 
Arrctinm .Tnlium, and another the same distance to the 
>• util, called Arrethiin Fidens, both distinguished from 
.Xrretiu m Vetus, which last, however, survived them both, 
ha\in»r been restored hy the care and liberality of Mtc- 
ci iKis. wliowas said to he descended from the old kinjjs 
<• 1 * lathi'r nohlea of that part of Etruria. The pottery of 
Aru'iinm w’as in {»M!at repute. After the fall of Rome, Ar- 
I' Mmn, or Aritiutiircis it is sometimes culled, was ravaged by 
I Im- CJnih', under Totila, but was restored under Justinian. It 
1 l.cn pic^^cd under the dominion of theLongobards, ami aftcr- 
w aids i.f Charlemagne and his successors. The bishops of 
\yvy/.a wrvo made feudal counts, and as such governed the 
l.Mvn ;'nil its county or district, in the name of the Emperor 
oihI Kin»r of ltal\. In the elcveuth centurjr^ however, 
A rc/zo, like most Italian cities, threw off its ' allegiance to 
1 I empire, and adopted a vcpublican form of government. 
ii was suhscipienlly distracted by the factions of Guelplis 
and Gnibclincs. The Guibelincs at lust prevailed in the 


time of Frederic II. ; and having at their head the Bishop 
Guglielmo Dbortini, drove the Guelphs out of the city. 
The) next made war against Florence, and were defeated at 
the battle of Campaldino, in 12tl9, when the bishop wa.s 
killed. In the following century, another bishop, Guido 
Tarlati of Pictramala, also a Guihelinc, became liOrd of 
Arezzo. Ho was a warrior and a statosmaii. He enlarged 
and fortified the city, made roads, conquered several neigh- 
bouring towns, fought against Florence, and maintained 
liiinsclf in his see althuugli deposed hy the pope, from whom 
he took Cilta di ('astello, and other places. Under him 
Arezzo attained a hi‘»h degree of power and splendour. He 
died in J:J27, and hi.s monunicnt is in the cathedral of 
Arezzo. After his death there came fresh ilissensioiis 
among the citizens, and new' wars with the Florentines, 
\intil l.tS I, when the lity was taken and plundered hy 
liigclrani of Coiicy, a famous (.’ondoUiero of the times, who 
sold Arezzo to the Florentines fur d 0,000 golden tlorins. 
Afli!!* mure than a century Arezzo revolted against Florence 
in 1502. was again taken, and treated with great severity. 
In l.VJ'J it opened its gates to the army of Charles V., 
which was then besieging Florence. Arezzo was obliged, 
in Ifjiil, to submit, as well as Florence, to the Medici, and 
has ever since made jiart of the duchy of Tuscany. But its 
iiihahitaiits have always retained something of their former 
independeni and warlike spirit. In 1700, they rose against 
the French who had occnjiied Tuscany : the lollowing year, 
after the battle of Marengo, being attacked hy a French 
division, they resolutely defended theinsches ; hut tlie town 
I being stormed on tlie 1 0th of October, I bUO, a dreadful scene 
of violence and slaughter ensued. 

An*z/o is situated on two Iiills, and in the middle of 
a fine plain, watiu’cd hy the Arno and the (Jhiuna, and 
siiiTOUiided hy an amphitheatre of mountains. The citadel 
i.s on the summit of oiu' of the hills. It lies on the high 
road from Florence to Perugia and llojrie, and three 
miles from the left bank of the Arno. The walls of Arezzo 
are about three miles in circuit, and have four gates; the 
str(*et.s are toli*rahly wide and well paved. The only re 
mains of antiiiuity are the ruins of an amjihitheatre. The 
catlu'dral is a large Gothic building, bosidt*.s which there nr(^ 
se\(‘ral other remarkable churches with line paintings, and 
various handsonu' paUici's belonging to the nobility. But the; 
handsomest strnctun! in Art^zzo is that called Ac La^^r, hy 
the side of the tow n-house on the ]»riiicipal square, which has 
a line porlic*o nearly ItK) feet long. It eontanis a theatre and 
till! custom-house. It was built by Vasari, who was a native 
of tliis place. Arezzo lias prf)duccd many other distin- 
guished men— the monk Guido, the first restorer of inodorn 
miisie; Guitlone, one of the earliest writers in Italian; the 
celebrated Petrarch, who was horn here, though of Floren- 
tine parents; the liistorian Leonardi Bruni, Pietro Aretino, 
l^>pe .lulius III., the naturalist and physician Gesalpiiii, tlie 
learned Rcdi, &c. Arezzo has about 10,000 inhabitants, 
and its comuiiita, or territory, 17,000 more in 1825, accord- 
ing to Professor Giuh*s S/atistiva delta Val di Chiuna, 
But Arezzo is also the chief town of one of the five compar- 
timenti, or provinces, into which Tuscany is now divided, 
which includes, the large district called A'al di (Hiiana, 
once a marsh, hut now drained, and the towms of Cortona, 
Montcpulc.iuno, and others. The territory of Arezzo is 
fertile in corn, oil, wine, and fruits. The relchraled wine 
called AUeaticn^ the finest in Tusc4iny, is made here. There 
are also iiKMiufaclories of woollens aiid of pins. Arezzo 
is a bishop's see, which has an income of 3,000 scudi, or 
crowns, jht annum. 

ARGA1..I, in zoology, the name of a species of wild sheep 
{On.s ammon) found on the mountains of Siberia and 
Kamt.s(‘hatka. [See Siikkp.] 

AHGAND LAMl*, so called from the name i)f ita in- 
ventor, who was a native of France. This latAp has been 
made of various forms, for the dilfcrent purposes of read- 
ing and of dilTusing general light. Aijf. 1. exhibits the 
external appearance of the readiiig-lanqi ; A is the reservoir 
of oil, from w’hich it descends gradually to the cistern B, 
and is thence conveyed through by the pipe C to the burner 
D, containing the wick, placed between tw^o tubes and im- 
mersed in oil. The wick rises a little above the uflper sur- 
face of D, at £ ; F is the glass-chimney, the lower part of 
.which is enlarged, in order to increase the current of air 
upwards ; the chimney rests in the gallery G, and is k^t 
in its place by four wires, two of which are marked H, H. 
By turning the gallery G, the wick is either raised or low* 
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mod. Tho wicli is hollow and cyliinlrical, aiid rc'coivos ii 
current ol air both iiitornally anti oxtonially ; tliv lorincr 
i-Mitors throu«;h Iho open work at 1 , and tlio lailt?r at tho j^jd- 
lory G: this indeed oonstiliilos the peeuliar principle and 
inorit of Iho lamp. IC is a shade snrroundiii'x tho lij^ht, so 
as to prevent its aotinjj; too powerfully on tin* eyes, L is a 
handle, which, when tho lamp is burning, is depressed, to 
allow of a sup]»lv of oil to descend intti 11. and whitdi is 
raised to cut. it eli’ when tlu^ lamp is not in use; M is a small 
Clip screwed on to rectave any droj)s of oil which inav fall. 
The internal coiifelruclion of the lamp may be seen hy Jig, * 2 . 



Tho resprvoir.A terminates in a neck, which screws into the 
upper part of the oil cistern 13 ; when it is unscrewed and 


inverted, the oil is poured into the rtvservoir at the li^h'^ ; 
by moving the handle 1.,, the short tube U is rnaile. lo e«i\er 
this hole and prevent the oil from running- out, and llu* rev* r 
voir is lh(Mi screwed iitio its place, and the haiidh? de}'resv<.d 
so as to uncover the hole atid to allow tJio passage of the oil 
into the cistern 15. Within the ])crpendicniiic tube 1* there 
is placed a smaller Inhe Q, and holli an* closed at hotloiii 
and opiui at. tlu*. top ; the sp‘.u'(; between these coi'.taiiis i)ii 
and the wick H, stri.*telu*d over the short tiihe S, riviii^r ;i 
little above the tnl>es at T. 'I'hc* oiitt*r s\n lace nl tlu' tula* 
has a spiral formed roiinil it, aocl a tM«)th in the riier 

or j^allery (I enlerine; this when u i^ liirne-l rounel, 

causes the tube and wick attached to it to ascciol or 
descend, so as to ie«j:ulate the llami'. On ace an it of llu; 
nature of tlie re.sorvoir which contains the oil, a con laiit 
sni>ply will h(» k(‘|)l up at tin? h'\el marked h\ tin* <h»trerl line 
U, both in tilt! cistern 15 and in the wiek-Inhes 1* a:nl Q, 

It has l)<‘(*u nienliont‘(l that various forms are to the 

Arjjand lamps. In thost* emjihoed Ihr the purpi'.'e of 
”-ivin^ a general ami dilfused liiilit. tlie re.sei*voir of i il is 
cireiilar, and siiiToiimls the cistern ami wiek, atid is nearly 
on a l(*vel with the latter; a t^ronml-'jlavs shade, whieh iii 
the smalli!!' lamps is fretpienllN uhjbnlar, and in laret. r 
ones rather Hat, ri‘sis u]»on aj^nuAe. 

The ;*heinieal Ar^and lamp is a \ cry usi ful in.-trnment, 
and IS represented Jig, 3. ; ti is the reservoir of t)il : fj thv! 



openinji* at which tin' oil is ])oiired into it ; c is a short C(*p))cr 
chimney ; J i.s a pinion by which motion is g\wu to the ra» k 
c, so as to raisi* or depress the wick; the apertures at /' 
supply air; and tho dish g, in which the lainpstaml.s, .veiwes 
to retain any oil which drops from the reservoir. 

ARGHll, a name sometimes applietl h) Homer t«) tlu; 
W’hole body of Cireeks assciiubled at Troy ; it is derived, 
probably, from the inhabitants of Art;os, wlio hail e\i ii 
ill Ihuse early times raised their city to c.nividerahle cele- 
brity. Homer, imlei'd, i*inplo\s the word .Ar^^os not only 
to de.si*;nate the nanii! of a town, hut also the whole I’l lo- 
ponnt'sns : Af^ameiniion is st)ler! the so\ereii;n of all Ar;vos 
and the islands. (Sei* Strabo, \iir .ifiO.) The cajntal of 
A j^aniemnon’s ki/igtinm of Aruo.-;, wliieh ci-rfaiiih dnl not 
comprise all the Peloponnesus, w as ATseerne. Honicr often 
f|ualifies it with some epithet, as Achaii uni (///«/f/. ix. I H ), 
when Ai>ros of the Peloponnesus is meant, and Pelas^irimi 
when tho Thessalian city »n- district f»f that name is inlendetl. 
Strabo (viii. Ml) tells us that in hater times the word Ar»os 
in the Tin svaliaii and l^Jacedoiiicin dialects sit?niUed a plain 
or field, ami we ina) therefore perhaps coimiik. it as 
the same root with tign' in the l.atin laii{^ua;»e. Wh.it con- 
nexion this has with the se\eral cities named Arfros, llu; 
j^cot^rapher docs not think proper to inform us, tlKJU< 4 h ho 
may perhaps intend us In infor that they were so callcil 
from hein^ situatcMl in a plain. Paiisanias (viii. 7) men- 
tions a ])lain (called the 7rnioi> apyur) <*losc: to the moimtaiu 
Artcmisiiun, but wc doubt if thi.s has any reference to 
the use of the word Arpjos, of which we aro here speakm^r, 
Tho t!:irly inhabitants of the Peloponnesian Ar;;os and of 
tlio district around it were, wv have p;ood reason to 1 >« lii've, 
Pelasgi. (Slraho, ^iiu 371 5 Eurip. Orest,, *331 ; vk-.cliyl. 
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Supj}/., Till* nrrivul of Danaiis froiYi Epypt, accord- 

ing to tr.idition, caused their mime to hu chanf^«,‘(l to Danui, 
a lerni that occurs in tlu3 Iliad, but the mass of the popu- 
lali'in no doubt still remained the same. Eii^hty years after 
tlu' Trojan \Mir, or h. c. 1104, the invasion of the Pelopon- 
nesus In the HeraclidiC took place, and Arj^os, like most of 
the i>ihcr cities of southern Greece, Xinsohliofd to submit to 
trie Dorians. Still this was only a ( hange of dynasty, and 
all the older Achtran inhahilants w«'rci not ctaiipelled to 
leii\»' thiMi* camnlry. Kruin this time the names Ar;:^os and 
Ar^eii lost their niort! extensive sii»ihfu‘ahon ; hut tin* city 
Argus itself continued an important place under this new 
race. [See Aanoi.is, Akc;os, and Acii.ki.] 

ARGKMtVNK, the name* of a small genus of the pojipy 
trih(*, (jf which three species are culti\alcd in this country as 
ornarneiitnl ])hints. Tlu‘> are all natives of Mexico, and art? 
characteiised hy having six petals and three sepals, a very 
iiijiisnal number of parts in the natural order to whieh tliis 
genii'^ belongs. Their K-aves are prickl\, and generally 
marUefl with whitish or pale hluisli-green veins ; the liowers 
are while or yellow. The emnmonest .species is A. M(^,v- 
from the seeds of whic-h the Mexicans obtain an oil 
very useful to painters : the handsuniest is A. ^randiflnru, 
the liowers of whi«*h an; pure white, and as much as three 
inches in diameter. They art? all liaidy, and will thrive in 
almost any soil or situation. Their seeds should he sown in a 
lud-hed, and tin* voiing plants treated as half-tender annuals. 

ARGENS, JVTAKgUIS D', JKAX BAPTISTE 
BOVb'R, a wriU?r of the last reu1ur\, more reiiiarkahlc 
tlian illustrious for his opinions, a<hentures, and literary 
re])utation, was horn at Aix in I*rov«‘nce, on the J llli Juiu' 
|;<M, and, as he* says, was dc‘tiried to the? bar from iiis 
hccaimi* his lather, wdio w as Procurator Ch-neral ol‘ 
tile parliament of Ai\, liad resid\ed il’possilde to kec'p tiiat 
nilico III hi^ f.imily. But the ardour of youth, and a rest- 
h-.^ di*-positioii, led the marquis to IVustrate I In* jirudent 
fit s,«jns t)f his parent, and tf» clioo>(' a profession which 
lie tliought more condurive to a life of pleasure. He 
therefore, hy three of importnnity, obtained his father’s 
e-.iea nt, ami was placed in the g'-niy. Pleasure became ids 
]iriiicip;\l ]Mirsuit, and a course of illicit amours occupied a 
pleat pnrtu'n of his lime for se%eral y»'ars. At last, interest 
was made to gtd him into the stvnt(‘ t)f Mtui.sieur Andresol, 
in an embas.^x to (.’onstanlinotde, winch gave him an oppor- 
!unil\ of \ihiiing Algicu's, Tunis, Tripoli, and some other 
places, ami also of making a short lour in the Black Sea. 
Ill lIicM* \ny.iges he had some curious adventures in the 
pur.-Nuit of his favourite ploasuri?, ami W”as more than (nice iu 
tlaiigiM* of experiencing the severity of Turkish retribution. 
He did not, however, neglect the opportunity of making 
many useful observations, and as he always attached himself 
as much as pl»s^ihle to. the best informed and most respect- 
able per^ons of the embassy, ht‘ was introduced by them 
int<» the best society. The remarks which he made iqion 
the manners and customs of llie people he conversed with, 
and his sketches of the cluiractevs and qnalificalious of those 
who were employed in the embassy, evince considerable 
uhdity for so yming a man. Ut»on his return to Franc**, lu? 
took stTiously to the study *>f the law : and so far iiualificd 
himself as to he aide to pleml two remarkahh? enures, both 

of vvliloh ho giiiiiod. Flattorod by this success, and compli- 
luctiteil iip*)n the progress he had made an*l the fair prospect 
of future eminenee thus upeae*! t*> him, he? began to think 
hc1l**r *d‘ the bar. Bui, unfortunately relapsing into his 
former habits, his disgust tor all professional studies n?- 
turned. His intrigues becoming troublesome, ami the 
state of his linnu(?ds more so, h*? left horn*?, and found his 
way to Paris, where imculontally gaining a sum of money 
in liis first and only advjmturc at a publu’ ganiing-tahU?, he 
hn<l the good sense to keep it ami retire to Rome, to study 
music, lor which he ho*l great taste, and to pcrfe<-t him- 
sedf in iht? art of painting, in vvhi<di he became very skilful. 
The same propensities that dn>vi* him from home coin- 
polled him to return, by exhausting liLs funds, and subject- 
ing huu to the daugt?r of assassination. Un his n?lurn lo 
Aix, whom he was receire*l with more kindness than ho 
Ind a right to expi.'c.t, ho again' applied to the law, but 
only for ilie purpose of employing himself till he could llnd 
somi* other «)coup;itiou more suitable to his inclinations. 
An event so*in occurnul tliat he <'on(rived to turn to his own 
piirpost?s. This was the faimms trial of the Jesuit Girard 
iiefore tho Parliament of Aix, for seduemg Mademoiselle 
J-a Cudicre, iiis penitent The 'Vecision oi* this case was un- 


satisfactory to‘ the people of Aix and its neighbourhood : a 
riot ensued, and the inlUtury were called iu to protect the 
miugislrates. The marquis made this a pretext for again 
cpiiiling the lesal profession, his dislike for whicdi seems to 
have l>i?en contfrracd by a consideration of its being so often 
involved in religious disputes in Rqnluii Chitholic countries. 

He w’cnt to Paris, obtained a coiniiiission, and was slightly 
wounded at the siege of Philipsbourg. At the siegt? of 
Kehl he roeeived an injury by the fall of Ins horse, w Inch 
rond*‘r<id him incapable of further service, and he <|uillcd the 
anny without having distinguished himsejf as a military man. 

lu the meantime he had been guilty of bis usual inipru- 
dence.s, and bis father, thinking him incunigible, disinhe- 
rited him, and reduced hU pecuniary allowance to lialf its 
formiT amount. Being in stiine measure? compelled by this 
eircumstunco to abandon the fashionable world, he relir***! 
to Holland, where he lived under an assumed mini*', aiul 
endeavoured to obtain a livehbood by his pen. wJii<‘ii lu* 
could ihert? use with more freedom than in his mitiv** 
country. His LHlrea Juives attracted the att<‘nti*m of 
Frederic the Great, then Prince Royal of Prus^iu, wh** 
conimeiK^ed a f?orn*spoiideiice with liim, odered him his 
friendship, and invited him to Berlin, ‘to live and philoso- 
phize vvitJi him.' The manpiis declined this invitation, for 
good reasons: the king, Frtideric William, was nut tiarlial 
to ht«Tary men: he had interfered with FVederics studie.s, 
and had hanged one of his ht*st frieiul.s hefore his fac**, 

AVhen Frederic, came to the? throne, in 1740, tlie invita- 
tion was renewed, and accepted. Tlu* marquis was soon 
appoiiiterl one <»f hi?, chamluMlaiiis, vvitli a tMuision ol’ 0000 
francs; made a member of the Royal Aca*lcmy of Bclhw 
Leltres, and Dire**tor of the Pliikdtigical 1 ilass, with a salary 
of SOO francs, arul olh**r marks of royal favour. He iuid 
apartments in tiu? palace?, and tlu- king built and furnished 
a country retrciit lor him. D'Argens was so disintcnisted 
as to refuse an luldition to his emoluments, t*»lling his ma- 
ji'sty (hat lie had many ollici'is wlio had s**rve(l him faith- 
iully in his wars, who stood in greatiw nee*l of his bounty. 

Tlmrt? is t?videiice that his goo«l sense iiitliUMued the 
king's ciiiuliicl on some important occasions, which aho 
show the extent of the conlldenco. pkwed iu him. Ilis 
amours endtal in a marriage with Miuhonoisolle Cochois, a 
dancer. \Vh**n it h»ok tdace is imt known. His biogratdiers 
ehooso to call it a s**xagenavian adv*'nture, hut it is certain 
tliat this lady a*‘coini>auic(l him to France in 1717, In 
the lattt?r part of liie murrpiis’?. life. Ids lu‘allh and .spirits 
apiioar to have failed logelluT ; he became unwilling to 
exert liiniself, and was loo often ahseiil, from the royal 
supper parties under pretence of illness. He ielt it vvas 
timo to retire, and had reaMuis for washing t*.* t?nd his days 
among his own relations. His brother, who had become pre- 
sident of the parliament of Aix, had honourably given him 
np a family estate, and built a house upon it lor his iv*-c‘p- 
tion. An agreement existed between D' Argons and the 
king that he should be allowed lo v(!lire when li<? had coin- 
plet***l his sixtitith year, and he demanded the fulfilment of 
the bargain. It was, ho\v*'Ver, vyitli grc*at difHoulty that ho 
ohtaiiie*! only a leave of uhsi?nce for six months, iu 17(dt, 
under a solcuiin promise to return : this ho meant to keep, 
and, though in lm<l health, ho began his journey to Berlin, 
and reaehed Bourg cri Bresse, whore he was detaiuc*! by a 
long and serious illness. Unfortunately, hfa \Vife neglected 
to write lo Berlin, and a letter of admonition from a friend 
there missed him. The king, thinking he had broken his 
word and did not intend lo return, hastily cashiered him, and 
the mantuis.on hearing the news, as hastily returned to Aix, 
though not without grief and vexation. Befoi*e his depar- 
tiin* from Berlin, he returned all the letters wliich he had ut 
various times received from the king, telling him, in aw’ell- 
writlen letter, that he thought it might not be right in the 
present stale of his health to irarry these marks of his ma- 
jesty's confidence into a foreign country. The king re- 
turned the letters, with a reassurance of his confidence in 
the marc|iiis. He die«l in 1771, while on a visit to his sister, 
near Toulon, leaving a daughter, who inherited his property. 

It is slated by all lus biographers that ho maintained the 
character of a go*kl husband and master, and that he was 
always firm iu his friendship. The natural ardnur of his 
mind led him to make considerable acquisitions ; be under- 
stood soveral languages, knew something of chemistry and 
anatomy, was a great reader of the fathers and doctors of 
tho churchy and of all sorts of polite literature. His works 
are:— 
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1. M6moirca do Monsieur lo Mnrquis d' Argons, avee 

quelquos Lotires sur divei*s sujets (Iburtocn not in tlio col- 
lections of his works); Londres, 1730, 12nio. (certainly a 
foreign print— Hague) ; 1737, Londres, 12mo. 1807, Paris, 

8vo. 

2. Mcmoircs du Marquis do Mironion, ou Lo Philosopho 
Solitaire; 1736, 12mo. An interesting work, 

3. Mentor Cavalier ; 1736, J2nn). 

4. Nouvesiux MAnioires du Comic dc Bonnevsil, puhlies 
sous le iiorn do Mirone (perhaps the name he took in Hol- 
land) ; 1737, 4 vols. rime. Tlie Mcmoircs do Bonneval is 
nil inlenor work by anothm* writc?r. 

5. Mcmoircs du Comte dc Vaxere, ou Lo Faux Rabbin ; 
1737, l2mo. 

6. L:i Philosopbic du Bon Sens ; 1 737, 12ino. — 1 76S, with 
Nos. s, l.O, and 16 ; called his works in 24 vols. 12ino. 

7. TrionipIi(; dc la Vertu, eu Voy!igc?s sur Mer, et A ven- 
tures de la Conilesse de Brcssol ; 1741, 3 vols. 12nin. 

8. Ia'IIios Jiiives ; 1742, 6 vols. 8vo. — 1 734, 8 vols. l‘2tno. 

0. Lett res Philosopbicpies et Critiques, par Mad. (.'oehois ; 

a\ee les K(*ponses dci M. d’ Argons ; 1744, 12mo. 

10. IM/'unoircs Secrets de la Repnbliqiic des Lctfn'S ; 
1744, 7 vols. 12mo. These Memnires contain notices of 
the lives, acts, and peculiarities of mnnerons w riters that 
ran only lx? found elsewhere by consult ing a gn*:it variety 
of lUitliors. The Lettres .luivi's et Chinoises contain similar 
notices, 

1 1. Memoircs du Chevalier de ♦ ; 1743, 2 vols. 8vo. 

12. Siingcs I'liilosophiques ; 174(i, 12mo. 

13. Nonnes Calaiitcs, ou T Amour Knibeguine ; 1749, 
1 2mo. 

14. Reilexions Critiqiu^s sur les ‘di lie rentes Ke(des de 
IVinturc ; 1730, r2ino. Much has been written upon this 
snliject with great t»re!ensions ; but nobody lias said so iiiufdi 
as till* marquis, so w’(41, and in so few^ wwds, nor iiid(‘(‘d 
anything more to the purpose. See also Letters in N*». I. 

13. J..ettres ('abalisliques ; 1754, 7 Vols. l2mo. — I r<i9, 
7 vols. 12mo. 

IG. Lett res ( Jhi noises ; 1735, G vols. l -2mo. 

17. Oeellus Lucauus, Or. elFr. ; 17G2, Svo. 

15. Timee de Lucres, (5r. et Fr. ; 17<>3, 8vo. 

l!). D6fensc du Paganisme, par rKmporeiir Julicn, Gr. 
et Fr. ; 17G4, Svo. — 17G8, avee dcs Noti!s dc M. dc Voltaire. 
Ce.s trois traductions out dcs Dissertations ct Notes sur les 
])rinci])ales yueslions de la Mttaphysiqiic, de la Physiipje, 
et dc la Morali', qni peuvent servir de suite a la l*hilo.sophie 
du Bon Sons. These transljitions arc very good. 

20. Certain pieces in the Meinoires de VKsprit et du 
(.\jMir that boar his nani(‘ ; he had no part in the rest. 

21. J.ietters printfil in the Works of FriMleric the Great. 
The editor of his Meiiiuiros (l^aris, 1807) has colloctcel 
what was necessary to complete his life, and has reviewed 
some of his works with considerable tact and delicacy, and 
not without censure where it is due. But where he accuses 
the marquis of making insidious attacks on religion through 
its tiriests, he expressly alludes to the ivligion of lh(‘ church 
of liome, to which the word is exclusively applied by all its 
writers. Writers of other sects, and their t:rrors, an* also 
remarked lipon w’ith great I(?vi(y by the marquis ; hut many 
eccle.'^iasticH have attacked each other with infinitely more 
virulence, and without, a due regard to the decency w hich 
thc*ir order should never lose sight of. 

The marquis’s name was again hroiighi forward wlimi, 
are tobl, it was nearly forgotten in France, by the well 
meant zeal of certain dechiimers against the licentious opi- 
nions which were promulgated during the revolution in the 
reign of Louis XVI. As all ranks and ostabli.shments w'ere 
then thrown into confusion, so all names were confounded 
in searching for the authors of those calamities, ami the 
Marquis d' A rgens w'as associated with * atheists and deso- 
lators of religion, morah, and government.’ These w*ords 
have been repcsited by some wb<» must be supposed to feel 
the very existence of the desolation they d«*seribe in the 
destruction of the old French government. More impartial 
writers have traced the causes of the Fr«?nch revolution to 
the accumulated grievances of many ages, and shown that 
it was not caused, though it may have been f|uickened, by 
the writers ulliidod to ; if bo, they may he classed togetlujr 
as instigators, but if their names are worth preserving, they 
are entitled to their just distinctions in biography. ‘ The 
marquis was not an atheist,’ he says ; ‘ he alw ays thought 
it would l>o opposing his clearest notions not to believe in 
the existoiico or Ood;’ ho never abjured religion. After 


bis return to Franco, *lic manifested sentimenf.s and exhi- 
bited acts ofdfwotiuii that were nut expected from him, con- 
sidering his life and writings.’ This only proves thul thohc 
who did not expect such things were not acqUiiintixl with 
his habits — perhaps not with his writings, for he fre^iueiilly 
asks, whether certain opinions and practices ‘are eoii- 
sistent with trua religion ? ’ lii.s objection to them being 
tlnit ho thinks they are not. The hi'^t of the .sweeping 
aiH'usations against him eh‘arly indicates the lcm))cr of the 
person who first brought it forward, and of ihosi* wlio lunt? 
copied it, whose thorough dctt‘>.tation of I he IMidosopliy of 
Common Sens*; seems to hasi* induced them to ahaiidon l.h^^ 
small portion of that \aluahle eommodit) which may ha\e 
naturally fallen to their share. From their own )>io;'ra pineal 
wwks it can be quoted that ‘ Fn*<leric the Gri'al w.is the 
host legislator of his day in Kunqii; ; that his people were the 
best governed; and that tlie Miinjnis d’Argiuis, a ilesohitor 
of government, acconling to their ideas "as his confidential 
friend and a«l\iser during the whole term of lilerary 
life, lived under liis spec ial ]»rot(‘ction, died nio.*?t sincerely 
regretted hy him, and wa.^, h) his cominaml, <*haraclerized 
on his monument as a lo\er «.)f tiiith and an enemv of error.' 

ARGi:'NSC)L.\. BAUTOLOMK' LKONAKDO DK, 
W'as a native of Ihirhastro in Aragon, and deseiuuled from 
a iiohhi family, originally from Ravcoina in Italv. lie was 
born in 15Gti. He studied at the nnivc*r.Hity of Hiiesca, and 
entered the ecclesia-'.lical ]»i‘ofession. Through this inllu- 
ence of his brother he was made* a eluqilain lt> the prinee-is 
Maria of Austria, and rcjctor of N illahenno.-sa. He* lollowed 
his brother to Naph*s, and reniaiin‘d in Italy tliree \imi‘s 
after his death. InliilG, liaving fii>t visited the jiriiicipa! 
cities in Italy, he returned to Spain, and was nuule a canuii 
of Zaragoza, in which ttmn he dii*d, according t«i .M»jno 
authorities in 1G3.3, and according to olhc*rs m 1G3I. 

Argensola left hehind him a continuation of the Anna!-, 
of Aragon hy Zurita, a History of the Conqu<.,-f ef ihe 
Molucca Islands, .sonic.* letters, satires, and oMut pu licjil 
etfusijuis. Thcj eontinuatiou of the hi*itorv *>f Zuiita, in 
point of style, e\c*et?ds the original, and the events are iv- 
latecl with no less accuracy than freexiom. The. hislos y of 
the Mohic'cai islands, though it was written in hi.-, youth, 
not interior either in juclgmc*nl or elegance to ins laoT 
performances. As ])oets, both the hrotlu'rs are, if noi m 
point of originality, at least for their c*orreclin*sh aiul puni N, 
among the first tliat Spain has produced, Tlieir p<)c‘lr\ is 
vigorous, abounds iu wit and c*la.ssic dignity of .■^!\le, and 
above all, is marUcsl bv singular coiTi*c tin >s of ta^te, on 
which account they have lu‘en stjlc cl the IIorac*os of Spain. 

ARGKNSULA, LUFKIU IU LKUNAUDO I >K, hr 
ther of Bartolonie, was horn in 1565, and began his. siii«iu*s 
at the* uni\<‘rsity of Ilue.-ea. Hi* afierwards went to Zara- 
goza, where he .studied Greek, history, and rhetoric*. Bc*fore 
lie*, had attain(*d hi.s twc.*nt \ -lillh \ear he wi iil to Ma<h;d. 
where his patroness, the prinees.s Maria of Austria, had 
fixed her residenc e*, and he was made her secretary . 'i he 
archdukes Alheu-t of Austria made; Inin lii.s ehamheriain, ami 
Philip HI. honoured his talents hy apyiointmg him In^^tono- 
grajdier of .Vragou. The count of Lmiios, having hci-n 
appointed viceroy of Naples, took Argc'nsola with him and 
made him his secretary of slate*, and also sc*c*ret:irv loi- war. 
In 1G13, he dic'd at Napl es. lie; lc'1'1 hediilid liiin thri.''* 
tragedic’s, some potniis, mid otiier works wliudi are still im- 
pnblisheil. 

(See Nie'olao Antonio, iiibii it h ora Snra ; Fernandez, 
Riniaa do faqiorrio y Ihirtuhino- d- .i rucHs tht : Bouti'iwek, 
Jlidonf id' S]utni\h Lit ora! urt\ pj). 3:c2- Hi.i.j 

AKGICNTAN, a town in France, in the* d(*|)artini'nt of 
Orne, 1 15 miles \V. of Paris, twenty -five N. of .kk-ncon, and 
thirty-four .S. hy K, eifGaeii; 4**° 14' N. lal., I' F. long. 

It is on the riMT Urnc* (whicli falls into thci .sea he low' 
C’aen), and on an c'minenci* in a M*ry fertile plain. It is 
tol(*rahly wl 41 built, with g(»«)d broad .streets and its tcirti- 
fications have lu‘c*n eoiivc*rte«l into a j»lensant proinemuh*. 
Near it an; the ruins c»f a si rung castle. The; trade of 
Argeiitan is considerable. Lace similar t<i that of Aleiuaui 
is made here ; ancl also leather, the waters of the Orne 
being c*onsiderecl excrelleiit for tanning. The cottons ma- 
nufactured in the town and *11 its vicinity arc carried to 
Caen and sold thi‘ro, where they hem* a good pri(*e. A c*on- 
sidmahle c|iiq[ntity of poultry isrcuircd about the town ; and 
there is an iron iniiio at no great distance. The. vdlage of 
Rye, in the iieighhcJurhcKKl, was the hirth-idace of Ihe histo- 
rian Mezeray, The population of Argentan is about GOOU. 
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Before tlio rovolutuin, Argculan possessed a priory and 
three otlu^r roii vents. 

It is the caijital uf an nrrondis.senient, or suh-prefeeture, 
containing L’ ls c-oininunes and above lir^jODO inhabitaiils. 

Tin; Ibrin of this word and of the iic.Kt (Ar^entcuil) may 
he compared with some CcUie names which occur in the 
map of Gallia: Ar^entomajL^us (Arpenton), hetween Poitiers 
and Hrnji^es, Ar*xenloratum (Strasbur^), ^c. 

AKGliNTEtll I., a town in Franc*;, in the department of 
Seine and Oise, tm the rij^ht \»auk of the Seim; hehnv 
Paris, just when; the rher serves as hound:ir\ between llie 
d**partment above- meutioued and that of Seine : Is rni' 
N. lal., I P E. lontr. 

It stands in Iho miildle of a di.siri* ! al)onndjn«r in vine- 
yards and t^yrdens, tin* prudnee i;f which form.'* Ihe chief 
trjnle of the town. Tln n* an* also in tlie neinhbonrlnuwl 
fjuarrics of s»spsimi, which furnish an ahundant supply. 
Some ruins still indicah* the site of a nnniaslery, founded 
in the seventh ***'ntur\, wiiicli iias acquired celebril\ as the 
retreat *)f Ilcloise. [ See .\nKi. \ ki>.] Tin* lordship of Ihe 
town was in the prior of ihe ih.*nedicliiie monks, who appear 
to ha.v*j *iccuj)ied the monasti ry which once slu'llcred H**loise. 
Tw’i) other relitjious honvl•^, exish*d before the n'\ohilion. 
Population 4700. (Kei'-hard's G iddr ties I r,s.) 

AlKiK'NTKUS CODKX, or Sil\*‘r liook, the name 
j^iM'ii to a very curious m uniscript, or rather fra«Tment of a 
manuscript, containin'* the ^reat**r part of Ihe Four Gospels 
in the ISlicso-thithic lan'^nai***, preserv'd in the library at 
Upsala, in Swt*(h*u. It I'l lu ln-voti to be a la-lic of tin* Golbit* 
Pible, all or the i*rea1iT part of \vbi< li was lr;\n''biled by Ul- 
pbilas, bishop of VlnwiitJotbs who were sellli’d in ainl 

Thrace, and who lived uinler tin* emperor \ aleiis about 
A. i>. .4110. This curious fra’jmeut was tliscovered in the li- 
brary t)l‘ the abbey of Wv nleii in Weslpiialia. The leaves 
are of vellum, sonn* purple, but the ;L:reater part of a \itjlet 
**olonr : all tin* letters beint: *>f silv*‘i*, except the initials, which 
are of j^old. 'riiesi* lelti*is, which an* all capitals, appear not 
to have been w ritten with the pen, hut stamped or imprinted 
on tin* vellum with hot iin*tal t\ p<‘s, in the sann; manner as 
book-binders at pn-sent letter the hacks of books. I’his 
<*op\ is judged to bi* nearly as aniient us the lime, of Ul- 
phiias, or at least not later ilian a cenlnrv or two after. 

Mic.huelis and one or two ot.hi*r learned nn-n have t»p* 
liosefl the curri’nt o]»inioij, that the Silver Hook contains 
l>arl of Ulphilas’s Gothic v**r‘'ioiK and ha\e olfered aruu- 
ments to pro\**, that it is rivtlnu* a venerable* fra^mi'tit of 
sonn; vorv antient Frain io Bibb* ; but tliey have been con- 
futed by Knitt(‘l and others. Tbelellt rs nst‘d in thcGotliie 
Gosjiels, beiiif' !wenty-fiv<* in number, an: formed, w ilh slight 
variation.s, from the capitals oftln?(beek and J..:itin alphii- 
bels, and an; lielieve<l to have been really the invention or 
uppli(‘ation of (Jlpliilus. See the notes to Hishop Per*'y*s 
Tmnsinfirm Mdlrt's Snrthrrtf A/ffiqtti/irs, \ol. i. p. .'hiti. 

^i’ho Gothic Go.spels of the. Silver Hook were first printed 
in t \ pes approachinjT In a fac. simile, by .luiiius, in Hitia ; 

a^ain in CAtnimon type at St«)ckholm, in l<i71; by Mr. Ly*; 
at Oxford, in 4to, IToO, with a Gothic Gvaimiiar prefixed ; 
and lastly, by Zahn, 4to, Wcissenlels, 1805. 

l*ahuij>st!.st lVa.t»m«*nts of this Gothic v<*rsinn of the Scrip- 
tures, though not in tin* silver character, have lu'en since 
Ibund in ol.ln*r jilaces. Knitt**! printed a fraonji;nt, ismtain- 
in*x part of the Kpistle to the Romans, which was discovercfl 
in the library at AVolfenhuttel : it was reju-inled in IJtili, by 
Professor Hire; aitdu.t*'ain in the Appemlix to Lye’s Saxon 
Oictioiuiry. In J8IU, some further fra;.^inents wen* pub- 
lished by Angelo Mai, and Car. 0< t. C>aslillonei, in4lo., at 
Milan, containing: small portions of Ksdras and Nehemiali, 
parts of the ‘25tli, -iGlh, and ‘27th chapters of St. Matthew, of 
St. Paul's Kpi.'*tl(;s to the Philippians, Titus, and Philemon, 
ami of a homily and calendar ; these were iliscovered in 
separate leaves in tin* Anih!o>ian library at Milan. 

A Dis^ertaiian f>/t Ihr. Ar^rntrits Codr.r, by Kricu.s 
Sotlx'rp, printed at Stockholm, in 175*2, contains two of its 
pa^t*> in fac-simile. Knittel and Mai have also cnj^nived 
.Siam* Ilf the palimpsest fia/^meiits which tlH*y r**specti\elv 
publi.>hed, 

ARGKNTIR'HA, an island of the Grecian Arcliipela<^o, 
.sc called In an its having: been suppvised to contain a vein 
ol . silver, li lies to the N.E. oflH(*l()s or Milo, from which 
it is soparatt'di by a narrow strait, only half a mile in breadth, 
'which, (liouijh iu)l tree from dunoors, maybe passed through 
by ships ot large si/e, the eonuecting ridg*; of the two is1and.<i 
having h’'C fathoms w’uter over iu The exlvoiuo length of 



tb** i.-land is five mile<, and br<‘adlb tbr**e miltjs and a half; 
it has no |)ort, and but one small vilhm**, standing on an emi- 
nence at the S.F. side of tlie island, in 48' N. lal., and 
21^^ E. loiui. It <*onsi>ts tjf only a few miserltblc Imis ; 
Die w hole popolal ion of the island doesind e\<*(.*ed 800 souls. 
^'lH*ro are some hot springs in this i'^land, like those in 
Milo, and the soil is also of tin* same \olciiiiic nature, dry 
ami barren, but pr*>duriiig m the \alle\s, with much care, a 
little cotton, corn, and fruit (chietly ligs ami graiies). 'Mie 
only Iradt! is the supply of a few kaik-loa*is of wine ; for 
other articles the inhabitants visit Mdo. The island gene- 
rally is high; tin; hills ri.se to an elesalion of 800 to 1000 
leet. The antient name w^ii*; Kinmlos, wlii**li is still always 
used by its prt'sent Greek inhabitants. 

This inland was noted in antient times for an earth used 
in dyeing and hleaching cloths. ( >See >Striib.», p. 484, and 
l*Jin, xxxv. 17, on the ('rein (Umoh'n.) 

ARGEN J'lE’llE, L\ the capital ol‘ an arroiidissement, in 
the d(*p:n*liiieiit *)f Ardechc, in France. It is in the .south 
of the deparliuciit, in a deep valley, on the hanks of the 
bull* ri\er Ligne, one of the streams which run into tho 
Ard*Vlu! : 44^' :{‘2' N. lat., 4° 17' E. long. 

Ij* Argentic re »li*rives its name from the mines of argen- 
tifi ruus lead (/. c. lead combined with silver), which weic 
formerly workeil in its neighbourhood, hut arc now <*x- 
haust* d or negh*cted, as being of little vsiliie. Its chief trade 
is ill silk, of which there are several inanufactorie.s. The 
jiopulation is nearly 3000. 

The air of the town is pure, though it i.s situated in so 
duel) a Indlow that its eastern part dues not enjoy tho sun’s 
rays till the allornoon. Tin; wc.stern part, being more ele- 
vated, far<*s lu'lter in tliis respect, A public library of 4000 
volumes was established in the town as far back as"l784. 

The arromli.<sement of L’Argt*nticre contains J04 com- 
munes and 85,000 inhabitants. {Dictionnuirc G^Ofp'aph. de 
la I’ranrp ; Malte Brun, Crn^rap/itt' dr la France iy 
ARGENTINE RKPUHLIC. [See J.a Plata.] 

ARGENTON SUR G REUSE, a small town in the 
di'partmenl of Indre, in France. [See Indkk.] 

ARGIL. [Sec Alumima.] 

ARGt), the shij), a southern const elbii ion, the greater 
part of which, containing all tho more important stars, i.s not 
visible in this country. It has one star of the first magni- 
tude, Ganoimis (which see). The part of it which is visible in 
our latitude may befciund in and above a line drawn through 
Orion's belt, and continued beyond Sirius. The star Cor 
llydrro is just iibuvo the end of the mast, and tho direction 
of the mast is that of a line passing through Regulus and 
Cor H) diw. Tlie latter comes on the meridian at six in 
the evening in the middle of May. For the mythological 
story connected with Argo, see AkgonatiT!!. 

The stars in Argo arc as follows, in which, as before, the 
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Owinjf to the extent of thi.s (*Gn.*itelkili«)ii, it is iisiuil t.j 
suhdividi; it into lour, ht'twecn the stiirs of which 'littiMl 
linos aro ^Iniwn in tin.* procotlinn hihlc. They jiro nsniK'.l ns 
lollow’s : Ariro, Arjjjo in (hirinu (in lh«? keel), Ari^o in ihippi 
(ill tho slorn), AiX'> in Volis (in llui siiil.'.). 

The still's to which a note of inlcrro»ration hits h(*en 
]»hicotl arc those sihoiit which sumo mistiiko h;is arisen in 
the cataloj^iios. Thus tho htar which, accordiuLC lo Flam- 
steed, is l;t Arcfus, is really in (kinis Minor: and .*? Ar^us, 
to which FlarnsItKMl has iiiHxed tho loiter r, t.acaillc lias 
atlixed /; while r Ari^us, acc.ordinfr to Lucaillo, is No. 
of his osvn cataloj.?ue. (Soo Mumnirs of l/tr A st ronnniical 
Sf)rirfi/, vol. iv. p. *201.) 

ARGOL is an acidulous concrete salt which is dopo.^ited 
hy wine, and forms a crust on the sides of \e.s.sels in w hich 
that Ikpiid is kept. This crust becomes hard, hrilliant, and 
brittle ; it U easily retlnccd to powder. The colour of arijol 
depends upon tliat of the wine frem wdiich it is separated. 
Tliat which is deposited by wliite wine contains fewer im])U- 
ritios than the other, hut when refined, the pro'lucc of holli 
i.s idiMiti<*al. Argol lirought from (Jermany is tlie most, 
cslccmed, and it is undcr.itootl that the excellence of its 
(piality is owing to the successive additions of new' wine 
wliich are made from time to time during a series of years 
to the contents of the same casks or vats, which are com- 
monly of large dimeiisioivs. 

Argol is largely useil by dyers as a nmrdant, that is, as 
an interioodiate substance, whicli, having a stronger aflinity 
for both the (doth and the colouring mailer employed than 
exists betw'cen the cloth and the colouring matter, Ix^comes, 
AS it were, a bond of union between tho tw'o. It is employed 
also by dyers wdth anotlicr object, in combination with alum, 
tho sulpliuric acid of w hicdi would injure the texture of (doth, 
if it were not neutralized by the potass which argol cumtains. 
At the same time the tartarooiis acid, which is the other 
eoinponent of argol, combines w’ith the alumina of alum and 
forms tartrate of alumina, wdikdi is decomposed by the cdolh 
more easily than alum. 

A further use i.s made of argol in tho same art, by com- 
bining it with niti'ii-muriate of tin dissolved in watiu*. A 
double decomposition is thus effected. The nitro-muriatic acid 
combiues with the potass of the argol, while the tai tarcous 


acid of this substance dissolves the oxid(» of tin. The mor- 
dant thus produc(?(l i.s tliorefore a tartrate of tin. Tlnv'-o 
few explanations will perhaps suffice to indicate the pur- 
pos<‘s to wliich tins substance is applied in llie imporlaiit 
art of dyeing. The chemical properties and further uses of 
argol w'ill lu* described under the head of Tartar. 

About :10I)0 casks and cas(‘S (nearly 1(M)0 tons) of argol 
are annually importcfl into this kingdom. It coimxs to iis 
from almost all wine-producing countries, it is admitUxl 
at the trifling duty of two slnlliiigs per liuiirlrcd weight 
from foreign countries, and half that rale from llritidi ]ios- 
sessions. I’lic best, after that from Germany, comes from 
Jlologiia and the (kipeofCJood Hope; that shipped from 
Flt>rence and Li*ghorn ranks next. Its present price vara ;, 
according to cpiality, from l‘2y. to 08 v. per liundred weight, 
including I lie duty. 

AMIGO LIS, one of the anlitnil divisions in the north- 
t*ast(Mii part of tlie i\‘lop!»nnesus : it is of a peninsular shape, 
iK’ing boiinderl on the soutli and north-east respectively 
h\ th^^ Argolic and Saronic gulfs. On tlie west, it was se- 
paratiMl from .-VriMdiaby a range of iiioiinlains, w liicli, slioot- 
ing off from ('> llene, n(»w /.yri.i, the liighest mountain of the 
peninsula, not. far from the frontiers of Aiduea, run south- 
wanl.s, and were known hy tlie apptdlalioiis of Artemisiuiii 
and Partlienium. Pausanias (viii. (i) iiv'iitions several 
pas.ses from the plain of Argolis into Arcadia, two ol \vln<*li 
were rcspcclivt'ly over the ranges of Paiihciiinm ami Artc- 
misiiim. The territory of Corinth boumled it on the mnlh. 
Argolis lieshelween .‘V/'* 12^ and 'C I if N. kit., and extended 
from ;J‘2' to 2T^ SV F. long. Its greatest length, measured 
ill a straight line along its western frontier from Lacuiiia to 
Ciuintbia, was nearly thirty-eight niilc.s. and the peninsular 
part of it varicil from l\vcnt v-li\e to chwen miles in breiullh. 
Mr. Clinton calculates {I'dsh llclL i. its area in Knglish 
siiuare miles at 1 ()j!k 

Argolis is tra\«‘rs(Ml hy a ridge of iiiouiitaiiis wliich run 
nearly in a continncfl line through the jieninsula. JVoin 
Cvlleiie nn its western frontier eastward to Capi! Sc^lhenni, 
nowSkvllo: these mountains are inlt*rsectiMl !>y deep val- 
lets, through which Ilow' riMik ts, geiicrallv dry during sum- 
mer. .Xraclimviini is the antient name of part of lliis 
rangi*. \Nliic,h was crossed on the road from Argos to K[»i- 
ilaurns. The valleys are most numerous ami of great(*'t 
hnxidth on the southern side of tin; ndge. hut none of thmn 
an* of any great extent. That in w hicli Argos and M\ceino 
Mere situated is the largest, and through it lloMed the 
am'ient Ina»*hus, U'.nv Banitza. The coast is f>f an irregular 
sh.ipe, with nnmorous indentations, and it is generally low. 
The onlv good liarhour is Naupliti, now Napoli di Romania, 
at the head of the gulf of Napoli; which, however, is ex- 
posed to a southerly wind. 

Argos, with a territory around it of ahoiit .i2 1 English 
sipiare miles, was situated in the south-W’cst part of the 
province near Alxcena*. On the t*asb*rn coast w ere I lie. 
three independent repnliUcs, Epidauriis, iinw lhdlia\ro; 
Tnrzen, now Daiiiala, ami llerinione. In tho nioimtains 
to the w'LSt wais situated Plilins. Tho only ollH*r city of 
any importama? in Argolis was Tiryiis, the mythological 
hirth-pkice of Hercules, and known for its C>cloi>ian walls, 
[See Tiryns.] The district of (^yniiria, w hich was kmg a 
subject of contention between Argos ami Sparta, ki\ i)n tin 
west side of the .\rgoln‘ gulf, on the b irders. (Thncwl. d 
•2li. iv. aO, Ilwa.s iinallv adjmlgiMl to the Argcii In ill r 

Roinaii'i. I Set* Aikjeii and Ak(, -s; ami Geli s .//■i;o//.v.J 

ARCiONAGTA. [Seo N.\rrn.i s.J 

AR(i(JN ACTS, a tiTin signifsing the crew' of (be 
Argo, or members of tlm .Vrgonautic cxiaMlilion. 1 his is 
»)m* of the mo'll rcinarkal>lc of fJiosc ni\ tliologu-al talcs 111 

whicli. as in the legemls of the Trojan war, and the war of 
the Seven against Theht‘1, there is reason to helieve that a 
suhstratnm of truth exists, thougli overlaid by a mass of 
ficMioii. Anterior to these events (it is placed by New'toii 
R.c. 11.17, by Blair n. c. I'iti.l), the Argonaulic. expedition has 
a larger slilire of w hat is purtdy fabulous ; the lietnise of tlie 
poet U.'ing of course curtailtMl in proportion as tho events 
wdiich he related came neartn* to his own time.s. No story 
has been more frequently treated by Groedan writers. We 
shall give a brief outline, and then offer a few remarks 
upon it. 

.lason, the son of yKson, king of lolcos in Tlicss:'ly, having 
been defrauded of his father s kingdom by In.s father s brol her 
Pelias, ill hope of recovering his paternal inheritiini;e, un- 
dei'took to bring from Colchis the golden llcecc of tlie raiu 
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which carried Pbrixus thilhcr. Argus, tho son of Phrixiis, 
by thelidpbf Alliene ( -VI iiiervo), built tho ship Argo, of tilty 
oars, at Pagasas and it was manned by the most celebrated 
heroes of Greete, in number tifty. The lists dilFer, for 
every stale in Ifder times wished to include its own national 
hero" jiiiiong them ; but by general consent the most dis- 
tinguished warriors, as Heracles (Hercules), tho Aiucidin, 
the Dioscuri, Orpheus, Theseus, &c., wore on hoard the 
vessel, which was steered by Tipliys, the son of Agriius. 
jMubarking from lolcos (or, some say, Aphetm, Urparturr)^ 
they steered first to Lemnos: thence to M\sia, \\here Her- 
cules remained behind, seeking his favourite Hylas, who 
had been carried oft* by the Naiatlcs, aiul cln>wned. (Sec 
Theocr. hfyfi. l.'l.) They ttmehed lU'Xt at Behrveia, where 
Amycus, king of tho country, was slain hy i^djdeukes 
(Pollux), in hoxing >\ith tho r/n/z/.v, or \\eightcd glove. 
(Thoocr. /z/z///. *22.) Apollonius iii*xt coiuliicts them to the 
coast of Bitiiynia, wlierc Zotes and C'alais, the wiugiMl sons 
ot iloreus, delivered tlie seer I'hiiieiis from certain wingcMl 
mon.sicrs called Harpies, and in return he ga\c! the Argo- 
nauts instructions lor tho coiulucl. of their v»>vage. (Ai»olI. 
Khod. ii. V. 17'5- t2 >.) Thu entrance to the Kuxiiic sea was 
I'ahled li> he closed up hy certain rocks, eallerl 

or Phutlitai < tbi. \ii. 01 ), or (^^//i/zzz^f/zz, ^\ili<tll lloated 
on the water, and when any thing aUeinpti*d to pass through, 
came together with such veh>city that not e\cn the birds 
I'ould escape. Bhincas ad\ise'l them to let lly a ]>igeon, 
and to veuturt' llie pa ssage- if the bird got through safe. It 
passed, with onl\ the less ef Its tail; ami the Argo, favoured 
hv Juno, and imjielled hy the utmost clforts ol its heuiie 
c-rew, passed also, though so iiarrosvly that the meet mg 
rocks carried away pari td’her stcrn-wiaks. 'fhencclorward 
t hey remained llxed. Tlic expiMlition ri'ached the ri\cr I'liasis 
without anymore advenlnri's worthy ol' notice, eludes, king 
olCiilchis, hearing from Ihe strangers the cause* of their 
arrival, promised to give Jason the golden tleece, which was 
sii.'^pendcd on a tree in Ihe saered gro\e of Ares, on condition 
f>f his yoking two InilU with brazen lecl, which breathed 
llanies, ploughing a piece of laiul with them, and sowing 
part of the teeth of tlie stirpmit slain hy Ciulinus. which 
had tin? peculiar proper! y of iwoducing a crop of armed men, 
'I'lu '.e dilliciill ta‘,Us he ])eriorined hy the belt) of the eele- 
hrali-d sorccri*ss Mecloii, daughter of .dietes, who fell in love 
with him, placed the llccce, whudi yliietes ullimatidy refnseil 
to snrrender, in Jiis possession, and became hi.s jiarlner in 
llight. 

Jluw' the Argo got hack to Greece, it is not easy to say; 
hill somehow or other she found her way fnun ('olchis, at 
the eastern end of the Euxine, to the western extremity of 
the Mediterranean. Here the Argonauts toia-heil nt. /l^ea, 
the i4and of Girce (sOe Oil. xii. HO), which hy Homer is 
placed in lla* \vi*sti’rnmo^t part, of the IMediterranean, and 
some later wriliTs has hi'en said to he tlie promontory of 
(.’irceinn, on the I^atian i‘oast. Hence they passed all the 
wonders of the western world dt'serihod hy Homer; tlie 
Sirens; Scylhi and Cliaryhdis : 'fhrinaUia (Sicilia), th<^ isle 
of the sun; and Phmacia, or C.’orcyra. Ni*ar Anaphe, one? 
of the Sp<»rudes, they narnmls cscatied shipwreidc, hut were 
saved hy Plurhiis. Thc\ touched at Grctc, proceeded to 
yKgina, thence to lolcos, whc*n* Jason deli\ered ut> the lloec'e 
to IVdias; after which he saih'd to the Isthmus, and dedi- 
cated the .Argo to Poseidon, or Neptune, 

For a full iu*(;oiint of the adventures of tlie Argonauts, 
see, besides the passages rcftMTed to, Pindar. Pt/th. IW ; 
Apollonius Rhodius; the Orphic Argonautica; biofhirus, 
hook iv. e. to ; see also Hesiod. Thrn<^. P‘t2 ; Ovid, and 
the Latin poem of Valerius Flaceiis, entitled Ar^nnau- 
iica, 

Tho reader will readily understand that it was a difticult 
matter to get the Argo Inane from Golchis to (irecce, h\ 
w a\ of the l^Iedilenranean. Resides numerous large sluiams, 
two very great rivers, the Ister and Tanais (Danuho and 
I >" 111 , Uosved into the Euxiiu^ sea, from the west and north- 
east respectively, in addition to the Pbasia (Faz), whif!h 
entered it on tin* east side, within the limits of Colchis. Of 
none i»f ibeso did tho eiiidy Greeks know either the rise 
or cciirse ; and this was convenient, for they <*ould do as 
they liked with them. Pindar (Pytb. iv. 44 and 448) 
condin ls the Argtmauts into the ‘ Red Sea’ (probably tho 
Indian Oee*an), and by the ocean to the coast of Liby^i, 
where they carried tVieir ship over laud for twelve days, 
and launching lu;r into Lake Tritonis, entered the Medi- 
torrancaii. According to the iradituiii preserved by He- 


rodotus (iv. 1 79), Jason was driven off tho south coast of 
the Peloponnesus into the shallows of llie Lake Triton is, 
while he was on his voyage (apparently before the com- 
mencement of tho great cx))cdiUoii) to carry a hecatomb 
and a brazen tripod to the god of Delphi. He only got out 
of the ditliculty by surrendering the tripod to Triton, the 
god of the lake, who on no other terms would consent to 
pilot him out. Heentmus of Miletus improved tho story, 
by making llicm sail from the ocean down the Nile, into 
the Medilernnu'an. Pisander and I’iinagctes, followeil 
hy Apollonius Rhodius, carried tlimn up the. Ister, and 
down out! of its hrauehes, hy which they perhaps meant 
the Rhone, into the Keltic or Tyrrhene sea. Tiimeii^ 
and others took thmu up the Tanais to its source, from 
which tliey dragged the Argo to an unnamed stream, which 
carried them to llu* ocean, and lhi.*y saihid hoim? hy (hides 
((’adiz), that the straits of (Jilirallar. The pod who 
writes under the iianu? ol Orpheus took Ihein up the Pha^is, 
dnwn Hiiotlier branch of it to the Pains IMjcoli.^, at the head 
of which they entered a riser, prnhaldy the Tanai-^, and 
iTussed the Rhipivau mountains to the Groiiiau or Baltic, 
sea. They passed hy (lie land of the (.'iininerians, and the 
isle lernis (Ireland?), and home h\ Ihe strait of Tartes^us 
(Chhraltar) into the IMediterram an. 

The gross geogr;ij)hie;il ignorance involvial in ea‘di of 
the.se roiitt's neial not he pointed out. AVhy later writers 
should lune laboured to solve such an impossible problem, 
it is hard to say. except that Homer brings the Argonauts 
into the IVfed iterraiiean (Oil. xii. 7(»), and lliuy may luni* 
thought them.-^rlves lioiiud to follow him. Diodorus, how- 
ex er, take*^ them (piickly home hy (lie Kuxine Sea. 

Tilt* name of Minxaii.s, whieh was gi\en to tho Argo- 
nauts, acer nhug to tlie inylhokigisls, heeause most oftliem 
were de.'-cended iVom Minx as, son of Poseidon on the ma* 
Icrmil side, ha.s led iMr. KeiL’lilley to sn;fgest 

that tin* t*xpi‘dition max liaxeheen in fact undertaken hy 
Ihe Mmxaiis, an early race in Grcect*, prohahl) a branch 
of the .hioliaii tribe, who iuhahiteil the soutliern part of 
Tlic.svolx , and xvhose port was lolcos, and llieir dockxanl 
Pagasju, and xvho are conjectured to ha\e been a wealthy 
and connncrcial race. (Miillcr's Ozr//z);zz/v/o.v; and BiiUina nil's 
.l/////nz/fig/z.v, ai). Kci gilt ley.) 

Ml*. Iveightlcy fnrfhci* snggcst.s, tliat tin? voyage nia> in 
fact have been to tlie xvest, tor the xvool and gold of Spain, 
aiul that this explains the universal agreement of all w riters 
in bringing the Argonauts home hy the Mediterranean ; 
xvliile at the same lime the commodities for whieJi the 
voyngi* xvas iindertalo'ii miglit readily be mythologized into 
the legend of the golden lie(*<‘e. Wo prefer, however, the 
siin])ler lielief of Mitfonl and others, that the expedition was 
of a ]uratical nature, on a largt* scale ; in xvhich, according 
to the notions of honour of tlui age, a number of young men 
of the luL'liest rank and spirit engaged under one cele- 
hrateil leader. Tlu* notion of the exjiedition being a western 
one seems to 1 k! imtzMiablc: Ihe hold attempt of exploring* 
the Black Sea,xvitli the mingled objects of plunder, curio.sily, 
and traflic, appears to be a more natural story. (See Herod, 
i. 2.) As to the Argonauts being found in tho western part 
of the Mi‘di!(*rranean on their return, this notion arose, as 
XX e have alreadx intimated, from the ignorances of tho later 
Grt‘t‘ks as to the true course and character of tho great 
streams xvhich enter the Euxine or Black Sea on the north. 
AVlieii Ihe geogi*aphi*rs of Strabo's time (Strabo, Casaub. 
p. 121.) could believe, in opptisition to the earlier state- 
ment of Herodotus, that the (’as])iiin hike was an inlet 
or hay of the oc(*au running southward into tho land, we 
miiy i-aMly con(?i?ive how the ignorance of a previous age 
connected the Euxiiu? with the waters of tho ocean. When 
tln! Enxino was <?xplnred, so as to leave no doubt of its 
true eliarac-ler, igiioran(*e and credulity merely transferred 
tho same hypothesis to the C-aspian. The xvajiderings of 
lo, as given in tlie Promvtheuit of ^Kschylus, arc a good 
sample of poetical geography, which may he compared willi 
that of tho Argonautic voyage. 

Bryant, in his learned xvork on antient mythology, con- 
siders this cxiiedition of the Argonauts as one of those cor- 
rupt traditions in w'hicli the recollection of the Deluge, and 
tho preservation of mankind in the ark, was long main- 
tained. Jason, therelhre, ho helieyQs to bli tho arkite deity, 
and the iiamo of Argo to bo coancctod with and derived 
from tlie ark itself. The reader will find this question dis- 
cussed with great research and ingenuit]|r in his Ancient 
Mythology ; but the authors prejudices in behalf of one 
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fiivourile theory are so stronp^, that his argumeiils rec^uiro 
to he examined willi more than usual care. 

ARGONNK, a woody district in France, on tlie frontier 
(»f tlie aiitient provin<*es of (..oiTaiiic and Chuinpa^ne, and 
extendinu: into each of them. It is now iii(:lud('d in llie 
dfpartinonts of Meuse, Marne, and Arrleiines. It is about 
siNty miles in loii|L?lli, with a very unequal breach h. It 
may he described as a Ya-»l fo^t^st, in the intervals and void 
spaces of which, towns and villa;;es have been built. The 
inhabitants of these ciihi\ ale llic lands in their ncfif^hbour- 
hood ; hut the hadness of the soil, and tlic f|nanlity of deer, 
and ammais t)f that kiml (6(7cv nnider lillaj^e an 

nnprofitahle pursuit, and lead the inhabitants to atloiid ra- 
ther to r(‘ariny: stock. The catlle and the wood, wliich is so 
abundant, furnish the cdiief arludes of trade. St. Meiiehouhl 
was the capital of lliis country, and amoiij^ the other towns 
v» liirh are sitnat<‘d in it, are C'lerniont, \ annines, Ih'aurnont, 
an I (trail Iprc. Some of lliese lake* from the di.'.triet a dis- 
1iu<*tive aihlition to their nanit*, as ( 'leruioiil-en- Arj^onne, 
Ik anninnl-cMi- Ar<;(»nnc, ; just, as in Kni»land we have 
Hcn](*\ -iii-Ardeii, ^;c. [Set? Aicdicn.] 

Annuli lie was (he ^reat secne of eperalions in the Diikt; of 
llrunsw’ic k‘s invasion in 1 7U'J, w hen the enthusiasm of 
n'pnhlican France eiiahli.vl lier new le\ieslo triumph over 
the disciplined Iona's of Prussia and Austria, and c'Xjiel 
I belli IVoin her teri ilory. {Ennje. Method. Dirt immairr th 
la I'ninrr.'] 

AR(t()S, calleil ali^ia Ar^i by Latin writers, the most 
antieiil city of the Ptdoponnesiis, the cdiief city of Ar^olis, 
is ^ luiati'd on a le^<d \)Uiin at. the hint t)f a hill ealled 
Larissa, on which was its citadel and a temple ol' Jupiti*r, 
and on the hanks ol'lhc rivulet Jiuiclius, now llanitza. We 
admit the fact of its liiph aniiquity, hut we do jiot venture 
to clecide wdu'thcr its finunlatlnn took place n.c’. Ls.)7, as 
Kiiseliiiis aflirms, or n. (\ which is the ojiinioii of 

liandier. Its earliest known iiihahitanis were Pclasjii. In 
the rtMuains ol‘ tlu* Acropolis oil the hill Larissa, wci see 
fmci's of walls api»n»achinLr to the massive Tir>ntliian st>le 
(sei* TiuYN’s), and »)thers of the later polNoonal kind, which 
is characterized by (he absence ol‘ regular horizontal courses, 
and by the. accurate fittin;^ to^ethiir of the stones. In the 
m\(lnc ai»e it was p:o\criK*d by kinirs, of w hom Inaclnis was 
tin* first : or, .acc-ordin^- to otlicr ac’cinints. In* was tin* riser- 
ood, and his son IMii'roneiis w as (he first kino. ( P;um. jj. 
Danaii.s, from lx!\|*l. afterwards founded a new d) nasty Ijy 
W'lvstiiur the so\(*reion iiower from (h.damir, a desceiidani of 
Phorcnieus. Ilero.lotns, in his story of lo, whom he calls 
the da nofh ter of Inachus (i. 1.), a story in itself of no his- 
torical value, slates the tieneral helit‘l‘ as to the iinpitrtanca* 
of /\rp;os at this remote period, and indicates that it was 
know n lo the enterprisine: merchanls of Plneiiicia. Accord- 
ing to Iloincr, the city Arj^os hcloii«;cd to the kingdom of 
Diomcdcs, and not to that of Ajjjameiniion, who liowevcr 
si'cins to have enjoyed a kind of so vereij^n power over the 
whole pciiiiisula. 



[Silver Coin of Ar^oa. IJrit. Mus.'j 

Under Pheidon, in the Sth Olympiad, the pow'crof Arj^os 
appears, for a iime at leas!, to have acquired a consideriible 
extension. [See Piikiuon.] 

In the more certain liistorical acre, Arj^os a]>pi?ar' under a 
repuhlitaii form of Government, and lun'oines first known to 
us when eiiiraGed in war with the Spartans respeetiiiG the 
territory of Thyrea. This war was eontemporaneous with (he 
cajitureof Sardes by Cyrus. (Herod, i. 82.) Before this epoch, 
the \)Os.sessious of Ar^os had c*xtended lo C’aiie Malea, aial 
iiieludod Cythora and other islands. At a later period, n.c. 
dl)3, there w as another contest between Ar^cj^i and Sparta, 
in which Arj^os was unsuccessful, and so many of tluj 
citizens fell in battle, that the .slaves, or more probably the 
Perhoci, found no ditliculty in .seizing the goxernmeiit, 
and arc said lo have retained it till the sons of tlnnr 
masters had grown up, when they were again expelled 
from the city. (Jtlerodot. vi. 83.) It was probably on this 
account that the Argeians look no part in the Persian war 
».c« 48U, thougli many much less creditable reasons for 


^ their conduct were alloat in Greece at the lime. It was, in 
fact, helicvcd that thcfy had been brihed by Xerxe*,; hut 
riert»dt)tus is evidently unwilling to credit the story, (vii. 
148 -1.V2.) A few years afterwards, b.c. liib, we iintl them 
at war willi the iiihahitaius of Mjecno?, who had refused to 
acknowknlge the suprcinucy of Argtjs, and had been sup- 
ported for muny years in Iheir indepeudenco by (he Spaitan.s, 
M\t:eine tell, and it m^ver again rose from its ruiius. ^Diod. 
Sic. xi.tirj.) [Sec Myck.v.k.I 

Though Argos n inained neutral during the earlier part 
of the Peloponnesian war, her ft'i'liugs were at all limes 
opposeil to the Spartans, and she at last took an ucti\e ]>iu*t 
with tile Athenians. Tin* defeat, ho\\e\er, of tin* Argeiaiis 
at Mantinca, Ji.c, 118, dissolveil the conledcracx , id' w Inch 
.she was tin? head, and Aigos was compelled to a<‘cepl lui 
arislocratiiral eoiistitution. (Thiicjd. v. 1 .) She sni-se- 
t|uently shook otf the yoke, and wi* find ht'r a.ssisiing tlie 
"J'hehaiis at the liatlle of iMantiiiea, n.c. .Ui'J; but her Jii.-^ioi v 
becomes gradually less important ; nor is there any lia*t 
worthy of being noticed, till tlie unsuccessful attempt made 
liy Pyrrhus, h.c. 272, to lake the cii\ . It joineil (lie Ac hu*:in 
lojigue, and continued to form a ])arl of this confederacy till 
its final dissolution by the Romans. (Strabo, viii. ;i7 7.) 
Tin? great deity <if Argos was Hera (Juno), and it scems 
prolialih' that a great ealakigm* of the tn ieste'^ses Iv.id lu ^n 
pivser\ed, wliich may have served as the liasis of tin* w orl; 
ascribed lo Ilelhinicus on tlu* sii<*cession of tile priesles^i's. 
(See Herod, i. .31. 'rhucyil. ii. 2.) 

Argos is still known by its antieiit nanu*. and at tlu.* 
beginning ot‘ tins century eonlained 1*2(10 tamilies. Fart 
of the |)laiii around is ciiltivati-il, and where the inoistnre 
is sutlieieiit, colloii and \ines are gnwvii : in the marshy 
luirls towards the sca, some rii-e. 'J'lie plain of Argo.-, does 
not abound in waltir, for w jiieli PuLisunias a'-signs a inytiio- 
logieal reason (ii. 1.0: hut runijtare Slraho, p. .j/l.) A 
ruined ca-ille, ol lower (iri*ek cmist* lU lieli, wineh flow oceii- 
pies the Miniinil. of Larissa, still pre.seiaes sonui remains of 
tin* famed A<to[io1i-> of .Argos. Fora ilelailed account of its 
aiitieiil nmniius, see Leake's Trarrls n\ ihr .1/o/v’./, Loiulon, 
iN.'tO; and for its anlieiil liistorx , iMaiiiu'it s U' ntiLritf-hu: 
drs <Jnrrhr/ila//df.\, Lcqis. Is22. Paiisaii. ii. J‘.>, ; Stra- 

bo, p. ol^s, 8:c. ; Miiller s Df/rianx. 

AR(»OS, in .\m])hilochKi, a town m*arthe S. K. angle of 
the gulf of Aria. Its rums art* supposed by some to he 
those at the bottom of tlu* gult' of I\ara\ asa ra. (Sej* I.fOtd, 
L’c»;g. Jnun)ttl, \ol. in. p. 8.'o and tin* artielc Akta.) 'i'his 
Argus was founded, aeeordmg to trailit ion, hv Amphilochiis 
of tlu* Pch)])onnesicin Argos, alU r liis ri tnrn from tl;c war 
of Tr.iy. (Tliuc\d. ii. (jS.) 

ARGOSIK. a sliip of gn at hurtlieii, whellu'r for luer- 
chandisc or war. Shakspearc, in hi.s Mm hant •>/ I \'fih r 
(Act i. Sceno 1) says 

* Vtjtir iiiiml !•, In-. cii! tli.* »u ♦ .ni, 

'riifi'i' w lu-n* \<*Mr .'Irjucu . \\ iili ‘■iiii, 

l.ikr si.-ni,)i . -Hill j|i-!i . i>n IJi.- itiuMl, 

< >1' .is ii ll'.** -i i>f Ilu‘ 

llo iA»M-pi- r lli«‘ tiMllii l.vrs.’ 

It is mentioned in the same sense by (’hapnian, l^r.-rJoti, 
Beaumont and Fh’tclu'r, and other writers. In Rvi*:nil s 
Ma.nws- nj'l'mktsh Pntittf, ehap. xiv. it is said, ‘ 'I’lntst* va'-t 
carraeks ealh*d Ar^aairs, wliieli ;nv so famed fn* the va-t- 
ne.ss of tlieir burthen and hulk, were eorrnplly .so deno- 
minated from Ragosies,' /. c., ships of Raensa, a cil\ and 
territory on the (hilf of Veniee, then (rilmtnry to the Poite. 
\V<* have no proof, howevi’i*, that ilu* Rugn.‘^an vesseU were 
particularly large; and it seem-- nion* likc’Iy fh;if tin- Argo-.ie 
dorivetl its name from the elassii*al ship Argo. Indeed 
Sh!ikKp(*are liiinself has hinted as irnudi in the play just 
quoted, W'heii he inak(*s (iratiano, in allusion to Antonio's 
argosie, say (Act iii, Seenc 2)—" 

• W'c jin Ilu- .l.'i-ifiiiK ; we h.e, i- \\ mi lln- llrn-r.’ 

Sandys, in his Trav**ls, p. 2, applies the term nrgnsie to 
a ship of three. Deserihing the boldness of pii ilt^s in iho 
Adri-atic, he observes, that from the timormisness of etluns 
they ‘ gather sucii courage that a little frigot will often not 
fear to ventuic on an argnsii*.' 

ARGO'STOLI. [Sf*e (hipriALONiA.] 

ARGIilN, or ARGUIM, oin»ofa cluster of small islands 
in a hay of the same name, about fifly miles to the S.K. of 
Capo Hhiuco, on tlm weslei’ii coast of Africa. It is onlv 
about two miles long, and w eald hcuuw'orthy g(‘ noiice. Wi've 
it not fur the vani*ty ()f in:\sters to whom it has been suhj(-ci, 
and the loss of lift* incurred tlierc. It was discovered in 
I-M4, by Nuiiez Tribtao, and in 1461 a fort wa >5 erected lor 
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l\ic protcrtinn of roiuniorrc!, tlicn of jjold and 

nr^rotiM. which were rcceiM'd iucxchanH:^ for cloths, knives, | 
1^1 bonds, hells, istc. The Portujjueso ivnniiiiod iu (luict 1 
possession till Hi wlien they were driven out ])y the 
Oiitch. >'ho cstahlishcd a triiHic with the Moors in {iiiin 
Ar:il)ic, and claim the of heint: the first to introduce 

that nrlichi into Kurope. 'riu* hay also ahoiiniled in stock- 
fish, which tin y cured with salt, obtained from the opposite 
shore and exported to Holland. In lti(i.>, the tori was 
<lostroyed by an Kuulij'h squadron ; h\i1. the Dutch, reenj»- 
turm^ the ishiiul in the follow iiUi' year, streni*! lieiieil i| 
very much, entered into an alliance with tlie Moorish chiefs, 
and by f^ivinp; a hiy:h ))rice I’or tin' j-oims j^reaily injured 
the trade of the French Senegal Ctuupany. In coiise(|uencft 
ail ex])cdilion was sent, which dnne tlu? <»nt, and 

Ihi* island was ceded to tin* French by the frealy of Nime- 
jjfuen. It appears that in liilM) t! e French expin’tcd henci* 
a thousand tons i»f ^uni Arahi'*, with many chests of 
ostrich and herons’ feathers, ami a (jnantity of ambergris. 
Till* Dutch, however, still carried on their Ir.ide in s])ite of 
tin* French company: hut in 172) th(*v were finally driven 
away, and the pim trade t^ra<lually im-r^iiiLT into the esta- 
hl.slimcnls oil tin? Sene^al, Armiin has been ahaiidoiieil, 
and suhseiiuently to the lrt;aty of Versailles in 170,3 the 
forts have been demolished, 

I'he otiposite coast of the main latid is onh a barren tract 
of sand : hut the c*onntr> inland is described as fertile, 

yielding; coni and fruit in abundance. 'I’lie eoiiiitry of the 
^'old-mines, called Darha, is fifty leaL’;ues iu the* inti*rior. 
The ane,hora^(' was j^ooil, ami the hay alforded plenty of 
turtle and lUli. 

Ar^uiii has been supposed by Major Rmintdl to he the 
CaTiii! of llainio; and liou;jain\iUe asserts that the cisterns 
found there an? of (jarlha^iiiiaii construction. The lary« ‘>t 
of thesi* cisterns (evidimlly an artificial work) is tui feet 
loii!^, fiO wide, and uf coiisitlerahlc depth : it is situated 
about dOU yards from the ruins of the fort. There is plenty 
uf fresh water cm tin? island. 

An t'x tensive and dangerous shoal, railed the Artiuin 
llank, stretches thirty h’aj'ues alunjx thi; land in a S.S.K. 
direction, from oil* C'ape lllanci) to Ca])e Mirik ; ti is com- 
posed of hard sand with broken sluills; a strong eurreiit sets 
alonrr its <‘(hjre to thi? southward. This was the scene fif 
the melancholy wreck of tho French jVio;at«! La Meduse. 
Arjj:iiin is in N. hit., 14' W. Ioiuj:. 

AUtUJMFN'r, in afitronomical tables, is the aimlo on 
which the talmlated (piantity depends, and with whiidi, 
thenifor(\ in technical laniinane, tlit‘ table must he tuifrrrtl. 
If, for example, a table of ihe sun’s declinat ion were forrneil, 
correspondiriLr to e\<*ry decree, v'vce. of lonj^itude, so that (In* 
longitude; heiiif^ known, the ilecliiiatioii mi^ht he found 
Opposite to il in the table, then llie loni;itudo would be made 
tie* of th(‘ declination. 

AKDVLFi, or ARdVI.L, a shire iu the west of Seollanil, 
coinprehcndinir an i‘Xtensivi‘ «li-tri(‘t on tin* main land, ami 
several uf tlie Hebrides, or Western Isles. Tlu; name is 
said to he derived from Kurrn (MhitidhraL the West Oaid’s 
country. It is hounded on the N. by Invcrness-shire ; on 
tlu‘ K. by Forth, Dmuhartoii, ami Renfrew' stores; from 
the last two It is separated by Loch" l/ni^ and tin* Firth of 
C'lxde. On «)ther sides it is washed by the sea; Init th<* 
islands of Rule and Arran, whicli lortu the shire of Rule, 
lie close to it to the S.F. The line of the eoasi is xery irre- 
trular. l)e(‘p indentations of tlu? sea penetrate far inland, 
’^riie ])rineipal of these, heuinoinix from tlicr N., are Jmcli 
Aloiilart and Loch Shicl (commimicalinir w ith Loch Moidart 
by a narrow passage), which st-pairatt? Aruyleshire from 
Inverness-shire; L«»eh Sunart, which runs into the land 
in an eastern direction : lunnlii* l^och, which runs iU‘arJy 
N. 1C., and tho extremities of which are Loch Kil (which runs 
first N.F., and then W. h\ N. till it approaeht*s Loch Sheil), 
and Loch L(‘vin ; Iwoeh C’r<‘ran ami l.i»ch Ktivc an* inlets of 
Lmulie L<ic.h, on the rij^ht as you enter. From Linnhc 
Loch, the const run.s in a direction about S. by W, for a 
distance of betw'ec*n 80 and ‘M# miles (broken .siieeessixely 
by the Ijoehs Feochan. Melloil, Craignish, (’rinan, Swin, 
Killispini, ;,inl West Tarbet), to the Moyle or Mull of 
Cantire. From this headland, the coast, after running eiist- 
xvard a short distance, returns N. by J‘k for about .35 miles 
to Skipnish Foint, forming the long narrow peninsula of 
Cantire. From Ski]>ni>h, Loch Fine? runs inland first N. 
by W., then N.K., and has a subordinate inlet; Loch Gilp, 

• Luc}i iti u uiiil alw :Cii iitlul vf the kc.i. 


Lochs Rideu and Straven also run N. by W., or N. ; and 
lh‘j Firth of Clyde, with its terminating loelis, J.iong and 
(loyie, completes the circuit of the Argyleshire coast, the 
e.xlent of which i.h estimated at more than fiOO miles. 

Authorities dilFcr considerably as to the dimensions of 
Argxlcshiro: we give the following from measurement on 
the Map of Scotland published by the Society for diilusing 
Useful Knowledge. 

Length from tho northern extremity of tho county in the 
territory of Locheil to the Mull of Cantire, 1 15 miles. 

Length from the point of Airdnamurcluiii to the Mull of 
Cantire, 1 01 iuih*.s. 

I Statement in Dr. Smith's Surveyor the Agriculture, &e.. 
of the (kuiiity (1708), 115 miles.] 

Rreadth from the point, of Airdnamurchan to the border 
of Ferthshire, near the sonrci* of the river Urehay, (Ifi miles. 

I Tlie bii'adlh is given by Dr. Smith at G.s miles.] 

Thc*re is <*(iu:il disersity of statement ns (o the' superficial 
contents ; Dr. Smith's ealculation is as follow's: — 

84. niilrs. 

Mainhiiul, exclusive of Cantire • 24 75 

Feninsula of (Jaiitire . . 2(10 

Dlaiuls ..... lOti.'J 


;{7?»8 

Rut the Doelo.- gives this statement as conjectural, in 
the ahsom.M* of goinl authority : and as he ajipt'ars to have 
over-estimated the length ami hreiwltli of the «*ounty, it 
.seems helffi* to take tlie statement ill tin* UV//. y»Vy;rj/7 o/' 
Srof/t(/t{f^ draw n up under the ilireclion of Sir John Sinclair, 
Appendix, vol. i, ])p. 10, 58 (181-1): — 


Liind oil tlie main 

Sij. lnil« >. 

2200 or 

r.ni;. jwn“i. 

1,408,000 

L'like.s ... 

00 

— 

Dliinds 

020 or 

504,500 

than one -tenth of the whole 

3180 or 
sLiriacc of 

2,002,500, more 
Scotland and its 

islands. 

Of the land, the (luunlity in 

. cultivation 

is • — 

Oil the main land 


III)::, iii’ivs, 

lU.V.t7U 

Island.s 

. . 



270,000, about 

13.5 parts iu U)0, or between one-sevonlh and one eighth 
of the surface of tlie eounty ; and between uiie-eighleeiith 
and oni*-niiu*teeuth of the eultivated land in Scotland. 

The islands altaeht*d to Argyleshire are as follows. The 
length and breadth are given from measurement on the 
Society’s map: the proportion of land iu culliyaliou is from 
the (Jenf^nd Prjtort of Scf^t/und ; the population from the 
census of 1 SOI : -- 

Canna: greatest length, -Li miles, E.N.K. to W.S.W. ; 
gn*atest breadth, 1 mile; proportion of land cultivated in 
Canna and its dcipendency, Sandy island, 45 parts iu lUO; 
po])ulation, 2(i 1. 

Rum : greatest length, 8 miles, N. to )S. ; greatest breadth, 
7-1 nidos; proportion tif land cultivated, 6 parts in lOU; 
population, l.'tl. 

Rum is Ihi? most mountainous and rugged of all the 
n<*hrides. 

Muck, Muick, or Monk : greatest length, 2 miles, E. to 
W. : greatest breadth, ]§ mile; population, 15.5. 

Muck etuitaiiis good pasturage ami excellent corn land. 
The aliovc i.slaiids, with the isle of Eigoi* Fgg, lying between 
Rum and Muck, hut included in Inverness-shire, make up 
the parish of Small Isles, one of the most laborious minis- 
terial charges in Scotland. The population here has been 
rapidly decreasing, as appears by the statement beluw : 



ViifMilatioa in 
1H21. IH.'il 

Diiiiiiiiitioii. 

(’anna 

430 

20 4 

172 

Rum 

. 304 

134 

200 

Muck , 

. . 321 

153 

ICO 


■ ■ ■ ■■ 

■■■ ■ ■- ■ 



1151 

553 

S<J8 


Coll: greatest length, 12 miles N.E. to S.W. ; greatest 
broad I h, miles ; proportion of land cultivated, about one- 
third; population, UK). 

Tirree, or Tiv-y, or Tyree: greatest length, 13 miles, 
N.E. to S.W. ; greatest breadth, r>i or 7 miles; proportion 
of land cultivated, 30 parts in 100; population, 4453. The 
dimensions of this islundj which is not included in the 
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riety*s Map« aro pven from Langlamis and Son's Map of 

Ar^ylci»liirc» 1801. 

Mull : ^neatest length* 20 miles* from Duart ('astlc, N.IC., 
to the point opposite to Holrriiti Island, S.W. ; greatost 
breadtii, 28 miles; proportion of land cnltivuted, h parts in 
100. The. following islands arc dependencies of Mull : — 
Gometray: greatest length, 2 miles, E. to W. ; greatest 
breiiilth, I i mile. Ulva : greatest length, 5 miles, K. t«) W. ; 
greatest breadth; IJ mile. Stafla: dimensions under a mile. 

I -colm-kill, or Iona, antiently called Sodor: greatest length, 
3^ miles, N.E. to S.W. ; greatest breadth, 1 mile ; all arable 
or good pasturage: and several smaller islands, l\»jiulation 
of Mull and its dcpendeneics 10,538. 

Lismore : greatest length, 10^ miles, N.E. to S.W. ; 
greatest breadth, li mile; one-half eultivatcil, very tortile ; 
liopulation, 1790. 

The Islands of J^nrn : 35 ])arts in 1 00 rultivaled ; the 
popiihition cannot be given, as it. is iiieliided in that of the 
parishes on the main hind to which they belong. 

Kerrera, or Kervera : greatest lengih, dA miles, N. by E. 
to S. by W. ; greatest breadth, 2 miles. 

Seil ; greatest length, 4 miles, N. by E. to S. by \\\; 
greatest breadth, ‘i miles. 

Easdiile, or Kysdill : dimensions under a mile : famous 
for its slate <piarries. 

Liiing : greatest length, 7 miles, N. to S. ; greab‘>t. lueiidth, 
l.J mile. 

Shuna : greatest length, 21 miles, N. to S. ; greate.^t 
breadth, 1 mile'‘'. 

Lungii; diinensi(»ns about or under n mile. 

Scarha: greatest length, 3 miles, N.E. to S.W.; greatest 
breadth, 21 miles. 

.Jura; greatest, length, 25 miles, N.N.E. to S.S.W. ; 
greatest breadth, 8 miles; [)iv»|MH’rioii of land enllnated, 

7 purls in 100; population, 1312. 

Colonsa and Oronsa : greaftfst h'ngth, 10 miles, N.N.h], 
to 8.S.VV, ; greatest hre:ulth. 3 miles; propiu'lioii of land 
cultivated, two fUths ; population, s03. 

Tliese ;ir(‘ c(»nnt(*d as one island, and their \nvited dimen- 
sioTiPS given, as the ehannel between them is dry at h»w | 
^vatcr. 1 

Islaor Boy: greatest length, 20 miles, N. by E. to S. by 
W.; grorftest breadth, 21 miles ; one-foiirtli eulti\aled or in 
woods or pastures ; [lopnlatioii, 11, 01)2. 

Gigha greatest length, 5 miles, N.E. to S.AV.; gn’atest. 
breadth, 2 miles; proportion of land in eiiltnation, 30 parts 
in 100: popnl.ition, 531. 

Sanda (a small i‘,land near the soulliern point, or Mull 
of Caiitire) : greatest lengtli, nearly 2 miles N.E. to 
greatest breadth, about a mile. 

Sovorul of these islands deserve further notice for their 
magnitude, productions, or other eircuinstanees. [See Iona, 
I.SI.A, JuKA, Miili., and St.vkfa.J 

The population of the islands, as given above, annnnits 
to 35,065^ 'that of lilt; ulmle shire, at the sann* pt'nod, 
amounted to 101.400, leaving ti0.:s35 for the mam land. 

Argylc is^ ttiountainons ; and presinits an appearance 
ilioro plea4iig to the lover of the pieturesmic than to the 
ngricultiurist. Bie barren ness df the soil and tin; want of 
cuUivaliulT aro^shown by iho scanty population, which 
amounts only to about 32 for every siiuare niilo of land in 
the shire, or 1 for every "2.J acres under cul1ivatij»n. 

"riio northern and eastern parts, where it borders on the 
Grampians, an^ the most nigged: along the coast the 
ground is in ggneral lower and more level, yet ]){irtieular 
mountains near the sea rise to a great height, and are in- 
deed among tho loftiest in the shire. We subjoin a table 
of the principal •— 

Cniaohan Ben, between l.oeh Etive and Loch Awe 3(>(i9 
Benmore, in the Isle of Mull . . 3ir>8 

Cruach Lussa, to the E. of Loch Swin . (S) :jooo 

Beclen na bean, or Bcdan am bran, N. of the termi- 
nation of Lake Etive . , (L) 2720 

Pajw of Jura, on tltie Isle of Jurii . . 2580 

Buchael Etive, or Buaclmille, N.E. of the extremity 
of Loch Etive . . (L) 2537 

Ben na hua, on the N. side of Linnho Ii<x*h . 2515 

Bon Imn, Ben Arthur, or the Colder, at the extremity 
of Loch Long ‘ . • (S) 2380 

Ben More; Rgm . . . 2310 

* There l« anotkeriiitotia off this edoit. K.E. of Liemoro, amt a Shona ia 
Loch Mohtiirt* hotwe^ Ai^yle and Inwroess shiics. 
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Ben ca Tan, 8. of I^och Sunfirt « • 2306 

SliaGauil, between l^och Killisport and LochFyne (S) 2228 
Crock Moy, in Cantire . . (L> 2036 

Oreviil, in the Isle of Rum , . 1800 

Bun Tuirck, in ('aiitiro . . 1515 

Ben Vurn, in Isla , . . 1500 

Isle of Sciirbii . . . 1500 

Ihm ibinaslill, in Ll*a . . . 1050 

Isb* of ( aiinii . . , 810 

lien Tarlovil, in Thla. . . . 7G2 

Cliffs near the Mull of Oe, in Isla * 750 

Isle uf Muck . . • . 600 

Ben Oe, in Isla . . , 5IG 

Isle ol‘ Sanda, near Mull ofCfintire . . 300 

The above, w hen* they havt; m» distinctive mavk, are froiii 
fhe Mtip i{f t^rnthimt published by the Society fur ditfii.^ing 
I '.seful Knowledge : thust* m;irlved( S) are ihuii tlio Apfieiuh.v 
to the (jrneraf Jxrpnr/ uf drawn up under fhe 

iliivction uf Sir.Juhn Sincl.iir (1811); and thu.se marked (L) 
fVuin a table of heights givcMi with Jainglaiids* Map rf Ar~ 
(1801). 

The chief rivers in the county are. the Urchay, which risos 
in the Grampian.s ainl Hows into Loch Awe, an inland lake 
lying in a flirectiuii nearly parallel to Loch Fyne ; and the 
Aw(*, wiiioh serves to connect I^neh Awe with Loch Etive?, 
and tlinniLili it with the sea. The basin of these streams is 
e.^timated at 250 sipiar*; miles. St re.ains of smaller import- 
ance are nuiiuuuns, as ilu‘ nature «)f the country would lead 
us to exjuM-l, Theri' are no iari».e inlaml lak(!s except Locrh 
Awe just meiiti«*ned, which is about 2t miles long from 
N.li. to S.W., and from half a niih‘ to two miles and a half 
broad. It is thickly siiidd<‘d ^\l1ll .small green islets, and 
surround.ed with picruies(|ii(* teener}' of woods and mountains. 

.\rgyleshiri; isilisided into six distri(‘ts : 1. M\ill, iiicdudmg 
the island i>f that name, and it.s dependent isles, uiih t.'anna, 
Knni. Muck. I ‘oil, Tiree, and A irduamurclian, Sunarl, .Ard- 
go.\er and \Ior\ern, N.W. of the ]..mnhe Loch, which sepa- 
iMles lliesi‘ divi-^ions Iruin the rest ol’ A rg> icsliirt*: 2. Lorn, a 
larop ilisision, eompreheiiding the s\ibi)rdinatc dirttricts of 
Ajipiii, lieiK'deraloidi, and Miidiairn; with Glen Urchay or 
( ilcnorcli\ , (ilen Etive, ainl (ileii Co; tlie island of Lismore 
and llmse grouped togot ln.*r, as the islands of I. orn : 3. Arg\hj 
pr<»per, or liuerars : separated from Lorn by Loch Mulfort* 
l.oeh Avieli (whieii is united by a ehannel with Loicli Awe), 
and Lo(‘h .Vv\e, and by a line drawn S K. from the last 
nieiitioiKMl lake to tlie eastern frontier of the count v : 4. 
(.^iwal, including tin? district S.E.of I.ocdi Fyne: 5. (.'untire 
or KinlMv (inclniling Killishile), a long ,^ieniii«ula, foriiiiNl 
by Loch Killi.sport, the ocean, th<; Simnd of Kilhrannan 
(which is the strait het\u*(‘n liie Isle of Arran and the main- 
land), anil Lorh Fyne; the Island of (hgha is joined to and 
forms part of (.hmtl^^: 6. da or Hay, including the islands 
of Isla, .Inra. Colonsa, and Oronsa, with a small part of the 
cuiiliiienl helwcen Argdc and Cantire. Knnpdalo is di\ided 
between districts 5 and r. 

W'wh respect to the gisdogv of Argjleshirc, granite forms 
the ])rincipal <*onsiituent of the inoiiiitain intihses uliiidi 
stri’tcli fioni the river Awe, N E. into Perth and Inveriu^ss 
shir("i; it also exteinH along th** N.W. shoru of the Linnho 
Loch in the districts t»f iMorvorn and Sunarl. Micu-shilo 
predominates in m^arly every other part ot the iiiaiidand, 
together w ilh the islamls uf Isla,./ lira, C_ i»lon.sa, Oronsa. Coll, 
Tiree, and tin* south part of Mull. It constitutes' the mass 
of the (Jrampians (which forru Uie E. border of the county) 
and of the monniains of (’anfin*. j''Iofi/ trap prevails in 
Cuuna, lium, and the iiortli sale of Mull; in some districts, 
of no great extent, along the coast of Airdiiamiirchati uiid 
Morvern ; and in the neighhnuvlii>od of Campbeltown in 
Cantire. A snnili c'Xttuit in the last mentioned neighbour- 
hood is occn])i('d by tin* (‘oal formation and the rocks con- 
nected with it, being penhaps part of the great coal-field of 
S»*otland, and serving as a link between that and the coal 
formation of the North of Ireland. The eulumnar basalt 
will he tic»licefl under the head <»f Stavfa. 

The niintM-als which are turned to economical purposes 
are numerous. There are lead-mines in se\eral places, as 
at Strontian near the extremity of Loch Sunart; at Tyn- 
drum on the border of Argylc and l^erth shires ; and in 
the i.-lands Isla and (3oll. Copper was obtained from a 
mine in Kilmartin in the district of Argyle. but the mine 
is no longer worked. A vein is. however, worked in the 
island of Isla. Coal is obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Campbeltown. There arc seams uf coal also in Mull* 
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1ml not sufiiciciit to (Icfray tho oxpimsc of working thorn : 1 
pent is tho foinriinn fnrh cxocul ut liivonny ond CRiiip- | 
hL-llown, and at }j:t;nlli'iiioirs housos on Ihn onast. Tho ' 
slate tiiiarrio-^ f)!' Kasdalo island liavo boon iiiuon*^' tho • 
iinisl eun^iderabU; in Ihilaiii ; and there are quarries nl 
|5alaeIuJisli in* lialahulisli in Appifi in Lorn. In the Y\p- 
pondix to the (iriif»rtll '»/“ SVaVAi ( I Kl-l), tin* yearly 

produeo of the qiiarrii's in Kasilalo and thii other islands of 
Ari>:ylosliire is st;vtt‘d at 'i,o(n»,(nn) slates; aial the j)rodn»*o of 
th<>s(^ at Bahudvilish and other parts ol'tlie mainland of tl:e 
same eouutyf at .'bO(tO,Ot)U. Marhie is proenrerl in several 
]daees, of vufions ({uality and mlniir : amonn the most heaii- 
tifnl speoimens is that »>!' the island nl Tirii'e, whieh is vm-y 
hard, and takes a ^ond polish. Line, .^tnne is ahnndant in 
m« IS t. parts of the <*oun!y. The jiranite (piarriefl near In 
Aerary lakes as fme a p'di^^h as inariile : and ihe/o/j/s f»//eyv.v 
(a kind of ini(?ace(nis >late),\\ilh wliiehthe DnUe td’ Arj^yle’s j 
easth^ at that ]ilaei* is hnilt, is eiu* of the hainlsoniesl t»f the | 
hiiildinL'-.‘'tones found within tlu* Inirders. 'I’lie earth stron I 
tian takes its name from the jdaee si> ealled near Loeh j 
Sniiart, where it was found and lirsl aiiaUsed. 1 n ( Jh noreliy \ 
in l..nrn, speeimens of eohah an* t’ouinl : and the o.tasls td' ! 
i'antirc towards the south end, and of tht* isle ofColonsa, 
abound witli eoral. 

Arj'yloshire has a very \ariable and moist elimate. but 
fn>in its situation on tin* eoast. and from tl\e numen)us inlets 
«)f the st*a by whieh it is so de(‘i>l\ mdeuled, the leuiperatiiri* 
is miltl. Frost seldom eontinnes lon;^ on the st'a-i-o.ist , mid 
snow rarely lies nion* than two oi* lim e daxs at a lime. 
AIiMew, hlioht, and hoarfrost -eldom <lo miicli iojin x to the 
husbandman. The nortli-ea^lern parts, honUniiL’, on tie* j 
Grampians, have a eohliT elimate : denieli •■v n llioro tin* j 
A alh*ys, slu'ltert'd h\ tlu* siirrouJidinu, la i‘:ht*^, are neither s-i 
eoM nor so uneotuforlahle as uiiL'hf he e\|ieei(‘d. 

'i"lie fiu‘nn*rs of this count \ dneet iht'ir alh nli'.n ehit'lly 
tfj tin* ltr<MHlin^j*' (if stock and liie feeding- of sheep, for whu-li 
tin- roujili and uiounlaii.ous <*haraeter of the svirlai-i- is 
better adapted than for lillaj^e, 'fl'.Tj* is, indeeil, a eon.si- 
denihh* (pianlily <d* arable and iniprovt ahh* eroinal in the 
vales interspersed amono- the iinninlam*-, and aloni^ tin* 
margin of tin? strt‘ams winch w ind thronoli tiieni, h\it the 
ehief |)ro])njiion of arable land is on llio fiast. '^riie soil 
>ai*ies materially: h\ the rivers and 1)) tin* sea lliere i-, 
a hj>ht loam, JiiiAed with sand or oravi*!, mi a elav or gra- 
velly bottom, while on the sides of the hiiU there is a li}ih( 
o'l'avelly .soil. Somelimes tin* soil of tin* lower eniniuL has 
i\ mivlnre of ^•hvy, ami sometini(‘s nf‘ m ^s'^. d'he paslnre 
tirounds differ luneh, and the ihllerem-i- is nlanlfe‘^led h\ 


tile produce; in one plaee there is sweet fine yra in 
tiiiother, coarse ^jrass and rn>he-. Mess and i.i . ' . 
occupy a ]»art <»r the 11 it promids: and heatli ci.xe/-. a 
lavLO* portion both of tlu* hills ami Hals. Tlu* to]is oj‘ the 
hi{.rhes1 hills are nsually (piitc harrt‘n. 

TIut fanners (.with the exception of the tacksmen, a kind 
of intermediat(i (*lass bet w<'(*n the land-owners and tla* pj-fat 
body <d’thi} farmers), owinp to the smai! >i/e of their farms, 
tlu* short terms of their lead's, ami tlii*ir an! oft apital, are in 
a depeiule.nt and e\t*u depressed stale*. They i-xei'l in rear- 
ing* live stock, and in tlu* knowledge of the dl a a.si s of ilu'ir 
c*attU* : hut are reeariled as delicient in pi’ner.d iiidiisti y 
aiul .skill, wedih.'d to old customs, and nnwillinp ami nnahle 
lo jironiolo miprox e’ments, I'ln* jirineipal kimls ol prain 
raised are oats, and hear or hip-, a species of ha:h*y much 
used ill distilling. AA^heat and r>e an* eullivated in Lantire, 
tlumph to a small extent. JV*as ami beans are piov.n, hut 
Tiot to any iarpe amount: and llax is raised for laniilv use. 
Potatoes are I'nltivated exlensivi'ly, and serve as a staple 
article of tiKjd for a considerable part ol the population. 
Turnips, cabbapes, kail, and the artificial prasses, are lilih* 
attended to, ex<H*pt in (.‘ intire, and tlu*re not to any c iinsi- 
th*rahle extent. As late as the commencement of the pre 
st*ot century, the ^»ld custom oj* plonphinp with i nr lioises 
ahrejLs,t., the driver waikinp- In'tori- tliem hackwaifL, wos 
ki‘pt up in many parts: hut a.s it was then yioldinp to ini- 
provetl methods, it is probably now nearly or «iin!c done 
away. The rotation < if crops is not wt*U mulersUiod ; prain 
crops are raised with little interruption, on the same pround, 
till it is exhaustiid. ( Smith's Z Ve//’ p/ ///c ./”■/•/ - 

vuffitr*' nf Artsy} 1708.) Although there is :i coiisiderahh* 
extent of meadow-land, tlu* ipiantity of hay made is n il 
preat. It is usindlv cut in Aupust : the artificial prasse-s 
in July. The hear iiarvest hepius in general in the middle 
ol Aupusti and is followed by * he harvests of outs (middle 


of September), beans, peas, and potatoes, in siiccessiorl. 
Tlu* inhahilanl.-i, even I he p^'olv.^l, have usually pardons 
attached to their Iioum’S, but they are neithi'r well cultivated, 
nor is llu*ir produce much varied. The peiierid food of the 
people is oatmeal and potatoes. Of oatmeal a con.siderahlo 
qu.intity is imported. 

I’lu* extent of wood land in Arpyloshire has been vi*ry 
dilVcrently e.stinialed. l>r. Smillt {(irnmil Vietr nf (hr 
A(.\nrii}fure i\r Ar^yfr) pives 80,000 a<*n*s for the natural 
woods: and the plantations of the Duke of Arpxlcand 
others an* estimated at about 8000 more; U> which potio 
acres may la? a«hled for the wood of the islands. Tin* .scar- 
city ol woOfl is sexcrely li’ll in many ])lae('s. In Ibrmer 
apes a preat part of the country W'l.-i <*ovcrcd with il. 

The <*a!tle of this district constitute one of i he cliu‘f articles 
of eN|>orl. Tlu v are of the \vi*st II iphkind hiei'd, and are 
reared tor tho snullu rn market, xvlien* thev are ]»vcf*'i refl to 
almost any others, ileinp of small size, and of hanly con- 
stitution, they can hear to he drixen to di'^tanl markets^ 
xviii( li is an important con.d(h*raliini. Their milk is rich, 
but small in r[n:intity. In f’antin*, tlu* dairy is the f hicf 
ohje(‘l of alti-ntiou ; and hotl; Imtler and chi'CM* are rmule 
hexi.'ud tlu* \^anl.s itf tin? disiriei. I'hc shceji occupx, in 
many jihu-es, the liiL’li pronnds, where they lia’xe been 
."nh'.tiluled xvhli preal adxantape for hlark cattle. 'Flu'y 
are chieily of the I.inlon la* black-faced kind, havinp in 
a pieal i.-u-a^nn* drixen mil. the ’>niall white faced breed, 
which i-, Mi]'-]»o-^'sl to luLM* l.eeii the <Mrlic>t introdnc<*d into 
Sri.lland, and whu h many haxe thonphi catialilc of l)enip 
'«i (ar iiMpruxed as to h>;e.niie a xery snitahle stuck. 'J’lu* 
li -r*'es an- ol‘xarion->, but on the whole id inft*riur, hrc(*»ls. 
Siaee the iiit rodneiiun of .-beep, U‘-^s attention has hoen j)aid 
to ix'iuiiip them. Swin(* wrrr ftrnuTly few in numljer, 
l!u* 1 1 i‘.;lilan dei'N haxinpa pn-jialice apain-t them: but they 
are increasiiip. (ioals are lew; poultry and pipeons not 
innnerous. In the i-lands. lil.udv «*atllij arc reared more 
Ilian rlu'ep. From Lhi hor^e-; are, ex]'orled to In-land. 

W'jld animals are nnmeron-^ in the nmped districts to the 
N.Pk Koes and red «lei.'r are alnmdaiil in .several jrarls ; 
also p]oiis(‘, plarmapans, and black co<dv'. 'j’he eaple 
oocnpies the hare nipped suminil d' the rocks. Kalihils 
and a few hares ari* found in some of the island.^. 

■'riie niannl'a«'tnn*s of ihi.s county are iminqiorlant. The 
woolli-n mannfact inv xxa.s •■.'.t ahli'.hed at Itixerarv, and 
carrii'd. on thr many years under tlu* patron. ipc* of tiie Duk(i 
of .\r‘',\le, liiil il d'jcs not seem to haxe lh)nns]u?d, and has 
lieeii pixeii up for suiiie time. The col loti nninnfuclnre Inis 
pained hut little pixaind : xxhalevcr is carried on is uhoiiL 
( 'amphcltoxs 11 . A more important hraiudi of industry is llio 
herrinp, cod, and hup liNlu’iy, thouph tliCM* iniplit he ])rosc- 
cule^i with pTenti*r dilipeiua* and .spirit. In the A ears ISii'.) 80, 
at tl*e two stations, Inverary and ( 'ainphidloxvn, ‘iC.G vessels 
and 7!>s nu*n were mipaped in tin’s branch of industry-, he- 
.sides vanou^ workmen a.-* curers, coopers, bibouvi‘rs, ^e., 
who made lip the total nnnd)i*r of The quantity of 

li>h i>n tlu* coast, ainl around the islands is vt*ry preat, and 
tlu* hcn‘in'.'> of Lo<*l» Fy lu? are xvi'll known. The salmon of 
Li eh Awe an* remarkably pood, and the trout perlnips 
unrivalled, he'inp of all si/a's, np lo *20 lbs. Avoiphl. The 
(|nantity of kelp ma«l<? on the coast and oil tlu* islands was 
considerable; hnl tlie n-dnclion of llie duty oii lorcipn 
liarilla has irna h diniinidn*d the demand for it. 

I.arpesnnis of public money have been applied lo niakinp 
r.KuK in this cininly, fopeth<*r with other Binns raised by 
e sunly assessments. '^riie main road from th© Lowlands 
cntc’rs the county by C31en<'r<» and Cairndlin, at the head of 

I. oeh Fyiu*; that from P(*rthshin', by Ualnially, near the 
N.K. t*nd of Loch Awe. and that from tin* north Highlands 
crosses Loch jAJxeii at Ihdaclidish, or Ihihiliulish ferry, and 

J. och Kil at Carroll ferry. Txvo canals, the Caledonian 
Canal (rmininp throiipli the preat valley of Scolland fioni 
Murray Frilli to Jannhe l.och), uiul the Criiian Canal 
(from J^oi-h (’rinaii to Loch Fyiie), bolotip to Arpyle-shiit; ; 

I he forint*!- partially and in a small depve, the hitler en- 
tirely ; but the traffic on th(;se canals, thoupb much increased 
by the iiitroducliou of steam-navigation^ is not oouiinen- 
snrate with the outlay. Nothiiip, Iiowcvt?r, bus given a 
pri'afer impulse to apriculturo and industry in Arpyloshire 
tlnni the «*\teii.sion of sleam-nnvipatiofi of late years. By 
mcan.s of it, the most distant parts of the county are brought 
into I’omm unication with one aiiotlier, ami with Gla.sgoxx , to 
which liiey can now send their stock and produce, with tho 
certainty of finding a good market 
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Arfi^yleshirc contains few towns. Inverary, on Lofh Fvnt\ | up under Iho direction of Sir .John Sinelair, 1 hi l ; Parlia- 
in Arj^yle proper ('population in Ih;U, 1II7)i is the eoimiy j mmianj Pufhff’s : PcMinants 'rour in SrntlamU \ 77 \ \ and 
town, and a royal bur^h ; CamphelUnMi, iw C’antire (popula- j fu the. lirbrid-es.) 

lion iHfiO), ivS albO a royal bur^li. [StM* In’Vku\ry and j ARCiVJ^M, a subdivision of the county ?to called. [See 
C AMI'HKLTOWN.] Obaii, perhaps tlio iiext place in import- Au(;vi.i‘, Shirk or! 

aiiee, is on tlie coast of Lorn, nearly o])posito the island of AHCJVLK, DUKKS AND M AJtt^l' IS OP\ ['St’o* 
Kerrera. There are no weekly markets in tho sliiro; hut Campukm..] 

eighteen fairs for the sale of liiu-si*-^, rows, coarse <*loths, 1 AR(IVRC) (or ARCtlTl R( )') C ASTR(.), an irnpt)rtant. 
yarn, &e. are Jield durinj^ thci )(‘ar at Narions pluees (Smith s I town in the inland part of Albania, in European Turkey. 
Sn/n*i/^ ice.) The ])opulati«>n of the whoh: eoiinty was, in i It is in tlie fertih* \alh^\ or dislrlel of l>eri»pul, a luiine 
l.S.tl, 101,100, as already slater!. It iias iiu’reased in the I whir-h appears lo he sninetiims applu-il to the town it^^ lt, 
last twenty years, notwithstanding the jiartlal drpopuhilion . and to (hi* ri^e^ which \v.itci*s the \aiU*y. 
from the r.umsolidation of .smaller holdint^s iiit-o lar«.fe sheep j Ar^yro ( 'astro i.s built iitam the rleclivity of the inouii- 
farins. j tains which enclose tin? \allev on tlie south-\ve?»t side. 

The county nduriis one ineniher to 1h(‘ TFouse of Conn 1 and is no| f.ir from the river alivad} mentioned, to winch 
mens; and the hurohs of Inverary, Oban, ami Camplu-I- | it i;i\es name, and wliieh is a branch of the \’oui>s.!, or 
town, unite wiili Ayr and Irvine ( A y isiiire) to ndiirn j j See A r.n \.n i a. J Siw eral rleep ravines approacli 

anollier. | ea/h other at tins spot, ami the hoii-es itowu the suminit^ 

I'he chiof lanried ]in)pri(Mor is the Duke <»f Areyle, who.-i' | of the* >te- ]» aii'l narrow riil^ov-. wliicli separate them, l.-pou 
domains an<l inlliu*ijce wi're 1‘ornierly -^ueli that he l oiild j t liri-e of thi ruii.'es the o real e-t (larl the town is |daeed-. 
brine ;j(M)0 to Itmn men into the field ; ami the name of; d'lie ja*ntral ridj^e is surinouiiied by the casllc‘ built by Ah 

(■ampljell, tiiat of the dueal fannh, is hy far tin* most ])n‘- I I'asha, wliich is of ureal exti ut, ami, with lefenuice to 

valent. d'lie miinpiises of Twet'ddale and nnsid.illiaiie ' Turki-li w arfare, .--tron.u. The iiicbifliMl area of the cav^tle, 
1 kl\(‘ also prop<-j‘t\ in tlie county. The latter is a branch ov. in-.; lit llie lorm of th»* ndu*' ‘Ui winch it. stands, is wry 
of the (‘anipbcll fainily. " : len;*. and lui'iow', and tin* walh, tboiijili thii-U, were built i-ij 

The populalM.n returns of IH.Jl <'onlain the names of fifty | t.»o ureal lia ae. Tin- uroiiml on winch it stands is hiub mid 
IKirisIhis in the mainland and ^sles, but w'e b ive no inlbr- | steep, but apiu'ars to lie conimamb d by some of the, m-iuli- 
iiMtioii nf tin; inunl»er ol' lirneliecs. 'I'lie jjreat extent (»f ; honriii;.; Ijinuhls on which parts ol the town an' .'itualed. 
some of the parislie-, has led to the i-reet'ioii <ifnev, tluiia. bes j .\li i‘reeti*d a -erauno, or pahua*, \\ ithin tins ea^'lle, and tln'i i 

and in.iiises ( jiarsonaiTti house's) h\ ihi' ‘ eijiiinnsraoii'M''' tor . are al.^o a barr.ieUs lor .>tim) troops, ami sub 

buildiupf chundie.s in the IliublamK «if Si'olbind.' h’. Ic \en ' lerram aii mapa/ines of animunit ion and i>roN i-juus. \\ .iici 
ciiun'hes have been built, all t*\eept om', v\itli a maiisi' ; ' is bu>nulri to il.e 1-e.vii 'ivnierally, and aKo to the castle, a 

ami three tuanses i*reeti‘d where ehun'he.s weu* pie\ioii l\ I distance ol m\ m!le>. by an iniUedilcl. 

in e.vistence, or bavi; hei'ii built by pi i\ ale indiv ifliiaU. ( )f ! Tin* sitnali-in uf ibe town n-ndeis tlie street.s so sb-cp, 

these eleven c.liun*hes, six are in the islands of .Mull, Jsl.i, i tint Imr-’emen must di'inounl in tader to pieeecfl \Mib 

Ihva, ami Iona, .Vreyb* pi\es name 1i» a svnoil, wiiicb has ■ s.ib iy, but it uives an .nr of maunilba nee to the pi ice, 
jurisdu lion o\er all the pari.siies of t lie eoiint v , e\c»-pt one, l wlnep mcre.i-eil In the s-i/e of sumo ol the 'luiui-n 
ami over the shill' of Bute. ! ii t he territory I bus subjeel Ini bou-i s. d he sales ol tlie chasms, or ra\ nii?s, an* biK.*d v'.iii 
the s\ Mod there w en*. in I x 1 1 , In e presby leries, and iliirly- houses iut«*rminuicd with trei*s, .sbrul'.-', and uanlciis: bu 
nine eeeU'siastieal parishes, vvilli fort \ -one elerey im*n : but i the meiuit.iin lorieni.s, w bieb, alter I bi' nieltinu ot the sinn\-. 
the number of tlu! bitter is mnv ol eoiir.se much increased. : sw eep tbmup.li ihe^e ra\ines, sometimes oi'casiou liaru.l de- 


Thtn-e are soim* cai holies ui the islamls. 

iVruvloshire ctinl nu.s many antnjuilii‘.s. ddn* eceUjsijisiicLd 
riiiii.s ill Iona will In* monlioried in onr not ice of llial island. 
Till re are in Onuisa the reiiiuiiis of a ( -isli*rtiaii priitry , 
one of the lineal rebuioii.s aiilUjuities ot'the lli'bndes, alPT 
those of Iona. Of .iiitieut castles, may he meiilioiu'd Dmi- 
stairiiupe, at the entrance of Loch LtiM*, a sijiiare hinblmu 
in :i rinmius .stall*, w illi round tnwi'is at three oi‘ the corimrs, 
ha\iiie' an old ciiapi*! of eleuant w tirkina iisliip near il : 
Ardlerinish or Ardtonii.sh. on the smind of Mull ; Slviiniisb 
ill Caiilire, Kil<*hurn at tlie (*a.sl end of Loi-h Awe, ami 
ollu'i'.s ; Inverar\ eastb- will be inenlioiied in the ;ir(ic!e 


i \asiation. 

I 'I'lie houses were I'stnnaled, when Dr. Holland \isite'l il ■ 

; town in Isl.t, .at Jimi>. and the mbal'ilanls ai -Ju.ci.i . 
W Ineli aurei's w it 11 the esj im ale ot' Sir .h'iui I lobbuiC'i-. ■ ■ 
tra\elled in the coiniti'y, thoup.b be md not \i.sil the lo . .. 

I il'«ell‘, abilU throe years and .i hail beliire. Mr. Ho In ' . 
i who \ isiteil Arp> ro (.a^tro about the same lone a In . 
i Holland, .-ays, the iniiabita nt •* waai- -oiiipulcd at almni 
I 1 '•,<0)0. 'I’lie tiaub; of il.c l •^\n, wbieli, beimo n> ri'd\icn.»M 
I by Ah l^a-ihi, was the piUK ipal depoi Ibrtlie uilernal (aim 
I merci' of the (listnci, aj»pear.s to ba\o been (ou'-nbi.d 
1 M. Ballri stales the population \er\ va«.'.nely at limo n* 


IwkraHY. There are in dill'erent pbua*s of the eoasl old | ?M»(M). 

*l)nna' or Danish forbs. Diamliral circle-, more or less | The distance of this town from doaunina is computed al 
cv.mpletc, and cairns, are to be seen in dilU rent part-;. Of j fifty miles by Dr. HoUa.mi, and by Mr. Mushes ai twiniy 
natural ciirinsilie.S, bi*. sides Slatl’a with its basaltir- columns I hours’ jouriu y N. \V . Mr. Hiiube^ siaie.s, that it is noi on 
and cave StakkaI, may he iinticcd s<»ine siueular j the site oi’ the anti.ut town, wlmliliad succe-si\ely the 

ca\erus in tho parislu's of Loch-(lo\ lo-head and Stracliur, i names oi Pbanoi..*, I * adri.ieopob- or .1 u-l imaiu>t»..lis, 
btuh in Cowal. * l*ia \ ious l.t ilie w inti r 'd' L I 1 I > I J, Aru y m ( 'a-t ro aptje-.u s 


Alter nndei’t^oine; a variety of pnlilical chano-s, we find, 

jii (hi' middle the territory' of .Vr^y le subject folbaiics, 

pnw(*rfnl ami in fact independt*nt. The lordshi)) of Ar- 
oyh*. with Mull and the Islamls nortli of it, were .subp-ci |(» 
the M^Douy^'Uls of J..oi*n : l.sla, (.'aulire, ami the southern 
island.s Ui the A1‘ Donalds, known hy tlie style of* Lonls of 
the Isles,* or ‘ Karls of Ross.' The nominal alU-uiance of 
the&o last to the kilims of Seolbuul was unstea»Iy ; but their 
]) 0 wer wa.s broken in tin* ri*ip:n of .Janies III., ■ >\varils the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. The ac(pii..ition of 
J.ioni by the. Stuart family, by marriaec, .and the (Mcction of 
the earidom of Aruyli* in i'avour of the (.’ampbells of l.och 
Awe, weakem*tl their .sway still further, ami ju-oflneed the 
diminution, and at last iho annihilation of it. In I til I the 
M‘Doiial*ls ro.st^ in insnri«*ction to o|)pose tlie plant >)f (_'aii- 
iiro to the Karl of Arpyle and hU ndations, but the iiower 
of the Caint>beUs prevailed. In I 7 bS all heritable jiirisdie- 
tinmj were abolitthed by act of parliament, and cisili/atiou 
has .suliseipientlv made preal adv.iuce.s. 

Tim Gaelic hinpuape still predominates in Arpyle; 1ml 
in Inverary, though in tho Highlands, Enpiish is as much 
spoken as Gaelic. (Smith’s (jent/fal I'leu' tfu’ Agnt'ui’ 
ture ojf Argylet IZ&S'J General Report of Scotland, drawn 


to hii\ e cnp»\ cil a cnii • idi’i ■ ileprec i if im Icpi-mlciicc. Ti .c 
chief pow<-r h.id bi i n fli\ i l<»l, ;is m many Immic- in Alb.inii, 
aiiidiur the juincip.il inuiiiii'''. .\h La^h.i :ilt;n‘k<il if. m 
^aitl, till ibo Iku:' abo\o mi'iiliducd. .\bonl 1 !ial. ])ei lutl. lie 
et*nt ri\ ed lo in\ eipb* a w ay the i raM'st and in*>l w:Mhkc‘«if 
the inhahiianl*', and -id/ed many of the mciehanls who 
wi'ie -catli'icd .ihout lliecounlry. 'J'ln* ehicb. of this and 
some iicip.hbnurinp part- .i>-cmb!cd Ineir Ibrce^ to <»ppoM‘ 
him, but Well? defeatcil near l.)<d\in.», another Allianiavi 
town some mih's to the .“ontli. A ru y lo C a.-lro soon ufier- 
wanL -vurrendciM'd, ainl Ab built the iorlie-^'s nolieiRl above. 
When be was allacUed by llit; liiree.s ol the (Land Seipnior, 
tln> sti’onp bold was p.i\i*n up to the 'I'nrUs by son 

Mouetar, who deserted him in bis hour of need. 

Mi'sl of till’ people of .Vruyni (.'astro are 'I’urkH or Alha- 
niaiis, who pnile^s the Mobaminedaii rehpioii. The rimnhcr 
of Cireek families is \<*ry small; thoyh:t\e a hi-hop, ami 
are remarkable for their courti'^y and aprecaible iiiiinncr to 
stranpers. (Hobhonse’s, Holl iiid's, and Hiipbes's 7'/o/v/.\ ; 
L(‘ake's Ilrsf'ttrches in (V/v /v-e. ) 

A RIA, the name of a pro\in<*(* of the antienl IN-r-iaii 
einjiire. It formed part of iho country of Anaiia, or Iran, 
* From this uuiuc DL-rcam sccniiito lx* u derivallao. tfcv Leake's Kcscari ftcH 
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and bordered in the north upon the Topuri, Mar|^ana, and 
Bactriana, in the east upon the ParopaiiiiMuho, and in tho 
flouth and west upon Dnuij:;iana, Karmaiiia. and Parthia. 
Its situation corresponds to that of the modern Sejestan and 
the southern ])art of Khfira.san. Strol^o (xi. c. 10) calls 
Aria and Marpana the ]»esf. pnninces of this part oi] the 
earth. They are, he says, watered by the rivers Arios and 
Marji^oB. The former of e.ilh‘<l alst> Arias, Areio.-^, or 

Arrianos, is described hy Arrian (iv. c. (i) as a river iu>! 
less than the Peneios of Thessaha, yet losinj^r ilsell* in the 
ground. Tlii^ae^^onnt answers t<i the present lleri-Rud. 
The Marf^os ia supposed to he the modern Muri.^h ah. 

The remark of Strabo, that Aria is ‘JOOO shulia in lenytti 
and 300 in breadth, can he understood only as applyinic to 
the principal part of the province, probahly the valh^y of the 
river Arius, which seems to have ])een early echd)rated for 
its fertility. 

Tlerodotub docs not mention the country of A via, hut he 
enumerates the Arii C'.\^>noi) as const itutin'r. lo‘;elher with 
the Purtlii, the Chorasmii, and the Soj^tU, tluf sixteenth of 
the twenty satrapies into which Darius dividi d tlu^ Persian 
empire.^ (Her(»d. iii. e. 03.) The antient name ofth(‘lMe(li 
was Arii (Herwh vii. 02.) La.ssen {Imdsche 

JHhliotheht vol. iii, p. 71) supposes the ^ name of the Arii to he 
ctyniolo(rioallv identical with lheword.rl/7/«, by which ilie lol- 
lowers of the Brahmanic reliiriou an» desimialed in Siniserit. 

The importance of Aria, and tlie advantages which its 
situation afTords to oomiuerce, could not he atle>ted h> 
lli^her authority than that of Alexander the (Jreat, who 
hero founded a town, named Ahvxuiitlna Ariun (Alexandria 
of tho Arii). Tlie situation ot tins town it is dilllcult to de- 
termine, in conscqucMU'c of the diserepaiit, slalenients con- 
<M>niins.r it found in antient, authors. Pl(»leiiiy {(Tcamr. \i. 
17) places Alexandria near (he lake Arius, ami oonforinahly 
to tlii.s ill format ion D'Anville fixed its poNiiion at a ))lace 
now named Corra, on the uestern .sith‘ ol the lakt? Zerrah. 
Pliny (//i#/. Art/, vi. 2.3) says, that, AU'xaiidria Aridn was 
washed by tho river Arius; and if we take this Arius to lu? 
the present Heri-Rud, the position of .Mexandria will aiisw(.>r 
that of the present Herat. IJesuh's the popular belief now 
prevalent in the Kast, which is in favour of this opinion, it is 
also supported by Erato.stheiu'.s’ .statement of the distance of 
Aloxandria Arioii from Raklra — .3s70 staclia, ami IVoiii tho 
Casuim Pylm - 6400 stadia (Strabo, xi. c. S), which it 

would be iinpossilile to reconcilo with the assumption that 
Aloxandria waa near tho lake Zerrah. (See St. (h*oix, Ah- 
amfifi Critique des Ilistorien.\ it' A hwt! mi n\ ]>. 822, 6ce.) 
Manncrt, who takes tho river Arius to be the present KcituIi- 
Rud, supposes the present Nillat^e of Pulki, at the south- 
eastern turn of tho river llirmeiid, to answer the situation 
of Alexandria. 

Tho capital of the Arii, at the time of the Maccd«)ni.in 
conquest, wasArctoana: thus the name is written in the 
lK)8t(tho Florentine) MS. of Arrian : others Iuim* Artacoaiia ; 
Mannert prefers Art.tca.uan, or Artacahane, from Pliny and 
Isidor* It must have been situated con si durably to the north, 
as Aloxandorwas able to reach it. within two days from liis 
march against Baktra (Arrian, iii. 2.’i). Plolciuy ])laci's it 
at no groat distiince from Alexandria ; and Mannert, as- 
suming the Hoiitliern po.sitiou of the latter town, seems in- 
clined to think that the extensive ruins of an antient town, 
discovered hy Christie, at Dusliak, near tlu^ river lliriuenrl, 
are those of Arctoana. [See Akiana.J 

A'RIA, in music <Ital. air). [See Am.] 

ARIA'NA is the general appellation given hy antient 
authors, subsiMiuont l<» the age of Alexander the Great, to 
the eaHtorn porlifltf of those l ounlries whieh form liie high- 
land of Persia. According to Kratostheries (quoted hy Strabo, 
p. 723, Casaub. : lom. iii. p. .310, calit. Tsiuclni.), Ariana was 
bounded on the north hy the l\'iropamisus mountains and 
their western continuation as far as the Caspiai Pjla* ; on 
the south by the Great Sea (the Indian Ocean) ; on flic 
east by the river Indus, and on the west by tlie chain of 
hills which separato Pnrthyene from Media, and Kai-ina- 
nia from Paraitakene and Persis. Its shape is by Strabo 
(1. c., p. .304, 305) compared to that of a paralhdogram, tlie 
dimensions of which, reckoned from the. mouths of the Indus 
to the Paropamisus, be ostirnatos at 12,(K10 or 13,000 stadia ; 
and in a straight line from the upper Indus to the Caspise 
Pylie, on the axithority of Krastosthcncs, at 14,000 stadia 
(Strabo, i. c. 4, tom. i. p. 101^ edit. Trtuc.hn.) ; the lengUi of 
the southern sea-coast from the mouths of the Indus to 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf is atgteKi at 12,900 stadia. 


(Strabo, xVf,c. 2, tom. iii. p. 305). The total of the distanoet 
on a road from the Qispiaa Pylw by 'vray of Hekatonipylos, 
Alexandria in Aria* Pr^htkasia, ArabMti (the. town), and 
Oriuspana, to the confines of India, is in one passage of 
Stmbo (xi. c. 8, tom. it. p. 434, 435) reported, on the authority 
of Rratosthenea, to bo 15,500 stadia, in another pfi^sage (xy- 
e. 2, lom. iii. p. 310), on the same authority, : the 

latter appears moro correet, as. it approaches nset^r to the 
sum ot the single distances enhmeraied which amounts to 
no more than 15,210 studiu. 

Slruho observes (p. 724: t. iii. p. 311), the name 
Ariana is sometimes used so a.s to extend beyond the limits 
ahuv4» a.^.signed to it, and to compreliond purl of the Persu> 
and Modi, and, towanls tho north, part of the Bactrii and 
Siigdiiini; ‘ for theso,' says ho, ‘ have very nearly the same 
hniiruagi; (as that spoken in Ariana.)’ 

Tho cuuntrics properly holoiigiiig to Ariana arc, ac- 
cording to Siraho, in the oast, ilio Paropiimisadrc, the 
Arachoti, and Gcdro.scni along tlie Indus, proceeding from 
north to south; the Drangio towards the west of the 
Arachoti and Gedroseni ; the Arii towards the west of 
tho Paropamismhe, but extending considerably to the 
west ami .vmth, so as nearly to cnconipa.ss tho Drangao ; 
the Parthya'i west of the Arii, towards the Caspio) Pyla‘; 
and Kannania U> tlio .south <if tho P:irthya*i. It is ohserved 
hy Mannert, Geographic dcr Gricchen und Homer ^ vol. v. 
part ii. p. .3, 4, that antient authors .soinelimos confound 
Ariana with Aria, saying of tho proviiu'C, what can only be 
understood as applying to (he entire country. 

Tlie original lorni of tlie iiaiiie Ariana in the Zejldoran- 
tiont Persian languiige is Airyiine. From this selenisto be 
d<rri\t!tl the modern IVrsian name Iran, hy wlridi oriental 
writers d<\signa(c the country helwcon the Tigris, tho Per- 
sian (iulf, tho Oxiis or Gihon, and the Indus. M. Kugtuio 
Burnoiif ((\)7Nnirnfaire sar Ic }'ay//u, vol. i. Dotes, p. C2) 
thinks that, in .siuuo passages of the Zend-Avesta, the word 
Ainjn, properly (he name of the province Aria, must be 
taken as synoii) nious with Airt/dne or Ariana. Ho obsei^^es 
that the countries not belonging to Air}iiiic are, in the 
Zend-Avesta, called Anairyun Danfidvo (iironouiuic Dang- 
ha\o) /. c. iSon-Arian provinces: a name regularly formed 
from Airya hy iiiounsof (he prefixed negative a (eiw), which 
is also usoil in Greek and Sanscrit. An expression of ana- 
logous form ami impoit had long sinee been read by De 
Sacy {Me moires sur litrerses Antiquites dr la p. 54, 

iiwc.)iuone of tho Greek inseripUuns ofNaksbi Rustam 
copjerl hy Niebuhr, where the Saslianidc king. Sapor, son 
• if .\r«l(‘*hir, is •‘ailed the king of thd Arians and Non- Ariana 
(AIMANiiN KAI ANAPTANL2N) 

ARl.A'NO, a town in the province of Prinei put o Ultra 
in the king^l^ini of Naples, and a bishop's sec. It is situated 
on a very steep hill on the main road from Naples to Puglia, 
and in llie highest point of tlie pji.s.s lending over tlie Apen- 
niiie ridge into the plains of the hitter country. From 
Ariano the road descends rapidly, following tjhu Course of 
the Cervaro, here a niounlain .stream, which* llowceaBtwards, 
and cntt;rs the Hats of Puglia a little bmuna Ponte di 
Boviiu). Ariano is lorty-foiir miles K.N.lC.’^of^|iplos, and 
lirty-two niile.s S.AV. of the town of Foggioi'in 41° 8' N. 
hit. uml P K. long. The r<jad dintandb ffoin Naples 
to Foggia, tlinuigh Ariami, is about niiiefy Knglish miles. 
It was built hy the (jireck governors of Apullu und^^ the 
lower empire, as well as the neighbouring town of Tfcoja, 
and was rockoncfl important during tho suhsequent vicis- 
situdes of the country on account of its situatio^Xi which 
enabled it to command the pass from the casterA>;ttJ|p the 
wi-stern provinct^s. It vva.s made a feudal county by tho 
Normans. Hiiggu'ro I., king of Sicily and Duko of^pulta» 
Indtl at Ariano a parliament of the banms'^d’ the kingdom 
in 1 1 40, in wliitdi he fixed tho new coin of the rt^lni. Ariano 
had a castle, whii-di was considered strong in those times, 
and was reiMuitcdly taken and retaken during the,war»-^ 
the Norman, Suabian, Angevin, and Arij^oneso dvYfastiOs. 
In the reign of ,joanuaIl. the famous Sfe^a Attondolo bore 
the title of Count of Ariano. The fief sulwtueiltly reverted 
to Die crown, and Ariano beeaine a royal f?wcu It has long 
siiu'c declined from its former importanqtfJ> has suffered 
greatly from earthquakes, especially - of 1732. 

It.s iKipulation in tho last century amouhm^R)14,000« -but is 
now under ) 0.000. A re(5ent visiter ^inlorms us .lbat tho 
population now can hardly exe^d 7^0,' . • #.i. 

Close to Ariano, and betweej^ tbUf'town dhd the head of 
the vaUey of Bovinot there is a vQloigei oce^pisd by an 
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banian colony* a remarkably handsome rsu^o. They retain of noble, but pwr parents, in a village called Frexenal de la 
the use of their own langua;^o among tbuinsel VOS, but llu*y Sierra, which is situated in the proviiin? of Estremndura, 
can also &|>eak that of the country, (Vitale, Sioria ddht near the Andalusian border, in a mountainous district; 
Ciiiit d' Ariano^ hence his surname Montano. Ho also used to style 

ARIANS, a name applied in eoiunibn to all who entertain himself Ilisjialeusis, luM-auso at Sevilla t Hispalis) Im laid 
opinions concerning the relation hetsveen Josus Christ and the founduti»in of his future ciuincneo as a scholar. During 
the Father similar t<» those entertained by Arius, although his stay at Sevilla ho was supported hy tlic magistrates of 
they have not always derivoil their notions from him. Ac- tlio city and other hind patrons: snV)sc»picntly ho took up 
cording to the second oration of Athanasius against the Ins residence at Alcala do I Itnnircs ((’oinphituin), and there 
Arians ($ Ktiscbiiisuf Nicoiuedui, A^lcrius, and A ins, oluainod the di'groo of Doctor uf DiMiiily. Ho specially 
agreed in th'Siftdlowing opinion : (rod being w illing to crcati devoted himself to the ntndy of Srriplure in the original 
the universe, and seeing that it cotild not bo subject U) the languages, and in general to that circle of philosophy which 
working of his almighty hand, made first a single being is <*onni »‘led s\ illi these longiu's. Ho acf|Uired a knowledge 
whom he called Son, or Logos, to ho a link helweeu (bxl of ilie Arabic, tin* SM*iac, and tin* (.'baldaic, which, for that 
and the world, by whom tho wliolc; universe was creati-d. age, was tnil\ surprising : at a lat«‘r period, while j«nirno\ ing 
(Compare Athanas. r. Arian. i. 5.) The Arians formed through France, Fhiglaiifl, Italy, (Germany, and tho Nelher- 
u more exalttMl idea of (dirist than the So<*.inians and ihi* lands, he in*«|uir4-il lh^^ knowledge ofso\eral imKlern tongues, 
nnnlcru N^plogians, or Hationalists, in (h*rTn:iu\. Acf*‘)rd- He himself, as well as sevc*ral of his contomporarios, seems 
ing to the ftationalists, Jesus was a sort uf Socrates among to ha\e <unsideivd it a wonderful acetunplishment, as no 
the Jews, and Socrates was n Grecian .lesus. Ihit tin* doubt it was in that age, to know ten langungoH. On ac- 
Arians did not deny that Christ, in the New 'IVstament, count of his gn*at M-holarship, the bishop of Segovia, Martin 
was called God, and they as4*rihe«l to him a sort of divine Fen*/ A\ala, took him lor his companion to the (.louiicil of 
dignity; hut asserted that he had this diL’iiitN , not h\ his Trent, w here In* hatl his share in some of the most important 
own essence, hut merely hv the grace of (Jod the f^atlier. I ronsiictiims. After his return to hi-, own emintry he deter- 
(Athanas. Omt. <*. Arian. i. ^ (i.) The Arians fully admitl»*d mined to live in seelusiuii .and de\o1e his time tohterature, and 
the iiicoinprehensihility of Gud, and that Christians ought for this purp«)se <*liose a small place in the mountains of 
to pay divine worship to ,)osiis (.'hrist. This they pn>\ed fmiii Andalusia, near Aracena, as his re-.idt‘nc‘e. But lu* made no 
(Mirist's saying, ‘Tliat all men should honour the Son, t‘veii long sl:iy in this retreat, Ivung; invited hy Philip 11. to siipcr- 
us they honour th(^ Katlier. He that hoiimireth not the Son, intend the s]»iendid and ex]»en''ive‘ edititui of the Vnftf^loit 
honouretb nut the Father wim hath sent him.' (SI. John, Hihh'y wlii'-h, at tlu* snggi-siion of a most diligent and en* 
V. 23.) Hence the Arians were accused hy Athana-ius of j Iighl<*ned printi*r, Cdiristuplu r IMantin.was to he executed 
idolatryibqciius**, a»*c«»rding to their own notions, the\ offereil t .it Antwerp. Arias aecordingly set out for Antwerp, in 
to a creature that tribute which helongiMl to tin* Cn'atnr \ I MiS, proviiled m ilh the nio..^| honourable recommendations 
alouo. The Arians disliiigiiislied the Logos in (?oil from lo the gr)\ernor of (In* Netherlands, the Duke Ferdinand of 
the improperly so <*alle4l. Alba, so disadvantageoiislv known lor liis cruelty and fyran- 

Thewit, were tjie chara(*li*risti<f* do(*trincs of the strict ni4*:il adminisirati.oi. Arias de\()!4*4l lour y«*ars to this un- 
Arinns. But in the W'esterii part of llic Roman emjiire, d«*rtaking, and had the pli'asun* of presenting the finishe^l 
all adversaries of the do<*trint‘ of Athanasius, that the Siui wnrk to l^^pe (Jn*gi«rv XIIl. in liTJ. During his sojourn 
was howonifftfos, or of tin* \amr e.s.seiice with the Father, in the Nellierhinds, lie was also president of tho comTnitt4‘C, 
M'crc called Arians; although some of these opponents wliii h, hy tin* 1 )nUi* of .Mha’s onler, ])ivparefl the ///f//M* i'Ac- 
taught a do(*trin(! which had already been propagated in tin* /mritatitrins'. 'J'he edition of the Rohglott Bible which Arias 
school of Origen, nanu'ly, that the Son was /mnitanasios, m- ga\e tn the world, in (*Nt -y resyieet. justified the high expee- 
ot' /timifar essence. Tlie.se, afterwards called semi-Ariaii'-. tation whii*li had hiTii formed of it ; hut in an nnfi>rtunatc 
WXM’O first eoinpelit:d, by the opposition of tho Homoousia^ts, voyagi* from flu* N(‘lherlaiid.s to Sjiaiti nearly all tlio copie.s 
to join thii Arians, hut, owing to the p(*rseeii!ions whic h they were h»s(. The king, however, r**niinu*rat**d Arias's labours 
sufrered from the .-strict Arians (wlio asserted the Son to he very spleiulnlly, gi\iiig him a yearly pension of twothoii- 
itvofioioq KOT dissitnilar in cs.'st'nrr)^ they were driven -.iiiul ihu*.»t'^, he.-sidcs other iKUiorary rewards and lucrative 

back ill to tho orthodox church. The party of A thins, and tdlices. Arias was an upright, sinceivLy ortlU)dt»x catholic, 
of his pupiL Eunomius, went a stt*p further than Arms, Imt in* was a d<*clared enemy of tlie Je-mU, and that ara- 
by assortilil' the eoinprchensibility tif tlu* divine essence, laliuns (uder omi!t<‘d no •>pporUinity to take revenge on so 
and by considering the jirrrixinn <tf dartrine it'nyjiiirui}’ t'lKni- daiigcnm-, a Ihe -the more powerful, because liU orthodoxy 
/Seia) of chief importance in Christianity. The Ant iieiu* had never been (pu*stioned, and was snpyiorted hy nneom- 
ohurcht under ihe Arian bishop Endoxius, allorile«l an nmn erudition. His Antu'rrp Pnhftrftttt had received the 
asvlum ,.*to the ultra-Arian followers of Eunomius. "riie apyirohatiiin an<l prai.st* of tho popi*, anil even that of the 
diiTerence biltwoen Arians and .semi-Arians he«*ame more most eminent e;i!holic universities; yet because lie had 
i^vident from these extreme opinions, and contributed to till* edited the Chahlaic paraphrase in the Polyglott, and e.x- 
gradual assiiuUation of Ihu latter to the orthodox <*hur<*h. ])ii*sscd l erlaiii opini.uis m his coniiuenlane^, he was ac- 
This assiinilatibn was easily effected, because tin* semi- cused of a leaning towards .Imlaism, and, in fact, of heresy 
Arians Iny^conslantly n.sed an orthodox phraseology, wliich in general. He was even in danger uf falling into the 
was taken ty the people in an or tliiulox sense. According hands «)f the lm|\iisition, and was ohhgi'd .several times to 
to Hilarius Pictavionsis r*w/m (»), f he cars <if to H(>me in or<U*r to defciul lum.sclf. Having cleared 
the people were liolier than the hearts of their ])ricsts. Al himself of these accusalions, he devoted the remaining 
Constantinople, hovyever, a dogmatizing syiirit pervaded all years nf liis lile lo literafun*, scinictime-* rosidinir al Sevilla, 
ranks of society. Of this we have a graphic description in sometimes al .Aracena; lu* dit*d at Sevilla, in the year l.ViS, 
tho Omtio UeiUdo Fdn et Sjnritns Sanrii, by Gregorius as prior of the emn euit «»f St. lago heintr then scvcnty-one 
of Nyssa (Opp. t. iii. p. dOii). • Tlie town is full of those years of agi*. His library, vvhu*h was e.xtensive, was incur- 
who dogmatize concerning incomprohcnsihle matters, — they porated in that of tho Esciirial, wJierc, Schri'ickli says, some 
arc ill tile streets and markets, among the chUliit*rs, money- of his MSS. are still to he found. In r(*sp(*ct to moral 
changers, and victualler.s. If you ask any one how much character, he cnjnyi'd a high reputation lor candour and 
you have to payh they dogmatize about being begotten aiul blameless iniegrity. 

not being begotten. If you ask the price of bread, the Among Arias’s numerous and extensive literary works, 
reply ia, “The Father is greater than the Son, and tin* Son vvhu*h ehielly belong to tlu'ulogieal, hut partly also to »*las- 
ig subordinate tOj^the Fathor.” you ask, “ Is the hath sieal literature, his Polyghdt certainly hohL. the priiicipiil 
r^ftdy?" the answer is, “Tho Son is created from nothing. ■ place: it is geiii*rally called thit Antwerp or ^ 

(Compare Naan^*s Kirrhrn^esnhichtat b, ii. pp. 7G7-'JO-4.) fmin the patronage best<n\ed i>ii it by Philip W.^BibtiaJRe/iiiti 
[Soo Arius, Athana-siits, Euxomius, Grkcjokius of Na- (the Royal Bible), and sometimes akso after the printer, 
zianzus, ORKO^iipj of Nyssa, B.\silius.] liihtui Plnntiniana : a fuller notice respecting this great 

' ARlARA^IffiES* [Sec Cappadocia.] work, in eight folio volumes, will be found in the articles 

"A^IAS MONTA'NUS (BENEDICTUS), in Spani-sh Biiilk and Polyolotts. 

BENITO ARIAS MON PANO, was a celebrated catholic Of Arias's other works tho following are the most re- 
divine and orientalist who possesbod vast erudition in Jewish markable:, 

antiquities, and oWefly distinguished himself as editor and A niii{niiaiefi Judaicn?^ Lugcl. Butav., 1J93, quarto, 

interpreter oCtiKa sacred Scriptures. He was born, in U27, 2. liber (jemratwn^ et liegmerationis Adam, e, de Ili^t 
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inria Gmmti Humnni, (tprris manni pars pHma, i.e. Amma, 
Aiilv., <|u:n tu. This is a part uf u nihlic al Eu- 

rv< h»])as]ia wliit-h Arias to writi* : iuiothor part of 

tliis work a|ipc*an<I aficr liis doiilli iiiidor the foihnviii}* title; 
3. Stittutr primu in nuvj^iti (tpvris curptn’r 

lu'tfdh fn irm Mnntutio Dr^rriptnre. Aiitv., I«i01, (piarln. 
*1. ri Sf^»rnlti. Aiilv., ITj'i.j. Ifiiiin. (hrin^ ii traiislatu)!! 

of i!u' INahiis of David and the iMrlrsiaslos). a. Mn//n- 
tnrntu ilnnniNfr Sn///lt\. Ant\ .. 1 :')7 K <|iiiirto. (1. Spf'nd.'tuf 
I'ffrr rf J^ffwinni.s (dtri.sfi. An! v., 1 ;)7.h ortiivo. 7. Onrid, 

/ {rttfhs P'.A'rmtah-^'dtUfr prnl/iit tttn a Dm S fit’rfactdt'nn 
l'rain'(!i’., l.'iOT, H'liUio. ,S. Dirfufiun ( 'hn\l minDn, ^^irr 
df dhrisli J’itn tf Ihirfrijnf I.d,r!!ii\. An!\., I77*>, 
octavo. !). .\n/'t(dt'\ dr !,i dr P. ('tii'iirh t 

'J^nriO), i. e. ^.ipiti/rts/ns milrrtrd Jr’ *}i 'L\'.rtfti\s lits/’i/t/. 
Barcelona, I hi 4, odav.*. 

lie, wi'ote, llic \far iriii!), an licxanu lcr p'^oin on 

rhetoric iti four and he also calilcil the Tfjnr oj thr 

Jrir Unijitmin- *>/ Tftdr/.t. 

S«iiin*e.s tor the hiojrraphy i»f Arias Ahnnanns are : 

JSicolas Antonio, Uisfnffnu I 'in. i. p. JfeJ lii 1. 

Ni<*t‘ri«ii, Mrstifti n N:c,. d f ili^tun r tir\ i/f>/nfnr\ t////\frr\, 
tan. wviii., p. 10-i I Is. .1. Matlh. Sclnor!;h m J.rlu'nsffr- 
.srhrrihfin^i n hrrdhnd^'j' tr’f'/c/?/7///, tnu’ \nhiino, p. i'll -- jKm 
in the Leip/. 4‘dil. «)t' J/'U):-' and Mor(*ri's Dr/in/htr.;/^ 
article . I //n#, when* llie Spani-h tran^lat am of lliis nreat 
'work is, as ini^hl he ext'ected ni the hioera}ih\ of a 
Spaniard, ^m ierabh- t » the Kreiwli original. 

AIll'C-A, a tletnet in the ih partijient «»f Are«p'.ipa, and 
the repnldie of Ihrn. 'I'he \ alley, whirh extr'iid*, ahoul 
<*i‘»li!een rniU'.s from tile <‘oa‘'l. into tlie lower ehain of t))e 
Amies, is in ieai(‘d a riii.dl sireaiii »«f ^oofl elcar w aler, 
ahout, half a hole on «*ai ii .dile of which llu- soil is fertile 
and the aspect \erdant. hnt hi‘\o!i<l ihi-j, a-, lar a'^ the i'\e 
can reach, i.s a i'om|)h te de’»t‘rt of >and tt» tlie fool ul' llu- 
nionilt.aili*N, except a siiiall ''paee anium) the (lovii. 'J’lie 
\.il[cy is famous Ihr (hnnea [u-ppei*. winch is ^n-mcitiallv 
cnltivalecl with nianniv of ‘ ,,i. eornioi-.mls’ (limn, 

a sino’ulur hut considerahle hrarch of eomnierce, ten oj- 
1\vel\e small vi’s-'cls hiant* emploM d in collect in;: it Irom 
the small i'*lands ahni;.* thecoa.-a. t.'olton, i)li\e^,aoil ca-ler 
oil are prodn<'e(l : fnut and \e»:etahles are pientiihl, and 
uxeii and shi*ep may ix* proenrefl ; ni^ntird/t nft* ( piridj and 
a small white witn.* are manni.u'l iin<l, and rock sail i, dni^ 
out (*f the adj.iceiit niounljiiis, d’iie people of the\alle\ 
are .siihjecl ti» a st»rl of a;^ne called /-- /vV and lla* disfiah*! 
is otnierallv unhealtliv ; tlie heat i.-. t.‘Xee.ssi\e hy day, but 
lluf nights are very ehdly. 

Clo.se lo the hciich, in a small ha) fornud h;, a ]iroi»‘ctin'^ 
bhilf, staiuki the town of Ai iea, once Ihnni him* and t}i>pn* 
lous ; it was sacked h\ Sir Francis Diake in l.“>7n, and, in 
coiiiinon with other placi*.'. in I'eiai, lia*^ .-.nlVcred much from 
eaitiniuakes, more ])articnlarl\ iu NoM-mlier, i m It ap- 
pears, ho\ve\er, siicec.-^*NfiilU t«» ha\e resisted the attacks of 
the I’uecaneers, who Iwii-e attempted to n diicc it. Duriiio- 
the war of indepeniVcnie w wa, eniirel\ de.Mihned. It now 
ronsi.sts of a few 11111 *%. tin* Imill of siuidriid 

hli'dvs, /ind plastered with mud. lail iim.’^tlv iornied ofeam**, 
or reeds r.i*t. iipri!j:!it ami hemid to -I tier ; se heiim 
Old) covered in with mailing, the pen c aj.ju ai at a lil'.h' 
distance to Ik* a heaj) of rniiis. 'i h ti* i% a < ie loin li i^e, :i 
consent of Fraiieistain fnar-%, also isUe o!’ I lu* ordta* ol‘ San 
Juan (h* Dios, mid a parish ehnr« h dedie.. ivd lo St. hlail.. 
The population does not exceed lOU, the ore it- r part of 
whom are Indians. Tic? town defended h\ two .-mi di 
forts of six ,!L;nns fc»ach,aiul oariiw,;.ji^%,l i,y .diout tifi) .soldier^.: 
it belongs to the see of Areipiip.!. 

Tlie hay is .small, and sale, princijiall} fi* in the rare 
occurrence uf storms ; ship-% he rlo^i* to the .'diore iii deep 
water; it iftexpo^led to southerly ami wi-su ily \vind-%, which 
seldom blow St roll ; but in winii*r time the north win-ls 
an* Nioleiit. In the summer lime the land and sea-hn i*/;cs 
an* M?ry roj^nlar. 'fhere aiv* no res^ular lidt*.-., I>ut a ri.-e and 
fall of ahout three feel, uei a.-^iont.d liy the winds. The surf 
rolls so lu*a\y on the heaeli, that .ships’ boats caiiin't land, 
and tne only means of sliippiiifx or lan'hn;j' carjjcoi'.s is on a 
dtd.yii, a tloat ioniied (»f two inll.ited si als' skins fasf«Mied 
lonether, and iu this maiiiUT liars of .silver, hajjs of ‘;ohl and 
silxer. and all j^oods, are coiueyt'd to \<xs.sels in the hay. 

Ai;(|a is the sca-povt of 'I'acna, distant thirty miles to tho 
l^.N.K.: moM. of the silver from the mines of Fotosi .was 
formerly shipped off Ueuee to Lima, and mneh bullion is 
Btill exported. 


Near tho small bay of Chacota, south of Arica, a numljor 
of sepulehreaof the ant iout Peruvian inhabitants have been 
discmorod, whence the bodies have been dut^ in a very 
l>erloet .state, hut almost redneed to skeleftms, covered with u 
toujrh, dark, brown skin, Latitude of the town 18’ ‘28.];^ S., 
lontritudo 7!)'^ 131/ W. Distant 1H5 leamies S.K. of Lima. 

Hall; 0/7>. dAS. of Captain Bauz;i, Spanish tiavy.) 

A KIFS (eoiistellatioii), the Ram, is tlie fir.-t constellation 
ofthi* antient /odiae. The. si^n of the /ediac, so railed, 
inclndiiiLi: the first thirty dejxive.s of the eeliiitie, reckonin;^ 
iVuiii the V(*rnal e([ninox, uwiim to th(s recession of the equi- 
noxes, now heoiii,^ in the eonsteilation Ih'-ees. 

'file (h'ei*k iu\t]iolo^y make.s Aries to he the c.ommeino- 
ratioii o|‘ the ^oUlen lleeee, in (jiiest of which the Aruonaiilic 
expeflition wa-% undertiiki'n. (See Auuonauts.] tJwiuL; to 
the (hlliciiltv of se]varat\no mu) ac(*onnt of di*% -n.'^.'%ions rt?- 
1 Mini; lo the oriiriu of this (‘on-ilellation in ]ii!rt icuhir, fnmi 
the ^eiural d<*scripti<ui of the /<ii)iAr, we reler to the latter 
It rm tor I’vuttu r m\ 1 holn'^ical ehicid.itioii, 

d'liis con^lellatinu is surroiimh-d h\ Cetns, Tiuirns, I’er- 
-eiis, .\mlrnmeda, and i'lsces, the first ol which i.s dirictl) 
h.‘iow it. In the horns ure two stars, </ and /S, tlie only two 
of ail) note, wlmdi are near tneelln r, and ma\ he ionnd liy 
continuin*;' tin; line drawn iV('m Froe\nji thnaiuh Ahle.- 
haran : ur, hy cont imiinti' tin* line draw n Ihrouch the p de 
star, and * Cassio]icia‘, the m*are^1 li the Creat Hear of the li\e. 
I’ln'-'. stars (a and -> Ainiis) arc (‘U iln* nn’ridian at mid- 
nichl ill the imddle ol t-h'loher. 

'I'lie principal ‘-tars ari* as Ihllnws. A" before, a number 
wilhoul hracki-ls is tint of hlanisleed ; in ( ) that of 

ih.izzi; in | ] that of Bradley. 
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.\lvILS, in antient military science, is tho J^atin iiamo 
for tin* J> \rrKUi.\f; J^am. 

A 1\ I ]’fi’'T.V, in music (tho diminutivo of tho Italian 
w OJ 1 or/.o, a ^ln)rt air. 

AHII.LUS, in botany, is a ileshy expansion either of 
tlic liiuhilieal <*ord hy which .seeds are attached to the pla- 
cc!:t*», or of tin? placenta it- elf. It is ne\er formed till after 
the Icrtili/.atioii ol the si‘ed, ainl is only iu«i with in a few 
pi. mis ; its 1J.-.C i.s entirely unkiiowu. The most remarkable 
instance of tin* arillus ainonc; spi‘ci(.*s of common occurrence 
is in the spindle tree, iu 'wliieli it i» 

the lle.sh) red eoMa iii^ of the seed that renders that plant 
M) oniHiuental in llie uutuniii and hcginniu|(^ of winter. 
A not her familiar c.ise i.s tlie 7ti(i(:c (»f the iiiitnie^ ; this siib- 
stanci; iy, when fresh, a crimson lacerated oove.riu" of the 
nut, which acijuires its pale brown colour in <M.>ns‘?qiience of 
the prepar.atioii it under;<oes in beintrdrieA and prepared for 
mavkid. Betore the term was thus awnirately deilned, it 
was applied to a variety of parts of oxceediiijj;ly different 
natures. 

zUlIMA'NES and AREIMA'NIOS aro Greek corrup** 
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tions of the Persian name? AhHinan or Ah'*noiaii, wliich* 
accjinlin*^ to the antient dortriiic (»1‘ /oroasNT, is tiu* 
latioM of till' author of tvil, aiul the oppoiKoit (if Unoii/iJ, 
win* is tin* iiotii'ir <>f The fonn of tin- word, 

as it oc(*iir.'> ill tluj oii;;inal li‘\i of tlio Zoiid- A vesta, is Aiiro- 
Maiii\ us (jiroiiounee An«tro-AIaiiiMW i, a e,(.nij>oimrl term, 
the meaning of which inif^hl he e.\|»res^ed )»y pcM-iiaps an 
of vio.)lo<'i<‘al e(|iiivaleiU in the (ireek ‘ hostili-, 

of evil (ii'^posiliiiii/ The /('i.d oriL:iiial of tin* wtivcl Oi imi/d 
is Aluiro Mazdao, eomin«r near the loriiis ()roiiia/(*s and 
Oroinasdes, tlwder which tic iianu* occm>» in (Jn'eU aiitinirs 
(r. If., Pluiarcli, (A' /n/^A* c/ ]>. r.fdi. cd. S|e]»!i.) Jo tlie 

♦San.vciit paraphrase ol* a piiition of tin; /ciwl Ave^la h\ 
Ncrioseiejh, tin* name Ahiiro- Mazda. > is iiit(.‘rj>ri tcd ‘ tin* 
kini! (»t‘ if reat wi'^doin.’ d'his interpretation is adopli-d h\ 
IM. Kiii;eiie l>iirnonf, < '(nnmfNtairc vw/’ A’ Yurthf, \ol. i. ]i. 

/ 12, vMc. 

'file two individual hein«jrs Onun/d and Ahriinan weri.*, 
ucci)rdin;j; to tin* /(*iid-A ve^t i, the oif>.]irin;_i (»! /a inane- 
Akerene, tin* indc'fnnti* and iinperso-jal dixine me** 

an 1 eaos(‘ of all **xi>tenco. Ikdh were prim. iril\ < »|u;j 1 in 
intellect aiifl ])o\ver; hut C)rmn/d wa^., from the licL'iiinii l*, 
pure, 'ft »od, and luminous: while ^Vhriman was d..:I- c.nd 
w'lchetl, and heiit (Ui de'lruclinu ami mi''clii»‘f. Onon/'l i-i 
repre-'cnUid a-^ tlie cn' itor of the world ; Ahrimaii c. aj'-t.iiill \ 
ci>unt''i’i( ts ihi* de-il'j-iis of hi-. ptiodne*>-.. t>rmi:/.d eieah'd 
111 *' six .\iuslia.''pan(U, (ir mini-'loi imj' anet'K -if L:*M)d; Ahri- 
iii.in, ill oppo-^itioii, ereaii 'l the six lla!n|'> to he -nli'.en n iii 
tohi-ie\il purpo-'C'^. ‘I ])roduced,' t)iniu/d. ‘a plac.- 

ofdeliirhl, Aiiw iOc- Vaej'», laircr lliaii tla- ('niij\‘ t‘\i-lini: 
World. 1 acttal first : then (his evil om* acli'd, wIrco s miI 
is not mortal. I’lu* first place c.milar to p iradi-i^ w )iit*h ! 
mad'*, 1 wlu» am ()rmu/d, WU'. Air\:iiu‘ A’tiej-*, ere. '.led pmi-. 
Then this Paitvaiv- Ahrincm, foil ofd*-alh, prndiic, d in im- 
river (wliii’h w.ilereil that ('icinlr) ) the <jie.it .Nnai>e ol 
winter,' S:.c. (.Vmjuetil dii lA-rron s Zrn<f Art ^,t|. i. 
pari pai^e -t'l.'t, ccc*.) ^'hii*. ( )nmi/d is .il w in s t.dvin j lijc 
lead ))N pure amt ^ood pro.hict anm, ami Alinm.-m follows, 
sowim^ tlie seeds of natural and im»ral e\il in tin* new e|•e■ 
alioiis. Tiu: -^Irnjjle >d' the lv\ii deit.o.., w ill. ac o-.riliej to 
llu’ doclrini* of /ona.'-tcr. continue diirinj ^.^Cll(^ veais, 
after the lapsi* of which t)riim/d will defeal In'. opj>.n,,.iil. 
Ahriinan him-clfwill llieii heenme a caiveil to triilli ami 
^oodiuss, and a mw world, h.ippier and l>ctt.*r than the 
]U*i-M*nt. will he erealed. 

We abstain from cnlerimj; ihl.» further detail eoncorninj- 
the do^ma of the eonte.'.t l)('lw«-en t )riin;/.d and Alinnian, 
Mn the original document^ m tiie /end lanjii.i:-e, fri«ni 


I 

j 
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which alom*. aulhcoiic informal mu on tin* su'.»jrcl can lie 
di’iived, luue l)iit just hi‘jun |.| h,? ( rltie ill) ('xaninmd. .nid 
nmcli is still wanted to .i lull luelcr^l indinj of lie ra. 'foe 
tiMiishilion h\ Amiuelil dn lAa’ron. limc-di of iij\ ahia' 1* 
ser\ice to those who wi-li to follow op tin* iiHjnirx. ha-. In eii 
foniid loo li)0.«N0, iiiul in some in.-.lam es to i ineoneci to all .w 
iiilerciices on inaiiv .-.uhtl** point', ol'ihe anlu-ni Per-ian t.ni'o 


ranibus, nnd a throat niiisiei:m, was eontoniporarv with iVn- 
aiider of ( 'orintii, and with .\I\atte'., kinir of d:a *o.f ’*s 

a" I), ile travelled as frir i'aras (T:n anl<i) in 
Italy, and acrjuiied eon dil, rahli- wcaiih by hli piofi . . .ii 
.skHI. (See his hislors, IJito'I. i. J.l : and also ^JthiaJi. UtA 
A Him, xii. loj 

AUlOkSO, in nm.sie (yn Italian adjeelive, o.-; •! 

adv<’rhially- - /// /Ac iH'umrr f[f tiH it/r, .as i.nj.iredi-lin* 
^ui.-hed from r.'(‘i[at iN e. W’la ii apjilied to iii-.i.i:!m iil-il 
iniisie, it denotes a >U'.|:ni*ed, i \t.cal *.t\le. It i^ -ojiu le.m s 
most im jirop’eidN ii.ed adi-.t.iini\el\ , ami may he nieniioned 
anion j' the imim.ToU'. iimlamo.* of the niisappheat loii of 
hall ill word' liN Kiijli'di and (h'rimin irm.-^iejun'. 

AlfI(>Nr<), I .O l.)0 \ It '( ), was horn al Kiljio, ne.ir 
Modeiiii, S( ]i(( : o her I tr i. He w a'* lliv snn <>1 ?** leolA 
A ri ) I" ' f l*\ irar.i, a inihlary (»lllci*r in tiu* servici: of Hake 
J feriaili- . I. d'lh-.te, iiul jon errior of the citadel of Keoii;,,; hi.', 
mother, ihina . jii/.zi, w .is of a ii. hie family (d' Pepjio. 

I . iduv a-o \v ;n. the eidesi hom of .‘I f:imil\ (if five broliier.s and 
li\«* -I'lei'. IIeeail\ sliowerl a (llsposit R *11 for tW , and 
" iote III his l>o\ h. ..id a dnuiia on the subject of l*\ranm-. 
•.iii l fhi hi*, wincl' 1 • ami Ins brothers rehearsed l>et(i*'e 
(hen p.aren!-. t.ndoNieo, h. mj «;e-i'jiied tor lii'* jiiadc'Si. n 
of ih.‘ liw. w.v-^ 'ent [>t Tadna, wln-n* lie sp'-nt five Near.'., 
urn h ::j.«.n ■ lo^ will, in lh(*slud;. i.t ihat sc ience; and hi-, 
l.llier, at 1 I-.! (•■.nviiici-d of hi* di'-laste f» r this ]hm*..Ui 1, 
I'cailel him h. me :ind allowed Inm t> loll..\v lim «»wn 
iml'.iMh ii. l.o.loMco was iht?n past IwiiitN, and h(*inj^ 



I'o'iij .1 I r-iio • Ml iMi'-i.ii ill th • I'n'.i.-li I’.'i ’ 

V(‘t hut hltio ae(|n:n*ited vith tin* .inla-nt wrileis. In* 
him .elf ui!'l'‘i‘ th.' t lii'.’oM . li’ ( ii e-i iiTiu d I Sp -let i, a h nai ■ I 
‘■cholar of llo' hn.i”. w ho '• is I'l il < e Im iinnle 
jn -• in k il.n, i'-w,'. p.-. --ee ler: to '.ind\ (o eek iu-n 

In . i a- ' cr is e.iMed a .' i\ t » Mdaii to he ]ire(a*pt(‘r to 

llieV'iioj I >.: S'* .St -m ». Aiiii'to. lii.\\i\er, ‘studied (Ireik 
l.iler in I! I*. t *11 th'* -leal:! of l:is faliier, ahoiit the 

Near l-ion, 1 . • ioio.d Moiself charged with llu* jrna nl i.' ' , 
.'hip l i' ln-< \ oil!' • r l!r..lh.*rs and sc-leis, and !l:e m.inaje- 
me.il, of a ve» 111 '- rile palnni n\ a task vn Ineli In- 


to he drawn from il. 

The Persian do'-lrim* ol’ the two opposite prim iple . w a-, 
known to Aristot.h.*, nvIio. ac*-. .rtliiij lo l)i.«jenes l.-ierii-;, 

{ /V/. 7Vu/ifs\ Prcit iu, d; .1 injnishe'l t.iem a-, d ,..-..'. 

inifuiti' anrl KUKor rinftirty, 

Tim most untic’nt. foreijn authors that ha\e oiven some ! 
inlcro.stiii;r details rejardmj^ tlie d-ulriiu- ot /(Udaster are 
tho Armenian eliromelers of the lifih eentnrv, espeeiallN 
Klisiuus and Ksiiae. See Klisa*ii-.‘s ftish.ri/ nf 
Ste., translated by (h- K. Neuniaim. L(*ndoii, l.sm, Ito, mi l 
an extract from the ( hronudi* of Ivou'e, in the appendi.x lo ■ 
Auclier'si Grammiir, Armniiau au! N'enice, 

l.Hl t), 8vo, p. 198, 

AKINS (or AKINNKS), are the remains of a Sil.x'rian 
people who inlliihit the hanks (>♦’ tiu- YeiiV'ei. 'I’lu'V h:)\e 
been reduced to their pn*-.ent limited imiuliers by th-.* suc- 
cessive cruelties of llie Tartars, by Ndn'Ccpietit emi jral ion 
to the rey:itiiis inhahitied by the Kii-.^ishe.', and In inier- 
marrirv^e with the < .‘ati’liin -'I'lirtars and Otiaks. They lesule 
in an ro/z/./A or sin^h* district, under the su})erintendcne(‘ of 
a biU'hlih or elder, hy whom tlu* trihute, fi.xed hy tin* Kussiaii 
jnovernincnt in 1738, is ri’^ularly paid. When Miill(*r, tlie 
travel lor, visited, the spot, he found hut one siujh* ImliNidual 
ain(>nj.»-st them wdio AVas I'apahh* of speakinv' the milivi* .lia- 
leet, which has some allinify to tlie t)tiak : the rest of his 
brethren had iidoetKl tlw* I 'atcliiii Tartar tongue. 
ARIOKARZA'NES. [See CAi rAiuiCi a.] 

ARrUN* a native of Lesbos* the iiivoiitor of the ditbj' 


« idcrcd ‘Ml V .ill hi cli- .ly .illiction, an*! which lu* I’ulfdlid 
..ilh inte^r.lN. In th * midst vif tlu'-'C c.iri'S he found tiu.e 
|.i \vn'»' •'(".. r.t l\ii-- l■olop|"•lt■• r. h iili in Italian ami 
m l.y wdu. Ii lu* :ilh.icti-il th-- iiotico of ( aplinal 

Ippiiiilo (ri‘/-t<‘. N'Miii.ur '>'11 III Mi-rculi--. I.. and I'lullu-r 
til .Mf- 11 --. », l' e |.(‘ir lo lh-.‘ diie.il ei.iwn. 3’h'- (Mi’diiril. 
ill I Mi.h aii}Mifiii il .\rii .!o 'im' of l!i.* jt iit Ii'iiieji ul Ins 
retinue, and -.n-'n di-ccN ii in j lliat, his ahiiilic-. were ;ji‘l 
ciuifint'd ! i p*ie;r\, he i*m jd'.'ve l him iu impnitant aflairs 
.imt mi- i -n-. hnlh Ihr hini-clf .u 1 for hi-, hidlhcr Al- 
fon-.", afici* t’li- latter hcc.iim- U.iUc i)f l‘'eirar:i, hy the 
diMlh ('! In-; failmr in .Mfi'iiso haviiij jnined, in 

l.'iOJ, tlie f.iimoi-, lea'jiie nf ( 'aiiiliiaN :i!''\insl the Vem»- 
tian repi.lilie, (’■irdmal Ippolilo took the euiiiniaud of his 
l-.rol iser*'. ti’niji.', and .\ri'-st.i wa- p|•l•^ellt at the enmpai^u 
rd’ lluC. N *;}r"n the h, inks of t lie lower L*o, (he ati'oi’itie.s of 
whi( h, perp' Ir it mI i loell\ liv the SelaNoiiian iii«'reenaries in 
the si'rvice lit \ eiiice, ii(‘ ieelinirlv dc'-crihes at I he hejiimimv 
ofthetliiiMv :-iMli eant-i mI‘ his iin’at y> leiu. In Di ceinhev 
of the sniie Near, lu* was l>y duke on Q misdon t*) 

Rome to ii‘i|ti( sl tlu’ .is.'-i^iaiice of .liilixis 1 1. a^^'liust llio 
\ em tiaim, hut llu* po[)e, whn had been the. first nlo^^^r in the 
leajiu'. h.id aln ad\ <d».vm^u*d h\s mind and heeoino jeali^ns 
of his Kreneli and Germau allies, ( ‘ardinul Ippidito, how- 
<*\r‘r, in the nieauliiue defeated the Venetians and deslroved 
liu-ir llotilla on the Po, and the object of Ariosto .s mis.-iioii 
of course eea.sed, 

Tho following yottr* 10 lU, PojM} Julius* huviug opoiily 
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joined IheVonotians affaJnst his former allies, exrommuui*- llieir improhahilitx* , He appears himself deeply ini ereshvi 
oated the Uoki? of Kernirn Jor rc-ihsinp; io follow his exam- in his filntistie creation, ami at times so entanj^led in hill 
pie, and a^seinl>le<l an army in the Roniaijna tOxCttack own lal^yrinth, that he loses hinisclf, ns he inj^enuoUftly 
All■o^«^lVs lorritoru's. Ariosto was now sent a^ain to dopve- ronfeSytes, and is ohli|red io the midst of a most 

eato tJie wrath of the p«)iititf; but not .succeeding, ' he intorc'Slinf^lilory, to rfth after some other pcrsonaKes» whom 
was ohli^L'd to make a hasty escape from Home, as the lie trfl in . a desert island, or on a danj^crous voyage, or on 
pojie IiiuT threatened to have him thrown into the Tiber, the eve of a mortiil eonihat, and to bring Uiem again to the 
(I ilireat which he was not unlikelv to have carried into view of his readers. Yet he contrives to wind off all his 


effect. The war continued, bidwt'cri tlu! I hike of 
rara and tho Fremdi on one side, and tin* \ enctiaiw, the 
pope, and the Swiss on the other, till the dtnith of Julios, ; 
in the beginning of deh\ered Alfun^o inmi hi-, bit- | 

terost enemy. Cardinal Ciovanni de* Medici being ^ai^ed . 
to the ]K>ntiflcal thi’one, by the nanu* Leo X., ArinMn ; 
went to Romo, to congralulaU' tlie new wloun he had 

familiarly known at Florence* ami at I'rhino. J.e«) receivi’d | 
him most gruedoiisly. ‘ He sli)i>]>i*(l from Ins poiilifu'iil 
chair, t<K»k him by the hand, and saliileil him on Iiotli 
chooks’ (Ariosto, iv). Ariosto tbouglil his lurUiiie 

made; but he had not enough of roiiiily patience' and 
perseverance. He soon grew tirecl ol‘ waiting for iimrc 
svibstantial dtononslratimis of favour, K ft Umm; in disL'^ust, 
and returned to Ferrara t«» resume his studies. He had 
long htd’ore this begun a poem, in nf/ard rinm, on the I'abu- 
lons adventure's of the knights and paladins. Mi/tirs and 
Christians, of <diarlemn*ine’s age, an iiu \lia\istible theme, 
wha h had occupiiMl the lums of many Spaiii-.li, French, and 
Italian ballad and romance writers. 

In Italy, Pulci, Bojardo, and Bello had each written a 
poem on the wars hetween Charlemagne and tlie Sara- 
cens, which tradition ha<l ciinfoundcil with the previous 
wars of (Jharles Martel and Fepin, and in wliiidi Orlando, 
or Roland, ajipeared ns a prominent chara«-t(M’, ami tlie 
champion of llie (diristians. Unjanlo took Orlando for tin* 
hero of liis poem, and in.'ide him Jail in Inse with .\ngeli<-a, 
4 in iiifidcd [irinccss, of eN(|uisite heaiilv ami of eonsinnnnite 
cofpictry, who had come all tin* wav tVom Asia for the pur 
jMise of sowing dis.sension among the Cliri’-tian kniglils. 
Bojardo iutfodiieed numemus episodes into hi.s narrative, in 
tlie rnid.st of which he hroktioffthe storv of Angelica, in the 
tiflieth canto of his Orlantfn /////(/?//» //v/Zo, and never vesinm d 
it, although he had carrie<] his p»»cm to tin! sixty -ninth 
canto al the time of his d<‘ath. Ariosto took up the thread 
of AngcHcifs story when' Bojardo had left it, and inaUmLi 
the jilt tiill in love lieiMdf w itii Medoro, an olist-ure voulh- 
fiil scjuire, he represents Orlaiidti as tlriven mad by jealou-.y 
and indignation: lu' contimn's in this stale; ilnring tin' 
greater part of llu* poem, committing a thousand al)-^nrdi- 
ties, \mtil he is restored to rc'asoii by A-.toUb. who brings 
hack his wits in a jdilal JVoin tlu* moon. Crlaiido's ma<l-- 
Hess, however, i.s ralhi*r tenifu'and lamentable than ludi- 
crtais ; for the poet, often jovial ami lnmi«>rous in his cpi- 
swles, never loses sighted' the dignity of his narrative, n<ir 
descends to the low V)urlesrpu*. But the inadiu‘ss of Orlando 
is not the principal subject of the poem, although it has 
furnislied Inc iiaim; for it ; the war hi‘twe»‘n Charlemagm* 
ami the Saracens is coutiniu'd thmughout iht* narrative, <d 
which it forms u m().-%t important and coiisecntivi* action, 
ending with the expulsion of the Moors from France, and 
the snhsectiicnt dc*atli of their king Agramante and llieii* 
otlier chiefs. Tlie ]ioet has inlerwtiveii vviih thesi* a third 
subject, wliich some crilies, vvlio arc dcli'iuhned to find a 
unity of action in a poern whicli is not an epic, have a> 
sinned to ht?' the principal one, namely, the loves td* Rug- 
giero, a young SarfU'e II knight h u'ii oi' ( hri-tian p^ln*nl^, 
and Bnidamante/a Christian aina/ou, and Rinaldo s si-1i‘r. 
These two char^tevs had hei*n nlready introduced by Bujanlo 
in his /wwow/omZo, and Ariosto followed up the stto'v ol‘ their 
mutual attachment : after mimerons advcniiires, cm^si's. and 
narrow c.scapes, he makes tltein marry in the la-1 m' lorly 
sixth canto of the poem, and from their union he derives 
the genealogy of the house of F'sfe. 

Intermixed with these thn*e suhjiM ts or tales are nume- 
rous and somo long episodes of knights ami damscL, of 
their fights" and loves, of their strange ad\entui*c;s, some 
heroic, some ludicrous, and others ]?athetic ; Iheio are magi 
ciaiis' and giants, enchanted palaces and gardens, Hying 
horses and harpies, and other iiionsler.s : and the reader fimls 
himself in tlu? midst of u new world, created as it weni by the 
wand of an enchanter. The poet has the art of sketching 
and particularizing every creature of Itis fancy with features 
and attributea bo apparently apiiropriate and consistent 
witlx thoir supposed nature as^td remove the feeling of 


threads at hist with admirahle skill. It is not always an 
easy thing to tblluvv such a guide; but wo wander along 
from tale to tale, fntm description to deKcriptfdn, delighted 
with tlie present, and inieonscious of the unimatc object of 
our journey . Such is the Or/ando Furinso (us far as an idea 
of it lan he giv(*n in a few words), the first of all the poems 
of c hivalry and romance. A knowh»dge of Bojardo's In- 
tmmnralt) is, ho\vcvt*r, reejuired for the propt'i* understanding 
of the Fnrinm. In Ivith pomns then; are licentious passages, 
which render them unfit for the pc;nisal of youth. 

Ariosto, after spoiiding ten years in writing his poem, piih- 
lisliecl it ill om* Volume cpiarto, at Fc;rrara, in April, loKiJn 
forty cantos, which he afterwards increased to forty-six. He 
sidci 1(10 copies of it to the bookseller Gigli of Ferrara, for 
seiidi : about 1 ;> pt‘U<*e p<*r copy. He dedicated it to (.'unliiia! 
Ipp'difo, wlio, afti'i* perusing it, is said to lune asked ‘where 
he liad iiicUed U]) so many ahstinlilies ? ’ Whether this he 
* true or nol, it is <*ertaiii that Ariosto gaiiu'd no favour with 
I his patron by his work, in which he had introduced his 
I praises and those of his family in so many places. But the 

■ Cardinal had no taste for ]»u<‘try’ ; he was a busy' man of 
the world, and he tohl Ariosto that * he would have felt 
better satisfied if, instead of praising him in idle verse, he 
had hc'cii more assiduous in his service.' (Ariosto, ^atira ii.) 

In 1 .'ilZ, the Canlinal, being about to set off for Gran in 
Hungary, (»f which he was archbishop, asked Ariosto to 
fi»]low liiin tlu're. hut tlie jioet excused himself on the plea 

■ of his lu’altli, whic'h was verv delicate. His brother Ales- 
i sandro. however, accompanied the Cardinal. The eonse- 

q lie nee of Ari.isto's refusal was, that liis patron was offended, 
and some lime after his ilepartiire a small pension whieli ho 
had allowed him was shipped. After the Cavdinars <leath, 
in I.VJt), Ariosto was called hv the Duke; Alfonso to his 
own service, in which he always e.\periene(*d the kindest 
treatment . It ought to he ohsfM’Ved, in justice to Cardinal 
d Iv le. that . although he slunved no sympathy for the poetical 
meiilsol Ariosto, it was Iio, neverlhc'lt'ss, who first palronisetl 
and brought him into notice, and introduced him to his 
lirothcr, to the Medici, and other great men of his time ; and 
that, had it not been lor ('ardiiial Ippolito, Ariosto prohitbly' 
Well Id not leave had the leisure, tlie spirit, or the means of 
writing ami printing his poem, at a time when the patronage 
of the great was a iKMosary encouragement to an author. 

. 'riie Iritling pension of twent y-five scudi every four months, 
which Ariosto luentioiis as being stopped, was Hot the only 
; remnnerafi*»n which he had from the Cardinal: through 
Ins interi'st he i*njoyed certain ecelesiastical perquisites, 
such as one-third of the pr<ifils of the archiepiBCOpal chun- 
celrv of Milan (ahoul 100 scudi yearly), although he was not 
ordained jirie-^t nor ev(*n sul)di*aeon, hut, had only takem the 
minor orders which are not att(‘nded by Inning vows, and 
won- the clerical rlre<s. (Ariosto, Und iii., and 

also Mazziichclli, SrrUtnri Biography of Ariosto.) 

Ariosto had also the reversion of the rect.()rKhip o{ Sant 
Agala, in JLimagiui. the incumhont, an old maternal reda- 
I live, having made it over to him. AVe ought not to judge 
* of .\i iosio s peniKinent feelings toward.s hiB patfona from 
' the fils v)f poetical (lueruUnisness in which ho occaHionally 
I indulges in liis satires, for in the very midst 'of them we can 
' perceive much grateful regard and affectiorr for both the 
j t.'ardinal and the Oiike. Tlu; Duke indqed; by Ariosto's 
! own acknowledgment, behaved liberally lo'*him. Through 
I his iminifieence the poet was enahjed^lu build himself a 
[ house surrounded hy a pleasant garden,, op|p&it8 the church 
I of 8. Benedetto, at F<;rrara. Jn February.' 1.021, Ariosto 
' published a second edition of his poems many eorree- 
I lions,* hut still in forty cantos only; ihiB".idlition is now 
: extnmicly rare, even more so than the . 

' In ].'»‘22, having 0 ]»plied to the Duke’^or some more 
active and lucrative employmciii, litf wa^ tWsnt as governor 
to tlu; mountain district of Garfagnana* n dependency of 
Morhma, situated on the western slope of the Apennines, 
and bordering upon tjhcea. This c6\«>try.had just returned 
to the allegiance of th<) House of iplste, ^'ter having b«‘en 
occupied hy tlio Pope and the Florentines, The people 
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vrerc rosnos:5 and quarrelsome, and Ibo monnl uns woiv in- 
fested with outlaws. Ariosto luiinoronsly (h'scrihc'; the 
troubles ut* bis jijovcnnnont in liis lilth Satin*. 1 Jo nniiainod 
nearly tlircc years at Casfclnuovo, the cliii f towfi of* the 
distru't, duriuf;^ wbieb lio seems to Jiave *’oiu*iliaf(*d tlte 
iTiiiids (if* that riuUi t)o]ivila!ion, aial to have re.-lored order 
aniotif' them. Ueinj; once sto])|>ed in the mountains by a 
band ot* rohbc'rs, ]iis naintj nnd ie|nitatiun proved bis pro 
tcetioii ; th(.* uullaws, on learning ulio lie uas, sboW(‘d liim 
inncb ivspcct, and ofleretl to (‘seorl him ubert?ver In* ebose. 
Til 152^^ tlic Dtilvi* proposed to send him as ambashador to 
(.dement VII., who bad just l)«*en eb‘eted Pope : fmt Ariosto 
deelimal tin* mission, lia\ni}jr b(*(*n disapiiointed witfi Ibnm* 
and the PJediei onei* before (N/z/Z/vz \ii). In irijl, be 
j*etnrm*d from bis j^overnment to In rrara, wliciv it appeals 
b(» remained eser after, iiouiinally in th<; Duke's ser\ iee, 
blit enioyinjr leisure iln* bis sludies. JIi* now wrote bis 
comedies, whieb were perf«»rm«'d with )L»reat splendour lu lbre 
the eoiirl, in a ibealri* wliicli the Duke built Ibr the purpose, 
lu 0(‘tob('r, I. ■».{*.{, Ariosto, after correct in;.;' and re\isiu; 4 , bis 
pot'iii tor sixteen years, publislied the third e<|i|iou in forl\- 
.siv eantos, w hieb, iii >pite of .sume misprint , ■> of u Inch ,Vri«»sto 
biltei )> complains, remains t)ie le;;,il imale U*\l of the <Ti bimk) 
Fnrioso. Tile six I'ulire cantos wliu'b lu* adiled, aiar tlu* o^lrd, 
.‘trth, :p.ltb, 1‘Jnd, i Itb, and I.'jIIi, b(‘si<b*s soveral sl;iiizas liere 
and I lu‘re ad<led to t be ot her eantos. Some si an/as be \\ rot** in 
twenty ditVert'iil ua)sbelbre In* fixed upon tlu* prc'^eut text. 
The apparent ease of .\ rioslo s V(?rse i-^ tlie rc'^ull of niucli 
labour. Seamdy liad .\rio>,to ennijileted bis ibird edition, 
when be found bimsi^lf ;.rrie\ousl\ ill wilb a painful int* rnal 
complaint, wbicli brouojii on a d<<‘bne, and at last, death. 
It was remark<*d, tliat on the iii^bt preceding the bi^t d.i\ 
of llie \ear, on wbieb bis illiU'ss fir^^t assumed a serious 
ebaraefor, a lire brfdn* mit in a witi;;: of llie due.il ]>alaee, and 
burnt the preaf ball and llie theatre which liad lu’on eon- 
.strneled for llie piwlbrmanee of bis [da^s. After biu^erinLi 
several months, Ariosto died on tb(**)tli of. lime, l.'i.i.k in 
his .VMb Near. He was )>urieil witbiuit any p‘'nip in tin* 
old cburcli of San lb*ned«'»(o, nttended by tlu* nutiiks, ul.o 
volinilei'red I » do honour ti) liis remains. I'oriN Nears latrr. 
after tlu* elmreh bad beioi r»*buill, zXl'OaIIho o! 

rara, who bad Undied in bis Nontb under Ariosin, raised 
a handsome inonnnu'iil to him in the cha]iel, which is to 
Iho riiibt of tlu* j;n’al altar, to whicli spot the ]U)et .s 1 one-, 
were transferred with L’ji'at soUonmtN. In InlJ, l..odovie > 
Ariosto, ;jfrand iu‘plie\\ uf the port, 1 ‘aist‘d another inouii 
ment to bis memory mon* inautiifb'cnt than the lirst, in the 
other chapel to tlu"? left of the {iient altar, to wbieb pl .cr 
Ariosto's remains were ibudly reniosed. 

llesides the three Fi'i rara ediliiais abovi* mentioned, ]ivinted 
under Ariosto's superinteiub. lu'i*, scn eral |•^*l>riuts of his p.u-in 
wem published iu\aiious pints nf Italy in bis lifetime. Nu- 
merous editions followed alter b.s tleaili; all, Imw^^ver. m.Ui- 
or less incorrect, and some of tlu*m purposidN altc-rcd and 
mnlilutcd. The Aldine e dition, uf 1 l.'i. is mie of the l e-^t i f 

tliat aj^n ; it is alsii tlic first that <‘untains fiv«* udditional 
iiaiitos, wbieb arc the lu'O'imiiim of a new pomn, and w i*re 
left in MSS. by the author, and deli\eri-d In bi-^ sun \ ir 
i;inio to Antonio Maiiu/io. (i. A. llaiotti (*diti-d all .\no^le -. 
works, Vcni9e. iTiifi, six volumes, duodeeiino, with many 
corrections and ilbistralions, and a life of'tlie poet. Ibisln r- 
Nillc’s editum, 177.5, four N«»liinus, oelaN«i, with pbitus by 
Bartoloz/.i, is also muidi estcuMiied. Tlu* edition of tlu* f 7o\szcz 
Ita/iftnu dve vidiimes oelaNo, Milano, Iskj I I, is \al liable 
for Iho lyonanti added to i'm*iv canto, wliieb the editor 
R(*ina has taken from the first two cjlitionsol* i:)lti and 
Hut tb(5 best in()di*ru (ulilion of tlu? Orlando Fnrioso is that 
of Milan, 1«1H, in quarto, in wbieb tlu? luariuMl editor Morali 
has faithfully vestiired the original ti*\t of JadL*. The Or 
bindo Fnrioso has been Iraiislatod into most Fiivojieaii 
lijn}^uap;es, though seldom siieccssfully. Of tlu* Ku;;lisli 
translations, that by. Harrington is spinlt*d and much supe- 
rior to Iloole's* hut the recent one by Mr. S. Rose is eou- 
sidered tlio best, and is e(‘nerally failbfiil. 

Ariosto is (;onsidcred one of the best Italian satirists. 
The tune of hU satires reseinhk's that of Horace rather than 
that of .Tiivclial. He inlrodiuv.s several of the prim ipal 
occurrences of his life, and exhibits the manners and vices 
of hi.s time and couiitvv. He speaks of popes, princes, and 
cardinals, with great freedom, but in languagi? gcn(»rally, 
though not always, decorous. His satires, seven in num- 
l»er, and addressed to his brothers and other friends, were 
first published in 153d, after bis death, and have been 


often reprinted, liotli scpnrat(*ly and wilb the rest of bis 
works. He wrote li\i' eoim'dii!^ in blank verse, Ln 

/ Su}ipn\iti ^ Ln II and NV’/j/<^zv- 

/zVvz. ('ardinal lTibbit>tui, Ariosto, and Miicl)iav<*lli, all 
three conlemporurii**^, were the fir^t writers (A regular co- 
mcily in Italy. Tlicv ad(»pted tlu* ananiuT of i’lanlits aiul 
Terence: they prcM-rved tlu* unities, and made their plots 
turn cbicfly uptui tlu* iiitrii!:iu‘S and strataf.jeins ]iraelis<*d by 
di.s.-.ip:ited and iiecdv nouii:^ men, as*ii.'.iod by worthless 
(b»mi.**ities, 1i» iteecivc an old ini-er, a jcidons liusband or 
father, or a watchful tiiianb-ni oi‘ souic ’^ond-iiat'ircd bi'autv. 

'J be la ii;.'.ua;;i* is olieii ^ro--ly indecent, and \et tiie>f» 
pla\s Nverc perf rnu’cl b(‘lbre tlu* court and ebivalry of lliosi^ 
limes. 'J lieiH? are ^ome other minor works of Ariosto, con 
si''tin.L; of •’unzom. z/z tvrzn rinut^ sonnets, ami a 

curious cebi'ji'e v bieb lias b.iu' reiiiaiiu'd inedited: it was 
composed in 1 'hMi, on lire oeca-^iini of a con.*'piracy beiiifjr 
discos rred auainsl tlu? life of Duke Allbn.so by lii.s two 
brotbeis Feiiaiite and (iinb'ii. 'I'lien* are also some short 
l.atm poem^ mi \ an ais snbjuets. anrl an (*pitbalnmiiim on 
Alfmi-o s marriaL'^e w illi the fammi.s Jaierezia. Borgia. 7'bey 
are all f.>nnd in tlu* X'i niee (‘ditimis of Ariosto's works oV 
1711 and I 7i’Ui, edited by Barotti. 

Ariosto left two nainral sun^, \ iroinio, wbean be bad 
leii it imati'd bv public act in I7i!ii, and wbo atlerwards be- 
came .1 (‘anon ol'lbe eatlu jlral ol‘ I' ei rara ; a ml OioN aIlbatti•^t:^ 
w bo w a-^ made a eiqilaiii in 1 be DuU(* s simmcc. I'be number 
(*f eumnienlatui’'', ^■ntie^, and lnuui‘a]du*rs of Ari«.*s1o, is verv 
great : ‘‘Oiiu- «d' the ln-st liave been iiielition<*(. in tlic conrs“ 
of this arlu le. IkirulV.ildi junior lias also written a life cd' 
Ai’i'*''lo: Fi rraiM, ls(i7. 

AUISH , or IH. .ABISH, a '-mall town on a sligbl (*mi- 
lu-iu i* alioul half a mile from tin* shoia' of the Mcubler- 
iMiuMii, and (ill tlu* U'lud road Iroin KgN pt to .'s\ria, 31'-’ 

N. lal. : ,5 { ' 1 *>' bk lomj. 3'bere aie -oiiii* wells near ii. and 
some eiuiiip'^ I'f paliM-trec'^ between tlu* t-own and the •'ca. 
TbeN li"! </^'//(Zge (/e j>. :5(.n ' dcNerihes t be ea-l le, 

in bis i.iiux as beim.’ vuli bmh of small stoix-s; and be saxs 
there were^onuniN liiu* antic ill eolnnins at Ansh,lbal llu' 
i n ba bita 111 - ma-!.’ t heir ei 'iTri'-lionses and I heir w ells of 1 beiii , 
aiul the e<'i!ietene‘. -lUo were CiII'mI with siieb remains. There 
ai'e ^iill -I. me Uonein nun*', and '.(*\eral maible columns at 
An^li. (.Main'b'N and’lr)>\.) Aii-li is tlu* site (»t' tlic antient 
I? bih'ieul ara, wbi-'b w;m ••lien eonsi'lered a kind of fronti. r 
tuwn iK'lwt'eii l‘b.:Niil and S\ria: and, in eonnexion xviib 
F(“ti‘a in the interior, w;is an ciitreiiot of some mipxrtanee 
(Str.ibo, r**!). It elands uii a '-mall iidel of tlu* sea, and 
near a sc.nitN stream el'wat(‘r. I'be Freiieli toidv possi'ssimi 
(d it in Febrnary, I7'.in, in then* expeibtuui to I'.gv pi, and 
k(’])l it for some time. 

It wa> at Ari'-ii tliat Sir Sydney Smith comiluded a con- 
vention with the b'reiub armx, allowing them to relinn 
to France w it b t heir bagiroiu* and aims, w lntdi was siil’.-i*- 
(pieiillx (liNaNiiWed by the British ooveriiinenf . 

AUis r. li'N F'i I S, a (inak w riter, a natiM* of Nleica, 
whose (‘poeli IS not eapabb* of being aecnralely determined. 

It ba^bren eouji’etnn’d that tlu* A nsia*iu*tiis towliom an* 
attribut(.‘d llu* Frotu* or l.ove Letters ('Mjr(fTr<».\(/i fpjiiriKoi) is 
llu* per-'Oii towliom -exeral of llu* letters (d Lilninius an* 
addn'‘.s((l, and wlio lost bis lib* in the earllupnilic at Nieo- 
iiU'lia, .v.n. : some are iiu'lined to place him at a later 

ejioeb. 

d'be^(* r.etlers, of wbieb there are Invo book*', are a species 
of rlietorieal exercise, and not real letters: they ofl»*ii exhi- 
bit xery ba(l taste, but are ot ‘-oin-* valiu* as jtrcseiiting ii 
pu'tun* (d'tlu* manners, or at least ol‘ the liieratuie, (d’ tiie 
age. 3 'lu* latest and be*-! edition is by B^^i^■^onadc, l*aris. 
1 S 2 J, .S\o. 3 *liere is a (b*rman t raiisb’lion of Aristamet ns 
bx IL'iel, Altenbnrg, 177 s, svo. * there uro also Hcx’cral 
Fn-m b Inn^latioiis. 

AKIS'I'KAS. [.Se(* SKi*TirA(;iNT.] 

ARIS'r.N Kt^IIl'S of Samos, an astronomer, about 

the same lime as An'himedes, ami somu i*:iv si^* ' him, 

tlioiigh this is not liki*ly. Arehimcdcs died ^*‘^-* *-' * ■•^* 
there is an observation (d’lbe soUtices luadz'^* 
and iircsei ved by Ptolemy, of die (late \ I^bd. 

St/f/fu.r, in. c. 2, tom. i. ]». I(i3, cd. jrHdnia.j Sonic ur- 
(‘miiits (in modt‘rn books) jibieo him . «*arlier, but th(?se 

me necessarily incorn*et. In On the 

JppcurmtrfW- in f/ip Mnnfis ('l(*aidbcs, 

the siieccssor of Zeno in the school, asserted tliat 

Aristarchus deserxed punishmeni: his opinioris about tbo 

earth's luolion. This treatise or ^ leanthes is cited by Dio- 
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jirnrs Laoriliis. the vhm'^n vns ironical or not 

rMontiiel.i ronjeennv'* thr fornier), it serves to corroiinrate 
the t ^h»te. sine»J CMeaiithes soct eeflfil Zeno uhoiil 

ii.< . ‘J<i I. Wc know nothing lurthcr of the life or death (»!* 
.A ristar(*lni>. 

An‘liiiiie«les (in tho Amiarius) attributes to Avi>;t;uvhus 
Ilio o|)jiiion that the eartli moves round the Min, winch is 
vU|)i)MM‘d to have been pre\iously Indd h) l*\thniinr:is and j 
Pliilolaiis. Ilis word.s an*, ‘ He ( ^Xii'^tandins) sa\«<, tlnil tlu* • 
fixed stars and sun rf'nuiin wilheiit moiien, Iml that ila- 
earth is carried roiiinl the sun in tie* eirruiiilerenci cif a 
circle, ihi? sun h«Mng in thei’cntre. and that the sphere el 
the fixed stars, which lias the same ci'Ulre as ihe -uii, so 
gn'at that the circle deM‘rilM‘il hv the earth Iumis ii » nion* 
proportion to the ilislauci* et tlie tixed -tar*, Ifnin ///e ti fflrr 
t}f' ii SJ hrrr (lnc\ /o its sn,Jtirr' Aielmnede, ilien |>roeta‘ds 
!•» eomhai the -.iin^^uliH- ii -lion emilaiin d in the last words. 
^J'lie passage from IMiitar -li's ii”*a1;-<.‘ on the mooii, aho\e 
refcrrecl t«», .-latt's that Ari‘'tare]nis Mippo.ed tlie lii'aMon 
tit lie fixed, anil that the earth mo\ed in J.m ohliipu* eircle 
(A..L.W mVXoc), at tin* s,uue time re, i»i% iiiLi’ naoid hi*r own 
a\i-. We learn aUo from A !«-lanic(!es, that Ari-^lareliiis 
.si;j>p()st‘d tlu* apparent diameter of the s\in li> he ihe 7‘JOlh 
part of the zodiac, thai i'-', half a degree, 'rids is ahinit 
tint littli*. 

f)ne small workof AriMan-lnw has come down to ns, ‘On 
tin.* M.ignitudes and Distama - of tlu- Sun .md Mi.on,' wldeh 
makes no mention ofthe pnci-dio-^ Inpolhf^e. with re^artl 
to the c-arth's motion. 'I'lie s'^ope .•! it will he sh'C,\n in 
the fillowiiig; I ranslat i' »n of tin- introilintn'ii (iV-an Walli^'-^ 
t-iliii n). 'J’he hrackel- toiitain icmarU*', m ^sfl) iVoin Pe- 
himhn . 

‘ 1. 'i’lu* moon i-oieives light fnnii the oin. [Thi-* wa*. 
.isv,ort.-d hefoiv A n-l irehn<. J 

* 'I’he earth is a nieri- puint or centre w lu*n coinpan-il 
with the .sj»lu"re of tlie ni"on. ri’hi'' wron-j, -mee llie 
iiioeii \\oiild then a|»()i‘.ir at tiies.uue point of the heavi-iis 
fr-iiii ditr«-?*(*nt part - <tf I he car ill, wlneh i -. not the e:e*o. | 

‘ .h WluMi the nioon a]e,)/*ars halved, llu* groat circle si-pa- 
raiiiiLi the hglit and dark jiart <*f tlu* moon pas.^e-* thncigh 
the CM* of the 'Spectator. [A \er\ 'simple ti i.l li iriil a groat 
'-h'P in astronomy, as gisiin.* r:*.** to the fir-'l di-lt-rminal ion 
o*‘ the relali\e ilistaiiccn of the sim .iiid nii"»n, the j)i incipli* 
of w Inch w as correct . | 

‘ I. Ill the jrreeedmg the angh* helwi-eii tlicsiin and 

moon IS less than a i|n.iihaii1 h\ its tlnrtielli part. I'Miat is, 
Ihe angle is s7”; w lu reas s'.i ’ ;.o' is nearer llu* I ruth. ) 

* .'i. 'I'lu* apparent diameter of the earth's vliadow [that is, 
tlu* section through whieli tlu* moon pa-se.^ in an eclipse] is 
Iwu-e that uf tlu* moon. ['I'his would give it d l' ; it is lu'aror 
to 

‘ (h 'Phn moon subtends the fillecnth i)art of a sign. 
[This wonhl make the apt>areiit diameter 2”, wlneh is four 
tinu*s too great.] 

‘ Hence tlju difitauee •*f the sun from tlu* earth is more 
than times the di-'taiiee of llu- moon, and less than JO 
tinie.s: that is, when llu* inoioi appe.-irs halvi-d. Aiul the 
[real] dianu't(‘rof the siin hears the **aiiie pioportioii t(» thi* 
LrealJ diamelor of the u.i»on. 'I'lu- diameter «jf the >un hears 
to that of the moon a gn*ater prop irlu'u than I !i to :t, hnt 
a l(*.s.s proportion than l.t to G, as ap]u-ars tnan w lial has 
h(*(*ii found of the ralu> of the di'^taiu-es. the shadow of llu* 
earth, and the moon s snbleiuling the lath i>arl of a sign.’ 

The j)recc*ding doduelioiis tnlluw eorreetlv from the |.riri- 
ciples laid down, und of course partake of tlieir numerical 
iuaccuraev. Tho nuninefiii whu h they are proved shows 
that llu! Orcek.s of thi-s peritKl had no trigonomclry what- 
ever; not even a table of <du»rds, and the limits given are 
iml Ml close as those which might have been ohlanu-d from 
i‘,he same data by a rider and l•onlpaS'^es. There are several 
pro'i?tsfi‘<^‘ns on the ridative bulks of the three bodies, de- 
duced bycvunnuui iiu-lhods. 

'riu.Te is\i comment ai*} iif Pappus uinni the work of Aris- 
tiir<*hus, wliiidt"^aii been given (in part at lea.-^t) by Wallis in 
his edition, \ 

I'rom an ohscnrfc« iiassage in Plutarch (nXarwrinu 
ftnrti, ii), in which uhc report of Arcliimedes is corroborated, 
Delainhre infi*rs than Anstarehus attributed day and night 
to the nUatioiiof the eiurth. It is hard to see how he could 
do otherwise, if he snpi>osyd the sun fixed. 

'i'here i,s another work attributed to A ri‘'tarchus, published 
by Rohervul at Paris, in Ho t.’., on tlu* System of the World. 
Hut this appears lo havc^cen ^cobatilv i»iu- of the* rcstoru- 


tinn^ of wdilch wc have s]>ciken in Apollonitts, as Dos- 
cartes and several other.s allirm that it was written by 
Roherval liinisi-lf, and Wallis asserts that this fact was 
poricelly well mulerstood by the French, both at the time 
of puhlieation and in his time. 

Vitriniu.s speaks highly of Aristarelni.s, as the inventor 
of niuny ns-efnl machines, and, in particular, of a dial whi(*h 
he terms arupho. This dial is tlecrih(*d by Martianus 
I (.'apclla (cited by Wcidler), from which, and jiartly from 
tin* name, wo should infer that it was a part of a ^*nncav(^ 
hemi-]>licro, with a stv le ending- in the cci’itix, so that by 
drawing llu* (*(jualor, iVc. ihsidt* tlu.* hemisphere, the sun's 
I po-ition might he found by marking llu* e.xtrennlv of the 
I ‘>hado\\. IMonliicla describes ouo, dug iiut a1 'rusi-uhiiii in 
i 17 11, which, since L’iiero describes such an instrument, 
is <-i)n jei-lnied to have belonged to him. (Mont. Hist. Muth. 
i. r I ; a (hawing given.) 

'I'lu* ]innripal editions ot Aristarehns are the laitin Iran*'- 
uf A alia, N’eiiice. MGs. eontaiiiing tlie eomuu*utarv of 
Pappus: and of ('oinmaiidine, Pesaro, lj72: the (;ie<*k 
text of W .dlw, Oxford, hiss. With a coinmeutarv and Corn 
mamluie’s vei>iori, wlneh edition wa-^ abu rc-printed in the 
se'-ond Volume of W alii', s works, ()\ford, lolly. A liew 
e(lilioii of llu - (Irei-k text, w i!li a l.al in li aiish'liuU, appealed 
at Parkin Ishi, Svo. 'riien- al ri a preiuli tran.slation 
hy M. di* I'oitia H tilcoi; Pariv, |)idol, I S2.'k 

APlS'lWRt Ill’s, the crilie, the sou of Aristarchu.s, 
w:o, hMiii in the i -land of Sann ilhrat-e : hut he aiiandon(*d 
the ii.nrow limit-' of hi-' own (((iiiilrv . in order to st.*tllt* in 
the W'lilthv and pojaih'Hv, citv of Alexandria, 'flu* time 
(it hi' hirili 1 - n-'1 e\;u-lly kin'w n : hut In- is stated to have 
fkairivlu-d ahi.iil n.u. I.'is. Pt<>h*mv I'lnloiiietor, king of 
! Ivgv’pl, reigie-d fi'oin n.f. 1*^1 to 1 J and Arist areluis was 
! the preeopt.n- nf hi*, son, who v\a«i kilk-d l»v his uiu-le Plo* 

! leinv I'niergete^ II. at tlu- .u-ee.-'vion of t lie lattlT ill Id.'i U.l'. 

I (Justin, \xx\iii. s.) A ri'^tareluis w as the di‘*ciph* of Aris- 
■ l(»pliaii(''* of l>\/anlium, the < olt-hrali-d gr.unniariaii, whu 
I floiiri-'hed alanit 2(M) n.f., and wa*, llu* iirsi (jr(*cian who 
I laid tlu* |)rine;pli*s of pliilologieal criti(-isni upon a sound 
I :md aecurale havi*. ; thus lu* was the first to iiu|uin' with 
j preei^ion into tin- genninen».ss (d' tlu* early (Jie<*k writings, 
and into the g ramnritical analogv of tlu* (ire(*k ianguago : 
he likewi.si* iiitrodiu i d the u-'i* of llu* ( i reek accents, a** lhi*y 
may now he s(i*m in manu^'i-ripls and printed lionks (Wolf, 
/Vn/eg. ihf Ifnf/irr, s. *11). .\ n.-^larelius snia-eeded his 

master A ri‘-to]duines (for whose ojiinions ho is stali»d to 
hav<- eiitevlaiiu'd great re^pei-i). as lu-ad of the grammatical 
aiul criheal school of Alexandria ; and obtained in that 
j eapaeilv, hv his i-mim-nci- as a teaelier and hy his various 
writings, a rt‘pu1alion grt‘at(-i‘ than any ot lu.*r critic* of anli- 
fpiily. luiiiy grinnmariaiis an* slated to luVVc! pn»cOeded 
from Ilis school (Suidns ni ' Xjiucrrun^oc), who doubtless con- 
trihuled to spn*ad his faiiu* over rir(*ece und the neighbour- 
ing countries. His name was highly celebi*ated among hi.s 
contcmpoiarii*s : thus Panjclius tlu; ))bilosapher called bim 
a itirif/r/\ from his facility in conjecturing the nn*aning of 
poi-ls {finrTn_\ Atlu-mcus \i\'. ]>. ii.il. (k) J and after his 
iloalh, hi** anthorit v w as so much ( stei-nied, that Horace and 
CiciTo iist*d Arislarclms as a geiu'r.d name for a gn*at 
Clitic iPr Arfr Vnrt . l.’.o. I\pisf.‘nt Alt. 1. IJ), and Sextus 
Kmj>iri(-us mentions him with Plato and other such eminent 
mimes (./(//’. Muthrm. i\. s. 110); one of the seholiasts to 
Jloiiu-r lik(*wis(* (*\press(*s an opinion (which a jnoderu 
enti(* has apj»lii*d to other persons), tiuit it iii bettor to on 
vvitli A nstarclius than to lx* right with llermapiaH, a 
grammarian of litih* ru)l<* tmi //. g.'t.)). 

'I’he <*ritu-!il works of Arislarclms appear to have been 
V(*ry V((himinons, hnt they are now all lost, and are only 
known from extracts and eitatious preserved in other writers. 
I His chief work was his edition of Iho Iliad and Odyftsv\j ; 
III vvhii-h, I. lie revMsed the text, partly by moans of llic 
coinparisiin of MSS., ami ])ai*tly by conjeoturc; 2. hu 
divided tlu* two poems into tvvcntv-four purtsor books, each 
distin«i(Uishe(l hy a letter ofthe (hvi'U alphaboty Whieh in the 
Ah-xandriiie age c-ontaiiu-d twenty-four lottOi'S (///cc/7//.v r/c* 
Z/o///. /*oc.s/, /// Prnesti's Honing Mil. v. p. 152); and 3. ho 
plae(*d certain critical marks before eortain linos, some denot- 
ing that the verses so marked contained somelhing worthy of 
notice, aiul otlH*rh that they won' spurious ; the last wore nn*rcl y 
straight lines tlnis - — , in the Ibrm of n spit or o/bAtu-, 
vv lu-nce in Greek and oMo /folare in Latin, ‘ to mark 

with an obelus,’ meant to mark as spurious. The reasons for 
the changes w hicdi ho made In the text, and for the marka 
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which he prefixed to the verses, and his oxplanatiuns of 
doubtful passugOH, he appears to have ^iveii sep.irately in 
some of his ct>mmcntarios or i>7rofivt)fjiitTa, of which lio is 
staled to have written more than HflO books. (Saidas in v.) 
Ih'obiibly tlieso bnohs were not loiiLna* I ban sueh divisions as 
we siiould now rail chapters ; these eoninu ntanes, however, 
included not only his labours on lloincr, but also illustra- 
tions of Hesiod, Archilochus, Alcauis. Anacroon, Aeschylus, 
Si»ph<»cJtis, Pindar, Aristophanes, .XimUih, and other pnets. 
Of tlics(? latk*r iirud actions of Aii>,tar(*luis few reinnaiils 
have lH*eii preserved ; I'f liis ll.inierie entici'^!n^, however, 
a lar^e part is e.xtaiil in the Scholia to Houhm’, from whicli 
a tolerably com[)lele notion of Ijis iuo<le of tre:itiiij.» au- 
citMit Oreek poets may he loriiled. Own of the most remark 
ahhi Icafuros of hi>. is the liuldtiess with w lii<*h he 

condemned miim ruus \et>es as miwvutliy of Jloiuer, au<l 
as iiiamfest iiihopujal loie, ef a h»tt*r a^e. \ arhuis irpinimis 
hav(? been foruieil on ihcM* jmh^ojt iUs «»f Aristarchus : stuiic' 
nnMh*rus ha\ine. llumnht that ln.^mellii»d \va>. in the hijihcNt 
dcL»reo arbitral V and mieritica), wl*i]e «)lheis havi‘ thought | 
that he t'xen iMMl a st>iijid and ni'Mle^t diserctioii. Th' ii: 
can he no fioiihl that Aristarchus m lajeitUjii \ei-es lU 
llniner for the mo-^t pari :lid hot i\‘!\ on the lailh of anelioil 
i’opies, l)Ut 1ni-'te<l nierel) to his uAii sa'jaeitx m disfo\ i-rini; 
tile traces of interpolation ; ‘ as Arislarchu'- l-aV'- to 

his eMrrespiiiKh'nt ) ilenie-> ihai Homer wroto th*.* \i'i‘''i*s of 
which he doe> U'>l ai)pro\i‘, so do, \ou -U])po-o that what- 
ever part of nn letters nia\ he wautmn hi cloariu'i^ is iml 
written h\ nu*.' ( A./i/n/. </</ lunu. ui. II, and -ee ( 'ImtiMi, 

/'I/n/. part iii, t>p. \Vhale\er ilieory ma\ 

he a<lopled with reo-aril lo tlie eoinpo ition (»f the Homeric 
])aems, wla'ther we suppo.-e that the ///Of/ and 
were both C!itirel\ wnlo ii h\ mi ‘ J> »ef, in that ejedi wa-. liie 
work of a sc‘j)arati‘ poet; or llial the) weri* a "eiic-, ol 
ihajisodics i*ornpo'»e*l h\ a number of i.‘arly bai’ds, wlm-..* 
si-atteiaal soniis. l»eino oriumally hkt: the old Spaiii-vh ami 
iSeoteh balhaU, wen‘ after'v .‘irds eolhaUed and joim-fl to 
t^ether; it is c<|Ually eerlain ih.il «‘\(*r\ [urt mii.-l lia\c r - 
coiv».*d its pr<fper form fmm its (»riLiiiial aulli<>r; and lha! 
verses and pas-ao,*^ miLihi ha\»* lieeii impiopind) intiodueod 
at a latiT ilale hv the j't‘eUer.t nftlu-se pfjcms. Now lliese 
interpolations, il'anx sindi e\i.>terl, wore d nblle^^s made he- 
fur<‘ the aeo when llu‘ lUitil and ^bhfwrjf were lir.st rtdncod 
to writihi*;; and therefore thev eonld in*! he iletectcd hy 
lilt? men; eoinparisoii of manusenpls. t 'onseijnent 1\ , Aris- 
ta rt?h us on <rl»t net to l)«* taxed witli ra'-lmess for eondinmi- 
insjf M’r-i‘s of Hoiuer w liieh mi;ihl lu' found in all the MSS., 
nor should it he said ( leno tliat he rejecled tho-r 

verses of winch he did not iipproxe, simph hrruu^f' he did 
)>ol approve of them ; he rejeeU-'l tlumi heean-e he thoiiLlit 
them unxvorlhy of Homer, and im oiisixieiit with tlie j^eiea | 
rat (diameter of hlS poetry and laiu^iiaei?. If the exisiopec* 
of any additions to the Tioiuerie poems, of eonsidiMahlx 
lati*r date thunthohody of.tlu' poinu (astlu* la^t hook «»l tin* 
Oz/yv-xr//), is ever susci'ptihle of prool, it »-an only i)e e.^ta- , 
hlislmd hy such prohahh* and indirect armimeiits as those , 
emploxed by Aristarelnis in Justilh atioiv of his ohedi. 

Tiu! flixisiuri of Homer into hoid\s xvas donhtles.-^ madi’ hy 
y\ristanduis f(»r the purjiO 'es (ff rejerenee, xvhi< h xx ere im 
])ortan I to critics such as hmi.-'clt‘: aii<l it has been letainrd 
on that iiccmint over since Ins linu*. The oarlior (ir.-ek 
writers, as llm-odol us, l*lal(>, Aristoile, Kie,, in citing Honna*, 
rider by de.scriplion to the part of I lie poem xvlucli thex 
iiK'iin, us the exj^hats (»f Diomede.s, tlic disceiil mio lieli, 
the b<‘ittle of the j;ods, ^kc. i 

A ristandius did not con 11 m; his criticism to ^ramniatical 
and metrical (|Uestions, hut he al>o jj.ive historical and 
jriMio’rapliiciil illustrations of the author s tex'. I'hus w.* 
an' told that he cousidere'l Homer to have been a native ol’ 
Athens, and placed him at the time ofllie Ionic iiii«ri;ition, 
sixty years ullor the? rt?tiiiu of the Horaidida*, oroue liun 
dred and forty yearll after the fall (d’Trox. ( /// v*/ //y.v //e 
//o;//. Piif^si, in Erm'sti’s Unturr, xol. v. ]>. l,*)!, comp. ^Vulf, 
Pntl. /ior». p. cclxi.) His notes mi tin* nnlholOjiy and 
f»:e»>^raphy of Homer, pres<*r\ed in the .scholia, are \erv 
numerous. (See J^'lirs. tic Aristarrhi Sfutiiis Ihnncricis, 
pp. I (i7-‘2.')r).) 

Aristun'hus published two t?ditions oi’ his reei'iision of 
Ilouicr, as appears from numerous pa'^sa;xcs in the 
scholia to Hoiikm', when? the differences bet was; n the n'adin^s 
of the ftrst and second editions are noticed. :Lehr>. ih. 
p. 27). His recension became the established tirxL of the 
Iliad and Od^s.ict/^ nut only among the graxmuaviiuuj of 


Alexandria, and their di.scij)los : but amonj; the <*opyi.sti 4 
from whose transi'ripts the modern versions of Homer iiave 
bi'i'ii derived since the invention of printing. In the scholia 
to the Ifinti, moreover, a constant reference is made to the 
explamilioiis and oheh of Aristarchn.s, xvliose opinion is often 
stated xxilhoul the addition i»f Ins name, as if lu' wiis pre- 
eniinently iiic commentator of Homer. (Wolf, i^mi, ad 
Jlnitl. s. 17.) 

Besides his edition of Homer and his CommentarU?^, lie 
xxrotc sonic shoit xxork^> addrc^-icd to individuals, as to 
I I'hiU'las and to fV/iuaiius, ihe clmd" nip hcari-r <»f the kiii^ 
j (/hfiz7//.s <t(i Jit'sti,(i. Of/. /•/ ])t. 07 ) ; a tre.(tis<? on ilie Bara- 
i do.x of Zeno, and another on tho lhad and Ddx sst'V, are also 
, mentioned, t Lelirs. |». 2o.) Tlle^(‘ xx rilings, which prohublv 
XX ere oe(M''i4»nal prodiicf tons, xx'ert' eoiisidt»red less lu'ciu iti* and 
elahorale than In** Coiiimeiitariivs (-^ee Sehol. //. ii. HI; Lehr,->. 
pp. ‘JD-iii. He xvnUe als » in defence id’ analogy in mutii r.'* 
of ciii ieism, against (’rates the grammarian, wlio defemh'd 
the primipU' of anonialx. (Wolf, ib, p. et \xx.) He is like- 
wisi* vtnied 1<i haxo eoiilnided at Bergamus xvith (.’rales, 
who xxu'^ a natixe of thal town: and /enodot us of Mallus (a 
• lilVi n ni prr . )U li-Mu hi> more celebrated namesake <tf 
lOplu ai-), a deoiple of (’rato-., xMi>t(* a book in def^'iwe aV 
1 1.** \ I’l’o* ^ ill H *»mer ri-jeetcl h\ Aiislarehus (Suitlas in 
/.</i , »•' iiiji. ( UntMij. /'■; //.. p;ul lii. p I'.it.) Late in 

his li<h lu‘ aj.poar^ to haxe retned from Ah’xamlria to 
C’xpru'^, h iov nllle-led xxilh ;i droj>-^x, lie died of 

Xoliui(ir\ s‘ .ii*\ .ili-n .U ill- ape of 72: le.avinv: hi; siie- 

<'e.- «.r m ila* Ale\aialt iia- --i liool his di-eiple Aiumoniu'-.. 
(Siiiihis in V/i»oi }•; I ) He h,ol lwi> stui'^. Maim'd Aim'*- 
t.ireliiix ami .\ n-t ij* ira v\ere li.i!i idiol".: the Ihrim r 
W.i-N ‘.4»M ;u; a -^ll^^■ (pinhaiilx bet viU'C lie xxas a bunb ii 
to Ir."^ laimlx ), hiil liaxiUL' lu eii hi-oiip hi h\ liis master i<i 
.\ltien-, h. *xx.i- re(leiu:e(l 1»\ ihc A I bejiiaii f ait of ri'*»ii -el 
(a-' if ap p<* 1 1 - » for bis il ! imi rioi* ^ li I ln'i*, i .So id as in » , i 
.\ K I S 1 B I > I'.S i \ I orr.' e //!_■ ), -jui o! 1 .\ '-itinielnis, a 

slate.stiian .ind seller i), x>li4)lool. a leado.i.* |.oi 
Ml till' delix 4*1 X of (rreeiu* iVoio the B* r-i U! inxasiojj. He 
xviis of the Irii'C Ani.oehi"^, and horn m ^\l>i|HTe, a deiii.is .d 
Altiea. Soiiio (l.aiht e\is|s imiici-i ninp hi- enibovnienl - 
‘if Wealth aiid hnlh ,i ‘jin.'stam ol so lillle niipoiti’ue 
that x\e ‘-hall Mol slop to discuss it. It is to he regrein d 
thal Blntan h. from whom our knowledge ol his ]>ei->eo d 
liisioi'v IS almost evrlusuclx diU'ixeil, hav, p.xen iis hiile m- 
li'i’iiiati 'll as In the -ii'ps hx xxlncli in- i-'-e fit t-miin'iu-e ,n 
the .--late. Sexeral aiic'-dotc-, lilu -liatiM* of Jus piol)it\ art* 
told hx‘ liivil .iinusiiiL!, hut not \rix .ic'iiiiati* anihor, xx lueli, 
ai'ci'idin;'.’ t-* this ar'-.iiiLieim'ut ol hi-, luh, ..'I'^hl to haxo 
oi cui roil hcforc th(‘ i’t’isi iii 'x ar; hut tlie'dalo of »lnM!- occur - 
I'i'iiee is not lixed, and tla x Cuiilaiii noali-lincl lucntion of 
Aristides s j)uhhc mu plux nients, i-\cep| thal he. was twice 
chosen treasurer of the puhlie rcxcnvie of Alin ns. Bliilan h 
tnrtlu'r states, that d’hemistocles and other.-, whose* mal- 
practice's he lunl c\p'-ed, had Mitliiein*o cMoiigli (•* prui nrc 
liis cundiuiination oii a charge of malx ersat ion ; hut that, hx 
Ihe exertions of the more xirtuoiis riii/ens, the fim' impo-cd 
on him xx.is i-cmitled, and he xxas apani eleeU'd to ihe olih-e 
of chief treasurer. li appears that he xxas car!)- opjiosed m 
politics t<» ’fin nii-to-ca*-, w'hose ainhil ions and nnsei upui'ius 
temper led him to pr-nuoie hoth iii-i>xxnand his eounlrs 
henefil hx measures (jiiitc at xanain'e with the iiilepri(\ 
and stranght lor ward temtu r of Aristides. But tin* Ih-i 
distun l iiolii'e \\ hii h \\c po-r-e^s of his public life i.s, ih.il he 
xxa.; onc‘ot‘‘tlie leu commainbus xvho dnccfi d ihe Ailicneiii 
armv, u. c. I'm, u)»on the ocea-i« i of die l*« r-iai! inxa.-iou 
under Dalis and .A rt a pin rues. J'his rest..*< on dn* authoniy 
of Blutarcli, xvlio ascril>c< h» .\ristides the homiur of haxing 
fir.st xielded his turn of c«unm.ind 1 Milliadu.s, and h} his 
cxanijile and authoritx haxing iMiriid tin* dissuiiticnts xxuh 
him. (Bor a fuller accouiil of lhcs«' circums(a;ie(*s, an<i 
the haldi of Marathon, sec M i i.n A ni-.s, ami J iistnnrid 
i\tnUir/.\\ xol. i. p. 2*17.) Blutarcli adds, that, when the 
Alh.emaiis marehed ]>ack lo their eapitul fii '.aste, tf» prexent. 
tile tlxing BiTsian.- (Voin making any attempt on it h.> .sea, 
Amtide* xva.s h it with the nu'ii of his ow n tribe to guard 
I the valuahlii sjioil of the Bersian eainp ; U'ing selcelvd for 
j that duly on aeeount of lus ineorriiptihle hoiit sly. ihit 
1 Jlerodolxis, in Ids aecxiiuit of tin: haUk* (\i. 109), never e\en 
I munlions Aristides .s name. This proceeded ft’om no un 
IVicndh feeding; for the historian (viii. 79) Ihmis tesiimonx 
to Inm -as the ‘juslest and best man in Ailuns.’ 11. is 
1 silence would lead us to doubt whether Ari.stides did really 
i act BO impoiUint u purl in llio action us his biugra}>in*r would 
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liiivo as boliovc. Th;il be <li»l distin^^uisb himself is, however, 
rendenul prob-.ibU? by liis b:i\inu: been fleeted urehon 
rpn/tf/i/tus in tlie t’ullow in*;;’ year. (Pint. Arist. c. r>.) 

Of ihi’ tninsaetiun'^ of bis ina^iblriu*> we have no aeeount. 

Ill the sixfli year afler it Cu.c. is.'t), he was banished by the 
pr.*cf>s f-alled usfransm. A person less nbnoTviou^ t») the 
of jt'alousy wbieh dielated that sinjxidar expedienl, 
w iudber of je«di»usy or preftoilion, eoidd hardly have been 
iT.'jid; but the praetu'i"i e f 'riieini-^loeles ])ri‘vaiUMl with tb«> 
Mi-pieious temi»er of the Athenians against the app^o^ed 
inlei^rilv of Ins ri\ ah Iboiii;!! well ri‘eonm/.ed, accurclin;^ 

1i» a sU)r> told by I'liitareln a-itobave ahead) laaj aired for 
him the appellation i>f ‘ lhedii''l.' In ll:e thud )ear altm- 
wards (n.c. IHO), thi' event I’ul t ^an^:letu»ns of tin* Pj-r^ian 
invasion iindei Xt'rxes took ]>!aee. .Vl the hatlli* ol Artt?- 
nii>iina, Arislules was still in (‘\ih* ; but liel-tiv the battle 
ot‘ Salaiiiis lu‘ was reealled, with other exiles. In the nii^lit 
prec'edine; that in(‘mora)>le battle, be passed from the i-land 
of . Ki;ina tliroiijjcli the Persian lleet, bearini; mtelhi:enetr lu 
bis (••>uiitrymeu that they uere surnnindi'd, and that llieht, 
wbieh they wtu'e then nieditalin-j, wa-. no Inneer ])nssil.le. 
(Herod, viii. 7'J ) The di*tails of tin* art ion do not hidoni: to 
this plaec. (Sei* Ilisfij* Vnralh'ls, p. ;niO, and Svt.\mis.) 
\Ve have old) to state that Ari-'tiiles, at the head of a body of 
Athenians, lauded on the small island •»!' Ps)llaleia, nejir 
Salainis, and put to tbi* swtud tbo IN rsijii Ir i.«ps st.itioia d 
».n that island. (Herod. Mii. !•*» : Ihut.c '».) With resper-i lu 
the proseeiUion «)f the war, he eoinbatetl 'riieiDisi-u-les’s 
advi<‘o to sail for the Hellespont, ami di-stro) the hrid'^e 
built by Xer\t*s ; and reeonunended, on tin* contrary, llial 
eMMV r.ieility for evaeualiin/ (h’eeee should be ^n\eii to 
the Per-iaiis. 

Pefiirethe battle of Plata a, foiipjil in September, n ( . IT'k 
he was reinstated inall and jimre than his 1 irmeu' fa\oiir w iih 
his coiml r^'iiien. d'lu* aiisvviu' returiu'd to M.ird* niiis's oiler 
of pe.it’o and alliance with llie Athenians ^.iid b\ Plutarcli 
to iM\e been dictated hy liim : ‘ I'ell ^hirdomus that the 
Athenians say, wliile tho sim mu’s in the smum* coiir.-i* as he 
is now ^oinir, we will never mike posna'Wiili Xerxi*s; but wa* 
will liubt liiiii, Irustiiu* in the jjjods. who li-.^ht with iis, and 
the heroes, wdmse temph’s and statues be, iiMkin^ no ac- 
eount of them, has burnt.* (Herod mu. I I t.) Arislidcs wa^ 
4»ne of tlie ambassadors siuit to remonstrate w itb iheSjiartans 
for their tanliiie''S in .seiidiuLT suceoiir.s to resist the llin'.il- 
ened seeond iinasioii of Atlu*a hy Mariloiiius; and at the 
battle of Platira, eoiitrary to the p,eneiMl ii^aoe. lu‘ was aji- 1 
pnint(‘d sole f^i'iieral ( rrrMori;yci,‘ ocri'kinl; <.»m) of the Athenian 
troops, and si{^nali/.i*d bis iiioderatioii in a dispute with the ■ 
'fepj' itie eoiieernniLi the riuhl of oecup\ino llu* left win^ nf ' 
tile allied army, the second post in poiul nf bomair, I lie riiihl . 
win^ heiu}^ jdw'ji) s held by the l.,:ieed;emomans. ‘ \Ve eanie I 
here,* be said, ‘ m>t to talk, but t.o ii.uht. Sim-t*, hoai'Ni r, | 
the Tep,enUi‘ ba\e atlvain-e«l their «daims l<i renown, b >tli m 
4ild tiine.s and (if late, it i-> iu*ci-ssar\ that w e also sboidd t‘X- j 
plain U) }ou our 4laims to juionly omu" tlut An'adian.^.' 
'riu'ii, after emimeratinp: the warlike L'.lories of bis coimtr) - I 
im n. In' addi‘d. * Put ibis is no Imu' to wrani^le about 
plaee. We are ready to obey you, Laced:vmoinans, wher- 
ever, and a.naiiisl whomsoever, you eboose to station us: and 
where\»*r Wi? are, we will do our best. (.Jommand us, then* 
fore, as men who will obey.* The l^aewlami'mians answensl 
)•}• aeclamation, that the Atbeniaiis \\ere more worthy than 
tli4‘ "ri-neatm to lead tin* bd't. win.u, (Ib'rod. i\. ‘JT.) It is to 
l>e observed here (as of the aiiswi-r n'tnrned to Mardoniiis), 
that wluil Plutarch .says of Aristides, Herodotus says of tlic 
Athenians ^enoraUv. It may be ])r(rsumed, however, that 
on both oecasions tbt» penple acleil uinler tlio «iuidanee of 
llu'ir leader; and that the wonls so full of wisdom, spirit, 
and moderation, ae-rireinj^ so well w'ith the ebaraeler of 
Aristides, were really prompteil or 4leli\er4'd 1)) him. 

Not loner afler the reslorati«>n i>f Athens, wbieh bad been 
dt'si roved by Xerxes and Mardonius, an important chanue 
look plaee in the 4*i)nst it lit ion : llioiiub 4)])posed to the prm- 
eiples of those with whom Aristides L>enerally acted, it. was 
supported at least, if not brouj^ht forward by him. U\ 
iSolon's laws, noble descent an<l a denriite amount of 
])roperly were ve»iuiiv«l as ijualifieations in candidates for 
the bi^^bev ulVues. It was now iboujjrht, cither that in the 
irreat exertions luatle for the existenee of the state, all 
hud merited alik4\ and all were llnn*efore eiititb'd to an 
c({uul share in the direct ion id* public atVairs ; or that the 
more numerous class who were excluded by law from the 
udminisU'UtioUi having anus in their bands, and proud 


of their recent exertions and success, would scarcely I 
brought to acquiesce in their former political inferiority. 
Aristides, tborefore, proposed an alteration in the law, by 
which all were rendered elitrible to the archoTisbip. with- 
out ri'<ri'»-d either to birth or wealth. [See Akchon.J 

Aristides was tho eolleagiu; of Thue\diili*s in an lunbassy 
to Sparta, when (he Spartan ^ovcinnieiit interfered tc 
prevent the relmibliiij^ of tho walls of Alliens, destroy'd by 
! the Perijians. (Tbne\d. i. tn.) CW-ro relate*- a stol-y (O/X 
1 iii. 1 I ), told in a sbjibtly dilVerent manner b) Plut.iich, thcl 
I Tbemistm Ics, after the end of the w ur, announced to the 
assembly ol llu* people, that lie had a .sclieme to propos*^ 
l^n-eatly ad\ anta^eoiis to the state, but {*f such a nature tiuit 
it eouid not safel\ be made pulilic. Upon this be was tie 
sired to 4'timnuniical»' it to Aristides, who reported dial, 
iintbint' could be more advanta^.ieons, (u* b-ss lionourai»le ; 
an<l tlu‘ ])roptisal was <bo])pcd without further imjiiirv. 
Tlie measure ]u*opo-ed, a'*»*ordini; to (‘icerv) and Valenu.s 
Maximus (vi.), was to burn the l.acedieimmiau licet at 
(I>tbiimi; accurdinj^ In Plutarch, to burn the tleck-N ard ol'lkc 
! (h’ceians ( ctf / j' ,-(^ 1 ]' ' by which we suppi 
the (‘oiifederatc Heel was meant. It is dill'n'iilt to e.mcci'.c 
liow' iMtber imeisii/t* \-euld be recf»nciled with souimI polu), 
anvnioie tliaii witli jimtice. I )ioilo!’iis (xi. l J ) lias a. dillerent 
\erM'>n '-till of llo* ‘•ame stoi), a;M‘eeiiii>- in ibe oiu* ipuinL 
of the propo'-al of 'riicioi -.ti ' cUt. kriiie reii rri‘d to Aristides. 

IJ.C. 177, the uiipnpulavitN of tlu- haccfla'moni.ins, esjie- 
cially «»f the cnmm.inilcr -in cliiid* !*au-ania--, induced the 
Ionian (ireck-^ to dechiie ser\ in^ under him. "I'lie) (itlcri'rl 
llie command »d' the eiUilederacv to A tbeiis, w lio-e ships 
at ill. it time \viTt‘ under the eommainl of Aristiiics ; and 
to Ins m-Hb rat ioii and prohity, and to tin* f:i\ouriiblc opinion 
entertained of the Athenian cliaracler, mainly ihriMiiih 
his \irtiu's, that tran-'fi'i' of the e.'inmai'.d is childly to be 
ascribed, and tin* (Mnsi cpicnl eslabli.shmeiil (»fwbat i.s called 
by bisloriaii.-. the Athenian rule in Cireeee, which was 
overthrow II se\enty-lw') )4‘ars ai'tcrwurds, at the end of 
j the Pelnp.mnesiaii war. l-iider this new arra nofMiieiit 
1 the (JiveUs of the west eoasl of Asia Minor, the islands, 
j .iiiii 'I'hrace, in conjiinctifUi W'ith the Athenians, eiioai^ed 
i to maintain a licet snllicient to ]>rosecute the war witli 
Per.siii. Kin li stale was assessed to furnish a certain 
.-uiii of mone), ainuuntinir in the aLforioate to -UJO talents; 
and Ili4‘ dilihull task of makinp, the iissessineut. was 
i‘X4*4-uled by Al■i^dides with such fairness, ibal, aceordimjT 
to l)iodorus (xi. d7), lu* obtained the hi*i:b4.'sl ])raise fer 
ju‘'tna'. I)o]»ntii‘s from the stales nu'l in the sacred island 
of Delos, where the temple of Apollo was appointed for the 
cnmnon trea airy, and iilIiciM's t ailed llellenotamia), ‘ trea- 
siin'is of the Cireciaiis,* of w hoin the chief W'as Aristides, were 
apjiointi'd to ti*;*. ulate the distribut inn of the cominou fund, 

d'lns is liu* la-L ])ulilic idlica* m which wo know Aristidevs 
to ba\i* been eiiiuiecd. 'i'iic prci-isc time of bis death is not 
mi-nlioiied b) the early (Iret'k iiistorians, or by Pliilarch. 
Ni'p »s sa>sti»at It occurrcii in the fourth year after the os- 
tr:ici-m of Themi'^twcles, wlucb fixc'S li t(» 1(17. Plutarch 
([lil ies a story from (h ateriis of hi.-- has ini; bei’ii iic'ciiscrl of 
lakin;.',- bribes fium ibi* lonians to reduce ilieir annual c*»n- 
tiiimlioii to the common fund, and liein^ jlimd live mime, 
winch beiiiL; iinahle to l»ay, he n lired to Tenia, where be* 
di*. <1. IjuI the* sloi v 1 .-, in it -ell* highly imju-obablo, and the 
silence of certain writer-; seems coiiclu.--iv4‘ aj^ainst it ; and 
I Philandi himsidl* argues iiuaimt its c»'c‘diljilily. He .says 
j al.s<> that the tomb of Aristides w .is in his own time to be 
j seen at Phalerum, c'lected at llie ebaree of ibc stale, be- 
i iu.se tbc‘. patriot died so [Mior that iiotbinp: was found in 
I his boii- (* to pay for bis burial. He lid’l ehildreli- a 

' .son, L) siinaclius, who is one n{ tbe speakiTS- in Platti's 
dialogue of Lar/trs, and two (iauobtcrs (Pint. ‘J7): all of 
whom W4M’e [irovided for b\ the* state. L.).simacbus bad 
a pension and a ^rant of lands at Eslitva in Kub4i*a. (De- 
mos. Lrpti/i. caj). ‘21.) Aristides livcil and died in povin-tv, 
after baxin*:; borne tlie bi;;best idlicTos of Athens, ami 
' possessed tlu' most tempting op])ortunities for peculation 
I of any man in Hreecc ; a voluntary poverty, for lie is 
I said (o liav4.? refused lar^'4j sums olfercd to him by private 
liberality, saying that ‘ be could better boast 4d’ bis poverty 
than others of their riches, wbicli many did use ill, and few 
well: and that it was a hard thing t(» find one man of a 
noble mind that could away with poverty, uud that sucli 
only might be asbanuMl of poverty as were poor against their 
wills.’ (North's Plutarch.) 

The character of Aristides (so far as wo can trust our 
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authority, Plutarch, who is supportcul hy the more 
seantv testimony of Herodotus and Tliueydidcs) is ono t)f 
the nnest in antiquity. To him belonjrs the rarest of 
all praihcs, that of observinf' jnslk*e, not only between man 
and man, but between nation ami nation. lie was truly a 
l)alriot, for h«s preferred the t(ood of his country to the f^ni- 
lific alion of his own ambition. A caudal enemy, an ini- 
]>artial friend, a just administrator of other nien's money, 
an obserxerof national faith, it si-enis hardly worth while to 
add lo this eatiilv)j;rm» of virtues the more common mi*ril of 
bein^ a hravt? ami .’successful iLani era!, except that this latter 
quality eoiiipleted his (diaraeler, and fitteil it tn the stormy 
times in which lie lived, jrivin«r to it a lustre and iiu|)ortanee 
iti the eyes of the main , whieli his peaceful virtues unas- 
sisted rni^ht ]ia\e failed to eoininaiid. 

In the Elgin collection of the British Mu'-eiun, there is a 
sopulchral stele, which lu'ars the iiuiiu* ef* Ari^.i i«les, llu; 
son of lAsiinuclms, ot' lilsluiM.' It i-^ conjecturc<l that Ihih 
Aristides was tlui }:!;rainl>on of Aristiili’s tin* .Jiisl. t Si*e 
AVo/// M<irhlf's\ \ol. ii., l l!); llcrod.; IMularcli, ( uriielius 
Nepos, Lirrs n/ Ari.\litl('\ : IMilfurd, h^v.) 

ARISTI'DKS, a natixi' <if Tlu-hc"., and one of tin* great 
(h’eek jiuinters, is said h\ IMiin (\\\\. lO) Ui lia\e heen the 
contmiiporary of Apellc--. II is e\cr]leiice coiiMsted in 
giving character and e\pre-^-ion to hl'^ lignrc>., ami in the 
slrong (U'liiieation of the [)a-si«Mis : hi- colomini: h ird. 

One of his groat pictures repivsenled tin* capture of a city. 
Among the* nioxl stnKing figun'S \Va-. that of a iiMithi*r jn^l 
cvpiring tVoin a wound ; her infant still clings to h* r hrea^t, 
and the dving mother sei’ins iUily anxioU’* tliat lu r < hild 
should not siudv the Mood that i'. streaiuihg Ifom h< r l>od\. 
Alexander tlie (Ireat had tills picture removed lo Pella in 
JMac.edonia. lit* aMo ]iaiiili‘d an engagement svith llu* Per- 
.sians : tins picture coiil:ii’icd one hundred lijurcs, ami was 
lilxTally t)aid for by Mnason, t v rani of I^latt a. I’l.e works 
of A ri, -tides wi*re inimurous, ami many of them wert* Iraii'i 
ferred to Rome with the r«‘sl of the plunder ol (Jreece. \l 
the capture t»f C’orinth by 1.. Munnuiu-, Pol \ bins, theCJn.ek 
liistorian, who was j»resi'nl on the occji>^ioii, saw with imhg- 
lialion the harhariaiis of Italy plaving at games t>f chanctr 
on the most costly pictures vvhicli thev had spread on llie 
gronml. (Slraho, p. osl.) A Dioiiv -ns ( Ihici lnis) hv Aris- 
titles, and a llen-uli s struggling with the poi-onetl rdiirl of 
Deianira, by the same aiti'-t, wen* tivaletl in this shameful 
wav. Siraho himself saw the B:n*chns, whieli. In chance, 
IkhI lieen safely traiish'rreil lo Home, in liic tiniph* of 
C.'er«*s, and lu? pronounces it a most heautiful vvtu k td' art. 
rnihrtunately the picture was shortly idler deslniv i*d, vv ]u*n 
the lenqilc nfCeivs was aecidmitally hiirnt : Pliny also umn- 
lions this picliire. Another lim* painting of Aristides in llu* : 
temple of Apollo at Rtuue was spoih*d hy an artist, whtuu j 
IVI. .Junius the Pvitdcir hiul »*oinmisHionetl to clean it pre]>a- 
ratory to its exhibition at the Jaidi Apollinare.^. 

See a passage in Ather.aeus (\iii. 007) on otli(‘r subjects 
painted bv Aristides. 

ARIStl'DES, .E'MUS. a distinguished rhetorician of, 
the second century, was born at Iladriani in Bithvnia, pro- 
h.ihly about a.d. 117 ; hut, according to other opudous, a.i>. , 
iJe studied at Smvriia under Polenio, and at Athens ' 
under Ilerodes Alliens, alter vvliicli he travelled ixlen ! 
sively in Asia and in h'g>i>t; linallv. In* settled at Smvnia, | 
where he obtained the priest lioori of .. E^cuhipiiis. I hi i 
also opened a leeluri* room aiid gained sucli rcpulalioii ! 
bv his rhcU»ri<‘a] jir(*lecti«>n>, that by his I'onlemporarics 
lu! was placed on a h*vel with Ueniosilienes, the great | 
Athenian orat^^r. In A.n. 17^*, Sinyina was tlotroved by an 
earlliqnaUe, and A^stilh.•^-, bv a^ldres-ing a letter on the 
suliject, which is sldl extant, to RT. Aiireliiis, induct'd the 
einiKTor to rest ore the city. Ov\ ing to his services on this 
occasion, and the high repiitalioii wliich he enjnyt'd as a 
rhetoriciaji, statues were erectetl to hia honour ; one, now 
in the Vatican (s(Hj Winckelniann, li. 470, Fn;neli ed.), 
bears his name* and it is hy no means iinpn»hahlo that the 
statue supposed hy some to represent Aristido.s of Athens, 
ri'ally belonifs to this Aristides, who atlocted lo rival Iso- 
crates and Demostluincs. 

Of his IBIty-Uve declamations, one enlitledJ^ains7/,<^?- 
/#/?/».?, is an imitation of the great oration of Demosthenes, 
which bears the same name ; and another, the Panuthe.- 
was intended to show that he coulil write in the style 
of Isocrates, and rival one of the most famous specimens of 
that master. Aristides wrote also panegyrics on many dis - 
tinguislied cities, such as Smyrna, Kome, &c. 


It was tlu 5 practice of Aristides and other rhetorii ians of 
his ago, often to c.hoose their topics from the rei»iihlu.m 
times t)f Greece, and particularly from the most sinking 
events of Athenian history. lint instead of throwing any 
light on the historical events which they made their text, it 
is more frocpjently the ease that in the elfort after rhetorical 
effect, the truth of liistory is saerificod lo what were then 
eonsklered the graces of style. The poverty of ideas ui 
their declamations, and the total absence of the old Attic 
vigour of language, reiidt*r them of less value in (he judg- 
ment of the. present ago, Ihun in tliat uf the contemporaries 
of A ri 'slides. 

j Tin? latest edition of the Declamations of Aristides, to 
; gelher with his two books on llhetorio, i.s by W, Dindorf, 
Leipzig, lS‘2y, vols. 8vo, 



The statue which we have heri* assigned to /Elius Ans- 
tides was fuiind in the ruin> of I hTculaiu'Uin, and is iio-.v in 
tin* Mu‘*eo Borhuiiico at .Napb.'s. 'I'lie height is ahnul f>.J- 
feet. It is called tin* st.il ue of A risiides the .Ju-I hy (h l*i- 
iiat), in the work i nlitletl l///ve,', : but from eoin- 

p-aring the head with th U ui’^Ehus Ari'-tidcs in the X'atiean, 
and f nail tlie s.imew hat .ilVe« v»*d iitlil ude, and tin' general 
charatier ut t he tigure, vvi* .ire eoiiviiieed it is n*»! tlu* old 
Aristidi*s. It mav he cthiocl' d hy some that tliis slaliU! is 
.Slip. nor, as a Wurk «>f .irl. to the age to which we liave :ih- 
si'gned il. 'flic ohje- tinn may he .i good oin* ; and the only 
(Mnelusiou then must he, that we do not know whom it was 
intended t<i repre^i nt. A e i'^l of this figure may be sc< n 
at Sarli s, I K an Slris-t. L*uwl.,n. 

ARlSdPDKS (^l IN riLlA'M'S, a (Jreck writer on 
mUsic, whose age is uncertaiu, as he is not mentumed liv 
any other antienl autlnux Some critics are of opiniviii that 
lie was eonlempuia rv with Plutareii. Ilisworkon Music, 
( 11/^01 \\,'r7iKi)r). ill ilirei* !))d,-, IS printed in the L’olleelii.n 
ot‘ Meihoinius, and is c Mi-.idered one of the most valuable 
musical works i f aiit iquM \ . J‘'or lurth^'r reniark.s, see (iuh hK 
Musk VI. WuiTi'Ks. 

A RLSTI RPl'S, the son »»f Arit.ades, was born at Cvrene, 
a (iri*ek col luy on the nojili c.Mst of Afri<a, and <*amc to 
Athens when a voiing man in order (o profit h\ the lessons of 
SoeraU*s: his curiosity to lu ar this idiilosopher having lieeu 
excited h\ soiin* aceounts of lii** doctrines which he had re- 
eiMved from Isehomachus of Athens, whom he nn?t at 
Olvmpia, during the eelehration of the (Uynipie games. 
( Plutarch, C///70.V/7. e. ‘J ; on Isehomachus, see Xono- 
phuii's (prnf/o/ftir.) Aristippus was a hearer of Socraten 
for some litne : and as he could not have been very young 
wlu*n lie went from (.'yrene to the Oly mpic festival, and was 
allracled from thence to .Xtheiis h\ a phibisopher s fame, wo 
may suppose that lie was at least twenty -live years ohl at 
tin* death of Soerati's, lue. i; )0 : wliieh woiiM make liis 
birth as early as n.(’. 1-24 or fi.j. Lais, the courte/an, with 
whom he was in habits of intimucy, was born n.c. 421. 

, tChutun, Fudt, llelkn.^ part ii. inlrod. p. Iv.) \ which agrecji 
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with this detcrniinAtion. Wo know ftirther, from explicit 
testitnony, that ho oelohratod in B.C# 3(56 (Olymp, cih. 

3 ; Diixlorus, xv. 76) : so that if he lived to the natural 
of nuuif lu! probably died botwoeu^u.c. 360 and 350.^ 

Altbou^rh Avij^tipplis was a disCii^e of Soorathji^'t^is mode 
of Jib? an<l bis opinions were wry difler^nt ti-om those of 
Ills master. Instead of imitating ehWe, frugal, and 
temperate habits which distfliguishi^d Socrates, he was a 
lovci‘ of sensual pleasim^ ; aud wc Iwirn from a convert 
sation betwjarn Aristippus and his master, reported in ] 
Xe)iophon’6 Memfyrdbihat that the forther delibevsitely niain- 
laiiied in argument the superiority <»f his own hnbiis of 
life and principles of conilm*t. Tn this di.-rus^on, tieiiig 
pressed by the interrogations of Socrates, he asserts that 
lie does not wish to take any share in piiblie atfairs, that his 
obiocl is to he neilluT a governor imr a sUiNe, but a private 
citizen; and that he lives out i»l his own eo\mtr\ in order to 
escape from all political duties. (Xen. dAv/;., ii. 1, 1-1 S.) 
He nppi;ai*s to liave prided himself on his kno\vle»loe of the 
world, on the pnpularils and versatility of his manners, and 
the ease with \vhich he eould adapt liimselflo tlu' eoiupany 
of all persons, and to all \iirie1ies of fortune ; lienet* IMato is 
n*(nirted to have said of him, that he was the oiih man who 
eould w'carwith equal gratvholh line elotlu'S ami raus. lie 
reetmiiucndud to othera, a» he prvu’tisedhiniself, tin- ]iursiiit 
of sensual pleasure, sa^ini* that the disgrace eonsi’'tt‘(l not 
in enjoying it, hut in being o>ercome hy it lie attempti^d 
to protlt. by circviuistanees in onhw To ailapt them to hi^ own 
wants, and to be the oi biler raih<*r than tlu‘ .>.lave of Ii»rlune ; 
whenee Horace says : 

* Num' ill fintiin pi.iTt-jC:! 

l-Il iuiliiri‘'«, iiLii: III.- vi-l'M'-. I immo.’ 

His jirinciplcs and eondnel oiatlc him oliimxioiis to Xeij'.- 
])lioii, with wliom ]j4* i.^ staled to ha^^* been eii had terms, 
ami ItJ ..Vnlislhelies. tin* lie.ul ef the C‘\nie m-IuioI, w liolu he 
IS reported toha\ (! e iiislantl) ridieuli-/! fur thi- auslenlv nf 
hi*^ iii.inners. ( r>iog. Laert. n. o.i ; Smdas in ' . » 

I’lato likewise aini.*^ a Mow at him in the r/n/’t/nj'nv passing 
his time in Invurious enjoNnient at .Kgiiiii, while In', 
inu'^ter So( rate> was under senten.'e of deal!* at Alheiis, 
at a di'^lanee of a few hours' sail. (IMato, p. ;ei, 

ed. Steph. : Hemetrius l^haltMcus c/e j'Jontl. gss. rd. 

Sehm-ider: see also Arislot. ////c/. ii. g:). (lir a saving of 
Ari‘,tippn.'» against IMato.) I5ul AristippU'.. allliough on bad 
terms with Xeiioplion, AnliNtbeiies, and Pl.alo, enlerlaineil 
fnemlly ndalions wiili .hsi bines, another di‘-»-iple of 
Socr.iti's, ami ree.oiiimenib’d him as a ti'aelu'r ol' phi1osi>[>h\ 
to Dioiiv sins, the Iviunt of Syraeuse. t Diog, hac*rl. ii. 6(i, 
J^lutareh Iff* n^hibvnda Ini. i. p. tog.) lie seems to 
have remained true to the principle expre.'-seil l)y Imn 
in his coiuersat lou with Soerales, ol" avoiding his native 
eonntry, and to have travelled to various (Ireek s1ate^ : lluis 
he passed much time at tlic court of Diouvsms of Sviacu^e, 
and lie i.H sia(c<l to havi* hceu taUcii pri'^oiier h\ a salraji of 
llie Persian king in Asia Minor. (Diog. Laert. n. 7 \),) lie 
]irohal>iy retired late in his lift' t<> Cvrcm*, wlirre we lind his 
iamdv iiinl his school after hisdiMth. (Diog. Lacul. ii. So.) 

A i'i.<>t ippus ditlcrcil from Sucrali*s ami tin* g, ouim' So- 
(*ratic philosophers, not only m his mode of life, hut also in 
laKiiig niojiey for his insi riiclions (Diog. I.acil. ii 6'). romp, 
.\en. Mnn. i. 1 . 6t) ) ; hence he is called In Aristotle a 
(.l/c/n/)//. ii. ‘.I) ; a name whiidi Aristotle never would leave 
given to any i)er.soii whom he <‘onsifli*riMl a genuine ])hili)- 
sopluT. Aristippus, vvlum hlamed for tea«‘hing for inomyv, 
deleiided hiiUself (and it must he confe>s«*i| with some 
le.i'ou), hy saying tlial H«erat«'S was provided Ibr hv the 
richest and greatest of the Albimians, vvliereas he liad 
to provide for himself. (Diog. I/aert. li. 7 1.) Aristippus is 
repurteil onoe to have smil live minas to Socrates, who 
n fu'^cd them, saying that bis genius did not jiermil him to 
rcri'ivo sueli a gill. (Diog. l..aert.. ii. 6.5.) 

There can he no dovd>t that Aristippxis was the founder 
of a plnlosoplm*al si hool ; hut it doubtful whetlicn- he in- 
culcated his opinions in w riting, or whether, like Socrates, lu* 
only impaited them orally to his disciples. A list of hi.s 
works, rlurll\ dialogues, is given by Diogenes Laerliun (ii. 
ft ')>, on the authority of Piiiiadius and Sotion ; the latter of 
whom lived in u.e. * 205 , and wrote on the hisbiry and livea 
of llie Gr«u*k ]»h\lo.si>phrrs. (Clinton, /'uaY. llellvn. part, iih 
j). 526.) Sosierates of HIumIc.s, however, who lived .somewhat 
later, and wrote on tin* same KuMect, slated tliat Aristippus 
left nothing in writing. (Diog, Laert. ii. bl ; Clinton, ilnd. 
565.^ However this may be, t is certain that his doc- 1 


trines were perpetuated after his death by lii.s daughter 
Arete, an^y another disciple named Aniipatcr of Cyrone. 
AreV) was^o teacher of her son Arii^tippus, who, !,> distiri 
guisli him from his grandfather* was callod mfUrodUhictoft 
Ctengbt by his nfbthcr); and Thcodorus the atheist, a phi- 
losopher gf some n4Si&';}s stated to have been a <lis<*iph* of 
this Aristippus. Anlipater* (he other imnuHlialc suct'e.s.sor 
of the elder Aristilipus, is staled to have hud disciples ; but 
: Hegesias and Anfliceris, who were about temporary 
with Theod^rus, arc the only pliilosriphers in Ids branch of 
the Gyronaic school of whose opinions anything is known. 

As no preci.so or detailed account of the doctrines of Ari.s- 
tippus has been preserved, it isdillieiiU to avoid confounding 
his opinions with those of his siiecessor.s in the t-yrenaic 
schont. The later CAremdes appear to have approached 
nearly to the doctrines of Kpieuriis: Aristippus, however, 
th(»ugh agreeing in suh.>taiiee with the moral .system of 
Kpifiiru.s, yet dilfered from it in many important particular.*.. 
Aristippus is stated to have f (>nsid«*red ethics as the only 
I subject which deserved the attentiDii of aphilosopher : audio 
I haveespeeiidly despised matheniatieal and physical sciene(‘,as 
! Hot being <*oueerned about the happiiiessol’iiiankind.t Ari^lnt. 

I ii. 2; Diog. J.aert. ii. 92.) 'I'lie antieiii ( 'vrenai< 'i, 

• howi'Vi r, though they confim-d theiuselv e.*-* to etliie.il plnlu- 
; Miphv , yet adhered to it only in name; for they di\ idl'd 
’ el lues iiU'i five part**, / I. »>n those things vvldch ought le- 
! he lair^iied or avoided: 2. on the alhi'tious ul’ the iniml : 
j 3. on moral rutinns : t. on cau*.es : ami on proofs: uf 
i which lu'ads the first three alone belong to moral pliilo.soph} , 

: while the fouilh rofers tn ]>h) sical, and the hist to logic al In- 
j quiiics. .\ristippns lu hi that the, ha|»pinobS of man <*on 
I si*,ts in plea*'nre, and his miserv in pain: happiness being 
metelv an aggre«»ate cd' plcn.-oix^i, ami mi-erv an ag'jri - 
gale of pain*'. 'Fhat pleasure' is the' gri'alest g'-od, hcj rmi 
ceived lo he proved hy the laci, that llic Mumgcsl. ('hlldrcii, 
and oven l>nile animals, seek it, and avoifl its contrarv , ]'ain. 
H< did Mol, hue I'.piriini'', cniisider the tihseiico of ]»am to 
he pi.:, iii'n, nr the absence of pleasure to he pam : fni he 
lli"m.'l:i iIi'j! plea-nre iiml p.iin are aemnipanicd with nm- 
ti iiJiWheu; - toe :i!>>em'(‘ nf pam airl pleasure i*' r.ei ai'c'oni- 
. panied v\itii nintimi : the former nf these tvvi^ -taler, heuig 
like sleep. lie cninjiarcvl tin* three state's of which tlie 
nr’nd is susccplilde, p.iiii, J)Iea'^ure, or tiie ahsem-e oi’ 
hnth, to llic* -.I II diiniig a -tnrm, diiiiig' a gc'iitle hrei ze, and 
during a perli'cl calm : hut tins anal ’gy is not ijuiie pi'ileci, 

. for ilie SI a agitatefl 1>\ a gentle breeze is in a middle stain 
hi'twceii the -tnrin ami the calm; whercasthe ahseUicc both 
of plc.isinc and pain, wluch is the middle state of the mind, 

I is made to ('<irrer.pond to tiu* calm, which is not the middle 
stale nf ihe si'a. He fni'llii T held, that all pleasiii'es, wlje- 
I thcr si*nsuaL#i)r inti'llcctiial, .ire t'lpiallv good; one* accmird 
1 even slates that h-e cniisiflcred tlu' plcasmi'S of the hndy as 
. siipcrinr to llinse nl' the mind. Hence he taught, that how 
■ ever immnrid an aclinii mi'jht he. still (he pleasure which it 
; canons is a gnod, and di'siralilt* fni* in. ow u .sake. Tie did m.t, 
j howeviM-, recoimncml an nnri'slraiiU'd imrsuit of ph-asure ; 

! Inic wisdom (he thought^ con'isted, m-l m abstaining fmin 
I |deasnrc, hut in sn<‘kini': it wir.anit Mt ing carried awav hy 
j tlu' love nf it. 'Mms when rcprn:ii ];ed with his visits (o 
! I.aVs, In* ri'plied tliat there vva-* untlnug di'^grat'Cfnl in going 
i tn her: the disgrace ('niisi-tcd in imt being able to lea vi' her. 

I He cnmlcmiicd all care f ir tlu* past or the future, all n‘grel; 
aiul all forethought, as equallv U'-ele.ss ; and said that a 
person niiglil trt think only c.f the t»assing day, and, if pos- 
sible, onlv of the p;e*^ing mimiti*. He reeojn mended eulm- 
iiess t>f mind ,iiid moth'ralimi nf dt'^ives : and he jvarticiilurly 
cautioned his ilanghter Arete against <‘ovotonsness and love 
of monev . lie also though.l th at the wise man should he 
free from the passiniis of mivy aud love, from superstition, 
inul from the fear of death. Such i.s a brit'f .summary of the 
principal moral doctrines of Aristippus wliicb have been re- 
^•ord^?d hy aniient writi'r^ : in vvhieli ^ere is less acuteness 
limn is UMially perceptible even in the most miataken sys- 
t(*ms of the (iri'ck ]>ln]oso]diers. They do hot indoc'd appear 
to have at.tra<*ted innch att(*ntion in hi.s own tifnb : for Ari.>- 
totlc, in his \irnt//u(7i^a?t when examining the dif 

ferent opinions of philosophers on the subject of plciisure, 
takes no notice i»f Aristippus. (Sec the L(fr of A risUppus 
by Div'geues Laertius, ii. 65-101, with Menage’s notes; 
Snidas m ' AfUfTTiTTnov i and Hitler's U^schif^/t/o dcr P/tr/ff 
sophif*, vol. ii. pp. 87-103.) 

AHlSTOBu'LllS accompaided Alexander the Great 
ill his campaigns* of which ho wrote an account after tlio 
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ynv/fi dtvatb. 'I'his work, now Io»t, is ono of the chief autho- 
I i ties for Arrian's history of Alexander. (Seia Arrian’s 
Pt't'fnre to hix Anabasis,) . 

AlilSTOBULUS; several of this name belonged to the 
A snioim»an dynasty. [Sec AsMONiBANs.] 

A KISTO'CKACY, uoconlingto its etymology, itledns a 
government of l.ho bffst or mnstexcdtmit {npmToi), This lumio, 
which, like npHmatcs in Lolin, was appi^d to tl\o cduc.ateil 
and ueulthy class in the state, mnm lost its fiieinil and o}»- 
tainiMl a purely polilic;U sense: so that aristocracy came lo 
niciiii mendy a government of a ffiu\ the rich being always 
I he initiority of a nation. Wlien the sovereign power (lot?s 
iif)( helortg to one perstui, it is shaved hy n number of per- 
sons either greater or less than half the c-ommnnity : if this 
inniiher is less than half, the gi>vernniofit is (tailed an nm- 
tnrmcij^ if it is greater than lialf, the govijrninent is ealltMl 
a dtanorratiy. Since, however, women and cliildnni ha\e in 
all ages and countries (cxeepf in eases of hereditary succes- 
sion) been cxtrluJiMl from the (!\oicise of the sovereign ! 
power, the number of persons enumerated in estimating the 
foi-iii uf the gov(*rinucnt is confined li) the adult males, and 
diK’s not coiupreliend every individual of (he so(Met>, like a 
c'Misns of population. Thus, if a nation contains 
vonts, of which .■|(n),()t»n ;iri» adult males, if the sun (‘reign 
jj )'V(‘r is lodged in a l)od\ convicting (d‘ atm or ntm p(‘rsoiis, 
111* govenmieiit is an aristocracy: if it i:% lodged in a liod\ 
consisting of |dO,nni) ju'rvms, the go\ernmciit is a demo- 
( racy, ihongh thif> iiumher is cijn-ideral)l\ h‘ss tlian half the 
< ntir(* t>opulalion. It is aUo to he remarke/l, that where there 
is a class of subject?, or >laN ts who are excluded from all poli- 
lic^d rights and all share in tin* so\ t*p*ignly, the numbers of 
1 lie dominant c-ommunity arc alone lakcn into llie aeeonnt in 
dclerniirii.i'! ibe naiiu* we are to gi'e the li'inn of the guverii- 
nuMit, Tims, Atiieu.s at the lime (d'the l'(‘ln|i(inne*'i.m war 
ii el ••oieni‘'t'cd a nniiiluT oi' iiub pi'iideiit eomniimities in the 
i'dand' of th(*-Kgeau Sea an'l on tin* coa*Ht> i»f Asia Minor 
and 'I'hrace, which wen* ivdnctMl in dillcreiil degrei**-, of siib- 
jeciiiui, blit wiTi* all siib.^t.inl ially d«'i»cnrh‘nl on the Atlic- 
niaiiv. NexcrtheU'MS, as e\ei\ adult male Allieni iii fati/ea 
liad a sliare in tin? s*o\ercign power, the goNcrmncnt of 
Athens wLi', called, not an aristocracy, but a dcunwracN, 
Again, tlie Athenians liad a cl. is-^ td’ slaves, four or li\ »* limes 
more numerous than the wh de bod} of citiz<*ns of all ages 
and.si*\es: }»•! as a nic'.oril} (tf the eiti/cns jinssessed the 
soNcreign |)o\v('r, lht.‘ go\i‘rnnient was called a di'inocrac}. 
In liki’ manner, tin* giuernment uf Sontli (.'arolin.'i in the 
Kniled Stales uf Ameri(*a is calle«l a demoerac\, becansi; 
ever} idiiH freeman, who is a native or has nhiaiiied 1 he 
right s of citi/enship by iM“sidenee, ba> a vote in tlui eloetion 
of nienil)i‘i*s of llie h'gislative assembl), altbou*^! tin* iiuui- 
Iter of the slaves in that state t'xceeds tbal of the free 
population. 

An arislocrartp therofori*, may be defined to l e ;i form of 
government in which the sv»\ereign power is di\ided among 
a number of persons h'ss than half lh«' adult males of the 
mdrn coiumiinity wlu‘re there is iml a class of sub;e<Ms or 
shiNcs, or th(; dnnthianf community wliere there is a class ul‘ 
subj(‘cts or slines. 

Soniolimes the word aristoeraey is used to signif}, not a 
form of government, but a class of pei-Mms in a slate. In 
this sense? it is applied mil mep ly to the ]ier.sons eompo.sing 
the sovereign bi^dy in a state of wliicli the government 
aristocratical, Init to a class or political parly in aii) state, 
whatever bo the form of its government. Win n there is a 
privileged order of persons in a. eoiiiuiiinit) lia\ing a title (»r 
eisil dignity, and wlien no persun, not belonging to this body, 
is admitted lo .share in the sover(?ign ]»u\ver, Ihisclc-s is often 
called tlio aristocracy, and the aristocratic party or class : and 
all persons not belonging to it are called the popular party, 
or, for shortness, the people. Under the.se eirciimslanees 
many rich persons wouhl not belong to the aristueralic (/lass* 
but if a change takes place in the c'instilulloii of llu; .state. 
I>> which the disabilities of tlie popular onler are renewed, 
and the rich obttiin a lar;^e sliure of the .sovereign jHAver, llnni 
the rich become the aritttucratic cUitta, as opposed to the 
middlt? ranks and the poor. This may be illu.slrated by the 
hi:>tory of Florence, in which state the wddd p<tpnlaui^ or 
popular nobles (as they were called), at onetime were oppos(?d 
to the aristocratic party, but by a c.hange in the cons.lilution 
became themselves the chiefs of the aristocratic, and the 
e.mnuies of the popular party. In England, at the present 
time, aristocracy, as the? iiatue of a class, is generally iipplie(l 
to llic rich, as opposed to tlie rest of the eomiiiunity ; bome- 


times, however, it is used in a narrower sense, and is re** 
strieted to the nobility , or meiubers of the peerage. 

The word aristorrary^ when used in this Imtt sense, may 
bo applied to an order of pi^'sons in states any form of 
government. Thus, the privileged orders in Franco from 
the reign of Louis XIV, to the revolution of l7eif,have oAon 
been culled the aristo^aoy, altfaougli the government was 
during that lime purely munarehieal ; ho a class of p«?rsons 
ha.s hy many historians been pTiued the arisbjcracy in aris- 
tocratical r(?publics as Venice, laid Home before the admi.s- 
sion of the plebeians to e(jua1 political rights : and in deimj- 
criitieal rcpuldics, as Alnens, Rome in later time.s, and 
I'Vance (luring a (lart of her revolution. It would thoreforo 
be an error if iiny person were to infer from the existence 
o|‘ an aristocracy (that is, an aristocratical class) in a state, 
that (lie form of governiiK’nt i.s tlierefcnxj aristocratical, 
lliongli in fact that might happen to be the case. 

Tli«‘ ii.se of tin? woi-fl uristff^acy l«» .‘dgnil’y a tdass of pe.r- 
snn\ never oc<*urs in tin* Greek writeiV'i, with whom it origi- 
nated, nor (as far as we are awan*) is it (’V(‘r employed by 
Macliiavelli and tlie reN ivei s of political science since the mid- 
dle ages ; :imoiig iiiodcM u \vnt»‘r> ofall parts »)fKun>pe this ac- 
ceptation has, ho\\(*V(?r, now become frc(p’ent and ehtablished. 

The word is likewise* of <«reek (.>rigin, and it. 

me.-ins, according to its etymology, a government of 
My the (bve.k lu-^toriaiis it is used as s\nou)mous with arts- 
; locracy, nor did it councn aii\ oifeiisiNO m(?atiing; aniimg 
modern nations, however, it generally has an (»pprohriMUs 
f)rce, and \\h(*n usi‘d, it ( "mnioiily implies that tlie w nter 
or ^p^.‘aker ilisap[)ro\ e^. of the goN erunn-nl or dishUes the 
I class of iiersons t<» which he appln • that name. 

'^^riiere is '.eurcel} an\ p ilitii al li'rm wliicli ha.s a iimre 
Vague and (I'a-i eating ‘•eusc f ha ii e/v’s/ocnfc// and tlu* his- 
torical or -Indent sImiiM la* caretijl to watcli uilli 

altc'.ifioii the Narialioiis in il-^ uu .ining : ub.stn-Njng, iirst 
whi'llier it iiu*.nis a foim ni g<i\ eniniciit or a cla>i.s ef [ler- 
*'ons : if it mean" a form of g..vermtient, whet li'.M* tin* '.\iii.Ie 
coiiimniiil}' is included, oi‘ wheibci* there i** alHi> a d.i**, of 
snhjecls <n' sla\e-: ii it rne ui" a class of persons, wlral i." 
tile princijile w hicli m.iki " them a jiolilical pail}', or on what 
grniuel they are j inti} oppo-eil to other ordei*" in the state. 
If ai(enti<»u e ii'il pai«l to Ihest* p.iiiil'., there is great danger, 
ill politie.il ttr lii-toric:il (Iis»-U""ii ms, ef cimfuti inling things 
e."-*(‘iitiall\ (lill’ereiit. .Hid nf drawling jiaralh*!-. I»etwe(‘ii go- 
MM'iunent-^, p irtie-, aiel "tah*^ -ociety, w hich re>riiibli* 

! each other eiil} in being calN*<l bv the same. name. 

It lius bei'ii lalel} proposed bx Mr. .\nstin, in Ids work 
I (Ui YV/c }*r> rt nt't‘ nf tonsi*llie term 

as ;i general name I'or go\ ernniciits in xvhiidi the sovereignty 
! belongs to sexeral iiei^oiis, that is, p) all go\eniuii*nis wlncli 
] are not m^marebics. Thcia* xxeiild, h«>N\4;Ver, be much un im- 
i veniiMjce in <li'\ lating so xx idely from the ('stubUibed ns;ig<. 

^ of Words, as lo mak«‘ democracy a kind of arislocracx and 
it appears that tlie Wi>rd republic Iras pr«»perlN the "cn-.e 
' rci|nired, being a geneial term iiiclinling both arisioc-r.icy 
, and democracy, ainl signifxing all ge\« rnim'iit.s \v bicb are 
^ not monarchies or devootisiiis. ( Si-e ./n/^/v/,// e/’ /*.V//o'o//o//, 
j Ibirt viii. ]). ‘i'ln, ami llie words Uiii'uiii.ic and Dkmo- 

; cu \ ( V.) 

} A It I S'rOOI'TON, nn lln'uian eloscly «ujjne<*ted 'lilli 
j an iiiiporiant event in /\fhenian history, xvhirh xx ill be mere 
I ])arlienlarly In'ated iimlei I he Ju'ad of H i ppiAs. We "hall 
j only stale hen*, that haxing e »nceix‘4‘d a mortal hatred 
I against i 1 ipparelju.s, sun of Ibsi.vlia' is ami brother of Hip- 
j)ias, who ln*l<l (he (yrauny of .Vtheiis ('J’hm'xd. i. ‘JO), he 
plott(‘d, in conjniK'tion with anotlier .\lhenian named liar- 
nioduis, llu' death of llie liruthei>, and s* cceerh'd in ellei'ling 
tin* miirdt*!' of Ilipiiarehns at the Panatiu'iiaie tehtixal, n.c. 
all. Ilarmoihns was slain on tlie spot ; Aristogitou lied, 
but Nv;is subse(|nently taken and put to dc'atli b) Ilijijna.s. 
After the cxtml.sioii of Ilippnis, wlicn the constitution of 
Atlicns was in-ought nearer to a deniocnicy, the memory of 
1 lariiiojlius and Anslogiton was honoured as that ot‘ niavi.j ps 
in tlieciinse of liberty. Bronze statues were (’reeled to tlmni 
in diirerent parts of Alh(?iis ; among olbers, by the coh'brattnl 
Praxiteles. ( Plin. xxxiv. H.) Xerxes, when lu? took possessii>n 
of Alliens, it.f. ISO, carrie<l olV tin? statues of Haniiodins and 
Aristogitoiu which ho sent to Susa. They wenj aftoi-NNards 
restored to the Athenians, when Susa fell into the hand." of 
Alexander, and in the time of Arrian they stood in tlie < (‘ra - 
miens at Athens. (Arrian, id. lli.) Various prhileges and 
iiiiniunities were conferred cm their desc.eiuUints : and flu ir 
exploit was regularly celebrated in song at the X^uiaflu naiij 
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festival (riiilostratus. Vt? Vit.Apnlhnii vii.2; ap. Meursius, 
Pisist. r. xiv.), and bocanie (wo instanoo a similar 

feolin;' in ibo frequent introdiietion of the lumios of 
llanqsieii and Sidnu) hi patrioUc toasts) a very favourite 
aubjoet tor Ibe songs, called scoUa (ttKoXut)^ with wliieh the 
Athenians enlivene<l tbofr festive parlios. One of these, 
composed by Oalhstraltts, is eommoidy prinitMl anioi^g tlie 
fragments of various authors at the end of the editions of 
Anacreon (see also Athenmus, xv. p. ri‘J5) ; and will be* 
found translated in Bland and MetivaliVs Anthology^ be- 
gfitining 

* ni wnsatli my swovd iu inyrllf l»oii»h/ 

The first stanza of this is ascribed by PisisL o. 

xiv., to Carcinus, With refor«‘nce to tiic ciisiimu and olhor 
proofs of the affection with which the iiiomorv uf Ilarmodius 
and Aristogitoii was regarded, sec Ari^tojdiimt s, /w/. TSG ; 
Ach, 5)80, &.C. Wc baie, however, the tcsUiuoiiy nf Tliucy- 
didcs, (an eiv ly and di>pas.siojiatc, thouuli iVoui liii^ polilicul 
opinions perliaps not a fiivoimihle, witness,) that the act of 
Jlarmodius and Aristogiton arose entirely out of a i)ri\ate 
<[iiarrel; and that, far fri>in elfeeting tin* iminodiale delixery 
ijf Athens, it made the sway i>f llippias jealous aiul seweri-, 
instead of mild anrl benefirent : and Herodelus sj)e:il;> t«) 
the same etteet (ni. 12‘J). 'I’liat tliis ini^.taki*, as t) the 
motives and merit of their action, was of early date, we may 
infer from Thncyd. \ \, .'i-l. Mitfonl (eh. vii. ^ a) e.xpresses 
ui\ t»pirikm that it was seclulnusly incnh'uled and f»stero(l 
by the party of the Alcnneoniihe, lla? tnu? exp(*ller> of 
llippias, with a view to tlu' lirnu r I '-tahlishment of thiMi* 
ow'ii power; a snppu>itioii ind in itself Hiipmhahle, hut un- 
supported on tlie I'art of tin' atill'nr h\ any referonces t<» 
nuthttrilics. (Thncyd. vi. a I, : Miifnnl, ch. v. a, cli. Mi. .*>.) 

AK.ISTOJAV('IfL]‘I, nr the hirth-wnrt tnlie of])laiit‘». 
consists of a small nmnlier of gi nna which ])rincipall\ 
inhahit the hotter parts of the wnrld. Tlr‘\ are in iiianN 
rases used medicinally on accniml of their tonie and stimu- 
lating pri»perlies ; and some of them aii» laqmted rrmi dii's 
for the bile of viMuanoim si'rpmjts. The di'^^inL:ni',hilm » ha 
racler.s of the order residi* in the ll«>wers, w liich luue in 
eorolhi, and are cjmstantly <li\ided into thn'o seLoiients : tin* 
iiumher of the cells of the fruit is also three or ^i\, and llie 
sluniens agret* in the same ternary character; the liiiil is 
always adhewent to the ealy\, or, as botanists S!i\, inferior. 
IMotwilhstaiiding the accoi'dancc* which thus exists la twri ii 
iirislolochico and moiioCi>t}liMlonous jdants in liie ternary 



Aritttolocliio*. 

1. A lirauch «f Aristolot liia sipho; 2. <»nc of itn fluwris cut 

ihi' bl.un. iis III list >Hittuin ; a cluHtorol stiiuit'iiii; 4. a wt-il- 

xovsol : 5 tho sum*' ml i»i>roKH to nl\»»w iti» nix t*fU« ; 6. a ■?. tt bwiI cut 

lltriMicIi to rtluov iIh» ntUiiitt! ouituyo in iw ulbumcii ; A. nil ombryo imii'h 


number oj^jfho part.^ of thdr tlowcra* their Btruclure is oilier • 
wise truly dicotylotlonous. Tho arraiigemeDt of the wootly 
mutter ol’ which their stem te coiniioscd is in longitudinal 
latea, surrounding a central pith, and suriwunded by hurU ; 
ut what is very emrions, these plates are not placed in 
concenlric circles like moat other exogenous plants, hut 
conlimie to increase uniforrhly and uninterruptedly as lomr 
as the plant gmwa. (See Lindley's IfttrodNcium to Untotifj, 
p. (ifi.) leaves are veiiuMl like those of dicotyledonous 

j)Uiuls, and the eml>ryo of the seed has two lobes.* 

^I'he most common plants of this singuhu* order arc tin* 
diffcivnl speci<?s of asanim, or, as the gardeners c-all them, 
asarabacca; little stemless plants w ith dingy-brown llowcrs 
hidden among the loaves. This colour, which is hir from 
common in plants, a]ipear.s chai judcristie of the whole order, 
for even in tnoso specurs w hich have yellow llowers, a brow n 
slain seems to he mixc<l with the col* air so as to change it. 
or brown si>ot.-i an.* scattered over the surface. Tla* luost 
remark:! hlo spi*cies !>1’ the genus Aristolochiir are th.»v«- 
winch, in many of tin* tropical parts of America, excili* the 
wonilcr ol tra sellers hy the gigantic size or grotesqm* ap- 
pearance of till* llowcrs, such as A. rymhi/ortK the Ix r.ler 
ofwho-e caiw resembles one' of the lappets of a N(/rni;m 
W'timan's cap, ami mcaM;i*es «:e\en or ciglit indies in Iciii^lli 
Pntn/tif'iil vol. x\iii. t. 15-^13), and J. c/ ./■/// • 

/Inp-ii and ,jL'/ga/i/c(/, the tiowers of wdiich are from lifteiMi l.i 
sixteen inches aciais^, and are large enough to form honnets 
for lndi:iii cliiidreii. 

AKISTOLOl iriA, Mld)l(b\L USKS OF. The 
most valuable of ibi* species is ibo A, SfijK'nturta^ wliicli 
grows ill N'orili America, diielly in Virginia, and hence 
IS ciilled A irginiuii snake-root. Tlioiigli Ibo whole root is 
used, the rootlels are more powerful than the soHfl root. 
Tlie'O coiisi-t of a large portion of woody lihre ami gummy 
mailer, which lia\e no virtues, along with some resin, bitter 
i‘.\ I raci i\ e, and a little essential or volatile oil, on which 
princi[)les it.-, \irtnes de]u'iid. It (*ommunieutos its }ir«» 
pt-rlK's lo \raii.'r and to ulcoliol, which are employi'd as 
the mrans of exi ricling thmn, hy tbrming an infusion ora 
tiiicluje. DeeiM lion should iie\ er be employed, as the In al 
<lii\es (►!!* the x jklai ile oil. 

ItN odour and lasli* resemble valennn, angi*lien, and 
(‘ampbor. In its action on tin* human .system it most 
neai l\ appro, aches to camphor, but its eifecls are more pi'i* 
maiienl. li obiclly inllueiues the nervous system, and 
soi'iiis to ac t most iK'iiericially in those cases where tlu* 
capillaries, either from not rcceixing an adecpiatc su])pl\ of 
bli'od, or of nervous energ), are incapable id* lu'oducing 
u]ion the hloofl those changes, which form st?cretions in the 
gland^, the skin, and »jth(‘r sicreting surfan.'S, or which are 
essential iVf!i the inaiiitonanco of a siifliciont. degree of \ital 
action ill evi'ry part of the body. The diseases or disordered 
states of the sxstem in whicdi it may he advantageously em- 
ployed can, therefore, he easily inferred. 

In protracted fo\ers. wlieibei* of a continued or inti*r- 
mittent kind, it is often eminently serxiccahle. In those 
cases of euntiimed fever, which do not assume a very active 
character, hut run on to a lengllu ncd period, commonly 
calh*d Itptr nervous f(*\er, it is preferable to every other 
agi-nt, and may either he used alone, or in conjimetion W'itli 
cinchona hnrk, or some of its pn'parationH. IJence, under 
till* title, of fluxliam's tincture of hark, it is very niiudi 
Used: hut a safer mode of administration is that of an in- 
fiisirin of the .serpentaria. to which sulphate of ijuinino, and 
orange-peel, or other aromatic, may he added; as recom- 
mended under Acjuk (V^ol. 1., p. 227). 

In cniptiM? or exantlieniatons fevers, such as small-pox 
and measles, when the eruption is imperfectly .formed or 
threatens lo recede, an occurrence always heiokeinng great 
danger, and indicating much feebleness in the powers of 
the systinn, serpentaria is an invahuilile agent. 

Ill the sore throat of scarlet fever, or in otlier affections of 
the throat, w'lu?re gangrene is to bo apprehended, from the 
depression of the vital ])owors, .serpentaria, given inlc'rnnlly, 
and used as a gargle, alone, or wiUi tincture of capsicum, is 
more likely to prevent so serious a termination than any 
other medieine. Iii none of these diseases should it be ex- 
hibited till after the bowels have boon thoroughly cleared 
oat hy proper purgative medicines. But there are other 
diseases, not attended with fever, in which serpentaria is ex- 
tremely u.seful. In that form of indigestion where no in- 
ilamniatory state of the mucous membrane of the stomuclx 
exists, and whero the skin is harsh and dry, scrpeiiluria 
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olono, or better with aulphato of quinine, is eminently scr- 
vieeable. Ou tbo same principle, in tho state torpor or 
exhaustion to which Utcrary persons are subject, from lunjj- 
contituiccl or intent$o mental exertion, this combination is 
hi uglily useful. 

In Aniepca,thc infusion or tincture of serpentaria is some- 
times taken every morniiifi; in damp aguish situations, to pre- 
vent inlerinittents. It in likcjvnse said to ptovc useful ih the 
tivatrnent of a kind of pleurisy accompanied with great 
iliM-amrenient of the biliary system, of frequent oodurrence in 
autumn, among persons exposed to tho exhalations of the 
marslies in Ainoricu. 

This species, and several others, both in America, and 
the liast and West Tndii's, are inucli employed as antidotes 
against ihc l)ite nf serpenls; and hence the name snake*- 
rout Dr. IJaneoek states, that the (piaco, used by tho South 
Anierieans in sneli cases, beltmgs to this tribe. 

A RISTO'MKNKS, a rdtfnarUahle piTsonage of anlient 
Ciivoce, who holds a middle place between tlu- mythic age; 
and tin; conimcucenient of history. As of the Spanish na- 
tional hero, the Cid, or our own Richard the Lion hearted, 
so we have an outline, probably a i‘orr<‘<‘t «ine, of his life, but 
TiIUmI up with exaggerated facts ami fictitious advent urc^, 
wliich the iniuslrels of a riule age* never fail to attrih’ile to 
tho^e whom popularity or notoriety renders fitting subjects 
for popular songs. 

cifthe early history ofMessenia we know little. A race 
of kings descended from ( 'respliontcs, the Ili.-racleid leader 
to whom that dist net. <»f INdoptainesn', was allotted, go\ erned 
the eoimtry, until, not very long aln.r the of 

L\eurgus, a series of disputi'S and skirmishes arose on 
the hordta-s of Messcnia ami Laciniia, \\hi<'l> ga\e rise 
to ji confirmed hatred, rrompliil h\ this feeling, niih- 
oiit declaring war, and IikUmmI with sludii'tl >e»*ri‘cy, the 
nieii ol* S]iarta hound iheniseKi-s by oatli iii*\er to ri‘- 
tiirn Iiouui until iVle'*seuia was shIxIkciI ; ami they com 
nu'iici'd the contest by a midiii-jhl atta<-U on Am[»heia, a 
frontier town, wirndi they tool,, ami pnt tin* mhalntanls to 
tin* swonl. Tliis was the <‘ommom*fmeMt of what is called 
tlu* 11 r.'^t ]\1 esse Ilian war. 'Dn; ehron. of these* event':, 

whiih in 1ht*ms<dves are half fahiil«)ns, nmst ol' course 
be uncertain, and we <*an only givi* the date'^ ol' the e(ni- 
llietmg systems of New ton ami Ulair, without pronouncing 
any judgment upon iheio. The lornuT phn es the capture 
of Amphoia «.c. ; the laller, n.i;. 7 1.1. I'nder ivvo 

able princes, Kuphaes and Arislodeimis, tin* iMc'-senians con- 
tinued the war for tvv4‘iily >ears with various sm*cess ; but 
in the end they w<‘re o\(*r powered, ami treated with great 
rigour, d’hey horc the >oke for twenty five years (Newton, 
lliirty-iiine Riair); at the mid of which a irwv generation 
had grown up, high-spirited, impatimit of their uatauial hu- 
miliation, and of the tyranny of their Spartan masters. In 
Aristomenes, a young man of the royal blood, a haider 
was found qualified to command both their alfcctiou ami 
respect. Endowed with priuleiice as \vell as courage, he 
refused to move until assured ()f extmnal support, of w hich 
the antieiit jealousy of Areiulia and Argos towards llu‘ir 
fonnirlablo neighbour, Sparta, gave good hope ; and those 
states proved hearty in the, cause. The revolt is dated by 
Pausanias (iv. 15) thirty-nine years after the end of llit* first 
war (O/. xxiii. 4), h.c. r.ri.> (Newton places it in fifi"), and 
the first battle w'as fought at a place called Dera?. If was 
obstinately contested, and each parly claimed the \i<-fory ; 
but even thi.s doubtful issiuMvas i-ncouragmiient to the Mes- 
senians. Aristomenes performed mort* than one man seemed 
aide to do, and his countrymen ollererl to him the regal dig- 
nity. This he deolincMl ; accepting howevtir (undt.*r the title 
of rieroKpdnop) the sohi direction of niilifarv alfairs. 

Upon thi.s he undertook a singular enterprise, ‘ thinking it 
important above all things, by scaring the Laecdteiiionians 
in tlie outset, to bceomc im>re terribh; in tln*ir eyes for the 
future.’ Jle entered Sparta (an uiiwalled town, and there- 
fore of easy, access) by night, and Hiispended a shitdd upon 
the temple of Athenu of the Rrazen House, inscribed, ‘ Aris- 
tomcncjs to the goildess, from the spoil of tlu? Spartans.’ 

The year after the battle of Devts a second engagement 
took place at a village called the Boar’s Tomb. The Mes- 
seniaiis were supported by auxiliarievS froiii Elis, Argos, 
Nieyoh, otul Arcadia; the Laced minonia ns by Corinth and 
two minor cities. Tluwe was a chosen band of eight) Messe- 
nians who forim*d a sort of body-guard to Aristomenes, aivl 
fought around him ; and to their exertions principally tho 
Messenian legends ascribe the victory gained on this occa- 


sion. At their bead Aristomenes attacked and routed, after 
a hard fight, the flower of tho Spartan troops ranged round 
their king, Anaxanrler. T.ieaving it to others to improve 
this success, ho led his companions from point to point, 
wherever the enemy scesflied most incUned to^.make head ; 
and finally achieved so complete a victory, that the 
dtemoriians ‘ tied without sliamo, no longer Waiting for ono 
another.' Aristomenes lost hii^ shield in a very odd way in 
the pursuit (SCO Pans. iv. 16, or Historical ParaiUh^ i. 
p. 41), and W€^ might conjecture fnnn tho storjs that tho 
Messenfans, pressing too eagc?rly, re<’f*ivcd a chock. 

Tho war was continued in a scries of predatory incursions* 
in the course of w hich some romantic adventures arc told 
of Arislomene.s, ii.c. 004. (RIair, 082.) A thinl pitched battle 
was fouglit at Mcgaletajilirus (the Groat Diifh), in which 
tho treachery of Arisfocrate.s, prince of Orchoniouns in 
Arcadia, and commander of the Arcadian ai]xiliar)e.s, who 
was hrihi'd by the Liueda'inouians, Icil to tlic entire de- 
fcaf of the Messeiiiaiis. So gi*(‘jit ri ruuubcr were slain, 
that ‘ having iKdbrc expected to he<*omc masters instead 
of .siavrs nl’ the Laredjenioniaiis, they now gave up o\eit 
the hnpi* of safi'ty.' Arislomenos found himself too weak 
to mnintuiii his gn)Uinl iii tin* open field, or even to de- 
ltoid the iiiliind forts: mid he w illulrew w ith lii.s folloW'ers 
lo the strong hold of Kira m.-ar iht* seu, abandoning to tbo 
Lacediemouiaiis all tin* eouutr) e.xeept a strip of laud along 
this <«>ast, liidd by tho Pyliaiis and Melhonmans. From 
I'ara he kept up a w ar of eoiistant inenrskm uloug the Laco- 
nian honh*r, carrying oil' agrk-ultunil produce and prisoners 
boih from l/acoiii.i ii-.elf, and from Messenia, now occupied 
h\ ilu* Lai'cdiuiiiouiaus. At last the Ln<*edicm<mians were 
ohligcfl to ]iroliihil the niUivalioii not only of Me.ssc*nia, but 
({f the borders of Laconia, * tilling the land rather for 
those who wen* in Kira tluiii for Uiein-'clvcs,’ 

'Miis eompclled Ilu* Messciiians to sj‘ek flieir .spoil in nu’iro 
flistaiit e\< iir‘'ious, lu one of which .Vrisl(Miicues was taken 
prisoin r, and I'asl, w..ii sc\eral of his coiiipanion.s, into a pit 
called (.’cailas ; such was the name of a placid into which 
criiiiiniils at a lati r pi*rio»l Wi‘rc thrown at Spurt j. All hur 
Arislona'iU‘s \u*re kilb’d h\ the fall. For tliree dav.s he lay 
waiting tin* slow appro. ndi of death: at tho end of that lime, 
his cyos lu iiiM, a(*^•ll'^t^lnlcd t.» the dim light, he saw a fox 
attracit'd by tin* dead ho(lii‘s. The* idea of (wcapo then 
.suggested itself: he caught ihe fox. and allowing it liberty 
enuiigh to chouM* its own pith, was (*onducled along n 
narrow p:i-^age lermiuatin'.r in a cvi-x iia^ just wide enough 
to admit the annual, lie* eiilargetl the Opening with his 
hands, and returned to Kira. The news of his escape soon 
spread abroad ; hut tlu* tab* wis so singnfar that the Lace- 
diemonians refused to <*redit it, until the rout of a body of 
Corinthians, with gn’al slaughter, on their march to join in 
the siege of Kira, eoininced them that ‘ Aristomenes, and 
no other, had *lone this.’ After this exploit, he olfeivd 
for the second time to the Ithomtcan .Jupiter tho sacrifice 
called hecalomphoiiia, a rite peculiar lo the Mosseniuus, and 
])crforined by lliose who hail slain a hundred men in battle. 
In tile course of the war ho had occasion to perform it a 
third time. 

In the elevontli year of tlu* siegti of Kira, the fulfilment of 
an oracle warned A ristomcnes f hat the contest could not lx; 
mucli longer prot ringed. Tlu? Messenhins.werc in posses- 
sion of some* mystic*al tn*asuia*, w hich, if ju-esorved, .so it wa.s 
said by oracles, would ensure tho ultimate r€?st(»ration of 
their national exis!<*nce. 'I’liis Aristomenes buried secretly 
in the most desolate ]nirl of Mount I'hoine, hoping that the 
gods who had luth<*rlo favoured them wajuld watch over this 
tlu^ last deposit of the hopes of his count ryinen. One stormy 
night, when the vigilance of the Mi's?- *niau sentinels was 
lulled 1>\ the violence of the tempest, and by the know- 
ledge that Aristomenes. confined by a wound, was unable 
to exereise his usual superirili*nclencc, the Spartans, warned 
by a deserter, took possession of tlie walls. When tho 
alarm was given, tho Messenians fh?w lo i rms, and for 
three days maintained po.ssession of the place. At length, 
bein^ ovcnnaU^hcil in numbers, and exhausted by constant 
fighting, they found it necessary to abandon the place. 
A ristomenes collected the survivors, tind placing their women 
and children in the mhlst, demanded, by signs, a free pas- 
sage. The Spartans oncnexl their ranks rather than en- 
counter the onset of sucli an enoiny reduced lo desponitiou. 

The remnant of the Messenians took shelter with their 
faithful friends, tho Arcadians. , Bent on avenging Iiis 
country, Aristomenes selected 600 men of approved courage. 
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an«l, in prosoncc of ihc* Arcjidians, asked if they were ready 
to die with him, to 4 ))>tiun that end. All assented, and he 
disrlo«;t'd his plan, which was to assault Sparta by night, 
wliih* Iho army was still absent, and, if they could get pos- 
session of I ho cit y, to hold it as a pledge for tlie* restoratbii 
of ihoir own lantl ; if not|f.lo meet a glorious death. Time 
hundred Arcadiaiw voluiiteered to join them ; but the enter- 
prise was frustrated by the traitor Aristoorates, who sent 
iuielliiicnce of it to Spaifta. This time,, however, hie perfidy 
w as detected, and be w as stoned by his indignant eonntry- 
mon. The Meseenians, invited to join in the execution, 
looked towards Attstomencs. who sat weeping, w ith liis c?yes 
fixed on the ground; and ^Ye may infer, tlii>ngh it is not .so 
staled in the story, that according to the old legend they 
withliold their hands. 

Idle remnant that escaped from Kira, joined by the Mes- 
soniiinsof P}los and Atclhom*. enhiirated in a body, intend- 
ing to >ook tlie rich isl.and of Sarclmia, and they l•e^|lleste(l 
An^toinencs foput hiuisclf at their bt?ail. Tins he declined, 
sning, that he Wimhl never cease to war against the 
Laccdicinoniiius. and that he was sure some mischief would 
he continually accruing to them at his hands. In this { 
ii(ipc lie waft disappointed. l>i\magctus. prince of ialysus 
in n bodes, being advised by an orinde to man-} the danghler 
of tlie bravoMt man in Greece, selected Aristomeiies as 
uuqucstionablv deserving that title. Aristomcnos went with 
his daughter to Uhodo-s, where he ihi’d, ungratified in his 
wish of striking another blow at Sparta. The ex|di)ils of 
Ari>tomoiies formed tho siihjcct ol'a poem by Rliiaims, in 
whi<*h the hero made ns conspicuous a ligun* as AchilK's in 
the poem of IloiiuT. (Paiisan. h»)idv i\ . r», &,c.. ; Milford, 
i\. 1 : Ihshirif o^ 

A IlISTO'l’lI AN KS, a ca’lebrated couiic piiet of Alhcii •, 
foil oi’ INulippus, or IMnlippide.^ ; liis lir>l jdav wa-- evhihilcd 
on tlie Athenian stage* n.r. 1-7, and I '-l, n.r. ;Vsm. 

si'i-ni'^ every n*a>on to heiievt* lliat Ic* .v.i a native of 
Ai‘ sens, tlinugli Suidas hring-i him I'inin In- i>land I'fj 
and utlnns (Vom .T!gniii. where lio < . rtainly p**^- | 
sc-'«od home ]n*operly. tSer Smda.s, ' Ii»r tlie | 
varioU'i opinions as to the place of Ins hnlh.) lie Iiarl ihro'* | 
.veiirt, who'e naim*s ari* recordeil. Ol Ins pi ival - In^lorv, (he | 
tew facts which have been tr.msmitleal an* of lilile moment, j 
Thmigh the period during wlsieli in* lived was full oj' irans- i 
iirtioijs of great imj»"rtim-e in tl’.e e\<'n!lol liistciy of 
Greeie, A ristophaiie- dnt^', Hot appear to have heen a«‘ti\el\ 
iiigaged in any ol‘|.lii*m. Jlis life, m feel, w.i^ entirely de- 
viled to hleralure, and llie numermi'. jilav whleh we know 
hull to have produced prove tii it his allenlion could 
hi i‘ii oecupied vvilli lilth? else. lie tin- only w riter of the 
old comedy of whom we have au\ coiisiderahlc remains, and 
il is eln<*lly ihruiigh his works that wearealde f(* form an i»pi- 
iiioii respt?cting this partieular specie of drainatii; coin])o^i- 
tioii. The writers of the oltl e line. ly '^omv tunes hr.nighl ihmI 
clnirai'ters, wjllioiil even a change of naun*, n})on the stage. 
At tirsf. sight, tlie power lliu - as>iim(‘d hy them seems of a 
ii.itnre iiieonipatihlo w ith tin; peaec- and si'cmity ofsocieti, 
lint in ivahly it w’ns not gnailer than Unit possessed hy 
tho public journals of iht? proM-nl day. 'I’he <omlc wrilto*, 
in tact, iniiy he cnisidered to have NU])plied the ])lace of thi* 
journalist of niodorn limes: hut with far inferior etli’ct, as 
the limes, at which the phiv-. vven* r<‘()rescnted, W(*re at 
consalerablc intervals, and they could only he witnc'.sed hy 
a hinitod nninher. \\’e believe, too, that they followcil ra- 
ther than led the opinions of the pnhlic, an<l that they did 
liitlo more than give a more ]iointeil expression ami a 
sonio’.vhat wider circulation to the npiiiioii already enter- 
tained of the individual vvluuii they saliri/i il, or of the class 
whom they held U]v to ridicule. Neither an? we im lined to 
allow that they o\ercis«?d much influence on the Athenians, 
or over lod to any important decision. It was the orator, 
and not iUo comic writer, ‘who wieUlod at will tho ficrci? 
demo<‘ra<*y* of Athens. 

iVnstophaiios was the author (>f fifty- fiiiir comedies (Siii- 
das), of which eleven have been pre'-ervod. Suidas enu- 
merates tlie Hainc pla>s that we now possess, and mentions 
11 .) others a-i being extant. In the fourth year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. n.c. I*.!?, the poet brought out his first play, 

, eiitilled JvairifXMf;, holding up to public contempt the cha- 
racter of tlu* speniUhrifl ; and next year ho produced the 
lia'tifhniiuis, ii\ which he attacked in no tneas'UTed terms 
the demagogue (Jloeii, ami the constituted authorities of 
Athens: of these ydays wo tH»ssess only a few fragments. 
Ilis severe treatment of Cleon in the Puoyloniun^ is Said to 


havo cattfied tho demkgotftte to question the right of Aris- 
t^hanes g^bo consld^d acitisoti of Athens. Aristophanes 
vt^tis tried, end came off vicitorious by repeating the two 
verses .][>nt into Jhe mouth of Telemachus by Homer, when 
he was asked whotboj^lke was the son of HlysseS: ‘ My 
mother, -ropHes TcI^ii[hilbhtTS, ‘ says so, but I know not ; for 
nopotson ever yjfVws sure as to his parentage.’ iOdyas, i. 
215,) This story, which is told in an anonymous llfo of 
Avistophatuiif as to the quotation from Homer, is ratlii^r u 
ridii’ulou! 

In 125, during the sixth year of the Peloponnesian war, 
he gained tho first pri/o in a contest with Eupolis arul 
Craliuus: his play was cntitlSa ihe Acharnutns^ in which 
ho rccoiumcndod to tho Athenians the ciiuSe of peace, a.H 
openly and as strongly as the nature of the people wdiotn ho 
addressed would permit. The scene lay chielly in Acharn», 
one of the dctm\ or small towns, Of Attica; and the object ho 
had in view was pointed out by introducing on the stage the 
rustic Dicieopolis, who, disapju-ov ing of the obstinacy of his 
follow-citizens, had coucludcd with the Spartans a separate. 
]>caco, ami is exhibited in the full enjoytiieiit of its fruits. 
I'lie result of the opposite line of conduct is shown in 
(la? siifieriiigs of LaiiiiK bus, who is exposed to the want of 
jibe first Meci‘.ssari(\s of life, and writhing under severe 
I wounds received in tlu* field of battle. There is one scene 
; ill particular which is full of that comic humour, for which 
Aristophanes is so distinguished. It is a sort of Am<nba*an 
ilialoguo between l.aniaclius and I )iereopolis. The com- 
mands of the former are tliose of a man preparing for a 
campaign; the responses of Dica'opolis are those of a per- 
son making read} for a convivial entertainment. This play 
eonlains a hiiu-r satin? on Pericles for his aUaclunent to 
Aspasia, and at the sanu* tinu* a strong testimony to the 
I vigour and eloqiUMU'i' of tliis great niau. (ylr/m/vi, 524-5 d l.) 

I Ari-lophancs had already made the demagogue Cleon 
I writhe under his satin?; hut it was not till n.C. 424 that 
I lie poured forih upon him tlu? full measure of his wratli. It 
j wa'. in that vear that he prodiieed the Kmgfffs\ or, as Wii*- 
land more aptly dc.*'ign.ite.‘, it, the IkmngogiiPf:, the most 
I valuable, perhaps, of all his extant plays. He liidd up 
hefore the ..\thenian jieople a faithful picture of their own 
iliarach r witli a boldness whiidi wi* caimot hut ailium*, 
kiiowiim-, Hn we do, that they allowed any one to he brought 
upon th(‘.slaiie excejit themselves. Athens is reprosentcil as 
a house, and its master is a stupid old gentleman, Oemos 
Nicias and Demosthenes are Ins slaves, and (deoh 
his eonfiilential servant, or slave-driver; Agorocritus, a 
sausage' ."ellijr, is t.ho person wliose destiny it is to subvert 
the demagogue. Thus the dramatis pcrsoiuo are few, and 
the plot, is perhaps still more meagre. It consists of hunii 
hating pietiires of (deon, and a succession of proofs to De- 
mos that this favnurite .servant is wholly unworthy of t/ie 
\ trust and confidence reposed in liim. A» an historical 
I dueuiiieiif, however, this play cannot be too highly valued, 

I as I'urnisliiiig a strong and faithful picture of one of the 
' most singular nations of aiiti^iuily. It gives by no means 
a favourahli* view of llic?ir eharaeter. Demus is irritable, 

I jealiuis, full of suspicions, a prey t«> s*iper.sti lion, fickle in 
iiis opinions, and inconstant in his pursuits ; a curious mix- 
ture of acuteness and hliiulncss, of insolence and servility. 
It is •^aid that im oiu? w.is found with sufllcient hciwo to 
art tlu* part of ( Icon, or to make a mask to rc?prc8cnt him, 
and lh.it A risttiphane.s was himself obli.ged to appear on 
tlu* st;igi* in that charac ter with his face merely painted. 

I d’iu.' A’;//g///.v was tho first play that Aristophanes brought 
• 'll the stagt? ill ills own name. There arc many touches in 
Aihutlimils ./o//w 7y«//, as Milford remarks, sfroiigly roseiu- 
hliiig tlie most striking traits in the character of Demos, 
the personification of tho Athenians. 

Ne.\t yt*:ir, n.c. 423, he produced another play, tlie 
Chnfth, which only gained tho third prize, though in later 
liiu(?.s it lias acquired a iioloricty which it docs Hot seem to 
havo enjoyed at first. This arose, probably', from an idea, 
first started by yElian in one of his gossiping Btories, that it 
was a main cause of the condemnation of Socrates (see 
also one of the Greek arguments to the play) ; hut when it 
is known that the philosopher survived the satire of tlm 
poet for upwards of twenty years (So<*rates died ».c. 399), 
nothing more is required to prove tho untenable nature 
of such an opinion. Still it is probable enough that this 
play may have done serious injury to the true character 
of Socrates among the populace of Athens. It coiitaiiiH 
a powerful and severe attack on the schools of the sopliists, 
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a mB of plijlotopheYt who * could mako tho wdfM appear 
the bettor reaHoa;V but nothing, in our judgment, oan 
justify the personal attack which the poet makes on So- 
crates, whose cliaraotor, as far as .we can Ibrm an opinion 
of it, was very different from that which is represented in 
the play. The plot is simple. and clear; it is wrought up 
in a masterly style by a variety of comic Hficidents, and the 
characters are full of humour. Strepsiodes is ^.most pro- 
minent ; his rusticity strangely contrasts with'jpe pedan- 
try of the sophists. His son has ruined him by his extra- 
vagance, and he is willing to have recourse to any plan, 
however unprincipled, which he thinks likely to extricate 
himself from bis ei^harrassmcnis. llo imagines that ho 
has discovered u roswurcc in tho school of Socrates, by the 
sophistry and chicanery of wliosu doctrines ho expects to 
he relieved from the dunning of his creditors. IIo prej»r'nls 
litmseU* before the phil(iso|mci\ whom he fliuls kUKpciidod 
aloft in a basket; and the wholo dialogue which fulhnvs he- 
tween two characters so forcibly oontrasted is <*oncfi\od in 
the very best style of tho author. At last, however, Sirep- 
siades is convinced that his genius docs not lie in that 
direction, and he determines to send his son Plicidippidcs to 
benefit by the pliilosophcr'a iiistniclions. C.’ratinus, whom 
Aristophanes in his Knights hud rci)rc.s<*ntt!d us sunk into u I 
slate of dotage, gained the viclory over the ('Inmls. The! 
youth makes great proficiency, which he shows in Ijis deal- [ 
ings with liis creditors and liy healing his fui!»cr, and llien J 
trying to convince the old gcntleniun Hint it is all vii^ht. The 
play closes with Strepsiiuhvs setting fire, to the M-hool-hoiise 
of Socrates (tpporriirn'ffunr), and burning out ull the disciplt's : 
n significant hint, whieh, coii]>Ied with the cunclnding versos 
of the play, was w<*ll calculated to raise* ji ndigious porsccu- 
fion against Sueratos. This play was caricatured hy Kupolis, 
but it did not prevent tlui jioct from lahtiuring to improve 
his first idea, and it i.s proha Idy tin* amended copy wliich 
\V(i now possess. (S(?o tliis point discussed by VVicland, ./A/. 
]\Jns. ii. 2; and by Ilcrniaun, Pnef. xix. : see also tlie 
f-Vom/j of Aristophanes, by F. (1. Wch’ker. ) 

In 13. c. 422 appeared the //h.s/;.v, an attack upon tho 
jurisprudence of Athens, le\clled ( hicfly at lliat immcnius 
class of (dtizens who gained a livelihood by cNcculing the 
ollicc of i/ZciiA'/ — an (dlice somewhat rcsi*mi)liug that of our I 
Westminster special jur\mcu ; hut the paralh l, to l»e com- ! 
plcte, would rcnjnire that the same special jurjmeii shoiiid 
be almost daily in attendance, and sliould he eag<-r t<i di * 
charge the duty. 7‘heri* (Mimol he said to h(> any plot. 
i*hilotdeon is described as ab^ohitcdy phrcu'.icd with that 
lassioii of which all his <‘ounlrvmcn partook a tastt' lor 
iligatioii and frequenting the courts (d‘ law. His son 
IMelycleon endeavours to rcchum him ; but force, iKM ^-unsion. 
and argument, arc all tried in vain. The son i< nearly driven 
to despair by the obstinacy and prejudices ui' his fuiier, and 


appeared first in a.o. 40d, and again twenty years afterwards, 
B. c. 3Bd. does nut beluPBr' comedy, nor 

does it appear to have any roferonce to political subjetrls, 
being intended probably to vindteufe tho cop duet of Pro- 
vidence In iU ordinary distributions of wealth, and to show 
the great tendency of riches to oerrupt the morals of those 
who possess them. The choral parts of the Vlutus arc lost, 
or at least do not exist, ami it contains no Parabii^is. Tho 
other phiys which have been preserved aj-e the Peuca (ji.e. 

ThiismnphoriasufifC (h.c, 411), an attack on Euri- 
pides, in which llic plot is better managed ihuu in most of 
the other plays ; Lyrntmie (u.c. Ill); EciUmazmcp 
3')2). 

Aristophanes is rlistingui.shod by the exuU'ranco of hU 
wit, his inexhaustible fund of comic liuniour. and the Attic 
purity and great simplicity of bis language. lie introduces, 
when it suits his purpose, cveu y variety of dialect, coins nc'w 
expressions for the u<‘casion, makes hud puns without c<*osing, 
and displays, at (he same time, all the riches and beautu's (d 
the Oreek language*. Jt uiu.st be confussecl, hovveier, tinif 
his wit is ficfpicntly of a kind which (‘annut be ndibhert 
hy tlio taste <»(' the present age, partly heeaiibC his allu.s:ons 
are sometimes ncccbsanly obscure, and p irtly, also, because 
they ar<i gros.«^ly (d)sceue. lmlet.*d, tin* indecem^y of lij.n 
allu-iious and iht? imlflicaey of Iun expresNions can onl\ l>e 
excused hecaine ji \\ ua the lault. oi' liie time and people 
among whom In* h\ed, and others were probably woi-'^e tliaii 
himself. ''I’lii* e\aei rank which lie ought to hold among 
anlietil <'omic writer-^ it is dillicull to assign, as none o( ! la ir 
entin? Works liave been pr.\-er\«*d; hut. if we are niehoed to 
Ini-t llie jinlgm'-Ml ‘4 JMul.itch, lie was in every re.spe4 i lu- 
leiior to Meii.HiiliT, i\. p. eil. lleisk.) I'lalo, 

I liow'cver, is said to have had a iiieli admiration of Anstn- 
plumes, and ree mimetided iln- pi*ru-al of his jilavs to Diu 
nvsius the voiiiiger as the be-t modit of .'uvjuinng the ]iiiiu v 
<*f tin* Altic dialeet. So l«nid. indeed, was IHalo of his 
Wfirks, (hat tliev are said (.> have heou ibund uiidm* his 
pillow alter lus ilcalli, (/ //. j{fi<*n}j'n.) 

'Idle plavs of A n^tojdiancs. e-|)ei i:dl\ in th<‘ (diorid parts, 

; often contain jia-^-ages ol’ great ]u.clical lu'ani v, hui his suh- 
, jecl did Mot. all ivv -mb ellorts to la? either li«‘queot or of 
I any great length. Wo doid)!, iiidi*ed, it lio was e,ipal>le of 
any continued ellort of this desi'ription, as we oh-^mve a kind 
o| iiAOck solemuity ill luo^l of | he poolical parts: ami iie 
<'ou]d not long reliairi from a joke, or ^oiue oblique stroke of 
satire. Where Aristophaue.s appe.irs to ho spi-akiie.; iii hi-i 
own person, la* isthe aovoc.ite of mor.ditv . and liie uii p.u mg 
censurer of tin? gro-ii imd di ‘jr.nliog hiiluts* of many ol hn 
counti'Vmen. He was .i fiieiid to pe-.wi*, ;nul, to his rredii, 
the enemv (d’t'lc on. Tim real test of Ins (diara<*ter must b * 
tlie fYoz/.'/v. Wo do ii'i! ‘- 1 * 1 ' liow it is possible to esu ooi ibi- 
(diaraclei- of SoiTal' S, and at the ^amc time to behi*v«' li< \\ 


at last falls upon a scheme which promises to i*xlricate him - 
from his difficulties. He proposes to (vuivert his luniM* lulo ; 
a court of justicci and to suptdy it, with all suitahh* pomp. ; 
TJie old gentleinan is pleased with the .s«dieme, an<l tin* I 
theft of a Sicilian cheese hy a luuiso-dog enables him to 
put it into immediate oxecul ion. To understand thi.s jikiv ! 
requires a minute actjnainlancc with tho manners of tin.* | 
Alhoiiians, and also with their judici.il system. This play ■ 
furnished Hacinc with the iilc.iofhis l^/aiifritrs. 

Tho plav of the Umts was exhibited, ji.c. Ill, in tho 
seventeenth year of the Peloponnesian war, ami during fin* 
ohsencoof the Salaininia, an official shiji which w us despatched 
to bring back Alcibiades from Sicily. (Thucyd. vi. ;>;i. St*e 
Alciiiiadks.) Nearly every writer on this play, we believe, 
has found it almost impossible to say what i** tlm K*ading 
idea of the plot; and con.sequcnlly many critics have pro- 
nounced an unfavourable ojiinion on it. In tlu; Transactions 
of the Royal Academy of Scicnc(*s of Horlin (l s27) tlu'ie 
is an essay by Suverii on tin; Birds of Aristophanes, (he 
object of which is to demonstrate that the key to the true in- 
terpretation of the play is only to 1-c found by reforriiig to 
tlie date of the exhibition and the mis.sion of llie Salaininia. 
We understand that Mr. AV. Ilauiiltoti is preparing a trans- 
lation of Suvern's essay. 

In B,c. 406 appeared the in which Aristophanes 

attacks, with little generosity, tlio pOct Euripides, who had 
lately died. Bacchus descends to the infernal regions in 
search of a good tragic writer, and after listening to a trial 
of skill between ufischylus and Euripides, decides that tlio 
merits of the former ore far superior to those of the latter. 
The best of his other extant ^vorks is the Plutus^ which 


A) i.^toph.incs was an h-iic-l man. All tiic L*\phui.i! * .n ■. 
and upohigii*'^ with rc-prci lo ibis <-xhd)iii->n uf So'-ian*. 
appear to us uu'^atisra/loiy. Proh ilily, like many wit'^ ..T 
Ills own ami suh.si*qiu‘nl ages, Ari-tojUianes had nrillu r tin! 
aliililv m»r the turn of mind which would qualify liim In in- 
vostigati! the ])rinciplcs ol* moral sciinicc, and he iiiav bavt? 
tuviuMl the philiisophcr into riihcnlo williout kiMwin^i .a- 
caring what his doctrim s wert*. AristophaiKs ofren uitr:*- 
duces the goils ill the imz.-l degrading siluations. and h r 
iiialo'S an undisguised moi-kcrry ol’all the d(‘ities ol’Oiv mpus. 
How this was tolerated, CNeii in liis ago, it is dillieull io 
undeiNland. 

"flicro are nuniernn^ editions of I ho plavs of Ari^foj»han»*s. 
Till? first edition was priiili-'l at the Aldiiie prc.'is in X'enice, 

I liw, l*'l.. ciudaining cnily nine plays. 'J'lie Thosmuphni 
r/.27/.sv/'* and /jt/\i^fni/(f wen? wanting. The ediLiun of Kustor 
contains ihe vahiahle iSidioIia. tine of tlu* UionI coiiijihUt*, 
containing a I-atin ver.sion, an index, anil a large collei.- 
lion of notes, is that of BekUer, in 5 \ols. Svo. Lonil. 1*52^. 
Bekkei*‘s text is founded on the collation o<‘lwo exeeedingly 
good MSS., tlu* Ravenna and the Venetian, wliich were 
unknown to the* earlier editors. It contains also tne Scholia, 
The vainalile Scholia on Aristophanes have been latelv 
published by Dindorf, 3 vuls. Lips. iS'Jti. The 
Jr/tur/trSf and the fPtisps, have been translated into Engh^h 
verse by Mitchell (London, ls22); and the CVrWs. more 
successfully, by Cumberland (17^7). Tlu ro : re scvomI 
prose translations of sintilc plavs; P/uft/s, hy Fwilduig .inii 
Young; the Birds, hy a Meinh«»r of one of tlio Uiuvei -.lies 
(LoiuluU, 1812): Arharttians, Knig/d.s, //'u.vyi.v, ami B/rds, 

by a Graduate of Oxford (Oxford, ly 30). Arist<«phanes ia 
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tranRlatcd into Fr<‘iu h by Poiiisinot do Sivry (I7d4), 4 %’ols. 
8v('.; into (Toriuan by Voss (Brunswick, and llio 

Clomls and by Welkov (CJiosseii and Darmstadt, 

IMP, islJ). Wioland translated tbo Arharneft^ (Unuih, 
Kni"/its^ and HinU. (See HidscbcT, Aristophafws undsein 
y.ntidtf'ri cine P/tiio/os^xr/i-P/it/ns. AbkuNdlun" zur Al- 
ivrfhiimsf)rschiuv^, Berlin, 18.27.) 

AKISTO'PII ANKS of Byzantium, the pupil of Calli- 
Tuaclius and Zemnlotus, the master of Aristarchus, and tlie 
i’ouiider of the Alexandrine scdiool of c.ritieiMu, was perhaps 
born about H.c, 240j or somewlmt later. It is not known 
at what time he removed to Alexandria, Init probaldy he 
went there young. (See Suidas, *ApirTro.;.<h*i/<..) ^’he iiivioi- 
iion of the Greek accents is altribute<l to Aristophanes, and 
the introduction of a system of piiinrt nation. He was tlie 
first who attempted to ;irrange tlu*(iliv<*k writers into classes, 
according to the branches on which they wrote, separatin’^ 
those of the Inchest authority friou writiTs o!‘ interior merit. 
This canon of i hissical writers was afterw arils corrected and 
eon tinned l>y bis pupil Aristarchus. The innneiise miniber 
of works alre.'idy extant in that a^e rendiTed some critical 


bis father s relations with Amyntas appear, however, to 
have jirodiioed an acquaintance betwiieii him and Philip, the 
son of Amyntas, which was probably one of the reas<.»UR why 
that prince, when hc5 had succeeded to the throne ofMaire- 
donia, chose Aristotle as the preceptor of his son Alexander. 
After the death of his parents, he was brought up tinder the 
care of Pnixenus, a citizen of Atarneus, a city of Mysia. in 
Asia Minor, but who was then settled at Stageira. Aristotle 
testified his gratitude to Proxmius and his wife by direct ni” 
in his will that statues of them, as of Ids parents, should l»e 
set 11 ]) at his exiiense: he likewise i*ducate(l their son Nica- 
nor, to whom lie gavt; his daughter By thins in marriage. 

In liis eighteenth year (Olynij). eiii. n.c. d()7) Aristotle 
left Stageira. and went to Alliens, the centre of letters and 
Icarnmg in Greece, attracted thither doubtle.^s in great part 
I h\ the fame of the |iliilos!i])hcr Plato. It appears, liow- 
lexer, that during the first three years of his ro^idmict* 
I there Plato w'as ahMMil on a xisit to Sicily. There laii 
I he no doubt that Arisl(»tle ])aid a particular atteulitjii to 
anatomy and medicine, as appi*ars hotJi from Ins extant 
and what we know of his Jo.st writings; and it. inav he 


enumeration and classification of them necessary, and! 
]ierhaps we are indebted to Aristophanes and his iiK-n* ■ 
divtino’iushed pupil, not only for the ]»urei- text, hut also for i 
I lie ])reM*r\ aliou of many of the hi*st writers, w'hieh, it* they i 
had not been stamjjed w itli their a])prohation, might haxe j 
been neglected fur (hose of iiiliMior merit. Hut it is also 
])rohaliU‘, as it has heim ivinarUtMl, that many writtTs of the 
sci'ond class fell into undescr\ed neglect, and ceased to he 
c'opied in consci|nence of being exclndetl fnjiii the canon. 

( Ser‘ Ahist vut iins. | 

iWdlnng of Anstophaiics remains < \ci‘jit wliat may furn 
n part of the large commentary of Kustalhiiis, the X’tmice | 
iSciiolia, See. (See Nhlloi^on’s SrfnJia, II. i. g'is, Ig 1. vSec. j 
Avliere Aristophanes' edition of the Iliad r»-lerreil to.) | 
Arish>phiini‘.s wrote a wiuk on or ‘ leriiis implying ! 

n'lationsld])' (.s(^e Kiistatli. 11./, ]». (its: wlit) also fjiiotes i 
other works written by .Vristarchiis). A mere fragment of ^ 
.\risto])lianes is printed in Boissoiiade's ' I’.TT'/opm/iai of 
llerodian, IHl'J, 8Xi>. 

See a ])assage in /Xtheiueus (hook xiii. j>. as.l, Casaiih.) 
iip])areiitly' referring to a work by tliis A ristophanes. 

AKIST()T].iR (the («j*(‘c*k form (»f tlu* iiimu* is Ari'itoleles) ' 
was horn at Stageira (tlu' name, before Anstotli‘'s time, ap- ' 
pears to have l)i*en Stageirns), a town on the west r^ule of iin‘ i 
Strvimmie gulf in Chaleklice. in the lirst year of tin* ninety 
ninth ulyiiqdiul, or n.c. :IS L Nieomachiis, the frituid and | 
]>hysi(diin of Amyiitiis 11., king of iMaccMbmia, and the an- ; 
Ihor of some medical treatises now lost, was hi^ fathi-r; hi.«^ 
mother xvas named Pha'Mis ; and limy both helonge-d to tlie 

Tr7'’”v. 

itK, 









Itiisl uf Arniotlr. from n fln<* ntatitc oftlin natural Mlr-o in the Spadii Pulncr 
At Koitii*, **ni;»'wvra in MulVi'i’g \o>rk nu tin? Slatn^v «»l' Itonic, pi. 1H5, (Sue 
Viiieonii, Ovveque, Vol. i. p. W(». ) 

race cr clan of the AscU^piudeo, who v^exo supposed to derive 
their origin from Aselepioa or yBseulapius, the God of Heal- 
ing, and of whose meinhcrs ma’ty practised the medical art. 
Amtotid loat both hu pareiiU at au early period of hia life: 


l»osxihle is iiulicalcd by soim* stat(‘mc‘nts of aniieiit 

w’ritcrs) that in Ids youth he ]>r.u*tist‘d, like Bocke, tho 
healing art: hit lie must from an early agvi ha .e dtw o', d 
his w hole timi' to the study oi‘ ]>ldlosopii\ and the iines'i 
galioM of natuiN', and h.ixe ahand<»ii(*d all thoughts of .m 
e\(dusividy ]>rolessioiKd career. Mis eagiMMu^sS lor tlm 
ae(|ui.'>il ion of know halge, aiul his extraordinary aculeiu.“'-i 
and sagacity , doula les> ^ittvaeted Plato s attention at an early 
lu'iiod : thus we an^ tidd that his master calUal him ///^’ ///- 
trUert nf ////' \r}intd^ jiiid his hou'^t* ///r h^u.\r of thti roitth't' ; 
that he saiil that AristolU* re«niired llm c-iirb, while Xeiio- 
erates la fellow -iliseiple ) required the spur: some of which 
traditions are tu-ohal)ly triux We .ire likow ise informed that, 
when reading, he useel to hoM a brazen ball in his hand 
<»vt'r a basin, in oidi-r that, if lie fell asleep, lie might he 
awalu'd by the imist* whicli it ma<le in fulling. Althongli 
Anst«»lledul not, during' Plato's life, set up tiny school ni 
op]u)sition to his master (as some writers have falsely 
stated), he taught ])uhludy in the art of rhetoric, and by 
iiiis means became the rixal of the celebrated Isocrates 
[see Isot'ii ATK-s], w'hom he a[)pears (although then at a 
vi-ry advanced age) to haw at lacked with coiisidcrahle v io 
lence, and h) havi* treati'd witli niiich contempt. Gephiso 
dorus, a disciple of Go«M*at<*s, w rote a treatise in four hooks 
to (lid'end Ids master against Aristotle's attacks, in which hc5 
lik»*wise (“liargeil that idiilosopher with degrading hiniself 
by tin* composition of a work on proverbs: whence we learn 
iliaf Ari*^loile puhlishe«l some writings during the lifetime 
of his master. 

Aristotle remainefl at Athens till Plato’s death in n.e. 
;;17, h.ixing at tlial time reached his thirty-Seveiitli year. 
.Many stories are jirt'.served by the aiilicnt <'oiiipilers of aiiee- 
doles res]u.‘eting the enmity hetwemi Phitu and Aristotle, 
caused by the ingratitude of the disciplc, as wtdl as by e(;r- 
lam peeiiliaril ios of Ids character whielj were duiplcasing to 
the master. But these ruuioiirs apj)cai* to u.s to have no 
other i(»undatioii than the known varianc. htJlween the opi- 
nions and mental habits of the two ])hilos()phers ; and parti- 
cularly the op])ositioii which Aristotle made t6 Plato's cha- 
racteristic doctrine of ideas : whence it was inferred that 
then* must haxe luam au interruption of their friendly rela- 
tions. The prohahility however is. that Aristotle, at whal- 
4‘verlime lie may have formed his philosophical opinions, 
ha<l not |)uh1ished them in an authoritative 4»hape, or entered 
into any juihhe controversy, Itefore his Tuastor's death ; in his 
Nictiiiiachean Ktiiics moreover, which was probably one of 
his latent works, he says, that ‘ it is painful to him to refute 
the doctrine of idt*as, as it had l>cen introduced by per.sons 
who wen* his friends: nevortheless, that it is bis duty to dis- 
regard such jirivate feelings ; for l)oth philosophors and truth 
being dear to him, it is right to give the prefei*eiu:e to truth.’ 
(i. G.) He is likewise staled to have eroctod un altar h) his 
master, inscribing on it that he was a mail * whom the 
wicked ought not even to praise.’ It has moreover been sup 
posed that Aristotle was the author of the calumny, that 
Socratos had married u second wife during the lifetime of 
his first ; but the cliaim rests on the inaccuracy of Diogmies 
Laertius, Plutarch, ana other late writers, who have misre- 
prosentod a passage from Aristotle's work on N*)bility, pre- 
served in Stobmus, wliich treatise, it should be observed, is 
attributed to Aristotle on veiy doiibtfhl authority. (See 
i LttzaCt Lectiones AtHe^i DelHgamia Socratis^ {4.) 
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It appears tliat iluring Aristotle's first residence at Athens 
he was employed on an embassy to Philip, to whom he was 
attached by a double tie. as being hot)] a Ma'*<‘doniaii subject 
and the son of his friend and pliysieian. It is also stated that 
he was the means of obtaining from Philip some favours for 
the Athenians. His depait\ire from Alliens at the time of 
Plato's death may therefore not improhably have been 
caused by the enmity between Philip and the Athenians, 
whicdi arose at that time from a successful attack on Olyn- 
thus by the former. It may likewise have originated from 
the cireaimstanee that Speusippus, the nephew <il‘ Plat<», and 
not Aristotle, sueeecded him as head of the academy. How- 
ever this maybe, Aristotle, together with liis felhiw-disciplc, 
XcjiotTales, a man. its it appears, of v»jry rare excellence, went 
at this time to the court of Herineias, the priiici? of Atar- 
neus, wlto had previ<iusly receiveil instruction iii rhetoric 
iViiin Aristotle at Athens, and now irnited his former master 
to Asia Minor. llermeias was a eunuch, and had lu‘eii 
the (lomestie slave of a hanker; hut having returned from 
Alliens, where he ret'eived a liberal education undt*r Plato 
arnl Aristotle, ho succ<*eded with Kuhulns in liheratiiig IVom 
thti Persian yiiktj Atarneus and the neighhonring li'rritory, 
of wliich. after the death of Kiibulus, he rmuiiineil sole riih*r. 
After Aristotle Imd resided thri‘e years at A>-svis, a town 
lu’ar Atarneus, llermeias fell into tin*, hamls of Mentor, a 
(treok general in the IVr'.iaii seiviee, hy whom he was doh- 
\ 4 *red to Artaxerxes 0<dius, and h\ him ])ul to d»'ath, Upnii 
the dcjalli of their protector, Aristotle and Xenocrales ileil 
from Assus, 11 ml the Ibrnna' took refugti in Mylileiie, llie 
chief eity of Die iieighht>uring inland (d‘ l.e.-»hi)S (Ol\mp. c\iii. 
4, B.c. 315). Aristotle mori'over, setjing that Pxtliias, the 
sister of Henneius, would, if slie were Lett, hetiiml, he e\ 
posetl to the utmost misery, w’hmi the eoiintry came to Ik' 
occupied by the Pers^iaii sohlierv, and aduateil not t»nl\ 
hy his friendship for Herineia>, hut aKo hy tin* exeelleni 
eharaeter and disposition of P)tliias, madi* her his wih', and 
saved her from the enemy hy a ra|)id llinlit, (This acc^nint 

given hy Aristaelcs the peripaletie, from Aristotle’s Inst 
e[)islles to Alitipiiter ap, Knsi h. /Vr/y*. Kranu. \\. ji. 

A. Strabo, xiii. p. (ilU, ealls INihias the nu'ce of ller- 
iiieias ; perhaps she was his adoptivi* sister.) Imu' tin* pa* 
triolie and ])hiIosophi(‘ prinee, thus destroyed hy the trea 
chery of a (rreek renega<l«*, Aristotle had a h*r\t!nt :m/l 
siiicertJ affection, and lie dedi<‘att‘d to his ni'*inoi \ a lieantifid 
poem, .still extant, wliic'h, on a«*comit of tin* adiniratiiin w liidi 
he 4 ;xpri's.scs in it for the ^irtln‘s of his lost friend, ga\e 
rise at a late period of his life to the absurd ehargi; lliat In* 
liad deifu**! a mortal, ain I was thus guilty of iiiipietx . His 
wife J'ythias died a few years aflerwanls in Macerloni.i, 
leaving liim a daughter (»f the sanio name: he then look to 
his bed a d«) mo s tie slave named Ht*rp) llis, ainl l»y lier he 
had a sou, N icomachus, to whom he addressed his great 
Work on Elhies. 

After two years* stay at My tilene, A ristoth* w as (in 01\ mp. 
cix. ‘2. H.c. 342) invited by Philip t»» Mai edoiiia to superin- 
tend the edueation of his sou Alexander, then fourteen \e.irs 
idd. There can bi^ no <louhl that miudi of w hat was adini- 
rahUi in the character of A h?xan(ler the (rreat is iittrihiilahh* 
to the inllueiico of Ari.stutle. His lo\e of liha-alurt*, his 
veneration of griait poets (instanced in Ids sparing the house 
of Pindar in the destruction of Thebes, and his desliuation 
of the precious casket in the iVrsiau spoils to the works (»!' 
llomcr), his fondness for tihysicul and even uioilical piirsuitr., 
and his intimacy with philosophers, were all doubtless the 
fruits of Aristotle's instruction, and distinguish him hhk^i 
lulvanlageoiisly from those illiteriiU* and brutal conquerors 
w ho have been the scourge of the human race. J.,ord Bacon, 
in his Admncemcnt of after citing sonu; of Alex- 

ander’s wise sayings, adds, tliat he considers him ‘not as 
Alexander the Great, but as Aristotle’s scholar.’ The sauie 
sentiment is likewise expressed in the follow ing epigram : 

Maximus hie regum. i1iM*tissinin!» illi' Kupliorum, 

Mugnutf Alexander, iimjtir Aii^ton-lfs. 

])i)clii« Aluxaiidrum mcliuriMu rt-<l«ii(lit ille. 

Non hid mujoreiu muginia .Xristutelem. 

Two letters between Alexander and Aristotle arc pre- 
served by Plutarch (KiV. Alex, «\ vii.), imd Aldus GelliiiH 
(XX. 5), in the first of which Alexander reproiiclies his master 
with having made public the treatises which liad seiwcd for 
his education, as he wished to surpass other men not lessjn 
knowledge than in power. To this Aristotle replies, that 
‘ they have been published and not published : for that 
they are only iateliigiblo to those )vhQ have heard 


explain them.* Even if the suspicions of some writers that 
these letters are spurious should be approved, still there 
ivould remain no doulitofthe important inlluenee exerci.sod 
hy ArLstotlc on the mind of Alexander: it is likewi.se st.itcd 
that he advised liis pupil icj consider nil the Gri.*eks as his 
friends, and all barbarians (or foreigners) as his emunies : 
a maxim of policy which Alexander uiu^ucstionahly fol- 
lowed, so far as tht* dina tioii of his conquests was eoii 
certied, and which agrees remarkably with Aristotle's views 
as developed in the first ])art of his ‘ Ihilitics.' It was during 
his residence witli Alexander that Philip rc-eslablished liis 
native town, Slageira, which ha<l heim demolished in war; 
in memory oi‘ wliich benefit the Stagirites cxinsecrutcd a 
rt\stivul, Aristoleha, to tlieir great fellow-eitizcn, aiul eul’i'-d 
a month after liis name. 

Alexaiidt*!* probably did not enjoy Aristotle's inslrin'timi 
for more than three or four jears: as from his sevenlei-nlh 
or cighteciilh \e:ir his time was almost entirely occupied 
with public*. alVairs and war. In n.c. -I.hi, whcjii J’hili)/ was 
a.*?.s:i.s.si noted, he .suer*e«*ihMl to (he throne of Macedonia, ami 
two M‘ars afterwards he began his expedition into A.sia, 
when lit! parleil jhr tin* last time IVniu \u^ iniwtcr. who 
went to Alhen.'i, having preNi«»usly reenmiiicmled ;o him as 
a cunipvinioii in his <‘:impaiL:nn a near ri*l.aion of his own, 
the pliilosoplu*!' (.'alli'theiics, who had ie«*ei\ed his instria*- 
ticiii with Alcxaiicler. Xcnn.eratc'* luid two years hefen' 
.succeeded Speiisippus iu tlu* academy : Arislolh*, hoW’e\er, 
on Ins arriNal at Athens, resohad to open a school, and 
eho-^e a house which from its proximity lo the temple of 
A |U)lhi L\ceiu.s w as ealletl I he 7./// . ///n. Al.taclu*d lo this 
bnildino w.is a gaisleii wilh w.ilks (iii (irt*ek 
w here Aristoth* u.si*d lo deli\ vv his instruction to his dis«*ij>le.s ; 
whence, his scIkmiI obtained the name ofilu? /^cr//*o/e//*'*. It 
appears that his habit was to give one lectnn* in tlu* early 
pari ol’llie day (»n llu- ah.struser parls of his plnlosnpliy to 
his more ad\aneeil selmlars, wliieli was calU d lln* niornoiL^ 
n'iilfi, -iivd lasletl till tin* liniir wlieii peufde* dr**sT and 
anointed ihemselves ; and another lecture, called tlie 
oil nnui! popular subjects, to a larL’er and 
less selei’t class. It was ])rohahly during the Ihirlecu 
yars of his second resideins* al Athens that Arist<»lh? com- 
j>ose«l or ciunpleled the grt-aier part of his works wliich bait* 
desei-nde<l to our da)s ; the foiiiidatioii of must of them was 
choihlle-s hud at an early period of hi.s life: biitthe\ ap|)e,ir 
to lia\i* lieeu gradually foriiual, ami lo ro»*t*i\ejl conti- 

mini additions and corret'tioiis. Among (he works wlncli 
e.speeially h<‘loijg to tliis periotl of Ids life are his I realise-, 
on natural history : which, as lias hi*cii correct I v (ihser\t‘d 
hy a lali; writer on this subject (Ur. Kidd, 
l'reatiyt\ p. are imt to he considered a.s coulaiii 

ing the result of Ids own ohservatioii.s only, hut as a col- 
hs tioii of all that had het*ii observeil hy others as well as 
hv himself. It is staled hy Pliny {Sot. hUst, viii. 7) thai 
‘ .Mexander the Great, being suiitlcu with the ilesin* of 
knowing the natures i>f animals, ordereil se\eral thou -and 
pi'isoiis, over the w hole of Asia and Grec'ce, who lived Ij\ 
liuntiiig, bird <*atehing, and fishing, or who had the care «d' 
])arks, herds, hives, sit ws, and aMari<*s, to furnish Arislolle 
with ni.'iiiTials for a work on animals.* AVc are hkewi.-f; 
informed that Aristotle re(*eived from Alexander the enor- 
mous sum of bou talents to prosecute Ins researches in natu- 
ral history a eircunislance which did not escujie the iiiali< »* 
of Ids traducers. who censured him for receiving gifts fruin 
princes. iAthenr/ms, ix. p. 3l)8 [coinj). Boeckh’s KmiUjinij 
(fAthrtia, vol. i. p. 2i>]- Seneca ,Jc Vita Hfula^ r. *27. 
.Klian, Vtir. Hist. v. ID, who states that /V///i/Murnislied 
.\rislotk* w ith large sums of money for his history of aui- 
nials, has dviuhtless confounded the futner and sou.) (’ul- 
listhenes, wdio, as wc have already seen, attended Alex- 
timlcr ill his expedition to Asia, sent from Babylon to Aris- 
totle, in compliance with his previous injunctions, the a.stro- 
nomical observations which were preserved in that untie iil 
city, and which, according to the statement o. Porphyrins, 
reached back as fur as 1903 yean belure the liino o?' Alex- 
ander the Great ; that is, 2234 years before tho Christian 
»ra. (Simplicius in ArUtot. ile Cvelo, fob 123 A. i. 18, ed. 
Aid. 1027. The transmission of the observations to Aris- 
totle is stated hy Simplicius as a known fact : the length of 
time he givc.s on tho authority of Porpliyrius. See Buiily, 
IJistoire do VAstronomie Ancienne, liv. 4. AelaircissiMiiens. 
$ 17-23. On AristoUa's asironamical knowledge, see B.'dll> , 
ibid. liv. 0. $ 10, 1 1 .) ' The fact that astronomical observatinns 
oi'cousidorahlo autiquity ^YGi*e sout from Babylon to Ariatoila 
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(ihou^li thn’ arc nowlicre mentioned in liw extant writings) 
appears to Im iindoubltfd: the oporli from which they date 

hciwcntT unccrtuiii, and is variously stated by aniicnt 
\wttri%. (See Piiii), AV//. Hist, vii. r>G. L*xi)hiincd by BaiTly, | 
//;// h^. I. c<-Liirri^>emeiis $ Ls.) We Know IVorn C’icen) 
(«/' Itfji. i. ! 0) ihut astronomical obserNations were bOuu‘timns 
cabiilutetl back by the antieiit priests; and ('(Ui-ctjia*ntly 
lliiit observations stated to be of remote antiquity may not 
be Itvss fabulous tlmii the udxenlures of early kings and 
heroes. 

Aristotle had at this time reached the most pn^siierous 
period of his life* The fomider ami leader of the principal 
school of Cireece, and the undisputed liea<l of Circeian pbilo- 
bopliw surrounded hy his nimienms disei[d<‘s iiiid a«lmiri*rs, 
priit('(*led by the great coii(pieri»r nf A>ia, ami .by him fur- 
nished with the means of following ins favourilo pursuits 
and of giaur)ing bis universal spirit (d* iiu^uiry, he bad ]u*o- 
b:ibl;\ little left to till up the measure of a philosopher’s 
jimbifion. But be did not <*outiuue to enjoy the favour of 
Ale\an<b*r till the end. ( 'allisi lumes, by bis tree- spoken cen 
Sines and um oiirtlv habits, bad t»lVemieil bis master, and had 
l»eeu executed oii a chargt^ of haxing eonspireil with some 
M:u*edoniau nobles tv) lake away bis life (st‘e Ali-.xaxdi r 
and t '.\LLisTHi.vKs) ; and the king s u rath appears li» luivi* 
»?\tended P» his kinsman Aristotle, as being the per^r.n who 
bad originally reeonnuendiMl him. tla-tter oi Ab'xandm* to 
Antipater in Pbitaivln c. a.’i.) it i'. not, bowi xer, 

pHtbable that ibis e.in”.iuistama^ caused any aeiixe emiiii> 
between tlieroxal pupil and bis master; nor. e\(‘n if \vt* did 
not know to a certaint x that Al<‘\ander (liv<l a nat oral d«.*al h, 
would there be an\ reason I’or li-,linmg to the absurd ea- 
lumiiy that Aristotle was <-oiic*Tned in poisfOiing bnn. 
Aristotle indeed apjKiars to ba\e been considered to the 
last, as a jiai'ti/aii of Alexander, ami an oppoiuMil of (lie 
diMiiocratic interest. Wiieii the aiiti-iMaeedonian ]>ariy 
ohiained the siiperionix at Alliens in eonsetpienci* of 
Ale\afi*ler's deallu an ai*ensatit>ii against Aristotle was ini- 
inediately prepared, ami the* pretext selected was, as in lln^ 
ease* of Socratixs, impirttj ijv l>hi\]>hf‘Nuj. lli‘\\as ebarp.eil 
by lMir\ luedon thi' hieropbanl and a man naiiieil Deuio- 
j)bilus (probably a leader of lbe])opnlar parix ) with paying 
divine honours to lleruuias; and perhaps with leaciiing 
some irreligious doetrines. In ordiT to e»ea[ie this daiigi-r, 
and to ])revent llio Albeniaiis (as he is reported to liavi* 
said) from tinrt* ainnifti' tf*ininst in tin; begin- 

ning of H.c. .'122 ho (|nitle<l .Athens, ami took refuge at 
(‘halcis, in Kubcea, an island tin u under the Macerloiiian in- 
iluemv, b'avmg Thei'pliraslus his sm\*essor in the Lycmnn. 
There he died of a disoasi* of the stomach, in the aiilumn cff 
the. sumo year, being in the sixty-third vi'ar of bis ag.t*. His 
Inime is said to have been slender and wi*akl\, and In', 
health had given way in the latter part td' hU lile, having 
probably been impaired by bis unwi-aiM.Ml studies and tin- 
intense ajiplicatioii ef bis mind. The -'lory of bis having 
drowned himself ui the Kuvipus of I'.ubcea is fabulous. 

The ehanud eristic of Arirtloilcs ]i\iilo^o])bv, as eonipared 
with that of Plato, is that, whereas the laltm* gave a free 
scope to his iniagimitiou, and by bis doctrine of ideas inde- 
pendent of the objects wbi*-b tbc-\ re])i\*sent opened a wide* 
door to tlio dreams of nivsticism, tin* latler was a close and 
striet observer of both mental ami pliysi<*iil ])liem>im*iia, 
avoiding all the seductions of tin* fancy, and Ibllow jiig a 
severe, methodical, and strictly scientific course of impiiry, 
founded on data ascertaineil by experii-m-o. The truly jibi- 
losupbieal chanictor of Ids mind, and his calm and singu- 
larly disp:\.s.'*ionale manner of writing, are not more remark- 
able than the vast extent both of Ids reading and of bis 
original ri'searches. Ilis wn-itings appi*ar to have embraceil 
the whole idrcle of the theoretical ami practical knowledge of 
Ills time, comprising treatises on logical, met aphysi<‘al, rheto- 
rical, poetical, ethical, political, cconouiical, physical, mcelia- 
iiical, and medical science : he hktwvisie wrote on some parts 
of the mathematics; and, besides ncolleetioit of the constitu- 
tions of all the states known in his age, both Grecian ntid 
brt/buriau, he made chronological compilations relating to the 
political and draraatic-al history of Greece. His works, how- 
ever, though embracing so large an extent of subjects, were 
not a mere encyclopedia or digest of existing knowledge j 
some of the sciences which he treated of were creatcxl by 
himself, and the others were <?iiriehed by fresh inquiries, and 
nicthodixcd by his systematic diligence*. To the former 
belong bis works on amuytics %nd dialocticH, or, os it is now 
called, logic ; to tlie invention oi* which science he distinctly 


lays claim, stating that ‘before his time nothing whaievor 
had deen done iu it.' {Soph, Elvnch, c, 34. $ (i.) Nearly 
tin* jjame remark applies to hU metaphysical treatise, * But 
of all the sciemtes (wo the words (d* Cbivier) ihero is 
none which owes more to Ariatollc than the natural history 
oi nniinal.s. Not only was ho acr(iuiinted with a great num- 
ber ot species, but ho has studied and described them on a 
iiiminoiis and comprelieiisive plan, to whieh, pcihups, none 
‘»1 his siiooeasors has uppruucdied; classing tlio facts, not 
according to the species, hut according to the organs and 
lumMions, the solo methoil of ostalili.shing eouiparativo 
ri'sults : thus it may he said that he is not only the most 
antient author of i:omparative anatomy wlioso w'orks liuvo 
eomo down to us, but that he is one 'of those who have 
treated this branch of niitnval history witli the most genius, 
ami that lie best deserves io Iw taken for a model. The prin- 
cipal divisions which naturalislH still follow in the animal 
i kingdom are due to Aristotle, and he had already pointed 
I tuil several, which have recently hceii again adoptotl. Lifter 
having once he4‘n improperly ahamloned. If the founilntions 
; uf thi'M* gn-at labours are examined, it will be seen that they 
: all rest on (hi* same method, livery where Aristotle ob- 
; serves the f:u ts with allinilion; be cfnnpares them with 
, sagacity, and endeavours to rise to the qualities tvUich they 
^ liavi.* in ct)iniuon.' { IUni»rnpliir f ■////vvac/Zc, in Ariatotr, 

, .See al .o Ixidefs nrifli^nnih r e. it), 3 , and Aji- 

who has given a ima'i* ilotailed comparison of Aris- 
totle s account 1)1 animals with the disi-overics of modern 
a-a-m e.) Among the sciences which he found partly ciil- 
tivaicl, l»nt wbicli he gn-aily ailvanced, the more prominent 
are those el' rlielerie, el hi<--i, amt polities. t)f rhetoric ho 
di fined tlu* ])rii\ i!i«-e ainl anal} sed all the parts with admi' 
rable skill and sigaeily ; bis treati-i* on the passimis, in 
tins s'. ,1 but c-.uiiprelu‘n.*^i\e work, has never been .snr- 
;la^'ed, il' it Ins ever been equalled, by writers on (what may 
be leiiij. ]) descriptive nmnii p!llb^^op])y. His ethical wril- 
; mgs (-ojiiain an excellent practical code of morality, cincfly 
(biindeil on Ibe maMiii that Mrines are in the middle 
b(*tw(><‘n two oppo^.ile vices : ,is ('onriiLo* between cowiirdiee 
and ibolbardines.g liberalitv bi-lw’cen niggardliness and ))ro- 
fligalily, L^v . ; bis reniark.son Iriendship ar<* also deserv ing of 
<*:^p(’L-i.d nolin* ; a subjeet nuicb discussed by the nntic-nts, 
bill wliicli ba.-i b‘<s oeenpit'd liie alteulion of pbilosopber^ 
sim-i* love lias [ibived a more prominent part in consc- 
(juenee oi (lie in(lm‘Uei> ef tin* (fertnans and the inlrotlne,- 
ti-ni of the in.iimers of eliivalry in w ('stern Kiirope. His 
trcati*-e oil l*‘>lilics i.s not, bK(* Plato's Itrpnhtic and thc^ 
Works of many later speculators on government, a mere 
iie|niry afier a pt-rfeet stale: hut contains an account of (ho 
nature of gov ernment, of the various forma of which it is 
su-^ci-l^tilile, and tin* institutions be-;t adapted to the societies 
. in \vln<-b tlni.'i* forms are espiblished ; with an e)»«ay, tlunigh 
unliap])dv an ite perfeel one, ('ii edm-ation. This treatise is 
valual)le not nnlv for its tlu^oretical r<*sidta, but also (hr tlio 
j larg(^ aimumt of information which it contains on the gnvern- 
; meiits of (Jreece and nllier ueiglibonring countries. Through- 
out tlic'-c* last mentioned works, the knowledge of the world 
; and ut Ininian natiirt? disjilaved hy Ari totleis very observ- 
I abb*; and alilioiigli Ins mind appears to lia »'e preferred in- 
■ vesiigations of pliv.si<‘al and metaphysical science, yet he 
holds a very high placi* in the highest rank of moral and 
I political pliilosojihers. Aristotle, il will be renietiilK^rcd, did 
not lead the litl? of a recluse student, but, as the friend of 
IJt'rmeias, the teacher of Alexander, and the head of a j)hi- 
losopbical school, lie was brought into contact with a great 
variety of persons, and b*anit hy practice to know life under 
I many dilVerent forms and in many dilferent relations. 

1 In those philosophical treatises .An^^totlo o(*casionally 
nu^ntinn.s others of his writings, which lie calls exoteriv. 
From the manner in which be sometimes speaks of Hiem, 
referring to them mi iioints of no great obscurity or diffi- 
enltv with a sort of <'oiitemptuous or condescetifliitg tone 
it would seem as if they were not of a strictly scientific cha- 
racter. (/r/A. AVc. i. 13-; vi. 4. 4; vii, 1.) In ano- 

ther place he says, that he has often considered (he Platonic 
doctrine of ideas both iu his exoteric and his strictly philo- 
sophical works iKth„ Etid. i. 8) : w'ith whi<?li Plutarch 
agre^, who states that Aristotle everywhere attacked tins 
Platonic cloctrinu, as well in his ethical and nhysical Works, 
anrin his e^eoteric diakt^ues, {Adv Coht, vol. ii. p. i j i.*) I), 
comp. Arist. Met xiii. 1 .) From this passage it. ap|>ears that 
some at least of Aristotle's exoteric works were cornixised 
in the form of a dialogue: Cicero likewise mentions this 
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circumstance when, in writinfjj In Afticus on liis rliulo^rno Je 
Republica, he says that. ‘ he prefixes promnia or 
ductioiis to each hook, aa Aristotle does i»i ihosi? works 
w’hich he calls exoierie,' {Episf, ad AU. iv. 10. Otlier cir- 
cuinataiices of Aristnllo's Uiiilop:iUiS an* inenlioned hy 
Cicero, Episi» ad Aft. xiii. lo. Ad Fun. i. o.) llis sys- 
tematic treatises, which formed a coniie(*t»»(l hodv of 
losuphy, were called arruanud/r*. that is, d(!stincd for lee- 
tores (ihoui^h he iievi'r himself uses that name in liis 
extant writings) ; ajid were tlius, as (hilen says, ctMifined to 
his .scholars and friends. 'I’his distinction lietwecn liij. 
iicroamalie and exoteric wriliiigs is uicntioiicd l»v (ieUms > 
(.V. A. XX. 5), who states lluit tin? Ibnner included sulijects 
of a rcffined and abstruse philosaph) , ami tdiysical and dia- | 
lectieal questions : the latter rhetorical aiul sophi',li«-al 1 
ereises and political Unowdedfii*. Aminonitis (Aminonius j 
ITenniie, in Arisfnt, ful. fi ii. ed. Aid.), an anlieiit j 

commentator on Aristotle, di\ ides liis v orks inti) these* w hi< h . 
lie. wrote in his own p<‘r.*jon, or a<*roainatic- and ilmsi* whieh * 
he wrote in the form of a diahe^ue, or (‘Xoleric : the latU'r, 
he adds, diller much IVniii the funner in the clearne'^s (»f the i 
style and llu* mode of reasoning einplo\ed in them. Sim- | 
plifius {Ad Ansttif. 7V///.v. fdl. 2 IJ.), another euimneiilalnr, j 
gives the same tlivision into acmaniatie and exoteric, and 
makes the same statenienl as to tin* [Mipnlar natun* of tlie 
latter; l)u! under e\i)tei'i<‘ he im*lmh.‘s Ari'^tolles hi'^t^rical 
works as W(‘ll a.s his diaiugiU's. To this dilfenaice Iheini*.- 
tius {Oral. 2(1. p. dl‘») alludi s when he sa)-. that of 

Aristotle’s wnrks are t»h*'euri* and Iv.ivd uf eoinprelwiisidti : 
i)Ut that others are ]ier.-^picnons, ritt(*d for geiuo-al readej>, 
and written in an allra»-livo and ornaim nled st^le. 'J'he 
stiitoinent ahoM’ quoliMl iVom Ci'llins that An-^ldtlf'-seieii- 
li lie and popular tree I i'«es \vi*rc distingui-hed hy llieir siih- 
jects is proh.ifdy not (juile e^irreet: diiul.'lK‘'-s evt‘r\ thing 
discussed in tho latter w is includrd in tin* l'»nuer. lliough 
]H*rhaps treated in a more sunimarv ami ah-tnise iiianm r. ' 
^j’lieir diller**nce a|)|>ear.-> t > havi* consisted <’liiefly in the ; 
form of the work (most ol‘ the exoteric writings being dia - j 
l.igues),in tlie sclecti<m •d' t'oe arj nmenls, and in tin* nature ; 
of till* style. Cicero part iciihiri\ .'])ea!,.s ol‘ the eopiou.siji'ss : 
and sv.oetncsi of Ari*'t 'lie's di. tion e. 1); and ; 

*7*iintilian doubts whetln'r .'Vri-lolh* i.s ihe more remarkable j 
for the iunlli])licily of liis kn 'V. ledge, Ihe ijuanlily «,»i‘ his j 
writings, Ihr furtudnr.ss of' fn\ tlie uculi'ie ^s id' lii-> dis- 

eoveries, or the tariety ol' hi^ woik- (x. l. y^:)) : in Ins ex- | 
taut works, however (all of wlm*li belong to tin* aer<nmiatic , 
class), his. style is in mo l ]»art- singularly ilr} and unallrai*" | 
tivt\ and not unlVi’r|ii<‘nily ohsenn*, 1‘roni the extreme con- | 
ei.seness of the expression and the ahrn))ine-s of Ihe trr.n-i- ■ 
tions. It, seems, indeed, if In* w.i^^ sonn'time', inl.-n- i 
lionally negligent, and even niigtiimmatii al, fr-'iii Ins' 
(■ontempi for all ornament or p«)l'sh of style, ddie-i* ju i u- 
liarities of style are doubtless alinhnt.ihle to the destination 
of his philosophical writings, which ohen appear to he rather 
note hooks for his lectures, najuiriug further expan-.inn and 
ilUistration, than finished treatises prepared for puhlicalion. 
This eharacter nui\ he partiiml.irly st*eu in the Rli(*tori<‘ ami 
the Analytics; in others, as in the Nii’oruacliean ICthics, it 
iiiiudi less apparent. Jn general, howeviu*, al^l the ehief 
steps of an argument are staled, lh(>im;h sometime:, tlie> are 
only intimated; and llu* oh:,eurily t»f .\ ri-.t.)tle, which has 
heen so much ooTn(ihiiiied of, is in mo*-! parl.^ lik(* the <'h- 
scurity of a mathemalical treatise, whii h appears s») great 
to a. beginner; as in holh cases the <liflicidty of i-oinpre- 
henfcion arises not from the defect of the expre->ion, hut 
from the closeruiss and subtlety of the reasoning, Tlie 
works which were thus a.-(?d a.s leeinro-li'xdv.s probably never 
obtained much circulation during Aristotle's hieliim*, e\- 
oi'pt among Ins diseiple.s and fri<‘mls; and llu y receivod 
from time to time additions and correi-tioiis ; a circumstance 
alluded to by Cicero, and eoiinrnied hy allusi<jns contained 
in them, wdlieh indieute diilerenl limes of composifu>n. 
(Cicero fA.* 7'V;/. v. 0. Niebuhr. 77/. s7. o/'7?o;///», vid. i. wdn 
M).) 

None of Aristotle’s exoteric writings have eomo down to 
us; all his <»xtant works belong t<i the acroamafic or 
strictly scientific class. This would be the more aiuguhir, 
if the story told hy some aiilient aulliors with regard to tlie 
tui'MTVfitlon of hi*i writings were true. It is stated liy Strabo 
that Theophrastus, to whom Aristotle had hcquciithcd his 
'ibrary. left all hi.s hooks to Neleus, who removed them ip 
•Scepsis, a town ni Asia Minor ; from him they passed lt> his 
dcicondaiits, who, being ignorant persons, kept tho books 


Kudvod np, and took no care of them. Afterwords, he-n ing 
of the eagerness of tlie A Italian kings, in whoso dnmnd ns 
Scejisifi was situated, to collect a library at I’ergamo'-, tia v 
hid them in a cellar, where they were injured by damps and 
moths; at last thi* family snM them to .V]ieih’ci)n of Teos, at 
a high jirice, who, lu iiig fonder ofheoks than reading, amt 
si'cking to supply the <lefecls of his inariuscripts, filled the 
eliasms unskilfnll) in the copies whicli he caused to he made, 
and published the? works fnll of i rrors, lmmediati*l> iit'ler 
111*; death of Apellicon, 8>lla, at thi^ capture of Aih«*ns, 
brought his library to K*»me : where Tjranidon, the* giam- 
nuiriaii, imule ii>i^ of tlieiu, as also some booksellers, who 
increa-^ed the number of t*rn*r.s, h\ employing candess tran- 
scrila i-N. Strabo adds, tliat liie JVripatelic. seliool after 
Theophrastus had 'scarcely any of .\ri'.tolh*’s works, e.vc< j t 
his exoteric writings; and they follow lal no accurate and 
Msteiuatic stud\ of p^.llo‘^(>plly (xiii. p. 008). . Such is llic. 
Mib .tanco of Strabo's ;ec.aiiit, which i.s in part eonfirnii d by 
Plul.ireli (,Sy//o, c. 2'. ) ainl Alhcineus (J. p. ’t): hut lh»* 
ri'.-e.jiche ■ of r••c ’iil scluilai-^ haM* sliown liiat this narralii-n 
dc-i r\es little faith: ina-mmdi a.o it ajjpears that nearly all 
Aristoth*’s '-l•lentllh* w oiks w .-v.* kiKj.\nt )t'n' folliwi.'rs <d 
"i'lieophra-tu^ in tile Peripat''! ic ‘^ch' oh and tli^l there were 
nniiierou-s enpiv*.', nf them in the lexenidrine lihrary : ail 
whit-li and oilier facts, \\hj<-!i wi* hast* not sp.ir*e to notice’, 
are inconsistent with tlic sc.-pposil ion that .Vnstolle’s pliilo 
j ^'Ophical w orh'^ were eoiiceale»l from thi* \v«u'ld tdl the (inu» 
of A]jclli<*on, more than two liuudri’d }ea! alter his death. 

I Tlie li-\t of ino^t of his extant works inoreo\er hears n » 
' marks of the .supplmnents of ini'.kil I’ul ro\isor.sor of iha-m- 
j eaused l)\ the deeay of manu -eripls : this, howiser. i.s n t 
; th ' ea^e with all : tiu' Poetic, for inslan«*«*, has come downt j 
I us in ti iiinid.itcd form, and in miin\ parts of the Ih'iiiics the 
text h:'> siiitV r' d .-eviu'cly. 

Ari^lotle.s geiniiiit' extant v.oik, niayh. dividet! into three 
clas-e- : 1. Tlio-e rel »lini*- to lie* p!nlos^lph\ of | !ie min 1. 

2. Th'* e reliiliiig to the j>h) ic.d s--jenct‘s. .5. 'J ii '-o - 

lating to iuoimI and ]ioliiu*a[ ))hi!osophN. 'I’o tin* ///*%/ c|.j-*> 
belong tln^ .Melapln -ic,*', llu* ( atcgoiics, the tre«.?tise on In- 
terpn‘tati''n. or the .Misining of Pro])n-it iom-, llu- lir.-t and 
s' cond Anal\lij s. tin* ropic.s, aiul the work on llu* ilefni.i- 
1i «n of Sophi.'t lead Aigument.s, w liicli, with the excc]tli'‘n tjf 
tin* llrsl, oiiiained the name of his < ir^annn., or in ^lrunlcl.^ 
for llu* analNsis of u*a^''ning. Several of his kedcal work-s 
aj-e lov.t, ]iart icnlarlv his ?dethodics, or tnsdise on Metiuid, 
in eight honlvS. (See //Ac/, i. 2. lU.) To tlii.s head mm\ l»e 
n'fi rred, though with h --s projirioty, his Rhetoric and 
Poetic*: the last of whiidv works is imperfect. Pnder the 
.s/efi//(/ (‘he s c.»me Ihe Physu-.’w, tJu* 'frisi-lises ivu tin* lleavi'ii'', 
on (I’eneration and nestriiction, on the Soul, on Seu.sation 
and the Olujecis ol' Smi'-e, on Mt'inory and lvi*‘*olh'etion, <ni 
Sleeping and Awaking, on h)reams and Prophec) in Sleep, 
on Length ami Sliortne.-s of I.\fe, on \h>utU and Old Age, 
on Life and l.)t*alh, on lin allnng : on the last ^mlijeet tlu're 
is also aimther short treatise. There is likewise a treatise, 
on C’oloiirs, and an extract from iiworkjoi Sonnd.*^. '.rhe 
Pli\ siognoinics is a Ireati^'C on the marks of charai’tt r in 
the outward per.son. The tith* of his gn'at work on Nalinal 
Ilisttnv means, literally translated, Inqiuric'i ftinrtu'/ujf:: 
A/Urnids ( TTtoi ru 'Aon (iTriMMo). Tt) lliis are annexed Ireati^i-i 
on tlie (h‘nerali"ii <d’ .\ nimals, on the Motion of A nmials, 
on the Paris or Mtuidu-rs of .Vniinals, and on their ni'.'de «)f 
W'alking. q'heia! is aUo a work on i^feteorolog v, two i) .(tUs 
t*n l^Iaiits (wliich is a relranshdion from a liMiislalion), u 
short essa) on Mechanics, and a tii'atiso on Tndivisihle Lines, 
which l.itter ])arlly belong to matiicnialical science. A long 
collection of ProhlenK.chu lly "ii ph\ .sicjil .subjects, wit h which 
(Jic.ero was ai qmuntcd ( VVmc. D/.vji. i. .'{.i.eonip. I'rohl. xxx. 1 ), 
has also been pre^'crved. Umler this head may ho liki'wise 
mentioned a Ireati'^e mi the Jk'ctrines of Xenophanes, Zeno, 
and (dorgias, altnhutial loThi'ophrastus in a MS. collated hv 
liekker (voh ii, p. !)7 l): it appears, howi ver, from Diogein/s 
Jaiertius, tliat AriNtolK* wrote on these snh|oets. To tho 
t/iird class belong the ihri'o ethical treatises, the Great; the 
Kvulemiaii, and the Nicoinaehcan Kthics, wdiich seem to 
have been written at difleren! periods of lii.s life, the first 
being the most meagre, and the last, addressed to his .s(.n 
Nicoinaclius (in which threi^ hooks of Iho Eudemi ui Kthic^ 
are embodied), the most complete and matured. Tin re i- i 
short abstract of part of Aristotle’s ethical fiystein, railed a 
treatise on Ihe Virtues and ^ ices, which may, iiorliajjs. he 
geiinino: some ethical (luestions are also treated in ilm 
Problcmsj (c, 27'3U). Tho Politics are iatcuded as a couli 
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niiiilion of tlio Nioomiicbcan Ethics: the penuine CEcono* 
lu'u-s orc' h»st, \niloN the firet book of the treatise attributed 
to him (-Ahifli is on Domestic, not Political Economy) is an 
ahridpmeiit of them by Theophrastus. tSee PhUolof^ical 
part i.) 

T?io nmst valuable of Aristotle’s lost works^ and indeed 
tlie most valuable of all the lost works of Greek prose, is his 
e'dleetifiii of 15H Constitutions, both of Grecian and Barba- 
rian States, the Dcmo<ratic, Olipan-hieal, Aris^ratieal, 
;unl Tyrannical being treated separably, contaWtihg an 
ai'connl of the manners, customs, and institutii>ns of each 
country. (Cicero, Do Fin. v. 4.) The loss of his works on 
Colonies, on NobUity, and on Royal Gnverument ; of his 
Chronological Collections, r.ml of his Epistles to Philip, 
Alexander, Antipnter, and ollicrs, is also imicli to bo re- 
gretted. lie likewise revised a ropy 4^f the liiad, which 
Alexander can-ied with him during his eampaigns in a pre- 
cious casket: hence this recension (called \\\ii rdskH-copy) 
passod into tViO Alexandrine library, and was used by the 
Alexandrine critics. (Wolf, Prnlc^. itd Homer, s. 45.) His 
entire works, acc?or(ling t<i Diogenes Laertius, occupied in 
tin? Greek manuscripts 445,270 lines. 

Writings contained in the collection of Arislotlf*’s works 
falsely attributed to him are, the treatise on the Universe 
(TTfpr Koftyov), the author of which (Mr. Pay ne Knight re- 
marks) has ‘ retailed the <*ominon opinions of his age in the 
comipon Ijfttgitage of a common declaimer, and by a strange 
inconsistency attributed them to the condensed, refined, and 
iibstruse' Slagirite ' (see Also Lonl Aberdeen on Greriau 
Arrhiteeture, 207): the Rhetoric to Alexander: the se- 
cvuid book of the (Economics, and a treatise on Marvellous 
Reports, written lietween tin* timeof Agathoclos and the first 
Punic war, probably about tin? l.'lOll) OlMiipiail, or n.(\ 200. 
(Niebuhr, I list, of Uome, vol. i. p. 10, and note :i 12.) An 
extract about Wind.s, from AristtUle on t lie Signs of Bad 
Wealln*!* (ttmw/ fTijfituov, vol. ii. p. 07.'I, e(l. Bekker, oiiiilt(*d 
III the 'I'able of C'»nlt»iits) is eoiisiden-d by Niebuhr as spu- 
lioiis. (lliat, of Rome, vol. i. p. 15.) It a]>pears. however, 
tliat Ari.stotle w'rote a Ireati'^e on this subject, \u^nu- 

roo', Diog. Laert.v. 25, fT^fumuo xftfitonoe, Amm. vol. i. p. 01. 
eil. Bulile; .sec Tlieophrastus, vol. i. p. 7S2. eil. Sehneider.) 
The genuineness of jiart of tin* IMiysiognoinic-; has likew ise 
been ilonhted. (Sei* ^I\ilb*r, ArrhUofo^ie der h'tfmt, s. ^i31, 
n. 1.) A st*t of Epi'^tles is also attributed to Aristotle, 
wliicb, like those of Plialaris, *Socrales, Euripides, ainl 
Ollier^,, are all spurious. 

\ris!otlo’s pbilosop!iii*al works many conturic*s after his 
death olilained a prodigious iutiuein'e, not only iJi Europe, 
hut evc'ii in Asia : they w'cre (rarislatc.'d into Arabic, and 
from thence an abstract of his logical system pa.ssc'd into 
the language of Persia. (See Balfour in the As'mtir Re- 
.vcon7/cv, v«»l. viii. p. Htl-1.35, ed. Svo. London.) In Europe 
they ac(|uirod an immense ascendency in the middle ages, 
and were considered as an authority without appeal, and 
only second to that of Scripture: we are even inliu’ined 
that in a part of Germany his Ethics were read in tlie 
clinrcbes on Sunday in the place of the Gosped. l^irts of 
Ills philosophy, wdiudi are the lno^l worthless, as hislMiysics, 
were much cultivated ; and his logical writings were in 
many cases abused S(j as to lead lo vain subtleties and 
captions eontests about w'ords. Tlu? connexion b(*lwcen 
some of his philosophical tenets and the Roman CJalludu^ 
theology teinlod mucli to uphold his aiiliiority : which the 
Reformation lowen.-d in a c'orresptJiiding degret*. His doc- 
trines w(»re ill general .strongly opposed by tin* early rt;- 
fonner.s : in 1518 Luther .sustained a thesis at IL'idelherg, 

' (^ui in AristfV ' \ ult ]dhlos(»phari ])rius oportet in Chrisio 
stuUifieari :’ lie udio ^eishea to philosnphiKe. in Aristotle 
most t)p tirxf stwtifted. in Christ, (Batle, /;/ Aristotle, n. Y. 
StM? also a eiirious passage of Luther's, containing a ino.sl 
s(Mirrilons attac*k on Aristotle, cited in Bayle, Jntfher, n. 
11.) Luther gave w^ay afterwards, and did not oppose Aris- 
totle as to liuuian learning. M<danctlioii, who >vas, how- 
ever. one of the mildest of the relormors, \vas a great sup- 
porter 4)1 Aristotle. (See, among his other works, his I^io- 
rtdis' PhildSDjth, F.jdtome, Ar^Gntor, 1539; with the intro- 
<hictory address, and tin? <‘ommentnry on the fifth hook of 
Aristotle’s Eihirs.) Many of his doctrines were in the 
sanu* century zc*alously attackeil by Pierre de la’ Rumce 
[see Rvmits], a French philosopher ; and Bacon afterwards, 
with others of his followers, added the weight of their argu- 
ments and authority. Aristotle's ])hilosophy tUrcordingly 
fell into r.ndesen cd neglect dihring the latter part of I ho 


seyenteehth^and the whole of Uie eighteenth century : of late 
years, however, the true w'orth of his writings has been 
mere fully apjpr^atcd, and the study of his best treatises 
has much revived. 

The best edition of Aristotle’s entire works is that 1)y 
Bekker, 1831, Berlin, 3 vols., quarto, in which tlie text is 
established on the autUoriW of more than 1 00 MSS. of Italy, 
France, and England. Two volumes containing extracts 
from the Gre^ik commentators, edited by Brandis, will com- 
plete the v^k. A cheaper and smalU^r edition has been 
recently published by Tauclmitz at T^*ipsig. A mong the 
numerous editions of his separate works, the. most worthy 
of notice are those of the Metaphysics, by Brandis; of the 
Organon, by Buhh? ; of tho Rhetoric, by Gai^ford ; of tlie 
Poetic, by Tyrwhitt, Hermann, and Grilfenliam ; of tho 
Nicnmacliean E'thics, by Zell and Cardwell ; of the Politics 
and (Economics, by Schneider and Giittling; of the His- 
torv of Animals, by Schneider; and of the spurious treatise 
De Mirahilihiis, by Beckmann. 

The English translations of Aristotle are, for the most 
part, of little value, on a<‘.eount oftiheir unfaithfulness and 
inaccuracy. That of the Poetic, by Twining, should, liow- 
«?ver, be excepted. A translation of all Aristotle’s works, 
by Mr. T. Taylor, w'as publi.shed in 9 vols., quarto, London, 
1810, but the large amount of the price and tho small num- 
ber 4)f the copies printed have confined the knowledge of 
this work within very narrow limits. 

On Aristntle's life, see the ancient biographies prefixed to 
tin* first vtiluiue of Buhle s I'tlition, and Stahr’s Aristoteliilr, 
2 \nls., Halle, 1830 and 1832. On his speculative doc- 
trifie.s, see lint hi.^toriarjs of phihisophy, Bruckcr, Tenno- 
m.mn, and particularly Ritter, vol. iii. p. 3-395. On tho 
eifect of his writings on yihilo.sophy and religion in the 
middle ages, see Launoy, de, Cnrin Aristoteiis FortMia; 
Bayh' s article 4)n Aristotle ; .lonrdahi, Recherches sur tA^c 
ft t 0/7g///<’ des Trud net inns Hitines dAristote; and Hamp- 
den’s liamjdon Lerttires : and on all these subjects, see 
Fabric. Pifd. (irfee. vol. iii. p. 195-408. ed. Ilarles. 

ARIS’l'O'XENUS of Taivn turn, the curliest of the ex- 
tant Gretk wriler.s on niii.sic. He w’as a disciple, first This 
father Mimsias, who was acejuainted with iiiusie, and sub- 
se(|iu*ntl\ of Aristotle, hut, acc.ording lo Suidus ( '^pl• 
rrroOnn;), never s])<>ke well of his great master after tin? 
latter had appointed Theo])hrastns as his successor. On the 
same authoniy it is stated that he wrote 453 treatises on 
music, pliilosopliy, history, &e. This is all we know of his 
life, except that In? is the author of a work on the Elements 
of Harmony, and the foiunlei* of a iiinsicai sect, usually 
called Aristoxenean, in opposition to the Pytluigoreaii. 
’rhe disciples of the furnn'r wc*r4? also called fwvuiKol, which 
should here be translated musirians by ear, in ojiposition 
to KnvMvtKoi, as tin* latter w'cre termed, that is, musirians by 
rule. As this controversy not only excited much all(*n- 
tion, but various writings on both sides have descended 
to ns, wx* will endeavour to give a slight notion of the merits 
of it, so far as tliat can he done \vithout indicting on our 
readers the repulsive details of the Girek inu.sical theory. 
Tlie matter is t)f no great general inter. since, of all the 
fine arts, music is the only one in which (Trccce has imt 
erected a lasting memorial of herself, Ari.^toxenus, indt?ed. 
is cited by Vitruvius as the represeiitalivo of music in t.lu 
same sentence witli A])elles as that of painting, yet there 
are hut few' musicians tvlio even know his name. 

The Pvtiiagoreans had (liscrivered the simplicity of the 
ratios [sc(j Acoustics] wliich exist between tho notes of 
the diatonic scab*. Founding their notions entirely up«>n 
arithmetic, they laid down intervals, as concordant or dis- 
cordant, by theory alone, even to tho extent of rejecting the 
interval of anclc\enth from among the consonances, though 
of course they retained the fourt h. They had also discovered 
tin* uneciual intervals which exist between the tones of the 
scale, and, had th<*y considered difi’erent keys, would have 
been f)hligt‘(l to invent a method of tomperaineiit. In tho 
entire rejection of the ear they were undoubtedly wrong ; 
and Aristoxenus was equally so in taking the other extreme. 
The latter maintains that the car and juuji^ont are not only 
suflicicnf, but that ‘ those who reject the senses as not accu- 
rate enough, hut help them by reasoning, and , who stand 
up for numerical proportions and ratios of velocities ns the 
cuuMcs of gravity or acuteness, not only use means foreign 
to the matter, but produce? results absoluU*ly contrary to tho 
phenomena.' He usserU that the octave consists of six 
whole tones, each of them equal to the interval between the 
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fourth and fifth 1.o the tonic ; that the fourth consists of two 
such tones and a half, the hflh of three and a half. It is 
t\ow sufficiently known, that this system is erroneous even 
in the judgment of the ^ar, and that the only mark of mu- 
sical tact 4Kplnydd in k is the .dett*.rmi nation of the tone, 
not fiom tiio' unassisted oar. thohgh on its principles that 
would be admissible, but from the previous dctenninatioi^of 
a fourth and fillh. Six whole tones; are more than an efe 
tavc, and three different tones would bo derived from the 
octave, fourth, and fifth, as defined by Aristpxonus. To 
put it in the power of any one to try his systerti, wc subjoin 
the nuixibcr of parts out of a thousand which cacdi note , 
requires; that is. calling the length of the string which 
sounds C. 1000, the length (tension being the same) cor- 
responding i6 the several notes appears underneath them. 

System of C D E V G A H C 

Ariatoxenus 1000 891 794 749 607 595 530 500 

Perfect Intervals 1000 889 800 750 667 600 533 500 

Of course the system of Aristoxciius is, so far as it goes, 
that now known by the i^amc of equal temperament ^ wliich 
Dr. Smith (a stem Iheorfst) prefers to all others, hut which 
wo trust will never be in common use, as its first principle 
is the abolition of all distinction btUwoen the characters of 
the different keys. The above is not on the exact principle 
of Aristi>xenus, whicli cannot be represented, because it dis- 
agrees Avilh itself; but the /Vo/ truth of the fourth and 
fifth of its scale (a mere accident) brings the preceding re- 
presentation very close to it. 

The system of Aristoxenus had its followers till the time 
of Ptolemy, who wrote against it in his Harmonics, One of 
the two treatises attributed to Euclid is Arisloxenean, Imt 
the other decidedly the reverse. Thcoii mentions both seels ; 
and, if we may use the term, (lui/zcs both, but asserts that 
thev might do gotidby uniting their principles. 

There is an opinion attributed to Aristoxenus, that the 
soul bears to the body some such relation as the sound of a 
string to the string itself: this is perspicuous poetry, but 
rather cloudy philosophy. (See TenncMii!in, Manuel, &e. 
C’ousin's translation, who cites G. L. Mahne, Diatr, de 
Aristojreno P/tilns, Peripatetico, 8vo, Amsterdam, 1793.) 

The editions of Aristoxenus which wo find noticed, are 
the following ; Arisioxeni Mtmri Antiquiss, JIarmtmironnn 
Element, libri iii. &c. ab Ant. Gogauino Grauiensi, Vonet. 
1562 ; Latin only. The first Greek text appears to he, Aris- 
toxenuSn Nicomuchiis, Alypius\ by .1. Meursius, I..eyden, 
10 Hi ; Antiques Music.rr Aucinresstqifem, Gr. et Lut. a Manu) 
Meibomio. 2 vol. 4t.o. Elzevir, 1652. The fragments of tin; 
hook on Rhythm were puVdished for tin? first time by .1. 
Morclli, Venice, 1785, 8vo. For further information, refer 
to Hawkins's Jlist. of Music; Montucla, Hist, de Math,; 
Wallis, A])pendix to his edition oi' Ptolemy s JJarmonics ; 
Gregory, Preface to liis edition of Euclitl, 

ARITHMETIC, fi rom the Greek {arith- 1 

metihc)t ‘ the aijt of numbering,* should mean the science of 
number in general, including a great part of what is com- 
monly called algebra ; it is, however, usually restricted to 
mean only the science of the expression of numbers by 
symbols’, and the application (not investigation) of all 
rules relating to them which are usc'ful in the arts of 
life. Agreeably to the plan which wo have laid clown 
for the treatment of general terms (see Acjoitstics), we 
shall here confine ourselves to the elucidation, philoso- 
phical and historical, of the method of naming and repre- 
senting numbers ; in doing which avc sliall refer to such 
other articles as will, all together, fiirnish the most complete 
view of tho subject our work can afford. For the method of 
applying principles in practice, see the names of the various 
rules. Addition, Sumtii action, &e. For the account of 
what wo must call tho metaphysics of arithmetic, see Num- 
ber ; and for the history of this branch, see Pythagoras, 
P1.AT0, Thbon, Euclid, Diophantu.s, Fkumat. &c.; for 
that part of algebra which particularly concerns pure 
arithmetic, see Numbers, Theory of: for the arithmetic of 
concrete numbers, sec Whig hts and Measures, and such 
article.^ as Yard, Pound, &c. 

All the information hitherto possessed on tho main points 
of arithmetical history (and a great deal more) has been 
lately presented to the world in so complete a shape, that 
it would bo little better than affectation to make any more 
references than one, in an article which has no pretensions 
to original research. Of course wo allude to Mr. Peacock's 
History of Ajrithmotie contained in tho Encyclopaedia Me- 


tropohiana^ whicli is certainly the most complete treat is* 
yet written on any one point of mathematical history. In 
using this work 'as our univexsai reference, we regret tlnii 
our limits will not allow \i% to mako such a formal abstract 
of it. as would oblige us to ask the permission of its owners 
before* we published this number. But as the Treatise* 
itself is of a length answering to more than eighty pages 
of this Cyclopasdia, such an account of its contents would 
be impossible ; and we therefore use it only as authority for 
citatiOjnS! of fact, in wiiich avc shall refer to the paging of the 
Encyclopaedia Metropahtana, We, however, feel bound to 
bear testimony to its correctness on all points which our 
access to hooks has enabled us to investigate. 

We find ourselves in {losse.ssiou of a method of represent- 
ing nuralicrs so simple and powerful, that the principle and 
practice of the most complicated rules follows from it with 
case. It is HO Avell knoAvn that wo need not explain it : but 
when Avc separate from the rest the part which particularly 
distinguishes our Aumeralion from that of the aniicnt 
Europeans, we shall find that our superiority consists in tho 
adoption of the following conventions. 

1. The value of a figure dcpimds not only upon tho simide 
mimher for which it stands when alone, hut upon the place 
in which it stands. Thus, in 88 S the three cdglits mean 
eight, eight tens, and eight hundreds. 

2. Tho place of a figure, considtired as aflccting its value, 
is determined by the column in which it stands, and in the 
absence of succe<*ding figures to indicate the existence of ollu r 
columns, their place is supplied by ciphers, which of them- 
selves are considered as having no value. Thus the 8 in 
800 is of the same value as that in 863. 

To complete our particular system, on which, however, 
none of its advantages depend, we must add that eacli figure 
IS ituTcased tenfold ibr every place wdiieh it is rcnio\ed to 
the left. Ill the first two conventions consists what is called 
the ‘local value ’ of the figures; in the last is found iho 
reason for the term ‘decimal notation,' from the Latin word, 
decern, ten. 

There ran bn no doubt that the mere decimal notiilion, 
which has been in use in alnnjst every ng«? and country, lias 
arisen from the facility whicdi tlie ten fingers afford for making 
calculations. The names of numbers liave been almost uni- 
versally formed distinct as far as ten, after which C4)mp(>iiud 
names have been einnloyed. The exceptions lo the rule 
are additional proofs of tho generality of the princi]dc: 
they are citluM* deduced from five or from twenty, the luim- 
bor of lingers on one hand, or the number ol' litjgcrs :ind 
toes together. We call tlie simple symbols of numhers 
digits, or fingers ; the Caribbees call the number ti*ii by a 
phrase wliich signifies ‘ all the children of the hamr (l*c;\- 
c.ock, 390); and in many languages the phrases for five, ten, 
and twenty, are connected, cither by direct derivation or 
common etymology, with those for thu hand or lingers. In 
France the scale from 60 to 100 iia strictly viccnary (by 
twenties), and in the* Indian archipelago the anlient scales 
arc viccnary. For more discussion on this point, w»? rder 
to Numerals. We shall here only cpmtij two result-^ i f 
observation, as laid down by Mr. Peacock (371 ), Avlm-h ap- 
pear to be very wcdl borne out. They are, that • the mitural 
scales of nunieratiou alone have ever met with adnj)tu»n.’ 
meaning, by natural scales, those derived f^gm the haml^, •>r 
hands and feet; and that ‘amongst all nations practiial 
methods of miineration have preceded tlie form at h n of 
iiiiiTierical language. 

But this does not mean that every nation has gone high 
in the scale of numhers. There are thhi .1 which have never 
ov(m risen to a scale (by fives), owing lo their never 

wanting, and therefore never giving names to, numhers as 
high as five. Aristotle (P. 391) mentions a tribe of Thra- 
cians which never counted higher than four; and tho 
Yancos on the Amazon have been stopped by the com- 
plexity of tlieir language. They count no higher than 
three, the name for which, in their language, is (P. 39 U), 
according to Lu Condaniinc, Poettarrarorincuaroac, 

One of the Abipones, in describing a numbcK of men 
greater than ten, would mark out a space of ground sulii- 
cient lo contain them. This is, in its principle, tho same 
resource as that to which the Greeks were driven by ibeir 
cumbrous notation, vi%., the aubstitution of geometry for 
arithmetic. [See Square, Euclid.] 

To enable our reader rightly to estimate tho advantage 
which wc possess in our notation, wo will here describe that 
of the Greeks, which is only equalled by that of the Chinese 
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in its near approach to the Inrlian, or goncrallf received 
system, and is very much superior to that of the Chinese in 
the simplicity of its symliols. AVo shall omit the substi- 
tution of letters for numbers, and content ourselvea with 
ahindonin/' tlie principle of* local value,’ and substituting 
in it.s ploco such a system of symbols as, witfewt de^iartiiig 
from the pnnctj)/e of Greek notation, will not confuse the 
reader by the adoption of new digits. For the actual signs 
used by the GrecRs, sec Numkration, N^mkhals. t-ct 
the fiiwt nine numbers be represented as usual, but lot 
frn (instead of 10, in which 1 has lucal value) be represented 
by 1', twenty by 2', &c. Lot l" bo one hundred, 2^' two 
hundred, and so on; 1*'' one thousaiul, 2'" two ihousaiuh 
and so on. LotM stand for ton fhousaiuK and lei M allixcd 
1o a numbo^ make its value ten tliousaiui timos as groat; 
thus, 4'2M is 420,000 in our notation, VVe have hero im- 
proved upon the sysloin of the Greeks, unavoidably, in order 
not to roufuso the reiultM*, since 2000, 200, 20, and 2, would 
not an.niig them prosiud- to the eye that analogy whieh 
exists iKdaecn 2'", 2^', 2', and 2, being in fact denoted b\ 

til, <r, k', and /b 

AVe now WTite fsonie high ruunhers in our •;wn decimal 
scale, a<'cojnpaniod by our imitation of the Greek. 

40370208 

G007.0030 

72007100 7'"2^M.7'"1"(; 

In the first number, ^rhere is ivt rij,hri\ the Greek 

looks so like our own, that wo might be led to imagine there 
was no essential ditrcrence. We might say, that as it W(Uil(l 
bo natural, and was in fact usual, to write the hi'jlur 
luunhers first, the mere occurrence of a fourth colutuu 


of the Groek$ in principle; but with thU important dif- 
f^ence^ ^ Hyotbol for 30, for example, has direct 
analogy with that for 3» being made by the juxtapositinn 
m a symbol for ten ; so that the improvement upon the 
Greek scale which wo have been obliged to make in order 
to explain it, renders our imitation of the Greek a better 
resemblance of the Chinese, But they have no writlon 
method of expressing local ^ aluc ; though their ScJhtcan^an 
[so<* AnACiisJ is a practical use of the priheiplc. 

Boforo W’c proceed to the history of our own scale, \ve 
must extend our remark, that the * decimal notation ’ and 
* system of local value’ are distinct things. When Wc agrt t* 
that 10 shall stand for ton, wo merely express that a nuud>er 
in the sccjuuI column from the right shall stand for ten 
times as miu*h as the i^auie in the first column. But we 
are at liluM'ly to suppose that a number in the sce>o^ column 
shall moan nine, eight, or any other nuinher of times wluit 
it docs in the fir's!. Thus, it' wo < hoose a quinary scale, in 
wiiieU 10 .-.tands for a, we njeet the symbols 5, 0, 7, 8, and 
y, and our iimnerical stale runs thus • 

1 3 4 10 n 12 13 14 20 21 22 is;e. 

. - X. , , S3 » 

^ M -i ^ V i I 2 I I 5 

Thus 20 i.-* Zc//, because 2 in llu; secoml column counts five 
timcN 2. J5ut if wc clmo- e a higher scale than the decimal, 
we shall havi.' to iii\eut, instead of rejecting svinbuls; il', 
i t«*r instance, \vr lake a ihnitlt*inn'}f ;.c:ile, in uhicji 10 moans 
t\\(d\e, N\e are li’ltwilhent :,\inl.()l‘> Wiv Irn and r/err?}. Let 
/ and r st.uid lor Ihe-e; tlu n (.ur scale of number, bo- 
ginning from t* n, is as lulluws : 
i I e 10 11 12 13 II 1-1 Hi 17 is PJ 1/ 20 &c. 


would suggest tho idea of Ibousands, so that a n<4ii'n, 
wliioh wi* must call one of /oe#// \\ onhl be ine\ilaldy 
foniicd. And pt'rhaps it was so; indei»d il is snr[)rising 
IImI neither Archimedes. A)u»llonin<, or I )ioplianuis, ever 
delected and im]m»\ed llu.‘ idea. But wlu^n wo como to 
look at the second and fliinl numlicr, we son imniediale]}' 
llisit tho cr>Mfinuiil derangement of the column^ wvujld jne- 
^elIt this notion from acrpiiring ciiusisteiiee. Tin; s\ inl)^! 
of rurnity is wanting; anil we cannot see how' great an 
impodiinent that defect presented, hecausu wo learn 2n, .'jo, 
ike., as soon we learn thirly, isic. And though 

]ierliaps 'J.\ 3', ike., iiiiglit have suggested such a c('iilri- 
Vance, yet there wa.s no analogy between k (20) and A (30) 
and /I (2) and y (3). 

4'he ingenuity both of Andiiiiiedes and Apollonius was 
employed in tlie extension of the preceding system, w ithout 
alttnalion of its principle. That t»f the latter we sliall imi 
late. (Jailing 10,000 M,, let leu thousand times 1(*n thousaiul 
be called Mo, ten thousand limes that number M , and mj 
on, and let any one of those placed irninediati I v alU r a 
number mean that the preceding is to be takmi ten thou- 
sand times if folhiwed by Mj, leu Ihonsand linu's ten 
thousand if by Mj, and so on. The following number 

176S,!»3fiO.Ol42,Ol93 

would then be representtid by 

1 "4 '2iVT , 1 "!l'3 

on which we may make the same remarks ns hethre. I'ho 
method of Archimedes (which procetlcd lhi'«.) clillered from 
it only in making ten million the ra<U.r of tin* sysifm. W<? 
now see why our arithmetic w a.'* called /v/'Z/c/v/zg, clplu-r 
coining from an Arabic word signifying rartttti. One sncIi 
thought as occurred to Archimedes in llu' batli (s(‘e Aucin- 
MKOKs) might have bceu fourteen centuries gained to the 
science. 

We look in vain for anything like local valiu? in the 
s\steifi of the Egyptians, or any other nation of antupiilN 
who arc known wiiXwartainiy to have very aiilieiit records. 
That of the Jews was similar to the one just dcsm ilu'd, so 
fjip as it went, and the use of some letter.s common to both 
t Ik t0(») ill the numeral system, but not so in the aiphtihrts 
of the tWM, proves that the notation of both had a common 
bource. LSce Numrhals.] 

To the same article wc must also refer for the Roman 
system, wlfub extended itself throughout Europe during 
the first Iwelie centuries. It is much more rude than the 
Greek, and is a suiUeieut proof of the well known inaptitude 
of the fornitT people for scientific ind ention. 

The Chinese had several syjitfcras of numeration, all con- 
taining complicated symbols, and somewhat resembling that 



Bui tlu* M*:ile which hc?,t exemplifies the principle is the 
binnrv, in winch 10 .stands tbr 2, Mid in wliieh then* aif 
cnus('(|iu*ntl\ no symiiols exi'cpl I and 0. Tho system of 
immlzer.^ in thi.s M-ale (from oiu* To tmu is as follows: — 


j 1 10 11 loo 101 110 ni H)()0 1001 iOlO 

I A Jesuit at Rckiii (P. 302) coinnuuiicateil to bcihuil/ 

I tlie folluwing Chinc.'-o swiihnl, called by them the (.'ova, or 
/i/fnt/in/f, ami allrdnited to Kohi, the loiinder (d’lho empire. 
I II is .suspu lull'd in their temples, and considered us n 
I 111 } si cry 


i If the long line Vie interpn led to moan nttr, and the broken 
1 line nutfnnv:^ these symhols, i;a«*h being read from the 
; l)ot(um to lh«‘ top, iilvi* a -.N -tfui of binary ni'^Uimctic from 
j 0 to 7 (\»olh inchisiM*). And Lidhnilz asserts tluit there is 


11 larger ( o/ o, which goe.s u]! to (i3. But as no additional 
iiifonnati«)n has heim obtaim-il upon the subject, winch, for 
aiiMhiiig ccrUinili known to the contrai} , may be a hoax, 
wc c.vn only say that there is st)mi* ; n''iumption that the 
C’liiue-e long ago pc-*5er)se<l the cnijjplctu principle of the 
‘ local \ahic.' 

W’e trace our oa ii knoa ledge* of the decimal system direct 
I to the Jlindo)^, who 1 heiiiselM's a'-criho it to the divinity, 
j As to the manner < f Hs in' rofluction, there are some difi’er- 
eiu cs of opinion (ui llr.il suljcct. One and tho old account 


is. tliat (oThert, after Pope Syh ester 11., found it in Spain 
among the Mi>ors ( I*. 11.')) in the latter part of tho tontli 


eeiitur} . But upon this there are stioiig rciasons for he.si 


tating. [Sec Syuviai kr II. j AuothiT, and mure probable 
account is, that Leonard uf Pisa [sec BoiVACCl and Aj-- 


i;kuh\] iiilrodiu'i'd it, in I2n2, in a work entitled Libfr 
Ahha<'is 8ic. And some ha\e supposial that the Alnminc 
for Aljihonsim!) Tah/rfi, being conslrucleil principally by 
Mtiors at the < onrt of Alonso, must, have been the first 
in which the system appears. (I*. 4 1 .3.) Il is cerUiiil that 
this sy.'item had ht't'U la fon* the twtdfih cchturv, and most 
juobably us early as the ninth, in the hamls of the Persiun.s 
and Arabs, who’ ascribo it to tlie Hindoos, and call it by a 
name wdiieh signifios * Hindoo seicnce.’ It is ai^ certain 
that the Hindoos themselves have buig usenl it (see Bija 
Ganita and Limwati, names of Hindoo works), and that it 
is easy to trace the nuuiiier in whii-h our numeral s) nibols 
have been derived from those of tlie Sanscrit, In this latter 
language there are distinct names for units, tens^ 8;c., up to 
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what wo should eall hundreds qf thousands of millions of 
millions. But whether we arc to look to a Hindoo for the 
invention is a question on which no surmise can bo rnad{», 
till some probable account of the origin of Hindoo literature 
can be given. , . , , 

Tbd stjcps by which the new notation made its way 
through Europe are not capable of being very clearly traced. 
Monuaucon (P. 417) found them in an Italian manuscript 
which was Anishad in 1317; and many manuscripts of the 
works of authors a century older contain tliom« but it is well 
iiiown that it was usual to substitute the new figures for 
he old in recopy iug. In the library of Corpus lUuisli 
Jollegc^ Cambridge, (P. 418,) is a catalogue of eclipses 
rom 1300 to 1348, to which they are suhjnined. Gra\cii 
laics on inscriptions have hi!oii given by Wallis and others 
IS old as 1330; hut, upon examination, reason has hceu 
bund to suspect that 5 has been mistaken for 3. There 
Iocs not Seoul to ho evidence of any general use of the 
Arabic numerals before the iiiventi(»n of printing , and even j 
.he works ofC'axtoii do nol contain them, cxe(*])t in a wood- 
‘ut. MercliaiiU cojilinued their aetrounls in Itoman Injures 
up lo the sixteenth ecutury. On the whole, \V(^ think tiuit 
llu^ general use of these numerals in si icmlitle works di<l 
not much precede, if at all, the <liiliision nf algebra. 

The only material additiv-n winch lia^ been made to this 
groundworK of arithinctic is the iiiNention ol decimal Irac- 
tions. Tin's is an exten^ion of the principle of local value, 
of so simjde a character, that, it i>, suv]uiNing the llimloo^, 
never adopted if . They write fractions as we do, oiniltin j 
only the line which sejc.ualcs the miiiicvator and dciiomb 
nator, and they niaUe gn at of decimal tVocl ions in a]i- 
proximating to the square roots of imnibcrfc, hut wLlliunt 
any peculiarity of nutation. 

The first frac'tionid nutalioiv whiili we Ihid among the 
Greeks consisted in writing llie dcnominalor where Wi‘ imw 

. . . -ur 

write the es'pournf. Thus, rctaiinn.g onr inutalioii, ,^^ 7 

would ho written ‘2"7 This s)>teiu is }irincipall> 

useil by Dioph.nitus ; and in Kul“< ius we ah-o find a pec-n- 
liiir sytnhol, sometiiing like for (oir lutlj, Ptolemy made 
a further step, in the ;ipp!icati"n (j 1 ‘ the method i»f di\ iding’ I 
tlie I'irc.lo to all units w h:it*^oevcr, known by the name ol’ 
lilC se.ru ^rsininf. notation. Tic* degree of the lorcle is 
divided into sixty minutes, the iuinul'‘ into sixty secoiuh, 
that again into sixty lliiid,'-, ami so on: Ptolemy diNidi's 
every unit in the sauu* manner. W«‘ liav<‘ stdl rotaim.-d in 
our division of the circle tlie ix.c., ns^d by him. In 

the notation alluded to (which ii that of Ptolemy in tlu’ < 


Wo subjoin a list of names, which tho reader may con- 
sult on various points connected with the history of arith- 
mclie, either in tins work or dsCf^hore. The Azures refer 
to the century before or after Christ in which the individual 
is supposed or known to liavo lived; and tlio Italics are 
wmks which are cileil. 

li.t’. 6 — Pythagoras, 4 — Euedid, Aristotle, Plato. 3— 
Archimedes, Apollonius. 1— V^itruvius. 

A.C. 2 — Ptolemy, Diophantus. 3— Nicomachus. 4 — 
Pappus, Theon. T) Proclus, Eutocius. (i -Boethius. 9 — 
Muhommed Ben Musa. 1 1 — Gcrhert. 12— Jordamis, Leo- 
nardo Boiiacci. 1.3— Sacrohoseo, Phmudes. 16— Lucas 
do Borgo. 1 f) - Scluiuhelius, Stifidius, Recorde, Albert Gi- 
rard, 17 Briggs, Napier, Oughtred, Stevimis, Wright, 
Bouillatid, Merseiine, Walli-s, Ahelra, Bnchct de Me/iriac. 
18— Wcidler, Jlisloria .'Utnnwmiiv^ Kiestncr, Gcschtchte 
diT Mathenmiik, MontueUi, Hist, des Mathrmatiques, L)c- 
lamhre, ///>/. df' 1 As! rfnwniie Ancitnuf^, Hutton, Trar/.^, 
IJistffrf/ nf AietHn'tt, Colehrouke, P?vfarr to Bija (ianita. 

Wo need not of couix* refer lo the work of Mr. I’eac.M.k, 
whiidi wo ha\e so often citetl. 

ARlTIIMETlt:, POLIPICAL. [See SrAiisrirs, Ix- 
tkukst, Annuitiks, Pocul m kin, Mowtalu v, &:c.| 
AKITIIMKTIC OK SINKS. [ S(‘o TuM;owoMj.TnY.] 
AKITUMKTIG, SPKGlorS. [See Vikta ] 
AlUTilMKTlCAL COMPLKMKNT is that which a 
innuher wants of llic ne.xt highest di'cimal deuonnn.ition. 
'I’hns, what 7 wants of 10, or 3: 3J of 100, or ilS ; l;)‘« of 
lOut), or Nil : *017 of 1. or *0.s.l: are the arithmetical 
complements of these numbers. The hi'st way lo lind 
Iliem is to l>ogin from the left, subtract every figure from 
0, and the last '‘ignificanl figure fnjiu 10, ;\s in tlie follow- 
ing examples, w liicdi iiiL-Iude all the ca-sci? : — 

N" irr.31 P.)*0018 17340UO 

Ar. C’ 8U*90b2 8200000 

AKITIIMICTIGAL MEAN. By M/’ aril lniuii'‘.Tl mean 
is meant, llmi number or fraction w hiidi lies between two 
others, and is cijually ili'-tant from both. Thus the aritlimetieiil 
iiiean between 0 and 1 1 is 10. To find lliia ari!lnru*lie:d 
mean, take the hotf sum of the two numbers. Thus, that 
of t and 17 is loA But any numlu'ra are also said to ho 
aiithiuelical means helw(‘eu two others, when all together 
form a ■ crie*; of e(pirdly increasing or decreasing imiuhers. 
'Mills, 8, lU, 1 J, are three iinlhmetieal means between <> 
and I t. 'fo iuterpoM? rinv number of anthnielieiil means 
brtweiai two numbers, divide llie dilleriMice of those 
imml.i rs hy one more than the number of means i‘e(|iured, 
which givi’S the ditferouce bciweon the means. Tims, to 
inttMU'j'O f'iir :irilhmctical mcons betw<*cn* 27 and log, di- 


piirliculur point referred toi 

27 :vy 21" 03"' 

tvould denote 

33 21 , r..{ 

27 units. 


This sexagcftimal notation retained its ground until the 
introduction of the Arabic numerals, and, w ith the aid of 
tables of reduction, was of material use. 

Stifelius and Steviiius (P. 440) used cireumilexed digits 
instead of ^ "t &c., in the se.r>ti*rstniid system, and an .ip 
plication of the same principle io Xha decfontl stsleiuwas 
first made by All)i?rt Girard in or about I .V.m. Thir> eioi* 
.sisled in expressing fractions hy Icnihs, huiidredilis, is.e., 
in the following way— 

3 4 (0)(1)(2) 

16 7 ;: — r w*ould he written i (1 3 4, 


the number in brackets over a digit being the exponent of 

the power of ten, which iinisl he Used with that digit as a 

dt‘ nominator. Here the ayqilicaliou of the principk- of local 
value practically begins; and it is ch ar, from the examples 
cited hy Mr. Peacock, that tlie riidter was made use of to 
denote a vacant column. One of those examiiles is 


(0) (1)(2)(3> 


•Jll 3 U I 


The reioction of the cumbrous and uimeeixssnry expo- 
nents was made in some instances hy Wright in If. I a, and 
the system was formally introduced hy Napier in 1017 : the 
nsc of it was much extended hy Oughtred in 1031. (See 
Dkcimal h'RACTiONs.) Krom that time the mo<lern form 
of the Indian arithmetic must be considered as established. 
The invention of Logarithms (wliich see) is the principal 
aid to calculation which haabocn engrafted upon the system. 


Ni'lc r.") 11U2— 27) by 3 (1 f 1 ) w'hich gi\es Ij. The menus 
.Tr>', theivlHre, 2r-bl‘> or 42, 12 hi ) or 57, 5 7 -hi 5 or 72, 
and 72 r 13 er 87. If tho means are fntcliuuul, the smue 
pro. i‘; iMOpl Acd. [Si“' AvVRAfJKl 

.\ lUTn M win: \ i. imiog r ess ion is a name gi\(*ii 

M.niuwliat imjnopcrly lo u scries of ninuher?i which hn rcav* 
m fle( 0 c;oe by e»|U.d steps, .siicli as I, 2, 3, Mie. ; 2, 4, 

1 2, 2A, N-c. riie ditVerenoo hetwetMi any two siu-cu'^mm; 

icrun-, being eo/zo/uy/ to all, is called the common dificivii<‘c. 
I'lic (fittir which distingui-li one arithmetical progression 
from au'gher, are tho ///•.«/ term, the rornmnn d/// 7 /‘c ;//7 . ami 
the mniibor nf : from these it is easy to find ilu; last 

term and the sum of all ihe KMins. To find the last Icriu, 
mnltiplv the common ditrcrenci? by one less fliaii (lie iiuin- 
l;er oi i(*rms, and ;uld tin? first lorin to tho product. To find 
llic sum of all tbe terms; lake 
the number of (erins, 
th(' sum of ihi? first and last, 

and multiph the half i»f ml her (whichever ifl most conve- 
nient) by the other. Thus, ibr lUO terms of either of the 
scries 

3 r» 9 I2....&;c. (A. 

1 kj 2 2^. ..&c. tB) 

Tu find the last, or lOOth, term of (A), mulPSly 3, the com- 
in«*n diircrenco by 9'.i (100 — 1) and add 3, the first term 
which gives 300. Similarly to find the last, or lOUth, term 
of (B), iiuilliply V by yy and add 1, which gives 50^. For 
the .sums wc have 

(A) (B) 

No. of terms 100 lOO 

Sum of first and last 303 5CJ 

Multiply half of 100 hy 303, and hy 60\, which gives 
101 jO for the sum of (A), and 2526 for that of (B). 

2X2 
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Atgebraioally, let a be the first term, x the common dif- ycned, a.d. 323, a synod in Bitliynia, probably at Nicomedia, 
ibrence, and n the number of terms. Let z be tho last in his behalf; wrote in his favour to all the oriental bishol)^^, 
term and S the suin. Then and to tho Emperor Constantine the Groat, who, beintr ut 

^ = a d- {n — 1) X unbeptized, considered the dispute as triilinj; 

n — 1 itself, and recommended peace, a.d. 324, in a letter ud- 

iS = i w (a I- — wa + dressed to Alexander and Arius jointly. 

^ ^ Constantino commissioned Ilosius, bishop of Corduha, to 

from whic.h any three of the letters beinjr given, the other examine this dispute at Alexandriii. Hosius having uuulo 
1\V4) can be found. a report unfavourable to Arius, Constantine convened the 

Tor the theory of which this article is a part, see Skuiks, bishops of his empire, a.d. ;i‘2,5, in onlor to settle the points 
Diffkhencf.s, Integration. in dispute b«itwecn Arivis and Alexander. In Ibis cmni- 

ARITHMETICAL PROPORTION, the relation dl at Nieiea 318 bishops were assembled. Before this 
which exists between four numbers, of which tlie first and body Arius still porsistCMl in rejecting all confessifins of 
second have the same diflcrcnce as the third and fourth, faith whidi maintained the divinity of Christ and the consub- 
Thus: — slant ialily of the divine word, and he opposed the expression 

12 81 S2 o^Kuirmoi:, applied to the Son as being of the esse nee 

7 3 16 12 with the Father. (^ouse»[ucntly ho was again anathomuti/ed 

2.i 3i 1| 2.1 by the synotl, and exiled by the emperor to lllyrieum, lo- 

aro severally in arithmetical proportion, and in every siudi gether with two bishops, Thoonas of Mdriiuiricii in laby.i, 
]>roportion the sum of the extremes is criual to that of the and Seeundus of IMolemais, wlio continued to adhere to 
moans. Thus* — him, after Fnsehius of Nioomodia, Thoognis of Nioavi, 

12 -r. 7 = .3 + IG aiel Maris of (-hali'eilon, alarmed by tin* emperor's tin cal. >, 

ARIUS C niiirtial) W'as a native of C'yrenaiea, in had forsaUtm his party. Capital j>unishniciit w as denoiiiieod 

AlVioa: the date of his birth seems to be unkno\Mi. lie against all who would not <hdiNer up t’ne writings i)f 
was distinguished for personal beauty, graceful manners, ex- Arius. After three years, Constantine beeanic niconciled to 
tensive learning, logical elocpience, and ascelie abstinenec. Arms, through \\w. inslrumentality of an Ariau pri< t, 
III- has been awused, hut without sulUeient ground, of r<'st- ! wlio wjis secretly sent to tlujemperor by bhiselMUs. l»isliop 
less ambition, and a predilection for iniiovations. Tin; doc- I of Nij-nmedia, and by his siMer C.'onslanlia. .V eonfes.siou 
trine whiidi he taught was not at that time a novelty, hut of faith, which seemed to he in unison with the? Ni- 
liad been propagated ill the Alexandrine sehool of dhinily, j eerie ('reed, was draw n up, and pri'^enietl t^y Aiiu.s 
€‘speeially by those men, who, having an acute understand- j v.d. .330, to the enij)eror. hy whom lu- was reinstated 
ing, were nevertheless delieient in the contemplative I’aeul- i in his ehurcdi at yVlexandria ; luit Athaua.siu.s, then 
ties of the mind. Arius, the two Euse])ii, and others, seem | bishop of Ali\\andria, wonltl not admit him. Tiie svimmIs 
to have lu-en rather anxious to dc'fend tlu? ehureh against I of U'} nJ ami (if .Jerusalem, a.d. .33.'), through the in- 


thc intruduetioii of en*e(Ls wdiieh api»e:ired novel to all win.) 
had been brought up in the Ale.xandriiuj method of 
philological tli\inity. Arius obtained the favour (.)f three 
sueeesbive patriarchs of Alexandria. The jratriarch Peter 
of Alexandria ordained him deacon, hut pndiihited him 
from tho exereiso of ecclesiastical functions, upon Arius, 
A.D. .3l)G, joining the parly of Meleliu-s. The patriarch 
Achilles of Alexandria, moved by the repentance of Arius, 
luado him, a.d. 313, presbyter and pastor of the church 
Bamailis, at Alexandria ; and the patriarch Alexander gave 
him the first rank among his clergy, although he is snal 
by Theodoretiis {Hist, Krcles, i. 2) t(» have been one of his 
competitors for the patriarc-halo. But Philostovgiiis (i. 3) 
says, on the contrary, that Arius, observing the choice likely 
to fall on himself, turned it to Alexander. 


tlueiic(j of Eus(‘l)ius, re admitted Arius into c.lmreh ooud 
niuiiion, and recomunmded him to Athunasiu.s ; but 
Arius was .^eiil l)v his opposcrs from Alexandria to Con- 
stantinople, ill ordi'i* to e\cul])a1ii himself on account of tho 
troubles excited b\ his pivsence at Alexandria. Arius prt‘- 
smited to the emperor, a.d. 3.3G, a thinl confession of his 
faith, and ju-ofessed b} (xUli to submit to the s) nod of Nice. 
It was according!) i'csoImmI that Arius should be receded 
into (diurch communion in a solemn manner: but according 
to tSocrates lu» was taken ill <4’ a bowel eoinplaiiit, during 
I the proee->ion, near the church which was appointed to 
he the seem^ of his triumph, and died on the same day, a.d. 
33G, Sonu! writers ahcrila'd his death to juiison. But 
■ Allianasius, wlio probably had more accurate information, 
I states, that Arius died on the evening preceding the 


The patriarch Alexander, a.d. 318, having asserted, in a 
conference w'ith his clergy, the unity of substance in the 
three persons in the Deity. Arius, in reply, accused the pa- 
triarch of having fallen into the error of Sahelliiis, w'ho liail 
confounded the three divine persons. Arius maintaini'd that 
the Son was cn'aled out of nothing before the creation of the 
universe, and that he c.ould l>e called (xod only on account 
of his participation in extraordhuiry powers. This doc- 
trine Arius propagated in privati? ; and after he had oh- 
taine(l many followers, he preached it publicly in the 
church. In order to introduct? Ins opinions among tin? 
lower classes, he composed songs tor sailors, millers, and 
travollcr.s. in tho measure of popular melodii!S. The w'ork 
of Arius called Thalcia contaiiicMl his doctrine in proM; and 
verse. Alexander endeavoured to reclaim Arius by pii\ate 
admonitions in letters and by conferences, but failing in bis 
attempts, he cited him, a.d. 321, before a synod of nearly 
ono hundred Egyptian and Libyan bishops, convened at 
Alexandria, wdicro his doctrine, his person, and his follow - 
ers, were anathematized. Two letters of Alexander on tliis 
occasion arc still extant: one is a circular report to the 
orthodox bishops (Socral. Hist, Ercles, i. f» ; Mansi, Ctdirct. 
Conn, t. ii. p. 793 ; Opera Athanash^ ed. Montfaucon, t. i. pt. i. 
p. 397); tho other is a letter, full of bitterness, to Bishop 
Alexander, at Constantinople. This letter calls the Arians 
E^i'oukontianSt in allusion to the phrase ok/c oyrtav^ nut of 
nothif}^. Among the followers of Arius were two bishops, 
and several priests, deacons, and virgins. 

Arius now began to traved through the neighbouring 
Gountries, where ho excited sympathy for his misfortunes, 
and propagated his doctrine. Eusebius, bishop of Nico- 
xnedia, to whom Arius wrote a letter, still extant (Epiph, 
Hofres, 69. 6 ; Theodoret, Hist. Errles. i, 4), absolved 
him from tho Alexandrine oxcoitimunieatiou ; he also con- 


Sunday on wliieh Ik' was to be received into church com- 
iiiuiiion. Some Arians asserted that Arius bad been killed 
by tbc magical practic(‘S of his enemies. This accusation 
contain^, at least, a defence against the suspicion of poison. 

Eusebius, wlio became bi.shop of Constantinople A.d. 339, 
obtaiiK'd permission for t ho A rians 1o celebrate public worship 
at Ah^Mindvia ami other places of the oast(.'rn oiriptro. After 
the death of (.’onslatitiriC, a.d. .350, and the fall of the pre- 
i tender Magncntiiis, a.d. 3.).3, Constantins he(iame ruler of 
I the whole empire, and used his ])ow er to sinijxat the Arians 
I in the comn*ils of Arles, .35 J, and Milan, 35.5, tho decrees 
j of which he inaiiitained by arms against the Athauasians. 
Many jicrsons, unahh! to understand tho distinction between 
the doctrines of Athanasius and Arius, were intluenced in 
thcclioico of their party by unw'orthy motives. Most bishops, 
moved by the court, signed Arian creeds, although some 
continued to leach Athaiiasian doctiine. The people, except 
in occasional tumult. s, gave thcinsclves little trouble about 
debates w'hi(di they did not comprehend. The strict Arians 
rejected the doctrine of Uhrisl being opoiovamc^ of shmlar 
essence^ as well as that doctrine whicli made liiin o/toocfl’io/;, 
rnusubstantiate, or ff eqtuU essence, hut the Semi- Aria us 
maintain(‘d the o]>inion of his being hnmnionsins. The 
strict Arians, called also Ariomanites, insisted upon the Son 
being frfpniiriov, of another substance. The Goths, N iiiidaks, 
Suevi. Burgundians, and Lombards ciubraiicd Ariaiii:-m, 
but exchanged it aJ’leiwvards for orthodoxy. 

The history of Arianism may be divided into thnicj 
pericKls : the firft commenced a coiisiderahlo time before tho 
life of Arius, having originated in the Alexandrine aciliools of 
divinity of which (Jrigon was the most splendid luminary. 
It terminated in the synod of Nicaoa, a.P. 325. The second 
period began with the opposition of the Eusebians to tho 
council of PfifiDoa, and terminated in the second synod of 
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a.d. 357. During this period tho following 
synotlRwerc hold: one at Tyre, a.d. 335, in which Atlia- 
iiHsius was deposed and exiled to Gaul by Constantine ; arid 
immediately afterwards one at Jerusalem, in whieh Arius 
was received into church communion. 

Another synod was held at Antioch, a.d. 311, in which 
the bishops declared that they could not he ibllowers of 
Ai‘iu.s, because, *bowc<uikl we, luiinir bishops, he tbllowers 
of a presbyter?* In this synod, lour creeds were appr<»ved, 
in which an endeavour was made to steer a middle course 
helwceii the Nictuan Ilomnnusius and the defiiiitiims of 
Ari»is ; which two points were considered to he the two cx- 
trenies of divergence from tlie tljoii .standard of ct clesiaslical 
orthodoxy in the East. These four Aiiliochene creeds 
are extant in Athanasius dp Si/rtOfiis\ § 2’2’‘25. A j^cueral 
cduiicil was again assembled at Sardica in Thraet!, in whidi 
tho emperors Constuutius and Coiisians endea\ourod to 
reconcile the combatants for orient al and ooeidrutal ortho- 
doxy. I'lieir endouvour proved frtiitless. The orientals ro- 
lired to the neighbouring city omiili]>popolis, loa\iiii; their 
oecMdontal opponents alone at Sardica. 

Eiisehiauisni was, under ('oiiritaiitius, as va torious in 
the east as the NicLoau creed was ninler (‘i'n^tan> in t!i(‘ 
we.-^t. The Eiisehians tliought that the f lojnnmsKi/f or- 
thodoxy might lead to Sabcllianihin, aiel li-.creiore pro- 
enred the deposition of Manadl ns, hi.'.lajp of Anemia. The 
Sahclliaiii^in of his disciple I’hoiinus was coiuleuna-'l in tlu; 
second c-oinicil of Antioch, a. : i 13 , and 1»\ another coiiu- 
cil at Mil'll!, A.D. .i-Ui. After the death «>f i '• iiisle.iis, a.u. 
3.00, and the \iclory over Magiieritin.-', a.j». .'J.'j 1, t 'oii.-itan- 
lius ondiMVoured to establish Eusehiani.sm by \ii»lent ineoiis 
in the west. In the synods of Aide-, a n. .j’jl. ami of 
Milan, a.d. 3.55, lit? compidled I lie asscnihlcd bisliop.'i to sign 
tho condemnation of AtliaiiaMUs. 

The third period terminatefl with tho siiiipivsnon of 
Arianism by Theodosius 1. 'J'lie last ve.->iig‘\s uf .\jKiniun 
ill the Roman empire are found in a 1 iw of Then i.»^ius 11. 
A.D. 428. 

[Fill' the sources of infnrni:ition on tlu' .Aii.in c >ntr»)Vorsy, 
see the following articles: -KiisKiiius Faiiiplnli, bishop of 
Cic^.!irea ; luisKnins, bi^dlop of Fme.sa; (.’YuiLnus, bishop 
of Jeriisalciii. Tln^so were the most disllngiii>hed writers 
in behalf (jf tiie Anlitrinitarian party. ''I’ln? bc'-t writers 
among the lloinooiisiasts were a\ rii \.VAsius. bisho)) of 
Alexandria; lliLAun's, bisleip <»f lheta\Ki; x.mos, 

bishop of Constantin; IIasii.itts, hi^dl^p uf Cnsarca; 
GuKODRitfs, bishop of Nyss.’i; tnniius of Nazian/.us 
o 3’fo/\oyoc ; A Miiiiosius, hishtip of Milan; KpITRMiM, 
iliacomis of Edessa, ISf/mnun. Modern works on 

the history of Ariaui.Nm nn*: — .S/or/if rrift'ra dtdla lita di 
Arrio, scritta da (taetano Maria Travasn, Clericu regiilaro 
Teatiiio, Venezia, 174(i - Walch’s Ihsinrip tier Kctzfi- 
m>//, Th. 2. p. 385, iiic. ; .f. A. Stark’s t'rrsarh rinrr iJc- 
srhirhte des Arianismus, Berlin, 1 7^3 — 85, 2 tom. 8 ; .1. Clir. 
K. Wundemanii's Gr.schirhlP tier rhristlirhen (ihtnhpns- 
If'hren, tom. i. p. 264, &c. ; Miin.scluw’s 
Bd. 3. p. 35J, &c. ; Giesider’s Kirrhcnf^csrhichte, hook i. ; 
Neander’s Kirchm^eschir/itr, Band. 11. 76 7, &c. ] 

ARIC, a chest or cotfer. This term is frciiucntly used by 
our earliest English and Scottish poets. 

In 1347, in the hrewhonse of the priory of ].,iuilisfarne. 
Was an ark for moal (see Raine's Xnr//i Durhunu p. U2); 
and among other articles iif furniture occurring in an in- 
ventory of the household goods belonging to Slierhnrn hos- 
pital, taken in 1636, in tin; boulting-honse, is * i houliing 
ark.' (Hutch. /ftA/. yj///7i. ii. p. .V.)lk) The .sanio word is 
still in use, in tho north of England, for the ehe.^t which is 
employed in containing moal. 

Noah's ark was so named from its supposed resi inhlancc 
to an ark or chest; by which name it occurs boili in the 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon versions of the passugt! in l.uke, 
wii. 27. Wiclif, in this passage, instead of ark, n*a(ls ship. 
The same term ark is useil in our traiislaiion of th(^ Old 
Testament, for the basket or cradU' in which the infant 
Moses was laid when he was put into the Nile. (See Bou- 
cher’s GlnsMarf/, by Stevenson.) 

ARKANSAS RIVER, the largest alllucnt of the Mis- 
sissippi next to the Missouri, rises iu the Rocky Mouulains, 
but its source is not known. Darby, in his Ueo^raphical 
Hew nf the United States, conjectures that its source is 
nearly as far N, as and W. of Greenwich ; but 
this must only be taken as a guess; the iat. is cijrtainly in 
excess, and the long, thus assigned is probably too much. 


James Peak, one of the highest siiniinit.H of the Rocky 
Mountains, which lies between the Arkansa.s and Boiling 
Spring Creek, is about twenty-five miles Nf., 67° W. from a 
point near this Creek, which is placed in 38° 18' 19" N. 
hit., 1 05° 39' 44" W. long., by Major Long’s party. Tho 
Arkansas join* the Mississippi in 33° .56' N. hit., 91° 10' W. 
long., with a course, following it.s bends, estimated at 2000 
miles. 

Tho sources of the Arkansas and of tho great Rio del 
Norte are probably near one another. Captain Bell, who 
was witli Major Long's party, triu'cd the Arkansas into tho 
mountains till his iirogress was sloppeil by the almost per- 
pendicular gneiss rock, through a doe.p and narrow ft.-sure 
in which the river pours with great violence, 'riie Arkansas 
valley, ni’ar the mountains, is hounded by high elilfs of in- 
cliiieil sandstone ; lower down (licse disappear, and then; is 
a shipe of alluvial earth extending on each .shle for .several 
miles; and furllier down still, lionzonliil .'iamlsroiic appear, 
furming high hlun'>, or ]irecipi<*es, on each side of the valle\ . 
Tnvjs of eon^jideiMble size here grow along tho margin of 
tile rivt r, hut. tlieir lops are not so high as the level plain on 
e:i<*li sith*, and tile deM-eiil into this deep-sunk channel is in 
m;my phos's ipiit*' imiirad icable ; at a sliort distance, this 
narro'.v \ alley is not seen at all. 

Tho Aik:in-as has a gi-iicral eastern course us far as the 
meridian of 99° ; it. lias then a winding S.E. coui>e to abmil 
35"’ X. bit., 95° K. long., from which point it 'csunies an 
eastern winding course to about the meridiur. of 92° 
from whieli it.s course is about S.E. to its junc’joti willi the 
Mis>is.sippi. From its sources t(» about the me’-idian of 9ri°, 
till* Arkansas ilows llirough tlie great plains which siretrh 
eastward from the liase of the Rocky Mountains. I’liougli 
the term plain is mor.* applicable to this region than any 
other name, it is not strictly a plain ; if i.s an undulating 
surface, presenting here und there detached lahli'-landH at a 
small elc.vation aho\e it, with some kin*hs and small ridgi-s, 
the whob* cut up into iiumt'rous extensi\e jK»rtern»s liy the 
beds oi' slri'aiiis, to the action of whicli a great part of Iho 
prcs(‘tit irregular form (d’ I lie country is considered to he 
due, by those who have explored it. The Arkansas valley, 
for more lhan 160 miles from the place where it leaves lllo 
mountains, coiit.iins a considerable ijuantily of timber, chielly 
cotton Wood; ])Ut further E. the timber almost disappears, 
and the wide spreadimg prospect is notliiiig hut a prairie, 
"rile river-valley wifleiis iu its eastern course, and the hliiffs 
become less elevated; llu* bottoms are imt more than a 
few feet abo\e the level of the n\er, which in some j»:irls is 
spread out a mile in hremllli, and contains numerous islamis. 
At soiin? seasons the ri\er is said almost to di-aj>pear. 
About tliif meriiUaii of 9 7'“’, the Arkansas erusse.^ iIh- hue 
inarkisl in Major Long's map as tin* western hnuuduiy i f 
the liine.slonc ami coal strata conne<-ied with tb»‘ f>/.aik 
mountains; and about a degree, or a degree and a h:ilf, 
K. of this, it entirrs and tra\erses the* lull) region of the 
O/.urks, in which it continues to the m.*iglihourli(>i/d ol’ 
Little Rock, wluMi it outers tho low alluvial country. Little 
Rock is about 120 miles from the Mississippi, not inclutling 
all the small bends of the river. 

This river is joined by numerous large trihularies. Run 
niiig into it on the right bank are the Negracka or IL-d 
Fork, and the Nesnketonga or Grand Saline, which join tin* 
Arkansas \V. t>f the meridian of 97°; both oi' them jao- 
hably come from the Rock> Mouiitiiiiis. 

N»‘ar the meridian of 05° the Arkaii.sa.s is joined (ui the 
right bank by the Great (-'amulian, w liieh l i.'.cs m tiie lvoek\ 
Aloimlains, probably three degrees ai b‘asl S. of the sourci's 
of the Arkansas, and is cumputeii to run ltM»o miles before 
it joins the main stream. Its general cour.-c is E., w illi a 
con.sidi-rahle btiiid to the S. ; a space uf great extent is thus 
ineluded btJtweeu tho Arkansas and the (.’anadian, in whieli 
numi’i’ous streams, several liundred mile.s in length, have 
their origin and course, 'flic great aiUuent of the Canadian, 
the N<nth Fork, lies in this intermediate spiic^^ ; it joins tho 
Caiiuiliaii on the let) bank six or eiglit iiiilcR lower down 
than tlie South Fork, which enters the Canadiuii on the 
right hank. Near its source the valley of Iho Canadian is 
narrow', and faced by bluffs from 200 to 500 feet high. 
l.ower down its bed is wide, and only a few feet below the 
bottom land which lilies it on each side. Though it drains 
an immense extent of country, it is quite stagnant for a 
large part of its course in summer, and il.4 wide hod is in 
many places entirely di-y ; in one instance olxscrved by Major 
Long, the Cauudiau was buriod in ita sands fur more than i oo 
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miles* The waters *«(’ ih«' Canailuui cfuilain varuius pro|)or- 
tiotiH of ouisuimii y!J»l .snlplMU* of rna^iiosiu in solulioii, 
whic.li often ri iui-T tin ni unfit lur u>o , iitld nitrous 

cint)resriiiH i‘N, aiul con.-j loraMe iucrubtnliniis of sail, eharac- 
tcrizf soim* |)«jriK)ns of (lie cin.ulry cJraiiKMl l»y tlu; Arkansas 
and lln^ l*piH*r (’anadnm. Major Longs party, iu llioir 
fxpluriiJi.;; expedition of 1S1‘>, IS‘20, mistook the Cana- 
dian for the Red l?i\er, and werii not undeceived till 
tiiey had traced this stioam to its contluenec uith the 
Arkansas. 

The character of this oxleusivo region, M". of the Oz-.rk 
uiountaius, and inehided hv-iwoen the AiUansns an<l the 
Roeky Mountains, will he he^t nndei^to.id iVuin ivadin” tlie 
interesting narrative of Majtii- I.onij .■> »*\js iiniv*n. The 
trees arc feiind alincv.i e.M ln^i\eI} on th.e h:’nKs (»!* the 
streams; tlie high flat.'. aho\e tlie hniioni'. ])'*e>rnt m general 
iiolhing hut a covt’inig of gra=s or stiintiMl shrubs. Sarnls 
])huns <‘ov%'n'd wilh sM.irm\v.).id and other ]il;uits ; a hnriiing 
sun whii-Ii, ev<M in Seplendier. raises the lliei inoineter ahn\e 
in the siiade; iiiul a general want nl‘ tiiul . r, water, an.l 
iMVjgsihle stiiMiiis, reiidi.*!' theve n'Liions ditlienlt and even 
dangiM’ous to <’ro^*;. and nnl} fit fm the ri'-'idi-nee of a iio- 
nnwiie people. Wild animals -are ^onielunes hamtl in aliun- 
il.inee, and soiuetiines it is diihenlt to meet with them; llie 
hi ;U'k hear, deer, aniel(»pe, w 'n'.ti? wolf, jaelval, hi-i.n soine- 
linicb seen iu countless hei*d>, wild tinkv v , \ ire.miL: n t»'u- 
tridixe, and inannot, eonnn »iil) railed the pr.dne d.iy, Ihrni 
]iarl of the inhabitants of this v. ildeine^>. Tl:e vamlenug 
tribes of linlians are iii<'on--id.erahle in ii’;ndK i'-. 

The aunind Hooding of the ArUan^ t-' rnuiivic'r.re > «’ail\ in 
Mareh. and it attains iis eiealesl height ni the della ef 
Louisiana in the uiontli ^^f .lime: tlic (lo«)dino- (,f’ (lu* Ar- 
kansas is after that of the Hed Uim i-, \\lii«di lu s lurtlier S., 
and eonlemporaneoiis with tied <»f tin) Oliio. 'i'he thioding 
from the Missouri is the la^'^l. In tlu: IduHs oi' the (.’inei- 
dian, as well as on flu* U]i)>er jeit t of tlu‘ Arkan‘'as, exti iuiM* 
beds ef gypsum ap|>ear eniheihied iu a. ferrngin(*n-: rlay and 
a lino sumiofa lU'ep red eoloin*; nwinu lotliis, tlu* .Aikau'-as, 
autl the Ciinadinii abo, an; gcnerall) of a ileep r»'d evluur, 
osprr‘iall\ during the lluuds. 'J'he waters (d tlu* Norih lua-k 
of the (.'anadian and oftlie L'pper Aikaiisas ;n\ ul a greimisii 
colour wlu'ii not swidled hy th'* rain. 

(I).arhy’s I tnr f/tr J J ,<,'<(< 'w : Lung's Kj 
id thv Rdciii/ M’dnifiihf.s.) 

A \l k A N S A S T VAill 1 T( ) R Y, oiu* of the terril.iiii's of 
tile United Slates not \(’l raisi’d |o the cmk of a sfe. ereigii 
feifafe. It is hunnd<*il hv tin* -tale of Mi.-ouii till the north, 
the Mississippi on the east, L«mi'iania on the south, Tt‘\as 
on the south-west, and on the n<*rlb west hy the western 
territory of Iho United .States. It lios lietwerm f' ainl 
.to' N. hit., and .so’’ 4 i' to !(i(i ’ 5' W. long, from (Jk'i u- 
wich. Th(‘ river boundary on the (>ast is idu nt miles, 
not ri'i’koning all the small eorsatiirf s. A line ol tro miles 
•Irawn west, along a paralhd of latitiuh* M'paiati-s it IVom 
J^uisiana. The Uio Ko\o or Ib'd Ri\er, om* of the largr* 
alllueiits of th»^ Mis<is^ip\)i. Ihnns the remainder of tlu* 
southern boundary s(*parating Arkansas fo'in the l\!e.\iean 
territories. Tile lUUlh wa‘->li*ni meridian from (boi iiw icli 
firms the western limit of Arkansas; and tlu* parallel i‘f 
3r» .30' separates Arkansas on the north from the north we.-t 
territory and from lln^ stati* of Mi-^sonii, all hut a small por- 
tion wliero the line follow s the Si. I'ranei.? ri\er for .'in' south, 
:iud then runs for .31 miles eastward to the river Missi sippi. 
Tln‘ circuit of Arkan.sas i.', about 1.320 miles, and t!ie area is 
computed at 12 J,. 340 square inili*s, lu'lwtcti nn<*-liflh and 
one-sixth more titan the reputed are.i of Great Hnlaiii and 
Ireland. 

Arkansas may bo divided into tlirce phy*;ical region.s, an 
eastern, a central, and a wcpti’rii region. The eastern, hor- 
»lenng on the Missis.sippi, is low' and Hal. generally ro\ered 
with dense forest, wiliiout good water, and almo.ii withoui 
stones. In tlu* oentral section the gnmiul begins to ascend 
gradually, and the forests are interspersed with jirairies; 
hdl^ also begin to appear increa'^ing in ele\atien as we :id- 
Muu-e westward. These hills, known most eommonly under 
the name of the Ozark mountains, form a conlmnuus chain 
whicli probably is an offset from flic Mexican system; hut 
abniit this there is still aomi? doubt. The O/arks (*nter 
Arkansas Imm the prorinec of Texas, and crossing the 
territory in a general uovilm*ast direction, but nearer to the 
eastern than the western limit, enter the state of Missouri. 
The Ujfiarks are not a ridge t>f hdls^ but, like the Appala- 
chinnSji a mountain -system, pni'^Mbly occupying two degrees 


or more in breadth ; the general direction of the mountain 
mass is from south-west to nbrth-east. The fulls o.i the 
upper Washita (34® 25' N. lat) are formed by a kind of 
haril freeslunc,.extending across the bed of the river in Ib.c 
direction just n^ntioued. 

Tlie western portion of Arkansas is an extensive elevated 
le\id, conlimuilly increasing in height a.s it rmis \vc.^twa rd 
towanU the Ru<*ky Mountains : it is acounttfy of grass alnio> t 
without trees, traversed hy the long stream^ 'Which piiu tlu- 
Rio Ro\o and tlio Arkansas river, llcaidee tho Rio lio.xn, 
whli li fuinis, for iihovo 400 miles, tho ‘^oulh- western Inmiid- 
ary of A^kau^as, the territory is watered hy other aHluenis 
of the ]Mis>i>sippi. While River and St. Francis hith li-e 
in till* <.)zarks of Missouri, north of the Arkansa.; Ri\rr. 
While Rivt r is funned by the union of immlierless .-dreaiii.. 
winch ri>e in llio Ozarks, and aro united in two uuhn 
sirimns, the western calk'd the While River, and the cash rii 
the Ihg lilack River. The Big Black River is formeil hv 
nninerous .streams which ri.-i; furlher N.iii the Ozark.-: uiie 
of thesi‘,(ralk’il Spring River, wlm-h is not 2t'0 miles Ion”, di-.- 
eharge.:? more water into the Big Rlaek River Ilian Iho ('ami- 
<li.MU i 000 imle-> long, into the Arkansas. The united slreai”, 
undi-r the name of While River, lias a g' lu-ral son; 
eninx.*, and j^ins llie Mississip]u tilteeii miles nhuw ik.« 
onllet of the x\rkansa,s, after a course of aho\e li.'O niil**s. A 
(■liannel forks offthn-e mik*s above tin* jnnclifiii ol’lho nu! n 
s|n-am with the Mis-.issi])pi, and runs into the Aikan.-ra-. 
The Si. I'rancis Hows hetweeii tlie White River and (ho 
Mi--isMppi in a giou-nd , onlherii din'ctiuu, and joint, the 
iMi.-si.-sippi about sixty-fjNe miles din-cl <!islanee N.K. of the 
luin-tiori of the Arkan-as w ilh the i\Ii.->si-sinpi. 

Tlie Ozarks, lu.-tween the Arkansas and Rc’d River, 
ri'ing above the low land.s and spreading <vni into a hillv 
region of great extent, hee<«nie the stiurces of aiiuic-nius 
streams. Of' those, om* of tin; principul is the Washita. 
Wo are not aware that the rciiutt(‘sj soun'o of this slreahn 
is vof laid down with any accuivmt, but llie positi«»ii ol 
the iiot spring.^ near one of it.s stmrce.s has been a.-cer- 
l'iin**d to he in .3 1 31' N. liik. and .')U' AV. long. Then* 
are fnui- principal sj.rings; the highest temperature ohserveil 
wa*. 1 .3 f' of Fahrenheit ; flu* lowi**-! tempera turo was l 
It was computed hy Mr. lAnnhar’s part} that llie quaiilil v o| 
lad water discliarged hy all the four spring.- and some minor 
sonn(‘s is ah'>nt ,3771'. liogsheads in Iwenty-foiir lunirs. 
L:it( r vi,-il(‘r.‘% make tin* Ind springs .sevmity in innnhrr. 
M. jor I.ong, who ^irited them in Isis, slates the higlie: f 
lemper.iturt* to lia\ a been 151®. Sim ral s])riiigs diseliargeil 
ia*s[»eetL\(‘ly ten, twelve, and twent) g.illons of hot Wiit' r 
])er minute: some <if them were at least 10(1 feet above the 
bed of the liver. 1 ’old springs also exist outlie ^ame areti 
a^ the IujI .springs. Tlie hot water i'i colourless and lasle- 
le^'S. hut makes a deposit otdiim*. .»-;iliceons mailer, and oxide 
of iron. 3‘he AVtuhita, iiu-reased hy the Saline and several 
other tiihnta.-ie^u takes a southern conrso turning ft little to 
the <*a-'t. 3'hc jnnelion of the AAkishilc, Gatahoola, and 
Tmi/a (about .31 .3(i' N. lat.), forms tlie Black River, whic h 
eiiipli'-.s itM'lf into the Red Hivor. 

'I’he climate and proeluctions of this extensive territory 
vary with the elevation of the surface* and the distance 
from the k-v(d of tin* Mississippi. The low region along the 
.Arkansas is covered with a den.st? forest of irce.s, ami an ini- 
peiielriihle undergrow 111 of sliriihs and eaiic ; its fertile soil 
produces cotton, Indian corn, melons, sweet potatoes, and 
some tobacco, hut the sugar eaiie will not succeed fio for 
north. 3die peach, the nectarine, the grape, the papaw, and 
a variety of other fruits, succeed hottc’r than the apple, 
which irt small. The ])apaw is sometimes or forty 

feet high, and its trunk not less than a foot in diameter. 
The heat in summer is intense, and the annoyance from 
musqnitoes sometinie.s almost insupportablo, ’ The only 
water fit to drink is the rain water, wliieli is preserv«?d in 
large jars sunk in the ground; the river water when filtered 
is lit for use, though many of the inhahitants arc obliged to 
dispense with this process. Snakes and other venomoiiil 
n*ptiles abound in the tliick forests. In the early part of 
tho year, the cold is often severe for a short time, ami both 
snow and ice arc occasionally seen at this season. Thunder- 
storms in summer arc often terrific, and the rain. descends 
in torrents. The climate is unhealthy, esnecially for new 
comers ; ague and bilious tcAcrs prevail in the summer and 
Hutiimn, and are often filial. 

The Ozark region# which commences near Little Rock on 
the Arkansas# and extends nearly as far W. as tlie juuctioii 
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of the Canadian and Arkanana, is only partially known. Near 
tho hot springs of the Waabita, the soil in the river-vulley is of 
gocMl quality, and the lower hills, which are not above 300 
f<Mst high, as well as. the base of the higher hills, are covrml 
with a soil of middling quality. The black and rerl oak, with 
a variety of other woods, and a considerable undergrowth, are 
found in tho valleys of this region. On the rocky parts of 
the hills there ati' three or four species of vines, said to pro- 
duce an abundaitHe of excellent grapes. An itnmenso bed 
of dark blue schistose rock (clay slate) api)ears to form the 
base of the hot spring hill, and those near it ; and payees of 
this rock in a state of decomposition, possessing a strong 
aluminous taste, are lre(|neiitl} met with. The lcnip(.’r:jture 
of the atmosphere at tlio springs on iho 31st of Dtrcinlii!!*, 
1SU4, was ‘29^^ at sunrise, 32'* at 3 i».M. with a \\ind S.K. 
and snow. On the morning tif ihn 30lh uf Dccinnhcr it 
u'as at sunrise, 33° at 3 X’.M. with a high N.W. wind. 
On .Ian navy 2, 1805, the thermometer was 0' at svinrisi*. 
'i'he O/arks hctwcCn the Arkansas and the U’.*d lliwr, 
tiiough resembling the AppaUicbiaus as to general dirt-ciion, 
are saal not to sh(»w\ like tho mount.ains east uf lire Mssis- 
sip)»i, :i set of pariiUel ranges. 

'flu* real Mjurcos of the AVashilii are about IdO niih“^ 
N.W. of the Imt springs in an elevated regiom IVoin which 
S'Une small tributaries lluw into tlie xVrkaU'Ms, and 
into the Rod Ri\er. The liills in thi-^ part are . • > ihitdy 
eoveivd w ilh pine and po*.t oak, llnit the grey " ind l oio 
is the prevailing cub air in tin* l:m*'l.',capc. In the ii\et- 
Niillcy.s of thesr inoiintains, as, f ir inst.iiice, on the ^•ollne 
braindi of ibo \Vii->liila, tlu're arc* laiah> n<»t inlui >r n» 
:.ny in tho Mis ^aUev; the liinhcr i-i pine, iijk, 

ash, hiidmrv, and sugar maple. The.-,e trees, ihe iimb.uhtt d 
marks of a vicli suil, an* al-vj funml abaig tli * base of the 
inoiiutains, S.li. of the h^)! springs, and lomi an csceyfioii 
til the gf-neral remark, ll’al ihi* best s al-, in .Xrkan'.as are 
in the river alluvium. The deer and lln* w olf ahoinil m ihc*.* 
high regions ; and the wild iurki*\ issiiil nuiiiv'o-ii-’ ..n ih.- 
I* inks of the White River. (For tin* '.;c /loen .d tin iur.* 
anl general cliaracti r (dThe t)/ m .- that e;-; i ’li*. > 

Tin* region W. idTlie O/arks Ini'! hi’on already ]• n :i til;, 
des'-rilnal, It ci.nmieuce.s ni’ar ilu* jmedii.n .»!' i’...- ( '.m i 
d la 11 and Arkansas ; and though limber anl ihi- k un'.' r- 
gro'.vlh arc found in the hoU -ms of ilic re.cr-.v, .• iiac.- i.om 
this point, ov ahmil a ilegree westward, tin* gie.il n d sr i i- 
sloiic format ion svilh its hare and ni'‘nott)no\i.'* j-nrlh'-e v. Idcl’. 
extemls (othe. R'K'ky M mnlain.-.. d'he red coiuiuing mailer 
of the sandsloaie slaiU'^ ihe waters id’ the (.'anadiau a il'-rk 
ivd Colour, and the soluhk' sail's a -socialcd wilh f d , i ii k 
give its waters a strong ahne laste. 

'fhe mineral wealth ; 1 erriloi y i -i vet liaivlh bno-.-.n. 

Iron certainly exi'.ls, an l pridKd)'i\ lead and coal ; salt 
might proha'oly he prodma'd ni ahnmlaneo iiMiii llte *'.ihne, 
near tho Washita, and in otlna* plaia s. 

Tho Arkansa.s derives it i name from a Irih*' i f rndiii'.. , 
]>rohahly iioW- extinct ; tln\v spolie the O- ajo langiuig *. It 
w'as lirst explored and sot lied by tho Freneli in In 

17ii3, tho whole of f^oncsiana was ceded to '"ip '•'* ho lo gt 
pi>ss;t!ssion of it till IMMt, when, by a si-t. t treaty, it wa.-. 
gi\en back to Franco. In l*sn;J, Ivml.'iana was pnreh.ii-t il 
by the United States from France for I koOthdUi* dollar.-, 
and it contained, aiaairding to llu? terms m"' Ihe piiiehar>'', n t 
only the state so ealled, but Ark}iiisa.s, IMi.^-iouri, aiid tla' 
N.W. ttUTitofy^ 3’hc post of Arkansas, mi the, lefi bank td' 
tin* Arkansas river in the low i-onntry, is an ob| »Sp;ini..,ji j 
sottlernont. .Liltio Rock, tlu? seat of go\ eminent, is biglu r | 
up the country, on the right bunk of the same stream, 
d.'f N. lat., la' W. long. 33io population in J8.i0 
wii.s 3ib388, of whom 4 .>70 were slaves. 

Tho go^enlol• is appointed by tho president, with tin; con- 
jamt of the senate ; tho term of ollico is throe years, and Ihe 
siilarv ‘2000 dollars. There are four judges, with salaries j 
of 1200 dollars each. The militia of the terrilory was 
2028 in 1831, The territory sends one delegate to eon- 
gro.s.s. The most recent division of llio state that we have 
seen makes fiftei'n emintios. According to a statomenl in 
the Efin/cfnpKcdiu Jmeririuiu, tho limits of what is properly 
called Arkansas territory have boon reduced to 1 j.ooo 
square Tnilcs* Th»j population of Arkansas consists ot In- 
dians, some French, a very few Spanianls, Anu*ri<*ans, and 
such adventurers ijn>m all countries as aro r<»und on the 
verge of eivilizutioii. Education docs not exist in the terri- 
tory, and the power of law is yet loo feeble to rt'pres.s and 
punish acts of personal violence, which are not uncoiuinoiit 


Of the Indian tribes ss at present existing In Arkansas, 
we can give no satisfactory account. The Quapavs, Choc- 
taws, some Osages, and other tribes, still inhabit the terri- 
tory. The Chickasaw Indians aro now endeavouring to 
select a suitable s^iot in Arkansas for their future home. 

(Darby s Ffeie of the VniM Stutt^s ; Pi-csident Jetrorson*8 
Mtmsage of Ff^hruary 19, 18(M, communicating Dunbar and 
Hunter -s Fisit to the Hot Sprin^x of ike Washita; Tseng's 
E.rprditiun lo tho Uorkij Mountains ; Nutluira Arkansas; 
Ai^meriran Ahnanar^ 1834.) 

ARKEEKO, u sca-port on the western coast of tho Red 
Sea, in 16^ 38' N. lat. and 39^37' E. long. It lios three 
miles S. of the small island and town of Massowah, whore 
the vessels from .Jidda and other i)arts cast anchor. The 
gnnds ihut are dcslined for the Abyssinian market are then 
carried to Arkcijko, where tho kulilas or caravans assemble. 
From Arket ko the kafilas journey in a siaitliw ard direction, 
}>ussingu\cr the 3aran(a nmimlains, and proceed to Dixan, 
tin* first .\b>ssiniim town on that side, and ihenco to Adowa, 
the chief mart of trade in the kingdom of Tigre. [Sec 
,\m Av v.j Arkeeko is about forty-miles N. by K. of Dixan. 
and about 100 N.N.E. of Allow a, but the distance is much 
mvalcr b;> tin* mail or track \vlii^‘h the kafilas follow, Ar- 
I Ivi'cko lies in a sandy Ibp country wbieh slrolcbes bi?tw’eoii 
; tin* coast of the Red So-a and tin* foot of the Taranta and 
: Assauli moimtain- which divide it from Tigre. Tins maii- 
' time region is not now under the power of the Ah)s?4uians, 

: blit i.', i.cfMipied by natiM* indepemb'iit. tribes, nomadic, and 
I prt datorv like tho-.e of the Arabs, and idleti at war with 
tin ir Ab\ nci^.-hbiau'*'. 'rkey are uuminally Moham- 

i nn dans, and >peak various ilialect-, of which Mr. Salt gives 
short vocahulanes. The IJazorta tribe occupy the country 
i i'nmediat' ly to tho south of Arkeeko. and win*ii at peace 
• lu v i -ivot llu: kafilas lu'twcen Arkeeko and Dtvaii. 1 lie 
town o.Y Milage of .Vrkeel.o is under the ruio (d‘ a nayifi, nr 
iMlhe -lii- r, who i'l hiin''eir undm* ii sort <•!’ d.epcink iicc on 
t!iO aga ill- mdilarv goM*rM(>i* of M.is.-,i>wa, w liicli latter iiscil 
to bi* appointeil b^ Uic shi n ef i.l’ 3'be anihorily uf 
til.’ pacha c.f}m> pi has now -.iip- ivedul Itial of the shcreef. 
'j’in* a. -a l..Nie.-. a dniv upon all i'ouds w Inch, .iia- impui ted 
ni l) •Vbv'. nna. .\vl.ccko i.-. a *-111:111 and misevalile place; 
ill nijls iiiipi.i'.anc * c-jn*-ist> in b'-‘.ng tin* |> >iut olThe coast 
o aiu M to t!’.** Abs.-,’m..«n ten if i n‘S, and tluMugh which yli 
i.iicrc'. ■iiM’ ];y s e.i to tlml. coiniuy is no v caia n d on. 'I'he 
tci i-.torv of the ]}aharni‘g:ish, a ilcpend ‘mcv of the kingdom 
of Tiire, ^.'vtclies to within twcl'A* or fonrli'cn miles \V. of 
.\rio<*:vO. Mr. Sail gives a wi n had ae<-o’jnt idTlio [h'opli* 
of Ai-i.i’i bo : ‘ ii'iov are nmeh worse than tiiejr in'ighlwHirs of 
Tli 5 so »a. ho :iL\' tiieni el\c-, not so good as the worst of the 
.\rabs.’ The ha\ of Arki eko 1 - set)ai,ded to tin* eastward by 
the (li'llam mountain and promontoi'y from A n no-: ley s 
I> ly. wliu'li stretehes southward to /ulla, the antient Aduh\ 
wiiiehv.as Ibrmerlv the mavitiine emtu.rium of .Vhys.suua. 

Ani l.’'. ; Sail s yJ A//NW//n/ ; \ aleiitia's Fcacct^.] 

ARK LOW’, a town in trebind, in the barony uf AvUluw, 

< ol‘ VVii ivlow, n; miles south id" Dublin, on the road 

to Wexford, in .V- ’ is' N. lat., (> ’ l(j' \V. long., IVoin (Jreen 
wlch. It I-. oil tiie soutii hank of tlie 0\ (wa, or .\\oca, aliont 
.HIM ) arils from the sea, and has :i main street, running 
ii' iirlv t):irallel to the slroam, witli a gentle descent towards 
the sea: tbi.^ forms Mlie Upper Tow li.’ At tlic upper end 
uflbis is a bari:uk with a walled >ard, coiineeled with an 
old lower p.'irllv de.slrovcd by Oliver ( .'roniw ell. towards 
llie lower end of Ibis street, tbc road by the <*n ist iiom 
Wicklow, wliich leails liy a bridge o^ nian> arches over the 
Ovoca, eiilei > the town: and a litth* below this Ls tlic part 
di'iiominated the I’ishcrv, cotisisiing of mud cabins, hiiilt 
V(*rv irregnUirlv*. There is a liaiaKinne moilern church, on 

a rising ground about tin* centre of the town, and a .siiuare 
chapel on an open and convenient .spot in the iJppcr 
'low 11 . 3’he short: is .skirtitl by a line of sand lulls. Some 
stops have been taken to improvt: tho haven, which is bad 
and little used, exceid. by the fishermen, flio herring 
Dshcry employs a nuuihm* of l»oats, which havo usuAly six 
hands in ea'dn In the intervals between the herring seasons, 
the men dredge for oysters on the beds otl' tho coast; thoy 
carry their ov-ters to Liverpool, and bring back eatihemvare 
and coals. Their children in the mean time make nets, 
rhis fishery is tlie chief occupation of the inhabit ants of I lie 
town, who amounted in 1821 to 3808, and in 1831 to 4383. 
Arklow has a fever hospital and a dispensary. There are 
four fairs, at which aro sold cloths and \voollciis of diftbroiit 
descriptions, also black caUlo» pigs, 
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The parish of Arhlow is a rectory ftnJ vicarage ;ili : the 
cliccose of Dublin, epiucopally united'froin Utne iramemorial 
to the vicarafre of Enorcly, or Knnerily, and the curacies of 
Kilbritlc. Killahurler or Kilinain* and Temple Michael, all 
ronti^uuous. Besides the ruins of the castle nboye-men- 
tioTioJ, there wen^ the remains of a rtojfiftistery for Gistertian 
friars, founded in the thirteenth century by Theobald Filz- 
waiter, fourth butler of Ireland (a former oflicer of state) ; 
but those are now removed. 

In the rebellion of 17118, Arklow was the scene of a very 
severe contest. On the 9th of June, a body of insurfjc'iits 
(wiiclta numbers are variously j]fiven at 'above 20,000, of 
whom 4000 or 5000 carried f^uns,' and at :U,000) advanced 
against the town, wdiich was defended by nearly IGOO men, 
under tlie command of Mnjor-OcniTul Needham and Colonel 
Skerrett. The assailants advanced with great impetuosity, 
and succeeded in entering and burning the part ol’ tho town 
nearest the sea — ‘tlie Fishery,’ which <*onsisted then, as 
now, of thatched cabins, inhabited by fishermen. Tlie <;on- 
tesl, however, was se\ crest at tho upper end of the town, | 
and was maintained with great courage, the Durham 
Fenciblcs especially distinguishing themselves in the de- 
fence. Ultimately, about nightfall, tho rebels were repulsed, 
and retired, withotlt being pursued, towanls Gore\, after 
suffering considerable but not well ascertained loss. ((<ar- 
lisle'-s Tf/p. Dic*t. ; AVtr Sinwffrr'ft (iuitlr; Musgrave's 
Momnira of the. lieM/inn in Ireland ; (hmbm's Hist, of 
Ireland: Shaw Mason’s StaL Acnaml of Ireland A 

AHKWRIGUT, SIR RICHARD, one of those extra- 
ordinary men whose ingenuity has exerted a most ]>owerful 
intiuenoo upon the condition of civilised soc iety, \\as born at 
I^restun. in Lancashire, on the 2.'?rd <d’ December, l7o’i. 
Tlis parents moved in an huinhle walk of life ; and as he was 
the youngest of thirteen ehihlren, we may suiipo.se that the 
luuoiint of school learning whicli he received was exceed- 
ingly scanty. Hi? was brought up to be a barla*!*, an occu- 
pation which could afford hut little promise of clist.incti»>u, 
and it is probable that, had he continued to follow that busi- 
ness, the powers of mind whicii he exhibited, and to whicli 
his great success in life must be attributed, would have lain 
dormant, or might ha\e been stilled by tho petty cares 
attendant upon a low and \)rcearioas profession. About 
tho year 17(10 he (|nittcd business as a barber, wind) li<‘ 
had previously earrierT on in the town of Bolton, and be- 
came a dealer in hair. Thisartiele he eollecied by travelling 
up and diwvn the eoiintrv, ami when lie had dn*ssed if, sobl 
it again in a prepared stale to wig-makers. The ]>rolils of 
this business were increased, ami the circle of his eustonu rs 
was LMilarged, bv means of a secret process for dyeing hair 
which he possessed, and \\lii«-h is said to havi; boon a dis- 
covery of his own. This last fact is, however, flouhtful, as 
cluMuistry was not among the subjects which he at any time 
Kindled: and it is probable that, bad his first siiccesslnl 
project been tin* result (U' bis own invc'^ligations in that 
branc.1i of science, he would havi» continued !<» tlcvole his 
attention to similar ohjci’ts, and not have Ihmmi led away to 
the study of mechanics, of vvhi< h also his knowledge ap- 
pears to have* been for some time exceedingly limited. 

His fir.st effort in merhani<*s was nn attempt to «liscov«T 
the perpetual motion, Tliis direction having be<‘n iriven to 
hi'* thoughts, it may naturally be supposed, that the circiim* 
stance of his living in the miilstof a manuf.n tiiring popu- 
lalion, the growing demand fm* whose productions ])lared 
tliem in continual dilliculty as to tu-ocuring the material 
principally ref|uireil for their manufaclure, would b'ad liini 
to consider the possibility of eniit riving some inachiiu; h\ 
which that difliculty might ho lessened or overcome. 

Up to the time we have mentiouc«l, the cloths of Knglish 
manufacture called calicoes, which were made in imitation 
of Indian goods, and so called from Calicut, the place of tlieir 
production, wen? formed by a mixture of linen and cotton: 
the warp was composed of linen and the weft of cotton, it 
being found impossible, by any means then known, to spin 
the fibres of cotton into a thread sulfieicutly strong to he 
lifted us warp. The cotton for the weft was at lliis time 
delivered in the riwv state by the master manufacturers, 
together with the linen yarn, to cottagers living in the 
little villages ot the district, who both carded and spun the 
cotton vvonl, and wove the cloth. The demand for these 
cloths soon became so great, that the females in the weaver’s 
family by whom the cardinjjr and spinning processes were 
iierformed, could not prepn«Q HutUcient welt to keep the 
looms employed, and the weaver was obliged to engage 


additional for p|toaritt§ th0 cotton. The limit to 

Avljich this species of einptoyment be carric<l was soon 
reached, and if^^omomoTo |ii^uctlv6;^ode of spinning thtm 
that by the e^thread then tl^nly machine knovvn, 

had not beetiiWscovered^ the progress of the cotton nmnuJ 
facturo must have been stopped, or at best would have been 
extremely slow. Mr. Guest, in hi 9 \Hf>^Qr|r. the Coitmi 
Manufiwtiire, tells us, that at this ^ IfWs no unooiu 
mon thing for o weaver to walk thr^-:<^. mites in a 
morning, and on Ave or six spiiihei^^ before he could 
collect weft to scSjijjifJiim for the remainder of tbb day.* 

It has been said that the cotton yarn thcih produced iu 
England did not exceed in nuantity what is turned off by 
5(i,(»00 spindles at the present day, being about tho one hun- 
dred and fiftieth part of the number now in constant U!,c. 
It is not our intention to go into further particulars on this 
subject, which may bo better detailed under the head dl’ 
Cotton Manuf.^cturks, but some slight notice of the 
state of things prei’eding the great invention of Arkwright 
appears necessary, in order to show more clearly the advan- 
tage which the country has derived from his inventions. 

It has been much the fashion to dcprc»(‘iato Arkwright s 
talents, aurl even to deny him altogether the merit of beiuir 
an original inventor; and be lias sometimes boon considenil 
as a plagiarist or pirate of other men's ideas. If, however, 
tho evi«lcncc is carefully weighed upon which it has been al- 
t(*m])ted to convict liim of this serious charge, we think it w ill 
be found to rest upon very slight grounds ; wdiilo the proofs 
which he exhibited of possessing talents of the very liighc'-l 
order in the management of the va.st concerns in which he 
was afterwards engaged, are niniuostionahle. The evidence 
hronght forward upon tin* trial for repealing his patent m 
17.SO was that of ])orsons in a low station of life, who spoke 
*)f eir(Miinstanc(*s vviiicli had u<‘<*uri*ed eighteen years before. 
One of tlie u iliu’sses---tUe prin<‘ipal one— had been emplov ed 
by Arkwright t<» assi;-.! in making the models for bis ina- 
ciiiiie, and, in order to iiiNalitlate the patent, ho a**cused him 
self of hilling lielraved the confidence of the real inventor, 
for whom lu' had jirevimisly made a similar machine. The 
combination against Arkwright which produced this trial 
was oJ‘ a vvrv powerl'ul d(‘scription. and without wishing 
to iminite to anv pm’sons so serious a crime as suhornatioii 
ol'perjurv. il i-i :it lea^^f probabli; that all were ready to liMen 
to and to reward witni‘sses who were willing to aid their 
cnuNf, withoni inijuiring too nicely into the ai-tual merit of 
their ti’stimony. Of late, the casi^ of a still earlier iiiveiitioii 
Inis hi'en brought, firward, to wliieh no allusion was ina<h^ 
u))on the trial in 1785 ; a circiimstance whicli makes il pro 
hal>le, lh:ji I iu* uu'iiioi'y c>f its true nature vvas at that time 
comphMelv \n<\. It is, tiierefn-e, consistent, no! only with cha- 
rily, hut also with strict justice, to siippnse that Arkwright 
liimself, then a very illiterate and ill-informed man, knew no 
more of this earlier invi*ntion than the i*e,st of tho worhl after 
attention had hocii directed to the subject for so many jear^. 
\V<* allude to llu; case of a patent tor spinning by means 
of i*ollers, vvhich vvas taken out in tho year 17.18, by Mr. 
(’hcirles AV’^yatt, of Hiniiinghani, in llic name of ]..evvis Pan), 
a Ihreig-ner, with whom Wyatt had 1 hriiied a partnershij). 
The s])c<Mfi( ation of Wiatt's invention lias recently het‘n 
hniiiglit to light and publislu*d, and there can he no doubt 
that it contain.s the principle of Arkwright’s patent to an 
extent whicli deprives him of the honour of having been 
till* //Vs/ inventor of his ])lan, while it equally deprives of that 
liononrthe men upon whoso testimony Arkwright lost his 
cause. It cannot, howev^er, ho considered impossible, or even 
improbable, that two men should actually invent the same 
machine. AVyatt's c*onlrivanco had been tried in Biiming- 
ham and at Northampton in !741, but vvas so far from lieiug 
surces.sful, that tho machinery was sold in 1743, and it is not 
known what became of it. That twenty years allerwards 
Arkwright should have had more than a traditionary know- 
ledge of Wyatt’s plan is not very likely. In tho ‘Case’ which 
lie drew up to be presented to Parliament in 1782, and 
vvhich vvas printed and extensively circulated three years 
before the trial already alluded to, he makes mention of tho 
fact in these words : — * About forty or fifty years ago, one 
]*aul and others of London invented an engine for spinning 
of cotton, and obtained a patent for such invention : after- 
wards they removed to Northampton and other places. 
They spent many years and much money in the undertaking, 
but without success ; and many families who had engaged 
with them were reduced to poverty and distress.* This 
‘ Case* was drawn up at a time when his patent-right was 
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being constantly invade^ and U is incredible, that, if he 
had poHsessod a'knowled^of particulars of Wyatt's pa- 
tent, he should havtil. thus oiiawn public attention to it, sinco 
he must, in that have known that the production of 
the spGcificaCtoir would at once have dcprlirbd iiim of every 
g^jtifid upon which ho attempted to establish his own rights 
aa-aiti ' inventor, 

It. is pef^aitS'AWR^ dn this occasion to enter at 
gr^er length this matter, which, however, it was im- 
possible to pass^bvbr unnoticedf considering how greatly Ihe 
question Arkwright’s inventivea ^6nt has ut various 
times been controverted. Wo shall rioV proi'ocd in ()ur a<*,- 
count of this extraordinary man, on the suppoiition of his 
having been in reality what he represented himself to be, 
the inventor of the ingmiious inaeliino lor which he obtained 
his patent. 

In the course of his inquiries after some person (qualified 
to assist him in making the mo>ements for liis iirst pro- 
jected machine, which, as wc ha\e already said, was one 
for pnxlucing perpetual motion, Arkwright became ac- 
quainted with a cli»ckiiiaker, named Kay, then residing at 
Warrington, whose services he tmgaged and retaiiu*d lor 
four or live years, fir'-t al Pn'slou and afli rwards at Nol- 
tingham. The aecouut which Kay himself gavt* of this 
connexion u|i->n llie trial in irse. where he was the prin- 
cipal witness, was, that it broke olf in coiisecpionce of his 
having htieii unjuMly accused of felony. 

Froiii the year 17ti7, it appears that Arkwright gave him- 
self up coinpicl' ly to the subject ofinxentious f«ir spinning 
Ciitton. In the following year, he went lo Prestv)n, and set 
about const ringing his lir>t machine, which was put up 
in the dwelling-house attached to the free gramiuar-scliool 
of that town. At this time Arkwright's j)i>verty was such, 
(hut, ‘ being a burgess of Preston,’ he couM not appear to 
vote during a contosrt^ed election, (ill the parly uith whom ho 
Voted gave him a decent suit f>f clothes. Shortly after, 
apprehensiveof meetiiigwith tlu?samekind of hostility nbieh 
had a short lime previously been shown to a luaii named 
llargve-avcs, who also bad iiivciiled a iiiacbine for abridging 
labour ill culton-spiniiing, Arkwright left Lancashire and 
went to Nuttiiigliain. ileii^ be made arrangements with 
Messrs. Wrights, hankers in that town, for obtaining the 
nec.essary supply of money ; but thes<j gentlemen, after a 
short time, declined to I'oiitinue their advances, and intro- 
duced him to Mr. Xeed, a stocking-manufacturer of that 
jilace, as a gentle nian likely lo enter into his plans. Mr. 
Ki'ed was at that time in ])artnersliip with Mr. Jedediah 
Strutt, of l>erb\, the ingenious, lnipri>ver and patentee of 
the stocking-frame, wbo^e opinion he naturally asked upon 
th« occa.sion ; ami it is a reuiark.ihle fact, sirongly corio- 
borali\e of Arkwrights claim to h«j the original inventor, 
tliat. although Mr. Strutt saw ainl a! onci* ackuowledgcil the 
great merit of the iiiVi*ntion,lie p<iinted out varkms deficiencies 
which the iuMUilor, from the want t)f mechanical skill, had 
been unahlu, with all his jiowors of contrivance, to supply. 
These defects wen.* easily remedied by Mr. Strutt, and in 
the year I 7(il) Arkwright obtained his first palcuit for spin- 
ning with rollers, and Messrs. Need and Strutt became his 
])uvliiers in tlie luanufai’turing conc’crus w Ihcli it w as pro- 
posiMl to carry ou uinhu* it. 

'fhe improvement Ibrwdiich this patent was obtaiiu'd con- 
sisted principally in the use of two pairs of roIh*rs, the first 
pair slowly revolxing in <rontaet with ea<*li other; while (he 
sei'ond pair, at a little distance, was made to revolve with 
greater velocity. The lower roller of each pair w as Muted 
longitudinally, and the upper one was covered with leather, 
by whi(di means the two would have a .sullieicnt hold upon 
the cotton passed between them. The c(»lton, \ hen passed 
througli the first pair of rolltns, had the form of a thiek hut 
very soft cord, and was no further altered in its texture 
than receiving a slight eoinpression ; but it is eviihuit that, 
ns the second pair of rollers moviid w ith twi<*(», thrice, or Wn 
times the velocity of the first, the cotton mu-^t be draw n out 
twice, thrice, or ten times smaller than when deliviu-ed from 
the first rollers. The validity of this patent was contested 
in 1772, on the groniid of Arkwright not ha\ing been the 
original inventor of the process, but a veu'dict was given in 
favour t>f the patent, which no one afterwards allempted 
to distui'b. 

The first mill erected for spinning <!otton by this method 
W'as at Nottingham, and was worked by horse- power ; but 
in 1771 another mill was built at CrtaiiforJ, in the parish of 
Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, to which motion was given by 


watery from this circurastanco the machine was culled the wa« 
ter-fratne, and the thread received thcttiame of water-twist. 

Previous to this time no cstablislcttlMt of a Kiiiiilur na- 
ture had existed, none at least to wMek' the same sy.stciri 
of management was applicable; anti it atrongly marks the 
judgment and mental powers of Arkwnght, that although 
the details of inanufucturing or commertfial business were 
altogether now to him, he at once introiluccd a syatem <if 
arrangement into bis works which has since been univer- 
sally adopted by others, and wliich^ in all its main features* 
has romained unaltered lo the present time. 

The great inviMitimi, which has beim very slightly de- 
scribed above, was followed up by various improvements 
and combinations of nuichinery, for which a second patimt 
was obtained in J77o. His right to this patent was di.s- 
puted in 178J,on the pica (hat some of the contrivnnees 
which it comprehended were not original; and hi.s monopoly 
was invaded to such an extent by other cotton-spiniieis, 
that to maintain it he w*as obliged to bring actions against 
niiu^ dilVcrenl parties. Tlui fir!>t of (licso actions was tric.-d 
in July, 17yi, wlien he was non-suited* not ouJhe ground 
originally taken by his opponents, blit because it \va.s held 
(hat the spiM-ilh'ation or ilescriptioii jof the invention wliieh 
he luul eui\»lled, did uot comply with tlic terms upon vviiich 
the patent was graiili d, \ iz. that it should contain such a 
full and particular -.u-eoiuit of the invention us would en- 
able the public to av ail themselves of its ailviinlages after the 
expiration of the lenu for which the monopoly was granted. 

The result of this trial occasioned Arkwright not only to 
ahandoii the other eight actions which reuiaiued to he tried, 
hut also, for a time at least, to forego the rights dcrivi'd iVoiu 
his ht‘cond patent. It was on this occa.siMii (hat he drew 
up and puhlished a pamphlet, (o wliieh allusion has alrcaily 
been made, and w'hicli he called his ‘ C’asu.’ Tin- oliji ct 
of this pamphlet was lo impress (he iihouIho’.s of the h*gishi- 
tiire with tlie propriety of interfering for In', jimlcctiori. 

Having in the heginning (d' 17^5 obtained the? Ic'-iimony' 
of several competent persons in favour i»f llie snirn*itm*y of 
his sjiecification, Arkwright then coiiinicnci‘d a mwv nciion, 
which was tried in February ot that year, and cU-cided in his 
favour, therehy ri'insiatiiig him in Iho posse-si'»n of liis 
monopoly. By this liim*, hovviw cr, the number of persons 
interested in destroying that monopoly had greatly increjiM d ; 
on the faith of the former v«.*rili< t *largc c.ipii,d'> had been 
embarked which would have been .sid^jecli il to hoa\y di - 
preciatioii if the patent could have been sustained, and ac- 
cordingly in a very lew months an action was Inouirlit for 
tli(‘ ^•anceUillg the patent by a writ of .vc//v /ord/.v, iiounually 
at the suit of the crown, hut actually ju*oseeutcd l>y tin? 
cotton -spinners of Lancashire, who would have been liable 
to penalties for continuing to use the invention. Tlicaj 
parlies actually formed un association for the ]iurposi* of 
trying this cause ; aud engaged scientific geutleuuai lo ili^. 
cover the technical defects of the patent and U> arraii'jc the 
evidence for its overthrow. It was on this in-casu n thiii flie 
testimony of Kay was adduced to show that, pre\inii..|y to 
his liaviiig been employed in ]7fi7 to make a ncdel kn- Arl;- 
vvright, he had heeii similarly' cMigaged by another pci>.‘n 
who was likewise hrought torw ard to corroborat<* the fact, and 
upon this evidence the jury found a venlu L t'nr lla* cmwir, 
and thereby anindlesl the patent. A new trial was apjilifd 
for in the following term, on the ground (hat Arl;un-liL 
had procured i!videne<' to rebut that iqiim which ih<* verdict 
was grounded, but the moliiwi was rcfnstsl by the. iM,uit. 

The opposition here dc.serihed w. ■. not (he only ditticulty 
whirdi Arkwright luid to encounter from rival manuf.n*- 
luian-s. Although the yarn which he inach* was so fur 
superior to that produced hy (ho old m .ihod of .spinning that 
it could he u.sed for warp, they comhiueil to discounlonance 
its Use. Avery considerable stock lay up<»n his hands in 
consc(iuencc, and he and his partners were driven tcrunder- 
t.ike (lie conversion of this yarn into maimfaclurcd goods. 
They first us<‘d it with perfect success in making stockings, 
and soon after established the manufacture of calico(?s, sncl 
a.s they are made at the present day. But here uiiothei 
dillieully assailed them. Their orders for this description <»f 
manntacture, then new to Enghind, vvc're exceedingly great, 
hut could not he complied with, on account of the ilcinand 
on the part of the oMiuers of excise of a duty of sixiience n. r 
yard, as being calicoes siniilav to those importial, and npnii 
which d like duty was levied, while other Lnglish-m;i !i- 
cloths were subject to only half that rate. It was not until 
application for relief had boon made to parliament that tins 
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o\>staiile wns rcmovcil. ami a ^artxe aocuumlaled stock of 
clolhs was dispi'Sffl oi\ On this occasion an act of parlia- 
im ni wa-^ iias-cil, in spite of the stronuons opposition of the 
.LamM.-.liirt‘ joanufacturers, derlarins that ‘ Whereas a new 
mamif’aiture of .stuffs made entirelv of cotton spun in this 
Kintr.lniii lias lately been introduced, and some doubts are 
iOit. rijiintxl whether it is lawful to use it, it is declared to be 
iii»t nnly a lawful but a laudable manufacture, and is tbere- 
ftue periuitted to be used on payiuijr threepence jier square 

rd when ])rinti*d, piiinted, or stained with crobiurs.' 

FL\e years expired from the tirsl cstalilisluiUMit of the 
works at (.'roinibril iiefore any profit was realized, hut after 
1b It time wealth continued to tiowin nbuiidnoily to the. pro- 
prii’tors. The estabbshnients were o:rcatly extended, several 
m‘w ones were formed, a ml, in many cases, Arkwriirht look 
;« ^hare with otlu-T ]KTsoiis in the erection and w'orkino; of 
C'dton mills, 'riiis ti<le of ])rosp«*rity continued to set in 
iiolwilhslMiiiiinj^ the iid\erso decision of the courts in n^j^ard 
to his patent. For several years, tin' market jirices of cotton 
twist were fixed hy Arkwright, all other spinners conforin- 
iiiii to Ins scale. The same quality of this article whicli now 
sells for about 3.^. per pound, sold, in 17<)0, fort.cn times that 
price, and was as high l/. I.S.v. pm* pound in 1 7f^ii ; and 
allboiigh a great part of this difference is no doubt owing to 
a progivsftive economy attained in the processes of manu- 
facture, it is not difli'-ult to imagine that the larger price 
I'lVist have been exceedingly in-ofitable to tlie spinner. 

Mr. Arkwright wa.s appointed bigh-^herilf of the <*nuiity 
of lk*rl)y in 1780, and on the occasion of presenting an 
ohlrcss of oongral Illation to the King on his esca]>ing tlu* 
attempt M. assassinaiitm by Margaret Nhdiolson, received 
the honour of knighthood. Notwithstanding the increasing 
incfinvcnience which lie (‘xperienced from a severe astlnna, 
w ith which In* liad been oci^asioiiany alllictcd from early life, 
»Sir l?ic*Iiar<l continued to give the most uriivniifting attention 
io hiisiness, and superintended the daily opc'rations of his 
large ost ahlishments. adding from time to time such improve- 
jiiiMits to the machinery as wen' suggested hy experience 
and observation. lie sunk at length under a eointdication 
of disorders, accelerated if md proiUieed by liis flje<lentary 
liabils, and died in his bouse at (’romford, on (ho :id of 
.August, 1 7'J2, ill the sixtiedh year of his ago, leaving bLdiind 
linn a fortune estimated at little short of hall* a million 
sterling. 

(.’oiisuloring the dilficnUios in which he was placed by the 
deficioMcy of bis e.irl\ education and tlie unfavonVablo 
lendc'iicy of hi.^ early (Miiployment, Arkwright must be ac- 
kii iwhslged to have boon a very extraordinary man. Even 
without claiming for him the honour of having been an 
original inventor, - an honour which, upon the best consi- 
deratiuti \^e can gi\e to the conllii ting evidence bronglit 
ii)rwin*d,\vc arc still imdined to award him, — W’o may certainly 
ji.scnbe to him the possession of a clear and comprehensive 
mind, as well as the most uiien ing judgment. Ilis plans 
WMMv all laid with skill, and pursued with energy ; he dis- 
played the most tinweariial nevseverance in pursuit «)f his 
object uiwb'r difficulties whicli would have? borne <b)wn most 
men ; and ho forms one among the bright instances afforded 
by tli(3 annals of this country, that talent, wdieii thus allicil 
with patient enmgy and persevering industry, will not fail 
1o ensure ultimate success to its possessor. {Lihmn/ nf Fji- 
fet litiniftsi; Kftawfntgp ; Baines’s Hisfnnj of the Cnunty of 
J.imriistor ; Godson’s Traifis't* on ihr Lmr qf Patfmfx.) 

ARLES (Arelate, (\psnr; ’AptXano, Sfntho), a town in 
France, in the department of Bouehes du Rhone, 453 mile.-. 
iS. by E. from Pali's, tliroiigh Lyon, Avignon, and Tarascoii; 
nr, about Ml) by Mende, Nitnes, Beaiicaire, and Tarascoii, 
crossing tim Rhone betiveeii the two last-mentioned towns. 


agreeable scenes ; and the alleys of mulberry-trees make 
pleasant promenades. 

The town it.self is but ill built, with narrow, crooked 
streets, and old houses. A bridge of boats unitc.s it with 
tin* suburb of Trinquetaille, on the op]>osite bank of iiu? 
Rhone, and serves also as a place of resort when the 
inhabitants wi>li to enjoy a cooling breeze. Th(?re is a 
(rothic cathedral, built, if is said, portly by St. Virgilius, 
archhii^hop of Arles, a.d. fiJG. and partly by Cardinal Alle- 
inau, one ol* his successors, in the Ifjth ctmtury. Tlie jiortal 
I is distinguished hy sculpture of a grotes((ue and somewhat 
i indcli(‘ato character. The most striking modem edillce is 
tlu! town-hall, which W’as built in 107.3, alter the design of 
the anliitect Mansard. It is of while stone; and its two 
fiioadt's (tor it .staials between two phiceA\ or s(juares) dis- 
]>]ay three orders of architect ure iiiterniingled. Tiiere are 
several antifjuilies in it. 

The situation of Arles on the hanks of the Rhone gives 
it consitlcrablo advantages for trade. There is also a navi- 
gjihle canal, which runs tlu-ongh tlie marshy district on the 
hjft hank of tin* eastern or main channel of the Rhdiie, from 
Arles to the Port de Bone, on the Mediterranean, at the 
entrance of the Elang tie Berrc, or, according to the Socicly’.s 
map. to Fez, wlii *h is between Arles ami tlie Port de Bone. 
1’his canal, tor the greater part of its courst', runs nearly 
])arallel to llic ahovc-nienlioned branch of the Rhdnc. and 
not far frem it. ctirii, wine, fruits, manna, and oil, of 

tin* surrnuiulmg (Muntry, fmd sale at Arles; and several 
nianuracluvcs are carri' tl on, as of glass bottles, soap, silk, 
Inhacco, ami hramU. 'fhe sau-ages i4' this place are in high 
repute. The piqinlation is alxuit There are a school 

of na\ Igation, a high srhool, a muM'uni of anti({uities, and 

piihlie library. Before the revulution there were many 

roligion.s houses. 

Arles is the ca])ital of an arromlissement containing 
thirty-three communes, and about. 7(J,U00 iiiluibilants. It 
w’as lurnierly the seat of an iUThhisho]i, wliu had for his 
suffragans the bishops of Mar.si'ille, Toulon, Orange, and 
St. Paul Irois C’hateaux the reinaims of a miicli greater 
miiiiher of tiishops who once acknowledged him us their 
metropolitan. At present, the urehbislioprie is united with 
that i»f Aix. 

".I'lu' ( hums of Arles to notice rt?sl mainly upon its former 
greatness and its numerous exii-ting antiquities. It is first 
mentioned hy (h'r.sar idr ItelJo Cirili^ lih. i. 3(», ii. 5), who 
built here twelve sliips of war, pr(*\icus h» the siege of Mas- 
silia (Marseille). Strabo mentieiis il as a place of no small 
trade in his time, Pomtioniiis Mela, u writer somewhat 
later than Strabo, doseribes it as one of llie richest cities of 
the pnn inee of Gallia Xarhonoiisis. Other authors make it 
a Roman colony; and il was ])rohahly from the eirtaim- 
stance of sumo of the cnlonisls larloiiging to the sixth le- 
gion, that it gilt the name of Andtit*i iiv.vtainn'wn, Tlio 
name is variously written. .//Wrf/c is most common, hut 
we find also An;ias, espe(‘ially in tlu: pods, Arolateu ('Ap*- 
Xiirai, Strabo), and Arc'latiim (’ApfXdroi', Ptolemy), and 
ill later times, Arelatus. The city appears to have suf- 
fered eonsiderahly from the Allernanni during tho decline 
of tlu? Roman empire, hut in the early part of the fourth 
century it rose to greatness ami distirietion under the 
])atronage of Constantine the Great. This prince apiK^ars to 
have built tliat part of Arelate w liieli lay beyond the Rhone, 
and which forms in the jiresent day the subtH'hof Trinquetadle, 
in tlie island of J^a Cumarguc. He gave to Arles the name 
of (’onstantina, wliu-h It continued to boar in the time of 
Ilonorius (a coiilurv later), w'lio tron.sfera*ed to It tlie seat of 
the prseluvian prefect of Gallia, w’hidi had previously been 
fixed at Treves. 


It is 7.> miles by a circuitous route through Aix ami Tara- 
sc«»n, from .Marseille, the capital of the department, but 
eon'^iclenibly nearer by the road through Jouquicres ami the 
m:ir-lic; near the coast. 43° 40' N.lat., 4? 35' E. long, from 
Giviouvich. * 


Thv vwy is on the left hank of the Rhone, just at the point 
wlieu' the* river, dividing into tw'O channels, encloses the 
mai>hy inV.uuI d’ T. a Cumarguc, or Carmague. It is in a 
district ab iundiug in marshes and pools, which sun-ound il 
ou almost cM-ry side, and produce vapours wbich are carried 
10 the city b) the winds. But for this circumstance, it would 
be one of the most delightful situations in Fram^e ; the 
country around, with its verdant meadows, pre.senta some 

. • So ill thtt ufKiiin^ ^uiI.IWmhI tay SbiTlcly for th., DiffusiLon of 
tra„ft,l Know li .liij*. Hy «rin. h .M.ap 1818). It U iHT K. of Pails, 

c‘c|i.ut>ak;ut lo 4 Jej li. ui Oicvna icU. 


The dignity of Arles survived the fall of the western em- 
pire. It was the re.sideiice of a king of the Visigoths, and 
of a prefect under Theodorie, king of the Ostrof|^ths, who 
afterwards got tiossession of it. Under the khi|fs of the 
Franks t)f the Merovingian fiimily< who became masters of 
Arles atler the Ostrogoths, the city tleclincd. In the con- 
fused period which succeeded the death of Chailemagne^ 
we find it giving name to a kingdom, sometimes called the 
kingdom of Arle.s, sometimc.s of Burgundy ; thq dotiation and 
extent of which are sutiject to coiisiderablo doubt. Arlet 
passed under the dominion of the empetors of Germany, 
and, hy the perm isaioii of Frederic 11 ., bocame* in 1212, a 
republic, governed by a chief entitled the Fodeatat, elected 
by the people. It had also a chief judge, the Viguier, ap- 
pointed by the PodestaU and two Consuls, nominated by im 
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Archbishop, to lake charge of Uie police. In a won!, it ap- 
pears to have become a municipal corponilioii ; and under 
this constitution llourishod to such a dejTioc tliut its alli- 
ance was sought by Genoa and other c^omniorcjiil towns. 
Its independence was indeed overt Inown, in the middle of 
the same century, by Charh's I., Count of Anjou (brother 
id* Louis IX. of France, or St. Louis), who was rccognizcil 
us Lord of Arles, in feudal subjection to the cmixiror ofGor* 
many. Above a century alter, the emperor Charles IV. 
uppuintod the dauphin, aherwurds Charles VI. ef Franco, 
his vicar in all the kingdom of Arlos; and as the emporors 
quietly withdrew from all suprcnuicy over it, the city, witli 
its territory, came finally uiulor the kings of France. 

The antiquities ofArl<?s are numerous and important; 
but iho douhtful nature of some of the huihliugs, to whicli 
diircrcut names have heon given, makes them ajiparently 
more nuiner«)us than 1.1u*y are, and (x-casioiis some dilliciilly 
in the description. There are the nuns of an aqiu'duct’; 
of two ten’.pies, one siipjio-^t'd to lie of Diana; of a 
triumphal arch; of a theatre, three columns of wjjich 
make up what i.s called 7%//;* dt l\ul(ind ; of a hiiihling, 
^\hieh is vuri«>usly siippt>-ed t«) ha\e been a temple of 
Min(!rva, a ]>alaee of (amstaiiline (called ha Tnaullc)^ and 
till! capitol or seat of tiui municipal legislature : <»fl)ath<, 
the stoves and galleries of wiiieh were di.M-oVi-red in di;.'ging- 
feri- till* foundation of the town-hoU'-e and of tin? pede.slal of 
tin' nlndisk ; and of urns. lacr\ inaloria (tear-hiiila s*' ), pati'ne, 
laInp^, and oilier utensils whu h have lu-en ohiain*‘d JVom 
the tombs. Three reeiains desei\e a mon? e\lruded jmtiro : 
the obelisk, the amphitheatre, ami lie* aniient eeiiu>|(‘ry, 
railed the Campus Eiysius ( Ely.sian Field), or, by eornipiion. 
Kliscamp. 



OlH lii k of Arlr^. 

The obelisk decorates one of (he squares next to the 
town-hall* The tiiiu! when it was brought to Arles and the 
other circumstances attending its transport arc unknown. 
It is of granite similar to that of the obelisks whieh were 
carried from Egypt to Rome, but is without any liienigly- 
phics. It appears never to have hemi set ui» in antient 
times, but to have lain where it was {dared on being landed. 
For many ages, it was buried in the earth in the garden 
of a privnto individual; hut was discovered in ldS9, and 
in 1675 , under the direction of the towu-counril, was brought 
frdm its concealment, and raised on a pedestal. It was 

* flo cutlcd on uoeouDt of their supposed um* ; cuosidcred bv others to have 
ftoen intended for perKxmes. 


originally of one piece, hut when dug out, was foiirivl to he 
broken at tlie point: the broken part was di.scov(‘rcd in 
another jdace. Its ilimensions arc about fifty-five English 
feet high, and the base is about se\cn feet anti a half srjuaiv. 
It rostH on four lions coiirhant at the four corm>rs' Ihc 
lions lie on llie pedestal, which is above twcnty-omi tect 
high, and has on its four sides I.atin inscriptions, containing 
the most fulMUue panegyrics on Ijjuis XIV., to whose horiour 
the obelisk was erected. The summit was crowned with a 
globe eoverrd w\i\\ Jlcnrs dfi //*, and surmounted by the sun, 
the ensign of Le Grand Afmiunjue, Whether these euihU.*ms 
of royally liave surxhed the I’crvours of the revohilion, wo 
have not been able to useertain ; hut 1heobeli>k itself, whi<di 
is the only antient {laitof the inonuineiit. maintains its plaee. 

Of the aiiiiiliitliealre, the I'ireuit is yet entire; and tiir 
remains, althuiigii bioeked up willi honsi?s, arc siillu ient 
to f‘i»nvey an idi'a of the former grandeur ot‘ the edjfu.*. 
It consibtixl (jf tJiie(‘ s!a”i?s, the lower of whieh, owing 
to the uneven suifa«'e of the siU*, was fi»r ihe in<». t 
part under ground, t‘\ii‘pt on tlie. nortli and norlh-<*aM, 
when* sexeral arrhe.^t a ppe.ir above ground. The ine<{ualitv 
of the site, by Ihus eum-ealing or burying the greater part 
of the tirnt staje, made it necessary to place the {irincijjal 
eiilraiiees oil the si cund, w Imdi lamtair^s sixty arches 1 in- 
clmliiig the limr priiicijial entries), the nviinher which js 
also in the lliinl stage. The jiarapet which .s'lrnioiintcd the 
third stage has disupjieared. and it is impossdde to sax of 
what kind it was. Tie* architecture is of the roino* ^iie 
“i(ler. Tin.* voW‘> ef seats which siirrouiidL*d the arena I '^ee 
Amimii'] m. j RK J have alinosl entirely disappeared, and tin' 
space which they once occupied, a', weU as the arena it-clf, 
is tilK'fl with earth to ihi* level of the se»’ond stage, and t <>- 
\ereil with In.xuses. Tliree towel's ha* e been built diiiiii" 
suIjMMpn nt wars. The oncti o])eii arches rif the ouler w all 
have ab-o hceii built iip, and the exterior defaced and lu'!- 
clen by hou.ses erected against it. I'liis aiiipliitlic.if p* i.s 
built of Slone, inferior in iianhu'ss and wliih‘ne.ss to that (»f 
the .injjjliilheatre at iS’Tiiies: it is Ic'^s {»erfl id than tha! 
L’diliee, hut was capable of hohling ubunl live lhou^all(l 
more spectators. 

'I'ne {.>ri.a‘i{ial dmu’n>ions ais* thus given in (Inis' ■ 


Z/o// t/i'.s .Iri'/ii^s t)ti df* / Anijdiif/tnUn d .‘h'/ps. 
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Nnmlu'r of jtiTsons whom the auiphithcalve would con- 
tain, above g-hUDO. 

The iiiensunoiu’iit of the circumference given in Lr Grand 
/)/V7/o///^o/r/’ de Martiniero ralhm* exceeds the nhove; and 
he gives Iho height of tho andics in the exterior xvall 
ahovci lxvent\-one English feet, the width as cigliltcn ..r 
nineteen. Ho adds tliat tlu? walls are above two loi-r.-. (o* 
about ihirtecMi English feet thick, fonnc'd of massy lilockb nf 
stone without lime or cemenl to uinie them ; and that the 
am{dhtheatre would oonve.v’ently hold .SO, 000 peisoUf,. 

Excavations have been made in the amphitheatre will.in 
a few years, and many anliqiiitit s discovered. 

Tho ciuneferv of L'ami)iis Eiysius is oti a plea'-ant hid muI 
of tho city. Jt is divided into two parts. Jn the I’nst »u* 
these, (•ailed JMonlaire (from whicli i.s a heaiilifiil pr.)-pe< I), 
tlie antient moninncntal stones have ino.slly hiM-n carried 
away to present to diflereiit indiviiluals, or lindum up to hr 
Used as building inatfirials ; hut Ihe second i»art, \\ hii li i.s 
still callc.d Elisrampt contains .several tombs, thn-e of ihe 
Pagans being distinguished by the letters D M (7)/<.v 
bns), and those the Christians by a cross. ‘The sainv? 
cau.ses whii h ha\o led t(» the removal of nearly all tin* tonih.s 
of Iheothcr pari, liavij materially diminished those in ICb.^canip. 

All anticut statue, which is called by Marliuiere and 
otluTs a statue oJ‘ Venus, but which an old writer, Fnuuso -. 
de Uebatu, Dean of the Eec of Arles (in a tract hearing dale 
IGoU), and the writer in tlie Encyclnpedie Mtd/nu/i(jnf\ 
dc.scrihc as a statue of Diana, was dug up in l(i5 |, It 
fouiul in digging a well, in several pieces; and has huM 

* Th(*iiO am to he COlistilomd a< np{imxhn:viii>n<( r:ith« L' l!..i|. 

i-ii'iilU exact ; ilfi' the two ooliitiiiii, thoiifjh tnilh taken Ironi the biiiic* 
one Iv'inj; roiluced fiom the Froveii^al measurpH, canen and paut ( tlif imh. - - 
p:ni!«,aml the pan -= in, French)* nnd tlie otherTrora French in 1 , nud 

Inches, ilv nut asjrce, 
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nAtitili ailmircid . Tl was rostorcfl and iransfcrrcd in 1684 to 
tlHvpfallory at Versailles, and suhsequcntly to tlio gallery of 
the Louvre. 

It is sii|)i>oscd that the country round Arles wa.s by no 
moans so marshy in the time of the Romans ; the obstacles 
Avhicli prevent the waters from flovWng into the sea or into 
tiu' c hannel of the Rhone having arisen since. 

The [»oople of Arles are considered to have retained more 
than tho.M! of nH»st other towns of the manners of antient 
t*me8, t^iie instance of their adherence is far from cvedit- 
ahlo : hull fights were kept up here till a comparatively late 
])eri()d. Horse and foot races are still jiractised. The beauty, | 
grace, and gentility of the women are much praised. | 

Arles was the native place of the Emperor Constantine TI. 
son of Constant ine the Great ; ofMorand and Palrat, dra^ 
mati'^ts ; und of Savevien, a inatheurciticiiiu and hiographer 
of some merit. ( Lr (irami Diriinfimarr dc Martiniere; 
{Jt’fttrrnphir dt* /a ]'ra?irr; Knriff'fnpi'die Alcthfidhiuc : &c.) 

AlvlX>N (the Roman Orolaimum), a small town in the 
DiK’hy of Luxembourg, belonging to the King of the Ne- 
tlu'rlands, in 49^ 42' N. lat., and :P 47' E. long. It stands 
tMi a. hill, near the sources of the Semoy, a branch of the 
Maas, fourteen miles W.N.W. of the town of Luxenihourg, 
and between that and tlie tow!i of Nmifchateau. Its popu- 
lalh)!! is about It has some iron works and lur- 

naces, a considerable corn trade, and linen and woollen 
manufactures. Arlon was once a town of considerable im- 
portance; it was fnrtified, and was taken and re-taken by 
the Pruneh and the Spaniards in the wars of Louis XIV. 
It was entirely destnnecl by a fire in Arlon was 

tiu' }»irth-place of the two learm*d brothers llus|(‘vdcn, 
ono of whom became cardinal and archbishop of Toledo 
in the liiiio i»f Charles V.; the other was the founder of 
the College of the thi*<»e languages at Louvain. 

ARjV1jV‘[>A. This term, which is derived from the Latin 
wm*d arntdfij, * armed,’ and consofjncntly comes from the 
same runt as llio FroneS ttnnrt* and our arnnp is used in 
Spain to denote exclusively a naval armed force, or tleet 
of war. Fif)fa js u'^ed in the same language for a licet of 
iucrchanl-nu*n. Anuado, which occurs in Shakspeiire's 
A'///g John* act iii. sc. 4. Sandys’s Tf'nrp/s\ p. .^I, &c. is a 
corrupted term ; so Fairfax, in tho translation of 7 \?.va‘o, i. 79, 

* .SjuTiiit w IS nii'liiit'** uvmniht wulc iininnoail.' 

Ron .loiison, however, writes it correctly, Armada. 

Nines, in his CVoASfOv/, think.s that tins word was not 
known ill England hefure the Spanish projo<‘ted invasion in 
Sind it is now lan-ly iiscil hut in speaking of that 
])articnlar tleet the fitting out and destnietion of whieli 
lonu the subject of the next article. 

AUMADA, SPANISH. In the beginning of May, 
loSS, the preparations of Pliilip II. for tlic invasion of 
England, whiirh had so long kept Europe in amazemiMit 
ami suspimse, were brought to a eoiiclusion ; anil tlu> Spa- 
niards, in the confnleiice of success, ]>revious to its sidling, 
gave their tleet thi^ name of the Invincible Ariinida. It con- 
sisted, at this tiiiii*, oi 13n^essels; (i.O ol tlii'se wt're giilleons 
and larger ships; 25 were pink built ships; 19 t«*nders; 
Jd^small frigates; 4 were guleasses ; and 4 galleys. The 
snbliers on board jimoiinted to I9,*295, the mariiiers to s<)r, 0 ; 
of these, 3.130 soldiers ainl 1293 mariners had been snpplieil 
by Portugal: besides which, the rowers in the gah'iisses 
amounted to 1200, and in the gidleys to H83. There were 
also on board 2431 pieces of artillery, anil 4.375 iiuintals ot 
jMiwder: 347 of the pieces of artillery had likewise been sup- 
plied by Portugal. Two thousand \uluntecr.s of the most 
diMingiiishtMl families in Spain, exclusive of llio sailors and 
soldiers already mentioned, are stated to have accompanied 
the expedition, 

Philip's preparations, in the Netherlands, of a further force, 
were not less advanced than those of Spain. Resides a well- 
appointed army of .30,000 foot and 4000 horse, whicli tin* 
Ihike of Parma had assembled in the iioighhourhood of 
Niein»ort and Dunkirk, that active general had provided a 
number of Hat -bottomed vessels, fit for t ransporting both horse 
and loot, and had brought .sailors to navigate them fi'om the 
towns m the Baltic. Most of these ves.scds had been built 
at .Antwerp; and, to prevent the Dutch from inlerceptin'g 
Uiem should they pass by sea, they were sent along tlie 
Scheldt to Ghent, thence by the canal to Bruges, and so to 
Nieuportby a new canal dug for the particular occasion. 
Tins lubi.rious undertaking, in which several thousand 
workinon hud boon employed, was already finished, and the 


duke now only waited for the arrival of the Spanish fleet ; 
hoping that, as soon as it should approach, the Dutch and 
English ships, which cruised upon the coast, would retire 
into tlicir harbours. 

The details of tho regular force which the English assem- 
bled to oppose the Armada, both by sea and land, are mi- 
nutely given in o manuscript no^v in the British Museum 
(ilLS. Fog* 18 C. xxi.), formerly bedonging to the Royal Li- 
j brary. At the time when Queen Ellr.abetli began her 
prepiiratioiis, lier fleet did not umounl to more than thiity 
ships, none of them near equal in size to those of the enemy. 
Dlfimately, however, the different descriptions of vessels, 
large and small, which formed her navy, amounted to 181 
ships, manned by 17,472 sailors. The military force con- 
sisted of two armies, on<3 Ibr immediately opposing the 
enemy, under the Earl of Leicester; the other ibr the delencc 
ol'the queen’s person, commanded by J^ord Hunsdon. The 
army a])pointed for the dedenco of the queen’s person 
amounted to 45,3(12, besides the hand of pensioners, with 
38 pii'ci's of ordnance. Lord Leicesters army amounted to 
ls,4 19 ; the total of both armies to 63,511, besides 2000 foot 
who were expected from the I.ow (’ountries. The forces of 
the Presidentship of the North nunained stationary, in case 
anvthing should he attempted on the side of Scotland; ns 
were also the forcLS of tlie Presidentship of Wales. 

The Armada was to have h*ft J.ishon in the beginning of 
May, hut the Marquess de Santa Cruz, who had been ap- 
pointed admiral, at tlu* nionuMit fixed for tho departure was 
seized with a fever, of whitdi he died in a few days; and ly 
[ a singular faialily, the Duke de Paliano, the vice-admiral, 

' du‘d hkew i.se at the same time. Santa I -riiz was reckoned 
I the first naval ollicer in Spain : and Philiti found it ex- 
; tremely ditiicull to supply his]dace: lu' at last filled it with 
j the Duke d(‘Mi'dina Sulonia, a nnhleman of high reputation, 

; but entirely unacquainted with innritiiiie affairs. Mnrliiif'Z 
I (le Kecaldo, liowever, a seaman of great experience, was 
! made v i<‘i*-admii'al. 

In tliesi* arrangements so much time was lost, that the 
Heel could not Icavi* Jx.ishon till the 2t)th of May. It luul 
not advanced far in its v(»vage to (’ornnna, at which place it 
was to receive some troops and stores, when it was overtaken 
by a violent storm and dispi-rsod. All tlie ships, however, 
ivaidied Coruiiiui, La Cj)runa(the Cfruyno, as it is called by 
our historians .'iinl .sailors), though considerably damaged, 
except four. They were repaitvd witli the utmost diligence, 
the king sending messengers everv day to hasten their de- 
parture; yet sevt?ral weeks passed belbre they were in a 
condition to resume the voviige. 

In the mean time a report was brought to England that 
the Armada had sufiered so much l.)y the storm as to ho 
unfit for pro<*ecding in the intended enterprise ; and so w'cll 
atlesti'd did the iiilelligcnce appear, that, at the quccirs do- 
sire, Serretary AValsingham wrote to the English (ulmiral, 
requiring him to lay up four of his largest ships and to dis- 
charge tiiM seamen, l^ord Howard was happily less credu- 
lous oil this occasion than either Elizabeth or \Valsingham, 
and desired that he niighl he allowed to retain these ships 
in the service, even though it should heal his’ovvn expense, 
till more certain information were received. In order to 
procure it, he set sail v\i!h a brisk north wind for Corunna, 
intending, in case he should liiid the Armada so much dis- 
abled as had been reported, to complete its destruction. On 
the coast of Spain he received intclligenco of the truth : at 
tho I jiiuc time, the wind having clianged from north to 
south, he began to dread that the Spaniards might have 
sailed for England, and thendbre returned without delay to 
his former .station at Plymouth. 

Soon after his arrival I-ord How^ard was informed that 
the Armada was in siglit. He immediately weighed anchor, 
and sailed out of the harbour, still uncertain of the eourso 
which the enemy intended to yiursue. On tho next day ho 
perceived them steering directly towards him, drawn up in 
tho form of a cresixoit, which extended seven miles from 
one extremity to the other. Plymouth was at first supposed 
to he the place of destn nation ; but it wa.ssoon apparent that 
the Duke de Medina adhered to the oxecution of tho plan 
which had been laid down Ibr him by the court of Manrid. 
This WU.S, to steer tpiite through the Channel tilLhe should 
reach the coast of Flanders, and, after raiaing tbo blockailo 
of the harbours of Nicuport and Dunkirk by the English 
and Dutch .ships, to oscoi't tho Duke of Parma’s army to 
England, as wxdl as land the forc.es whieh were on boanl his 
own licet. Lord Howard, instead of coming to close and 
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iincfituil contented himself witli harassinpr the Spa- 

niards on thuir voyage, and with watching atteiilivcdy all 
the iidvantagcH which might bo derived from storms, cross- 
winds, and other accidents. It was not long belore 
discerned a favourable oppoi'tunity of attacking the vic«- 
admiral Recaldo. This be did in person ; and on that oc- 
casion displayed so mueh dcxt(irily in working his ship, 
and ill loading and firing his gnn.^, as greatly alarmed the 
Spaniards for the {(tic of their vice-admiral. From that time 
they kept elo.ser. to each oHut; notwithstanding which, the 
English op tho same day attacked ono of ih(^ largest gii- 
lca.ss(5s. Other Spanish sliips came up in tinn* to her n lief, 
but in their hurry, one of the principal galleons, which 
had a great part of the treasure? on board, ran thul of 
another ship, and lost one of her masts. In eonsecincnee 
of this niisrurtiiue she fell heliiiul, and was t alien by Sir 
Francis lh*ake ; who, on the same day, look anoth(!r 
capital sliip, which had been accidentally set on fne. Se- 
veral other rencontres hiii)t>ened, and in all i»f them the hnig- 
lisli proved victorious. Their sliips were lighter, and their 
sailors morja dexterous, th m those of the Spaniards. 'J’he 
Spanish guns wen? planted tiu) hijh, while every shot Irom 
tilt! English proved cll'ectual. The Stianianls, however, 
still continued to ad\ .nice till thtfy caint* t/pposile to Cal.iis, 
where tlie Duke do Medina, liaving onli red liicm to cast 
anchor, sent information to lilt? Dukt?or Farina of his arrival, 
and entreated him to hasten the eiiiharkatitm tjf his forces. 
Hut the duke, though he tMiiharkt‘d n fuw of his trtaips, in- 
formed Medina that the ve-^Mds which he ha<l pngeircd 
wen? proper only for transport ing the troops, Imt w toe utterly 
uniU lor fighting; ainl for this n-asou, till tin' Armada was 
brought nearer, and the coast cleariMl of the Dutch sliips 
which had hkickiMl ujj the harbours of Nieiiport and Diin- 
kiik, he could not stir from liis then station (at Jjrugcs) 
w'ithout exposing his army to certain ruin. In compliance 
w'ith this request, the Armada was ordereillo advanc*'; and 
it had arrived within sight nl* Dunkirk, hetw'ccn the English 
Meet on one hand and the Dutcli on the other, when a sud- 
den calm put a stop to its molrms. In lliis situation the 
lleets remained hir a whole day. About tin? middle of the 
night of August the 7tli a br*?e/e sinaing up. and Lord 
Howard had recourse to an expcilienl w liich had hi*cn 
planned the day hefore. Having tilled eight ships with 
pitcli, stdphur, and other comhu.-.lihle mati'rials, he set fire 
to them, and sent them before the w ind again.si ilu* <lillereMt 
divisions of the Spani>li Heel. Tlii‘ Spaniards ladicld tln\se 
ships in llamcs apjiroaching them "ilh great di-niay : the 
darkness of the night increaseil their tcrri r, and tin* pane' 
llf?\v entirely through the The crews of the diill'n'iit 

vessels, anxious only for lli<*ir own prc'^ervalion, tluiughl of 
nothing but how to escaix? from immcdi.ite daiigcr. Some 
weighed their anchors, whilst oilier.-, cut llc.-ir <'al)le.s, and 
suflerod their srhips to drive hefore the wind. Jn this con- 
fusion many of the shii»s ran foul of one another, and 
several of them received such damage as to ht? reiidei-»l 
unlit, for future use. 

When daylight returned. Lord Howard had the satisfac- 
tion to perceive? that his stratagem had inodiiccfl the de.*,ired 
ellbct. The enemy w’erc still in extrifme rlisonlcr, ainl their 
ships widely sepurntc?d an<l dispersed. Ills tlt*t?t having re- 
ceived a great augmentation by the ships fitted out liy the 
nobility and gentry, as well asTiy tlnisc of l/inl Sevniour, 
who had left Justin do Nassau as alom? siifiicient U) guard 
tins coast of Flanders, and being bravely seconded by Sir 
Francis Drake and all the other oJIicors, lie hastened to 
improve the advantage wdiicli was now prc.sentefl to him, 
and attacked the enemy in different (|uai*ters at tho same 
time with thf3 utmost impetuosity and ardour. The engage- 
inont began at four in the morning of August the 8lh, ami 
lasted till six at night. The Spaniards in every rencontre 
displayed the most intrepid bravery; hut, from the causes 
already montioned, di«l little execution against the English, 
while many of their own ships W(?re greatly damaged, and 
ten of the largest were cither run aground, sunk, or com- 
pelled to surrender. 

Tho principal galoass, commanded by Moncada, having 
Manriquez, the inspector- general, on board, with .300 
galley-slaves and 400 soldiers, was driven ashore near 
Calais. ^ Fifty thousand ducats were found on hoanl of her. 
One of the'ca^tal ships, having been long battered by an 
English captsun of tlie name of Cross, was sunk during the 
engagement. A few only of the crew were saved, who re- 
lated that ono of the otiicors on board having pro^Kised to 


surrender, he was killed by another who was enraged nt his 
proposal; that this other was killed by the brother of the 
first ; ami that it was in the midst of this bloody Kceiic that 
the ship went to the bottom. The fate of two other of llu? 
Spanish galleons is particularly mentioned by contempo- 
rary historians, the SW Philip and Si. Matthew; after an 
obstinate engagement willi the English ndmiraLs ship, they 
were obligeil to run ashore ow the coast of FlaUders, where 
they wen? taken by tlie Dutch. 

The Duke di? Mt d'ua now not only despaired of success, 
hut saw clearly that by a continuance of the combat ho 
should risk tin? entire fh?struction of his licet. The bulk of 
his v(*s.scl.s rendered them unfit not only for fighting hut 
for navigation in the narrow seas. He then.dorc determined 
to abandon the jiirther prosecution of his enterprise; yet 
t?ven to get back to Spain was dilliciill : he resolved, there- 
fon‘, to sail iKulhvvaids, and return by making the circuit of 
the British isles. Lord Sc\ luour was detacln?d to follow in 
his ri'ar, hut from tlu: b.ul .supply of ammunition which ho 
had receivcfl from the pul»Iic. olllces, was deterred from re- 
newing an :iitu<‘k which, in all ju'obability, would have led 
b) the Duke de Medina's surreiultM*. 

A dn udfnl storm arose, afl*f tho Spariianls had rounded 
the Orkiie)^, and the vvholo lloct was dist>er.sed. Jlorsc.s, 
mnlcs, and bagg.ige, w ere ihr tvvn ovcrbt*ard to lighten a few 
of the vessels. Some of the ships were dashed to ])ieccs oil 
the rocks of Norway ; some sunk in the middle of the 
Norlli Sea; olhiMs were thrown upon the coasts of Scotland 
aiifl the Western Isles — tlu' wreck of one being still visible, 
it is said, at Tub(M-nu>ray, in the Jde of Mull; and more 
than thirty were driven by another .-storm, which overtook 
them from the west, on ililien'iit ))arts of the coast of Ire- 
land. Port na Sj>agna, on the co;!?t of A ntrini, near the 
(iianls' (.\uisevvay, oljtainc<l its name IVoni this circiiui- 
slaiice. (See /. S%c. yol. in. plait; 10.) Of 

tliest?, s(»inc aflervvartl.s rt'aclied lioine in tht? most sjiat- 
lered conililinii, muler the? vice-admiral Recaklo ; others 
were sliipw recked among the rooks and shallows; and 
of those whieh reaclu'd the short? manv of the crews vvero 
barbaron''ly murdered, iVom an apprehension, it was pro- 
te»-di‘d, that in a country where there vvert? so many dis- 
afiectetl Calhulics it wo'uld have been dangerous to show 
nuTcy to so greiit a numlw-r of the cnomv C'aunlen says, 

‘ They wore slam, some of them hy ih.ewild Irish, and f»lh(*rs 
pul to fin? sw<u*(l hy command of tlic lord-tlcpnt} ; for he, 
I’oariug Ic't tliey W’«>nld ji>iu with ilu' iri-h rebels, a-nd see- 
ing that Hinghani, gcivi*ruor of ( 'onnaiigiil, whom he liad 
one*.' or t V. u’e eoiuniandi d tt) :ha»w vujotir ttivv.inls tlunn a.s 
1he\ vielded lliemselv t's, had rehiscd to do it, sent Fowl 
dcp\ilv mar'-hal, vvlio drt.'vv them out of their lurking-htdes 
and liidin^i-placcs, and licheatled al)uul two hvindred oftlieni.’ 

The l)uke de Medina hav ing kept out ni ilu* open seas, 
escaped shiiiwreck : and, according to the olUcial accounts, 
arrivi'd at Santander in the Ijay <»f Hiscay about the eiul 
of Srptmnher. ‘ with noe mort* than sixty sayh* tKifcofhi-^ 
whole llct'le, and llmse vtrye much shattered.’ 

Strype, in his Annuh., reckons the Spanish loss upon ihi* 
t;oast of England to have amounted to fincen ships and 
aijove Itt.lUM) men, besides st*ventet*n ships ami I men 
Slink, drowned, and tak'ui upon the ctcaNl of Iredand. 

'riio statements, howt'ver, published at the time apparently 
upon authority, say, * In Julv and August, shi]»s 15, men 
; sunk, N:c., upon the coast »>f Ireland. 17 ships, .'>3'.) I 
nil'll : ' inaUiiig a total of 3 J shij).-., ai. I 10,18*5 men. 

There is a very ciirituis work relating to iht* Spanish Ar- 
mada pri'servcd in the Iving’s Library at tin? British Mu- 
seniii ; a voliimi? ol‘ exljcme rarity, wlii.li was finished at 
J^iisbon, May U, L>ss, vvliih' <hc' licet was in the ])i)rt of that 
placi' ]>rcparcd for the e\pi.‘dilion, entitled Ijt yeliris.sima 
Armathi, qiir ct Jirij h'rh'jtr nnestrn Sritf.r nutriffn juntar 
rii v! dr tu ( 'indud dr vtt rl Uvijnt) de Portugal, 

rl Am) dr uiil tj f^t/iftiru/nx ij orkenfu y orho ; hecha por 
IVdro do Eaz Salas, tol. Lish. 15S8; tior Antonio Al.'arez, 
Impressor. This copy in the King's Library was the identical 
one which was jimciircd at the time of its puhlicatioii for 
Lord Burghley, to arquaint him with the true detail of all 
the preparations ; and lie ha.s noted in his own hand, in the 
niargiit.s ofdilferent pages, a variety of paitieular.s relating 
to the defeat. In one instance, he has noted the change of 
a commander from one Stianish vessel tq another difi'eient 
vessel. The following are a few nf I^u-d Bltrghley s notes : — 

Galeon S. Phelippe; * tak(?n at Flushvng, 31 July.' 
D. Francisco de Toledo; * this man escaped into Nuporl.’ 
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I-a Ntto Cupitana ; ‘ibis sliipp was taken by Sir Francis 
Drake/ Kl (Jraii CJnlim (’apitana ; ‘ this man's ship was 
flrowneil, 17 in llit* He of Fureniare, Scotland/ 

Hiirra dt- AiuIhii;;; ‘ hlie was drowned over nffainst Iro- 
l.'iiid/ San IV/lro Miiwa* ; * wroekod in October, in Devoii- 
shiic, nearo i’lininiuuthe/ La (raleai;a Capitaini nombrada 
S. |y)nM)r() ; ‘ ibis was dr*>wne<l afor (.■allys/ 

I’lie Ibilowint; enlrics perhaps atVord an explanation of 
lljo bird-depuly’a barban ms eondiirt in Ireland. Meiubers 
t>f .sonic Irish ianiiVies were on board the Spanish fleet ; — 
Adninndio Kslario ; ‘brother to Janies Kiij-tai’e, \’iM*r>iiiil 
Halt \ 'j^lass.' Don Carlos Oreonor ; * ol tHVolly, soon to old 
Oconore/ Tristan Viimhuh* ; * \V) nslaiid/ U'cardo Ih;- 
reey, YioVierlo Laseo, (Jhri>toval l.,oMhartlo ; ‘ of Moiinstor.' 

Tlic copy of this work in the Koval lahrarv, from wliieli 
a few particulars in the earlier pari »)f the jnvcediiiir aeeouut 
huMJ been taken, iss. aceiiinpunied by twelve charts iif the (*oa?.t 
of Knjfhind, sh^)^\int^ the difli rent siiuaiion^ of the Spanish 
Armada ami the Entilish Heel ihroiinh tin* wliole of tlie 
<‘ontost. This aUo, which is a separate work, is of vi*r\ rare 
occiirrcnee, entitled I\,rpr(lHtufi/y (///ortnn in Anv^Htnn 
J'rru Drsri'ipiitu Anno Do. M DLX \ \ \' 1 1 1. published h\ 
Kohert Adam, and enj»ia\ed by Au^iusiin Kuher. 'riie 
diiTorent actions and positions repie-enUMl in ilu'sc charts 
an* niiiuUcly cxplainiMl in a <|naito tract, printi d h\ A. Hat 
field in and sold at Auirii^tin Kytlu r s shop, cnl iUd 

A Dijicmn'.sn rnnr^'niin^ ifut Spn/n'sfi ilmt im\ulnm LV/if 
innt{ in the yenv lo^M,‘ -a cop\ of which is abo incsi'i Ncd 
in the library of the Krilish Museum. 

Camden, speaking of this p-reat victory, sa> s, ‘ Whereupon 
several monies were (oined, sonic in mmiior) (»f the \ieii i v, 
with a licet ll>int; with full sails, and this iiiscriiition, / 

“ It camt*, it saw, it llc*d /’ otlu'rs in honour 
of the qnecn, with lirc-sliips and a licet all in confusion, in- 
Mcrihcd, l}u.r Jhnninti fartiy that i>.. “ X woman was <'»ui- 
ductor of tin.* exploit."’ Tin' iiicdals ainl jettons, h»)W(*\cr, 
wdiich were struck on this neeasion, were entirely luileli. 
None were struck m Kiitrland. '^Flie most remarUabh* of 
eonsiderahh? si/i* is l!iat w Inch represents the S[)aiiisli llt'cl 
upon the obverse, with tbe words J'/nnf Jr/i',r>f/t /•/ f/ts^ipuN' 
lays, ‘ JebiiVali blew and tliiw were sfjint ri*d.‘ IL*- 
v<»rse, a cbnreh on a ro« k, beaten by tlie w:\\es, AHiAitr nun 
UrAor, '^Jdiese, and one «ir two more, will be found in tin* 
Ilittiuirr Metln/tifpir tome i. ]>. ;;y.:t-;tHri ; and 

in I'iukertmi's MvilnUn' Ih.sluryuf lln^lnint^ pi. \iii. no. 7, H ; 
pi. ix. no. I, li. 

Philip n. pubksbed two jettons, w illi the in-eriplioii, Ini- 
fnr/tsi 'rnnn n' O.v.f///, l.').s7 and I.^hh. 

It is usually saitl tlial tin* eiri'iilalion of an Knulisb Tiow^s- 
p:\per lirst bei>an in l.iSvS, when 77/^ A’//i»//.s// jJnrrnric was 
‘published by anthoril it* for the prevt*iititm (d' false r(*]»orts.' 
Copies of several of tbe*'e Mercuries, dated Wbileluill, ,InlN 
2 td, •lidv 20tb, and Nov. 2 lib, are pivser\<*d amoiuc Dr. 
liii'ch's liLslorical rolU't tions in the British Museum ; but as 
they are marked as No^. .'>u, at, and a I in the eoriicr of the 
margin, we are to <*oiii*lude Ibal siicli publications lia<l oeea- 
aionally lieen resorted to at critical limes, mueb anterior to 
the event of the Spanish Armada. 

The chief details in the prccedin*? cu-eount liavo been 
drawn from Camden’s History of FJiznhcth ; St rv tie's An- 
fia/s of the (Church; Ellis's Original Lrttf^rs : and Wat.son’b 
History of Philip IL 

ARMADILLO iDasyjms, Linnicns), in zoobiirv, a ^emis 
of uininmals bcloni*inf]; to the order Edrotafti, ami formino, 
with the allied penefa Chlamyithonis and ()ryrtrro]nts, a 
small hut very distinct family intermediate lietween the 
sloths and ant-eaters, and cluiracterizcd by the possession of 
molar toeth only. The sloths, on the contrary, as has been 
shown in the article Ai,havo not only the ordinary inoliir 
teeth of common quadruped.s, but aro likesvittc provided 
with larpo and powerful canines ; llioupli, as far as we know' 
anything of their economy, they appear to he a purely herhi 
Mwous family, and to bo even incapacitated by otlmr details 
of their organization for the capture or destruction of a 
living prey ; whiUt the ant-eaters, as we have seen under 
that article, are not only deprived of canine, but likew ise of 
molar teeth; consequently, are without teeth of any descrip- 
tion, and thus form the only family of tho order Rthftttafti 
that literally answers to the name and definition. Nor arc 
these the only dntinctians w’hich subsist betwcHin the three 
families of edentaious mammals which w'c have here indi- 
cated. Others have been already ppinted out in tho articles 

Toterred to, and it will be BUidcient to mention^ in ad- 


dition, that the ant-eaters differ from the other two farcilies 
by the want of clavicles, a most important and influential 
element in the anatomical structure of all vertebruted ani- 
mals, and the unnadillusy tho more immediate suhjecl of 
onr present consideration, by the peculiar nutiiro of tboir 
external covering. ‘ When W'e speak of a quadruped, ' hii\s 
tho eloquent Buffbn, ‘ llui very name carries with it the idea 
of an animal covered with hair, ns that of u bird or a fish 
suppests the corrosiiondiiip ideas of feathers or scales rc- 
specti\ely, as attributes insoparublc from these beinps; yet 
nature, ahvay.s more fertile in her resuiin*e.s than wo are 
skilful in tracinu; her relations or oiipreeiutinp lier dcsipiis, 
escapes at every moment frfim our most extensive observa- 
liiuis, and ast«>uisbes us by her exceptions, still more than 
by her general laws.' A remarkable instance of the trnth 
of these observations is presented by the penus of quadru- 
peds which we are about to consider. Instead of hair, tho 
ariii.idillos aro covered with a sjiecies of hard bony crust, 
roriuinp tliii'c bu('kh*rs on tlu? head, shoulders, and riimj>, 
rcspi ctnely, the tw o latter hemp cunneclod by a number of 
traiisVL-rse moveable bands, ^el•y similar in form and appear- 
ance to the plate armour of the middle apes, horn which indeed 
tlu*s(* animals have acf|uir(*d the name of armadillos, a name 
ol iSpain''b oripiii, w hicii has been adojiti'd by Eiiplisli wri- 
ters. 'riiese bucklers likewi.si* hanp down on each side, so 
as til form an eft'iclnal protection to the bell), and ]iarlially 
toii)\erllK* le is an«l feet; whilst the pliancy produced by 
tho ino\«*;d>li* b.iiids intortiosotl botw’t*i*ii the bucklers of llio 
rnnip ainl .shoulders, and wliieh are tluan.^eUes coniioctcil by 
till* soil. ])lianl .'.kin of the animal, permits the most varied 
ainl rajiid motions, 'flio biieklers tbeniselve.s, as w'cll as 
llu‘-e eoimeetinp mo\efibb* haiid.^, are ci>mposed of numer- 
ous simill polypoual plati's, phieed coiitipuonr> lo one another 
like till? stones ot a niosiae paM'inent, but without any actual 
arli( ulntiiui, and tlu*\ are incapable of .scpanile. motion. Tho 
wliole tlms forms a kind of slu*Hv buckler not unlike that of 
a lobster: and though iin-apal»li* of actual motion, yet the 
lbinii(‘‘^s ol‘ the shell, and, fhirinp lil'i*. the pliancy occa- 
sioned b\ ilic. aimmil oil w’liicb penetrates it, allow' it to yit'ld 
to a ei rlain di pree, and tlms to aeeotmiiod.ile it.M*U' in some 
liieasiii'i* to the motions of tlie luidy. Hut the preut and 
lU'ineipal niolions. as already obs4*i are entirely due to the 
mineable tr.insver .*'0 liands, iiiter|)o.sed between the two 
l»riii(*ipal bucklers of the body, and which \ury in numher 
ii(*eordinLi to tin* speeii's, and even within certain liniils 
aceordiiip to the ape, sex, or ii\di\idmd. These are situated 
immediatel) abovt? the loins, or in the vepion to which all 
the ]>riiuipal motions of the aiiiimd oroeomy have been 
assipned ; the bueklers of the head and shoulders are eii- 
tirel) tlisunitod, and lia\e none of these niuvcable bands in- 
terposed belwc?en ; but lliat of the head projects conshlerahly 
ha(‘kw:irds, and ail'ords eonq>h*to j.roteeliou to the neck, 
which is indeed so short as to be barely diKtinpuishablo. 
We ha\e in iormer artiele.s luul rejH'ated occasion to speak of 
till* iiiepalherinm, and to i>oint out the amdopiis which that 
sinpiilar e.xlinet animal bore to the hlollis and ant-eater.s. 
Here apain it presents itself to our notice under a new 
point of view', and in fact it app(?ars lo have been a 
kind of cuiineetiiip link bclwc*cn tin? most opposite and 
jneoiipruons animals, and to have had a more or less 
intimate relation to every known pciuis of Edentata. It 
was lint very lately, however, that we hud reason to su.s- 
pc'ct that it prt'senfed any very close affinity to the arma- 
dillos in particular, other at least than tho general want 
of incisor teeth, which forms the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of tho order to which both these genera belong; 
but the n*cent discovery of fossil hones of the megatherium 
in liie republic of Hiionos Ayres has made us acquainted 
with a new and unexpected analogy between these animals. 
Tilt* bones in question w'ero accompanied by the fragments 
ol’a buckler, of very large dimensions, manifestly belonging 
to the same iinitnal, and perfectly similar in structure and 
appearance to that of the armadillos. This discovery was 
alone wanting to enable us to form a perfect and correct idea 
of tlie most remarkable inhabitant of the antediluvian W'orld. 

U’he throat, breast, belly, and thighs, of tho armadillo 
aro naked, or covered with a thick granulated skin, thinly 
furnished with worts or tubercles, which giva origin to a 
few v.oarse, bristly hairs. The eommissum, of Ihe move- 
able hands on the loins arc likewise provided with a nuin- 
her of long hairs; but, with this exoeption, the borly i.s 
(joAored only by its poeiiHar shell. Tho tail is straiglil, 
round, thicki and iK)inted : it is adapted, at the root, te a 
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notch or cavity in the posterior edge of tne buckler of the America. The animal is roasted in its shell, and considered 
croup, and, with the exception of one species, is iiiii- ono of the greatest dainties which (he country produia^s, 
Tersally covered with bony rings, turraed, like the rings of The arinadillos see but indifferently, particularly iji bright 
tlic bucklers, of numerous small pieces connected together, sunshiny weather; but their sense of hearing is extreniely 
but capiilde of a certain degree of motion, and thus ad- acute, and iinipl\ compensates for any imperfection of sight, 
initting of considerable iloxibility in tlu; tail itself. The WIkhi alunnocl by any unnsiiiil or strange sound, they prick 
head of (he armadillos i.s Hat, and ttTminated by a pointed up their curs, j-top fbr a iinninoit 1o .satisfy themselves of its 
muz/le, which assists them, like the snout of the hug and distance and direction, tbt'ii commence a precipitate re- 
mole, to turn up the earth in search of roots anti worms, treat to Uu'ir burrow, cn*, if that be ton vcinotc, begin to con- 
Their ears are erect and pointed, and their eyes very small, struct a new one. Smell i^, Iiowcmt, by far tho most 
They have tlat, corpulent biKlies; and their leg.s are so acuto of tlu ir senses. A/aia tells a singular story, which 
proportionately thick and .short, that they barely ser\e to strikimdv illuMrates Ibe iiiUn'Uy of this sense in the 
elevate tlm body aliovc tlie surfuee of the ground. Their j arnudillos, as well as the um-ning r-erlainty with which, by 
tuc.s, also, of which lliore are either four or live «in the ante- ; a kind of intuili\e kn.)\\ledL’.e ef the ])rmi-iplGs of engiiieeu- 
rior and invariably five on the po>l.ei inr cxtivinities, are le- | ing, they arc cnahled to dirid (iieir ' iihlcrraneous course to 
markahly short, hut tlie\ are furnished with t‘\tremely long ' any parli< ukir point. ‘ ISIy Iru nd Nuseda,’ says he, ‘having 
powerful claws, slightly curved, and in every respect well | arranged a trap for the purpose of taking chihigoiizous, and 
adapted fur cligging or burrow mg. So ra]>id indeed an* tin* j haviim pkiecd in it, hj wav id Iwil, a cuek, with a small 
unuadillos at this operation, that they 4M.-.ilN bury liii iii- j«pianlil\ uf iiiai/e to supjjorl him, it m) happi.Micd that a few 
selve.s to any d(?])tli hevond tlic reach of lliiMr pursuers. I grains of the maize fell ihroiig.h hclweeii t hr boards wlnVli 
They can only be forced from their sublerraiiean retreat • formed the bi.tloiu of tiie trap. An annadiliu arrived during 
by directing smoke or water into tlunr burrows ; ilnni* j I he niglil, and w i'dung t<» get at the maize thus accidentally 
strength ui7d the teiiac-.ity of their hold are so great, that i spill, uptuied a Ireueh or hiinow at some distance from the 
tln^y have heeii know n to leave their lads in the hands of trap, and without ticvialmg a hair’s breadth from the fctrriigbt 
the liunler, rather than perniil tliemselves 1 > be diawn I'orih. ' line of Ids dnveiimi, ]uished it on to the veiy >p"t where the 
Yet, notwithstanding the shorliuiss of their lejs, and tin* ' grain lead fallen, ami pvsM's .i:.! himst If of the booty.’ 

Jienvy eurpubuit nniTve of their hodie*^, the arnuidillo-; run ! It is gi-nerallv iieliev(‘d that the feinan* aruunbllo brings 
will/a veka-itv wliieh eoubl md hi*, antn itrated fnan their ^ (ortli hut oiiec dunug the Vear, but sin- produces at a 
geinu-al ap])*»araine. Mn^l of the species w ill ea'-ily outstrip , birth freipicntlv si\, i-ight, or ten, voung «»Ties ; vtt 

a man. Their ordinary burrows inn.^t conmnuily rim Ibr ' sbe lias never nio;*c* t’uiii four teals, ami, iicciinling to the 
tiiree or four feet, af an aiigb* of about 1 V' to tin* plane of t in* ■ reporl of .M . A/ara. the m aeeir.li* and e.NK’iisiveob- 
borizon, then nniUe .1 Midden beml, and terminal'* at tile dis- sd ver w Iiu lias writteii npou ti.e hi dory of ihcstyjiniinals, 
tance of eight ten leet Iroui Ihe mouth. Here, lor toe in soiiji* .spet*ie.s uiiJv two, an aijoina-y, wilii j*e-]ieet to the 
most part, tliev coiiei-al theniselvi'S diirimj; the dav lime; ' nunilu*r of young and Ihe nnuiln r ‘f w hieli appears 

for the greater niiiidu.*r of the .specii*. are noeturnal, and to conlraliet the gi'iieral rule ol^serv able among other 
never iiiuvu abroad wluUt the sun is ahme the hori/oii. mammals. .Vzara, iiidee«l, snj,p,,^e;. 1 hat some (d the v ming 
"J lus ruh\ hovv'ev iM*, ‘.idmil-* of some e\<*ept ions a hrw sjm*- dii? lor want ol ]>ropj*r nouri"uiin nt, ainl Ibal the mother 
ci-’s hemg found abroad at all limes indillerentlv : ami i! only rears tl.o.e lor whieli -he lias a Millieu nt supply of 
has 1 k*i.‘ii remarkofl lluit tlnz-e are nenh^'i* .so .‘.-will nor ?-o milk, in snp]>irl oi this siijiposiUon he ;ulduci*s tl’«* iu- 
tiniid as tin* nodimial specie-. slam-e of a lemali* armadillo iii tiie po.-.-es-ion oi’ an ae- 

'fln* le.‘th of ilie aimadillo , are all of a simple cvlimlru'al iinaiiil anee, wlneii proiliieed nne* voung ones at a hiilh, 
form, and .stand apari from one aiioluer bbe th '.-'* of tho ; oiil of whieli thrie <bed sh.ailv ;i!’h rwards, und the remain 
geiieralilv of eelaei a and reptiles, 'L'liey v.irv in iiumlu-r, Imj six weri* nursulhv tlie m«dbM*. 'rins was no doubt true 
from seven or ei''lil t«i seventeen or eightecu on I'aeli -ide in this [Kuticular instance, bu! it is ibtl'.eiiU to believe that 
ofeach jaw; and are so arranged, that \\h*:n tin* mouth is the rule ean he generallv true, ,a that s.i e .m[ilete a e-m- 
elosed, tile uppiT ti*i th fit iidt) the inier.-t i« c.s of the umiiM*. Ir:.di< lion, as such a pluuioim ir ii wouhl indicate, can pos- 
and ilieM? hit » the iiilevstiCiS of tue iip\icr liv.Uli uliern.iK-lv . siblv suhsi-t between tin- fum tiMU.^ -eud strnctnvi* of organs 
Toe animal, never attcuipl to lutt*, n rbi- nature givi-n in oibei* respec'ls so iutiuiat. U allied to one another as tluj 
them !in\ other mean- ofdcfeiice lli iii tin* ea e and r.ipidilv malri\ ;ind tin* iiiainmie. 'I’bi* oidv a«*lnal iiimmaiy, or c\^ 
with wlnth Ihe^ -avid 'launer he huriowjug. d'lcir food eejilloii t » tiie gi-iu*ral rule w Inch .-i,h-ists among other ani- 
eo;jsjhsts pr:n«*i)niilv of i’alb ii In. its, rv)..l'', and Wid-ms ; hut. ■ iiuds, is to he f.uiid in tin* di -pp'poi i ion si.hsehiig between 
tbe\ <b) no! l•'‘jecl j'u*ii..u, ai. 1 lee. e b. u known I > pene- ■ tlu* nimibcr of li-its and tlu* numb -v of voung produced at 
liiilu into grav w lu*n n H propi*: iv p.oiccted 1)V stom s or .ilime; and ihi.s is luonr apparent lli ui real, smee we can 
1 m i(‘:.-woik. A/ar.» iu!'oruis n» that, ant-; an* iiomt foui.d in , eaMl\ coucci\{* llial two or even more ymilig ones may bt; 
th'.* di-itricls iiihal.ilcjl bv llie a/iu;idillos, ami tb.d tll!^-^e sup]»orted l»y a .single teal. 

aniuials break inlo tlie ant bids, ami devour tlu; iiiM'cU a., ‘ The li*.»pical and temperate regions of South Aiiiericji 
grcvdily as tho true all! eah*r-. N:',tun\ n i.s lnii\ has iini are tlu* original and proper habitat of all the known spi*- 
piv.vitlcd them witii tho same apparatus for llii.- ]»urpo-c, ; « ie- of aniusdillos. Ign »rant or eareless writt‘i>. it is triK*. 
but the urmaJiilo.s n.av , notw it':-! nuhug, de >tri»> V a‘ i i|i'an- have fre<|Uently immlioiu'd them as native.s »»!’ A.sia ami 
lilies of ants, thongb it is pr dMobj llial iliev expel them ' .A iViea, hut sm*h inislaUes prohahl) arise from eonllinuding 
from their own pei*uliar di.stiict.s as mm h at lea.si by ; IheM* j.niuiabs with the paiigohms {nia/tis), or seidy aul- 
du.stroying iho habitations as by actuahy devouring the * eaters ol’ the Old World, a mmv ditlereiit genus, and nion* 

insects tlioiuselves. Tlie nrtlinary fouil of tin* armadillos | nearly allu'd lo the true ani eal-Ts titan to tho* jjre.sent 

consists chielly of the roots of tho nianiue, of pot at )e.-;, ! genns in all rc-peets .save tlu* luu'uy , ature of tho covering 

maize, and other Kimibu* siihslanc.-s of a vegetable na j whii*b Mipjdies tho plaee of hair, and ev<*n lliis dilfer.s 

tliro, though, as alixaidy obs(‘rved, without njeeting animal ‘es'ciitially in it.s charael'-r from the buckler.s of the anna- 
substanccv -3 naturally soft or .so f.u* <b*eoiii]M)-cd as to he ; dillo. 1 la* armadillos are at*ti\ e, hardy hinaU, and tlirivo 
easily lorn without the help ol’canme t(‘eth. 'J 1 m:v are. al-o | and hrec*l rapidly with a moderate porluiii of <*aro in most 
very de.siructivo to the eggs and yonu '4 ofsmh blids as luiibl i temperate countries. Such of iht* .species as prefer tt vege- 
Uu*ir iie.sts on the ground, ami gu'c.iny d*‘Voiii* worms, liable food, and wimse tle.sh is eoiise(|neutly llie most pa- 
frogs, small lizards, and, M. «rAzar.i .says, i‘\eu vipers, j latalile and wholesome, might even he domesticated with 
The diief animal food of tlie armad-.-llo.s, however, is de- j arhantage, and hn d in wan-ens, like rahhits. ni their nti- 
rived from tho immt*nso herds ofwihl cattle which cover j live; elimate^. Imw ever, they still abound iii such imn'idiblo 
tho plains and savannas of cveiy part of South Arne- j numb- rs, that tbn inbabitunts will not la? at (ho trouble of 
rica. Thcise are rarely »laugbl<*r'*d but for tho sake of rearing wbai lltey can so readily procure? to any required 
tho hide and talluw; and as the ciucas,-.es are left to rot cm ! ainuunf. W'licn, thcrcfcn*o, the natives of Rruzil or Rueims 
tho pampas or plains, tlu; smell soon attracts Viml crovvd^ of j Ayivs maintain the OtrmadiUo as a domchlic animal, it is 
C0rnivorous animals of various species, and ainung others, j more Ibr cvu■io^ity than for profit: the woods and pampas 
Krcat numbers of aruijwlillos. which greedily devour ibo half- siqiply the wild animal hi iiu*\haustibb? abundance. They 
putrid Hush, and soon become oxlremoly fat and eorpulont. are most iisnally taken in traps durmg tha night; or, vvh4*n 
In this condition, notwithstanding the filthy nature oftlieir ' found in open day at any distance from Ihtdr burrows, are 
food, their llcsh is ostoemed a. groat delicacy, both by ibe pursued bv smail ilogs, which intercept their retreat till ibo 
native Indians and by tlie Porlujjueso and Spaniards of hunter has time to secure them. One species only , w lien 
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thus attacked, has the faculty of rolling itself up in a round 
ball like a licdge-hou:. but they are generally timid and 
extremely liclplehs, and none ever attempt to defend them- 
stdves cillier t)y using their teeth or claws. 

Up to tin* year 1801, tho i>criod of the publication of Don 
Feliz iVzara's Essays the Siitinal History of the Qua- j 
({f'ujtrds of Paraguay^ a work invaluable for the numerous : 
original and acute observations which it contains upon ibis ; 
dopurlinont of zoology, ibo various writers upon this sub- 
ject bad distinguished the dilfercnt species ol' arin.idillos | 
from one another by the coniparativi? number of the J 
moveable bands which separate llu? bucklers of the croup ^ 
and shoulders. Azara, however, showed I hat the nuiii- 
her of these bands is by no means, as had been lierc^to- j 
fore supposed, constant in the same species, hu! that ! 
'witliin certain prescrihed limits this niiiiil»c*r varies eon- 
timially according to the age and sex of the individual, and 
consequently that it is necessary to seek in other characters | 
liu* more dehnilc and certain means of di.^liuguishing the 
species. 'Of all tilt? species.' says this iiuthor, ‘ which I ha\e 
described, I have bad individiiaU of the seciunl, fom lli. and 
seventh, with both six and sCNeii bands each : t»f the filth 1 
have seen individuals wd h six, siwen. eight, and e\en niiu' 
hands; of the sixth with fue. six. and st vtm IjiiiuIs: and 
although, having encountered Imt few' iiidividuaU of the 
tdher species, I cannot alfinu the s.uue thing so positively 
of them, yet 1 have no doubt but that they are subject to 
ibo same variation as the otbers.’ These obsiTvations of 
Azaraliavi; rendered it nei-e-i.'.ary to look for other and less 
variable characters of spi'cific dislinclioii : and ae<’«)rflingly 
Btinm Cuvier, for greater facility of defmit ion, lias cli\i»led 
the whole genus into live small groups, jirincipally distin- 
guished from one another by the number and torm of llu ir 
teeth and daws. Alter the (*xamplc of llunbn, he and 
o^hcr French zoologists employ the n uue vi' tufa, or 
liy which thcjso {inimals are dist irigiiislied among the Ciua- 
rani Indians, the aboriginal iiihabilaiits of Para-juay and 
the southern provinces <d’ Brazil, instead t>r the nmn* com- 
mon and cevlainly \ery approi)nate Jiame (d' armadillo, by 
which tiiey arc known to Kngli'’h and Spanish writers. Tlie 
first of Baron Cuvier's subdivisions, 

I. The C'achicamus, have four toi'S on the anterior ami 
five on ihi! postc'rior evlreinitie'., somui tet;th only on each 
side both of tin* tippm* and It-wer jaw, a jioinled muzzle, and 
u h)iig tail, surroimdftl liv a hU< ct*ssion of osseous rings, 
€?ach of whieh is eonitK)sed of a number of polvgtJiial plates 
arranged in inmierous series. Tlic two middle 4duws are 


the Indians on the banks of the Orinoco: Azara calU it 
the black armadillo, from its (luorani name ; and it has been 
admitted into the generality of zoological catalogues under 
the somcvvhat ambiguous appellations of Dasypus uovf^m- 
I cinfiiust D. tictocinrtus, and l>. fteptemcinetus\ three dillcrcnf: 

I species being thus formed from the same animal, under tho 
: erroneous supposition that the ninnber of inovcuhle hands 
; between the bucklers of the shoulders and croup w as iina- 
riahle in the same spi'cies. 

I Tile length of the peba, from the snout to the origin of t lie 
J tail, is about sixteen inchesi, that of the tail fourteen, and 
, its circuiuhaeiice at tlie baa'd six inches. The head is small. 

I long, and straight; the nose extremely elongated, taper, ami 
I tcnninateil by a sort of small mu/.zle something riJseinlding 
! the siKJiit of a hog ; tlie mouth is large , the eyes small, and 
' placed Oil tlio sidi‘s of the head : the ears long, and phiced 
. (dose together ; the tail long and atimuiatod; the legs short ; 
j and the fi*et small. Tho hucUhn* of tlu? shoulders extends 
. in front over the whole iieek, and towards tlie rear as far as 
I the ba(d<, descending on each side to the elbow s. It is com- 
I posed of small ]ii(M*es adliering to one nnolher, and disposed 
I in niimeiuiis jiarallel concentric rings, having the concavity 
I towards the front, tlie first ring eml>racing thi; ne(dv of the 
} animal. Tlie buckler of the enuq) extends from the luick 
j to tho origin of the tail, and di.'sr-ends on each side to the 
I knees. It is eoinp.>;?ed, as in the Ihrmer ease, of small jiicces 
j arranged in a great, number of ]iarallel cmicentri*? rings, 
j passing trans\er.-ely over tlie hips, hnl Inning their con- 
cavity turned in the diri’clioii IVom that of tho rings 

I on till* shoulder, or in such a manner that the last embraces 
I the root of the tail. Al'licn ^i(‘well externally, the lillle 
I j)ie»*es eninposing these bucklers ba\e the appearance of irro- 
! gulir tubercles, but when examined on tin* under side of 
■ the hiiidvler lliey are ihund to he hexagons alino.st as regular 
, a?, lho.-*«* of tlie cells of l>ces, and tilted as precisely to one 
j finolher. Between the hiieklcrs of the shoulders and croup 
j are iiit(‘rpo->ed a vaiird>le number of trans\-crse inovcahle 
’ hantl.- marked with zig-zag lines 1()rming Nt'ry aeuto angles, 

, and in some degree gliding over one another according to 
j tlu* dillei ent motions of the animal. Out of l‘ourt<*cii indi- 
I \idual-. ( xamimul by Azara, there wen* two witli .‘-ix of th<*s (5 
I iii.)\ cihlj* bauds, one vvilli st^M'U, se\eii with eight, and four 
I with nino; and it was ohseiwed that the full-grown ones 
al\vays had the greatest numhc'v of hands, which renders it 
extremely prohahh? that new hamls an* detached from the 
! bucklt*rs as they an? required by tho iiiereasing groW'th of 
; the amniak The luickler of the head deseends from the 


exeessivcly large and J«f equal length; the lateral, ]>articu- j 
larly the internal, which represciils the thumb, are miicli j 
shorter, hut all an* powerful, treiu hant, and well filled for 
burrowing, 'i’o tliis di\isiun Ixdongs 

1 . The peba ( 1). peba, Desnian*st ), called by the ( Juaranis 
tat<uiht)Hj or btarh tat a, i-; extremely coiniiiou in Para- 
guay, lh<mgh it diu‘s not extend to the pnniiice of Buenos 
Ay res. Thi.s species is well figured in the original edition 



of Buflbn's celel^ted Tlistoire NattfrePc, and descrihifd by 
Daubetilon under the nuuic of carhiciime^ whieh, according 
to Gumiila, is tlxp generic iiaitie of the armadillos among 


ears to the muzzle, and eo\ers each elicek as lar down as 
the orbits : and Ibere are small detached scales interspersed 
ill various situations over tlie throat, the uiidenjaw, the legs, 
and feel, and (weii on the uutcu* face of the cars. Tin? (ail 
i.s extremely long and taper: it is composed of a great 
number of osseous rings forming a long tubular case, and 
coimecled lik(! the joints of a cane, 'j'be peba, or, as it is 
commonly called in Brazil, tatu-peba, lias tliirty-two teeth, 
eight on each side both of the upjier and under jaws. 
It inhabits Guiana, Brazil, and Paraguay, is a timid mie- 
tiinial animal, tolerably swift-footed, aud very expert in 
burrowing; it is never ftaind in the woods, but delights in 
tin* oiicii plains and cultivated fields, and is much hunted 
by the inhabitants on account of llic delicacy of its llesh, 
which, wlien roasted in the shell, is fat ana well tasteil ; 
it is said to resemble that of a sucking jiig. 

2. The muie armadiilf) {!>. hybrid us\ Desmarcst), called 
M' bolt ri qua, or mule tatu, by tlie Guaranis, in allusion to 
its Iniig iipriglit ears, difiers from the last species princi- 
pally by its smaller size, and the comparative shortness and 
smalliu“^s of its tail. The length I’rom the nose to the 
origin of the tail is .stated by Azara to ho only eleven inches 
and aqmii tor; the tail itself is six inehes and a (pinrter 
long, and thrcie inclu*s in circumferciici* at the root ; whevnee 
it app(.*ars that tho tail of the present speci(« is only half the 
length of the body, whilst in the tiUu-peba ito dimensions 
arc very nearly crpial. The logs of the present' species are 
also rather shorter than those of tlio peba, the body is 
broader and less crovered with hair on the under surface, and 
ih(' moveable bands generally fewer in number, and capable 
of b(‘ing separated to a greater distance froth one another. 
Their number generally varies from five to sovon without 
distinction of sex* but it is to bo observed, fliattlie former 
number is only found in very young animals; and alto- 
gether the small size and general exfeinal resemblance of 
the two gpecios make it Bometimes difficult to distinguish 
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between the adult M'bouriqua uiiil the yoiui;^ pcha, os])c- 
cially if great attention he not paid lo Mkj cfomparative 
length of the body and tail, whirh ibniis the only certain 
criterion. This species inhabits the open uncovered c;oun^ 
try, like the former, but extends inueh fjirLlior suulli, and is 
Common on the pampas of Buenos A\ res. It difl'ors from the 
peba more by its habits than in cxleriuil form, for it is not 
nocturnal, nor does it burrow with the s»:iine fiicility as that 
species. The female brings forth from eiglit to twel\o yuung 
ones about the beginning of October, and it is a ( (nninon 
belief among the country people, confinimd, in one instaneo, 
by an actual dissection performed by Azara, that ihi* iiuli* 
viduais of a particular litter are invariably oftlie sanuj m x. 

3. The lulu venffu/etro {D. rmiadci m) is a s])i.*cie.s 
voiy similar in size and ]>roporlions to llie mule arniuflillo: 
Imt the point of its tail is lerminated by a horny case of a 
single piece ; the moveable hands are broader, and the platis 
<»1’ llie eroup hucUlor arc of (‘on.Nidcrably largta* si/e. AVe 
know very lilllf! more about tliis species Ilian Ibe few cha- 
racters here ivportiMl. It inhabits the woods of llrazil, n*- 
sid(*s ill buiTiiws, ancl is found abroad at all houis during 
tin; (laytime. Kohler is the oidy travelliM* n\ lio mentions 
this animal, but llarcni ( ’uvier bad an opportuiiit) of esla- 
blLsliiiig its ^p(*(uhc. distlncLioiis, b\ tlie exaiiuuation of sjmiic 
specimens brought lo rrance by Al. Angn^te de Si. Hilaire. 

JI. The sec^ond .subdivision whicli Ihirini ('nvier esta- 
blishes among the armadillos, and uhiclihe calls Anvus, i.s 
characterized by having the claws and teeth in all ri*>pcvls 
similar to those of ihc! preceding, s»i\e that lln* nnmber nf 
the latter aiiKiunts lo nine or ten on each side belli of llu* 
upper and lower jaws; but tlie animals of ibe pn'-cnl 
group are inimediately distingnir^hable iVom all ollicrs of 
tlui genus 1>\ the faculty wlncli they posM'^,-, of cmnplclclv 
rolling tbeiuselvi's up like a hi-dgidiog into a round ball, in 
Mini'll siuialiun ibm may be tninbb‘d about, or c\eii, it 
.said, thrown over pre<*ipice.s, wiiboiit ri-ceiving any material 
injury. Tliere is but ii single known species. 
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4. The Muiaro (D, Desmarcst, and JJ. frinnrt.N\\ 

Linnmiis), called also Bnliid^ or the little hall, from its fa- 
culty of assuming a spherical form, is nearly ilftoen inches 
long from the nosti to the origin of the tail ; the i.cad is 
three inches loug, and the tail not quite two inches and a 
(|iiarter. The head is oblong and of a pyramidal form ; the 
muzzle pointed; the ears short and nearly round; and the 
legs anil claws comparatively smaller and weaker than in 
the other species; the tail also is much shorter, and does 
not taper so much ; it is ilatteiicd at the root, and covered 
above with a rough granular crust. The small pieces which 
compose the hucklors and moveable bands are tbemsclve.s 
of very irregular figures, and dispo.sctl in a more confusi-d 
manner than in other species, bearing no dislant resem- 
blance to a number of small rough IVagments of stones 
thrown at random over the surface. The buckler of the 
shoulders forms a prominent angle on each side whiidi ad- 
vances forw'ards over the cheek ; it is composed of nine or 
ten parallel bands of small plates, of a polygonal figure, ex- 
cept those of the last row, which, like the plate.s of the 


moveable bands, form irregular parallelograms. The buck 
ler of the croup is compo.scd of thirteen transverse rows of 
small pbite.s, similar to those of the shoulders, and between 
the two buckUrs are interposed three inoviiable bands only ; 
a number by wbiidi the mataco is readily distiiigQis}iabh5 
from all otliiw armadillos, liiougb it probable that it may 
vary in a small degree, as it is fonml to do in other cases. 
Its usual resource, and only defence when frightened nr sur* 
prised, is to roll itsidf up ; tor ii tines not c(»iisU-uet Ijurrowg 
like the tatn peba, nor does it possess sullleu nt speed to 
escape by lliglit. U is found in Bra/il, Paraguay, and 
Biit'uos Ajivs, but i.^ nowherjo very common. 

Ijr. The KreorjiKHTs, or third divisum of Baion Cuvle»\ 
have five ttjes (iU tlie fore feet, and nine or ten leelli Ihrougli- 
tnit.bui tbt.*y are iwincipally distinguished by ha\ing two teeth 
in th(‘ intermaMllars Ixnies of the upper jaw, representing, 
as it wer(‘, the incisor teeth of ordinaiy mammals, and t!iu» 
forming an exei'plinii, not only to the other armadillos, but 
e\eii to tlie order of edeiitata, which are principally chaiac- 
Icrisrd b\ fiieir want ot teiMh of tluM description, 

’j. The { I). ICnroufn i l , l>•^>^ularo.st, /A iJ?c./’c/nLV//.y, 
rj'iiinrur:!, or \ el low -footed armailillo (lor thus Azara inter- 
]>irls the nanii ), nu'aiaives about sixteen incbi.'s from the 
nose to llie m igiii ol’ tin' tail, which is itself about half the 
length of thii body. Tin? head large, Hat, and nearly Iri 
aiignbir, tlu' face short, the muzzle obtu>e, the e irs er«‘et 
and of ui.iilerale size, and the eye small. Tlu- number of 
moveable banih \aries from sovi'ii lo eight, ai cordiug to the 
iii.li\idiial ; the tail is surnninded at its base with three or 
four bony rings, but tbroughont tlu‘ rot of ils length it is 
merely covered w ilii regular tubiTcukais scales : the iiitersticv’s 
of 1 he moveable bands give origin to a great nniiiluM' of long, 
bii.^llv', gre\ hairs, and iIk* female is t»ro\ ided w illi only two 
jiecloral niainnne. Hut nidejM'iidently of all oiiier consider- 
ations, the tilt If //"//o// is easily disl inguislual iVom all tin: 
(dber armadillos by the unusual llaliiess and broadness of 
its body, and tiio eoiiscqiient comparalixe short in of its 

leiv-^. P i*^ \erv common in Paraguay, and biiriows in tlui 
ground with an almost incredible agility. Its r^triMigth and 
aeii’.ily are very reniarUabie; and notwithstanding the short- 
ness of it-i legs," it ruiis so swill, that few men ean outstrip it, 



r'l’lii* D. i\in-oul<n t.\ 

Tr is of a resib'ss, umpiiet cbaiso’ler, ludd curious, and in- 
trepid ; when any noise is made? at the ciitraiKio of its bur- 
row, or when otherwise tomiiMited, il grunts like a young 
])ig, and eomes fortli wilhoiit fear lo investigate the cause ; 
yet when actually attacked it is ineapahle of making any 
sort of defend*, and can only saye itstdf by relre. ‘.ing to the 
bottom of its bole, or hurrowiug to a still greater depth., 
Tht* poyou feeds much upon carrion, and for this reason its 
llesh, though fat, is never eaten by the inluil)itant.s of Eu- 
ropean origin, though the Indians make no distinction in 
this respect ladwecn it and the (.dher ariuadillos. When it 
stops or lasts, it has a otislom of siinatliiig clnsii lo the 
ground like a hare in her form, and in this situaimu the 
great briJiidth of the body is rcnnirkably apparent, being 
nearly three times its height, 

6. The huinj armndUfn {D. ViUosm^ Destharest) moasuros 
fourteen inches in hmgth from tlu* nosc to the origin of tho 
tail; the head is nearly four indies in length, the car two- 
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of an inch, and the tail five inches. In ftnn and 
ap^rance this s]>ecics hears a very stron*' resemblance to 
thatlnst described, but it is i)f smaller size, and ia compra- 
tively better covered with liair.a circumstance frolU which it 
d(»rives the uame by whieh it is most Usually distinj^uishod. 
The? head is triaiij^iilar, the muz/le pointed,* the ears lar«;e, 
elliptical, and inclined outwards, and the number of move- 
able bands varies from six to seven aocordintj: to the imli- 
vidual. The border of the bucklers, as well as the lower 
side of the moveable bands, is indented in a rcmurhublo 
manner, and 0»nns sharp aiv^ular points, which serve to ap- 
proximate the present speies to the followin*^, not loss than 
to distinguish it from all the other know n armadillos. There 
are ei*;ht teeth on each side, both alnne and below; nu- 
merous loiitr, liexible, brown hairs sprin*^ from every part 
of the body, but mori; es]jecially from the sides and bell\, 
and even cover the lirsl half of the tail ; and the female, as 
in till' poyou, ha> only two pe< t(>ral mamiiue. 

This species does not inhahit I'araiznay, nor. as far as we 
are at ]»resont aware, any other part noith of llu» Uio I'lal.i, 
hut It. is found ai every sn*p on the Pam])a.s or plains of ! 
Jluenos Ayres, south of that rivia*. ‘ In an exjuMlition,’ sa>s 
Azaia, ‘ wliich I made* iutothe inleri»*r, !>et\veen the jiaralU'U 
of and .3ti" simlh latilmle, I met with vast multitudt's of 
this species i»f armadillo, so that tln re was >carcel\ an indi- 
\i(luai tifthe party who did not each day I’apture mu* or two 
at h*asl : for, unlike the poyai, which moM'S abroad only 
daring tin* iiiuhl.lhis animal i> to be found at all times, and 
upon bein^ ahirmed ])rompil\ etau-eals itM-lf, if not inti*r- 
cepted. Jn March and April, when I saw them, lie v wa.-re 
so evlremely fat, that their llcsh siirfeil< d aiul p ill. “d tin* ap 
petite*: luilw ithstaiidine. which llu* pi«>necrs and soMicr-J at** 
them roasted, and prelcired tlu.*ni to heel' and veal. 'I’lu.* 
hairy armadillo,* contlnnes M. Azara, ‘ lil-ii* (^!h 'rs of the 
^(’iiiis, ha'» und-ailitedly a \er} aculo si'n>e of snn ll, 'inee it 
scents till? carcases of tleacl l.urses Irom a ureat distance, 
and runs to devour ihetii ; hul a** it is nn.ihle to penelr.ile | 
till? liide, it burrows under llu; IjoiIv till it liiid.s a place 
wiiicli tlu? nioisinrr ot' the soil ha-* alrcadv hi-oun ••) render 
putrid. Tli'iv it iiiaUes an entrance with its daws, and eats 
its way into the iulenor, wlu‘n* it. eontiuues feasting on the 
putrid llesh, till imthiiu'' remains but the hide and bones, 
Sind so perha:tl\ do these preserve thi‘ir position, that it is 
ini])')ssi]ile, IVoin a mere exiernal view, to auticipato the 
operations whieh the armadillos have b.*i*u carrvinj^ on 
within.’ Idle same iiulhor oh.-'erves further, that this species 
never eoiislrucls burrows to rt*.''idi! in, that it avoids low, 
damp situations, and is only found on ibc dry upland jdaiiis. 

7. The pir/tif/ {D. Desmaresl) measures only 

ton inches in leiijijtli from the snout to the orij^in of the tail, 
whieh is ilsedf four inches and a half lon^; the head is two 
inc'hes and ei”lil lines lonji;, two incdies broad across the 
orbits, and Ibe ears are a ipiarter of an iiudi in len;*!!), and 
very .sharp- pointed. "J’lie frontal buckler U cninpo.sed of 
irrtiguhu* plates, the eyes bein;; small and nearly concealed 
iiiulf*r its mar>;in ; there are ni» plates on the tiMiiplos, but 
their place seems to be supplied by a ])eiieil of slilf brow n 
hairs; the neck is cxtn'inely short, and furnished above 
with a row of minute scales; the shoulder buckler jircsenls 
nothing remarkable, but that of (be eroup is dcepl\ in 
dented along the edges, and the moveable bands, to the 
number of bi.x or sevmi, aceording to the age of the indi- 
vidual, are composed of rectangular plates, bordered on 
fill li side by compressed scales, luiuited iiud poiiiliiig bai k- 
wiirds. Each scale is mure m* less distinelly marked with 
two longitudinal linear depnssions, wlii<*h divide it into 
tim e parts, of which the middle is plain and of an obl nig 
figun*, but the lateral are, as it were, dividcil into six or 
eight tuhorcles. The elavvs are hut iiioderalely ilev eloped, 
the tail is eovered w Llh strong scales disposed in rings, and 
tlu? interstic(‘s of the scales and hands are furnished with a 
considerable quantity of hair, though less abundantly ;iiid 
not so long tts ill the hist species. 

The pichiy inhabits tlie Pampas to the south of Euejio.s 
A\ res, and exlcnd-sfrom 3(»” of latitude southward to tlie <*oii- 
fiiics of Patagonia. It inhabits hurrovvsi, to whie.h, howev it, it 
(liM's not 4*onniit' itself during tin* <lay, like .some other species ; 
its llc'.h In Njiiil to be remarkably tender and well tasted. 
Two indivulu.ils of this species wdiicii had been brought 
from port. Desire, on the cast coast of Patagonia, lived 
for some time iii the .lardin <les Planle.H at Paris, and would 
doubtless bear even tlie rigour of our moru northern climate 
without injury or inconvenience. 


IV. The Kahassous, qr foqrj^i division of Baron Cuvkr, 
have likewise five toes, both bh the anterior and posterior 
extrctnilios, but tliose of the fore foot are disposed obliquely, 
in such a manuqr, that the thumb and index are small, the 
middle and fourth toes armed with tremendously largo 
trenchant claws, and the fifth Vei 7 small. This Construc- 
tion gives them the means of biiiTowiug with extruordinaiy 
facility, and of clinging to the jjround with such determina- 
tion and ohstiiKiey, that it is with the utmost dillicuity they 
can he taken from it. They have nine or ten teeth through- 
out. 

y. Thu Taloiuty (D, Tatouay^ Desmarest), or wounded 
armadillo, is so called by the Indians in allusion to its 
tail, which is naked, or as it w'ere rudely deprived of the 
crust or bony tube which covers this organ in all the other 
spi*cies- The whole length of the tatonay, as given by 
Aziira, is twenty-six inches and a half, iioni whim if m .* 
siibtiMct seven inches and a half for the length ol lit* tail, 
it It'aves one foot seven inches for that (»f llu- body. The 
tail is round, pointed and Jiaked, w ith the exeejition of a (I w 
Miiall round scab's or •TU'-ts on (ho under surface of !lu- 
third iieares* to llu* extremilv , w lii<‘h frcquonlK traiU cloi*:.’ 
the ground wlieii tlie animal walks; the rost is 4 'ov«Ted willj 
soil brow n fur, interspeiM'd w itli a b*w slilf short hails t.u 
tin* superior snrfa<e. The head huiger, narrower, and 
more alteiuiati'd tliaii lli.it » -I t lie povoii, tli'iugJi coijNidoraiily 
le^s so than in llu* ]»cha and miih* anmohllo; there are ei'jl-.l 
molars on 4*ach side of tlu* upjier, aiul on <*!;ch side r)f 

the liiwer Jaw ; tlie ears an* imu^uallv largi*, being nearly 
tw o inches long, and in figure forming a Ncgmcntof a cirele; 
iIm* htuly loiind; the < laws of the fme fet‘1, part ieularlv 
llial of the inubllc It.c, arc exccsNi\i'lv large*; and the female 
1 -- provided with oiilv t w e> ]u'eloi\d mamma*. The buck U rs 
ed llu* croup and '-lioiibb'r.- art* <‘om[)osefl of ten and seven 
rows of se*ab*s rt'N|jcc| ively, each s«*:i1i* forming an ohlcng 
n'claiigle, tli(»*'e* of the «*oi*cia lu*nig the* largeNi ofall; tin* 
nio\ cable h.iiuls an* tlurtecn in rmnihcr, ^•onlt^os^•^l of scales 
much smaller tlnm the>Ne «)!’ tin* hii<*lvleiN, ami of a nearly 
square figure. "riio li.ihits (d' tins species are altogether 
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unknown. It iuluihits (jluyan.'i and Brazil, and is rarely 
found so far sunth as Paraguay. Biiroii Cuvier, in his eim- 
mcratiuii of the species of armadillos, inserted in the fifth 
volume of tin; Osxrmrns /’b.vv//e.y, part i. p. P20, mentions 
an uude^c^ihe'l species <losely allied to the present, hut 
difienng, among other characters, by the comparative short- 
ness, ami still more pi?rfeclly naked tail. \Vc know nothing 
luori* of this animal than what is contained in Ibis slight 
notice. 

V. Tiik PuionoNTKS, or last subdivision of the arma- 
dillos, in adflitioii to the unequal toes and enormous claws 
of the kabassous, have from twenty-two to twenty-four small 
teeth throughout, on cacli side of the jaws, making in all 
from eighty-eight to ninety-six teeth— -a greater number 
than are fi»und in any other mammal. This group contains 
but a single species at present known, viz. 

9. The Great Armadilla (Z>. Gigm, Cuvier), which is 
nearly three feet three inches in length* from the nose to 
the origin of the tail ; the head is seven inches and a half 
long, tile ears au inch and three-quarters, and the tail one 
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foot fivo iiiolu'S. lls su])(.‘ri<»r size* is olono sufliciont to dis- 
tinguish this spi?dcs ti’Diii all Iho oilier known ;n*ina»lilh)S, 
hut it possesses ninnerous other (•h:lra(•ter^J not less remark 
i-hle. Its head is proporl ioiiahl\ sinalle-r than in the oilier 
speeies, the tovelH’ail is inoro ]»roluh»*raiit, and the ho-e, iVoin 
tlio eyes downwards, assumes a tuhidar cylindrical I'onn. 
like that ol'the peba ; the ear-^ are ivl a niovk-rate si/e, pointed, 
and hahitnally conclied haeku arris; the hueklcrs of tlie 
shoulders an<l cToiip are euinpoved nf nine and iMj^lifreii 
rows of platC" n-spectivel-v, and separated h\ nn>\eahle hands 
to the nniiiher of iwt lve or thirteen, funned of reclaiJLjnlar 
scales, ahoul half an iiieli -ijuan*. "I'lie tail is rem.trkal)! y 
tliicdv III llu! root, lieinu: njiWiirds (»f ti-n iii'-ln’s in circinn- 
I’erence : it, i*! irradnally atti*iiiiaied tmiards tin- lij), co\j red 
with plates di^pn-.ed in ri.M.o^s at the base, and turniinu’ spiral 
or crescent -sha pi ;d lines tlironL'lnml the rest ol* iis h-nulli. j 
The <*hiws are remarkaMy lariic and powinTuI, hut in their i 
relative form and diinen^.ions ilitler little from those of the 
liitouay iilread) ih -^crihiul. 

Tliis species inhabits lhazll and the northern parts of 
Paraj^uay. It is in ver fonoil in the open comitrv, hut keeps | 
elosn to the ureat J'oresk, and hnrrows with siirprisiiii^ fa- i 
cility. Tlmse wlio an- employed in collecting the Jesuit s' | 
hark frec|ucntly mi‘(*t with it in the woods, and report that, 
when any of their eompar.ioiis liappen to die at a distance | 
from the si*ttlements, they are oblij^ed to surround the body 
M’ilh a double row of stout planks, to prevent it from hoinjj: 
scratcdied u|) and devoured i»v the «i:rcal armadillo. 

AllMAfill, an inland county in tlie iivirlh of Ireland, in 
the province of Ulster. If. is hounded on the N. by Lon^di 
Nea^h [see Neaoh, l.inuGiiJ, on the kT. by the county of | 
Oown, on the S. by the county of Louth, and on the 
W. by the counties of Mona^lian and Tyrone. The {rreatist 
Iciifftli, which is from north to south, is nearly :t‘.2 English 
miles; the breiidlh, from cast lowest, is ahoiit ‘20 miles. 
The urea is estimated, hy Dr. Bcaiilbrt, at {Cy I s<iuare miles, 
or 200,780 acres ; hut he ohserves that this is very much 
under the full numher of acri*s, from fractions liavin'r ht'rn 
rejected in the caleiilatinn ; other estimates ^ive lay sf|uaro 
miles, and 203,910 acres. It is subdivided into eit;ht haro- 
nios, divisions nearly cdrrespondinijj to the hundreds of Kn»- 
lisli counties. The <*ounty was erected hy the Lord Dt*puty 
of Ireland, Sir John Perrot, in 158L cWare's Antiq, of 
Ireland . ) 

The surface is hilly, hut, except in the south and west 
parts of the county, which arc more rii^^erl, the hills do 
not rise to any ^reat height ; the soil is fi:«*nerally fertile, 
except in the mountainous district just noticed, thoujih even 
there tlic land is cultivated to a consid(‘rahle extent, ami is 
thickly peopled. The principal mountains are Sliehli Gnllen 
(1900 feet); Slichli Oirkin, or the Newry Mountains (1340 
feet) ; the Fathom Mountains, lyinjjr alomj: the Newry river 
(820 feet); and the Foui^hall or Fan^hell Mountains CS22 
feet), a little to the north-east of Joncshoroiifjrh. These 
may all bo <!onsidercd as forminf^ one group in the south- 
east part of the county. Tliey am a continuation nf the 
Mourno Mountains of the county of Down. [See Dowjv.] 

• Granite is their principal constituent. To the N. of this 
mountainous district a considevable tract extends from the 


the other, in which greywacke and greywacke‘*filate are tho 
prevalent rocks : while red sandstone predominates in that 
part which lies along the margin of I^gh Neagh. Sienitu 
is traced in the neighbotirUood of Newry; and jnica-slato 
composes tbc! sides of the narrow valley between Sliebh 
Gullcn and Sliebh Girkin. Li mesUj no skirts the Btackwxiter 
and Callen water. {Trans, o/ Grnl, Soe, vol. Hi.) 

Tho Callen, the chief river in the county, rises in the 
barony of Fews, and liows N. into the Blackwator ; but its 
course (rannot be estimated at more than twonly-six or 
twonty-.seven mile.s. Tlierc are some small loughs or lakes, 
as Lougli Clay iu the west, from which u small stream flows 
into the Callen ; Lough Ross, and the loughs of St. Patrick 
and 8t. Peter, on the border towards the county of Monaghan, 
the river Rann with the Newry Canal forms the eastern 
boundary of the county, sepa rating it from that of Down, 
and alfording water- carriage from Lough Neagh to the Buy 
of ( larlingford ; the Blackwaler on the N.W. separates it 
from the county of Tynuie. 

In 17hS llui medium teinpevalurc in tho neighbourhood 
of ll)e city of Armagh, distant about tlurtv-lwo English 
miles from the Irish Sea, and »'le\aled about "fifty c’.ghl feet 
above theeoast, was ascertained (hy means of a well sunk 
si.xty feet to the bottom of a gravelly hill) tola? '17r/uf 
Fahrenheit. (7Vo//.v. nf Rityul /rU/t Arad. 178h.) But we 
are informed that it is 40 *.0 at the ith.-si'i-vatfo'y. 

In the neighbourhood of the clucf town, r.umeruus iu- 
elo.suros and culti\i»ted fulds indicate an abundant popu - 
lation, and in this vieinity tlierii are a few orchards. In the 
! northern part t)f the county, toward-, l.ough Nt'Uiih, there 
1 are \ery c\tensi\e bogs, the .soil of \\ Inch i.-* ^el•^ Mack ami 
I deep: hut tlufincrea'^e of po|inlati(in ha-, led lu lli« <'ultivat")ii 
! of some parts oVtIn’>e, as well as of the greaii 't part of liui 
I imnintainnii-? (liKtricts. 'Ida: [irineipal landed pinprli Ion- are 
I Lords ( ’harleiiioni, (iosford, and (..’alcdon : jMr. Hn*wniew, 

I Mr. Cope, and others. A lai^'e |nn’lion <4' tin* sod lu-li.ng.s 
to tin; chuj'el) and to college e^iahli.'shnn'iit-. and i\h poiaticnis, 
which have; iiol the powiT <»f granting freehold lease.-, tl,r 
lives; tilt' Ciiinmon tenure on other properties is a UriMi for 
1w<'nty-oiie years and oik; life, T) such an extent bus sub- 
letting been carried, that the country has ht*. n dt'^ciit.ed as 
resemldmg in some parts a disjoinU'd villain', and general 
poverty ^la.'^ lieeii the u-iial result. It a tiilher lia<l a |■lfllIjy 
the land war. dhided ainong his smuj^. and part ol it went 
lit'tjueiitlv as a p.‘rtion fo tht* daimliteis. 4’)ie hne/i trade, 
earried en as it. is hy the ii'.ili\ idnal \\ca\*.*r, is t'oti^.dereil 
to have proiiioled this division of land. Then* sei'ni*-, how- 
ever, to a di.-vpc.isilion at present to check iliis svstom, and 
to consolidate tlie small holdings into largi*r farui.s. 

In tho hamls of sucli occupiers wi; cannot e\i»ict superior 
hushanclry. I'he description given of the state of tilkige 
in the Hal parts of the county of Antrim [see ANimiMj 
will, in a great <legvee, apply to the neighhtmriTig <*oimty 
of Armagh. The rotation of crops, if so irregul.n* a suc- 
cession deservt's that name, is similar in e.wh ; tlit' j<»jiit 
contribution of aiiiniaU to form a team for the plough, and 
th(^ ‘ con-acres' td tilt; dry cidter, as (h seribetl in the aecount 
of Antrim, are found in this county also. Tlie joint team 
for the plough is indeetl rather more res[)eelahlo, ctm- 
sisting usually of two Imrst's, tnn* belonging to the driver, 
the other to him wlm holds tlie plough. Oats are the chief 
kiml of grain raist'il. VVlieat ami h n ley an? n<d. .so exten- 
sively grow n. Tho eultivatien of wheat, which wa.s intnMlueed 
into IJl&ler at a eomparatively recent epoch, has increased 
materially; and Belfast, the great outle* of its ])rodnce, now 
exports corn of excellent tpialilv t«i England : the c;onsump' 
tion of whcat(*ii hread among the p<?a.santry is also much 
greater than formerly. Potatoes aufl llax are also among tho 
chief artii'les of agrk'ultural produce; but the potatoes are 
very inferior in qualify to those grown in the so* th of Ireland. 

(Ira/iug is little attended to in any part of the north of 
Trelain'l. Tin* little farmers or cotters keep cows, but tht?y 
I an; hadly liuiiiaged and hardly treati'd : patches of tho 
aititicial grasses are sown ; and part of the grass (which, in 
Ulster, is commonly jconlined to the* hanks of rivers) als«> 
serves the cows for food, hut tlie want of fodder in winter 
materially diiiiinishes the quantity of milk. Few beasts 
are fattened, the crowded population leaving little land 
for pasture. There tiro no extensive dairy farms ; hut as 
the little farmers keep cows, a considerable (iiuinfify of 
butter is sold for exportation. The hrodl of cattle is .sinali 
and stunted. Slu‘ep are not much att(;n(lL*(l to, and then* 
Trr.toT ’r.i dtiivmNvwT U' » rff 1 <! (Tm* O T f U* ' t'l V ^^au ilu* flollle&tic 
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purposes of the "vowor vetpu'ro. The horses are inferior in 
size and appearaii«-f : tlu^ linen mcivhants, who travel about 
to (lifferont markets, use a small, hardy, and surc-f*)uted 
native bretMl of lia<*ks. Coats and pigs arc rcurt'd, the 
latter in great iiuiuhers. 

AUIimigh ugrieiilture has been iiiipvonng sinec the time 
of Mr. Wakefield's puhliealion (to which we arc indebted 
for many of the foregoing particulars), yet it is still very 
inferior to that of Kngland. The fields are ill-inrlosi d and 
ill-drained, and not kept eh'ar «d‘ weeds ; tlu* J'arining in 
many eases is slovenly, tlnuigli there are instances to I lie 
eoiitrary 

Linen is the staple niaiinbo’turc, an<l tlio <*oi;iity has 
eonsecinoutly been aHeeleil h\ tin* de‘‘:ine of that business. 
The mode' of in an u tael ore b\ Mirill l.irnit In'i’ii already 

deseribod. [See A^Ttilu.] It dots nut ap]uMrllK>t ilo* cotton 
maioifaetuiv has gjiiiied any te<>liiuv; but a uii\'.*d labrie o( 
e<jllon and tla\, e.illrd ‘ Unions, ‘ lias been partial!} sub- 
stituted for tlial of linen, 'fhe demand !br linen is not so 
acthea^it has ln;en, and yet all ibal the w-av-rs bring 
to market is sold. 'bhe iiitrodiietiim into Kiejlaod and 
Scotland of inaehiiu r> for spiniiiiia 1b'\ lias bemi tell in 
Ireland, 'v\ben! it has redia-ed llie wa.,!'. '. el -pioi.e;*;, whadi 
Were aK\avsIo\v. 'J'hey <-innol now earn inore than eigbUvn 
]ii-nce pi*r*wi‘el;. S]tinning miwdnnery lue. been introdneial 
to a i*ertain I'Xtinil into this county. 

‘ conilituui ol'the \\ca\cr-. ha.^ been luatcrially alle^ded 
hv these eaiisi*s. At I'He time they eoiild earn per day. 
aiid, by work in:* honiv, iN. n^/. ; now Ibeir ea”nit.gs 

do not averagt* men* Ilian In. a day (whii-li i‘> about the pay 
fif a field lalioiin*rj, but it dec-^ not aptiear that tlnna* are 
many et tliein eiit ul’cinj»le\. The depre.-.’-ion el the oimn 
trade lui'- led si>nie !■* I’.o to Manelie-ter and the neighbonr- 
hoorl ; oilier, giv,. mere time 1<' their lilllc farms; ami llu.* 
intr<v<bii‘lion «if steam ceminuihfait ion with hhiirlaiid li.i^ 
given tlii'iii a new and better marki-t I’er their jir-doee. 'j’he 
eondilien lln'ref«>re ef tiie peasantry has ratlier im]irov«al 
thiin tilberwi'.e. I’lieir I'eod, e\ee]»t Ok’ imreaM’d <*en- 
Kiimpl loll of wheateii bread, still <'on>.i-.ls el’ ] iota toes, milk, 
bread, and Initter. and <iiM-asiimalh iieik. 'I’h ' i lotliing uT 
the females is better than it Used to be, Iheiigli tbe\ still 
go witbeiit shei.’s or sloekings. 'J'lu* li 'bilat lens <if tin 
pea^anlrN are al-o nnproM'd. 

'file moral elninieter of the fenial-as i . convi-t : ami tlie 
peasants show a fli>]iesition to provult* Ibr tlu* wauls of their 
aged pan'iil". Meiidii’anls here, as in Ireland gimerally, are 
iiumeroii>, ami. as a tmd}, \erv imiiMr.al. 

'^riie mineral proilm tions of this eoiiiily an* inconsiderable. 
Marble is (jiiarried near .\rmagii ; and ai K<'ad\, about 
eight miles tVoin that eil\, a lead iiiim* was oium* worki'd. 
'rill* chief road-, are llmse from Dublin to the eily of 
Armagh, one tbroiigb N('\\r\, and the tither ihrough I'astle 
lilavne\ : the eontumation of tlie-e to ( 't)!e.raine ; and the 
roads from vXnnagh to Ikdf.ist, Monaghan, and I^ondun- 
derry. 

I’hc population in lS-21 was 107,12 7, and in Is.Tl 
‘2‘20,f».'> I . It was <*stimated by Dr. Ikaufert, in 1700. at 
1-20,000. I'iic onU towns of any imt»ei-tanee are Armagh 
(population O.Ij^Ok and Lnrgan (i)opidation 2,s jj). [Set* 
JnM««A!V. 1 Tin* otlu'rs are iill small, as the iell-iwing list, 
with their population in Isdl willsliow: — Tanderagee, l.VVi; 
Uicli-liill, !):»7 ; Newtown Il.imilton, lO.jO; Keailv, sof) : 
(^liarleinont, .">17; Market liill, MM.l: IMackw'ater, r>2.s : 
J.ongligall, ; and Tortadowu, Ibirt of the more 

important town of Newry (t>opulation KM.il) is in Ar 
magh : the greater part is in the county of Dtiwii. [ See 
Newry.] It a])peiirs that tliough the ]inpnlation of the 
country is dense, it is not much eolb.'ctcil in towns and 
villages. The number of pu])ils at schools in tlu; county 
in 1S2I, was l-2,l(»7, m/., S,a2y boys, :t,s7S girls; in i''24 it 
was about 13,7l>0, viz., al^mt 7000 hoys, a, 201) girls; of 
abimt fiOO the sox was not stated. 

Tliroo incMTihers are returned to the imperial parli imeiit 
from this eounty : tAVO for the county itself, and uiie Ihr the 
eit\ of Armagh. Newry returns a member. 

It is diliicult, from the variation ofatithorities, to slate (he 
nil mher of parishes in the county. In tlu; po])ulation re- 
turn fur 1S21, twent} -llireo parishes, ns used tbr civil pur- 
poses, aro given ns wlndly nr partly in this county : but 
those, from the consolidation of pari.shes into unions and 
the eroction of ]K;rpc.tiial ounudes, must not bo roganlcd as 
coincident with the existing cccltsM-astic-al «h\ isions. 

It is not vory easy iiscortain the btale of religious 


parties m the county. In i 812 Mr. Wakefield estimated tb.> 
proportion of Catholics to PmtCHtants as three to one, ilie 
(Jatludies occupying all the luountainopa parts, and beii;i.» 
mixed with Protestants in the more level. lie observes that 
the inlluence of the priosis was small ; aiid the bigotry of 
their Hocks not so great as in the south of Ireland. In tlu; 
year 1.S‘21, according to the reports of the commissioners of 
education in Ireland, tho proportion of Catholic seholaiN to 
those i)f Protestants of all classe.s, was 53 to 81 hy the ro 
turns of the Protestant ‘‘lotfgyt or 5‘2 to 78 by those of the 
Catholic clergy : but the different rank in life of the (\*i 
(Indies and Protestants venders this an unfit eriterion ol* Uk* 
relative population. The iiroportion of tlie pupils of the 
Established Church to Presbyterians was at the same time 
about 1 7 to 20, according to tlu' n'tiirns of the Protcslaut 
clergv, or I I to 'JO, acconling ti) those of the Catholics. I'lijs, 
asliie parlios are on a mou* eipial footing in their rank in 
socit'l \ , alli'id.** a Ix'lter criterion: but Mr. Wakefield, in 
I St 2,* tlioiiglit that of the Protestants in tliis coimti \ 
(couut\') a M*i \ ^mall jiropoilioii bi‘louged to tin* K.sta- 
lib;-.he(i ( luiieli. jJiit V. i* Ir.we reavou to beiie\e that in this 
I pinion Mr. Waki'licld w.-m mislakeii. 

Am-nig the aiib jir.lies ol* tlu* eouuty nui\ lie menUoiud 
till* cairn i.n i!io top of Sliebli (iiilleu, said to tiinii the roof of 
.1 cavoinnf artinre-.l ei'!i'4riicl i.m ; and tliat called lhi*\ic;u**s 
( ;rini, about Wm' miles ‘Muth-eiml of ilie city of Arnumli, 
on a lofty hill, whicli is llmught to he i*\eavated. (d/'- 
//. ./. ./. \"1. Viii. ; Wakefu ld’^ Arri)nttt of [rrlufttl^ 1 .s I 2 ; 
Dr. Ilea III oil Mcni’tlr nf a Mnp nf irchufd, 17!)‘2; l\tr^ 

fiat)! f ‘ff/firt/ I r/ irr.^.) 

APMAdll, a city of Ireland, in the barony and counly 
to wliieh it gives name, SI mil»*s from Dnhliii. It is in tho 
northern part of the c«'nnty, and not far from the little ri\er 
Cvilleii, a feeder of the lilackwaler, \\ liicli Hows into Long li 
Ne.yj-b. 

The town is on an eminence, with the eathedrul in the 
cenfri* crowning tho suiuinil, and is surrounded by oilier 
siii.-ill eniineiiccs. Some of the slrer-ts form an irri’giilar cir- 
emt roniul the cathedral, and on the sloju* of the hill; all llie 
ollu'i-.-N, lending into the town from llu; surrounding ronnlr>, 
terminate in this c-ircuit, except three*, which arc continued 
to llie sninmit, and i<*ad to Hie iMthedral enclo.surc. Armagh, 
which bail sunk L^reall} to decay, owes much of its reno 
valion to the iimnificence and puhlii* spirit of Dr. Uiehard 
Uid)inson, Baron Rokehy, who was archhi?,hop from J/li ' 
to 1 7') I. The town is rather more than three-quarters of a 
mile from north to sontli, and ahoso half a mii(* from ea-^t 
to we.sl. 

Of public cdifu’cs the catlu’dral deserves tho first notice, 
allbongb in richness ;ind beauty of architi'Clure it is iiderior 
to miiny of our English cathedrals. Its situation is com • 
manding, from being on tlu; summit of tho liill ou which tho 
eily is built. .After nndi'rgoing many changes from the 
period when St. Patrick is said to have founded it (vi/.., in 
1 1.3), it was destrtiyed in 15f»lj by Sliarn; O'Neil, who wished 
to revenge some insult whieU In* tboiight had heon ofi*ere<l 
Inni hy the priinalt* (Loflns). It was rebuilt in lUJf* hy 
primate ll.implon, and in HI 12 it was again dostrovaid l>y 
Sir Phelim 0'Xc*il during the primacy of the celebrated 
U'-hcr. It was again rebuilt I»y ]>riiiiate Margotson in the 
\etir lli/o, ami rejiaired ami improved by primate Robinson; 
and a i-onqilete restoration is at present going on. It is in 
the form of a cross is.'i’j feet long from cast to west; and in 
hri*adtli a<’ro>s the tran-^epts 1 i‘) feet in tho clear. From 
tlu* iiitcrs(*clion arises a stpiare tower (the battloment of 
wbif-h is ;{I fi*et above the roof) surmounted by u spire 40 
feet high, b'rom tho ground to tlu; top of tho NVoathorcock 
is L30 fi-et. 

Parr ol' iho tower and tlio spire were built during tho pri- 
ma(*y of ILdiinsoii. The same prelate built near the town a 
handsonu* archiepiscnpal palace, of large dimensions, and in 
a light and pleasing style of architecture. It is in iho midst 
of ii lawn skirted hy plantations ; llu; offices aro detaeliod 
and liiddeu behiml a plantation at a small distance. Ilo 
also eonlrihutod largely to tho eroction of a tiew school- 
liouso in tlio town, containing largo dormitories, dining- 
room, and seliool-room, apartments for tlie master, and a 
Spacious walled ])lay gnmiuL This school, an exceedingly 
welLendowed royal foundation of Charles I., long iiiain- 
lainod, under Mr. Carpondale, the master wliom primato 
Robinson apiwinlcd, a high reputation* and was regarded 
as the Westmin.stc-r or Eton of Ireland. A public library 
and an observatory were built and endowed by the sam<$ 
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primate, who ako dircotod erection of barracks, procured 
the establishment of a county infirmary, and ornamented 
tlio city with a new rnarhct-hoiise and shambles. By re- 
fusiiij; to ^rant leases except cm the condition of the tenants 
rebuildiri;^ the houses, ho raised the place from an almost 
deserted villaj^e, a nest of mud cabins, to be one of the 
most heautilul and lluurishinjc inland towns in Ireland*. 

Arma/j^h is the assize town of thc^ c*ouuty, and has a jail, 
as well as a handsome court-house, lately built. It is 
li«*:htc(l with oil, but as gas works are being erected, it is 
expected that it will soon be lighted with gas. The foot- 
ways arc neatly arnl durably flagged, tlu^ streets are clean, 
and the care of the magistrates keeps away bc'ggars. The 
magistrates of the jdaeo are a ‘ sovereign,’ and a ‘ registrar.' 
'j'liero are several excellent walks about the town. Water 
is supplied from a pool or reservoir ealled Tjowry's Lough, 
on an emineiuuj cast of the city. Main and lateral pipes 
run through every streid ; but the water is not very good, 
owing to the pretiaration of flax in tlie surrounding dis- 
lri<*t. 

The chief trade is in liium, which Ls made; in ila? country 
around, and ])rougbl into tlie town tm the; market day 
(TueseUiy), auel sold by the; Weave'rs to the drapeu's for 
bleae’liing. The*re are tive fairs in tin* ye'ar. It is pro- 
hahle; that llie) general depressiiiU of llie; linen trade has 
aflbeled the pn).''i>erily of this plae-e. The' population id 
the* town, in lS‘2l, was and in 18:M, hut 

till? whole parish e-ontains about three* limes that nuinbe*!*. 
Armagh sends e»iu.; [neml)er to paili.mie;nt. Ih'fore llie* 
Reform Bill, the; IVane-liise was in the hands ed‘ tw'e*lve bur- 
gessi>s. seir-eleete;d, wIjo ret\irni*d the* primate*'s nominee;. 

The s<*e^ of Arniagli i-* said te) ha\e he'i’U foumle'd hv St. 
Patrick in the liflli e*entiir\, ami was madi* an arehhish4>pne 
in llo^. The arehbi‘-.hop bi*ars the* title uf‘ Lonl Briinateand 
Metn»piilil:.n of all Irt;lamL' The* dim-e'se* w a.-> oium* r!i\ ided 
intei two parts, the; Knghsli, eiow the* iiiijut, and (he Irish, 
iu»w' the* lower part. It exle^nd^ into five ciiuntie'^ Ariiiagh, 
Londivnderry, Louth, >se*ath. and Ts rone. The* arehhisliop's 
provima* inclmh'S the see*s ol Droinore*, Down .ind (‘unnor, 
(\iniled), Derry, lva])hoe, ('Iogli(*r, Kilnmre*, Aniagh, and 
Mealli : the proMiua* of Tuaiu is to he inceip »rale-«l with 
it whenever that see heeunii's vacant. I'lie* eliajjle*** e*on-- 
si.sfs of a dean. pre*e‘e*ntor, ehame*!!!)!*, tn a^ni\ r, andi- 
ek'acon, ami four prelimidarie'^, with eight ^il^lrs choral. 
T1 k5 s(3o is valm*d in the king’s hooks at. I s i/. 17-s. 1:^/-. 
and by the hoard of first-fruits at ino/. 'i'hi* priniate-’s in- 
eon m was e*sti mated h> Mr. Aillinr Young, in 1770, at 
8UU0/. ])or annum, ami by Mr. Wakefield ( lSlg) ;it l i.OUO/. : 
it was re’.illy I .>,oj)0/., hut is diminished h\ tin* C’hnreh Tem- 
poralities .\(*t. lie presents to sixty parishes in his eiwn 
dioe*.(»s(‘, and to six j)arishes in othe*!* dioe'esgs. 

The numht*r of bem*ru‘es in the elioe'eso has varied e-on'^i' 
derubU, from the* formation of unions and the* ere*<‘tion oft>e‘r- 
petual (Mn-ae*ii;s. B> the report of tlu; e■nmmissil»m*rs of (*eidi;- 
siasti<‘:il iminiry in Ireland (dated .\pril, is:? I ), it appe;:irs 
that thi*re wore then cighty-lhree; honefmes, sixty-eight con- 
sisting of single parislu*s or si*paratc ])i)rticms of parishe'>, 
and nfu;e;n consisting of parishes or portions of parishes 
united. 'I’he dioe*e*.se‘ of C-loglier, when vacant, is to l)e; in- 
ct>rj»oratcil with that of Armagh. 

Armagh is a rtM*tory, being, with se‘veral othe*r pari:.hes, 
comprehended in a pai-indiial union, in which six eiiraeios 
(four of thorn perpetual) liave^ been institutt;(l. Tin? living 
nas be*en for a lemg time? held ]jy the; el(*aii of the calliedrnl. 
The cathedral is tlu? parish chniTli ; iiml tbe*re is anotlie;!* 
uhu;e of worship bi?longing to thi3 establishment. There are 
alsi> a RriTiian Catholic crha])el and a lh*esbytcria.* meeting- 
house^, both on a large se*alo ; a plaea? of worship for the 3 
Seceelers ; another for the Independents, anel two Me‘t.hodist 
me?i?ting-houses. There are seve;ral cluirebes in the out- 
parts of the parish. One of llie?m, at Grange.;, owes its 
erection to the munifiea?nce of primate Redanson. It is of 
white? stone, and Us tall spire make*s it a handsotne obje‘'-t. 
Besides the county infirmary above-mentioned, tliere is a 
lunatic rasylum for I0r> patiemts of the counties of Monaghan, 
Cavan, Fermanagh, and Armagh. A fever-Iiospital lias 
been built, and is maintained at ibe^ expense? of the pre?- 
sent le>rd primate ; a ‘ shop for the poor’ has been instituted 
by soino individuals of his family ; and a mendicity sub- 

* Primate nnl)nisim fUnl at Clifttiri iifMv liii-ilcil, in 0< Uila r, 17‘-U, t>tit leffl 
Wiy wrtH brou};)it ovcfr to Armat^li and in .i vault undi»r llH*«::»tlit*dral. 

A iii’ist oniint, by Itacoii, adcini*' Unit •’diliof, a-hifli I'outnitne also i \^holr- 
lltruro c»r Uic lal «5 Primate* Stuart by tMeantri'v, oin* of 1 Vim l)ri*liijcO)U't 
by Hysbraeh, and semic oUkt luc'cos of sculpliuo by Irisli artists. 


Bcription afTorded relief in the year 1830 to 500 persons, U 
tbo amount of nearly 584/. 

Besides the royal Icmndation school there arc several 
establishments for cduc4ition, as, a chartered school for 20 
girls, founded by Dr. Drcline^ourt ; a school for fifty girls, 
supportcel by Lady f.iiIi'orrl, and twt» for ciglity boys and as 
many girls, by tlie primate; and a Sunday school teir IfiO 
boys. TIui whole number of c]iileln*n under instruclii>ri in 
1 the city, in 1821, was 1071 (934 boys ami I. {7 girls), and iu 
the whole parish 2.119, viz., 1899 boys and 4‘2() girls. 

Armagh formerly contained many monoslie- establish- 
ments. The priory of the regular canons of St. Augustin 
was said to have been foundi?d by Si. Patrick, and was, for 
some years, oiii? of the most celebrated religious establi>.b 
nients in tlie world. There were a ])nory of the C’uldecs 
c\Y CoJido.i), w’lio w’ore sc‘eiilar j)ri«;s(s, and ser\cd in 
tlu? choir of the cathedral, their prior being a precentor 
there ; a friary of Dominicans, and one of Franciscans. 

In tlu? early i»eriods of its Iiistory the town was subject («) 
many severe visilaliotis. (.’ontlagrations happene«l in the 
years r»70. GS7, and 778. In 8:l2 the Danes plundered it; 
and in 839 they burned it to the ground with all ils saer(*d 
i*di flees. On six other occasions in tlu; same cmilury it was 
laid waste by those barharians. The annals nt' Ihe three 
folli'wing cent nries abound with iiotie(*s of plniiib rings or 
liri's. During that period Armagh was phimleted thirteen 
times ; it lias heeii burnt (partly or wlu»ll\ ) >eM ntei*n tinier. 
Probably no other town ever siitVered such a ^uei'cssion of 
misfortunes. (N lumg’s 7o///- : AV.'ikelield’s An'fmut nj 
Irvland : Idhrr UHjornicr; Pariituitcutanj 

Tbo ]msition of tlu? observatory of .\ rmagh is a rjl' 

N. lat. li ' ;?«' .VJ" \V. long. 

ARMA(4II OBSERVATORY. [See Oh.,.;,.v mcmtv j 

ARMA(iN^\(h a eoimt\ in the province <>[’ fJas.om.v* 
(Gas(*ony), c-biony eompreliended in tin* pre-eiil h oi 
the d(*par(nn*nt of Gers. AVhile tlu* old diMsom^ of Kranex? 
continued in list*, il luul T.anguedoe on the ea>t, (be Agenois 
and Caindoiuois on tin* north, (Jaseogne Proper on tin; west, 
and Bearn, Bigonv, and (.’omininges on ihe south. All 
llicse, except J.anguedoe and Bearn, are snlidivi^ioiis of 
Gascugiu . Few maps that we have seen give this county 
in all ils extent, as de.scrihed 1>\ Pigainol do la korce. 
(Xound/t* . dr A/ Fniftrc, *Jd edit. 1722.) It ex- 

ti'uded on the east to the (iaroniie: and on the south, some 
of the districts included in it Cities C^natreX allees) slietelu'd 
mto the \ery he:irl of the Pyrenees. It euiujireht iided 
tlu; districts of High nr XVhite Armagin.ie, f.ow nr Black 
Armagnac, Astarac, Brullois, L’Eau/.m, Fi-/en/ac, (.hiure, 
Ke-^enzaguet, Lomagne, Les Baronies, Ki\ iere-N'erdun, 
Ri\ ieroBassi*, les Oniitre Valhes (do iMagtmac, de Nesti*, 
d’ A lire, and de Barousse), already noticed, and Nehou/an. 
The chief l4)w ns were Audi (populautm, iu Isgfl, IKOnii), 
Lectoiire (populalioii #J()0()), ie Fezenzae (populatiuu .luuon 
L'lsle Jonrdaiii (population 4000), Mirande (populatiMn 
2000), Nogaro. ricureme (po]uilation lUiOO), Le\iae \ ic, or 
L:i\it, (.’astelnan de Magmuie, La Barllie, Mauleoii, Arreii, 
or Arreaii, and Sarraneiiliii. These, which, with the e\ct p 
tion of Leyrai? and Mauleon, may he traecd iu tlie depart- 
ments ofCJers and Ilaules Pyrenees, in tlie map of Fran ci.* 
])nl)lishi*d hy the Society for iht* Ditliision of U.seful Know- 
li'dge, will gi\t? some idea of tlie extent aiul ramilieations 
of the province of Annagnae *'. f For an su*count of such of 
lliese places as rcipiire further nopco, see A itch, LKCJ‘nrit>.^ 
Mir\n:>i-:, (Jkks, and II vutks P vk,*:xkks-. ] 

33ie count) of Armagniic arose in the tenth century hy the 
division of the lands of the Count of Fezenzae, whose yHingcr 
son Bernard received that part of the eounty of l*'ezenzac 
W'hi<?h adjoins Bigorre. and thus heeame the first (.’ounl of 
Armagnac. The i'ailure of the elder hraneli of the family of 
Fezenzae (which had retained that title) brought the terri- 
tory under the sway of tlu? younger or Armagnac brancli in 
tin? early part of the twelfth century. The domains of these 
nobles were extended hy subsequent acquisitions, cspeeiallv 
iiJider Bi'ruard, Count of Armagnac, constable of France 
under (..■harles VI. in the fifleenth century, a man of great, 
amhition, haughtiness, and cruelly, who gavo name to one 
of the factions which then divided that unhappy counti-). 
John, the last Count of Armagnac, having incurred general 
odium hy his crimes, and rendered biniself obnoxious to 
J.,ouis XI. of France hy his ])uUtical conduct, caused tlu; 

* It may lx* notirnl lii*ii* that the distrivl marked Virwiivmif* in tlu* Sucii i v’a 
I lf France in Prormres, u not bo I'xteiixive iifi that aiioM; ili*s<*iiliril. i-m*!! 
thiniurli the small u.uiii*li*sH divisions in that map lying to tlie 8, aiuI E., which 
properly Ix'loiig to Aiina|;iiac, bu knuluded in it^ 
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dovnfal of Hiis nntiont and jmwcrfid family, llosioscd in 
1472-3 in Lecluiin*, n^wliich lu* had jjot possosbion, be was 
himself kil]«*d and Ihe town tiikon by tlu? perlldy of his ene- 
mies. Tlu* enimty wa.s confiscated ; and ihoufjh it was subse- 
quently rc-cslablislied by Francis 1., itrevorfed to the ert)wn 
by inheiitanee on the accession of Henry IV. It wasa^ain 
re established in Ifi 1.5, diiriuj; the minority of Lewis XIV. 
in favour of Henry of Lorraine* Count of ilarcourt, and his 
heirs male. , f 

Annajrnac was comuionly divided into Hi”h and Ia)w: 
Tli<;h Arinajinac eomprelunided only the dihtrict so ealb'd. 
in which are the towns of Aneh and L(‘clonni ; and Low 
Arniaf^uae included all the iillan* di.stricts j;iven above. It 
is very fertile in i^rain and wine. Its brandy is of 
«|UalitY, but not equal to that ofC’o^nac. Very fine Hon- 
Cbretlen pears are aLo pi\»<lnced. ( Ihjjaniol de la Force, 
I)oJ{> r, dr la J ntftcr ; Martinicre, Lr Grand Dirtitninairr ; 
Balbi.) 

ARMAGNAC, COUNTS OF, were desci-nded from the 
antieiit duke.s of A(|uitaine and Gascony, and took their 
title from the eonniv of Arnia^nac. John I. increased the 
importance of his Jainily by inarr^inj' a daughter of the 
IIoUM.* of Hmirbon. Ho was one i)f the powerful ebiel’s, in 
llio Si>nt.h-wost of Fr* nee, stron^l\ oppo':ed to the <-lainis of 
ihi^ bni^li.'^h, and Ibr Ibis reason Ini^bly trusted by the Freneh 
kine-, by whnin he was made governor td‘ !^anj;nedo<*. Al- 
ibou”;!! \M? fnul bini aecoinpaiu iiuj llio I5laek thnu’c in bis 
Spanish expedition ajj[ain-*l IVler the Chaiel, be was. still the 
pniu’t' s c‘nein> wIhmi France and Kn;»land renewed the cnn- 
Ilediediu 1 1 is o i*;ip.(lv,nn, .lohn 1 1 1., who married 

tin- heiress i-f i1r- House of (.’oinmiimes, led an arm\ of 
advent iin i-N into llal\, ^^ho^• be laiil ‘.-io;^o to Aler>.sjindria, 
and fell imdio* iN wall.x in I. JIM. Hernard, joun^^er brother 
of.Jtibn TIL, sncceefled him: lie ln’canio t he niu.''t celebrated 
oflu-- (innily, ami fx.ivo his name to tho sireat party whiidi 
li<- headeil ill opposition to the llui'i’iindians. His aunt 
married the iJuUe of Berry, one id’ th(» Freneh princes; and 
jjeruard, in I lit), oa\e liis d.iutrhti r in marriafre lothe]>uUe 
of Orleans, then too \ouiio- to head his party, and the task 
eon',v;(|m ntly fell to tile C’oiint of Arma|j;nac, This distinc- 
lion enal.iod liini to rally under his banner the warlike and 
i!i i'd\ population »»f (hiM-onv , whom he led, in the \ear I I JO, 
toatt.uk Paris. Tiie cruelty with which those* rude hands 
iri aled the cuurl and Ihe pi'ople round the capital ins])ired 
tiii'in with hoi'i'or for the cause of Orleans, and c-ontribuled 
in uo small rle^ree to i^ive that character of atrocity to the 
ei\il wais of the time in wbieli they stand unequalled. 
Tilt* A riiiaunacs wt‘re (oinpiised tif a rustic or pastoral popu- 
lation ; the Bup^iindian cause was cbielly supported by the 
biu^'e.ssts of the north of iManeo and Flanders; and thus 
the mutual hatred of eiti/en and peasant increased the ani- 
mosit\ betwi'iui the opposite ]jarties. 

In I IIJ \)otb Arinai^nac.s and Burgundians courted the 
alliance ol Fn:^laiid. The Ibrmer inadit the lusher offers, 
and slipulateil to redore Aquitaine to Henry IV. of Kn«jland, 
in return for Ihs suiiporl. 'fbe discovery of the articles of 
this treaty, which Were found upon cue of the enussaries, 
dill mure to weaken the party of the Arma^nacs ill Franco, 
I ban oven their eruclt\ or their want of success. In the 
following: year, however, the excesses of the Burgundians 
having disgusted Ihe !*arisiaiis, the Arinagnacs obtained 
for the first time the superiority in the capital, and indeed 
throughout the kiiigiloiii. 

The accession of Henry V. to the throne of Etigland, his 
alliaucc with Burgundy, his invasion of France, ami tho 
\ic!or\ at Agincourt, changed the face of aflairs. The 
tkiunt d Armaguac, who had not been present at the battle?, 
but A\ho hurried from tho .south with a small army to defend 
ihe eapilal, was now tlie sole reliance of the dauphin. He 
was acooitlingly created Cmii^tulile in tho Inst days of 1415, 
and ho svjon showed himself an active and severe leader, 
'fowards the cilizons, espi'cially of Paris, he showed hiiuseU 
a meredess tyrant, levying contributions, disarming Iheui, 
f'lihidiling them to meet in any nnifiber.s, however small, 
mid pmiishiiig the least muniiur by the .Word of the ext?- 
eiHioner, lu tho field lie w'as not So .suceessful. Tlic Earl 
of UorM'l, with Very inferior forces, put an army of Ar- 
niagnacs to ilisi^raccful tlight : and tho Count, in his rage, 
had no other ..ate laciitm hut that of haiigiim some of hia own 
runaway soldiers. His <Tuoltie» and his uefeat >voakencd 
hi.s party, which ho still however supported by terror. Hia 
harsbneas made an enemy of the queen, who meditated on 
>uakirig use of tho uutUority of thq dauphin to shake pff the 


Arniagnac yoke. The dauphin, John, son of Charles VI. 
soon expired, it was said by poison ; and at the same time 
the death of other foes or rivals showed either the good for- 
tunc or the treachery of the Count d'.Arinagnac. 

Queen Isabel, whom the Count of Armagnac ha,, con- 
fined at Tours, was not, however, wiUiout her revenge. 
She commumoaied to the Duke of Burgundy her W'ish to 
escape finnn tho bondugq in whi<?h she was held; and i,ri 
expedition undertaken nj that prince rescued Isabel fmm 
the hands of the ('omit. Tlic Burgundians soon drove Ihe 
soldiers of Annagnac from the open country, and compelU-il 
the Count to concentrate his ftu-ix* in Paris; but the uni\cis.il 
hatred borne to him rendered all his effort .s at resistame 
vain. One of the gales was betrayed in the night to the 
enemy, and the Burgnmlians got’ possession of Ibiris, hut 
not without a struggle. At first the persons of the Count 
and the chief nn'iuhers of the Annagnac. parly were re- 
spected, hut after a lew* days the popula<re, being exasperated 
by past struggles, and excited by recolh'clioti of the I vranny 
of the Annagnaes, hurst upon the prisons, and ma^Naereil 
all within. I'his took place on tJie l*2tli of June, I t Is. 
i\ while scarf, w oni obliquely over Ihi* per^.on, wa.s the badge 
of tile Annagnaes. The ]io]mla<*i! cut a stripe of llesli, in 
form of this scarf, from tlu* body of the murderi'd Count. 
Mon? than persoiLs are .said to have |)erislK?d in this 

revoluli^^n. 

John, Count of Annagnae, graiid>on of the preceding 
eomit, thoMf^h less ])oweri‘ul a> a |»arty chief, was e(|Ually 
notorious iln* his crimes and his (urlmleiict?. An incestuous 
inleicoiirse with his si^ti r, w'liich he avowed, and smigliT to 
(•u\er h\ a marriage, first, drew upon luiu the indignation 
of tlie pn]je IbuslL, and of his sovereign, ( hailesX II. 
He was i.'\eommunit*atLd, and forced by the roval troop.s 
to lake refugi* in exile. A proseeution was I'ommenced 
ngafn.'.t him helore the iiarliaineiit of* Paris: he first ap- 
laared to aiisuin* llu' chargt.'s, hut upon his again taking 
to flight, lie was I'ondemned, and his doniains contjscateil. 
The <*(mnt, by ie})airing to Ronu*, contrived to sollini Ihi; 
pope’.s anger, ami proeured Ihi* reversal of his sentence 
of exeomimmieation. Under Louis XL, in I IGl, the Count 
of Annagnae obtained po^te.-sion of his fiefs, hut soon 
joined in the revolt agam.>t that [uinet?, which the Bur- 
gundians abetii'd. Louis XL tnirchased the cessation 
of his enmity at the ]n'ice of l(i,()(iO crowns,-- a sum be- 
stowed in lain. For several years, Annagnac: seemed an 
enemy in every sense worthy of l.,ouis .XL, -- revolting, 
defending himself hr.ively, when overeoine at last vowing 
•snhmissiuii once more, and again acting the' traitor. In his 
elniracler ;uid career he resembles tlie late Ali Pacha of 
Jaiiina, and hornet with ;i similar fate. Cardinal d'Alhi, 
who was sent against him by the king, enti-red into iiegoti- 
alions with him, c-oiiclndi'd terms of peace, and even a eon - 
seerated wafer was broken and taken by both partie.s in 
sign of good faith. Ri'lying on this, Annagnae rclaxf?d in 
the vigilance: of his guard ; and the soldiers of the cardinal 
fi)und m<*ans to intniduee IheinseUes into the fortress of 
Lc'clouro, and to massacre tlu? count and his followers in 
1 4/3. The king's commands required the total exteriiiina- 
tinn of the xXrnuignae rare. Jeanne do Foix, the legitimate 
wifi* of tilt? count, who was jiregnant, was compelled to 
swallow a draught of poison. His brother Charle.s was 
seized, tortured, thru:. I into an unwholesoTne dungeon, but 
.suriived, .and was lihiji ated after the death of Louis XI, 

A descendant of the family was created cardinal under 
Francis I.; he was known as an upright admin istiiitor and 
a patron of letters. He died in 1585, at a very advanced 
age. [See Nkmours.] 

ARSIATOLI', n sort of national militia among tho 
Greeks, instituted, according to some, during tho Byzantine 
empire, hut otlici-s refer it to a period siihsequont to the 
conquest of Greece by the Turks. They Wore originally the 
mountaineers of northern Greece, The sultans, finding 
great dilliculty in redueing them to subnussion, wore con- 
strained to come to terms of pacification with them, unci, 
on tlu* payment of a trifling tribute, they were allowed "to re- 
tain their arms, imd to form themselves into a military com- 
munity, occupying lht‘ir native districtis, and governed by 
thc?ir own law’s. They w'ere charged with the suppression 
of brigandage in the mountain passes. Tlie chiefs were 
Styled Capitani, Polemarcbs, or Protatos ; the jurisdiction 
of a chief was called an arinatolic, and he resided generally 
in the principal village of his canton. The oilice was bere- 
ditary» desceiiding tu the eldest sen, who obtained a diploma 
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fmm the pacha of his district, to whoso authority he sub- 
mitted. The band was composed of and commanded by 
CJreeks exclusively ; and, according to Fauriel, tho number 
of cantons, immediately prior to tho revolution, amounted to 
seventeen. Tho members who, in point of number, aro 
unrestricted, were called pall ikari: tlieir costume was that 
generally known as the Albanian ; tlicir arms consisted of a 
yataghcin, sabws, musket, and pistols; they were brave and 
temperate, and inured to hardship anil fatigue. 

About the middle of the last century, however, the Poiie 
Ihoiiglit lit to appoint a Derveiiji Ba'shi, in whose hands 
the care of all the passes was plaeeci : this was a measure 
designed for the siihversion of the arinatoli. Ali, ])acha of 
.loaiinina, having been also appointed Uervonji Baslii, made 
strenuous ctforls to destroy their independonco ; hut liis 
cruelties drove tho greater part to rebellion, and !hoy lied to 
llieir native fastnesses. Here, as in the Mmva, they main- 
tained a sort of turbulent iiuh-peiidence, and, at the first 
cry of tho revolution, issued forth a>sist in tho liberation 
of their eonnliy. (Emerson's iinm: ; See J^eake’s 

ii. 

AHMbyNIA- Tho extent of eoimtry designated by the 
name Arri^ji'nia is not defined by any iiermaiieiit natural 
honialarios. In the course of its history we find its limits 
exposed to constant cdianges. 

When iakeiL in the wiile^l sense of llie expression, Ar- 
menia maybe said to embrace the eountry from lake Urmia 
and tlu; junction ol' the rivers Ivur and Ara\e>. in the east, 
to tlu; upper cours(» of the Kizil Innak or llalys in the west ; 
and from the up])er course of the rivers C'horok and Kur iii 
tlie north, to the Taurus mountains in the diriM-tjon of llir, 
Mardin, and Nisibis, in the sontli. This extent is givtm to 
Armenia in the outline of a map pridixed to AMlail s trans- 
lation of MiehaeKUiumich's llistort/ tj' Aunvnut. (t.'aleiitta, 
1827, 2 Vols. 8vo.) 

The Aniienia of Herodotus (v\ ;>2) liordeivil on the wo.>t 
on (hlicia, from wliich country it was si’jiarated by the Eu- 
phrates ; towards tin? N. it included t]u‘ sources of the Eu- 
]>hratcs (i. 180); towards tiie S. and E. its limits are not 
distinctly defined ; probably Mount Masins M*]»arated it from 
Mesopotamia, and Mount Ararat from the <*ountry of the 
Saspires, who occupied the valley traversed by the Araxi's. 
(See Renneirs (jcosrruph, Sijsl, of Herod vol. i. i>. 300, 
2d edit.) 

The Armenia of Strabo (xi. 14) is limited on the S. by 
Mesopotamia and the Taurus ; on the E. by Criviit Media 
and Atroputeiie ; on the N. by Ihelberes and Albani, and by 
the Parachoatbras and (biiicasus mountains; on the W. by 
the Tibareni, the Paryadres and Skydises mountains, as 
far as the Lesser Armenia, and to the country on the 
Eui>hratcs which separates Armenia from (Cappadocia and 
Coiiimagcne. 

Abulfedii and other oriental gcograpliiTs not only extend 
the limits of Armenia considerably to the N., so as to include 
Tillis and part of Georgia, hut also compi ehend t^ilieia and 
part of Cappadocia under the api)ellatio»i ‘»f Belud-al- Arnn ii. 
(Sec the geographical index to Alb. Scliultens' / If a Sa/iidun\ 
L\igd. Batav. 1735. fol., and the IVorli^ o/' 

Stuiik lafahanit edited by Sir William Ouseley, London, 
1 832, 8VO. p. 0.) 

The greater part of Armenia constitut(*s an elevated table- 
land, intersected in all directions by rapid stre.ams, and will* 
numerous ranges of higher mountains rising abovu it. 
Armenia, in fact, belongs to the great plateau of Iran; 
its southern boundary, wbit-h rise- like a wall above tlie 
lower level of Mesopotamia, is the Kurdistan range, wbicJi 
pas'^es in a W.N.W. direction a litlh; to the N. of JMo.snl, 
is cut by the deep bed of tlie Tigris at .lezirab, passes a 
little N. of Nifaibin, and past Mardin to tin* point when* the 
Euphrates traverses the great range of the Taurus. 

Near the town of Erzerum we. find a chain of mountains 
which, by several projecting branches, is connei'ted with 
the Caucasus, and separates the valley of the Chorok and 
its tributary streaina in the west from that of the Kur and 
Araxos in tho east,' while the upper course of tho nortlnu-ii 
branch of the Euphrates, often ciilled the North Frat, murks 
its southern declivity. Its parts hear ditlerent names ; amniig 
the Turks they arc known by the appellations of Elkezi, 
Cluddir, Bin-Gheul (f. /?., the thouMind laki's), &c., and 
among iho Armenians by the names of KhakhdiUb, Bark- 
har, Garin, &c. These mountains partly coirespond to the 
situation of the Pavyadros, Skydiscs, and Monies Moschiei, 
of the autients. Tlie Bin-Ghoul, or Pinkiol, gives origin to 


the Araxes and to the northern branch of the Euphrates 
[see Aras] ; on the Barkhar the river Kur Jms its 
source. 

The chain of hills which separates Armenia from Georgia, 
commencing near Akhalzikh (4F 37' N. ht.), and accoiii- 

1 rallying in a soulli-easteriy direction tho <*ourse of the river 
ivur, is by the Georgians named Klard jethi or Taosi, by Ibo 
Armenians, Mcdin (/. c. The Dark), or Sdorin-Govgas 
(t. «?. The Low (yuuciisus). 

South of the A raxes wo meet with a range of mountains, 
called by Colonel Monteilh tlieMosian (Masian?) hills, '‘ome 
of which arc covered with etcriiiil siunv, extending fmni the 
banks of the Araxes oi>pesite Krivan westward to the bbi- 
phrates. They are in Tnrki-h called Kiis-dagh, Ki/iljch- 
dagh, Aghir-dagh, or Ala-dagh : in Aniicnian, Daglicv- 
dagh and Musis. They must not, in conseipience id’ the 
last name, he confounded with the Montes Masii of the (iiei*l\ 
and Roman gx-ograjiliers, whieli uro fLirtlicr south. At tlu' 
eastern extremity of this chain, and washed by tho Araxes, is 
sitnati'd an elevated mountain, the Abus of l^fjilcmy (Mau- 
neii, v. ii. p. ltd), callcil by the Turks Agri dagli, ami by 
the IVr^ians Ktib-i-jSuli (/. e. Mount Noah), :.n«l bclic^cd by 
the natives to bo ilie Ararat «*f Sf-ripturc. PaiT«)l, the first 
Kurotiean traveller who ascendiMl this movinlain, found its 
height to be I (* 1 , 21 ) 1 ) Paris or alx.nt 17,2f.u F>igb4i fevd. 
Aci*ording to another iKipubn* tr:i<lilion in tlie ^(tinitry, tho 
Ararat of Scripture is the prescnl Mi-.imt .rndi, S.W- of tlu; 
Lake \ an, in tlie Gordvjoan nh»untain.-^. At a distance 
tif about forty miles froni Mount Ararat, o'l the nortlu‘r:i 
side of the AraXes, there is another high p-'ak. Mount Ali 
(luz, tlie height of wbicli Colom l Moriteilli to be 

13, 000 tcct. ( See AfMUAr.j 

S.W. of the Masis is Mount Nebad or Xi b ■ lagan, ac- 
cording to Saint ?.lartm the Niplailc ^ ol' l!ie anti- nls. 
Tow anls the south of the Ncbad are '-itiiaird fiie l>/a ..li.;e 
hills, in which the Murad-clia'i lia-. it" source. 

South of tlie Murad, aii<l forming the M'parai iitu be’w’een 
Armenia and Mcso[)ot.'unia, arc the Kurdi^lan ]\Ionui.,iiis, 
already dcM-ribed as part of the souti'ei n bound u’v of llio 
high laud, or, as these parts of it were anliculls calU l. the 
Ma.sins and Cardudiiaii mountains. Idie Annioiiaiis theni- 
sidves have no general appellation for tbi?.line i)f mountains, 
which constitutes tho southern frontier oi' tlu ir country. 

East of the l^igris, and ininu*diat(d\ south of tlie lake 
V’^an, \vc find the Karcb, Jiidi, and Am idiali mountains 
(the Montes (tordyiri of the aiilieiits). and towards tin- fron- 
tier.s of Pi'rsia tbo Kara-dagb. ( See Saint-Martin. d/c///o//'cv 
sur rArmenic^ vol. i. p. 30 3 I.) 

Tbes(5 cbaiiis of mountains and tlieir accnmulat ions of 
snow contain tho sources of innumerahlo streams, 'riio 
Tigris has its origin in the Niplialtvs, but its sources b;ivn 
not vet been determined with precisit)n. Herodotus (v. 32) 
speaks of three rivers, each bearing the name of Tigris : the 
two wi'storn streams coming from the country of the Ar- 
menians, the third, farther to the east, from the Malicni. 
'Jdiis is supposed by Mannerl to refi*r to the tliri'e upper 
branches of the Tigris, viz. (hat of Diarhekir, that ol 
farekin, and that ofEr/cn. But there are some objections 
to ibis opinion, as it includes the Great /ah, anil other 
streams, which niu.sl bav(' hem cre-,M‘d on tlie road to 
Susa. Pliny makes llit* ivmark (///s'. Xuf. \ <\ 3 1 ) that 

the Tigris is called by Ibis name only when it ileu.s r.ijufll y. 
and that as far as its course is slow it is iianicd Diglilo; 
according to Joseplius {A/tfi(j. Jtttf, i, 2), the entire ri\cr was 
«‘alli*d Diglatb : this nann* siumvi's almost iincbangefl in 
the present Dijlat. What Pliii} relal« sor tin; Tigri*^ passing 
through tbi; laki’s Arcllius.i and 'riio^pitis s(*ems a|)pli< able 
to the branch which ])as.sos by Erzcii. tbr tin* lake Tiiospitis 
of Pliny is prolzably Iho same as tin* Tlioiiilis or Arsciie «>f 
Strabo (xi. 11, t. ii. p. IGl, ed. Taiicbii.). Tho river Ken- 
Iriti's, mcMili'med by Xcnoj)hon (Anah. iv.c. iii. 1) as form- 
ing the frontier between Armenia and the country of tbo 
Karduchi (or (ionhiei), is supposed by Muunert to V)o tho 
Nikepliorios of lat<'r writers, now called Kluibui* (»r Sered 
(our ri\er of Bedlis), w hich has its source in the mountains 
south of the laki; Van. 

The Euphrates, and its first groat auxiliary stream, the 
Murad- cba'i, also designated as the .southern hruneh of the 
Euphrates, have their sources in the very heart of Armenia. 
The northern Euphralos avisos in the 'Hiu-Gheul hills in 
the district of Garin near Erzerum, In the name Garin it 
is easy to recognize that of Caninitis, whore Pliny (v. 24) 
says that the Euphrates has its ongin. According to 
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Phtiy, this river bears at first the name of Pyxirates, and 
&rther on that of Oiihrras, and is called Euphrates only 
after entering the plains of Syria and Mesopotamia. The 
Mu rad -Thai flows in a western dircriion as long as it re- 
mains within the limits of Armenia. It is probably the 
river called Euphrates by Xeuoplion {.Anuhasis, iv. c. v. 2), 
w ho 5 >ays that the ten thousand Greeks in their retreat forded 
i(, the water only roacliing up to<'$lie navel; the souths 
the river they understood to be, at no great distance, but 
in ibis they were somewhat misinformed, if they crossed it, 
as wc suppose, on the "W. side of Lake Wan. I'hc river Te- 
Ivdwas, over which the Greeks had passed before lliey came to 
the Euphrates {Anah. iv. c. iv. 3), has not )et boon well de- 
termined. The Murad -ehai joins the Euphrates near Kebban, 
38® 40' N, lat. Below that place, and in its passage 
through the Taurus iimun tains, the courso of the Euphrates 
is interrupted by rajnds whicli obstruct the navigatum to 
and frt>m Syria. 

The Cyrus or Kur is the? principal river of Armenia. It 
has one uf its sources in the hills north of Kars, and another 
in the Lake Pliarhavaii near Aklial-kalak. They meet at 
Bikelek. The Kiir then' passes by the forts of Khertwis 
and Aspindza, and farther down by the towiis t»f (Jori and 
Titlis. Near Jcdiat or Jevat the Araxes joins the Kur, mid 
the two rivers pour their united waters through thn^e mouths 
into the Caspian Sea. Of the Araxes or Aras, wbicli has 
its source at Dekmaii in the Bin-Gheul hills near Erzennn, 
some account has already been given in a separate article. 
[See Aras.] 

The Chorolv has its source in the hills west of Baberd. In 
its upper course it is called Masatteresi, and f.irthev down 
takes the name of Chorokh. It passes the towns of Balu'id, 
Sper, Kliolrjur, Berdagnic, and Archill, and after Jiaving 
during the greater part of its course followed a norlb-castcrii 
direction turns westward, and f.ills into tlie Black iSea bc'- 
tween Batum and Kiinia or (Jonia, (See the \offrc(iu 

ftrnttt Asiittiquf^ vol. xii. p. 4.>s-ci70.) 

Among the lakes of Amieniii, that of Wan is the most 
important. It lies in a basin surroimded by lofty bills on the 
8., W., and N., and is separated from tlu» lake cjf Urmia to 
the E. by a chain of hills. Its elevation is no doubt several 
tJionsancl feed, but we are not aware of any measunMiients 
being made. Ptolemy mentions it under the nauicjof Lake 
Arsissa : this name still survive*'^ in lb<‘ fortrc'ss of Arjis 
situated on the northern side of Ibe lake, which is noticed 
as one of the tirineipal towns of Armenia by tiritmtal geo- 
gra]ihers. (See Abulft'dii, in the Index to Selmltens' / V/n 
Sitfuiiitti ; Ouseley's Isfahan pp. fi and 02.) The 

cireiuuferenee of the lake is estimated at 240 miles. It con- 
tains two <*onsi<lerable islands, on which have been built 
Armenian convents. Fourteen vessels are constantly em- 
ployed in <*oiiveying gootls from the diflTenmt towns "on its 
banks. Eight rivers fall into the lake, hut none of them 
are of great im])ortance. .Inubert {l^oyagn en Annenio vt 
c?? /Vr.vc, p. 127 ) describes the scenery of the surrounding 
liills as extremely pietnres(iue. (See (m»1. l^Iontcdtli, in the 
Journal of the llnyal Geographical Socieft/, vol. iii. p. 50.) 

Towards the north-east of Krivan is the lake of GouUcka or 
Sevan, also named Kiiigar Kuni. From it springs the rive r 
Zengay or Zonghi, which pass^^s by Erivan and then falls 
into the Araxes. 

In tlio Masis or Mosian lulls, west of Mount Ararat, and 
at a distance of twcMity-soven miles towards the south from 
Kara-kuUa on the Araxes, Col. Monteith visited a hike of 
twenty-four miles in eireumferenci?, at the extraordinary ele- 
vation of 6000 feet. At its western extremity a stream 
came from it, passing Baynzid and Maku, and then falling 
into the Araxes. 

The climate of Armenia, Tiotwilhslanding its southern 
position, is, in the higher regions, extremely eold. The 
summits of several of its mountains are (’overed with «derniil 
snow. The Qennan traveller, Sehulz, who visited Armenia 
in *827, found the hills between Trebizonde and Erzennn, 
er^peiually the Ghulat and the Karakapas, *‘oyi‘red with deep 
snow in the month of .Tunc ; and Tournefort found the w<dls 
near Krzorum thinly frozen over during the night in July. 
On the southern Ixmndary of Armenia, and on the road 
fmm Diavhekir to Bedlis up the valley of the river of Bedli;^, 
Father A vril rt>und the tops of the hills covered with sUow 
ill April. (Avril, roya^een divers Hats itEurnj)e et 
Paris, 1692, 4tii., p 40, 8ic.) The uliiuate at Etchmia- 
d/.in near Krivan in the valley of the Araxes around Mount 
Ararat, Ker I'orler louud even in November mild and 


delightAil ; but heobkiTveBt tbulthe* cold during winter even 
here is apttie^iddiea le*" or IS"" below zero of Reaumur (4'" and 
8°. 6' bolow. iteiro of'iJjPahrenhoit). (J'ravelst vol, i. p. 191.) 
Tho plains.werging towards Azerhqun ^and Persia arc sni<l 
to be fiOU*ched in summer with oxce^Biyaho&t, and to require 
much aniflcial irrigatioh for the purposes of agriculture. 

The soil of Armenia exhibits in many places 8])pear- 
anccs olfWolcanic pi-odiujtfii This was particuhiriy remarked 
liy ( ■ol. Monteith in the neighbourhood of the town of Maku, 
situated in a narrow valley which extends flrOiu the Araxeiie 
jdain near Ararat in the direction of the liUliO Van ; aiul 
also in the country around tho lake of Goukeka. 

Strabo (\i. c. 14. t. ii. p. 461) and Pliny (xxxvii. 23) 
notice the wealtli of Armenia in precuoiis stones and metals. 
Strabo, in particular, mentions gold-mines at a place named 
Kambala in tho country of llyspiratis (probably in llu; 
northern part of Armenia, between the rivers Kur and 
Phasis), which were w(irki*(l by the natives at the time of 
Alexander's expedition. (An account of the mines in a 
neighbouring part of tlu* country, ceded to Russia by the 
jicace of TurkmanehaV, in 1828, may bo seen in the Ah/^ 
rran Journal As}utiqu(\ vol. vi. p, 1.V2- 1 .57.) Tn modern 
times the Armenian mines have produced plenty of exei h 
lent iron and eopp<»r, which are exported to Mosul. Itidi 
mines of gold ami silver are at this clay known to exist near 
Kehhan and Argiuia, in the two hratiehes of the Taurus 
which inelosi! the valley of Karpoot (antiently Sophen^^^, 
through which the Ruplirates passe.s in its way from Ar- 
menia to S\ ria. 

Ahundant mines of roek-salt are found in the valley ol' 
Kulpia, which slopes towanls the Araxes, at a distance of 
four miles lu*lo\v the forllv^s of Koor Ougley. ‘ These 
mines,’ CoL IVIontiMth observes, * ha\e for many ages sup- 
pli(Ml Gi'orgia and even the Caucasus with salt. A range 

hills, bordering the valley on the I'ast side, is apparently 
entirely composed of that mineral, and in tlu» sid<*s of tla 
nunn‘rous excavations have been ma<le. Umler the Per- 
sians, these mines were funned for 3000/. per annum, tiiid a 
village of 100 families was emplo)ed ex<dusi>ely in working 
them.' 

JMareo Polo (edit, of the Paris Geogr. Soc. p, 311), in liis 
account of Ann(*niii, notices a copious well of mineral oil 
near the confines of Georgia. Tin* oil, he says, is exten- 
sively used fur burning and other purpose.s, unit people como 
from remote countries to get it. 

The valleys of Armenia are finlile in grain, tobacco, 
manna, hemp, eoltori, and in fruit-trees, parlieiilarly a large 
description lif apple, an(H\alnuts. The excellence of the 
Armenian cotton is notiiuul already, by Marco Polo (‘ Ibi cst 
bamhace. pnlrrior dr ninndo ei nielto/\' I. c. p. 31 1 >. 

Strabo (xi. e. 14, t. ii. p. 462, ed. Tauchn.) speaks wiih 
praisii of the Armenian liorsc^. ‘ Horses from tlie btmsc of 
Togarniah ’ (/. c. from Armenia) arc enumerated by the 
Hebrew pro])het Ezekiel (xxvii. 14) among other articles of 
trafllc brought for sale or exchange toTjre. Near Eri\uii, 
Sir Robert Ker Porter saw a largti kind of bull’alo employeil 
for the purposes of agrittulUire. 

Armenia seems at an early period to have been divided 
into tlie Greater and the Lesser Armenia. Anueiiia Minor 
was the part west of the Euphrates. It appears to lia\e 
comprised, in the time of Strabo, the districts of Arubkir 
and Oevriki in the present Turkish jiashalic of Siwas, and 
(hose of Erzinghan and Duruperan in the pashalic of Erze- 
rum. During part of tlie middle ages the country was also 
named C'is or Sis, in allusion to the capital of Cilicia, which 
for a tinuj formed part of Armenia Minor. 

Armenia Major is by native writers divided into fifteen 
provinces, which Saint-Martin (i. p. 65) enumerates us fol- 
lows : — 1. Upper Armenia, 2. Daikh, 3. Kukarh, 4. Udi, 
5. Fourth Armenia, 6. Duruperan, 7. Ararat, 8. Vasbjira- 
gan, y. Siunikh, 10. Artsakli, 1 1. Pliaidtigaran, 12. Akhd- 
snikh, 1.3. Mogkh, 14. Gordjaikh, 15. Porsarmeiiia. 

At the prt^sent day Armenia is divided among Turkey, 
PiM'sia, and Russia. The Russian frontier between^- the 
Black and the Caspian Sea commeiicos on tho Euxinc at 
Fort St. Niidiolas, about ten miles south of the river Phasis 
or Rion ; following the course of tho hills which here in- 
close the Valley of that stream, the frontier first takes an 
eastern direction ; it then turns southwitfd, traverses the 
S.W. branch of the Knr, follows the course of the Arpiit- 
ehui to its junction with the Araxes, and after crossing the 
latter river proceeds S.K., straight towards the Ararat, 
leaving the w'cstern summit of that moimtaiu uii the Hussion 
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Bid^. Th 0 i^^ntier then followsUbo' Araxes during^ the river Kur» is the principal town in Turkish Georgria. Arjisor 
greater part of its middle course, till where ihatVtver breaks Arjish and Akhlat are antient towns on tho^northern and 
through the Talidj or Talish hills: hefw the frontier turns western borders respectively of thelake Waiiift^ The town of 
south, and rea(diS|» border of the Caspiait Sea near Wan is supposed by Colonel Montcith to have at present about 
Astara. The litfe ""^hich separates the I’ersian ^om the 20,000 inhabitants. Kriwaii and Nakhshiwan are the two 
Turkish dominions in Armenia begins at Mount^^Ararat, principal towns of Russian A rmtui La. The former is situated 
and proceeds in a southern direction, following the range in a delightful plain watered by the Araxes, and tributai*y 
of hills whie^ separate the streap^l^ falling into tfa|| Tigris river.|hc Zenghi, and peopled by nuniereiis villages : it bus 
and lake Van from those that run towai'ds the Araxes and Shout 1 . 1,000 inhabitants. At^a short distance from Kriwatt- 
lake Urmia. is situated the celebrated Armenian convent of ICtcliuiiad/in, 

The name of the antient capital of Armenia was Artaxata, or Ktchmratchin, the scat of an Armenian Patriarcli ; it was 
or Artaxiasata. (Strabo, xi. 14, t. 2 , p. 4 G 0 . Tacit. founded according to tradition by St. Gregoiy, a.o. 30 1 . 

vi. 33 , xiii. 39 , &c.) It was situated, according to S#abo, It is among the Turks known under the name of I tch-kilis-ia, 
on a sort of peninsula formed by a curve of the river (eiri /. c„‘thc three churches.’ This convent is all that now 
X^ftfiovfimdZovroc t)yKuji>oc). Ta\eriiier, Tournefort, and remains of the great city of V^agliarshabad, which is supposed 
Chardiiu s^l>ose that a ina.ss of ruins, found near where the by Saint^Murtin (vol. i. p. 1 l r>) to have been founded in llie 
Zen gay or Zenghi falls into tlu? Araxes, marks the situation sixth centui’y before the Christian ccra. 

of Artuxata, and Manncrt (v. ii. p. KJH) adopts this opinion. The latest publication relating to Armenia .seems to ho 
'J\v (Colonel Monteitli, however, the situation of tbc.'sc ruins the Respurches of the Rpv. E, and the Rev. //. G. O. 

did not appear to answer to the description of Artaxata : be Dwight in Armenia^ *2 vols. Hoston, 183:,’. V\'c have 
tliinks that the remains of the antient capital are situated not had an opportunity of coii.sulting this work for (he pie- 
farther flown the Araxes, in a bend of the rivcM*, at the sent article. 

hottom of which he saw the ruins of a bridge of Creiik or Tltstonj of Armenia. The Armenians call the ])r(^‘jc- 
Horn an architecture, iJounial of the Royal Soi nitor of their nation aivl the first ruler of their ci^unliy ilai\ 

iii. (7.) or llaik, whose father they believe to liavc^ been 'rorgnma. 

The German traveller Schul/. discovertMl, in 1827, near the Tln)garma of Scripture (Genesis x. the son oft hmur 
AVan, the ruins of a very antient town, called Shamiraiua- and grandson of Japhet. IlaVg had t>riginally h\e«l in tl.e 
kert (/. e., the town of Somiramis), by Armenian Ih.storians, country of Shinaar; butho retired iVoiu the oppression ot tin* 
the foundation of which is by them ascribed to Scmirainis. j Assyrian king llelns, and estahli'.hed huiiselt in the hilU of 
Mention of it is made by Moses Ghoieiieiisis, who names j tlu^ neighbouring Armenia. Ihdiis pursued tlie t*miirr:nit 
Maribas Catina, a Syrian writer who wrot(j about the y<*ar j with an armed force into his m^w ;il)ode, hut wa-. dcfc.-ilcd 
140 before our lera, as his aulh«jrity for the account which : by Haig and fell in battle. This is >aid to have h.-ppciicd 
lie gives of the town. St-hul/ found the ruins covered w ith Ivveiity-Lwo centuries befuro the Christiau ora, (.iCfAf//, 
insc-riptious iu the arrow headed characters, many of which i. fi.) 

he copied, in one of them (an insc.riptio Iriliiiguis) the About thp'o liundrcal yi'ars later, Aram, the sixth suecc'sv. ,!* 
late M. Saint-lHartin found the name of Kslicarsha sou of of II aVg ruled o\ er Anueiiia. He siguali/cwl his n-i^iv hv 
Dareiousli (Xerxes son of Harius) mentioned repeateilly, (he coiujuest of i>art of Mcalia, As.sy ria, and C’appaif.ci.i. 'I'ii 
which iu his opinion eaii apply only to the Xerxes wlio led gmenior appointed Ijy Aram in the* last pntvincc* laid the 
tlie great cxpediti(»ii against Greece. (Sec Snaremi Jniirnid foundation of a town, whic-h he calh’d after his own nanic, 
vol. ii. l>. Hi 1 , 6cc.) Accu)rding to tl»e -Armeuiai Mishak, Majak, or Ma/aca : it was >uhse(iuently ic.iiiicd 
historians, the town of iShaiiiiraiuakert was called Wan from j Gavsarea. The cc)rh|uesl of Aram first maile known 
a king of that naiiU‘, wluj was tlie last hut one of the llaik j pe'»j)le over whom he niliMhand lUMLihhouriug natiiOis called 
dynasty, {ii^kso AytlaW. fli^tury nf Armenia. \o\. i, \). tluuu Araiuides, and suhsefinenlly Arinemaiis, fnuii tlie 

Tho (own of 'rigranoccria, wliicli according to Tacitus name of their king. ( Moses (.‘lioreiieiis. p. ir- l'.i. ed. Wliisf. | 
i.tnn. XV. ,0) was situated at a distanccj of t]iirly-se\ eii mil- | Ills son and siu’cessor, Ara, fell iti a war with the A'-s\- 
liaria N.K. of IS’isihis, iiiu.st, in the opinion of D Aiuillc and * riaii (pieen, Seimramis. Aruietua then beeamo dependent 
Mannerl, he souglil near the river Khahur, vvhii-h they I on the Assyrian throne*, lluiugh it was still governed h\ nalivci 
take* In be the antient Ni(‘ephorius (the Kenlrites of Xeno- ! jn inces. King Scavurdi, about the muhlle of tlv* eighili eeii 
phon). Armenian writers call the town Dikranagerd, and | tury hefine (Jhrist, Ihn'w otV this allegmncii. His '^on, p;t 
like it identical with the modern tow n of Kara-Ainid or roir, or Raroir, joined Arhaces and Ih'lcsis, the goserimr-. m 
lJinil>ckr. (Saint-Marlin, isLc. i. ]>p. 170, 171.) jMcdia and of Babylonia, iu their revolt agaui'-t Sarda 

Magnillc.ont ruins still exist of the eelebratifd antient town riapalns. After this, tlic kings of Armenia were again in- 
ofAni. They' are about llnir miles wc?s1 of tlie niona>,ti!rv dependent so\ereigns. 

of Koteliiwari, in a plain, ])rotected towards the* .south ami In the reign of Haikak, the <*ontompnrar\ «»f Nt*hncli:id- 
<‘ast tiy a deep and iiiipassahle ravine tlirough which the river nezzar, and the fifth king in succession from I'aroir, ll.c 
Arpulchai runs. The places is laid down on Sir Robert Kcr family of one »jf the c'Xihid .Jew ish nuhli's, Shainh.it, caim* 
Porter's tnap in 40^ 32' hit., 4.3'^ 3(>' lung. B. of (treeiiwich. into Armenia. Prom him descended the great family of l!i«; 
On the? history of Aiii, culled ’ Vi'mi' by the (Greeks, see a note Ihiuratians, which suh^iajiiently, about the imdtlli* of tlie 
by Klaproth in the Xon^eanjonrfiut Asiatiqur, xii. p. ly 1. ninth century of onr ana, c ame to the throne of Annenia. 

Tlie remains of nianv othesr noble cities are still to he* seen Tlu; next king hut one after Haikak, was Dikraii, or 'I'l- 
on the banks of the Araxes. The? ruins of a bridges ntiar granes I., who assisted Cyrus in his rehcllioii agaiii.st Astv- 
Kara-kulla aro Hupposed to mark the site; of tlie antient ages and the Medcis. To liini Armenian authors (M«i^cs 
Annavcni. Fartlicr down the; Araxes, Colonel Aloiileitli Clmr. p, 71 ; Avdall, Mil. i. p. ll) ascaih*.* tin* tinindaf ion of 
saw the ruins of a m’agiiiriceiit temple of Diana in the the c*ily of Tigranoct‘rla ; but Pliitav'-Ii and Strain assign it 
valley of (j-uerney. to Tigranes, the contemporary of Mitiu dales. He was fol- 

Marco Polo (iWis edit. p. 31 (l) in his account of Armenia, lowed by his youngest son, \ ahagn, who became celebrated 
nieritions an hiiporlanl mercantih? town of the name of by many dc‘»Ml.s of \aloiir in Ins wars with the Medes: the 
Caias (written also J..ayas and Laras in diiferent MS. Armenians and (ieorgiaiis composed and s .ng poems in his 
c'opics), w’here tiadosmen from A'eniee, i*isa, Genoa, and praise. 

WomlmWix imereaioreft Veneti^ Pi^anit et .htnuejtses^ vt de A corps of Armenians formed part of the Persian army' 
ornnihm partibus Jndire) met and exchanged their nier- in the expedition of Xerxes against Grec'co. Tliey, and a 
ehandise. <*orp.sof Phrygians, w ore the same kind of nrinour, and were 

A hulfoda notices the following as the pritieipal towns of A r- both cuiiiinanded by Artochmi?s, a .son-in-liiw' jf Darius, 
inenia: Arjish, Dahil, or Al-l>ahil, Daw in, Wastan, .\rzen- Herodotus, in incintioniiig the.se facts (vii. 73), expresses 
jun. Mush, Arzeu or Arzen-al-Uum (ICr/erum), Melazjerd, an opinion that the Armc*nians wc*rc* a cxdony of the Phry- 
Bidlis (Bcdlis), and Akhlat. (See the geographical index to gi.ms ; Strabo (xi. e. 14., t. ii. p. Ki'l, c*d. Tauch.) seems 
Sc'hnltcns' Vita Saladinif s. v. Adsc'rheisjana.) Sadik inclined to consider them as of Thessalian origin, hut his 
isfalmni adds Alah-tak, Wan, find Takrit, Mtist of these arguments aie not \erv oon\incing. 

tow’ns still exist. Krzeruui or Arzen-al-Rum (antiently About llie middle of the? fourth century l)(*rore our a*ni 
called Garin, and in Greek, Theodosiopolis), at a distance of Vahey was upoh the thnine of the Haig.s. He assi.-led Da- 
fourtcen days' ride from GnnstanlinopU;, is tin; ))rineipal rius in his war with the Maecdonians, but fc‘ll in battle in 
place of Turkish Armenia; JaidK’srt estimates tho nnndier of tho year uc. 328. Armenia became a Macedonian i>ro- 
its inhabitants at 70,000. Akhalzikh, a fortre.ss near the vince, and was ruled by governors, tho first of w hom, Mali- 
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vine?;, a Persian, was uppoinled by Alexander tbreo years I 
alier tlu' death of V'alh y. Already in the year 31 7, bow- 
over. the Arineniun ebiof, Ardwaud, v^r Krwaiul ( Ardoates), 
hr .til <1 a ivvoliition ajraiiist Xht* jfovornor, Neopto- 

throw oH' the JVIaoodoiiiiin yoke, and niaiiitainod luui- 
-.‘il f.)r thirty -throe years as ;ui inilopondont suvereij^iK 
\{ior Ills «li*atii the ArnUMiians wore ohlit^od to Nubmit for a 
lime to the supronnu y oT the Seloueidio, until tw(» Arme- 
niaii nohlos. Arlaxias and /ariadras, avmled thoinsolves of 
ih*-' moment when Antioolms the (iroat had sn lie red a <le- 
feal Irom the Ibnuanb (u.c. l‘)0), to dt‘ohire their ooiintrv 
IVee IVoin its allojiiane*^ ti> tiie S>ri:in kin^s. Armenia was 
at this opix'h divided into two ktnudoms. thtil of A t inenia 
Minor on the W'o>tern. and tliat of .Nriiii’iiia M.’.jor on the 
ca>lorn side of the Kii pi ira («•'.. In Armenia Minor the de 
scriidanls of /ari idiU'. l oniiiinod to rule till tlu* tall ot Mitli- 
ri.liitos: tlioiieelur'v aid the eoiintrv hi’caiiie attaelu*d to oiu' 
or the other of the iiei^hhonrini!: .'-liilo:?, ami in the reiun 

tile emperor \'e.spasian was made a lv»*maii ]a-»\iiice 
• ibsof|ijeiil 1 V .s Jinnts win't* exP-mUfl .so as to mnhraee Me- 
lt' ne, Ar.ivi ne, and part of Cataniilji: and under tin* lly- 
/.intino empi'rovs we find it ilividrd into Armenia Prima 
ami .Soeumla, the former ‘^uverned hy a eoiisul, tlie hitter h\ 

:\ iin.r (See K. A. C'ramri’^ ( mul 

iji^tnricdl Df.scrlfitiuH v/ Asia Oxford, l vol. ii. 

p. I ts. isce.) 

In Armenia Alajor the lamilv of Arlaxias (tin* Arimmian 
Af'^acidiv) maiiil;niUMl itself till the vear im . r, and ^ave 
muht, or, aeeordin^ te otliers, ten kiim- to the Armenian 
throiio. d’he nmst import;inl of tlu-si* is TiuiMiies I. (n.<\ 
').■» -GO), the sun in law and ;dl\ of Mil hridates. lie remlertxl 
Inmstdf master of A rnu'iiia iMinor, C’appadeeia. aiidSvria, 
hut Install tliese evimjui'sts after tlie deleal <if JMiI iirid.iU**'. 
Ijieiilln.s invaded Armenia, ami ihdeat*'d ni'.ar 'i’l^^r.ino- 
e. rla tlie mixed ami imimM-nis army of 'rii>raMi‘s. (l*lnl. 
Liieiill. ‘J.3, >ce. ) The peace r*nm lmled m the year ji.r. (hi 
i.nlv left him Arnu ina. His s,»ii and siiee»:^f,nr, A rtava'-di's, 
w as {lerlidioiisly .si-i/ed hy .Marcus Antonins, and didiviM ed 
priMimir into the ii.ind-^ uf Cleop.itra, tin' (jiieeii of 
h'^ivpt (n c\ .'{ l). Alter thi*^ tinio .Armenia hecaine an oh- 
jeei of nm'easin^ eoMienlion hetwren the Homans and llio 
I'arlhiaii'., who idternalely in>taiU.‘d .md ileihroueil itsnil(*rs. 

n A.n. ‘J Anm iii.i was ((iiuinered hv Alde^hir, the 
Ih-'t of the Sa-^.-^iinule kiiiL:'. of Pi'r.'ia. Tin* I’euntrv ro- 
/ij.iined •-iih|eet I-* llii'. dvna^ty till Dertail, or "I'irid.iles, the 
(••oij nf Klio^rn, and t Iit‘ uiilv .-^urv i\ t»r <if tin' Ais.'ieide hunilv, 
;aipporled hy a Ktniia.n :irm\, made it fna' a^'aiii. hhirly in 
the ioiirih eentnrv 'I'n id.iti s and many of llie .Armeman no- 
bility were eonveiled ti ( 'hri.'st ianity h\ St. (iiveiji-y, whom 
j).ip(‘ S\lve-,ter Ill A.n. h.lP, eunliriiu'd us piOililV of A r- 
iiieiiia. Tin* eonv lasion ol’ ( 'oiislaiUiiie to tho (diristian 
lailh oeeurri.'d ahont the "Uiin’ time : this eireum*^lam-e, 
whih* e-.tahh-.hiii;.', iViendlv lidations helweiMi the (IreeU 
{ inpire Jiiid Aimenla, extin-ed tin* latter eoimfry to tin' in- 
sed liatreil i»t’ the Inaitln n jov i rnmi iit of Per-i.i. New 
Col! ilielh and di-i urh.inee'. en-iie»h 1 ill ( A.n. .‘is 7 ) d'hetMh.sins 
lln? (Ireat enlereil into a compaei w ilh th.i* l*er-i.in Unie;, Sa- 
P'»res, acordin;*' to whi. h tin* e;i',terii jiarl nf Armenia was 
loheloiif:^ to Persia, and 1 lie we.>tern part totln* Hoimin em- 
pire. Sapores, w'ith a view to eoneiiiate llie mind.-, of the 
Anncniau noblo, many of whom were (pnltmn the eonntiv 
in flisiiust, a^ipointe*! lvlio>rn, Jiii oll-prin;.^ of the A r.'^aeidi 
famiiy, as a trihutJiry kioL^ over Pia-.sian Armeiiiji. In 
d-s, liovvever, the Pei^ian kiin^, llehram deposed Ar- 
taees, or Artushir, tin* hist ol the triimtuiy Ars:n*nl«* rulers, 
iir.d, witli Ibe consent of llie ile^Xeiierati* Armenian nohles, 
an|)iiitile(l a Poi*.«.ian oilici’i* l«» pfoverii the country. All the 
1 ‘ilorts of the Persian court were now' directed towards the 
Mi]ipression «»f ( 'hrisiiaiiiiy m ,\rmeiiia, and the iiitrodiut 
lion of the doclrine of Zoroaster, as the dillereiiee of reli 
iriofi appeared to he tin* <‘hu‘f ohstacle to the lastiiiL^ fealty 
ol iho province. On tlie.se. ;^roumls the Armenian I hris- 

MIS became subject to constant vexations, and even cruel 
:■* rseeutions, fnmi their Persian rulers. The ‘ IJi.stnyy 
<■/ / translated from llie A rmeiiiun of Klisicus, hv 

V'. P. Neumann ipnhli-,hed hy the Orieiilai Translation 
< ••nuiittee, Li.ndon, is.io, -Ho.), »*xhihits a detailed and 
In-jldy nneri -,iiiiij; ph-ture of the reli^^ioiis wars under which 
Anneni.i was -.utVerm^• about the middle of the fifth ceil- 
luiy. 

Hyen alter tin* l.iU of the Sassanide dynasty in f>3‘.5, Ax^ 
in.'niaiiid not enj.yv tranf\uillity, as its provinces soon hc- 
V line the bceiie ui conllict between the Grecian and the 


rising Mohammodan btnpire. In 855, during the oalipbat 
of Motawakkel, an Arabian array, under the command of 
Uuga, cohquered Arqionia: many of its principal nohles 
were brought to Bagdad, where the'greater nuiuU'r of tlu'm 
were forced to become converts to the Mohammedan ivl,- 
gion; (Mftlv Sempud, the Bagratide, died a raarivr to Clin-.- 
liiinily. iTis .son, Ashod, gained ilio confidciuV of tlie Cu. 
lipb, wjko, in 8;>*), installed him king uf Annenia. Ife 
became the founder of the Bagratide dynasty, wliieli occu- 
pied (he throni! of Annenia till the year 1080. .During the 
grt'ater (lart of the tenth ec'ninrv, in the reign of Apas 
(ij‘js-03 1 ), Ashod 111, (y,)l-!»77) and Seinpad II. c.);; 
O.sH)? Arnii'iiia enjoyed tranquillily. Ntit l>ng :iln*r- 
wards tlu‘ country became an object of contest between 
llv/antine (*i:ipire and the iS*‘ljnUide Turks. G.ijiU, 
the la.-t of the Bagratide kings, w a.s treacherously killei 
(I07in, and Annenia, lliough still jiartially governed h\ na- 
tive ])iiMee?i (the Orpelians and others), became mainly dc 
jiinnh-nt on the (Bvek empire, while in the northern pro- 
vinee>, the Turks, and in the southern parts, the Kurd.s, en- 
cruai'lied iMx»n ils limits. 

From the vear UJih (Jeorgia ami Armenia sneered minli 
frem llie ineui'si ui of the Moguls, vvliiidi eunhnmMl lillm ir 
1 1n* end of tin* thirteenth eoiiturv. (See Klaproth’s pa]>er 
J h's i'lut rcjiri-^t's rfrs J/u/?i;'u/.v r/f (.irnfiiir t't f /t. ^lr/nnti(\ 
A in the n/y Juttrnd/ vol. xii. pp. n>;5 am] 

After the murder of (iagik, and (In' fall of the Ihi: 
dumiiiion in Armeni.i Proper, Uupi.ii, a relative of tla* last 
ivimj, Ili‘d with hi.s liimilv into l^hrvgia, ami esiaoli*-lu*d an 
Ariiieinaii jirincipalitv in tin* 'i'aurii^ iin aiim iiuith of 
( ‘ilicia, whieli gradiiallv e.xtonded it- holilnhua*"- to thei oa* t 
of the Mediterram.*an Sea. It .soon dt*rived ini[»orlaiice from 
the .sevviei's w hielv il-. princes reiulen'd to the nionarchs (*l‘ 
Kiirupt* during till' cni-ades. Lemi TI., whu reigned from 
till lill), was ill I P».S erovviied King of (.’iiicia, iiv 
Arehhishop Conrad ol' Main/, w h.o w as sent ior that pnrj.r.ee 
hy till' Cierman emperor, Henry \ I., ami Pope (.’:i*le‘ liims 
HI.: ami a erown wa-, likewisi* preseiiti'd to him h\ tin 
Greek (‘inperor. Alexins. 'Dn* ( hlndo- Armenian kingdo 
I’onlinued (ill tin: latter part of the fourteenlli eenlurv. The 
hmt king, Peon ^’l., was in i;i7o taken ])risoner hy tin* 
Mamluk.s ol‘ I'^gypt, and, after a Imig capliv ily, wandered as 
an exile through Kurope, from one eouiitry lo another, till 
be died at Paris in I'Pi.h (See N ahram’s ('hroniclp uf the 
IrtHf niau Kin^d^nv ht rV/Ze/tr, translated by ( I'\ Ncuritaiin. 
I.ondon. IN.Jl, Hvo. Publi.shed by tlu* Oriental Translation 
CoiiiniiKee.) 

d’ln* Mamluks were soon obliged to yii*ld ti]) I heir rule 
over (.’iln ia, and pail, of Armenia Proper, to tho Ottomans. 
Tin* Armeiiian.s, now a nation w illiout a (*onn1ry or boine, 
rather than endure cruel perM.‘eutions in the land of tlieir 
father.-, -pread lhemsidve>> all over Asia and Kurope. As 
early as the vear Armenian n?fugees eariu* to Kamenz 

in till.* J.ausit/. (Liisatia.) Otln.TS followed tin? Ottoman 
eompn'ror.'. to Constantinople (11.33), where the Grand 
Siiimor gave them a patriarch. 'J'liey were well recciwd in 
lvu->iii, where miinhers estahli^hed tln'inselvtvs at Nevv- 
N'akhehivaii, on the Don, at Moscow, ami al St, Potcrhbnrgh. 
Ill li;03 twelve thousand famiUes were led forcibly away 
from Aimcnia into Persia, by the command of Shah Abha.s. 
'riicy settled at .Inlla, one of the suburbs of Ispahan, giving 
to this (juarter of the city the naim* of their city, Julfa, 
on the A raxes, in Armenia. Many who still muained at 
Taiiriz, ICrzi'runi. Kars, and Bayazid, have recently wdtli- 
flrawn to the Russian provinces south of the Caucasus. 
.Vrmeniaii iiieivbants are now found c.stttblislied Jii India, 
on the islands of the eastern Archipelago, in Singapore, in 
Afghanistan, Pi'r.sia, in every part nf Asia Minor, in Syria 
and Kgyjit, and in nearly all tho countries of .Europi;. 
Almost every important fair or mart, from Leipzig and 
Ivomlon to Bombay and (kilcutta, i.s visited by them. 

The Armenian hut^uni^e^ observes M. Klaproth (^F.nnj- 
r/njn'(fir itr\ fVc//.v (fi/ Mn/tde, t. ii. p. ti98), is rough, and 
overcharged with consonants. Besides a great number of 
Imlo-Oermanic roots, it shows many analogies to (he Finnic 
dialects of Siberia, and other languages of northern Asia. 
According to Baibi {A/h/ft Kthna^rapiiuine du Glnhe) and 
Adelung {Mithridate:i^ vol. i. p. 4*20, &C0« the Armenian 
docs not btdong lo any known family of languages, but 
stands (piite alouc. Its graimnaf is excessively complicated . 
like the northern languages of Kiiropo, it has an article 
attached to the end of words. It does not distinguish the 
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ffcnderSu clcclenftion has ten cages in the sin^lar and 
pluml ; and in the coiijujjation of tlie verbs we find a cor- 
responding copiousness of intlcction. Tbeantient or literary 
AriiKMiian is so difierent in its grummur and structure from 
the present Armenian that it nuiy be consideiijd as a dead 
language. In good Armenian authors, of any age country, 
ni> ^diversity of dialect is observable. The construction ro- 
scMubles that of tlie Greek language. Into the modern 
Armenian many foreign words have been introdiiftted, espe- 
cially from the Turkish; the grammar is altered, and the 
construction of sentences is modelled after the fashion of tlie 
Turkish language. 

T(» those who wish to study the Armenian languugcj the 
following works are rei’oinineiided ; -.T. J. Sidniuleri 
suttrns Lut^u/i* Aunmicrr anfitjarf* vl hoihenuv, Aiust. 
1711. 4to. A (j!ram)n(U\ Anitt^nian uml AV/gV/N//, by Katlier 
Paschal Aucher. Venice, IS1!». Hvo. Dir/iii/f/ttjtrf? af/n'^r 
Frunf;itis- Armenian, par Pasrhal Aucloo*. \eiiire, 181‘J. 
‘J vol. svo. CfnnJ' df F(d.j/t\s lid rarfitn rn Ar/naiir/t ci tn 
Franrais, l^iris. 18 Jj. 

Armotnan Litrnttnrv. -Ih-eMous to the intntdocliou of 
Christ irinily, the religion and ei\ili/alion of Armenia appear 
to lia\e been similar to those of tin; ni*ighhonring IVrsiaiis 
and Parlhians. With live e\ce}»lion of a few IVagmenlN 
of anlielit Songs preserved b^ Mu-es (Mmn-Iiensis, \m' po-,- 
se^s in) literary remains out of this peiatd. With tin* 
t religion, h<f\i'e\ <‘r, a taste* lor the stiid\ ol tin* 

Cirei*l» .aiiLJuage ami liti ral nri‘ iMcame pit‘\alcnt. Till tlie 
hi'rvM oing of the fiTth e«‘ntm\ , th(‘ Arno niaiis, in \M’iting 
llieil language, \lsed \arious lorvijjii alpliabet-i the Pi-r- 
Sian, the Gr(‘c-lv, or tin* S\ri.tn, pan ieiilirly tlie latter; but 
as lb-* iinmbt'r ol‘ ebaraelers in these alphabets was iiisiiiH- 
eii-nl loe\j*tV's all tbi* .s .mvls nf ihr Armenian language, 
Mesvob imented. for tin* U'^e nfbis eounirx nnai, a part lenl.ir 
alpi;al»ei written Ir jiii tin* lel'i to tbernilit, and <a-igiii.dlv 
consistioi: of llnitv ‘ix ebai'ae|er>, to w iiieh, *• nbsi(| ij,-nl 1\ , 
t^\o more were a lde<l. '.I’ms aljibabel, wbieli v^as introdueed 
in the sear M'';, ir^ that w ba-li the Armenians still tisj*. 

'I’lio eonlmn 'Us ^neee- -ion of a rihes,, in vai ioii-^ dc'parl- 
liKMlI s of literature, sibieli ,\i’nienia li.is prodnetMl from the 
eommi'iieemenl j)!’ tbe f nilb emitnrs down to our own age, 
and tbe zeal witli w bi«‘b tlie Arno nians, sinee tlunr dis- 
persion, base e’le.ikii bed print iii<.!-olliees wbeivvei* lli(*s have 
S(‘tlled 111 aiiy c ii i 'erabb* numbers, prove their fondne-s 
lor the i idtisatMii nf 1* iter-,. 'Fbes I'ltbei* base, or have Iiad, 
priutiiig-ollic-e'. at Am-lerdam, Leipzig, \ eniee, Leghorn, 
at Leojiol in l*obiod, at ( ‘om lantinople, at Smyrna, in ses eral 
town- ol* ll'i-'^ia, at A^HmIvImii, at Ktidiiuiadzm. at .Julfa 
near Ispahan, at M nlras, and m seseral other plains. 

ilesides toe alpbalK*t of wbi(di be was tlie iiiM*nlor, M(*srob 
jiresoiitiMl bis euonli N men v ilb a translation of the Hible, 
made, us far as the t )ld IVsiameiU is eoneerned, from tin* 
iSeptna'diit : but tliu (ireek text, iVom wbieli we nin^vt .snp- 
j)o.se it to ba\e Is'en maile, does not agree altogether with 
any one of our reeensioiis. 'flu? Armenian version is -.op- 
posed bv soiut* critics have bi*en inleipolated in tbe sixth 
eentuiw Vrom tin* Syriac Peschito, and in llie tliirlei'iith iiom 
tlie Latin V'nlgate. 

Tbe Armenian historians an; valuable on account »>f tin* 
information which they supply on the bistoiw of the- 15\/an 
tini* empire, of the Sassanidie. tbe Alobaminedan Arabs, 
tin* Seljiiks, the Cl^usades, tlu* Moguls, and, in short, on the 
entire history of tlie Last sinee the fonrih eenlury. The\ 
show, upon the whole, more judgiiu*nt Ilian the Araliiaii and 
^•ersiau liistorians in tlie seh.'Clion of the facts which the\ 
record, and display a lielti'i* taste in their manner of reJjiling 
them: soimi appear rather too lend of interrupting tlu*. nar- 
rative hy long strains of pious iiieditations. 'i'he AriiieMtan 
chronicles .should, howeM.*r, be usevl with eautio,., partieii- 
larlv as reganls the more reniolt? pen<»ds of history. Saint- 
Martin lias pointed «»ut au important anachrouism, into 
whn-h, he says, Gihhon has been led by Mo.scs (Jliorcnensis, 
regarding the liislory “f Armenia contemporary with the 
reigns of Constautinus and llonstaiitius. (Nouvrait. Fnirtml 

AftiaHquOt t. iv. p. 4()i, Sec.) 

The most anticnt Armenian liistorian probably wms Aga 
Ibsingelus, the secretary of King Tiridates, early in the 
fourth ct*ntury. The aulhenticity of a eh roiiiclc which is 
allrihiited to him seems, however, to he (iiiestionable. 

Zonob, a Syrian by lurlh, pupil and scerotary to St. 
Ciregovy, lived oarlv iu tb(3 tourlU ct'iitury. lo him is 
aserihed a chronicle of the province of Duron, which was 
printed at Constantinople, 1719, 12niu. 


Mosc.h of Khoren, or Kbomi, in the province of Damn, stir- 
named KcrthogltjOr Kerlhoghair, i.e. * the grammarian [WKit,* 
is considered by the Arnu'iiians as the first of their cla??.'.ical 
writers. He had from his early youth attached hini^'elf to 
Sahag tm* Isaac), tin? patriarch of Armenia, a descendant of 
St. Gregory, wlm.in concert w'lth Mosroh, most zealously en* 
deavoured to tnopagate (‘hristianity, and to diffuse a love for 
knowledge among his count r\ men. Moses was by him .sent 
AlcNandriii (a.d. KU) in order to make* himself pcrfwtly 
faiTiiliar with the Greek language. He remained there 
several years, juid n*turni*d to Anneni;i( t lg)by wiive.f Home, 
Athens, and Cou^lantinol)l^•. Mn.^es was subserpiently raided 
to the aivhiepiseopal see of the tmoinceb Ibdvrevant and 
Ardzruni, and dieil in \.i>. 1 ^ 7 , it is said at the age t f 120 
tears. We ])o-^m‘ss a (.'lironich? h> him, divided ieto tbre<3 
books (editeti, in Armeniiii and f.atiu, by the brothers 
Wbi.ston, l.ond«»n, ITdii, It'*.), in which lu* gives (he history 
td* Armenia from the time of Ha’i'gdi)w n In tlie de.ilb of 
Mesrnl) ami Saliag: als«» a treatise on rla-torie. ainl a Wt.rk 
on getJi^rapby. Saint Martin i-. id-^o inelined to u'-cribc to 
()t‘ Kluneii an AriiK-nian I rare latino of (he ('hroturfut 
of hnisebius tediliul, in Ariiii'liian, by Aticlicr, at A'emb-i*, in 
I I s, and in Latin, in the snme* a ear. li\ M.ii and Znlnab, 
at Milan), wbieh was ]»iiiited fr *m an '*ld MS. on Vi llnm, 
found in 1 7'i I by /ohrab at f \i!istantiuo\)le. 

I^li^ieii*', nr Kgbi-lu*, :i contempoiMr\ oT Mo;-**'- of Kbnr‘n, 
was siTji larv \ > Vartan, a pnnec of the i'amily of ttie ?da- 
migmuan'' ; in -I I') be was appnintid bisimp of the di^Mict 
tin* A ma hniian^. Tie wi*' ti* a lii-1<»rv nf the relig" es 
war.-> of \ artaii with tb.* lV;rsi,ni-, »'f w ! ich lie liini.self !:ol 
been i*M' Wiliam-. An h'ngli'b tr.in^lati ai oftbis wors. i>y 
K. Ninmann, w.i.- !ilmI at I^'.iidnn in I byihi* 

Orii'iital Tran^l.iti' n C nmmillee. 

..\nnlber rhst in j vii-.bi-d eoid<'mi) 'Vars of M 'se, Ch. M'* e. 
en-is w.i-. lire pbll«i-..'|ib' r l>i\ld. He Nl'-in d Aller*-. 
wbi'i'c b' .ilteiided I be k I'te.i'e-i i*t’ S\ ri.nui*-. tin •»! 

l'rncllI'^: be :ilb'i w :\id . \ cut t o ( \»i i -1 a ii 1 1 1 1 - -pie, w ! u-u In; 
seems to 1 .m\i' I'emaiin'd f.ii* a i- ’n■'i'!'•r:lb!e p' Mod. lie da’d 
m riiieiiia. It is Mipp.on-I, e.ii l\ in the -t\t h ci ni iiiw . t 
V K. Ncnnnnirs d/7 v >r‘ '^nr ht / / * e/ As O// s 
Dttriff, in tbe A'^ tfr .</. .A tirjntf .I't'i/njKfi ol‘ Is.!:i.i 

i-a/are.s nl* HaiU ( l*:n bi-t'.i j, ‘Oirnaiucd tbe Khet'a’i' i vn, 
who Ibiiiri'lic d in tl.e mxiIi la-nlurN, wnde a ln-t( vs <i\' 
.‘\nncni i during llm a ears .‘I*- (i- J (Hrinled at Vei» ''e in 

I run 

'i'lmmas the rd/.rmnan. a ennti'Uitvnrary of l.a/arns, 
w rote a bistoiw of i be lile ol \ art an, and siib*.eipu'iit e' < i.l'-, 

• low n In t In* ) I' ll* .aim. 

Joannes, bishop of the MammiOiians. liv(Ml in tin* -•'\en1b 
eeiileiry. Hi* wiaite a hi'l >i y of -\rmi nia fiMin the ••om 
im*m‘(*nienl of tlu* third (cntury till the year (.)4(t. It ’.'.is 
[Minted at ( 'onst;mt imiplo in 17 1'). 

Anias Sbiragiizi, in the srAentb eenlury. is the aulbei oi' 
s(*\eral bioLirapbieal, as! i oiioniuMl, .vnd ebrono\ogii*al ninl, •. 

Jo.inne^ ( ‘.it hnllevis, in the ninth and t<‘nlh (■••nt m i 
wrnt<* a bi‘-t«M-\ of Armenia fnMu llaYi,;- till te.e reign '.'f ‘be 
Hagratian king, .\-botlL (a.d. mjti) Tins Avork, \.in<‘b 
\et n*inains unpublished, is eonsidereil by tlie Arim*,i! am 
a niiwlei of elegant style. 

Matthias I'be/, of j'ob '•sa. ill tb(* twelfth eeiitiirv, lot-* a 
ebnam h* wlncli eomiMi liends |be liisfoiy of Armenia IVimo 
the reiiin of Asle^d 111. ( \.n. o", 1) ldl the t*.-«t:)l)ii.sl!eie:.i m' 
the ..Vrmeiiian pnneipably int'ili<Ma (a.d. II2S.) 'J'b;s w- ik 
w as c-inliniMal by (ireg-My, in the same c<.*ii!nry, a- far .is 
the A e;D- 1 I ij I . 

Samii'*l ot Ani (Anetsik llkc•^vi^o in the twelflli l ee.lmy, 
wrote a eoneise blit acjoirate climiiologic.al work, extendiiig* 
froiii Ad.'iiii to the pont itieate of (hx'gory ^'ik.tyaser ( \.i>. 
noi.) It lias been coiiliniied ]•> uilicrs till ibf \ear 
1317. 

Nerses Klaietsi, siirnnmed Sbiiorbali (i,e. Mlie gracernb), 
was born .sIhmIIv before tlic ebise of the eleventh <*«;iilury, 
and dii’d in 1 17.1. During the last hveiity-six years of In- 
lift*. In* resided at Ilroiukla, conniioiily cailcu Kunikala, a 
fortilifil [)laco on the I'bipbrates. He is conshlere.i as the 
inventor, < r prim ipal cnlliAalor, of rbymcd poetry. With 
the except ion of ji lirief history of Armenia, his work^ .ne 
mostly tln'ological. (Aceoniing to (Legonos Magi tros. :-n 
Arnienisin Avnti'r of tbe (*leM nth century, the Arn’- ie.;' ss 
recciAcd their theory of prosody ainl rhyme fimn tb-* Vr-’ 
and Sabluiii tin* s«mi of Shahpu, and Aharon ll-e ■ ■ i 
Kahan Avt*re the first Armenian poot> ) 

Ner:'e.s Lanipronelsi, the nephew of the I’m irn’r. ; i- m 
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in lld3, and diotl in 1198. His writings ai-o almost exclu- 1 
Sively hninilotiral .ind liturgu*al. 

^ Vtirtan, si impil of the monk Vaiiagan, in the thirteenth 
century, wrote* a hi^t*»ry of Armenia, commencing with the 
earliest times, and goinj' down as far as the year 1272. 
This work is c-oiisidorcd valuable on account of the informa- 
tion about tlui history of the countries bordering npoQi Ar- 
menia, and of the accuracy and criticism shown by the 
author. 

Vahram, a native of Edessa, and secretary to King Leon 
111 . of Cilicia (who reigned from 1*26*) till 12^9), is the 
author of a bhoil history of the Armenian kingdom in 
C'ihcia. A more comprehensive work, on the same subject, 
was written by Sempad, towards, the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

After the fourteenth <*entury, we fiiul Armenian litera- 
ture on its decline. A\ iih tin* e\(*eption of a \aluablc work 
on the history t>f Armenia, by Mi<-bae] C^unnehean, which 
was printed iU \'eni<*e in 17.sri cj vols. 4lo.). we hear of 
feoarcely any work of merit. (See Quaff ro drffa S/o/va Ltd- 
t er aria tii Annf' Ilia y cstesa da S. Soinal. N'eiiiee, 1S29, 
8vo.) 

Ft»r about a hundred years, there has existed at Venice a 
congregation of Armenian niunUs, who arc eonslantly ])iib- 
lishing w’orks on religion, theolugy, literature, and seience, 
Kueh as they think likely to benefit their count r\ men. They 
dwell on the little island of San Lazaro, and eall themselves 
hleUbiUiristes, wliieb name lliey derive from that of their 
founder, Peter Mckbitar, who fixed himsc'lf at X'enice in 
1/17. (See /I brit\f Af'rntmf fd' fhe Mrrhitarisliran Snrirft/y 
foundt'd w) the iAnud o/ S. Lazaro, Hy A](*\andei* (.looch*. 
Venice, 182 j. ‘Ito.) They have a printing-ciilice well stocked 
W'itli Armenian types, formerly i*as1 at Ainstenhiin under 
the directions (»r Lucas Vana!il. M.iiii iiupoiiaiit woiksof 
a gcnoral iiitcrcsi, luue already come IVoiii the Armenian 
pnrssof San Lazaro: one of the latest is an edition, in Anne*- 
liiati anil Latin, of three SVv7//o//e,v of Philo the .Jew, tin* 
(h’eclv original of wliicli is lost. The Armenian text is 
taketi from a MS. written in a.d. I29ii, w'hieh /ohrah dis- 
covered at Li'opol ill Poland, in I7ltl, collated with another 
Cop) made in the year I29s, and found in the lihr.iry of (he 
Armenian patriarch at (’oiistimtinople. 

'Lhe Annciiian (Miri'’tians adopt the Apostolic, the Nicffiin, 
und the Athana^ian <‘n*cils, hnt n*jcct tlic decices of the 
Council of ( halc(‘don, and fid I mv the doctrine of Entych(»i; 
and ol'lhc .MonopIn sit(*s. in admittinir hut onenalure in the 
person of (.'hrist, \i/., tluit he is Chid only: this is, in the 
rite t»l' (heir church, syiidudically c*xpn'SM‘d hy the use of 
red wine, inunixed wilh water, in iht* J.ord‘s Supper. They 
assert that the Iluly (ihost proceeds from the Father ord\, 
wild ai’eordiiigly, in their profession of faith (Sehriider. 
Thrmurus LiniiafV Arniniir(f\ p. 2.) I), is called »/'///7o/* 
J'lhi rt s/anifar SaNct/\ wdiih* the IItd\ CJhost is 

dt\scrihcd as prfu'rdrn.s a Patn\ canssfoitiatis l^atri rt ran- 
I’f/tft. Tlu'V liave the si‘Vi*n saeraiiients of tlic 
l.'atholie chnrch, viz.. Baptism, the Lord's Supper, (’on- 
lirmation, Malnnumy, V«)nse( rati()ii of Priests, ('oiifi*s-iun 
of Sins, and Exlremi*. llnctioii. 'fhey admit the doctrine of 
the Iransuhstanliatiou of the bread and wine used in the 
Lord's Supper, which lliey adinini-,ter under both forms to 
laymen us well as to (‘cidesiiiviies. lliough di*\i:«ting from 
the rile adopted hy oilier (.diri^tian sects, hy di|i}>iiig tlic 
brea<l into the wine. 'J'lu; Armenian elerg\ art* diiided into 
nion:i.stics and .secnlar.s. I’lie former (undt‘r wliicJi class 
are comprised patriarchs, arclihishops, bishop*.-, dtx’lors, 
monks, and hei'inits) livi; in celibacy ; the secular clergy, 
'/. e. the nfllciating priests, are jicrmillctl and adviseil to 
marry. The Armenian Church does not acknowledge the 
upremacy of the l^lpe. It was, at the beginning of tlie 
la-^t century, goviuiieil hy four patriarchs, wlio resided at I 
Ktchiniad/.in, Sis, Aghthamar, ami CJandsasar. The nimi- 
her of their bishops was calculaied to amount, about llie 
same lime, to between fifty and sixty. 

The Armenian CMiriMians have an n*ra of their own, 
according to which they count lhi?ir )ears, and which com- 
incuces wilh the year .0.31 of our i^ion^sian lera. Their 
y<'ar i., a movi*ahh* solar year. (See Ideler, Ijdirbuch dcr 
t 'hrawtliiirn\ p. {see.) 

AHMKNIA(’.\. fSco Apricot and Pruntts.] 

AK.MENTIEIIES. a town in Franco in the department 
du Ni»rd, tdoso upuii the Belgian frontier, and ten miles 
W.N.W. ot l..ille,tho (-apital of the department. It is a neat 
little town oil the ri\er Ly^, the navigation of which con- 


tributes to its trade^ population is x^arioi^ly given at 
(iOOO (Balbi) and 774^, (Malta Brun) persons^ Whose chief 
occupation U spinning llkx, hemp, .and cotton yarn. Some 
trades in woollen and linen cloth, lac^, and leather, is carried 
on : also in bricks* of which great quantities are made in 
the neighbourhood. Armentiiros, when a frontier town of 
Flanders, was of somcMmpdrtance as a place of strength ; 
and suffered much in different contests between tlie French 
and the Fltunings ; hut Upon its capture by lx>uis XIV. in 
Kit) 7 it was dismantled. 60° 41' N. lat., 2° 52 * K. long, of 
(irci nwich. (M. Bmu ; Balbi ; Dictionnaire Universd dr 
la Franrvy AV.) 

ARMKIKR. [See Esquihk.] 

A RM1]J>A, ahracclct, or large ring, for the w'list or arm. 
The w*caring of the Armilla, or bracelet, as an otnament, is 
of very high antitjuity. It occurs in ('Senes is, chap. xxiv. 
22, 23, where Abraham sends his servant to seek a w'ife for 
Isaac. The Amali'kite who slew Saul (2 Sam. i. 10) ‘ took 
the crown that was upon his head, and the bracelet that 
was on his arm,* and brought them to Oavid. 

The Armilla, or bracelet, as a decoration for hotli sexes, 
was perha|)8 the most universal of all ornaments — cominoii 
to almost ev«»ry nation, and far more general than the 
torquesy or eollar for the neck. It was sonietiiiu's worn upon 
the wrist, sonu*liiiies near the shoulder, and ocoasiunully 
upon the ancles. Bartholinns, in his treatise tic ArmiUis 
I ’etcrum, asserts, that it was of such general use as to he 
worn even h\ slaves, when they could obtain pcrmi>sion 
from their masters. This accounts for the great nuin]>cr of 
armilla* which lune been found, of a slender shajie and 
mean fi>nn, in bronze, in ililfereiit countries once possessed 
by tile ILuuans. 

As an ornament of dress, tbe Armilla is frei|ucntly 
spoken of as massive. Idvy (1. i. e. 1 1) says tlie golden 
bracelets of tbe Sabines w’cre of great weight. l\*tronius 
Arbiter (c. (\7) speaks of llie Homan wiimeu as wearing 
brac'elets of six jjoimds and a half, and even <.4' ten poumL' 
weight, thougli (he fact seenis increflil»le. 

It is not, howcNcr, as a mere onumicnt id' dress that we 
are to coiisidiT llie arnnlla; its most im])orl:ini use was as 
a gift of reward. ^'Hlian illist, lil>. i. c. 2J) says the Per- 
sian kings rewarded all ambassadors, whetlier from (Irct'ci^ 
or other nations, with pre.M*nts ofannillip. Plntarch. .\e- 
noplion (Affabas/\\ i. 2 . 27 ), and Ilorodian, all allude to 
them as military or royal gifts. 

Livy, in his account of the iSamnito w^ar (1. x.c. ll), says 
that at Aqiiiloiiia, I*a[)iriiis, who had h(*(‘n engaged in 
\arioiis ser\ice, in llie field, the camp, and tin? city, ga\o 
firtndlf/’ iuu\ coronets of goM to Spuriiis Naiitiiis, loSjiiinus 
Papirius his own nephew, to four centurions, and to a 
wliole hand of the hastali. ^'o thi^ hors^-men also, as a 
r»*ward of valour, he ga\e armilla? and little horns of 
silver. 

3'he gift, of the* ^obfrn armilla, ho\ve\er, was reserved 
peculiarly for the Roman citizen. Pliny s-jys, to auxiliaries 
and slraiigiirs they give gold torques; to iIumi* own citizens 
only silver. But, excUi>ivi* of these, the Roman citizens 
Irave armilhe givtm tht*m, wliich foreigners have not. {Hid, 
1. xwiii. c. 1 U. ) 

Aldus (Jelliiis, in the cleventli chapter ef his dccoud book, 
describing tin* exploits of l><-nf itus, says he was called tlio 
Roman Acliilirs ; that In* had been in more than a hui .i’ed 
.ami Iweiily actions; that he harl never reci'ived a wound in 
the hack, hut that he had five and forty wounds in front; 
and that among his rewards lie had achieved eight golden 
crow'iis, one ohsidional, and three mural crownis; that he bad 
nci'ived eighty-thrci* lr)rques, and more than a hundred 
and sixty armillao. {Nort. Ait. 1, ii. c. 11.) 

Gruter (Inscript, mxcvi. 4) has pre.^icrvcd a monumental 
I insrri]>ti<)n in memory of Liieius Lt?pidius, who had sen ed 
in ditft*rt*nt legions, and received various ariiiilloo, torques, 
and ollu*r ornanienls, as rewards, from the Emperor Vespa- 
siaii. Smetius (ful. Ixxiii. b.) gives another, for a soldier 
upon whom both torques und armilhe hud bec?n bestowed 
by T rajaii . N uTiierous other such inscriptions will bo found ill 
the ditt'erent colleetioiiH. Brissonius has given the formula 
of one of tliesc donations : • [ operator Ic Ar^^enteiii Ar~ 
milliii donat," 

Tlic draconarii, or .si an danl -hearers, w'ore armillm. Sco 
Aintniaiuis Marcellinus (1. \x. c. 4), w'hero tho soldiers 
crown Julian w ith one of them. 

Thew was another use to which the armilla or bracelet 
ivus applied from the lery remotest ages of the world. It 
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was used offering. In the Booilk of Exodus braoelets tions many of the materials for this account of the armilla 
are included isiiuong the free gifts for the tabernacle. have been derived. 

Offerinira of serpentine armilloe^ or torques, were also ARMILLARY SPHERE. The Latin word armilla 
made to iEaculapius. signifies a bracelet, and the artnilUiry sphere is one in which 

Gifts ofarmillW, however, were not confined to the warriors the principal circles uf the heavens are constructed of some 
of Greece and Rome. The practice was as prevalent in the solid material and put together into tlicir relative positions ; 
remoter regions of the north. The fragments which remain thus presenting the appearance of a hollow sphere, of which 
of the compositions of the Scaldic bards iire full of allusions all the surface has been cut away except tho equator^ 
to the gift of bracelets. Snorro Sturleson's History affords ecliptic, coUiros, &(;. This instrument is now more 

ample proof of this. , Hrolf Krake, King of Norway, whose than a toy, the complete sphere being generally preterred 
reign is ascribed to the fifth century, is tnentioiied as be- for the pur|70ses of instructiun ; but in the autient astriimuny, 
stowing them by Saxo Grammaticus. {Hist. Dan, ii. p. 21).) and even so late as the time of Tycho Brah^, an instrument. 
In the Saxon Chronicle, under the year 1)75, the English the simple description of which is, Unit it was the whole or 
Edgar is expressly called beojma beah-j>'j:t* the ht'stowir oj part of an annillary sphere, was cxiensivtdy used in aslro- 
brareletsy the rewardor of heroes ; a terra, indeed, usual as nomical observation. On this jioint we refer the reader to 
an epithet for a great ehiefuiin in most of the Saxon poems. Astuolahk. 

It occurs no where more frequently than in tlic song of the ARMINIANS arc the followers of James Arminius, or 
Traveller, and in the well-known poem of Beowulf. those who are considered to entertain his sentiineiit.s. It 

Nor wem armillro gifts of rtwvard made in person only; does not appear that the conference in which Arminius was 
we fiiul them IVoqucnlly mentioned as legacies in the Saxon engaged at the lime of his death, w'fis productive of any 
wills. In tho will of Brihtric and his wife .Klfswytha (he was good effect upon the stale of party feeling in Holland. Tho 
one? of tho Thanes of Archbishop .^Elfric), preserved in tlie government, liow’ever, were evidently homing towards his 
Textus Roffensis, among thearhclts wliicli formed a legacy side; for in the following year ( IbJU), on Sfuding an ciii- 
to the king, we have a l)racelet of gold of the weight of hassy to France, Uitenhogaert was appointed cluiplain. At 
eight mancuses : and to the (jueen a bracelet of tliirty. In Paris Uilenhogaert had frequent conferences w ith the cele- 
ihe will of Wulfcr, which Ibllow’s the will of Bnhlric in Dr. brntefl J. Casauhon, w'ho was then merscei* of tlie Rojal 
iliekes s Thesaurus, w(* find a legacy of a bracelet uf sixty I-ibrary at Paris, although a Protestant. These conferences 
mancuses, {Dissfirt. p. 51.) sciNtal to stnmgthcn Uilenhogaert in the t>pinions which b.o 

William uf Malmeshiiry informs us. that when Karl had adopted, inasiiiuch as Uasauhon, for the most part, 
Godwin made his peact* with llardiknul, in the \{*ur into, agreed with them. 

he .seiiled it by a magnificent present — a ship, whose ^lern In the mean time, during the absence <d‘ Uitenhogacrl in 
was ricdily ornamentcil witli gold; and witliin it, eighty IfilO, the disputes went on in Holland with increasing ^io- 
soleliers, each eltilhed in the most sumptuous Imhilimenls of lenee. They had now spread so wideU that nearly all the 
w'ar, with armilho of pure gold on both arms, eu»*h weighing eountrv were CMi'.!ag<-d in tln:m, < lei‘gyineii and launcii. (lie 
sixteen ounces. (W. Maliucsh. edit. Fraiicof. UitU, 1. in p. Icarnctl and unh'arnccl. A large niajunty of the clergy and 
77.) Tlie sanKMvriler (p. 1 02), desenhing the manners aiifl leading religious men ailoptiMl the sculiimints of Goiu.ir. 
ciKtouis of the English in KJtifi, upon the conqueror s af' and cspous(‘d liis c.iiiso. I'he Arininiaii jiarty, fearing lhal 
rival, says Ihtar arms wen* laden with golden hracL'lcts: matters wouM **oiije to extremities, and tiiat tlicir jiarty 
“ J/v///V//.nw/^^/yvv hrachiis oiierali.” migdit be crushed, drew up a representation of their si'iiti- 

Ariigrim Iona'*, in his work on Iceland, speaking of the iiieiits, which was presented to the Stattis-gencral, and was 
jiagan rites whiidi were u^cd in tlm chitd temple of southern nann*d hy its authors Hctnonstuttin, or Remonstrantie, that 
Tcelaud, in the isle of Ixialiirncs, descrihes an armilki of is. Remonstrance. Tliis gave rise to the name Kemonsirauts, 
Ivveiity ounces weight, which was kiq»t Ujion the altar, ami by which the jiarty has been usually called on tlie conti- 
wliicli, b(Mug sprinkled Wit h t he bhiod of \ ictims, was louelied nent of Europe', iVoiii that lime to the jU’esent. 'I he Wh-slevan 
hv those W'iio took any '^oUnuii oath. He says it was either Methodists call themselves Anniuiaiis, and iheir m.iga/nie 
of silver, or silver and l»ra>s mixtid. ( /At. Jshimt. ajipcared forim'rly under tlie title of Ihi' Ariuiniaii Maga/inc. 

]. r. p. He aiUIs, that for tins purpose it was worn upon Rkmonstu ants ; Olokn Haknkvemi : (imunrs; 

tiie .luflge's iirni during trials, (//z/f/. p. 70.) Ddut: KiMsiTiri us : IhxiKiniANN ; Hkinsu ^.] 

Then? is a pa^nago in the Saxon idininicle, under the .A R.Ml'N I US. .Janies Anoinins (called i.i I.atiu ,hi- 

yi'ar v ;«i, which nUei s to a ccri'inony not altogether imliUe | eohu^ Arminius, and in Dutch .hu-oli llernianin, vim 
the practice in hadand. It says, that when the Danes made Hariuine, i»r Ilarmeiisen) was bi>rn in J5<i0, at Oudevvater, 
their peace with tlu! English Alfred, ill \Van*liani m Wessex, a siiiall hut pleasant an«l thriving v iUag«? in S<nith Holland, 
they gave him the nobh'st among t!u*ni as ho’-tage>, and His father died while lu; was an infant. It hajin»*ned, 
swore oaths to him upon the holy Izraci'let. however, that then* was at Oudevvater a priest called Tlieo- 

Armilhe, as vve learn from Barlholiuus, were soinetimes dore Emiluis, distiugiiislu'il fm* ermlition ami piety, win* 
marriage presents. Virgins, it ajipears, did mzt U'^iially had fursakeii the RtunisU e.lnireh, and had tamgrated from 
wear them. ( /Jz? zi/v/////. / VV. ]i. 7d.) From zlill’ereiif passages pl.u'e to place in order te* av(/id its perse<*ution. Mov ed 
in the Roman elassies, vve learn that they won* sonietimi's hy conqiassion for the imligeiit eomhtion of Arnimms, 
givam as hirth-day presents. Blaeed among treasures, tln*n* I'huilius took him under his rare, iMstru'‘ted him in lla* 
was a superstition that an arniilla waiulil augment them, learned languages, and ineuleated frequent le.^soiis of prai’- 
Lovers thought them ellicaeious ; and ivory armillix* were tieal pietv. He became so iiitere.sled in tlio extraordinary 
used in the euro of epilepsy. See other superstitions in tahmls ami rapid iniprov ernent of his young pUjiil, that he 
Pliny. (///*'/. iVu/. od. Harduini, loin. ii. II; 472, It); etinliiuied his education iintd lie was siidieieiitly advanced 

5.}1, 22.) Arinillifi are still used as playthings for children, in his studies to lie sen! to .i university. It ajqiears that 
Among the artieh's vvhieh from time to lime have been some time ladore his death Kmiliii.’^ .had remove<l to L'treidit 
turned iq» in the hog.s of Ireland, arinillte of gold have not willi his pupil ; and there lie chod, U*.,ving the v'ling Ar- 
heen the least numerous. Some \ ears ago, several m this niiiiius without any means of siqiport. Soon after this event, 
nietal, of ditVei'cnt sizes, were foiiml under Heaehy Head in however, the )oulli obtained a sec*ond patron in Rudolph 
Sunsex, amongst the chalk which the tide hacl uml rniined. Snell, a native of Holland, vvhuoii aee«nmt of the incursion of 
Two or three of these are still preserved in Mr. l\iyne tho Spaniards had been obliged to quit his residenee at Mar- 
Kuight’s collection of bronzes. burg m Hes^e. Snell was Imnself distinguished for his knovv- 

The Hamilton, Tow nley, ami Kniglit eollcetions of an- ledge of the mathematics. He soon reluniuil to Hchse, aeeom- 
tiqiiities, in the British ISIiiseuin, eoiiluiu arinilhn in gieat panied hy his \oung inipil ; hut he had scarcely arrived there 
(juautilios, and of almost o\ery variety of form, in gohl, in before new s came lhal the Spaniards had taken Oudewater, 
silver, and in bronze. See the Hamilton Room, Case Cs ; burnt it, and rnas.saered all the inbabitant.s. Arminius set out 
Mr. Knight's e.ollee.tion, Case 8; and the Hamilton and immediately for his native place : on his arrival, ho found it 
other gems. aheap of ruins; every house was burnt, and his inother, 

In vol. xii. of the Arrhffoht^ia, pi. li., a bronze armilla sister, brother, relation.s, and nearly all Ins fellow-townsmen, 

is engraved, found upon the wrist of a full-sized skeleton at murdered. He returned immodi itely to Hesse, performing 
AVestwang Field in the East Riding of Yorkshire. See tho whole journey on fool. Here, howevt*!*, he did not staV 
also, in the Slime work (vol. xxii. p. 2S5) some observations long. News reached him that tho University of Le>dcii 
upon an antient bracelet of bronze, found on the sand-hills had been founded by the prine.c of Orange, on vvhirii ho 
of Altyre on the coast of Murrav shire ; from these observa- set out once more for Holland, and at first repaired to Rot- 
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terilnni, then an as)lum for the suryivinj? sufferers at Oude- 
\rator, and alsi* i;>r many refiiget-s from Aiiisterdttin. 

At llj)itordani, tVter Bfi liiis, the father of P. Bertius who 
aHerwiirds wr.^te the funeral euloi^y of Arnhnius, was per- 
Kuiuh d to re<*t‘iN e liim into his own family ; and he afterwards 
Si nt him, with his sou P. 15erlius, to the University of Jxjydcii. 
Ui •re yoimjx Berlins was the constant conif3auion of Arhiinius', 
mIioiu he deserihes as exieedinsly devoted to literary pur- 
suits. Anninius cultivated the study id* poetry, niatheinatics, 
and ])hilosop\iy, and heeauie the ornaineiit and <‘xatnple of 
the ahole class to which he holon^xcd. His principal in- 
struclf;' in theology was Uambert Daiueus, who h;ul laujjht 
at Gv.i\eva, and was distin}:jiushcd by his kno\\lcdfj;e of tlio 
Christian fathers and the Si•hola^ti^ divines. 

After remaining at Leylen about si\ years, llio senate of 
Auisterilani, bciiiLr mi>vcJ In I ho iiiyh ivpulatii>n lljr brilliant 
talents ainl i‘Xti"ionlinary ap])lu atioii which Anninius had 
ac-(juin?d, mmiI him in l oSi, at tlieir own expense, lo(Jene\a, 
then tlie ijiiarters i)f the refonned CaUinistic churches. 
Here ho enjo\ed the instruction of the celebrated Beza, tin? 
friend ami succi*ss()r of Calvin, in the famous theological 
si’hool id’ Cieneva. But he soon created a ])n’judii*e against 
iiiniself anionc; the leading; men in tliis scho-d on account 
of his i'nihnsiast'ie attjichiiicnt to thi' phiU»so])hY of Kanum, 
\^hich he taufilit to his fellow -students in pri\ale, and which 
he boldly and zealovwly (lefended in pnhlic. The ]diilosopii\ 
of Aristotle* was at that time coiisidereil as the ^uiniult id' 
peiTeclioii, not only at (h-m-va, hut in all the m IiooIs and 
nniseiVities of Kiirope. The of llamus were oppo‘>ed 

to this p!nl()se.])h> ; and 'd i-oursc Ariiiinins, who a|)peared 
as a zealous ad\oeat»' for the opinions of ITanius, i i.uhl not 
e\[M*c! to meet with tin* a\)]a*(d)at ion of the in-l riicttiis, at 
(iciievji. Accnnliiiiily lie was soon ohlioi’d to ipiil I la* 
j)!ac(’. and lie inimechatt 1\ rep. lin'd to Basle, wIutc .I:ic«il> 
Cr\ ini was tlieii a di.sfinoni.died teacher. Here he won 
so ni'ii h applause and ;Mlinir.ilion hy hI^ attainments ami 
desoti'.lncss to study, that lie wa'. speedily idVen il a docl.-rale 
in theul i^v !'> the ihcoloeical ficiilts at Basle, heinif at lhal 
lime enls tweniN twn yiai'.i of aee. This, Imwexcr, he de- 
clined, deeming; liim-ell’ loo yoimg to he made t!io suliject 
id’smdi an honour. 

'I’Le commotion exciled at C!cne\a h\ hi-. op[‘o.-,ilion to the 
phdo^ophi of Aii -totl *.- .:i heo.iu to Niih.side in his ah^eiice, 

111 l.‘).s.{ he reluriu''! to (leiieva. Ili.-^ own fcidiiiLis were 
now <';ri'!il 1\ mo<lrral- il on (lie .‘'iihject of Kainiis’s nliilosopliy , 
and he ajipe.ir'. to have l!\. d in 1 rainpiillit y duriiiL^ Ins ^ec.)nd 
rohleiice al (ieiiesa. Ilow' lon<^- he remained here duriii'i' 
hi^ >eeou»l r.-sideiwo i-. Uut well ascis’l aim'd : hut as he 
reiunied to (M-ni va in 1. and went into Italy in 
il >ei*nis [vn»lKihli.- lii:.it hi'* w:m ahout three years. 

lie was attiMelcd to llal_\ hy the idiilo^ophic fame of 
Jaini's Z-.dr.u’ell a of B.ulu.i, whither he went, altindi'd by 
ii voinej: Hollander, his eoimlanl companion. Al’ier lie.irinLi 
a Ion:-*:'* of 1* eiuns, he tr.ividled lluDueh Ilalv, vi.->iled 
Home, llii'ii retinned to (Ii*ne\a fiw a siiui’t lime, and soon 
after to Holland. While on his travels, he and hi^ companion 
carrii'd '.vilh them a ( hceU Te^l ament ami a Hebrew l*saller, 
which they read daily, in their c\crci'>c'. of devotion. In 
l.jsT Arminins returned to lloll.imi, and on repairmir to 
Arnslenlaia he found that report liad been circulated tlicie 
jircatly to his di^advaulajn’i ri'spoe! iin^; his i'u vsiuriihli* \ ii*w s 
of the H.'iiiuii t’alholic rcluzion. Aiuon^- other lhiiu>, it 
was saitl tliat ho had ki^j-ed tlic' I’a'Iic s feet : that he was 
intimate with .lesuils : that lie was introduced to (.'ardiiial 
BvIl.inniiU! ; and that he had ivimuiiei-d the i*rote>laul 
reli'.rl')n. All this was entirely false. 

Armimus found his patrons at .\iii/.lcrdam cold and siis- 
]»icious when he first reinrned. He suceei*ded, howevi r, in 
sali-fvin'v thetvi that he had been slandered, ami he soon 
i*'< eiveil an invitation as minister in one of the ehiirehe* at 
Am.-ienlani, over which he was placed in I.jSS, bi'inj' then 
tw'MityeiL'ht years of aoo. On his return froiii Ilal\ he 
h id passed throii.rh Ccneva, where Beza o^ve him a letter 
to his patrons, in whicii he sjieaUs hi;i:hlv of him a.*% ‘aniiiio 
•.id faciemlnm oflicinm optime eA>m])aralns, si Domino Deo 
i ho erct i]isius uli ad opus siuuu in eeelesia .sua minis- 
1 r 

Ar.ao.iu^ non heeame exceediuiily popular as a preacher 
at Am ti r l.ini, I ! ts sweet and sonorous v oicc, his manner, 
his .u'tl our, lii s di^i iiejui dicd talents, ami finished edueation, 
all coiiihmed to oive luin extensive popularity and inltmmce. 
The rumours which had been set alloat com:tM'ninj .5 his in- 
clination towards CatliuUcism gradually died away, and all 


classes of men extolling his tal<$nts ns a preacher 

and a pastor. ■%. ' ^ 

Volkerts Coorhhart, a man of distinguished talents and 
learning, wlio lived at this lime at Amsterdam, was .stiHinply 
o])posed to tho doctrino of predestination us held at Geneva 
and ill HolBmd, and had written much against it. Two 
ministers at Doltlt, Ardhld Cornelius and Bonier Duiitoklok, 
had undertaken, in conf(?renco and hy writing, to oppose 
Cooriihart. In order to dii ibis, however, us they thouglif 
to the best advantage, they had relin(|iiished the viow.^ oi' 
Cahill tind Be^a in respect to the decretum abfsoli/tum, vi/. 
tile dAulrinc that the decree of election and rcpnihaliou 
prci'cdcd all respect tA> the lull of man and to his obedience 
or ilisohedience, * This is what has sin(‘e been called supra- 
liipsiiri-aiism. On the other hand, tho minhiavs at Dellt 
niainlaiiU'cl, not only that God in his decree regaixled iimii 
as eroaled. hut also that ho had respect to his lapsed n n- 
<htion. l'hi> is what h.is j-im e hi'i ii called sublapsariani-m. 
The work wliieli the Dellt ministers ])ublished at this liuu', 
oniith'd ‘ Aimvvor to .some Arginni’iits of (’ftlvin ami Bc/.i 
oil the subject of HredeslinatiA)ii,' first gave rise t** tlo* <* 
(leiiomiiuit iiiiis in tlu* Chiistian ehureh. Idle hook offi.i: 
Delft minister-*, <-ontaining strietures on the snpi 
riaiiisin of Calvin and Be/a, was sent hy il.s authors |.i 
Marlin l.ydiiis. then ]'iole.ssor of theology al Ci aiiecker. 
lie wa.s (lissiit isfied witli it ; hiil instead of undertiikiii.” ? ■ 
an.swer ii hiiuself, he solieiled Anninius to defi-ud . : 
le.ielier, Beza. This .\rminius was at first inclined I .■ 
do: hut. alter a ihonaigli peru^.iil of the answer, he 
jieiideil lijs ])tirj)o.-e, as his nuiid had hei-ii filled, hy l’ e 
perusal «»f the iu»ok, with dAfiihls (tr diirumllii’s in reganl l ) 
.-'•hie ]»i)sitions <»f Ihv.a ami Calv ill. lii CiO? Aniiimus o- 
paired to Levdi'ii, to eimCerwilh I he et lehrated I*\.JuiUii', 
who was tin II prol'es«,or «if theologv there, dhe v*' ult "I 
I tlii'. was a long ainl ainieahle ('oiTes[>onflenee on the ‘•tihie. i 
oi’ dri'ix'cs, ueeess-iiv, liheitv, ^s»e., which is pnhli'-heil in lin' 
work, of .Vriiiiniiis. .Innuis treated these .-uhjeels with 
inildness ami g real ahililv , hut he diil not salisl’v the .scruph ^ 
of hi «. friend. 

I iliwihogaert, ’’ v erv popular and alile minister, at t h is ( uiu' 
ri'-id«.'Ul al the J ! ague, was known to sv lupalhi/.e in mMiI i- 
nieiit and feelings w it h Anninius. To him Anniiiiu.s wrote, 
h. src-eliing' him It) a.'si^l in the I'xaniinatioii of the dillieiilt 
!|iies|ioii.s in which lie was engaged. Uiteubogaerl, as 
appi-ars by the secpiel, entei'c-d uariiilv inlo IiIm views. 

In 1 .V .\rminins wrote his ‘ Kxaiiien Modest nm Lihelli 
l^i'i kiii.sii, H.,* or his examimitlou of a treatise in di-fi nc(^ 
of pn ile^linatioii, which Perkins, an Knglishman, hacl piih- 
li.^hed umim'thu title of ‘ Aruiilla Auri'a.’ In ir>iUJ ^Vriiiiiiiii'i 
lud his frie nd C it enhogaerl endeavoured to move the stales 
of Ilollami 1o order a nc.v translation of Iho Bible to he 
made hv that exeelleiit scholar l^vusius. But in this they 
failed, owing to a strong suspicion entertained hy many of 
ll.e i lergv, that they were aiming at. the overthrow of the 
opilfmiis then ]jre\ailiu‘; iii the ehurelms of Holland. 

Ill ir»(U) .\nniniu.’. opposccl lho:-e of his brethren who were 
urging an annual subscription of all tlie ininistiTS to the 
cre ed ami eatechism cjftlu' clinrehe.s in Holland. In Hi(J2 
Ihf plague lu.ide dre.idliil ravage.^ in this country, and par- 
licuiariv at Amsterdam. Armiiiiiis is said lo have di.stin- 
•Miished hlm.self en atly hy his attention find kimlness to 
ihesa-kaiid to tlio.se wl.o h»sl tlieir friends. During thi.s 
pi. cue F. .luiiiu* and I.. Trelcalius, professors of divinity 
at CevclA-n. (l.eil, aiicl the enralors of tho university in IfiO.'! 
elected Arminins to fill the place of.lnnius. It was only 
!)V the inlerjio.-ilioii of the eiinitors at Leyden and of the 
k ading men iii the gov erntm-nt (*f the slates, that tho synod 
at Amsterdam could he persuaded to allow Anninius to 
leav e his eliurc h at Amstenhim ; a fact which strongly marks 
the atlachim ut of the people to their minister. 

It is said, llial K. Goniar, a distinguished profos.sor of 
ihetdogy in Leyilen at this time, was opposed to the election 
of Arminins. " Soon after the new proressotf entered on hi.s 
ollice, he ami his eolleagm.- (Jomar were brought to a 
IVieiuilY eonfcrciiee, in wliich Anninius explained himself 
so plainly and fully against tlie doctrines of Pelagins, that 
(iomar profes.sed to he satisfied. But during the next year 
Arminins delivered a lecture *»n predestination, iu which ho 
maintained tlnit God had eternally decreed to save believers 
and to punish the inipi'nil«?nt ; tho cme to the praise of his 
glorious graci*, the other in order to tlisplay ins power and 

• Ttw name (jrrur.s in v.iiiouH fornix. l'Ui*iUM>(fai*rl, L’iit*nlK>jfaiirt.&c.— Wo 
liuvc tlKit ortlu}{;ruiiliy whu:h uccui'm ia Mime old Dutch Ixxikii. 
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his indignation atfainat sin. Anninittf^;4oubtless meant that This articli^ is abrid^^cd from Ibo Bihliml Repository An- 
Ot»d'1iad rospeot in his decree to th^ belief of the one and dover (Now England), 183U pp. 22«-:i08. See also, 
the unlielief of the other. Gomar openly attacked this lec- 1. Jacobi Arm iuil Opera Theolngicut Lngd. Eat. ie29, 
turo; Arminiiis replied; and thus commenced a dispiUo small quarto. To this is pro 11 xed Petrus Bert ius, J3e Vita 
which has not yet subsided, Gomar carried it on actively ct Obitii J. Arminii, 

during the rest of his life. The students of the university 2. Tlio works of James Arniinins, D.D., formerly pro- 
soon hccanic engaged in it, and were divided; a part held fessor of divinity in the University of Le>(len, trsinslated 

with Gomar, but the majority with Arminius, whoso lecture- from the Latin, to whw-h are added Braiidt's life of the 
rt)Oui was always crowded. author with consukTable iiugincnVatinns ; inimcrous c'Xtraets 

This state of things very naturally took hold of the public from his private letters ; a c urious uii<l authentic aei! of 
sympathies. The ministers of the Gtjspel became divided, the synod of Dort and its proceedings : sevorjil iiilere^nng 
as well as the students of the university; but the majority notices of the progress of his theological opinions in (Jrcat 
appear to have taken the side of Gomar and to have blamed Britain and on the Continent. By James Nudiol"!, untliDr 
Arminius. As tlic contest went on, the teachers of religion of Cahinism and Arininianism coinparc«l in ilu ir Ih incqih s 
began first to dispute, then to preach and write against and Tendency. Volumes 1 and 2 : Lntidon, IjsJj and J^'2S. 
each other, until all Holland was in a state ofrelighms war. .*>. Bayle, Hictionnain? Historit|Ui?et t-riti(nu*, tome 1, 1 7;t0. 

Ill 1601 sorao theses of Arminius on the divinity of Clirhit 4. Supplement an Diclionnaire do M. Baylc, jiar J. (.^ 

c.ceiisioned him now trouble. The matter ndated to the Chaufcssie, tome 1, 17.>0. 

epithet f/ero^ftoc 08 applied to (Christ. Arminius ox])laiiii*d T), Scliroi*cUb, C'liri ^tlielie Kircliengcsehiehle soil der 
it according to the Nieene in whi<-h the term occurs, Ibd’ormation, Tlu'il V. l.sor». 

Vinij (Jod of rt'ri/ God. llis opponents gave it the contrary <*»• lli^loiro. nbr»''-^'ec de la Ut formatiou di-s Pays Bas, Ira- 
inbjrpretation, that is, * On<i wln^ is God ofhhnself, and has tluite do Ifollandnis de (h'ranl IhMiuli, .‘Mol, l*Jnir>, 1726. 
his osMOico from himself and not from the Father,* | 7. Acta S) nodi Natiumilis Dordri'chti habit;e, t<» which 

In 1607 the ininislers of Gondii published a cat<*chism, is ap])c;nded the .hidi«‘i.‘i Theoloizonim lOxieiMnini, \vh(» were 
whii h for till* most, part was expresst'd in tlu* language of present at the synod : Dort, 1620. pvihli'-hed imdrrllu- diiiM*- 
Seriptiire, and was intended to be simple and hrief. .Armi- fion of the s\nod. Also D. Meiiisii ad lo rle-sias, 

nius was accused of ia\oiiring this ealef’hism. whieli, it was a narrative eoneerning .Arminius and bis party, pnd’ixi d 
averred, would open the llood-gates to all niamier of error, to the A<*ta Synodi 

All these ot’cuiTeiu’t's sewed to increase the (*\eitement in H. Sim. F.pis«*t)pii ()p« ra Thooloiiit'a, Goodie, 166."), 2 

Holland. This linally rose so high that the Slates-geiierid tom. f'ol., in whii-h are eontained many pir<<‘s oi' an bi ao- 

wen* called upon by Arminins aiul iTltL-nbogaert to convoki* 1 rical nature respeeting tlu* Ut*iiiuiis1 rants, 

a general synod, before whieli Arminius might defend Inni- ) 1>. J. Halesii F]iis!iil;e, li'tler^ of .John I? ilo^, di lO- 

self. Thu suprmiu* c«)iirt adinilieil .Arminius and Gomar to ' Iain to the Knglish einbass) at the Hagu''. and pabli-liod 

.1 eonft'rence b<*fore tbt'iii, and tlie result was, that this originally in longlisli in tlie‘(o)l<len lk*inani*» ni 

council infoiniod tlie Slates general that tin* disj)ute‘^ bo- iiionu*rablo .biliii Halos of Kt >n 1 (..vi, if,, q'|, . 

tweon tiu! [)arti('« wero on intrieal<* pffinis of lii llo or no im- ' Lnt in editi - *m (nale*'n Fpi^rolie) wa'- piibli-liefi b\ 
p M’tanee: and that, with n'spis't to them, a man might be- ^ al Hamburgh in 172 1. and i*. }»i\-faeod by ab.ml jr-o p.o.«*> 
liovi* <‘ilhor one way or tin* oiIkm* withniil forfoilmg lii^ failli conc<*rnmg the s\nod of Dort ami the hfo oi' Halo-, 
or injuring the cbundi {so/nf f,dt* rt .sa/rii rrrl.siti). The | Hi. (.'alvini'tn and Aniiimani^m eomparod m thon* }»rin- 
Slale>-general enpunefl the ])arlies to «lrop llu'ir di-'pnto^, riplo*, ami lomlenev, by .laim's Na bob, Ijondnit. 1^:11. oi 
ami to teach mdlnng against 1 lie <Teod or the ealoelll‘^m. tA«j miIimih'', s\o. 'I’lnN Iinpoilanl work gives t in.- fnllost. 
The attempt of t In.' govorniiiont to pnl a stop to ilie dis- iiil'orioation on tlie d.»cli iif', of A rniinins. 

])iites conoerning religion, allhongli w <‘ll-meant, w :i - ontir-'Iv I .V KM I. NITS. [See lliiniANN.J 

imsiieeessful. Arniinius and Gomar still carrie«l on llioir ' AIv.MI.FW a obapoliy in the jiarisli aial b ■!.•!, "b 

theologieal warfare : tlu* st mlonts f>f I be nnivoV'-ii \ , f*!’ eour-.o, . l.ei-ds. [See |.Ki‘:ns J 

followed their exampli*, and minivers lliroiigli tlie counir} , I A K MD'R It ‘ A, A RMi Mvl(_ .1*] ClVri'.XJ Fs, ili/' i-ir,;** 
Jiiid, fmallvi private imli\ idnals, beranio dei'ply ongagofl, on ' giv'-ii, in tlu* linn* of (.’iV''ar, t»* tlu* inaialnm' d.-lri i- -f 
om* side or the other, in this contest. iC’i'llie (Janl, .‘-ilnated between the niontli of ijp- 1 

In tlu) same year, 160S, Arminins wa.-; siunimnied |»y (I.eirr) and that ol‘ tlu* Sefiuaii.'. '.Seme): lla‘* wutl i- dv*- 

tlie Stale.S-gem*ral to appear befon* them at the Hague, li^ed fr')m tin* Celtic, nr whir!) ine.m-. ‘luar i!:i' 

and give them an account of his '-enliiiients. 'I’his lu* flid "ea." Tiial tra<*t fif country wa- occupied b\ s<'Veral ii. 
in llis famous ‘ Deolarafio,’ published in bis works. J be j llu* \ ein'ii, (_).-isniii, (.‘uri'isoliles, Klii"lnnes, Cab le;, iv -., 

Nlates-gemM’al, as ;i bo<ly, wcie at this time inrlinnl to j who fnnm*d a >ort of coiifederacN . 'riieir towns anil I r- 

lavour Arminius. But the dist)ub*s eonlinuing with in Ire^'^e^ wa*re built along the roast, and lbe\ b »d a .- e-j- 
ereasod violence, in the next year ( 1 6(l?)) lhe\ sunnnoieTl . «leial)le licet, with wlii'b tlir> rariie<l on an inteironr- e 
Arminins and Gomar befort* Ibeiii once inori*, each arriJin- ' with the f)p]u.)-ile coast fif Bnt.iin. Being -nb lm d f.\ i].,* 
paiiied by four ininislers of his ow n party, in order 1 liai 1 liev j ii'unans, after ropeateil struggles, tlr-v lonncfl pait of 
might hold anutlu'r conference in their t»resence. Tin*-, was llu* tirovince called l/.igdnin'nsi.s Seennda, wliicli was allt :• 
soon interrupted by the su’kness of Arminius. Gomar ami ward.-, subdiv ided into Seennda ami rerlia: tin* mantnne 
llis fri<?nds insisted on a general synoil, knowing that they •ii''tncts of Ibispnnince wi*r(! stGnl .Innnrtraiius h'm/itx, 
Inul a uiajfirity of the clergy on llieir side. Uitenbogaerl, ami nearly eorrespomliMl in extent to tin* modern French 
the special friend of Ariuniiiis, w ho wa-, ]iresent as oin' nf pro\iin't's of Britanny and Normandy. (D Anvilie- 
llis assistants, W'.'irned the Slatifs against being pnjndiced dn ! anruomr (.inulr,) IMa.xiimis, a Rtnimn ritlicer, liaviiig 
by the violence and the lunnher of the ojiponeiits fit' Anni- r(’Volted with tin* legions of Britain against the bhnperor 
nius. He cxpress<*d an (‘Utire willingness to liaxe a general Gratian, A.f>. .'bs.t, passerl into Gan! v uh two legmns ami 
svnod; he only remarked, as Bi*za «>nee said, that In* did a large number of inlanders, among whom was one (.'ona.ii 
not wish Satan to he the president of it. Mei iadf’c, a chieftain from the south of Scotland, to wlimn 

In tUo mean time Arminius du d, oil the 1 Otli of October, Maximus assigned tin* gmeinincnt of Armorica, whi(di 
IGO!). His last sickness was exceedingly severe. Kxlian->tcd appears to have included the iin>d<*Mi provinces of Britanny 
by the fatigues of body and mind which bo had umlergone and western Normand>. '^I'lns is tlio first recorded emigra- 
during tbo many 3"car.s of bis theological warfare, deeply lion of Britons into that prm ince, w liicb was followed bv 
wounded by the* ill-reports which the heal of dispuu? had others, as Ah'riadcc, having obtaim*d the coiitlrnnUiou lif 
engendered and zeal against him had extensively cir<*u- his go\cinim*nt from Theodosius, afli'i* the deall of JVlaxi- 
laled, he fell under a com pi ieal ion of diseases — fever, cough, mns, imlnc<-d many of his <*ountr} men to come and setllo. 
atrophy, and arthritis. It is said, that iiotwilhsianding all under his prolei*tioii. 

his sutfi*rings he died with great calmness and resignation. In the mid»ik* of the fifth century, thousands of Britons, 
lamenting the evils to which the Glimdi had been e\i>osed, driven fnmi their naliM* country hy tin* incursions of the 
and eann*»tly praying for her jicaci? and pr()‘'pi*rity. In bis Pilits from the. north, erossi'd the channel, and sought 
last will, made on his deal h-hed, he solemnly testifies that refuge among their count rMnen in Arinoriea. That couiiirv, 
he had, with simplicity and sincerity of heart, endeavoured left unprotected hy the Koinau emperors, had eret t. d itself 
to illscover the truth l>,) sean hing the Scriptures, and that into iin iiuh*pendi nt state, under the go\ernnicnt of Go 
he had never preacheil or taught uiiytluug which he did nan s doscemlanls, and, favoured by its situatam, Imd 
not believe to be contained in tliein.. repelled the attacks uf the uorlheru tribes, w lio de> asliilod 
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tho rest of Gaul. Tlu’ ships of Avniorioa carried on a con- ] 
siaovublo trrtfli* in thoso liiiios, imd the etiiintry seonis to j 
have iiltuinod a vemarkable degree of prosiierity amidst the • 
..i iieral des datioii of the west of Europe. Tim ( hnstiau , 
rt lii'ioii \va.s iMilv propagated in Arniorieii: Eisho])s of 
Di»r Quiinper, and Vaiincs, are recorded at the end of the 
fourtli century, and the old annals of the country liave pre- 
served the memory of nunieious .saints, whose Celtic- names 
are little known to the rest of the world. 

Ficbh emigrations continuing to pour in from llntain, 
the British po])ulatiun seems in a great tneasure ti> have 
disphu^id, near the coast at least, the uvigiual iuhahitauts, 
who withdrew to the interior districts; and from this cir- 
cumstance the country began to Vie called Bretaigne or 
'IBretugno, and the ]iet>ple Bretons. The? council ot Tours, 
held in r)(»7, in one of it's canons makes a distinction between 
the Breton and the Homan inhabitants of Armorica. The 
successors of (vOinin Nvere styled (\mnts of Bretagne. The 
French hisiorians have said that they did homage to Clovis, 
king of the Franks, as their sovereign; but this appears 
doubtful. At all c\euts. their vas.salage must have bt;en 
iiKM-ely nominal, as we find them acting as independent 
juinees, and frefiueetly at war with Clovis s successors, until 
the country was fi ally snhdne<l by Charlemagne. The 
name of Armorica h«d long before this event been supcrsedeil 
by that of Bretagne, under which name it again became 
a" separate duch\, with only a nominal dependema? on the 
crown of France. [Hw Bultagne ; J)aru, llisiuirr do 

AHMOUR is a term generally applicable to any defeu- 
hIyo habit, used to jirotcet the person of the wearer from the 
attack of an eiimiiy. The English word for it in the aggre- 
gate, in till' fifti'cnlh and sivteenlU centurii's, was harness. 

Among tho more civilized antieiit nations, brass, iron, 
.Tiid other metals, were preferretl for its fabrication ; and in 
the time of Asiatic inagniliecnefN even gold was not spared. 
Herodotus (vii. 71) say.s that the; Libyans who assisted 
Xerxe?^ in the great army wort' leather arinonr, or prohahly 
.-kins only is meant; of which iiiatt'rial, iie addsdi. i. 71), 
I’lie ariiioiir of the antionl l*t*rsians also w;'.-. composed. 

Bui foi li'uj earliest memorials of annoiir we must look to 
the sa'Tt'tl writings, wliere wo tiiul the shield, the helmet, 
and the hn'ast'phitc* used by the Israelites. (Ldialh of (iatli 
n Sam. x\ii. ti) wore grea\e^ ti> tlidend the legs, which 
alv) worn by the w arriors of other Asiatic nations: and, 
at llic sicu’c of Tn)\, by the (ln;cians in general. Homer's 
< pithcl irwvnn'dty:' \\aiui (tho w cll-gre:e. (‘d Aeluei) is fami- 
Ihir to every classieal reader. His tle.scriptioii ofthe thorax or 
hieast plate of Agamemnon, at the beginning ofthe eleventh 
ho ik of llm ///i/f/, shows that det'oraled armour wais ii.scd at 
this early tierioil. The same coiirdusioii billows as a inattei* 
of I'ourse from the description of tho shield of Achilles, and 
it provc.^ that occasionally great pains and skill were cm- 
]>lo\ed 111 decorating armour. The goldi*n annonrof(51au- 
cus (///.«/, vi. ‘Ji:Ui) is slated to he worth a hundred oxen. 
Among the Fgyi»tians, armour of metal was con fined to 
kings ^aml iiuhrcs : the helmet of Fsainmcticlms was of 
brass: tho common soldiery wore quilted linen tor helmets, 
and carri<;d large wooilen .shiidds. (Xenophon, Anah, i. 8.) 
The hn'ast-plale which Amasis sent to Atheiuea (Minerva) 
at Lindos was made of linen, on which tlguros of animals 
were woven; tho ornamental parts were of cot I on -thread 
and gold. (Herod, iii. 47.) As to (hvek armour, several 
specimens of the helmet and cuirass occur upon the frieze 
of tho Elgin marbles; in one instance (.'ilah ;)1) we^ 
a scaled cuirass richlv ornamented. In the bronzes ot Siris, 
purchased from M. Bn‘indsled thr tin; British Museum, the 
warriors have helmets and shiebls only. Oiu; has a round, 
the other an oval shield: their bodies are imclollu-d. 

The Cfimplete Homan armour consi>ted of ihe liclmct, 
shii'ld, lorica, and greaves. The lorica was originally ol 
leather, as we learn from Vavro; in the time of Servius 
Tullius, according to l.ivy, tho whole of the Roman body 
avuuiur was of brass. The laiiiinated lorica was heavy. 
'Taritus {first, lib. i.) informs ns, that its weight was 
made a subject <4* complainl by some of ilu; soldiers in 
the tune of'tJalha: and the i-mperor himself, in liis obi 
age, loimd the weight of his cuirass loo much for his feeble 
frame, hl». i. c. :t5.) The Roman lorica was fre- 

(jiiently f'uriehed on the ahdoim*n with embossed rigiu*es, 
on the breast with a Gorgon’s head by way <4’ amulet, 
on the slnudder-plales with scrolls of IhundcrboUa, and on 
the leather border w Inch covered tho tops of the luiuhrc- 


quius (or pendent flaps) with lions* lieads ; nml these wepp 
binned i4‘the precious metals. Each Roman legion had yu 
ow n <lev b’e marked upon its shields. In the time of Tra]:Mi, 
as is c'Xemplified in the armour n iirosentod upon his i (,l 
lunin, the lorica was shortened, Ik iig cut straight imiumI 
above the hips. A bronze breast and hack plate of this W\\u\ 
are preserved in the British Musenio,upoii the fnmt nf tin. 
former of vyJueli one of tlte paps of the breast still remain., 
like a high » dton, to whieh the shouUl or- plates were lusleiud', 
which hi'ld the hack and breast together. 

From thi'so facts a general notion will bo gathered of tli>» 
kind of hody-annonr imed among the antient nati*)n.‘'. Ihit 
as to the minute varieties of it, whieh are to be fbund in 
statues, or upon gi-ms, coins, vases, and other ropresentu- 
tious, exhibiting the diilerences ami peculiarities which ex- 
isted, according to the lime, the country, or the p^ogle^s u** 
iiiC^roveinont among the people, tho details would Ik' ( lul- 
less. Some of the most important facts will be mentioned 
under the proper heads, such as Sitiklu, HsLMKt, &.e. 

Upon the hi.story of defensive armour, as it w’as worn iii 
England, we shall be more minute. The early Brihnis ;nc 
believed to have used none exee])l tlie shield. Sir Saiiuul 
Meyrick, on the autlionty of Ancurin, the British hiinl, 
says, that the Anglo-Saxons under Hengist and other-. 
Wore many of them lorica* of leather and four-corm ii d hel- 
mets. Tins armour, he thinks, was probably accjuircil 
through the alliance of llicir fathers with the Roman-, 
under Carausius and his successors. Ancurin says tl.at 
Hengist wore scab;- armour. A very early illuminatid ma- 
nuscript in the Ilarlejan O^Ucctio’n, No. ()()■), n*prcseuls a 
warrior exactly answeriiig tliis tlescriplioii. Drawings i4‘ lli.- 
eighth century represent the Anglo-Saxmi soblii'r willioul 
any other defensive ariimur than tin; shield and hehm’l, 
vvlueli latter, Sir Samuel Meyrick ivuiarks, .-oeius, in gene- 
ral, to have been nolliing more than leather, and is olieu 
omitted even in n pii'sentations t)f ]»attles. His otfen-ivc 
anus arc* the sword and tlie spear. 'I'he fonn of ill.* -hn-M 
at this peri<»l is always oval; it is usually siirnuinded 1)\ 
a broad rim on the oiitsuh', and has a sharp ht>-.s iirMjt < ting 
froui the middle, lioth of inelal ; the matiTials were won.!, 
covered with leather. One of the laws of .Idludstan j.id- 
hihits the making of shields <4’ sheep's skni, under tin- 
penalty of tliirt v shillings. Tlu* lielmet, as it is comnionlv 
represented in drawings of this ivra, appears to have he. n 
nothing more than a eap of Ii allier, wilh the fur turn <l 
oiitwarfls; hut pi'i-ouages of rank had one of a conical form 
madi? of metal and gilt. 

\Vh(*n the tunic siqqilantcil the lorica. Sir Samuel \I. y 
rick observes, tlu; Roman pe<*ti)ral was still relaim'd, and 
calletl haly-h.eajdi or he<»jij, ‘ neck-guard ; ' hjicojr-ljc'r.cn. 
* ilcicncc fur the breast;' and hpcu|t-jiiict , * breast- jdate.* 
Tt may lx* si'eii on a warrior in an illnmimition in a manu- 
script of tin* (kittoiiian Library, marked Tiberius, B. v., in 
whieh the resemblance to the Roman pc<*tor.il is ipiite mani- 
fest. The Saxon authors, he eoutinm's (('rit. liKiuinj htta 
Armour, liilrod. p. Ixiii.), an; by lU) means explicit 
with ri;spcct to tlu* form or materials ofthe hn*asl gnards, 
hut tlu; epithet appliid t«) siicli as wen* of mi'tal is ‘rigid.’ 
Otlu'i-s are inentk'ned which are said ‘o have h(*en ‘nmgli 
or shaggy/ so that vve may siqiposo them to have been 
formctl of wool or hair, or perhaps of undressed hides. 

Notwithstanding llu'sc; remarks, the word loviea fre- 
(piently o<‘( urs in tho writings <4* the most eminent Saxon 
authors, and stnnctimes is mentioned in terms vvhic h might, 
imply that it was made of metal. Ahlhclm, who lived in 
tlu; latter part ofthe seventh century, in some jvnigmatieal 
lines {Pact .7i()n nulla, VlwM'*. Mogunl. 1(101, p. 51, Do I.nri- 
ra), speaks of a warrior's vesture which feared not darts 
drawn from the long quiversi : - 

* Hu! Vfsli-4 v.ili'i vncaljor ; 

Sjnrul:i non \4 iror ('MMititta phiirotris.' 

\Vliether this was the .sealed-armour, such as worn by 
Hengist, or that nuide (4’ Hat -rings in tlu; Phrygian stylo 
(as designated in Hope’s Cfistumo), \^ not ([uito clear. In 
an illumination* however, of the eighth contury, a king 
habited in a tunic, covered with Hat rings occurs; and in 
another manuscript of that period similar armour occurs. 
(Sec the Cottonian MSS., Claud. B. iv., and Cdcopntra, C. 
viii.) The Saxon authors lall this ^‘ehpynjcb h>;m, nr 
‘ringed hyrne.* Some illuminations seem to show that the 
rings wore worn edgewise, (compare the MS. Cleopatra,' C. 
viii.), and in either ease the name is equally applicahlc. 

Towards the close of tho ninth century, the coriuin. 
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f>r corifttum, was tl> * urnioui* j^i^nerally and appi*ar'; 
frt*<pirntly In iht' di iwinjjs of that. p(*ri(wl. It wa.-i loniitwl 
oI‘ hides flit iiilu t »e resi'inliluiu'e of Umvos, and covi-iiii;^ 
one another; soin- times all of one colour, as hliic, ^e., 
and aometimea of two, as brown and oranj^e ; the ui^per 
part beiuff of the one, while that which covers the thi^^hs 
is of the other. It should lie ohs( rved, that the Saxon 
b}]me, urit^inally in shape like a tunic, hociune in form 
afrerwarda a complete cuirass, sittin*^ close to the body, 
and generally teruiinaliiij' witli it. Alenin 
speaks of the Anf^lo-Saxon military tunic*s of linen in the 
following terms . ‘ The soldiers arc accustomod to wear 
linen tttnics, so well fitted to their limbs 4i|| to enable them, 
with the utmost expedition, to direct this dart, poise the 
sliieid, Miield tlie sword,' &c. The weight of the ringed 
byrno seems to have beem found a great impediment, to 
activity. Hence, when Harold, in 1003, obtained imined.ii6ile 
and decisive success over the Welsh, it was owing to the 
change of armour among his soldiers. lie had observed 
that tlicsu niountaineiM's could not be pursued to their fast- 
nesses by his troops when clad in ringeil tunics, and lie 
therefore coniinanded them to use their aiilimit leal her 
suits, which would not impede their activity. (Ingnirus, fbl. 
(iH. Job. Sarisb. Dr Ntifiift Curvifimn^ lib.vi. c*. vi. p. inf).) 

The Saxon artists, it uppt'ars, made no distinction l)^^- 
tween the cyneheahn, or royal hclm(?t, and the crown. The 
monarch is dc])icted V)y tluMu, in his court and in the field 
ot battle, with the same kind of head-covia'ing, even when 
every other port of his dress is marked w'itli ilecisive varia- 
tion ; but upon the figure of Kdward the Con lessor, in his 
gre.at seal, the diadem is c\ideiilly ])ut on a helmet. The 
casejue of the nobility is usually poiiif(‘d in the form of a 
cone, and made of brass or some other metal. In the two 
succeeding centuries its ^hape is the same ; but it. is oriui- 
roeiiUMl with gold and precious stones, and is improved by 
the addition of a small piece to prot*'cl the nose, called a 
nasal. (See an illumination in the Cotloniau MS., Tiberius, 
B.v.) 

I-eg‘guanls are decide«lly menlioniMl by the early Saxon 
WTitiM's; hut they uniformly app<*iir to have been lua<h^ of 
twisted pieces of woollen cloth, coming from within the 
shoe, and wound round the legs to the lop of the calves, in 
imitation of th<? hay-hamls usimI by their rudo ancestors. 

Tho shield still conliiimMl oval, and indeed until tlio 
Ishnnian eompiost ; hut it dillerod from lime to time greatly 
in dimensions, especially ini he ttMiili and eleventh centu- 
ries, m the drawings of which times it appears of various 
si/es, Irom a maguitiule sutlituenl to cover the head and hodv, 
to a diamcTiM* in)t greater than a fool and a half. This varia- 
tion is furtln'r supported by histori<*al (eslimony, for we fiml 
mention made i»f ‘ little slu(d<ls,’ and * smaller shicMs.’ 
In tho will of Aithelslaii, dated lOlo, the shouMer shield 
is iiieluiled among the h‘gacies, and it is dislinguishcd from 
tho target. It was probably of the larger sort, and re»-i‘i\cd 
its appellation fnim being usually slung upon the shouliler. 

Wlien the Danes made their first appearance in England, 
Sir Suiiimd Meyrk’k says, they seem t(» have had no other 
armour than a broad collar, which encircled their c.hc.st and 
the lower part of their neck, or a small thorax of Hat rings, 
with greaves, or rather shin-pieces, of stout leather. AhonI 
Canute’s tiirii', the Angh)- Danes adapted a ijmv sjHJcies of 
armour, which, he thinks, thev pn»h;dily ilt-iived from 
thi'ir kinsmen, the Normans. This eonsisted of a tunic, 
with a ln)od for tlio head, and long slc(*vcs, and what. wa*re 
afterwards <*all';d chausses, i.e, pantaloons, covering also the 
feet, all of which were coated with ])erlorated lozenges of 
stool, called, from tlieir resemblance to the meshes of a net, 
machos, or nias<-les. They wore, loo, a hedmet, or .kiillcap, 
in the shape of a cuvcilinear eone, having on its apex a 
round knob, under wliitdi were painted the rays of a star. 
This helmet had a large broad nasal, to protect tlie nose, 
and the hood was drawn up over the mouth, and attached 
' toil, so that the only exposed parts were the e)es. The ] 
authority for these observations is thtj manusiwipt in llie 
British Museum commonly called (Janiite's Braver-book. i 
Spears, swords, and battle-axes, or bipennes, were the 
oft'ensive arms, and the shield remaiiusl as hetV>ro. I 

Sucli had hcon the stale of armour in Britain when 
William led his army of Normans and Flemings to the 
Victory at Uaslin^s. 

From this period, the great soaks of our kings, those 
of the greater barons, and luonumeiilal etligies, give the 
outline of the changes which took place in the fasliions of 


I armour. Thi' greal soul of William tho Conqueror ro 
I present-; him on om* >i(I(? scaled on a throne, upon tho 
I Ollier 111- !-» in a haiihcrk ajiparioillv of rings .set edgewi.se, 
which kind of armour had been used by tlie Anglo-Su.\ons. 
Till* Xonuaii body-armour nipresented in the Bayeux 
t:ipcr,tr) is i»f iwi) kind.s ; one of rings or niasclcs, sewn tiat 
on the vtvt^lure: the other of U‘uther. Tilt' Indimds are 
conical, and have the nasal. The ring armour of tho 
Bayeux tapestry foriiis both hrocclu's and jacket at the .same 
time: * thi.s,' savs Sir Saniiul iMe>n<'k,*‘ I lake to be the 
hauhergeon, as there are sonu? few s])eciirieus of tlu* tunic 
or hauberk, and both being mentioned in the Rnmnn tlr Uou, 
This opinion,' he adds, ‘ is further strength<*ned by a spe- 
cimen of this cAiriously shaped armour existing on a monu- 
inent in Ireland as late as the time of Edward III. It 
appears to liavc been put on by first druvving it on tho 
thighs, where it sits wide, and then putting the arms into 
the sleeves, which hang loosely, reaching not much below 
the elbow, as was the ca.se with the Saxon tlal-ringed titQlc : 
the hood attached to it was tln*n brought up over the head, 
and the «q)ening on the chest covered by a square piece, ' 
Ihroiigh which were passtvl strai»s. that faslem-d behind, 
hanging down with tassolled terminations, as ilid also the 
strap which drew the hood, or capuclmn, as it was called, 
light round the hirchcarl. This i^cvicleiit in several figures 
in the Bayeux tapestry ; hut the manner in which the armour 
was put on and Ihslcm-d is best sliuwn where William is arm- 
ing 11 arohl. 'file Duke of Normandy is there reju-i'si uti.-d 
as placing Ihe heliuel on the head of tlu; Saxon earlwithhis 
left hand, while his riglit is ImsiLMl making tight a simp, 
\vhi(di is drawn ttirouuli tlu* rings on the hrea'.l of the laiU r. 
No examples i»r '.lu li shapi'd armour in England of’cur 
previously or in any suhsec|iicnl reign; hut if a})j>e:ir^ to 
liavi* hrt'ii iiiti'tiduced iuh» I rehind, and worn in tliat emniirv, 
as lias been above observed, as late as the time of halwuiil 
III.; nor does any dislingui.shing name seem lo hav <• la cm 
at»pli»‘d to it : hence I eouelude that it is w hat W ai e i*all-s t!io 
haubergiM>u, ill his d(‘-cnpliou of the aiqu*ar:inee at thehnnl** 
of ll.tsiingN of Bishop Odo, the coiujiieror s half-hrolher.' 1'lu* 
h'gs iif Ihe figures in tlie tapestry are, generally speaking, 
hound with hands of dilferent eolours, rising nut of tlu* shot* 
in the anlieut Saxon manner: hut, in souu* m-talu•e•^. and 
wlu*re tlie hauberk is worn, they appear covered wilh in ni 
to tin* ankles. Such, hovvr'ver, is the case* on!\ wilh tin- 
most di.'.tmguished eharaeters, as William, ( >do, Eu- la« 

'riiis covi*ring for Ihe legs, according to William fi .M.:lioe- 
hiirv, was caih*d hfii\r or//o.vc; whence Kohei t ol N’<>nnai:d\ , 
being rather short-legged, wa* are told by Diih-rifO', 
his coiileiiiporarv, was often ealleil h\ his lather ( nil h-'-e. 
'I'lie shieM, as depicted in the taiiesiry, and uifnKliu ed by 
the N«irnians, vva.', of a \er\ peculiar lorni. It has hei-n 
calk'd lusiter-shield ami kil»* shield by modem auti(ju;ir:e-, 
from its supposed re-miihlanco to those familiar «/oi. .-ts : 
hut by tlu; Normans theiu-elve.s it wa.s inerelv 1» iiiuil » //, 

from tlie Latin, sriifurt. Wlule ill tin* tapestry mo.st of tin* 
Saxon shields are reprev»..*uied round or oval, with :> eent:;il 
boss, as in the illnmitntions of (hat people, rlu n* is no 
instan<*e of a Noruiau with any other Ilian Ihe long kite 
sliaped shield. 

The armour of the reign of AVilliani Hiifus rcniaincil pre- 
cisely tlur same as in that of the (..‘onqin-ror : ami we have 
no new spe< iiiu-ii of any part, cxccjit the rftuj/f'/ r/c /i /*. 
Tliis ajipears on the seal of Rufus, and re-si-mhles a Tarlai 
<*tip, bc*ing ;i c<me which projects h* yond the lu-ad. 

Tlu* great seal of Henry 1. reiireseiiis that king in ringed 
armour. Other speeiiiunis ol' his imu* occur in the eiia 
im*lled cupper of (ieollrey l^laiilagcnet, engraved by Slo- 
thurd, and descrihi-d by .lolni of MarinouKtier. and in a 
representation of similar dale, engraved by Strutt, in his 
Drrsstw and Ifnlifts o/'t/if PrnpJe i)f i'rom a rnanu- 

s<*ript in the possession of the late Fraiici.s Douce, Es(p 

111 the rcigii of Sletdieii, what is called tegul’iled armour 
appears to havc^ prevailed, which t-onsisted of several little 
piati-s, covering c*acli •>ther in tlie manner of tiles, anti sewn 
upon ti hauberk, without sleeves or hood. The soul of 
Riehanl Fit/hugli, Earl of C bestir, engraved in the I'rtusta 
Mumiifirntii of the Society of Antiquaries, aIVnrds a fine 
specimen of this kind of hauberk. The nasal of the helmet 
appears to have lxt*n disused toward the close of lies reign; 
though, upon his great seal, Stephen is represented with it. 

Henry 11. is represented upon hi.s great seal in a llai- 
ringud hauberk, wearing a conical lielmct without a nasal. 
The Hat rings, however, gave way soon after tlu* ciunmeuco- 
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mont ofliis roijjn, fho Ii.-iulx.-rk with rings so( otlgowisc assumed a shape ^ cuiu])crsome< From the Chronicle of 
eaimt inn» goiu.rji fashion. The shape of the shield became 15ertriiiiddu (iuesclin,conjposed iiliout the iiiueof Richard JI., 
poiiic‘\\hal shortened, und often more angular on each side we learn that it continued to he worn over the haiiherk, ior 
at the 1 »p- he sii} b, ‘ S avoitchascuji iin jac<|ue par dessus son liaubeit/ 

Uiehinl I., in hirn first seal, appears in a hauhorU of rings each had a jack above his hauberk. This small vest was 
:-.il edgewise, iVoin under which falls the draper) ofliis called jacket, and in tin? Latin C}£ ihv juqu a lu/ius\ aa 
liinie ; iu the sennul seal he has the same without drapery; jtinjurmtinf us mul jurdtwi. The inonumejit 

ill both he is repri'sented with cliaussos; in the first, | of Kudo de Arsic, who died about the latter part of this reign, 
wearing a conical helmcL but with its apex sointnvhat ! seems to represent him in the jaeque. He is clad in mail, 
rounded; in the soeoud. with a cylindrical one, surinountid i and wears this garment, which is made with sleeves, sits elose 
by the /yA/;//r/ (or broom plant) in relerenct* to lii.s j to tJie body, is buttoned down the front, and has a puckered 
name, and having an aveutaille or plate to protect the iaci'. j skirl reacliiiig to the knees. Jn later times it was jjeneraTly 
The great seal of John alfoids the first example of an I of leather, for Coquilhnt, an old Freueli writer, * sur les 
Fnglish king wearing a .siireoat : it is piitoNer a hauberk 1 Drvila NouvnanT^' describes it as of ebainois, exli'nding to 
ofiTiigs set edgewise. Siirc-oals arc? siipposeil to liave ori ! the kmes, and stulh.'d with Jlocks, so as to bo ^ kind of 
ginaled with tlu; ( 'rus.ub'r.s, lor the inirpo?.e of distinguish- ! pourpoinl. During llie latter jiart of this reign, the shape 
ing the many dilfereiit nations siowing under the banner | of the heimcl underwent a partial change, taking the fi»rin 
oftheernss, and to throw' a Neil over the iron armour, so of a tniiieated cone on I he* top of a cy Under : the apertures 
apt to lieat exeessively when exposcal to the direct rays of for the ^ight, were* horizontal, and pierced in the transverse 
tin* sun. 15csitli*s the surc*oal, the hanketoii was a military part of a cross that ornamented the front. The eru.sade in 
g irment in great c*steem during this reign. Thus, in a this reign, say s Sir Sarniu*! Ali-y ri« k, seems to have intro- 
wardrobe* ;uM‘ount dali'd in 1*21 2, we find a pouml ofeottem ducecl a nesv and most ingenious speeit‘s of armciur, proha- 
was eNjiendeil in stuUing an akelon belonging to King John, hly of Asiatic di.seov\>ry , and still worn by those nations at the 
whu'h ••O'.t IweUe pence, and llie (|iiiUing of the same was pre-ent day. Idns was tlio interlaee<l rings, n\ hieh, as di;- 
eha’ged at twelvi.* pen«s.- niore, John is ri’pivscnted with a ; pendent on eiudi other, diil not reetnire to be sexMi to an 
eylindriC'd helmet, but witliout any e«)\ering oNcr his faee. ! under garment. The earliest spi’cinu'n lie considers to he 
Tin* monument in iln* 'I'emple elinrch a-.( rihed to (JiMiHVey ■, tin; monumental elligy of De ITsle, in Ranipton church, 

lie Magnasilla. or Maiide\ die. which tippc'ars li» he about t ‘ambridge'«bire, which exhibits him in the iml coif worn 

this j)i*riod, has one very similar, but with a nasal and i during tin* greah'i* part of this n;i-gn, but made, as well as 
ehork pieces. ! his hauberk and ehau3.‘^i?s, of iiiti'rlaeed chain. The shape 

llenrv lll. s great ^eals allbid us the earliest sped- ! uf his shield, howeNer, is that of the close of Henry IlJ.’s 
jneii of tlie nnrr<t'ji‘\ th' pntu'ii^lufrric, w hieli e.iiiie m ire ' n-ign. and. witli his siireoal, is ornamented with his armorial 
inti fashion tow.ird llie latter jiart "f his i-eigii. His ban- | hearings. The f/c /iv eonlinued to he used in this 

hei k and eli:ins.,es arc* of this jiadded WDik, slitchc*d. On ; reign. I'lu; elraul'ron, or armour for the horse s heail 

In*, liisi seal In'* helmet i.s n‘presenli*fl as with the visor nr I anil face, first occurs in the elau.se roll of the fifty fourth 

ap'-rtnre for sight, not in the tiNcntaille, but iu tlio hi’lniel Henry III. 

its*'lt', w luh* tile lalli r Ini', ni.'roly perfoial uuis fortlie bi'i*aih, (.bin.siderabk* improN emc'iits were made in armour during 
and is thi-retbre fixed at the [larl, Hi.s second seal the reigns of the first three Edwards. Ailettes, or shoulder- 

exhibits him iii a eylinilrual helmet of a more pi'i feet form, piece-, appear to have been intruduced in that of Edward I. 
thea\ent*idle. which cm. toils hiib. ilie lu*fnre-inentiom*d eon- In Edward 11. 's time, armour appears to have a.‘«sumed 
veniences, being appan-ntlv made to e)M n ami shut 1)\ means j a mixed character, being neither altogelher mad nor 
of hinges and a clasp. 'I'ln.- .seal of Henry 111. aho repi\.*' j Nvliolly platt*. ^l/v////zr.v zA* /g/’, tow ard the clo.se* uf this reign, 


sent’; Imii ni asne oat. A remarkable niomnneiilal ♦ lligy of 
knight of tins reign, in the armoiii* uf riiig.s .-^et ediit‘wi.se, 
4»ee*ns in llu* ehnreli ol‘ Malvern in VVureestcrdiire. I'lie 
inonumeiital figure of llifliard I.oiigcspei*, Karl of Salisbury, 
wbn died III Tiil, is anol her .'j''*eimeu. ‘The hor.se soldii*r.s, 
at tills time,' sa\s Sir S. Mcyricl,, ‘ e>Misi-ted of the heavy 
eavalrv. win* were the kniglils, and completely et.>V('r<.*d with 
mail, or, as Matthew Karis expres-es it, i/// urmatns^ 
the f.iee and left hand i- vi epled.' In a maniiscripl, eiililled 
I'lir I.it f s oj l/ff^ (>l}'us,\\v\\\i‘i\ h\ Matthi‘w Paris ( M S. (.’otton. 


j became the ilislmi'tive term, aiiumg the French writers, 
j Ibr plati* armuur. I’he KJori*ntine aimals, say.s Sir Samuel 
I Meyriek, consider the year IJl;) as remarkable for a new 
reguhilmu in armour, by wliieb eveiy horseman who went to 
battle was to liavi* his helmet, breastplate, gauntlets, euis.se.s, 
and jambes all of iron, a pri'caution wliieli was tak(*n on 
aei'ounl of the disadv antagc'.s their cavalry had »ulh*re(l 
from wearing light armour at the battle of (‘alino; but lln.s 
Usage did nut find its way into general pracliee in Europe 
fur at least ten years after, 'flu; seal of Edward Prince of 


T*^i'ro. D. i), and of the tinn* ot I If'nry I ll., tin* kniglils appear Wales, aft(*rNvards King Fklward TIT., represents him wiln 
gt.-nerally in gamligised aimouv (padded work, stitched), wdth ailcLlcs on wdiich are his arms, in the saiim manner as Ed- 
snreoats, and wearing shin pii-i'e*^ er greaves ofsti-i*l. (Jiu.*, inund (.'rouchhaek is exhibited in Westminster Abbey, and 
liovvovcr, i'* in a haiiherU, vviili hnod and ( haiissi's ol llat eon- in a mi'.sal belonging to the late Friuiei.s Douei;, Esq. W^hat 
tiguous rings, and probably this is the latisl i-\ample of >ueli is curious in this is the early rc]n'esentation of the mame- 
armoiir being worn. Some appear with vi.-or*^, consisting of liere>, or pie<*(*s put on the breast, from which depended 
a convex |)l.ile of steel, on whieli is a ero-,s. with perforations eiiains, om* of vvliieh was altaeiied to the sword-hilt, and tlio 
for the sight, and pimeluivs fin* tho breath, lied upon tiu* hoocL other to llie seahhanl. 'I’hc armour at the close of this 
Oth(*rs have a iias.il skullcap, though not the latt -I repre.-cie reign iiiav he .‘■ecu in an initial h!lli*r uf a grant from King 
tali«m of this defeiiei* ; and others the eylimlrieal helmet Edward 1 1 , eonslituting his brother, Thomas de nrotlierloii, 
common to this perind. 'riie lielmels of the kings are ilis- Marshal of England. (See tin; MS. in Iht* (/otioiiian Library', 
tingiiislu*d from the it?st by a crown at top. They have all, Nero, D. vi ) In the chancel of A.sh eliurch, in Kent, is the 
loo, those coverings for the knees calh;d poh;>ns. This nionnnientnl etligy of a knight whiidi exliihils still further 
word is often erroiieonsly confounded with poul.iines, which the progress toward plate-armour. 

were the long points at the toesof shoes, worn in Richard Ij.'s Tin; helmet on the s(‘al of Edward IT. is of a cylindrical 
time, as well as anterior ; hut wv h*arii from the following form, with a grated or pierced avontaillo and visor attached ; 
passage from < -arolu.s lllesseiisis, in J..ohiiu*au'.s 1 list, fin* a clasp which fastens this on the right side is very visible, 
M)l. ii. p. o6fi, that they were for the knees: ‘Fecit and it is probable tliat on the other it was rotainod by hinges, 
sibi per Oliverium auferii a genihiis polcnas, et unlobraehia It was very much the custom during this reign to wear over 
iV hrra.biis :* lie caused Oliver to take the poloyns from his the armour the cointisse, or surcoat, ornanieillcd with the 
knees, and tho vamhraeos from his arms. Poiirpoinling, or warrior's arms. 

ehiborate stitching, it appears, became at tliis time a trade. The monumental cltigy of .Tohn of Kltham, W'ho died in 
and tlieiv were several pourpuinters in Paris and London. 1329, exhibits the fashion in which armour was worn at the 
Tlu* Use of tlie pourpoint seem.s greatly to have gained commencement of the reign of Fhlward HI. : similar to 
ground, :uhI the military in the delineations of this and the which is the figure on the monuinont of u knight ni Ificld 
next p'ign are almost constantly depicted in it. Sir Sainucd c' iin h, in Sussex. The splendid nuuiner, it is observed, in 
Meyriek ‘ it lias l>e(*n observed, that in the illumina- wdiic.h some of the knights of this period chose to have their 

tions of tin.- ptMiod, the archers art; represented w'oaring armour iiiadt; proved soimitiTnes fatal tQ them. Froissart 
leathern vests over their hauberks of edge-ringed mail., tells us. that ‘Raymond, nephew to Pope Clement, was 
The*^o appear to have been the jack in its primary form, taken prisoner, but was afterwards put to death for hia 
which originated with tho ICngUsh, and which aUerwards beautiful armour.* The monument of Sir Oliver InghaxU; 
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at Ingham church, in Norfolk, who diofl in shows 

the ftirlher grrtdual progress of mixed armour. His monu- 
ment also affords us one of the earliest specimens of the 
justing helmet of this time, surmounted by its (uvst- an 
owl with wings expanded. The equestrian statue of Herna ho 
Visconti, at Milan, engraved in the Arrhrrnto*j^ifU v'‘l. xviii. 
pi. xii. xiii. xiv. with its details, affords a mrignifieent .spe- 
cimcii of the mixed armour used at this time upon the con- 
tinent. Moveable visors attachcfl to the hac inrts (or skull- 
caps in the form of aha.son) appear to have corin’ in about 
tire middle of the reign of Kdward III. Tire Black Prince’.s 
moriuiTierii at Oariterhury, who rlied in i:n;(k is. another spo- 
cinien qf the period. The rnonuinent of Humphry de Bohun, 
Karl of Hereford, in Sir Samuel Meyrick observes, is 

the earliest specimen of plate- armour with tacos, f)r omt- , 
lapping plates to envelope the abdomen, at the liotfoni of j 
the breastplate, without any surcoat. It was not till the 
reiiru of llciiryV. that this practice heeamc general. Huhi- | 
phrey di* Bohiin wear’s plate over the insteps, hut the rest 
of Ins fiT-t is eoven'd wiih chain. 

"rhe i-eigns of Richai’d If. aiul Heni-y IV. were still moi*e 
distinguished by tlie incrcascrl ornament of armour. The i 
aniiouivr?* of Italy w’ei'o much (’inplr.ytMl at this time by the i 
KcigU-h ru)l)ilily. When Menr\, l‘hirl of Derby, ]>r.>po.seil 
Dll' ctuiihiit with the l^ukc of XorlolU at (.'ii\eiitrv, hi! ;-.cni 
to ( i.dc:»y/.i>, Duke of Mdan, for arinoui*, who ga\e the 
kiiighl who bore Henry's inessaue luit only tin* clh ice of 
all Ins anuonr, hut sent with him lo hnigland roin*orih(' 
he-l armourers of Milan to give personal attcndanci- up-oi 
Jl eiiry for his e*iuipuient. (■havu’er, nolicing a Unnnament 
at this period, says, 

* rh* r ui.xyst llimi flrvi of Im.iu’I'J 

.So iniroiilh .iml s'» » '.• ho, imi Wm'i.'li! -o vvi-11 

nr •'o’lii-iiiiihrj of l>r(» iiltni: .nid of s-i-li* ; 

'I'ln* '■hi’ld". liii 'hti', t •'..li'ji*';, 1i ippiiirs ; 

riohl Ik'Wi’U h.iid)"rKo.-, c.ili- \. Ul'.i.-. 

Sofiii after the year 1 UKI, chain-mail st'ems to Iuim* lu’cm 
entirely disused ; ami the complete aruMur of plati* ad(>pted. 
Henrv V. is so i-cprcsimted on his «tie.jt seal, as wril as in 
one of thti illnmiiialions of the celehraled Ih’dlord Missal : 
in till’ latter he is represented being arme«l hv one (d‘ hi" 
esi|mr(*s. Black armour ’.vas at this ]>enod olleii used for 
mourning. Henry IV. is conslarilly rcpn’seiited in hhick 
aiinonr in the illnniinations to lhi» celehraterl manuscript on 
Thp Df^insitinn nf litrfftni //., preserved in the Harlei.in 
( 'olleetion. 

A more splendid specimen of annoiirorihe reigned' Ih’niv 
A L, than tliat represented on the olligy ol‘ Kidiard Beau- 
ehaiiip, Karl of Warwiek, in the Beauchamp Chapel at 
^V^lrv\ iek, will not he found an\wlierc; he died in I 


one of the latest specimens of armour with raised rignres 
upon it. 

King Charles I. is eontimially represented in armmr; 
and he look great pains to bring about a nnitoniiily in the 
favliinn of armour among his otlicers and soldiers. But ihc 
truuhh’s tif his ladgn, aii«l the success of the levellers of ih.it 
period, caused a material alleralion, ^■o tlial soon after the 
establishment of the Protectorate we find the h- Inu I aiul 
eihrass only worn : the latter con.'^i"! ing of a hrca^i and hack 
jrlate. 'Che weaiing of armour to th»^ km e.'» l ouiimied oidy 
to the liiiic of Cromw’i’ll. 'I'hc ruira-s and i kind d la lmi i. 
however*, are still retained ainoiigsl ii" tor the loval n ji 
irients of Ijife Chiards ; and have, likcwi-i*, been re.-uincd in 
the armies both of tlii* French and (h rman-. 

For this account of armour, variou" works have hc-m con- 
sulted ''-(h'osc s 7’/YY///ve; (rougli s ,sVy>///f///i// 1/. v, 
wsec. ; hut till.’ I'hicf outline has heeii t.iUcii tioin Sir S.jm.i.cI 
Mi-vrick's CriHral ln(\>nnf inf t Anti<‘nf Arm itr a\' if r r~ 
isfni in Jutrnpp^ fmt fun tn’nfurli/ m J'mn. ihn 

Snrnntti ( /o Me llt'tirn <*J ("hmhx Jf. 'I'he <'ullee- 
lioii ot'aiiticnt armour ]>o"se."-.ed h\ tint genlleiiKin ^ son at. 
Goiidrich (.'oiirt, in 11 ere ford ."hire, and Ills imvii e.\tcn.si\e re- 
searclies, have supplied mori* information upon the suhjci-t 
than it is probable could have heiai given by any other 
\vnt(M’. 

Tin’ reader who widies for further iuformal-on niav cmi 
suit Sir Samm'l Mevro’k's /OiL'n/rrA f/in^rr rfi ins- i>/ An 
fir/if Armnnr J/'nii fhr ( 'u/i 'f fnnt nf iinoArh fi ('i.ur,'. j \ul, 
fol. Oxford, I s.Ut, where (pi. iv. to \.) a -^crle^ nl i- un ii.iuu n1 
armour of >ncce"sive daU’s, from 1 i.’iS t.i 1 l..^ exhuate l. 

Bordeaux steel i" frtMpu-nlly mentino<*d by Froi-s^ari 
excidleiit for ariiiour. Feiippo Nc'jrtilr, of Milan, vv.is iho 
emmerit arnuairer who worked for Francis I.ol Frain-e^ atnl 
the Emperor Charles 

Some remarks on the antimil mod*’ ot' pull mg on a-ni -er. 
eommimicated to the Soi-iety of A ntitjiiaries h\ Sir Sameei 
Meyrick in iHiil (.seri the Archrmlu^iu, '.ol. w.i, uni.oi-1, 
by (lie help of :in antieiit doeiimenl, w h.it wa-s pri vimisls an 
enigma, d’he knight began with liisfeet and ( lolln d upviajil- : 
vi/. 1. his sahatv ru'S, or "teel <dogs; ‘2. the greaves, orshiii- 
pieci’s ; .h the (’uis''es, or (hnjh pieces: 1, I't.e l»reech of 
mail: (he tiiil]c(i<-, or ov<*rlappmg piece" 1-ef.A the 

waist: 0. the breast plate, or c-mr:is" ; 7. (he \ amhraee-, or 
4*overs for llu* arms; S. tfie rci\* hraet*", < 0 * arriere hra-. tin* 
covering f»r the remainmu part of the arm ( » i!ie simiddei . 
!». the gauntlets ; iU. then (he dagger wa- hiniL»': Jl. tin* 
short sword ; 1 2. tht! <*!o.iI<, or coat, whici' was worn ovci 
the arinonr ; l.k tli»’ hacimd ; I 1. tlie long "\' ord : l.'i. ilje 
penrionccl, liehl in the lelt hand : IfJ. tk.e "!iii lil. 


'die fashion of armour pi'ovah'nt through (he reign of 
F'dw'ard IV. may he judged of I'rom (hat monandi s great 
Seal, and from the inonurneiilal ellig) nf Sir John Croshv , 
in the cJiurch of St. Helen, without Hisho]>sga(e, in London. 
The latter died in 147.0. Soon after (his time, num*’i*oiis 
specimens of artiiour occur with immense elhuw-plates : 
these contimied till lh<! time of Henry \'1I1. 

The perfection of plate armmir is supposed (o have been 
attained in the reign of Richai'd III. 

A fine and singular suit of armour, which undoulitedly 
belonged to King Homy VII., is still ])reserved in the 
Tower of London, and is eonsidei*ed the greatest ciu iositv in 
that collection : it is accompanied by a chaiifrou, inanef.iire, 
and poitral of the same ])(M*iod, for arming Ihr* horse. 

Fluti’d armour was sometimes used in the reign *if Ifeni’y 
VII. : (his fashion is supposed to have come from Germany. 

Drawings of various iiiilitai'y figiii’cs of the middle of King 
Henry V^IIl.'s reign, made at the time, o«*cnr in the CiiKo- 
Tiiaii m.inu.si’ript in the British Museum marked .Augustus 
IF, and amongst lliem Henry himself in armoiir*. A great 
deal of the armour of this period had dc\ ice.s, arnrs, N^e. 
stamped or engraveil upon it ; and some was i{anumininvf\ 
or inlayed with gold. 

In the reign of Kdward VI. a slight change took place in 
the form of the breast plate, which was again a little 
changed in the reign of Mary. During Klizabotli's reign, 
no great alteration took place. ‘ But armour cap ti-p/p,' say.s 
Sir Samuel Me>ri<*k, ‘ br’gaii to fall into disrepute soon after 
the ucr.e.s.sion of King James I., and, in the latter part of 
his reign, the Jaiiihs or steel ( overmus for the legs were 
almost wholly laid aside.' At Strawberry Hill, there is a 
Huit of armour said to have belonged to Francis 1. of France, 
VrliMsh Sir Samuel Moyriek asc.ribes to the reign of JaineH. 
It is embossed and gilt, an<l is considered to bo probably 


ARMS, in a geniTal seme, iijcliule-. all ksiids i.f vvixi]/niK, 
vvhcdier ot (»tr»‘ii<*e or defence. Aiming (hi* cmlie-vt. wa* m ly 
pnihahlv reckon the hov\' anil arrow, II enalih’d man in k il 
wild animals I’oi* food hefure its vise wa^ n*tpm\-d as a we.iptm 
of war. As a military weapon, it was prohahl) svicceeded by 
tlur .sling. Lucretius says, — 

' Arni.i ni'iuu*.. uiiLjuf-, ili'iili“.'|ii‘' I' fi »■.’ X".'. 

# ♦ * * 

• M in'-. anu-- ■•’.fi** 

.\uil .sli'TP''.. .liul ll :i'Mlii-lil fl'Mii llii- liv.iin llin^r wnoii*'. 

'ThlMl lilt'., .lllal ll. Mill's tlli'N IMilll'il, «1« a I l'''t ’••(■Il ; 

'1 Ill'll I iijijiiT iii'\« , .iii>l .IS I.il' -a li':ii'<sl 

'Till' t\l Mil i'lill. 111 Ml till' riH»|n'! M'lil 

iri'i'ls itiiiMil, aiiil stniilui 0) .iiIhIii**.' 

ITomer and Ifr’.-siod tell us, that, in (he earlv ,ii;e". flu* 
arms and instriimenls of the hc’roes were CMiiipn ed enlnely 
of ('‘fV'/'C/’), perhaps luinlent-d with tin. 'I’iu- wnid is 

commonly tran.^'lated ///ovs, loit ii C' ul'l h.irdlv h.iveheen llm 
cumponml inelal which we iinclei>ta.id liv hr.i-s. Deleii.sive 
arms have* been already Ireaieij nf under Aw.vrm it. The 
present articlv* is eonfiiied chiefly f" weapons of ntleiiee. 

The .lows rip]iefTr to have liad ."vvoids, daggers, s[)eiii's, 
javelins, liovvs, arrows, ami slings; axes or maces wito also 
u.si‘d by (hem as weapvais of war. 

Herodotus (vii. (il-SO) gives a miriiito description of the 
weapons used by most of (he different nations which formed 
the great army of Xerxes. Amongst thcMi, lire Modes and 
Persians bail sliort spcyi*s, \>ovvs, arrows made of r(vds, and 
daggers; die Assyrians, besides spears and daggers, lta<l 
wooden clubs knotted with imn : the Baclrians and Ihrr- 
thians, l»ovvs made of i*e(.‘d.s, ami short spears ; the Arabians 
had hows, largo, Ilexihle, and curved at the ends ; the vKliiio^ 
piau.<4, bows made from the spath of the r>alin, fom* 

cubits, or six feet, long ; their arrows Were "bort, and ])ointed 
with bharp bloiiob itiblead of iron ; they hud sjieurs hcuduvl 
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\vith the sharpened horns of llie lion'u^ [See Antrlopk, 
p. 70], and knotted rliibs. The Inbvans had their spears 
hardened at the end hv lire. The l»aphlaf;ivnians, l*hry- 
Kiuns, an«l Thracians, had spears, javelins, and dafrjiors. In 
the PfMsian army at the battle of Cunaxa. we find chariots 
armed with sc}thes mentioned. (Xenophon, Juab. I. 8.) 

TheOrccian armies were composed of various sorts of sol- 
diery. In the earliest ajjjes, as we see from Homer, the chief 
]icrsotuvi>es oflcn fought in chariots ; but this prucUce seems 
not to have existed in the historit:al ages. The cavalry of 
Thessaly and that of Macedonia obtained the highest re])n- 
tation among the (Irceks. It Nvas with this ca\alry that 
Alexander mainly defeated both tin? trov»ps of the Persian 
king and those of the riih?i*s of the Peiij ah. With the age 
of Alexander elephants were bronglit into use, and they 
were employed both by P>rrhns the Greek King of Epirus, 
and by llaniiihal also, in their invasions of Italy. The 
Greek fi>ot soldiers were distinguished by the terms vTrXWai 
{hnjifitui), lliosc wlio Nvoro armour, and carried broad shields 
and long spears ; and yeXoi (yjAv/o/), the light troops, who, 
willi no other proteetion than a helmet, were armed with 
darts, hows and arrows, or slings. The TrlXrutrrat {pclfustiu), 
who carried the pellie, or narvow-poiiitetl shields, and spears, 
W’ere a s])ecies of light troops, and eonsidt'red as an inter- 
mediate kind- The heavy-armed loot were the cliief strength 
of the Grecian armies. 

The (Tret?k spi'ars were generally of ash, with a leaf- 
shaped head of metal, and furnished with a pointed ferrule 
at the butt, with which they were stin'k iigo the ground. 
Pausauias saw a spear in the temple ol Minerva at IMiaselis, 
said, according to the legend, to have belonged to Aehillos, 
the blade and ferule of which were of copper. The "aine 
diligent and credulous observer saw a knil'e at Nii'i)nie(lia, 
altogether made of eojiper, which once belonged to^K*nin<»n ; 
that is, it was a very i>ld knife, k('])t as a ciiririiis ])ieci* td’ 
anti(|itity. Tlie Macedonians had a particularly long >p(*:ir 
called m'tpKTfra isitriwa), which was fonrte*'!! or sixt«*en cubits 
in length. (See l*ol} hiii.^ for this evtr.iordinar} length, ami 
the note.^ to the Onomnstinui of -Julius Pollux, v. ndif turret.) 

Swords, spears, ja^elins, bows, ainl slings, were tlie of- 
fensive arms of tin; Romans, whose inlinitry sobiiers were 
divided into hnstuti^ who fought with s]U‘:irs; prinriprs^ 
who led the van : Inarii, llu; third line : rf‘/i*rs, the liglit 
troops; slitigers; and the archms. 

Their cavalrv ii^ed the Jaxelin on horseback. The arrows 
of rlh> sngiltarii bad not only tbeir pikes barbed, but were 
furnished witli little hooks jujst abnvtx w hieii (*a al\ l•nt<M•ed 
tlie llesli, hut tore it wlum an attmiipt was made to draw 
tbeni out. What greatly contribnb'd tt; remler the Romans 
masters of the w'«>rl(l, was, that as they siicees-^i\el\ fought 
against all nation^., tliev renounced their own arms and iik‘- 
Ibods of fighting wliere\er the) met with better. Romulus, 
afUT the war with tlio Sabine's, is said by Plulareh ( Romulus, 
21) to have adot)te«l the bri);\d bu('kb*r of that nation, in- 
stead of the Argolie. buckler {tispis which the 

Koiiiaiis had use«l till that time; a story of little historical 
value, but confirmatory id’ the <»\)ini(>M that the Romans im- 
]in)Ved their nnlitarv art h\ adopting tin* bi sl things fixan 
other nations, and that they ti*aci*d this policy to the sup- 
posed origin of their national t'xisieiiee. 

Tlu' early Saxons, y»revij)ns to their arrival in llritain, 
besides the huekler and dagger, used a sword bent in the 
manner ol’a seytlie ; but tlieir dese(*mlanls sdon cliangi-d it 
for one that was long, straight, and broad, double-edged, 
and point(‘(l. The ordinary W'eap<ms of tin* Saxons, afU'i* 
their arrival in our island, for the infantry, wore spears, 
ax(*s, bows and arrow^s, elnbs, and swmxls. Few' of the in- 
fantry had any other defensive armour than small round 
shields with spikes in the <‘en!re. The cavalry were more 
niiiformly armed with Imig spears which they carried in 
their right handstand sw'ords wiiieh hung by a bell on their 
left sides. 

The arms of the Normans dilfered but little from those of 
the Saxons ; their spears or laiiec's were usually made (»f 
some light strong wood, pointed with steid, \ery shat*]), and 
\vell-tomt»ered ; to these, with the; sword ami elirk, they 
added the cross-bow’, as has been already shown in tlu? ar- 
ticle Au(’hkuy. The Normans also appear to have intro- 
duced a kind of field-artillery, eon.sisting of insiruincnt.s or 
tiiaeliiiies fnan which darts and stones were thrown to a 
con.siderabh' distam'e : to which, also, they added arrow's 
headed with combustible matter for firing towms and ship- 
ping. 


Our military weap*^ wore probably but Uttlo altered till 
the time of Edward hen the English long-bow sceniB to 
have been adopted^ dir'^ratber arrived at its proper use. 

Gunpowder was invented in the Ihirteentn, and the larger 
sort of fire-arms in the fourteenth century ; these will be 
separately trii^ted of under th^ head of Artillery. 

Portable hand fire-arniB, to which wo shall confine 
ourselves at present, were not invented till a century later. 
Sir Samuel Meyriek, in a Memoir in the Archcpologta of 
the Society of Antiquaries, has collected most of the ficat- 
lered notices to be Ibund in military writers relating to tbeir 
introduction. He has, indeed, given the very >ear of their 
invt;nliou, iqion the authority of an eye-witness. ^It was 
in 14.'i(),' sujs BIlius, ‘that they were contrived by the 
J^ucciucse when besieged by the Florentines;' and we shall 
find that not only is the credit of the first conception of 
those w’oiipons due to the Italians, but most of the subse- 
qiietit improvements. 

A rreneli translation of Quintus Curtius, written in 1408, 
pr^*^erved among the Burney MSS. in the British kiusenin, 
exhibits (wo warriors in one of its illuminations, who hear 
the earliest representations of hand lire-anus witii which we 
arc iiequainted ; they appear to be hand-guns. 



The follow ing is the enumeration of the diirereul piece- ivf 
portable fire-arms and llu'ir accompaninients, almost ail of 
which have been (Migraved by Skelton, in his Spn-tuh tis <'f 
Arms- tind Annntir. Hund-eannon, hand-gun, ar(|m'bns, 
anpiebiis ii erne, ha(|uehu(, demi-lnujue, musf|uel, wlieel-lnck, 
currier, siuiphauuc'e, l aliver, ravabiiie, esdopotte, fusil, miis- 
epu'toon, fowling-piece, pi'lronel, blunderbus, dragon, hand- 
morlar, dag, pistol, trieker-lock, fire-lock, self loading gun, 
fancy-gun, musket-iuT«)Ws, match-box, powder-horn and llask, 
toiicii-box, bandelecrs, cartridges, patron, sweynes featliers, 
and bayonet. The rocolleelion of the fact, that phiuhr 
(small i)()ts) had been sometimes used for casting (he Greek 
fire, was likely to lead to some more dext-'rons invention. 
The Em])i*ror Leo, in his 7ur//c.v,cli. xix. $ fi, “rTtiji varfia\u((j, 
(t/i srn-Jigfit, describing llie use made of artificial fires in 
Ncssels employed in pursuit after a naval battle, says, ‘on 
the prows of such vessels w'ere placed ffif/niOAc (.s/;^//owc.v), largo 
tubes ; they were of c()p])er, through w’hicli these fires were 
hlow'ii into the enemies’ ships.' Anna ('omnena {Ah\r. 
1. xiii.) says, ‘ that soldiers w'cre supplied with copper tubes, 
and blew artificial fire, in the same w^ay, upon tlieir enemies 
ill battles on land.' Here we have, undoubtedly, the origin 
of fire-arms. 

The hand-ra7inon a simple tube fixed on a straight 
slock of wood, about three feet in length. It was furnished 
with touch-hole, trunnions, and cascahle, like a large can- 
non. The loueh-holo was, in the first instance, at top; hut 
the liability of the priming to be blown away led to the im- 
provement of placing a small pan under the right side to 
iiold (be powaler. Tliis pan was the first step to the inven- 
tion of the gun-lock. 

The hittid'"uu w'as an improvc?ment on the hand cannon. 
It was cast in brass, and, as a tube, was of greater length ; 
a fiat piiM'e of brass, made to turn upon a pin, covered the 
pan which contained the pow^dcr : it had also the addition 
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of a piece of brass fixed on the breech, and perforated to 
ensure the aim. The hand-gan appears to have been in use 
in Knglnnd at least as early as 1446, The Greeks made 
use of it to f?reat advantage in their last defence of Constaii- 
tinople in l t53. 

As soon ;is the hand-f^un bad received a conteivanco sug- 
by tlio triRjrer of the cros.s-bo\v, to convoy tvith certainty 
and instantaneous motion the burning match to the pan, it 
artluired the. appellation of arquebus, corrupted into harque- 
bus. Previous t<» this invention, the match liud boon held in 
the band in using the hand-gun as well as the hand-cannon. 
The arquebus is first mentioned by Philip de Comines, in 
his Ar(puni of the Bait/e of Moral in 1476. In England, 
oh the first formation of the Yeoman of tho Guard in MS5, 
one-half were armed with bows and arrow.s, the other with 
arquebuses. At the battle of Fouvnoe, in I4?l5, wc road of 
mounted arquebusiers. A large party of aniuchusiers are 
st‘Cn in (he picture at AVind.sor which represents King 
Henry A'lII.’s procession to meet Francis T., ])etw(.MMi 
(hii.sues and Ardres. The arc^uebus, like the luind-ciinnon 
and hand-gun, Ixiing fired from the chest, whilt> its butt 
rciiuiiiuid straight, the eye could with dillicuUy only he 
brought sulIicicMilly near to the barrel to aflord a perfi'ct 
aim. By giving to tlm butt a hooked Ibnn, the barrel was 
elevated, while the horizontal position would he velained. 
This idf^a originating with the Ciermans, gave name? to the 
fire-arms thus const riie(e<l, and was thence by the English 
termed a hminetmt, hakehut, haghut, or hagbush. Tim 
imcnlion as well as the name was known in England as 
early as the reign of Kichard III. We find numerous 
luupudmlters in (lie English army in the time of Henry \’ III. 

The ihnnihtKiue was a kind of long pistol, the bult-cMid ol 
whicli was made to curve so as almost to hecfune a semi- 
circ-le. 'J’lio (hanihaipies were smalliT, and prolmlily ahout 
liair ilm weiglit of the luKjuebul s, thii djamelm* of the 
hand being much less. Jn the <h\stu (xraijantin, printed 
in l;i!» l, we aro told lliey carried bullets, and soiuelinies 
half shots. 

The was a SpainMi iiiventiim. It is said to bavcj 
first made its appearance at the bailie (»f Pavia, and to baxe 
C'»nlri))utod in aii espta-i:il manner to deciib* the fertum! ol 
the day. Its use, however, seems llir a while to liaxe been 
eontiiUMl. It appe;M>* not to ba\o bi«en generally adopted 
till 1 be duke of Alba took n])on bimsidf tbt; governmeni (4 
llie Net lierlaiuls in l.OiiT. M. <lo Strozzi, ( ‘obMi'd- ( ieoeial 
of the ['’reiicb iulaiilrv under t/barles l\., i,ilroduee«l it 
into France. The fii-Mt Sjianisb imisrpM'la bad siraigbt 
stocks; the French, curved ones. I'lieir form was that <»f 
Hu* bartuebiit, but so long and heavy, that souietliing of sup- 
port was r»Mjiiiml; and hence fu’iginated tin* a slalf 

the height of a inan's sbouldLM', with a kind oi' fork of iron 
at tho lop to receive th(! miisqnet, and a ferule at, hi»tlom to 
steady it in the ground. On a march, when the ]>ie(a? was 
shouldered, the rest was at first carried in tlm right hand, 
and suhscquontly hung upon the wri>l by means »)f a loop 
lietl under its head. \ similar rest had hecn first used hv 
the mounted arqiielnisiers. In the time of ElizaluMh, and ! 
long after, the English musqueti'or w as a most eneumhered 
soldier. He had, besides the miwit'hly wea|>on it.sclf, his 
coarse* pviwder for loading, in a llask ; his llii.* powder for 
priming, in a touch-box ; liia bullets in a leathern hag. tlu: 
strings of which he had to draw tti gel at thimi ; while in 
his hand wa.s his buniiiig mahdi and Ids iiius({uet rest ; and 
when lu? had dis<diarged his piece, he had to (Iraw his sword 
in order to defend himself, lienee it became a que.^tioii lor 
a long time, e\en among military iih*ii, \\li<*lher tlie bow 
did not deserve a pvefereneo oxer tln^ musrjuol. 

An ingenious contrivance to su]»plant the match-lock ap- 
peared in the leign of Henry \'lll. This xvas (ht* irftrtf- 
lark, inventOil in Italy. M. de Bellai informs us, that one 
of the first occasumson which it xviis used was in l.Vil, xvlien 
Pope Leo X. and the Emperor Gharles V. ronfeilerated 
against France, and their troops laid siege to Parma, xxha li 
was defended by the Manjuis de Foix. li was a small ma- 
chine for e.xeitiiig sparks of lire by the friction of a furroxved 
wheel of steel against a piece of sulphurct of iron, xvhich, 
from such application, acquired the name of pyrites or fire- 
stone. The .spring which turned tins xxhetd xx'as altachcd 
to it by a chain, formed like those in xvatches, and xvas 
wound upon Uie axle, or. as the term xvas, * spanmul ' xviih 
a small lever called a s|)aniKM-. This instrument had at 
one end a hole made square to corrospoiul xviih the ])roject- 
ing axle of the wheel, and being adjuslerl, xvas moved in the 


direction of a screw, which made the wheel revolx-o, and a 
little slider that covered the pan retire from over it. The 
.spanner was then removed, as the wheel xvas held hy a 
catch connected with tlic trigger, and the cock, like that in 
riKKlern firelocks, except having its position reversed, con- 
taining the pyrite.s, xx^as brought doxvii upon tho wheel, 
xvhich, rapidly revolving, grated against the pyrites and eli- 
cited till! fire. Wheel-locks xvere for a long limo chiefly 
manufactured Jn Germany. They xvero c*‘rtainly brought 
to England in the time of Henry VI II,, in whose reign we 
find them mentioned in inventories under the name of ‘ ficr- 
locke.* Benvenuto Cellini (Mr///o/r.s\ xol. i.p. I hi, Ro.scoe*s 
Iran.sl.) mentions his mounting a brown Turkish horse, and 
placing a xvheel-lock arquebus at the pummel the saildle, 
ill the year J 

The Cmrier, or currier of u'ur, is another species of fire- 
arm first noticed in a letter from Lord Wentxxortli to Queen 
Mary (sec (he Ilan/wirk State P<ipfTs), xvhile xi riling re- 
specting the siege of Oalais. It i.s again noliced in the 
Earl of Essex's opt?rations in Ireland in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. (Birch's Mrm<tiry.) The c*arlies(. iu*count of it is 
given in a xxork enlilh?(l Y’/zc Katttrfaitifr ami ("njtc/arf (f 
U'urrrs, printed in \o7^. Sir John Smith, in his 
verfsians- an the Jl'ritin^s tf ('apUtin tianrich^ describes it 
as of llu? same calibre and slrenglh as the arquebus, hut 
with a longer harrel. 

(irose oh.,erxes, that tlu* Siaij^fatunre derived its name 
from the tronps xvho marh* um* of it. "riKse were a M.*t uf 
maraudt'i*-. w horn the Dutch lernu'd .sy/.i/z/zuy/s nr ‘ pi*ultrx - 
st«*alers.’ Tlur use <»f the match-lock e\pnNC<l them In Ibis 
inconvenience, that the liLdit from the hurnin,f match 
jiointed out tlieir no-ition, and they xxen* unahh? to jjrn haM! 

I lie wheel -lock from its i‘\pciiNC. In thi-. thlcmma they 
formed liie >iiaphauuci‘ from a study of lla* vvhet‘I-lock. A 
Hat piece (4* sleel, furroweil in iimlation of the wine], was 
placed oil c. ."icei [in^r, w hieh, laMiig ''(•ivwcd hcxoiid ihi.'jtan, 
xvas made uioV(*ahle. 'I’heii llie liirniw cd piece hemg hioiiudit 
to stand oxer it, on pulliiig the IriiiLrer, thelliiil, whirji ilicy 
.siihstiruterl lor the px riles in the em-k, si ruck against it, 
and tlie spark xxus ]ir.iduci‘d. Tins was an invention of tho 
liiiK? i4‘ Klizahetli, :in«l its comparative cliea]>ne>s n'lideriMl 
it fashionable in Fraiu-e, J loliand, and England, 'fhesiiap- 
haimce was a near u|iproa«’li to tin* lire- lock. 

1’h(! ■( '(////vv dilli’red iVom the niu.s(|iiet in bring lighter 
and shorter. It wa- a lii<*-anu (4' a n*gn]at('d standard as 
to the diameter of its bore, which xvas larij'T than that of 
the arrjurhu.s. It was made to tire with a nuitch-liudv. A 
niatrh hick calivi-r is pivserxc'd at Hraiicr pcih t'a.sllc, Dur- 
ham, which hears \ht' dale ot I li I 1 . 

t.)ltiie t Sir Sauna 1 Mr\ rick’ s.ix s, ‘ In the ex- 
traordinune'. ior the war ni Fu ardie, in we first meet 

with the tron]is caihd carahius, who wert* lighl cavalrx m 
llu; sci'X ice of Henry ll., King of Fraiu'c.’ M. tie jM*»nt- 
goumicri infoim-, ns, that ‘ tlu'V were a cinra'-^ sloprd i.lf 
the riglit shoulder, that ibex nnphl the in -ic n adilx c c.icfi 
their chei-Ks to take aim ; that the) ha«l a eah i -i t on llu ir 
heads, .nid lliidr bridle irnis taotected hx an <‘lhow -gaontlri . 
Tlieir olVeu^ixe xvea} i»ns were a carabine thr* t* I'erl and a 
h.'ilf in length, so naiiurl from llu-msi.dx i*-., and a ju-t 4. 
'I'heii* manner of fiehtmg wa^, to lliini a lillle MpiadiMii, 
floi.’per thiin wide, to ilis<diargr then piei’rs rank .if'rr rank, 
wheeling olf, and fiirining immedi.ilely ami sncci"- nxclv in 
tin ri*ar of I lie n st,aml I bus |irepare ior a se<*iiiid tli-^rii.u ge.' 
Now. ahhoiigh the origin of tlu* Wunl is involved in iiiiich 
ohsciinlx, it is inon* consistent with anafijo) to suppo.se lliat 
the carahiiu*ers weia* so mimed li ‘in the gim, rallier than 
that from tluun. The Fnau h dmved lliis species <if 1 liiops 
lioin the S]ianiards; and Diu*tal ti*ll.i us that tin* ('ala- 
hriaiis, wiio used the <*arlMMe, gave it Fiis app<;llaliun. If so, 
if was proha hi \ at first u-ed h\ them at sea in tlw)so vt'ssela 
termed c.ir.ihs. M. ]h*lloii, in /.c.v Pn napes t/c t Art Mtti^ 
taii'f', tells us, tliat ‘ the carahiiu's \ver<* arme/l v\ ifh a largo 
wheel ioi k aripu*h\is, three feet or more in length, a sxvt»rd. 
ami a short ju-.toh in the time oi' Louis 11 1 1 1., but being 
siqjpr* sM*d by his successor in lijfi.l, we know that that king 
I'ornu’fl Ir'Jiu them his t-arahineers.’ 

The J'.\elapeftr. 'I'he ]Jccnliar c*liaracleristi<*s of this fiiv- 
arin, sax s Sir Samuel Mc-xriek, * I have not been able to 
discDX'cr. It xvas (‘ailed in l.atiii sefaprfa^ a diniinntixi* of 
sriajtu.s; and occurs m llu' ^ 7//*o///ro;i ViN/cz/vc under the xeai* 
l.jdt, a.s xx’cll as in th»; dei reo of tlie ('oiincil <4’ Tarragona 
in If)*.! I, xvho forbade the clergy tomaki; use oi it. i*nih.iljly 
it xvas only the foreign name of the demilnupu;.’ 
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• The name of flu* Fusil as a fire arm, in En<;1a:nd/ ms 
the same .-uitluirifv, * <lnes not appear to ho older than the 
time of ('harlos it., tluaigh inventod in France in the year 
1G'*0.’ There are in the British service throe regiments of 
fu'sileeis or Ai/ileer^ the Scots, now tho 21st foot, raiseii- in 
10 7^: the Erii;li^h, now the 7th foot, levied iu IfiSo : aOd 
lla* Welsh, now the 2 ;hl, formed in IGS^or lf;S‘). The Sieiir 
di' Gaya, in KiSS iTraile /7'*v dt'serihes it as of 

the same pr(»povfions as tho ‘ inousqiiot/ and flemished with a 
111 *" lock : adding, that ‘although by eonching the eiicefe 
y(»n <’:in take hotter aim, yet it often misses fiie from flie use 
of the hint.' It seems to have been of the same longth aii<l 
cahbri*. V)iit lighter than the musket. In modern times its 
size has been diminished. 

The Mnusquf‘t(K,ff. or innskeloen, was al'O of Freneh ori- 
gin. Tho same auth >r fle'^criho*; it, in as not so long 

as the fusil, nor (‘apahlo of ca:r\ing a hall so far hy oiic- 
third, its harrt 1 noi rilled, but diflt-ring from the carabine in 
hi’ing fiirni'lied Aitli a fire- lock instead of a wlieel-lnrk, and 
irotii the earnhiiie n I' rTfumnUniurc not only in this, but 
in its lluted hdiv. 

The though properly s])C*.\Uiiig a fabrication 

for fh(' sole pm]ic»v- of killing game, is ontitlLMl t<) a place 
in the history of inililarv weapons from the eireiinist.arice of 
the Raid of Alhi'toarh* .lulicing it f *r the solduo's' u^'O, in his 
‘ Observations,' compiU’d about llu’ yi'ar Hi !!}, and puhlishefl 
in lfi71. He sa\s, ‘ It is \c:-\ fit likewise that \oU luuc 
in each company six good Ibwliug pic(‘i*s, of ‘‘uch a lengih 
as a soldier may well he ahh* to take aim, and to shout off 
at case: twelvi* ol' them being jdaced in .i d.iy i>f hatud, 
when you bring a division of foot to ^kl^mi.^h with an 
eiii'iny, on the tJanks of a division of lb »t, and six on tin* 
otlliu* Hank, as you shall >ec* fh<*m pj in d in these thu e 
battels lollowing. ’^J’hone soldiers th.it ea;ry t!io lowhng 
pieces onglit to have command when the\ come within 
distance of shot of that division of the en'-my tlsat lhe\ an* 
1o encounter with, that. lh(*v sliool not at any hut at tlie 
olltcers of that division.' We have liorc plainly the origin 
of ridemen. 

Tho President Fauchcl, wlio lived in the lime of Francis 
1., and that of his .-'UCJ'Cssor.s till the time of Hi’iiry 1\’., 
introduces to our notice a piece callerl n /\ fro/:- / nr 
heeause it, wa>. rented on the ]v»ilrine or cin st, after thi* (jhl 
manner, arul tlieneo tired. It wa ; the medium hetwoiMi the 
:ir(]uebus and llu* pint ul, and dilfeieil fr mi the long da<!!: 
nn'i*ely in having it.s hibt made broader, so a.^ to rest in il*; 
losiiion with proper firmness. Fanch(»t says, it was he- 
leved * that this arm was tin* invention of tho handonliers 
of the Pyrenean mount iiiis.’ Mi iition is made of it in 
I 'ejg, at. ilie siege of Konuii hy Henry IV., and in tin? 
Jlenpravi* Invenlori of Ihn.J we havi* ‘ Item iij pelhernels.’ 

in his diclioiiai*), iisM*rts that ‘ it was of larg«M*;»!ihre, 
and, on acemmt of its weight, carried iu a broad haudrick 
over the sh(»uhh‘r.' 

The F/n/u/rr/n/it. This is a lin*-arm shorter than tho 
carbine, hut with a wide harnd. Sir .lames Turner, in his 
armutii^ p. I;t7, thus d(‘';crihcs it : * 'i'hc carabineers 
carry their earal>ine.s in handikMu-s of leather about thtar 
neck, a far easier way than long agnj. when they hung llieni 
ut their s'lddh's : some, insload of carahiues, carry hluiuh'i*- 
hiisses, willed) art* short harnl guns of a great bore, whcri'in 
lliey may ]mt several pislvd or carabine halls, or .‘-niuill ''lugs 
of iron. 1 do believe tin* w.onl is <*ori*nj)1cd, for I giU's^ it 
is a (Tcrman term, and should ho dniulerhuelv^, and llial is, 
lliiiMdering gnus, domler signifying thunder, and luieUs a 
gun.' Sir Samuel M(*yrick rmmirks that Sir .lames Turner i.*; 
right in his etymology, e\c(»pt that ‘ bus’ and not 'bucks' is 
Ihett'iTii tor a gun, a nann* tliat became general after its iii- 
troductioii in the word arqiu'hus: the modern GiM-man word 

hiiclise. BhnuUu iius being c.alleil in the Dutch language 
in all prohahilily it was from Holland that the 
Rnglish derived it ; it does not appear to hu\o boon much 
kimwn before the lime* of Cliarles II. 

The i)rttiton. The troops calk'd dragoons have been 
most absurdly said to lidve been so diMioininaled from the 
Dr.u’ouani nf the Koiiians. Tlicy were raised about flu* 
year HUMi by the Mare.-^ehal do Hrisne, In order to be supe- 
rior to thi- (k iMu.iu Reiters, who used the pistol to so much 
iiflvanlagt*. On ibi-i afcount tlu'y had a more formidable 
weapon like a small hlviiid.Tbus, the muzzle of which being 
iiriittiuented with ilui ho, el of a dragon, gave it its denomina- 
tion, anfl from this weapon those who used it were called 
driigonecrs and dragoons. Othori but less satisfactory, ox- 


planatioTift the terra dragooh (with no rcfference lo flm 
iirc-urni called a dragon) will bo found in Sir James Tur 
tier's Pallas armaia, in Pore DtUtieVs Milire Frauynisr, and 
in Count Bismark. The dragon will be found among Skel 
ton's engraved ll/nstrations. 

Tho Handr~piftrf(tr. Grenades are said to have been first 
used in 1594, and gave ori«gin at a later date to tho troops 
thence denominated grenadiers. Like the dragon it ap- 
pears lo have been fired from the shoulder. 

Tho l>a;s- fu pursuing theiiH|uiry into the origin of this 
term, says Sir Samuel Meyrlek, iiothing could be more per- 
plexing than to find, that while dag implied a kind of pistol, 
pistolese, in tlie Italian language, signified a great dagger or 
wood-knife. The weapon appears to have been suggested hy 
the demiluKpie, and ditfers from the pistol sidely in the ihrm 
of the hxitt end, (hat being invariably terminated by a straight 
oblique lino instead of a knob. In tliis respect it greatly 
resembled a petronel, and that it gave the di-!incti«>n is 
clear, from what is wrongly called a Iligldaiul pistol being 
by llie Highlanders ihemselvi's termed a tack, and its 
Inning its butt made Hat and terminated slant -wi'\*. 'I'he 
dag was of various sizes, and honei* in inventories of arms 
we meet with hmg, sliort, and pocket dags, and dags witli 
ditferent kinds of locks. It appears to Inne been almost 
(■(jev.d with llu* pistol, which is kiU'Y.’ii to have been invented 
in till* reign oi' Henry \'H1.; fiu’ in tho inveiit^^M*) , taken 
in 1.*) 17, of "tore.; in the difi’crcnt arsimals in Rnghiiid, ‘one 
dag with two pif(*cs ill one stock’ occurs, itli ‘ a wlhto 
lacbe with Her 1 icke graver, ami all llu? stocke white hone : 
two tacki*-, ai'K'r the 1‘ehion of a d.iggiT, with Her lockes 
j \eruishe.l w'itli re<hlo sto<*ke.s, "hefhes eovi’red \vil!i hhu ki* 

• vellet garni"}ic(l with silver .nul guilt, with purses. HasUos, 
and lom!h ho\o., of hl.ick veik t garuislierl with iron guilt ; 
two t, I ekes Iial'ti'rl like a knilf wilhlier lockes and douhlo 
lockes, ixc.' The sriai)lianius‘ dag .M'ems to he alluded to 
in the play of Ja<dv Drum’s enter! a.imuenf : 

■ til* WOuWl ‘.IlfW IM1I> IlDiV t'> lll»l4 till* «'</</, 

■J'** ilr iw l!n‘ r.ii-K. lo i'Ii!ir;.'(* «iiil tin? Unit.’ 

The P/v/oZ, according to Sir .lames Turner, was invented 
at Pi.Ntoia, in Tuscany, hy Carnillo X'itelli, and in the reign 
of ITenrv VIII. M. de hi None says, ‘the reiters first 
brought pistols into geiii'ral use, which are very dangerous 
wdu'ii ])rop(*rly managed.' TheM* reiters, or more iiroperiy 
rilters, were llu* German cavalry, who ga\e such H"C(‘ndancy 
to the jiistol as to occiisinii in Fraiui*, and siil)Si‘(jiu*n!ly iu 
Kiiglund, tlic di-»n.so ol' laiieos. We learn this iiiterosting 
fact from Davila, who, speaking of the battle of Ivry, in 
lakes oei asion to extol llu; uso of lances, and expri'ss 
his ri'grel lliat the Freiudi cavalry, C()m]>osed of geiiUemen 
volunteers, li.id, in the revolutions of tho civil wars, ceased 
to use them. He tells us, that in cimscquencn of tluhr 
having adoptt'd pisloH as more ready, in imil.ition of tho 
(Jorman reiters, the king was obliged to oppose the lances 
of the etuToy's cavalry hy dividing his own into small bo- 
dies, that they might ofi'er less n'sistanci* to tho charge, and 
more easily get out of the way. IViro Daniel informs us, 
that the hf>rseim;n wlio were armed with pistols, in the lime 
of Henry 1 ]., were thence called pishdier.s, a term subsc- 
(|ijently introduced into England. Julin Bingham, in his 
At)ff.s nn the Ti/rfirs (if published in iGlfi, gives 

us an engraving of tlu*. arms and armour of this species of 
tioojis at that liuu*, from which a correct knowledge may 
be obtained of their form. Tin; first ordon nance of Henry 
II,, King of France, respecting the pistol, i.s cliri;cted to tho 
men at arms, and dated 1.549; llio regulations of Mary 
Queen of Englciiul wen; of a similar character ; both im- 
phingtbat the adoption of the pistol, in tho first iti.stancc, 
u as by permission. Tho manual exercise of this weapon is 
di't ailed and exhibited in several plates in Captain Cruso’s 
Mi/itur\f hist rnrthns for (tavalry, published in 1032. Sir 
James Turner, in his Pallas armatd, published in IC70, 
says, the French then used locks with half-hends (snap- 
liauncc.s), as well as for the most part the English and 
Scots ; tho Gcnnatis ro.se or wheel-locks ; ttie Ilollandera 
used both. 

I'lie Trickerlork, * A match tricker-look compleat' occurs 
ill a s(*hedule of the year lli29. This was the adoption of 
what is now termed a hair-trigger, which was added to tho 
former one, and gives a more instantaneous di.scharge. A 
tricker wheel-lock of the reign of Charles I., a thekor 
match-lock of that of Charles II., and a trieker fire-lock of 
that of James 11., upon thia principle, arc preserved in Mr. 
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Moyrick's collection of anus and anuour at Goodrich Court, 
ill llercfonlshiro. 

TXiq Fire-lock. Sir Samuel R. MeynVk is in possession 
of a portrait of a ropublican ofliccr, said to be that of Co- 
lonel Joyce, wliicb proves that the niodern ii relock is an 
invention as c'arly as the middle of the scventeoiilJi ctmtury, 
for ho has a firelock pistol iu his liaiid. This is important 
evidence, for it has been shown that the name had been 
ecpially applied to the wheel-lock. The Hi*elock was evi- 
dently suf^f^ested h) the snnphaunco. It originated with 
the French about flu* year Ifi.'J'). The steel post on which 
the furrowed piece liad been jihieed was j^ot rid of, and that 
S4!t iipri>j;;Ut on Uio rover td' the pan. The cork was moved 
Kudiciciitly near to jierinit its opciiint^ ; the pan, by tlie 
sudden impulse on strikiii;^ this fiirn»\ved piece, perform iiig 
this opcr:iti4)n, and lire at the same lime. Snrli a 

findork of the time of Cruinwtdl will hr Ibiiiid amoii^ Skel- 
ton s enjrraviiiMs. The Irrm llrclork was no lonj^cr applied 
to the lilt* -arm with the wheel, which was now termed ‘the 
ros(! or uhrcl lock.' 

Tli(* St‘//iina(fi/fir (hut oriivin sill'd in Italy about the close 
of tin- Kii'ji:IiN!i l^rotectoraU;. The butt. w;is made to answer 
tlie purpose of a llask, and a small tniirli-bov was allarlii'd 
to tin* psin. At the Virocidi was a r\linrler, with a hole to 
receive the bullet. To the axle “I' tliis r)linder was allixed 
a lexer, on luriihi”;’ which the bullet was coiivt.'yed to its 
proper place; sutlicienl pnitioiis td‘ charge and j)riiiiinL; 
\v«*ri‘ cut off, and tlm piece ^ t'cked at the same time. Tliis, 
therefore, reliderod the (iivlock just dcMTibetl a-i t'xpi’ditious 
as the lon^ bow; hut tin? 4‘onlrivance was attended with 
^reat dan^i^er, anil occasioned tlie suh^cqnonl inventions of 
a moxeahle hrcccb containni;^ sc'vcral rjiar^es, ora small 
barrel to lx? hrou^rli! to the brcecdi when n*finisile to l«>ad, 
&c. ; hut noiM' of these contrivances were exer adopted by 
infantry r(*;Ltinioiits. 

In 171J, a hra*is tire-arm called the /'(///ry/ was in- 
veiib'd. It was iu Ihe ^Ilape of a u alliiiiji-caiic, and mi;:-'!!! 
he useii as a pjiii or i)istol ; hul it wa.-. iiexcr uscil lor nnli- 
tary or exam jj’encral t)nrj)o^es. 

AJuskfZ-Arrturs, sonu'tinie?. (Mlled fire-arroxvs, are at h'ast 
as t)ld as the time of Qnt eii Kli/abelh. They occur iu tlie 
iuvcn1(»rie^ of tlic royal arsenals. Sir Riehard Hawkins, in 
tin? account of his xoxane to the South Sea in the yt*ar 
loOl, speaks of usiim tlieni xxilli u;rcat success. In Kli/a- 
beth’s time, these arrows, xxliich earned coiiibuslible'*, were 
of wood; at a ,subse<|uent jieriod the) were made of iron. 
Arrows of this latter kind were u?^ed in the (.’ivd Wars, at 
the sie”’<? f>f Lx me. Lord ISaroti says the arrows shot by 
muskets Were cali(?d sjiriLzhts. 

Tlie Mutrh-bihC. One •jjreat inconveiiienco, says Sir 
Samiud Meyrick, of the l)iirnin«jj malch was, that it dis- 
covered the solilier on ^*aard, and courittn-actcd the iiec'essary 
secrecy for enterprizes by uij^lit. To remedy this defect, 
small lul)o.s of tin or copper, pier<*(.‘d full of holes, were in- 
\<mUc( 1 by a Princo of Oranj^e, appaixmtly Prince Maurici?. 
They arc thus described by Walliuyseii, a captain of the 
toxvn of Dc'inzi}', in his Art Mililairc pour I' lufuutcric, 
printed in l(il5. ‘ It is necessary that i*veiy iniisipieleer 
shoLilii know how to carry his match dry iu inoi>t or rainy 
weather, that is, in his pocket or iu his hat, by putting: tin; 
lighted match hi'txveeii liis head ami hat, or by some oilier 
means to fjjuard it from the weallu-r. The musiiuetecr 
should also have a little tin tube, of about a fool lonj^, hi;r 
enough to admit a match, and pierced full of little ludes, 
that ho may not he discovered by his match, wduui he stands 
sentinel, or ^’^oes on any expedition.' Tliis was the origin 
of the inalcii'hox, till lately worn by our grenadiers on one 
of the cross belts in front of thtdr ehests. 

The Powdvr horn and Flask. The convenient form of 
tne norn to hold gunpowder, one end being broad, into 
whieh it might be convoyed with ease, and the other with a 
small aperture by whieh it might be diseharged into tli 
barrels of lire-arms, naturally sugge.^tod it as host adapted 
for the purpose. Rut it \vas not long before tin? narrow end 
W'as entirely elosed, and the broader one furnished xvilb a 
tube that might contain justsuHieient poxvder for one charge. 
Ill this state it appears suspended in front from the ne(?ks 
of the arqucbusiors in the triumph of Maximilian I. This 
modillcation of the powder-horn suggested the more capa- 
cious flask, which, with its name, in reference? to its resem- 
blance to a bottle?, is of Oerman origin. The flask was 
known in England as early as the reign of Henry VIIL, 
and appears on a hackbutter of that date iu one of Strutt's 


engravings, takon from an original drawing in the British 
Museum, suspended like the liorn, but at the liip, instead of 
Oil the breast. So in the inventory, taken 1 Kdxxard \'I. 
we have ‘One homo fur gomiO' powder, gfir|ii.shed with 
.silver. Three grete llaskes coxcred xvitii xellct, and tliree 
lytle touch boXf?s.* And in that at llcugraxe, ‘ xxiiij flaskes, 
and as many toolehe boxes.’ M. Moutgoinmeri Corbosson, 
in bis Treaitst; on tfui Fr*'tn'h (u nitj in the iinnt nf Jlcnnj JV, 
informs us that ‘ the eaplain of a coinpany, mounting guard, 
ought to carry an anpiebuse and a powder- lla>ke, and wear 
on liis head a great plume of featlurs. \ arictics of powder- 
horns and flasks wdll be fouiul in Skelion’s engnix ing^i. 

ItXni Toache-ho.v. (i unpowder was at first nut t tailed: 
ivben, liowever, it bad been mannfactnroil into gramilcs, 
such a.s were considered proper for the cliargc, it was dis- 
covered that the liner tbe.se xxere made the quicker would 
they ignite. This was the origin of pn'ming serpx iilipo 
pow<ler, and conse((Ucnl]y <•!' a .small case to hold it, wlikdi 
is in reality a flask on a .smaller scale, to xvliich the name 
given was toueh-l?ox. 

Thttnhtlicrs. To enable the ‘^«>ldi<*r to i Kid liis piece will* 
gn?ali’i* rapidily, -mall <*yliudric.d h ixcs, each coiilaiiiing 
one charge ul’ powiler, (Utlicr 4*f woud or tin, ami coxeiv(l 
xvith b'ather, xvere su>pended to a I'l lt 4«r bund, put cither 
over the sliuiibU'r or lii’li-iicd roinul ibe war-t. 'flicy MiCin 
to have luMui fii>t intruduved in tie- reijii u|' lleni’x 111. of 
Fram e. Tin? earliest in-^taiu e wliicb Sir SaoMud M'-yruk 
met with of the bandolier was in M*uilfam’on's Mnntu\ hie 
Fntti^ni.M^ pi. ci'xcix.; Davis, in lii-^ .1// ni ijc saxs, 

xvimUl induce tbc belief Ibat tin* F.ngli-^li i*ec.*ixed ibt in Inuii 
till? VV^allooiis ill ilu! iieigbbi uirlajod of Lu go. S«in)otJim*s 
.six vveie placed bolbre, and -^ix bi’himl tlie pej>on, vOuoi 
sliing over the sbfiidfler'* ; s«>niolin»cs more. ISiin* an .q»- 
jjcnded to a wai-t 1 < li in ]\lr. .Mexnck *' coileclmn. Im- 
mense nuiiilh'i'.s .still reiu.iin at I lauqdoh Lta.rf. S'M'./aiue.s 
I’urner, who jiuldislu-d lu.-woriv in >070. says were 

first laid aside about tbiriy yeais hfiuio bx llie (lerniaiis 
Soldiers who were wnluiUt I'luaUs coo'd uiit keep tluiiu Irorn 
snow mid rain which soon sjioileil them, and made the 
powder u.-eh'ss ; and ni surpi tin iiui,-o winch llu'y 

niadi* belravt'd liiost? who «*arried lin ni. 

The ( \irl rhfi^e. Sir .lames 'rurner, speaking of tin? 

[)i.-tol, says, * all lior>emen should alw.iy,- baxe l!ic ebaigi*'» 
>l‘tbeir pistols ready in patrons, the powdi'i* iiiadx' nn *“ui- 
pactly in paper, ami Ibe ball tied to it wiih a piece nf pack- 
iri?ad.’ In Ibis lU scrijit ion wc hu\e i x idi'iitlx liic cai iralgc, 
Ihougli not 4*xprt --eil by name. It is a euriou-. lat I. that 
lie.-'t? wer<' fn*!,t eunl’int'd t.) ibe cavalry , ami that tin* general 
do^ition of the cartridgt? w.is not earlii.r than tli'» <*.oiuinoii 
use of Ibe modi'rn firebu.U. Lord Orri'iy .i!’. Ins I't fnf /.se on 
the Art of Jl or, says, ‘ I am, on long expeiiem i*. an i*nein\ 
to ibe use of baiideleers, but a great ap]noM r of bi.\es of 
‘arlriilges, for then, by biting oil llu* boUoiu of the cur- 
liidge, you <*baigo your niu>kei lor scrxice with one 
rauiniing. I wouM havi? lliese <artridge- bo\(-H, of tin, a-, the 
rabim*r.s use them, bec;ni>e they are iml ^o apt to break 
. the W(Mulen oiu*s are, and »lo not iii xvel weather, or lying 
iu Ihe tents, n'la.x. Ib'sitles, I huxe often ^»’eii niueh pre- 
jiidiec in the u.-^? of liaiidolei'rs, wliit li, being worn in tin: 
i)elts for tluMii above tin* .-ojdii'rs coal-, are eUen aj'l !•) la ho 
lire, e.>pe4‘iallv if the maliidocU nui-sket bi* used; and ben 
lln;y lake lire, tiiey ci>nnii udy xv<nnid ami kill im.i that 
ars them, ami iho.e uerii* him; for likely . n' one hamluleor 
lake flic, all the iv-t d.) iu that euluiim : they olteii taiiglo 
those xvlm li use llieni on -i rvice, xiben tin*) haxi* till'd, ami 
ire falling off by llu^ flanks of lie- lib s of tba intiMxals to 
gel into the rear to cbarg»* .igain.* 

Tile Pafrnii xxas an iiprigbl ‘•cMui-t'ylimlrical box of stet?!, 
xvith a coviT nioxing »iii a bmge, lille ’ with a block of wood 
ritli live ]»crforLilion.s to hold as miiiiy ]»istol-i*artridgc's. 
Skell4Ui has engraved some 4)1* Fdizabeth's time, and in the 
iJin'i'MU nni (.it'nlinm Antialnrn. Ftjnr.stris, iirmtcMl in 1 <i I 7, 
thetierimni caxalry are re]in'si‘nle4l with abra<-c of pistols in 
lilt? .sann* li<»l>ti‘r at tile saddle boxv, ami pati at llieir hips. 
The Sirrt/nrs feather, ami Mnshef-re^t. To nunedy the 
inctuiveiiic'ijce 4»f a musketeer's being compellctl t4> draw bis 
sxvord, and delend liim.self atn.r the iliscbarge of bis ]»ie(»e, 
and to render liim mort? competent to act against the pike- 
men, a long thill rapier blade, (txed into a liandie, aral 
oaiTi(?d in a slieiitli called a sxveyiies feather, i.e. hog s 
bristle, tin? invention of xvbieb is by its other name nltri- 
bnted to the Sxvedcs* was given him instead. Tliis, alter a 
dUchargCi ho drew out of it*d scabbard, and flxetl inio th^ 
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muzjsle of his Rim, which save hint a weapon of great 
length; hut ns the soUlior hail then more to carry in his 
hand than provioitslv, an attempt was made to unite the 
s\vc> ncs-fl'alher with i ho rest. This latter, instead of having 
ii wooden shall simply, was tnado of a tliin tuho of ^c»n, 
ro vert'd with leather, Nvhich held within it the feaihtsr. 
Thus it was preserved from rain, and when wanted^ it could 
he ejected hy a jerk. The sweyuesi-feather was invented in 
the Veign of James 1. During’lhc civil wars, its name was 
sometimes corrupted into swan's-feather. One of ilie mus- 
ket-rests, armed with a projecting pike from one of the 
prongs of its fork, is represented in Grose's Treahse on 
Anlient Armou)\ pi. xl. fig. .*>. The Duke of Alhcmaric, in 
his Ohsei'iHitions upon Mililctry and Pohttnil Affairs^ 
written in 1646, and printed in 167. ivcoininends arming 
inusketecTs and dragoons with muskets and swi'vnes-featbers, 
Vw’itli the heatls of rests fastened to them. The rests them- 
selves were apparently disnsud aheiit the middle, or toward 
thi* latter end of tlie civil wars, the weight and iucuiu- 
hianee of tin* musket an<l its ap])aratus hi'ing probably 
found too great for the aeli\e service inseparable from cam- 
paigns carried on by small detachments. 

The liaynnf't. Sir Samuel Meyri«*k observes, that as tho 
sweynes-feaiher was laifl aside when the rest whieh con- 
tiiined it W'as reliiujuisheil, tho musketeers were reduced to 
the same incoiiv<‘uieiu-e as they e\]>erienced before it had 
been invented. To resume the simple sweyues-fcather was 
not deemed expedient, as from its length it was extremely 
awkw^ard to manage, and pikemen were a species of troops 
that bad bocomo disused. This induced such sohilers as 
w<?re armed with daggers to stick them into ibt! inu/.zles o 
their pieces after having fired, lu this practice we liavt 
the origin of the bayonet, which was so teniit*d IVom having 
been made at Jlayoune. Tlie French cmUimI lliein 

bayonet sV niarelic, and first introducctl them into thtur army 
in 1671. These were formed with plain handles, formed to 
fit tight into the inuzzh's, ralhm* enUirgiug t<,\vanU the 
hlaile to prevent their entering too far into tile ])icce. Snli- 
fseijuenlly a ring was added, I)}' winch if. was place«l on ll 
innz/de, in which WMy llu? French nseil it in the reign of 
‘William 1 II.. to the aslunishmeiit of the U.'ilh n'ginnnil ol‘ 
foot, on whom lliey poured a ^ollev, halting in ll:eir cliarge. 

lleside.s the authorilies quoted in this :\riicle, 
liiUiiary llisfan/, 'Henry's Ilixttny uf Hritain in thr J)if- 
fvreni Poriuds^ Strutt's Mannrm and ('nshnns^ and the 
various aullioilS ij noted hylhem, may be referred to. 

AllMS, CO.VTS Oi". [See Hkualukv.] 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN, a poet and pliysiciaii, born at 
CJastletoii, iu Liddestlale, about tlicj year 170‘J. He quali- 
Jhal himself for his profession at the university of Fd in- 
burgh ; and came to pursue his fortune in London, where 
he* obtained some celebrity as an author, but never gaiiu'd 
much practice as a physician. He had, however, interest 
enough to procure the appointment of ])hysiouui to tin? army 
in G<*rmany in 1 700. He died in September, 1 770. 

His principal work is a diductie pomn on the ‘ Art of 
Preserving Ilealth,’ published in I 74 1. Didactic poems 
find few readers now: and the poem of Armstrong is ])ro- 
hahly very seldom rciul. Vet the work is well spoken of by 
critics id'the last century, us containing vigorous sentiments 
povdically expressed, and much valuable instruction respect- 
ing diet, regimen, and locality in reference to heidth ; it has 
obtained a place iii many collections of the w'urks of British 
|M>ets. Arm.strong's other pieces are mimerou.s, jmd now 
nearly forgotten. He cuiitribiUcd to Thoinsoii's 6a.s//c uf 
Judolcm e the stanzas at the end of the first canto, descrip- 
tive of the diseases produced hy indolence. His society 
seems lo have been courtetl by men of talent, for besides 
this eviilence of intiniacy with Thoms'.)n, Wilkes, Smollet, 
and Fuseli, are named amon;^ his tViends. (Aikin, Gni, 
Z?/og. ; Life in Chalmer'.s British Poets,} 

Army, the English. The word um//, liUe many 

other inilitarv terms, has come to us from tho French. They 
W'rite it arnice, ‘ the armed,' the ‘ men in arms,’ which is 
precisely what tho English w'ord army means. An army is 
deliuod hy Locke to be a collection of armed men obliged to 
obey one uiun. There are various definitions given by w rilers 
on tlie Law of Nations. 

The word army is not usi»d to designate a single regiment 
or batbilion, ur any small body of armed men. An army i.s a 
largo body of troops distributed in divisions and regiineiits 
each under its iiwii special commander, and having officers 
of various desenptions to attend to all that is necessary to 


make tho troops oiTectlve when in action ; tk|p|irhole ho<ly be- 
ing under the direction of somcono commanwr, and moving 
according to hi.s orders. This officer is called tho com- 
mander -m-chief, tho general, and sometimes the generalis- 
simo, that is, the chief among tho generals. 

We may brieily explain why w'o limit tliis arliclc to a 
sketch of the origin of the English army, without including, 
as is somclinics done in similar works, an historical sketch 
of the armies of anlient nations^ The armies of Grct tu*, 
Rome, and the antient Oriental nations, wore, owing to va 
rious causes, different from those of modern Europe, ami the 
consideration of their true character belongs to the lu.stor> of 
those nations. From the impossibility of sa}ing an\ thing 
satisfactory within reasonable limits, and also from a (lesire 
to avoid the errors which we observe iu all short sketches of 
this description, we shall, under such hemls as (iui-KKs, 
Romans, Egyptians, Sec., notice their military system, .so 
far as it possesses a distinct e.haracter. 

I'he history of the armies of continental Europe, as, for 
instama?, that of Pnissiu, is inseparal)ly coniujclcd with the 
political history of each state, and w ill bo treated under llmsu 
lu*ads. For other particulars coiimvied with the fonuatinn 
of an :iriny, see Enlisting, Rjcckuiting, Soluiivu. and 
also Minn I. V. 

Tlie wliole military foiv<* of a nation constitutes its arinv, 
and it is usual to estimate the eomparative strength of u i 
tions hy the number i>f well-appointed men which thc\ aro 
abb* to bring into the field. In another sense, an arm\ is 
a detachment from the whoh* collected force; a number of 
regiments sent forth on a particular expedition under flic 
comiiiaiul of Sfuue one* piUson who is the gmieral !i)r tlwit 
especial purpose. Tnsfances of this latter sense of the word 
occur in the e\y)ri‘ssi(uis ‘Army of Italy.' ‘tin* Arm\ of 
Spain,' 6!cc„, as forruetl hy Napoleon. Such a detachment 
may h»* a large or a sTuall army ; and should it return 
with its ranks greatly lliiiined and without many of its 
officers, it wouhl still be an army, if tin* di.«tributioii into 
divisi<»ns and regiments remained, though ueluall) consist- 
ing of U' J in 're than a single regiment with its full ct m- 
pleiiicut of men and ollieeis. In this state it is soiuctiiues 
not niniptly called tho skeleton of an army. 

An annv is the gnait instrument in the hands of a govi.*rn- 
meiit, hy whicli, in llio last extnanity, it cnforct's obedience 
to the laws at home, and rc.^Kict from other powio's who 
show a disposition to {fneroacli ujion any rights belonging 
to till* nation. VVln'ii the efforts of llio ministers of peace 
ami jiistieci at home aiv inadeqnato to enforce s'lliinis* 
.sion to tlie laws; wlnuithe correspondence of cabinets ami 
the con(er(!iices of ambassadors fail in composing dirqnilcs 
which arist* among nations, the army is that hatjd of j»o\\er 
which is put forth to maintain order at Jiome ami i ighls 
abroad. 

Tli(‘ legitimate purposi's for w hich an army is maintained 
are maiiifesth so important to the well-being of a state, 
that attention must have been directed to this subject iu 
1h(i Very b(*ginning of ]>olilical society. But to have an army 
always appointed and always ready thv the field can only 
be elfectcd iu a state of high civilization, wln-n the various 
oth(M* offices in a great community arc also properly distri- 
buted and filled. No belter proof can be aflbrded of the 
high civilization of Egypt and other countries in early times 
than the welb appointed and powerful aruiie.s wliich they 
wen* able lo bring into the field. Tins wa.s cfl’ectcd in 
Egypt by having a particular casto or cla.s8 of soldiers, cor- 
ri’spond in g pretty nearly to the Kshatriyas of India. (See 
Herod, ii, 164, &c.) The armies of tho Greeks, especially 
in the post- Alexandrine period, those of ("arthag*? under 
the command of Hannibal, and tho armies of Rome iu 
the best days ef the Republic and the Empire, wen? not 
inferior to any of modern times in numbers, appointments, 
di.sidpline, or tho military skill of their commandeys. It 
is not, liowevcr, to them that we are to truce the origin or 
tho history of our inorlern armies. 

All army, meaning hy that term U' body of men distinct 
from tlie rest of the nation, constantly armed and disci- 
plined, W'as unknown to tho remote fatliers of tin* Englisl; 
and the other modern European nations. The whole inulo 
population was the army ; that is, every xierson learned the 
u ■i.‘ of arms, was ready to ilefend himself, his family, and 
liis ])o.«sessions : and in time of eonimon danger, to go out to 
mori^ lasting warfare under the coinuKind of some one chief 
chosen from amongst the heads ot the tribes. iSuch Was the 
nature of the vast armies which prosented themselves from 
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time to tho Roman frontier^ or contendod af^ainst their Bcr>^lccs Were required, an efficient and pONTcrful 

Cmsar when ho Qinde hie conqucBt of Gaul ; and shch was, fon'^e. ^ 

the power which, on so short a warning, was arrayed agaii^st We see from that ourii^s remain of those ^ piece 

him on the British coast under the command of CassibolaunuSf ^ pecdl^work representing the wars and death of Harold, 
when he inaile that descent from which neither honour ao^ '^0^ the* Saxon soldicfS Were not those half-clothed and 
crued to the Roman oi-ms, tior benefit to the' Roman state, painted* figures which had presented themselves on the 
In all those nations the warlike spirit w^as kept up by tlie , shores of Britain whop the Roman armies mado their first 
sense of danger, not so much from foreign invaders, as fi^m ^j^abent. Wo see tH^sm clothed tVom head to foot in a close- 
neighbouring and kindred tribes, , . cavalry, but no^chaiiqls. 


In the writings of Cswor and of Tacitus, the archers are all infantry. Both iiilantry and cavalry 


from whom wo derive our best acquaintance with , 

Tiers and habits of llie Germmitc atid the western nations 
of Europe, we see tho warlika Character of those nations, 
and the principles on which their military afl'airs were 
conducted. A whole male population truined to arms ; 
con fi.>f] era ling in time of common danger under some one 
chief; with little, defensive armour, and none otfensive but 
darts, spenrs, and arrows; throwing up occasionally earth- 
>vorks to strcngtlien a position — this is the outline of their 
military proceedings. (Tacit. A?ifiaf, ii. 14.) There is little 
peculiar in the military system of the antient Britons ; yet 
it must have been by long^ practice and perseverance that 
the warriors attained that skjil which attracted tho att»‘nli()ii 
of Cajsar. Jlis description of one of their chariots, Iriven 
by a charioteer whose attention was solely directed in the 
uiaiiageiiicnt '.of the chariot, while in it stood the painted 
warrior deuUng his darts around him, or running along the 
beat n while’ tho chariot was in its swiftest motion, presents 
uii object at once picturosqm; and tcrrihle. 

^Vlien BHtairi was reduced to the form of a Homan 
pro\ince, a regular army was introduced and yieniumenlly 
settlefliii the inland, for the purpose of enlbri’.ing suhiiiission, 
and of dofoneo against toreign iiivadms. IMaiiy of the n?- 
inains (d* Roman authority in Britain, as roads, walls, en- 
canipiiients. anil inscriptions, are military, lii that curious 
relic t»f Roman time, the Xotifia, whicli is relerrc*d to the 
age of the Uomun emperors, A read ins and Jlonorius, we 
have .1 particular accimnt of the di^tribulion of the whole 
Roman army, and we see, in ]>articu!ar, how Britain was 
then divided f»)r military purposes, and what were the fixed 
stations of particular portions of the Roman legions. 

It w'as the policy of Rome to re<Tuit its legions from 
among the barbarous nations, but to employ such soldiers 
ill countries to which they did not belong. Thus, in the in- 
scn]itions relating to military a (fairs wliicli ha\e boon found 
in England, many tribes of (Jaul, of JStKiin, and Poitugal, 
are named as those to whic.h yiarticuhir soldiers or particular 
bodies of troops belonged. And i-.o in foreign inscriptions 
the names of British tribes are soni(‘tiiin's found. I'he 
grounds of this policy arc apparent. The military portion 
of these nations was lliiis drawn away. There riuiuiined 
only the quiet and the peaceable, or the fcni:ih*s, tlw' young, 
the infirm, and the aged. As long as the Roman army was 
suiricient for their protection, it w as well. But wluui that 
array was withdrawn, wc see, as in the ease of Britain, that 
a people so weakened woulil easily full a prey to nations which 
had never been Kuhdned by the Roman arms, ami we see 
also what was probably tho true n*ason of tho ditrcrcnce hc- 
twcon tho spirited resistance whiidi was mado to Caesar on 
his tw'o landings in Britain, and the clamorous coinplaim 
and feeble resistance with whic h llie people of Britain met 
the Pilits and the Saxons. 

From this lime we lose sight of any entin> British popula- 
tion of tlie part of tho island called Knglaml. I'ln? cnmjnests 
made by the Saxons appear to have been complete, and 
their maxims of policy and war became tUo principles of 
English polity. They seem to have boon at find in that 
stale of society in which every man is a soldier; and the 
different sovereignties wliich they established \v<!re the oc- 
casion of inmuncrable contests. Wc have, however, hut 
little information on this subject; and even the supposed 
poliey i»f Alfred in the separation of a portion of the people 
for military afiairai in the form of a natiomil militia, is a part 
of his history oh Iffhfoh we have not any very satisfactory 
information. 

We find, however, that tho Saxon sovereigns had powerful 
armies at their command; and the most proliablo account 
of the moile in which they wore got together seems to I 
this:— the male population were exercised in inililary ilii- 
ties under the inspection of the carls, and their deputies 
the sheriffs or vicecomiteft, in the manner of the arrays and 
inufttim of later times ; lieing drawn out occasionally for the 
purpise, and being thus ready to form, at any time when 
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are armed with spears, to some of which little pennon-s aro 
attached. Some have swords, and others carry bills or 
batllo-axe.s. They have shields, tjio bosses on which are 
surrounded with nourishes and other oni amenta 5^aud“the^q. 
are sometimes other devices, but nothing which ^in ho', 
regarded as more, than the very rudiments of those heraldic 
deviec.s wUickwere afterwards formefl into a kind of $»ysUjin 
by the herulds who attended tlwi armies, and. by which the 
chiefs Were distinguished from each other, when, their 
persons were concealed by the armom*. I’he piece of needle- 
work repudlscnTi ng the wars of Harold i?, supposed to fyi tho 
work of Matilda, the (pieen of William the Conoueror, 
and the ladies of her court. It is prcMUNcil in the cathedral 
of }3ii>eiix, whem-e it is comnKuily c.ilh'd the Bayeux 
tapestry. One of the in. my valuabh‘ .sorvicos rendered to 
historical literature by the Society of .Vntiquarics has been 
the publication of a series of coloured prints, in whicli wo 
have, on a reduced scale, a perfectly accurate rc^pre-'^entatiou 
of this singular monument of antient English and Norman 
manners. 

A great change look place in the military affairs of Eng- 
land at the Conquest. It is to that period that the intro- 
duction of fiefs is to be referrecl, a system whu-it provided, 
among other things, fur an army cm t ready at the < iill of 
the sovereign. It inuy sullice in this j)hioc to sa\, that the 
king, reserving certain trac-ts as liis own demesne, distri- 
buted the greater portion <»f England among his followers, 
to hold by inililary scrvict? ; lliat is, for e\ery knights fee, 
as they w’ere ouUcil, the tenant was hound to find the king 
me )idier ready' for the ficdd, to se^^c him for forty days in 
cacdi year. The extiMit <if the knight's fee \aried with th 
varying qualities and value of the soil. In the reign of 
Kdw'ard 1. the anmial \aliic in money was vio/. The number 
of knights’ fees is sai<l by ohl writefa b> have been (iO.Ofil). 
The king had thus provision made for an army of (i(>,OOQ 
men, whom he coiilil call at short notice into the ticlil, 
subject them wlien there to all the regulations of military 
discipline, and keep them for forty da}s without pay, which 
was usually as long as their service woojtl be required in 
tile warfare in whiidi llie king was likely to be engaged. 
Will'll tlieir servici's were required for any longer time, they 
might continue im ri'cciving pay. 

Writs of military summon.s are found in great abundance 
in what arc called the ‘ Close liolls,' which contain copies 
of such letters as the king issues umier seal. But this 
system, it is evident, had many incojuenienees ; and the 
kings of England had a better security for the proleclion 
of the realm against imasion and for the maintenance of 
internal lrauqinllil > , in that w hich seems I*) he a rcli»* of 
Saxon polity. We allude to the liability of all persons to he 
called upon for military service w'ilhiii the realm: to the 
power w'liich the con.stitution gave to the shcrilf to call them 
out to exercise, in order that they iiiight he in a condition to 
perform the duty when called upon; and to the obligation 
wliicli (I statute of Edward I. imposed on all persons to 
provide themselves with eertain j .^^ces of armour, which 
w ('!•(; (duinged for others by a statute cif Jame.s I. Wc see 
in this system at once tin? practice of our remoter ancestors, 
ami the’ beginning of that drafting ^f men to form the 
comity militia whicli is a part of the military polity of iluj 
country at present. 

The slHM'ilfs were the ptu*sons to whom tho care of those 
affairs was conimitted ; but it was the practice of the early 
kings to send down into the .several shires, oi to select from 
the goiitrv residing in them, persons whose duty it was to at- 
tend the musters or arrays, which were a species of review of 
these ilomcstie troops, and who were intcndeil, as it seems, to 
he a check upon the sheritls in Iho discharge of this part of 
tlieir fluty. The persons thus employed w^ere usually men cx- 
])ericneecl in military affairs; and when the practice became 
more genta*al, there was a pornianeiit ollieer appointcfl in 
each county, who had the superiutondence of tlufSf? ojjcra- 
tions, and was called the lieutenant : this is tlic origin of the 
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present lord-licutenniit of cotinlics, an officer who cannot 
be traced to a period curlier than the reij^n of Henry Vlll. 

Forcifrnei-s were also sometimes eni^aged to serve the 
kin;: in his purely mercenary troopsi 

und were paid kings own revenues. , 

AVe see, then» thist the early kings of England of the Nbr^ 
man and Plantagonet races had three distinct means to which 
they could have recourse when it was necessary to arm for Uie 
general defence of the realm : the quota of men which the 
holders of the knights* fees were bound to furnish ; the posse- 
comitatOs, or whole population^ from sixteen to sixty, of each 
shire, under tho guidance of the sheriffs ; and such hired 
troops as they migl^l^ink proper to engage. But as the 
posse-comitatfis oou^jii|Ot be compelled to leave the king- 
dom, and only in pttwular cases the shire to which they 
belonged, the king had only his feudal and mercenary troops 
at command wheti ho carried an array to tho continent, or 
when ho had to wage war against even the Scotch or Welch. 
We arc not to suppose that troops so levied, especially when 1 
there were but contracted pecuniary resources for the hiring 
of disciplined troops of other nations, would have been suf- ' 
iicient to make head against the power of such a sovereign 
as the king of France, and once to gain possession of that 
throne, j^nd this leads us to another important part of our 
subject. 

Tlie mutual inconveniences attendant on the nature of 
the military services due from those who held the feudal te- 
nures of the crown naturally disposed both parties to con- 
sent. to frequent commutations. Money was rendered in- 
stead of service, and thus the crown acquired ii revenue which 
was applicable to military purposes, and which was expended 
in the hire of native-born subjects to \icrfuriii service in the 
king's armies in particular places and for particular terms. 
The king covenanted by indenture with various persons, 
chiefly those of mOsSt importance in the country, to stM vo him 
on certain money-terms with a certain number of followers, 
and in certain determinate expeditions. There appears little 
essential ditfereneo between this and the modern practice of 
recruiting armies. It was chiefly by troops thus collected 
that the victories of Creci, Poictiers, and Agincouil were 
gained. 

In the office of the Clerk of the Pells in tlie Exclioqnor, 
Dugdulo perused numerous indentures of this kiiul, and has 
made groat use of them in the history which he published 
of. the Baronage of England. A few extracts from that 
work will show something of the nature of these engage- 
ments. 

Mirhacl Poyniugs, who W’as at the battle of Creci, en- 
tered into a contract wdth King Edward 111. to serve liim 
with fifteen men at arras, four knights, ten es((uires, and 
tw'elvt? archers, having an allowance of twenty-one sacks of 
the. king's wool for his and their w^ages. Three years after 
the Initllc of Crc<*i, King Edward engaged Sir Thomas 
1/ghlred to serve him in his war.s beyond sea, wath tw'enty 
men at arms and tw’cnty archers on horseback, taking after 
the rate of 200/. per annum for his wages during the con- 
tinuance of the w'ar. I n the second year of K ing Henry IV., 
Sir William Willoughby was letained to attend the king in 
his expedition iiito»Scotland,\vHh three knights besides him- 
self, twenty-seven men at arras, and one liundrod and sixt> - 
nine andiers, and to continue with him from Juno 20th to the 
13th of September. When Henry V. had deti?rmined to 
lt?ad an army into France, John Holland was retained to 
serve the king in his ‘ voyage royar into Fram'e for one 
whole y(Nir, with forty men at. arms ainl one hundred archers, 
wlicicot’ the third part were to he foctimm, and to take ship- 
ping at Southampton on the lOth of May next following. 
In the 12th of Henry Vll. J(»hn Grey was retained to serve 
the king in his wars in Seotland, niidiu- tho command of 
Giles Lord Daubeney, captain-general of the king s army for 
that expedition ; with one. lance, four demi-lances, and fifty 
bows and bills, fur two hundred and ninety miles ; with 
one lanee, four demi-lances, and fifty hows and bills, for two 
hundred and sixty-six miles ; and with two lances, eight 
di nn laiircs, and two hundred bows and bills, for tw'o hun- 
dred miles. These were nearly half wiiat is now the usual 
complement of a regiment. 

Troops tlius levied, together with forci^i mercenaries, 
make the lu-avi's.i approach that can be discovered in the 
early atfairs(»f tho English monarchy to a porraunent, or, as 
it is technically called, a 'standing army. The king might, to 
tho extent of his iwcnne, funu an army of this description ; 
but as to the other means of military defence or offence put 


into his hands, the persons engaged wore onfy called into 
military service on temporary occasions, and fioon fell hack 
again into the condition of the citiren or ogriculiurist. 
But tho king's power was necessarily limited by his revenue, 
and the maintenance of a permanent force appears to have 
been little regarded by our early soveroigne, since, before 
tlie reign of King Henry Vll. it does not appear that the 
kings had even a body-guard, much less any considotahle 
number of troops accoutred and ready lor immediate action 
at the eaU of the king. In modem times, Charles Vll. of 
France (1423-1461) first introduced standing armies in Ku- 
rope: this policy was gradtji^y imituted by the other Euro- 
pean states, and is now a mattbr of necessity and of self- 
defbnee. In England, probably in a great degree owing to 
her insular situation, tliis took place later than in most 
continental countries. Still the example, however, of the 
continental states, a sense of the great convenience of 
having always a body of troops at command, and the 
change in the mode of warfare effected by tho introcluctiDn 
of artillery, which brought military operations w’ithin tho 
range of science, and made them more than before matlcrs 
t which required much lime and study in those who had to 
undertake the direction of any largo body of men, dispused 
the king and the nation generally to adopt the practice of 
having a permanent army, varying in numbers W'ith the 
dangers and necessities of the time. 

The few troops who formed the royal guard were the 
only permanent soldiers in England heforo the civil Avars. 
The dispute between Charles 1. and his parliament Avas 
about the command of the militia. Charles II. kept up 
about 5000 regular troops as guards, and to serve in the 
garrisons which then Avero established in England. These 
were paid out of the king's own revenue. James II. in- 
creased them to 30,000 ; hut the measure was locdunl on 
with great jealousy, and the object w'as supposed to he tho 
destruction of tlu? public liberties of .Englishmen. In the 
Bill of Rights (KJSO) it was declared that the raising or 
keeping a standing army within the kingdom, in lime of 
peace, unless it be with consent of parliament, is agaitist. law. 
An army varjing in its immbors has ever since been main- 
tained, und is now looked on without apprehension, ft is 
raised by the authority of the king and paid by him : but 
there is an important conslitnlional check on this part of the 
royal prerogative in the necessity for acts of parliament to ho 
passed yearly, in order to provide the pay and to maint:vin 
the discipline. 

The folloAving tabular vieAv of the military force of tho 
various civilized nations is from the most recent authorities. 

Military EntabHskniP.nts on Foot and in HeactTC, 1833, 1831. 

or 

Nal. (iuuidii. 

Copulation. Army. Ac. 

Aniirii n, United Sliil IS of . . lri,s30.000 1,308.017 

Anlisilt .... 138,000 

Austria , . . . . 33,8rKj .000 S7i,400 479,000 

Hadfn .... I ,i!8r.,000 10,100 

l);iViirta . . ... «, 103,000 L’O.OOO 

t 1 10.000 

Uel^ium • • • • 4,172,000 { (incliuUiig 

* inilittn) 

UnuiU . . • . . ,'>.130,000 15.000 45,000 

Uoliviu • , . . l,2;>0/'<»u 2500 30,000 

Urtinswirk . ... 248, t .U) 3087 

Hrilain, ftrtiat (UnUctl Kin/^dom of) 24,900,000 108,C>73 

Ufiitrul America . , . 1,800,1)00 ifOOO 20,700 

Uliili . , . . 1,600,000 HOOO 20,800 

tliiiia .... 188.000.000 1,291,641 

« •oehiii-Cliina . . 5,200,000 54,000 15,000 

1,800,000 30,000 

(’luiieli, StatfR of the . , 2,6i0,0U0 10,000 9000 

llenmark • . . . 2,030,000 38,819 

/ 205,200 

Eubt IndieR (Hritish) . . 112,600.000 I (betii.lc:t 

• . . . 3.500.000 1 10,000 

Fruu.'o . . , , . 32,770.000 360,000 3,630,700 

. . , , . 900,000 10.000 

n.tnovoT .... 1,660.000 9000 

HaMi 850,000 15.000 60.000 

H.<,;seCu9Hel . . . 656,000 9(H>0 

llessr (Ciand Diicliy oO • 74L500 80()0 

llullanil, without Limliiirc or Luxemburg 3,780 „000 35,000 42,500 

e 1600 

Ionian Isluuds • • • • 194,000 < (W’it'tes 

t Biil.troopO 

Lucca . • . • 145,000 800 

Mccklenburg-Schwerin . • 459,000 3000 

Mexico .... 6, 500. MO 25,000 

M«.denn .... 380,000 800 

Naftsau • . . ■ 3r».’»,500 1800 

Oldenburg .... 247.000 1500 

Partiftuay .... «.00.t»00 HOOO 30,000 

Purmu . • • . 4.'i8,000 1320 

Persia . . . • 12,000.000 25.000 230.000 
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P«nt • • • 

Plata j;; Staten of Ln ) • 

Portaf^nl . • • 

Prusitiii • . • • 

in Kurupo, .lufl Poland 

SojEony (Kinjifrloin of) • 

Base Cobnri;-Gotha . • 

Sas«>Mt*ioingMn > • • 

Bare ‘Wcituar'E iso nai'li • • 

Sardinia . • • • 

Scindiah • • • ' 

Sweduu and Norway • • 

Switzerland • • • 

SicUioa (Kingdom of the Two) . 
Sian • • * * • 


Spaiv, ’• 


5»iewi|r . 

TnTk(*y • 
Wurtumbcrg 


1 . 700.000 

S,400.000 


3.400.000 

13.300.000 

60.830.000 

1 . 670.000 

1110.000 

143.000 
935.800 

4.370.000 
4.000,000 

4.030.000 


3.100.000 


7,600.000- 

Si^O.OOO! 

14,^.000*' 

1.400.000 

8 , 000.000 

1.630.000 


3000 

SO.OOO 


132.000 

6iH>.noo 

19,000 

600 

600 

1100 

30.640 

33.0 jO 
41,540 

83.578 { 

do . 000 ^ 

60.000 

71.300 I 
6500 
30,000 
16,900 


400.000 


130.000 

83;078 

(zinryn) 


95,000 
(on iiapur) 

. 130,000 


It may be added tliat> according to Sebnabern calculations 
in 1832, the standing armies maintained by the principal 
European States relatively to their respective populations 


wore u» foDow's : — 

Denmark • 

I in 

eveiT 50 inhabitants 

Sweden • . 

1 


53 

Wiirtemberg • 

1 

— 

59 

Poland . • • 

1 

— 

60 

Prussia , 

1 

— 

68 

Bavaria • 

1 


69 

Russia • 

1 

— 

70 

Austria « 

1 

— 

100 

France , • 

1 

— 

110 

England 

1 

— 

140 

Twro Sicilies . 

1 

— 

200 

Tuscany 

1 

- 

400 

States of the Church . 

1 


500 

We should observe, liow’ovcr, 

that 

tho clata which he 


assigns us the ground-work of his c;ilcu1ations do not in 
general agree with our own, which, in most cases, are derived, 
if not from oliicial, at least from competent uiithorities. 

The following is a more complete subdivision of the 
British loree : — 


Oflicers 

Nou-eonimissioncd officers 
Rank and ille 

Great Britain 
India 


(iroai Britain 4404 
India . 1208 

5612 

Great Britain 0205 
India . M08 

773d 

Great Britain /7.«4 7 
India . 17,480 

95.327 


108,672 

88,510 

20,150 


108,0 72 

ARNAOGTS. the name given to the inliabitants of Al- 
bunin. [See Alhania.] 

ARNALDO DA BRKSCIA was horn in the town of 
Brescia about the bc‘ginniiig of the twelfth century, lie stu- 
died in France under the famous Abohu*il. Having ndiirned 
to Italy, he became a monk. The eoi rnpt ion of the ch.*rgy was 
very great at that time, and Ariialdo, endow ( m 1 with an im- 
passioned mind and a great tlow^ of oratory, began to hohl 
forth in public against the ambition, the tcMiiporal j)ower, 
and the luxurious life of abbots, prelates, and cardinuls. 
not sparing the Pope liitiiself. The scandalous ctuitest 
between tlic church and the empire carried on by the 
haughty pretcii.sions of Gregory VII. w as then frc*sh in the 
memory of men. Arnaldo maintained that ccclcsiaslics 
ns well as laymen ought to ho subordinate to the civil power; 
that the disposal of kingdoms and principalities did not 
belong to the church of (-Jurist; and that the clergy ought to 
hv. satisfied with their tithes and the voluntary oblations of 
the faithful, and not to hold, as they then did. sovereign 
lordships and feudal estates. To these doctrines he added 
others of a mystical character about the Trinity and the na- 
ture of the soul, which were eagerly laid hold of and perhaps 
distorted by his enemies. His declamations against tlie 
clergy indisposed the Papal court towanls him. By prcach- 
Ugainst the bjiuporalities of the (diiirch, Arnaldo had 
excite the passions of the people ; Brescia revolted against 
ili bishop* the formontation spread to oti)er towns, and 


complaints against the author of all this poured in at Rome. 
Innocent II., upon this, had Arnaldo <rondcnined, together 
w'ith other heretics, in tlio council of Latcran, in J 139. iSuch 
at least is the positivo statement of Otho of Freisingen and 
other historians of those times, hut Arnaldo's name is not 
mentioned in the canons of the council. He was not ex- 
couiiinmicated at that time, hut was banished from Italy* 
and forbidden to return without the Pupe'.s poriiiission. 
(Sec Mosheim’s Ercle.si(istirul UUim/, translated by Dr. 
Murdock, and the traushitor'g tiota on the subject of Arnal- 
do.) He then proceeded to Franco, where he .<cems to have 
found favour with the papal legate Guido, afterwards Pope 
Celcstinus II.; but he met with aii unrelenting ud\ersary 
in St Bernard, the zealous and vehement Abbot of t'lair- 
vaux, who denounced Arnaldo, wrote against him, and 
forced him to seek i*efuge at Ziirich, where lie remained 
five years. Ho there resumed his prcac^hing against the 
ubu.ses of the clergy, and found many favourable listeners 
But St Bernard traced him tln^re also, and caused the 
Bishop of Constance to banish him from his diocc.so. Ar 
naldo upon this returned to Italy, and hearing that the jieoplc 
of Rome had revolted against the Pope, he repaired there, 
and put himself at the head of the insurrcctimi. J-ucius 11. 
had died of tin; wuiinids recei\ed in a popular allray, and 
Fugenius HI., a disciple of St Bernard, succ eeded him in 
the papal chair, but w'as driven away from the city by tho 
people and the senate. Arnaldo cxhortcMl the Konuins to 
re-cslablish the Roman republic with its consuls, to rein- 
state the equestrian order, and to emulate the do»?ds of their 
glorious uncestor?i. The multitude, thus excited, hurried 
on to e.xcosscs which Arnaldo probably bad never contem- 
plated. They attacked au<l demolisbed Ibe houses, of the 
cardinals and nobles of the papal partv, killed or ilktreated 
tho inmates, and shan^d the plunder aiinuiir llieniselxes in 
tho name of Brutus and (Jato. Fabius and Piiulus Kmilius. 
A rnablo, however, still reuiaitu'd jjiior; lie really despised 
wealth, his morals were irreproacbable, audit .seems that 
he judged of others by hiin.self, a coiiiinon dcdusioii among 
honest popular le.iulers. 

Till? Roman senate wrote to the Emperor Ctmrad III., 
profe.ssing allegiunrc, and inviting him ti) emne and bo 
erow'iicd at Uunu* ; but the Einpi't’or paid lUf attention to 
the invitation. Rome coiilinued llir ten years in a stale of 
agitation little dilleriiig from anarchy, at w.ir with the Popo 
and tho people of Tibnr, and at variance within itM'lf. St. 
Bernard, in his epistles, draws a Icarful pu ture of the .’-lato 
of the city at that tinn; EuutMiius 1 1 1. clierl m 1153, and his 
successor Auastasius IV. having followed him to the grave 
shortly after, Adrian IV. was «*lected Pope in IJ.5I. He 
w as a man of a more determined spirit than hi.-j predecosmirs. 
A cardinal having been attacked and scrioursly wouiidrd in 
the streets of Rome, Adrian resorted to the bold measure 
of ex comm nnica ting the first city in (Jhrihtcndom, a tlnng 
without, a precedent. The Ruinans, who had set at uraitjlif. 
the temporal power of the Pope, (jnailed belure bi-» spiiiimd 
authority. In order to be reconciled to the p iuiilf. they 
exiled Arnaldo, who took retiige among some fiiendlv iiol-lis 
in (Jampania. When the Empenu* Frcdi'ric I. cami- to 
Ronn! to he crowned, the Popi* applied to bmi to lia\e 
Arnaldo arrested. Frederic aceordiiiijl y ga\e his onlei.s 
tho ]VIargra\o or Viscoiinf of (Jampaiiia, and Aririldo. 
being delivered into the bands of the Prelect of Rom*', 
was straiiiiled, liis bedy burnt, ancl the lerbes thrtiwn into 
the Tiber, in the \ear I ia.'). [See Afjrian JV.| 

ARNAlJLlh 'ANTOINK. a French Ihceb.giVal and 
philosophical writer of the seveiiltw-nth ceiitiirv. v\a> born at 
l*aris ill lfil‘2. His fatlu’r, iuhiumI also Antoiin* ArnauM, 
was a distingui.slu‘d advot ah\ and a great ant,igoiii.st of the 
Jesuits, against w’liom he both ph iided 'oid wioti.*; and in- 
tleeil he iriainly contributed to their expulsion from Franei? 
under Henry iV. Tho Jesuit. s wi-re afterwards re ad mil ted 
into the kingdom, but they met with an opponent m tho 
younger Ariiauld ns determined as his father had been. 
Arnauld, after being ordaiiiCil priest, was in de Doctor of 
the Sorboime ill 1041. He exhibited an early disoosition 
for thcMilogical ci)nlrover.sy, by w riting the 

in which he expo.si'd the dangerous casuist rv 
adopteil by several moralists of that order. TIui Jesuits, 
who had not forgotten tho hostility of the elder Arnauld, re- 
torted again.-jt the son, by violently attacking his work />>• lu 
Ftequente Cominunion, wdiich was puhli.shed in It; 4.3. Soon 
after, tho disputes which broke out among tho Fivnch eli igy 
about Jansonius, bishop of Vpres, and his book 
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several propositions of which ronrorning the intricalo qiu's- 
lions of ixmcc niifi free-will hail been condemned ihy the 
Pope, jrave Arnauld s IVeah opportunity of extsrcising his 
poloinioal talent. [See JA^^9BNIUS,1 Arnauld tg^ UnT 
part of .lansenius in two lott6|>« tyhich ^vere condcnibs^ by 
the .Sorboiiiie, and the writer, on his refusing ,1,<? retract his 
opinions, w^as expelled from that learned body; Ho tlien 
withdrew to Port Royal des Champs, u convent of nuns, 
not lar from Paris, of which his sister Angelique Arnauld 
was the uhlxsss, and where Pascal, Nicole, and other learned 
men of that time, who wore friends of Arnauhl and shared 
his opinions, resorted for quiet and studious rotireineOt. 
There they wrote various works on literature, phil(»sephy, 
and religion, wdiich bear the name of the; works of M^I« do 
Port Ko>al. Arnauld wrote parts of several of these 
works, such as the (ienerale Raisnnme : Elc- 

mens de Giomvtne. ; and L Art dv lie also had 

a share in tlio tanious letters written by Pascal against 
the Jesuits, wliieh are known by the name of Lrttrea 
Provincialea* Tlie disputes about Jansen ius and liis live 
propositions, after agitating all France forj^uny years, 
and drawing bulls of censure from several Piipes, to which a 
part of the Frencli clergy refused to submit, notwithshinding 
thi* imperious orders of l..oLns \1\\, were at last ap])eased 
for a lime by the conciliator) spirit of Pope Clement JX., 
who aeeeptt*d a comi»romise. This was crllcd the peace of 
Clement IX. Arnauld contributed to this desirable ar- 
raiigeinent. by an eloquent memorial, which he addressed to 
the pontilY through the Abbe Uospiglioai, the Pope's 
nephew. After this peace, Arnauld was presented to the 
l*opc's nuncio, and also to l^ouis XIV., who received him 
gracauisly. and invited him ‘ to employ his golden pen in 
defence of religion.’ Ilis mixt w’ork, inwlii^li he was asst>- 
oiatc<l with his friend Nicole, Data Perpetuile de hi Fui de 
r Pglixii CathoUque touchant 1' Etirhuristie^ W'as dedi<‘aled to 
the Pope. Thi.H occasioned a ykjiriii controversy between 
Arnauld and the reformed mini^r Claude, in tlie course 
of which Arnauld wrote Du Peuversemeut de ht Migrate de. 
J. C, ^Hir la IJoetrhic des Cnivinisfes tuuchant la 
tion, Paris, 1072. Arnauld, at the same time, continued 
his w^ur against the Jesuits, and wrote the Ln-ealer pari 
of the work styled Monde Pruliqtfe des Jesuites, 8 \ols., 
12mo., in whieli many authentio facts ami chu-uincnts arc 
mixed up wdth phvty hitterne.sa and exaggeration. 'J’hat 
powerful and ambit^UK society did not bear this patiently: 
they represented Arnauld as a dangcrcnis man, and the leader 
ef a sec't, whose house was the resort of many restless 
and turbulent spirits, the old lulherents to the errors of 
Jansenius. Harlay, the Archbishop of Paris, assisted in 
prejudicing the king against Arnauld, and Coiiis XIV. 
issued an order for his arrest, which, however, docs not i 
seem to have been very earnestly enforced. Arnauld con- 
cealed himself for some time at the house of tlie Duchess 
of Longucville, wdio estcimicd him and appreciated his 
talents ; but afterw ards considering it prudent to leave 
Franco, he repaired to Brussels in Ui79, where the Manpiis 
ofGrttna, the Spanish governor of ihcLowC’ountries, assured 
him of his protection. There he published, in 1681, hU 
Apologie fjour les I ■ntholiques, wdiich is a defence of the 
Fliiglish Catholics against the charges of Titus Oates* con- 
spiracy. In this wt»rk, laying aside all party animosities, 
he undertook the defence of his old antagniiisls the Jesuits, 
w^hom he considered as having been caluiuiiiated in those 
transactions. This apology was, at the same lime, a refu- 
tation of a book of Jurieu, the well-known reformed minister 
in Holland, who had accused the Frencli clergy of being 
implicatdlft in the Knglish conspiracy. Jurieu, in reply, 
published a book entitled L' Esprit de J/. written in 

a style of coarse personal iinective, to which Arnauld dirl 
not coudesf^eiul to reply. Another work, not so creditabh* 
to Arnauld's judgment, is one against the Prince of Oraijge, 
William III. of England, whom he* styled a new Absalom, 
a new Herod, and a new Croimvoll. (8vo, 1689.) It wms 
published anonymously, like most of Arnauld*s W’orks, 
and many persons did not belio\e it to be his; but it seems 
now ascertained that he was the author. It is said that 
Louis XIV., whose political views it suited, had this book 
printed and distributed at his own expense. 

From liis retirement at llrussels Arnauld made several 
excursions into iloUaud. His reputation had spread every- 
where, and he was kindly reeeived. About this time he 
entered into a <*ontroversy with his old friend Father Malh‘- 
hranchOi who, iu his metaphysical workB, had announced 
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some poculiar doctrines on tlie subject of^rac<s. predestina- 
tion* and ether th<16logical problems. Arnauld began by 
attkcKing Mallebrancho’s definition of the ilatiire of our 
ideas, and his iUnious proposition that ‘ we seo all objects in 
Cod.’ In rcftitalion of these, Arnauld wrote his Traite des 
Vraies et des Fuusses Cologne, l(i8:t ; and afterwards, 
Be/Uxtons Philosophiques et ThMu^itptes sitr le Nouveau 
Systcine de la Nature et de la Grace da Pere Mallehranehe^ 
1G85; besides nine letters addressed to the Father on the 
same subject. I’his controversy w’as e:irric*il on by Arnauld 
with his usual veheinenro, and it had the efh'ct of souring 
Mallcbranelu?*s naturally pacific temper. The Father wished 
ftir a truce ; he declared ‘ he was tired of making himself a 
speelaele to the world, and of tilling \\\m Jourmd de.H ^avafis 
W'itli their mutual wranglings.* But controversy wfis Ar- 
naukVs clement ; without any feeling of malignity in his 
disposition, lh.szcal for truth, or what lie considered as truth, 
Joimid to a great tlueney of exprosKion and a mind of iron, 
made liini restless and fond of disputation. His friend 
Nicole, wdiose tcunper was milder, told him one day he w\i.s 
weary of disput.e.s, and wished to rest liimself. ‘ Rest ! * ex- 
i*laimed Arnauld, ‘will you. not have enough of rest herc- 
atter duritig all eternity?' Hi Continued to Iho last, although 
pa.st eighty years of age, to Carry on his various controversies, 
with tlie Jesuits, wdlli Mallohranche, with the Calvinists, 
and with the seeptii*. idiilosopliers, among whom was Baj le. 
He also wrote on several points of dispute between Rome 
and the Callican church. Ilis last work fie ftexiovs 

sur r Ft oquence des Predirateurs, 1G94. in hi* ' 

exile at Brussels, on tlu? 8tli of August w tlSi’t year, nfler 
receiving llic sacrament from the euriito of his parish. 
There is an interesting account of his last moinenti hy 
Father (^uesnel, who w'lis his companion in the latter years 
of his life. He? was buried in the church of St. Catherine 
at Brussels, hut his heart was etuhnlmcd and taken to Port 
Royal des ( Jianips, w’here it was deposited with the reniain.s 
of his mother and six sisters, who had all been imnatos of, 
that convent. Boileaii and Racine w’rote epitaphs in lionopt 
of Arnauld. Ilis w'orks, which filled in<ire than 100 volumes 
of various sizes, were collected ami, published at Lausanne 
and at Paris, in 50 volumes. 4tn., 1775-83. The last Volume 
contains the author's biography. Arnauld was one oftlie 
most learned men of his age, a sinccro hut enlightened 
Catholic, jiious w'ithont superstition or hypocrisy, exihuplary 
in his conduct, and disintere.sted and sinqdc in his habits 
and manners. Although frequently at variance with Rome, 
he was esteemed there, and had friends among the cardinals. 
While he was persecuted in France, Po]je Innocent XL 
oflered him an asylum at Rome. He had, likewise, many 
friends among the Protestants, in Holland and elsewhere. 

1 Arnauld was one of the first to extricate theology from 
1 scholastic subtleties ; he adopted in his exposition of theolo- 
gical subjects a clear logical method, and supported himself 
by fVequont references to the fatlu^rs and to the early councils, 
ill the history of wliicli he w’as deeply versed, as well as in 
the study of the Scriptures. He coiitribuied to the French 
version of the New Testament published at Mons, and he 
was an advocate for having the Missal, or service of the 
church, translated into the vulgar tongue. His brother, 
Henri Arnauld, Bishop of Angers — where ho died in 1G94, 
at the age of iiiiiety-llvc — bore the character of a most bene- 
volent and diligent pastor. Another and an older brother, 
Rohi'rt Arnauld d'Aiidilly, filled Bevcral offices at the French 
court, hut at the agp-^of fifty-five retired to Port Royal, 
w•herl^ lie died in 1G74. He wrote several religious w^orks. 
Robert s son, Simon Arnauld, Marquis of Poinpone, was 
employed in several diplomatic missions under Louis XIV., 
and was made Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
1G72. He died in 1G99. [Seq P9i§|.T Royal. J 
ARNDT, JOHN, was borrt itit l'$55, at Ballcnstadt, in 
the duchy of Anhalt. He firitt "studied medicine, but 
afterwanls applied himself to thcolog|,,'^jto^hecame a clergy- 
man of the Luilieran church. Bei)^«^Gid at the relaxed 
state of morals among the Protostanti of Germany, he 
wrote a book ‘ on true Christianity,’ with the object of giving 
the study of religion a practical influence on the moral 
condu(!t of its followers. ‘ I>ivinity,' says he, ‘ is not a mere 
spo<‘uhitivo science, a branch of polite learning, but a living 
experience, and a practical exercise of the mind. We ihiist 
not content ourselves with a dead and barren fait^; true 
faith ought to be preceded by repentance, accompanied 
by love, and followed by a renewal of the soul. This work, 
first published in German, has been translated into Latilit 
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French* Danish* Flemish, Bohemiun, and English, and has 
been highly praised by Mosbeim, Proft?sst)r Frank of Halle, 
Dr. Spener, and other distinguished divines. .lulm Wesley, 
ill his Christian J^ibrary, kinos a eopious cxlraet I'rnm it. It 
has been called the Protestant u Keinpis. Arndt was a 
great promoter of practical ivli;^ion, or that which, in eccle- 
siastical history, is called lie was accused hy the 

exclusive partizans of tho doctrine of grace of attributing 
loo much to the strength and ability of man in the work of 
ennvorsion. Osiaiider of 'l iibingen wrote against him his 
Judicium Thmlogicttm. Yet Arndt's book is still considered 
one of the best treatises of Christian morality ever written. 
An English translation was published in IHl.'i by William 
Jaquea — Trufn Christianity^ or the trhnic Kcawmiy of God 
Unvarda Murit and the tchole Duty of Man towards God. 2 
voIh. 8vo. j.,ondon. Arndt was minister at Qnedlinburg, 
and afterwards at Brunswick. In tins latter phuv, his suc- 
cess as a preacher made him enemit?s, :intl he was obliged 
to leave the town and to withdraw to the village of Ishib, 
where he remained for some years. Jn IGll Ceorge Duke 
of J^unenburg presented liiiii to the church of /ell, and 
afterwards app<»inte(l him gtuicral superintendent ol all the 
churches of the duchy. Amdt died at Zell in 1021. He 
had preached a sermon the day heloiv. and on returning 
home he said to liis wife that he had delivered his funeral 
scriiifm. He bore the attacks and ])crseciilions uf his ene- 
mies with tho greatest meekness ; his cdiunty to the pix>r 
was very extraordinary for his limited means, and it made 
ignorant people suppose that he bad dis<‘ov<‘r<*(l th(^ philo- 
sopher's stone. A rndt’s lavourite aulhi»rs were St. IJernard, 
Thomas a Keinpis, and Tauler. He mu>l not he confounded i 
with Josiah Arndt, also a Lutheran clergvman, horn in j 
I(J2G, who was proft'Ssor at Ivostii' U, and nv ln> ])uhli>hed j 
several works on philosophy, divinity, and historv ; among 1 
others, Lexicon Anti ipii tat urn Krclfsiastietuuni. Ito. Greifs- 
wald, Hiti9, He died in HiSo. 

MINE, THOMAS ArCiUSTlNE, Dudur in Music, 
born in t/lO, was the son of an upholsterer in King Street, 
Covent (Lirdeii, and educated at Eton, having hern in- 
teitded for tlie profession of the law: hut his bias towards 
tuusiewas too strong tt» allow him to pursue liis legal sliulitrs 
gnccesftiully, and after the usual struggles hetvveeii duty 
and inclination, the latter, as commonl) happens, prevailed. 
He secretly practised on the spiniiel, and took lessons of 
Michael hVsiing, an eminent per.^on in his <lay, on the 
vudin, and the lirst intiuitition liis father had of his musical 
progress was at an amateur iiarty, in vvh'icli young A me 
was disc-overed playing tho first fiddle most skilfully. Re- 
si^laiico was now w’orse than nselcss, and tin; resigiu 
parent supplied his son with the means of continuing his | 
fivourito pursuit in an advantageous manner. He scym 
iinhiied his sister with a love of the vocal art, ami «pialified 
her hi appear in Lanipe's opera, Amelia^ in which lu?r dehut 
was of so promising a kind, that her hrotlier, though tluni 
only eighteen years of age. set for her Addi.v.m's Rosamond, 
ill which she represen toil the heroim*, ainl shortly after 
became the celebrated Mrs, (’ihher. The siK'Cess of this 
o))ora led of course to the composition of otliers, and in 
1 ;;J8 Arne produced his Cowiis, in which he ev inctal powers 
of the higher kind, and his reputation was at once eslahlislied. 
In 17 to Arne married Miss Gecalia Vumig, a piijiil of (iemi- 
niaiii, and a perrormer of eminence. In 17 12 h(» went with 
her inli» Ireland, where both wen; engaged hy llie Duhliii 
manager, the one to sing, the other Ip compose. Tliere lie pro- 
duced his mascpies, Jiritaftnia, and The Judgment of Paris; 
Thomas and ^at/y, an afterpiece; and ICli:^a, an o]iera. In 
1 7-li') he jUTeded to the recpiost of tlie lu-oprietor of Vanxhall, 
who thus added Mns. Arne to the list uf his vocal piaformers, 
her husband at the samo lime becoming his principal com- 
poser. Suhseipienlly, ho wrote his two oratories, Abel and 
Judith^ alter which the UnivcTsily of Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor in Music. His greatest work, tir 
that which has most contrihutod to his fame, Aria.i crxcs, 
was composed in 1762, in imitation of the Italian opi:ra, and 
to pi*ove the English language not so repugnant to rei itative 
as many had imagined. The attempt was bold, but tri- 
umphant ; the decided approbation which crowned tho 
composer’s lalxmrs, and the judgment pronounced on it by 
posterity, prove beyond dispute its many and great merits. 
The drama is a translation, liy Arm; himself, of Metastasio's 
4rtasme; and when compared with many similar works, 
Whether of his contemporaries or of professed authors of a 
biter period, is entitled to the praise winch cannot justly be 


bestowed on mediocrity. Dr. Arne also proJucrMl, in 1765, 
ail entire Italian opera at the King's Theatix*, Metfe^tusio's 
Olimpiade, of which no notice is taken hy any of his bio- 
graphers. He afterwards composed The Fairies, the music 
to Slason's and * Caw/acMA-, additions to Pnreeirs 

King Arthur, the dramatic songs of Shiiks]>eai*e, the airs 
for tho Stratfonl .luhilee, &c. J.ove in a ]lllagr is a pas- 
iireio, or compilation from various compo-^rrs, hut nianv 
pieces in this still pleasing hallttd-opcra are h\ Avne, and 
among these ‘ Gentle youth, ah! tell me wdiy ; ' can never 
become antiejuated. In other departments uf miisir he 
proved eminently successful. AVarren's coUeetinn of eaiuuis, 
glecjs, contains sijveral of Ins compositions, of which 

‘ Come, slieplierds, we'll follow the hearse,' in <.’unninghiini*H 
elegy on tlie death of Shenstonc, must charm ns long as 
vocal harmony retains the power to jdease. His siaig and 
chorus, ‘AVJien Britain first at heaven's ciuninand,' or * Rule 
Britannia,’ need liardly he imunioned as the ofispring of Jiis 
genius; it irui) he said to have wafted his name omt the 
gr(*a1er half of the hahitahle vvoild. Or. Arne tiled in Mart'h, 
1778, and was buried in St. Paul's ehun h, (/'ovein Ganh ii, 
leaving an onlv son, who dit‘d, vvu bclievt*. witlnuit i^suc. 

ARNHKIM, ARNHEM, or AKRNEM. the Roman 
Arenaenm (tluuigh this is snmeliiiies di^puttMl), a terlifutl 
city on the right hank of the t;ld Bhme, now the cu]>ital i>f 
Giielderlaml, and torm<*vlv om.* ef the Halite tovvn^; it lies 
r>u ICng. miles S.K. of Ainsterdam : 52‘" N. lat. J' ji' E. long. 
Arnheiin is first mentiom‘d under this name in a charter, 
or grant of privileges, fnan tlie emperor Cjt ho HI. x.i). ’i-Oi. 
About tw'o miles uhov^e Arnheiin the canal of the 
branches t»fl* from tin* main river, ami crirrit.*s part of On? 
winters of tho Rhine to Ho<‘shurg, where this cut j(*ins tin* 
Yssel, wiiieUllows into tin? Zuider Zee. I'hi'. juiiciion In - 
tween the Rhine arnl Ys.sel was matle hy Dni^ns. Oie hi 
tlier of the einpcntr Tiberius. .Vniheim stainls al the foul of 
a small range of lulls, wliitdi ari» not »»f common rcnirrciice 
in littlland, called the Beluwe, or \'i luvve, niniun, 
larly mailiward tovvartls the Ziiithn* Zee. 'rin re is nt A I'nln ini 
a bridge of boats across lht‘ Rhine. The fort ilic.ii mus, which 
wtMV iinprovetl anti enlarged by ('oelmrii in I7ii.>, tlefend tin* 
town on the land side. Arnheiin wasonee tlie re-,idene(* 
of the (.‘(Hints and Duke*' of Guclderland. w hosi? munmuents 
are to be si'cn in tin? principal church. ArnlnMiii has four 
gales, a reformed Dutch church with a high fower, whn h 
contains the tomb of Duke Chiirles of (hielderlaiid, a Rii- 
maii Catholic cliiindi, a small Lutheran ehundi, a Inunl - 
ome gov ernor's residence, a ml a v 4TV old- fashiMiied siale- 
house. It is tin* market for the district of tlie \'cluwe ami 
part of the Bi'liiwc; the lattm* of which is tin* name id' tin 
insutiiteil ferfih* district ht twi'cn the RliTm*, \\ a-d, ami Lek. 

( ScM* Bktuvvk. J CoIoM'cd, rye, (i:its,6cc. are hroui'iil inpreat 
quantity to Arnheiin. Tin* trade is imi'^tlv a transit trade 
along tho Rhine, ami hv land hcl\v(‘eu AnmtiTilain ami 
(ierniany. The neighbourhood of .\rnlu‘im ctmtaiiis many 
pleasant country residences of the iiohilitv »>! Gm ld- ilarnl, 
vv ho generally spend tlu.'ii* winter in Andn'im. 'rnt‘t.i\\ii 
was takiUi from the Spaniards in l.’»So : in lil72 it wasial. 
hy the Frt?neh, on the invasion <d' Hidlaml in ll.i* ndgn id' 
Louis \ IV., from whose extortion and tyranny tla* imIm 
hitaiits siilfered severely: in lG7d the French lell it. aiii r 
destroying tin* fortifications. In ISI.J tin* Prussians ti.uU it 
from the French, which contributed materially to the change 
of ntlair.s in Molland at (hat time. Tin; population on .Jan. 1, 
Ls.I'J, wius 7191 males, ami 73 1 0 females. tSe«* Kanipt'ii, 
/lesr/iri/ring ran hvt K. der Ncder/amlcn, 1HJ7 : I! alma’s 
Toon ref, &e.) 

A RN L the iitativ*; Indian name of the wdld hiifl’alo. [Sec 
BirFFALO.] 

AR.\0, caillml by flie Romans Anms, the princijial 
river of Tuscany, ris(?s on the southern sloju? of Mount I'al- 
terona, which i.« a high western projection from the ventral 
ridge of the Apennines, about twenty miles N.E. of Flo- 
rence, in 1 1“ d'J' E. long., and 13*^ 52' N. lat. On the oppo- 
site or north-eastern side of the suiiie ridgi; "n* the sources 
of the Roiico and cd’ the Montom*, two rivers which enter 
tho Adrialie below Ravenna. The sources of tlie Tiber, 
whicli several writers hav(* err.meonsly stated as issuing mil 
of the same niouutaiii, are more than twenty inih's farther 
cast, and separated from those of tlio Arno hy the inoim- 
tains of Camaldoli and La Vernia. The Arno dcM cmU )»y 
the village of Slia into the long and (let p v;dK*v c:dlcd 
(Jasentiiio, one of the higher regions of Tuscany, niiuimg in 
a S.S.E. direction bclNVCca the great cenlral ral-e and an 
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offset from llio same, whirh. (letuchinir ilself from the Vixl- 
teronu, «li\i(K’s liu' I from the Mu};ullo or valley of 
tho Sieve, ;oi»I aflerw ards from the Valdarno, forminjx llio 
mount of ( 'roeieehie, Oiialdo, Cuusuini, Vallombrosa, 
find Piaiomauno. The Arno receives in its course numc* 
rous torrents from both ridjres ‘ tho cool streams liovv in 
down llie verdant slopes of Casciitino's liills,* which Dante 
mentions in Canto .TO of his in/hrnth 

Having passed tho larf^c villaj^e of Pop])i and the town of 
BihbhMJii, tlie diroclioii of the vuUey, and (;onsiM|nently the 
eoui NO of the Arno, chanpje to a more southern i ouim*, beiii^ 
confined to the tsistward by another oifsi t from the central 
ridixc, W'hieh, detachinji itself from the Alpe de Calenaja to 
the east of La Vernia, runs southwards hy Chiiisi and ISIon- 
teueuto tow’ards Arezzo, and di\ide.-> tho waters of this Arno 
from those of the upper Tiber. Is'.uini^ from the lower 
Casentino, tho Arno entm s the plain of Arezzo, and running 
in a south direelion hy Quarala, receives the W'alors of the 
northern (.'hiana, and then suddenly turns to tlie westward, 
enteriui; a deep mountain ;:oi*yre, appropriately called flm- 
huto, or ‘ funnel.’ Lassinv): thnamh the small valley of 
Laterina, it issues out j>f it hy .'iiu>tlier narrow and wild p.iss 
enlleil \’alle dell' Inferno, which is three miles in leni^th. 
The Arno next enters the heaulil'ul region ealle<l the Upper 
\ aldarno, one of the most deli^htlhl rural splits in Tuseany, 
and perhaps in the whole world. It is a valley about four- 
teen miles in leU'^th, and from tliree tcj five in breadth, 
hounded hy two ranges of hills, ami sheltered on the nm'tli- 
east hy the h»fty and ru^”(‘(l Apennines, amoti^ which 
the wooded summit is distin.:iilshed that oMuhanos the con- 
MMif of X'aUonihrosa. The \alle\ itself i-, a eoniinm.d suc- 
eession of *j:ardens and orchanU, ami the hills are covered 
with vineyard', or verdant pustiiri'S. Several neat towns and 
villages are scattered about, Ix-siih s numerous hamlets and 
cotlaues on the hill slopes. Through this vallej the Arno 
runs in a N.N.W. direction, its etjursc heine- nearl) paiallel 
to that whi<'h it followi'd higher up in the Casentino. At 
iiieisa tin; monntain.s <‘Iose a^am on both sides, and the 
Arno runs thronj;li a deep chanmd excavated in a rid: 
of limcsioiK) rock w'hich is a continuation of the inoun- 
lams of \'allomhr()S}i, and t*\tends far to llu? south to- 
wards Siena. Tlie river runs hero in a direction nearly due 
north, until it passes Kignano, lu voiid which, in the moun- 
tains on tho right bank, a valley opens, thiongh which 
the Sieve, a large stream coming from tin* distriet of l^lu- 
gello north of Florence, Hows into the Arno, llerti the 
Arno, after a circuitous con rsi* of more than si\t\ miles, is 
only thirtiHMi or fourteen miles direct distance from its 
source. It HOW' turns westwards by Varlnngo, and enters 
the plain of Florence, dividing that trity int«j two iinciinal 
parts. About ten miles below' Florence, and beyond the 
bridge and village of Signa, the Arno runs, in a det'p chan- 
nel excavated through the basi^ of Mount Goll’ol ilia, which 
is said to have been cut hy the old Ftniscaius. A wider 
passage being thus i>pened for the ri\cr, tlie plain ot Flo- 
rence, which W'as a marsh before, was draiiusl. The course 
of the river hero diverges *)ne or two points towards the 
south. Ten miles farther tho hills on the left bank ri?cede, 
and leave a plain between Iheni and the river, in whicli 
are the towns of Empoli and San Minialo. Hero the Arno 
receives the Elsa, a considerable stream coining from the 

south, which has its source in the high lands near Siena 
that di\ide the basin of tho Arno from that of the Oni- 
brone. On its right bank the Arno receives several stn.*anis 
wlm-h come from the northern Aponnines above l^istoja, 
and the waters from the lake or marsh of Fucocidiio, 
and from tliat of llicntina. About ten miles bidow San 
Miiiiato the Arno, af(i*r recei\ing the Era, a large stn ain 
hum the sontli, ent4Ts the plain of Fisa, through w hi< h it 
makes several coiisidcrahle windings, passes through the 
town of Fisa, and enters the sea about live miles westward 
of it; 41' N. hit., 10^ 1;‘»'E. long. Formerly the inonlli 
of the Arno was some miles more to the south, but it having 
hecuiui' obstructed, partly hy the Genoese sinking many 
ships in it in their wars against Fisa, ami partly hy the 
sand thrown up by the sea during the IVf'ipient storms from 
the S.\V., u new' eut in a N.W. direction was excavated at 
S. l*ietro ill Grade, about three miles below i*isa, through 
which the waters of Arno were made to run in IGOfi. The 
antient port i4' l*isa was nut at the mouth of the Arno ; it 
was ii natural bay formed hy the sea, to tlui southward of 
the old mouth of the river, at the place where the streani 
called Calanibrone now runs into the sea, and between 


that and Leghorn. It is now filhtd up, and hardly any 
traces remain of it; but Targiuui T’ozzelti, in his Rrlazion6 
(ii in TusruiKt, giv«?s a plan of the harbour as it was, 

from old doiuiuienls anddra’vinos,. A canal for the navice.lU^ 
or barges, connects Leghorn and Fisa, and runs partly 
through the site of the funner Forlo FiMino. From Pisa 
barges ascend the Arno to Florence; hut the navigation is 
often interrupted in summer ow ing to the shallow ness of the 
water. In the time of Strabo (]>. ‘>2*2), and even as late as the 
fifth century of our a*ra, the Serchio.or nver of Lucca, then 
called the Auisar, iiisteail of discharging ilsidl into the s<'a, 
as it now' does, entered the Arno below Fisa, and that city 
stood betwei'ii tlie two rivtTs. How and when the Sercliio 
altered its course is nut known, but in the twtdfih ctnitury 
it had already assumed its ])ri.sent eliannel. Still it ap- 
proaches \ery iu*ar Fisa, to tin northward of that < ity, and 
in times innndalions its waters mix w ith those of the 
j Arno. [See Fisa.] 

Till* Arno, like all the rivers which descend from thi* A pen- 
nines, is subject to snd(l(*n overllnwings. The (inaritity of 
I'artli and .stones which it tlu?n carries dow'ii from the inouii- 
tains has raised its bed in many ]4aces nearly as high 
I as the adjacent fields. Embankments liave been made 
I along the greater part of its course, and are kept up at ti 
! considerable expejiM*. }>ut in eases of cxlraordiiiary rains 
I and storms in the highlands whi’re it lias its source, tlie 
j .'\ rno rushes down with sueh fury as to overcome all obstacles 
i and innmlati* a great part of the cmintrv. Among tho 
i more disastrous inundations, that of So])teraber, l;'iT7, is 
I recorded, when tla* Vahlarno anol thi; whole plain of Flo- 

■ leiiei! were overllowed, ami trees, mills, cattle, and even 
i liouses, were carried aw ay. Two-thirds of the city of Florence 

were inundated, tlu* wi.ter being in some places eight feet 
above the pavement ; and two of the bridges of Flortmce 
wore carried aw av . It took several months to clear the mud 
from the stnets and houses. In November, 17-10, another 
j great inundation occurred, owing to the prevailing seiroeeo 
wind, which melted the snows tliat had fallen on the Apen- 
nini's. Tdie conlhienee of tho Sieve, just above Florence, a 
I rivi'r whieli svvtdls iVoiii the same causes and generally at 
I the .same limo as tho Arno, greatly contributes to these 
iiumdations. 

It appears that in ri'inote times the waters of the Arno 
divided iiear .An zzo, and part of tlii'in tlowed sonthw ards'hy 
the valley of thoLhiana into the Tiber, tFossoinhroni, 
nmrie liiniff/icfi-S/tnicf/c snjira fa ral di ('htinta,) A 
cominnnicatioii by water existed between Arretinm and 
liomi*. But the bed of the Glnana heeoming raised by 
d(‘])o.sits of earth, the di*elivity towards tho south, which 
was alri'ady flight, was desl roved, and tho vvholi? waters of 
the Arno tnriM*(l towards Florence. The northern part of 
; tho \'al di ('hiana then heeaiiu* a marsh, the streams tluil 
formerly ran into the Arno ri’miiiiiing stagnant in various 
jilaces : and it was rnilv in the sniitherii part of tlie same 
valley that the waters eoiitiniicd to find their way into (ho 
Tiber, after joining tho river Faglia near Orvieto. At last 
till' people of Arezzo, in the fonrt<a*nth century, cut a canal, 
which carried part of the waters of tho northern Chiana 
into the Arno. TTiis eaiial has hei’ii since repeatedly cn- 
! larged and lenglhencd hy tlu* Tuscan government, and has 
been the subject of inanv intere.''tiiig h) draiilie works and 
1 cxpi'rimeiits. [See Ciiiaxa, \ \]. nr.] 

I The whole 1*1 »rr>.e of the Arno, with its numerous wind- 
ings, cannot he iCss than I 10 miles, allhmigh in Multe 
i Brim's geography it is stated at 10.). Its breadth varies 
1 greatly: near Flonuice it is about 400 feet, but the waters 
] are very low in summer, and llie river is then fordable. 

I \\ ilhiii the city of Florence Ibe bod of the Arno is con- 

■ siderably narrower, being ciuifiiicd by Ibe walls of the 
' ijuavs. At Fisa, however, it retains always the appearance 
! of a considerable river. "JTie tract of country watered by the 
I Arno, especially between Florence and Pisa, constitutes the 
j xno.sl popuhais, most productive, and most thriving part of 

Tuscany. In the upper valleys of the Arno, between Arezzo 
and Florence, a vast (|uantity of bones and whole skeletons 
of the largest (piadrupeds of other climates, the mastodon, 
elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, arc found, as well 
as beds of lignite. [See Apknninks, Gkoi.ooy of.] 

ARNO'HIUS, according to Hieronymus (da Vtris lUws^ 
irihus, c. 70). w'as a rhelorieian and afterwards a presby- 
ter of Sikka in Nuinidia, in llie reign of the Emperor 
Diocletian. His work Rhetorira Institutione is not ex- 
tant. Lactanlius, the Cicero of the fathers, was the most 
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distinp^uiahcd disciple of Arnobius, tlio VaiTO of tlie cede- I qnent editions wore published at, Basle, 15 I 'Jf.O, Rvo. : at 
siastieal writers. Ariiobius was as much superior in irmiius | Paris, 15S0, 1603, 8vo, ; at ATit\vor]>, I aSO, Hvn. ; 

to this pupil as he was surpassed I )y Laclantius in ele^an at Rome, 15S3, 4lo. ; al Oenevii, 1.507; at I.»'vdt'n, J’> 0 s; 
of (lietioii, Hieronymus infonns us, in liis C'/^/vi?//r/c, that at Ilanaii, 1 (i03, 8vo. ; at Paris, 16o:> ; at lfaInl»lll ;^^ 1 6 i 0. 
Arnohius was in tlie habit of attacking Christianity, tintil fob; at Douay, 1034, 8vo. ; Opera ctini c.oinrneiitariis \ ano- 
he hud some remarkably iinpressi\i‘ dreams, which induced ruin, I.ev den, lOol, 4to. ; this edition contains many inac- 
him to wait upon the bishop of Sikka, wlio, however, did not curacies: at Paris, 1666, fob; at Leyden, I<i77, fol.: at 
trusthini, knowiiyu: his former euinilv to the ^njspcl. Arnohius Paris, 1715, fob Venetiis in Gallamli lhl>b Vel. l*atriini, 
wrote his seven books of * Disputations aj^ainst the Heathen' torn iv. ; at Wiirtzburjr, 17.s3, Svo. ; more n^ceiitly by Olu-r- 
in order to convince the bishop that he was really converted, thiir, and last by Conrad Ordli, l.eip/a;;. isub in tw*) 
But the statement of Hieronymus, who refers it to th(5 volumes, Kvo. : this is the best edition of Ariu>bius. The 
twentieth y(?iir of Corixfantinc, A.n. 3J6, contains a iriani- ‘Disputations’ of Arnohius u ere translated into Dnlch by 
fest ainicbronisni. Anujlaus appears in his ‘ Disputatituis’ Joac/liiin Ouduer, Harlintr, 1677, ^vo. 

not like a man recently chaimed hv dreams, nor as aiunic.e; The works of the Seini-Pelaufian Arnohiiis of Gaul have 
hul rather us a man of a ripe oon\ i< tioii, althoiit^h without sometimes been erroneously ascribed to Aruobias Afer. Ar- 
eeclesiastic.al orthodoxy. It may b«^ that the dreams jiavc iiobius of (Jaul wrote, about a.d. 460, a comment iin on the 
the first impulse to his subsequent conversion, or tlial he psalms, edited with a preface by Krasmiis, at Basil-, 1537; 
was secretly convinceil of the truth, witlK>\it opiMily pmfessintr at Paris, 1530; at Bash*, 1560. I'he ‘ Aiuiotatioiies in l.ocos 
it, until the dreams iiitln<*ed him to wait upon the hi^hop, Lvant![elistarum e recouidtione A ndrea' Scholli’ were pnnt<*d 
who, in those days of persecution, would he cautious about, with the preordiuj^. lie wrote also the tbllowiiip: : ( ’ontlicius 
recidvinf; a uiuii who, as a public charact<?r, was known to cum Scrapiune.de l)i*o trino et unn : de Ihiobus SLibstantiis 
have l)eeu hostile to (.diristiurnty, lest h<‘ shouhl ])ro\t* a in Uuilate IVrsoiue cl de Concordia Chat i:e et I/»beri Arbi- 
spy. The caution of tho bishop induced Arnohius to trii, cum Notis iMuiardcntii, Cob Agrrippime, 
declare, ill ins famous ‘ Disjuitations,' liis confession ol‘ faith AKNOl.D, BKNKDK’T, was bi/rii in Connecticut in 
aiid its defence. In this work Aniobius sIkiws a Ihoroiif^li Nurib America, of panml-. in vt'ry bumble life. He is said 
aoqiiaiul.aucc with the literalmai of liis a^e, and thus dc- to liave reccMved little education, and to ba%e been at first 
scribes (1.1.0.36) his chamjco : O, blindness ! A short a di^aier in horses. TIa\in}^ been iinibriunale in Im^'incss, 
time ago 1 \vorshippi*d images coming out from the fur- ho was the more reaily, w hen the revohit«onary war broke 
nace, and gods made with tb(‘ baniuier on the an\ib out, to take up ariii'^, for which be was well fitted both by 
Wiien I saw a smooth and anointed stone 1 sjioki' to it as to inclinaliou and capacity. He threw him «df nit'i the cmi- 
a living power, ami prayed to tlie seiiselos stum* lor bi-ne tits ; test with great ardour, and raided a eompany of volunteers 
and tlius unwittingly blasplii-med cvcmi tlie falsi* «jods, hv al Newhaven, in bis native slate. Ifis activity , boI(lm*>s. 
taking tUetii for stocks, stomps, ai.d bones, or fam >ing that ami skill, soon broiiLiln him into notice; and when in tiu? 
they inhabited sucli things. i\«)W. I know what all lho-,e Miinnier of 177.5 it bad het-n determined to alt<‘m])t tin* 
things arc, since I um led b\ a great teaeher into the wri\s c.ipture of C^uebee, be and CJenetal MoiilLOUiierv were flxi'd 
of truth.’ It n]i]ieiirs that Arnobnis came to a kimwlodgi* upon by Wimliington to ecjndnct Ihi* t‘\p**rlition. 'J’be niareli 
of Ibo trutb by carefully nanling tbe New J'esl anient, c.njv- of Arnold across a tin*!! unknown and [i.dbli'ss region at the 
cial!y ilie (iospels, amltbal be was not biji^^sed by I be ec<*lo-- close of llii* vear, is one of the boldest mibliirv exploits on 
hiastical orthodoxy of I be North .Vfriean !•burcll. Arnohius reroid. Thu troops, consisting of about I 1 nO men, set mji 
liimself mentions the lime wdi(*n he w’r.ite bis ‘ Dispiiiatioiis' about tin: middle of Si'pti-mlier from Bo-*!/*!! for New bury 
(1. ii. e. 7 1 ), saying that Rome bail tlieii b'?en bmlt about l*e.rt, at tbe mouth of the ISferrinuick ; Irom which point 
1(1.50 vi’ars. I'liis would bung us, according to the mra of llu \ wi'ia; eniivcNed by water to the mouth of the Kenne 
\’aiTo, to A. iJ. ‘.ior. But it appears that Armjlnns eillug* Used beck in Xcw 1 1 aiiipsliire, a tlislariei! offorl\ Iciigucs. (.)ii 
another mra, or only mentioned a round nmubi-r. Uis the ‘jJd they embarke«l in ‘20(t boats mi tli<‘ Keunebe«‘k at 
^Vork emitaiiis allusions to the peisecntious by Di'xdelian, C iardtMU'r's Tc^wn, and made* tbeir wa\ up tlie ri\’er liltin' 
wliicb emumenced \.n. .303. 'Ibis oliservatimi applies also face ofsindi a variedy of ditliculties, that llieir progress was 
to Arnohius, wlicui he says (1. i. 1.3), ‘Nearly 300 \cai>. inwer more than (t'u, and soiuolime- not more llian fair 
have elajisetl .sinc(‘ our Cliristian cMimimmly beg.in to c*\isl, mile.s a day. After nan liing the bead of tbi‘ rntM-, lliey 
perhaps sonuiwhal more or le^'S. It imi) be, that Arnohius hail a work of nearly as great fatigue .nul dillicully stiU 
wrote his work at dilVereiit periods. before them the passage of the luountainmm ridge which 

Without those dales we iiiiglil asei'ilaiu generally the UoW' di\ ides tlie lerritory of tho C niled Statt's from Can. nbi. 
time in which Arnohius wrote Ids ‘ Dispulati nis’ from their It was only after crossing tbesi* desolate lieiglits iliat they 
contents: lu; refutes that acciisalmn whu-h had ex<‘il»*d the reached the river (.'haudien', down which they pmcecdcfl t«» 
Diocletian persecution, riaiiielv , that tlit^ ]>ublic calamities the St. L:iWTen<*o, into ulmdi it falls. When they at li'Uglh 
of the empire were a eonse(|ueuce of the spread of the reached a houst', mi the .Id of November, tiu'v had be* n 
Gospel, which cau.'^ed a gi'iicral neglect of the gods. Arno- thirty-one days without the sight of a human liabitalimi. 
bins replies to this accusation : — ‘ If men, instead of ndying Arnobl tlistinguished hiniselfgreatl\ in the military opeia- 
upon their prudence, and follow in g their own propensilie>, lioua that follow'cd; and was severely wauimled in the b g 
Would try to obey the doetrinc’s of (Ml ri^t, w Inch bring peace in the unsuocessful assault upon (Jiuebec on tlie 3 1st t*f 
and salvation, the whole* world would be somi eliangi*d, and Deromber, in wdiich General IVTontg'imery fell. On bis 
the iron taken from the service of war would be eniplo\ed return from this enterprise lie cmilinued in active m im- e, 
ill the works ol Jicaci*.’ (1. iv. r. 36.) ml gave on m.iny occasions tin* highest prnulk nf braveiy 

Arnohius I bus adflressc.s tbe lieatben (1. iv. e. 36) : - Tf and luilitarv talent. In one of the actions \vlii<*Ii iniim ob- 

\OU were acliialed liV t»ious zeal l‘m* yonr religi'in, you should atf*ly preceded the surremU-r of Geiier.il BurL'nv nc al .^aia- 
iiave burned those hooks, and destroyed llm iheatres in toga on tbe 16th nfOctnher, J 777, Ins wmmiled li g was 
which the dislionour of tho gOfls i.s daily proclaimed in indt*- strm.'k, while ho was on hor* back. In a cannon Icili ; ainl 
cent exhibitions. Why should our hooks be east into tlie this aci idcnl rmulcriiig him unable fur sonic liim; tt» take 
fire, and our places of nsscm'dy destroyed, in winch the Ihe ilelil, hi; W'as nppeniled by Washing^ton to llu' eumniand 
highest God is adored, and iniplueil to give grace and peace of Rbiludeiphia, wliicli the hhigliNb bad ri'Cenlly eMicualeil. 
to the magistrates, the armies, tin.* enqu'iMr ? - joy and trail- In this ^ilualic)ll the Mces of bis cuai m ter ^^omi began to 
qiiillity to tho living and to those who have been ivlea.MMl display tluMUselvcs; and he was ginlt\ of siicli acts of rapn- 
from the bonds of the Imdy, — hooks and places in which eit\ and op]a*e>siun, in «irtler to .siqipurt the osti ntalimi ami 
nothing is heard but what is calculated to make men hu- Inxurv in winch he indulged, that on a represeiitaiimi being 
mane, mild, modest, tdiaste, liberal in dispensing tlieir pro- made to ei iigre-^s he was ordered to bo tried by a conrt- 
pertv, and relatives of all who are united by one bond of martial. I'be result was, that on the ‘20lh of .JamiaiN , 1 7 76, 
lirotherbooil.’ (See AH ^rniruit^ (irsrhirhtt* Her ChnstHrhvn be was .senti'nced to be re[irinianded by thi* omiiinamler-in- 
und Kircftf? vnn Aumtsf. Scundrr^ erslen Jlandes chief. (.>n this dis>liouour Arnold throw iq» his coiuiuisMon. 
dritto Ablhedung, p. 1 1 OU 1 1 6.5.) The embarrassment of bis aifuirs, however, was so great. 

Only one mauii.seript codex of Aniobius is known to exist; and the demands of his creditors ht'came so pressing, tb.it 

this is now at Baris. The fn>t c*fhlion of the * Di.'-putations' he soon found it neci's^.aiy ;o attempt something to rep:iir 
ofArnohiusisth.it by Vanslu-^ Sabaeus, Rome, 1.5 12, tol. liis broken fortune-. In these cireumsiances be ajipear- to 
The editor has subjoinerl the Or/(/r///.v iif Minulius Felix as lui.ve fornicfl the deep and atrocious design fur winch his 
aii eighth book, mistaking Octa\ iiis for OctLi\us. Subse- name is now chictt) remembered, and by which it has 
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offset from the same, which, ilelachiii^^ itself from the Fal- ! 
teroiia, fli\itlcs llic from the Mu;^cllu or valU?y t)f 

the Sieve, ami alt»‘i’W iirds from the Vahlarno, forming the 
moimtaiiis of (’roeii-chie, Gualdo, Coiisumi, Vallomi»rosa, 
and Prat uma 'ill o. The Arno receives in its course nume- 
rous tout ut'v iVom hoih ridixcs ‘ the cool streams llowinjif 
diiwn the MTilaut slopes of Casimtiiio's lulls,' which Dante 
mentions in Canto :i() of his litftTun. 

lla\in‘X passed the large village of Poppi and the town of 
Bilibimia, the direction of the valley, ami conseipiently the 
<•i)m■■^e of the Arno, change to a more southern eoiiix*, being 
con tilled to the eastward by another offset from the central 
ridjrc, wliich, detaching itself from the Alpi? de Catena ja to 
the cast of La Veriiia, runs southwards by Cliiiisi and liioii- 
teaeuto towards Arezzo, and di\iden the \ratt*rs of tliii Arim 
from those of the upper I'ihcr. Jssuing from the lower 
Cuscntiiio, the Arno enters the plain of Arezzo, and running 
in a south <lireciion h\ Quarata, ri?eeives the NVaters t>f the 
nortliern Cliiana, and tlu'ii suddenly turns to the westward, 
l•nlerillg a ileep inonntaiii gorge, a]tpropriately ealled rini' 
Imto, or • funnel.' Pa'^sinir through the small valh'y of 
Lateriiia, it issues out of it hv another narrow and wild p.iss j 
called \'alle dell* Inferno, which is three miles in length. | 
'i'he Artioiu'\t eiittjrs the lu'aiitifnl region ealletl the IJpiier • 
Vahlarno, »iiie of the most ih liehlful rural s\)ots in Tuscany, | 
anil ptM’haps in tin? wii* le world. It is a valley about four- | 
loen miles in length, and from three to live in hri'adlh, 
bonndiMl by two ranges of hills, and sheltered on the north- 
east by th(? lofty and rugged Apennines, among which 
the wooded sumiiiil is disliiijuished that o\erhangs the con- 
vent (it' \'aHomhn>s-.i. The valley it'^elf is a eontimn d siic- 
eessioii of gardens ami orchards, and tlu‘ hills are covcrt‘<l 
W'ilh vineyards or verdant pasture.^. Sevcr.d neat towns and 
villages are .^-altered about, he ch*'. niiiiuTous hamlets and 
cottages on the hill slopes. Throiigli this valley the Arno 


that and Leghorn. It is now filled up, and hardly any 
traces remain of it: hut Targioui Tozzetti, in his Rdaziom 
di I in gives ii plan of the harbour iis it was, 

troin old documents and dra'^ing:,. A canal for the imidcclli^ 
or barges, connects Leghorn and l^isa, and runs partly 
through the site of the former Porto Pisano. From Pisa 
barges ascend the Arno to FIoivihm* ; hut the navigation i.s 
often interrupted in summer ow ing to the shallow ness of the 
water. In llie lime of Strabo (p. 222), and even as late as the 
fifth century of our lera, the Serchio, or river of Lucca, then 
called the Ansar, instead of discharging itsell into the sea, 
as it now does, (‘iitered the Arno ludow' Pisa, and that c-ily 
stood between the two rivers. ILnv and when the Serchio 
altered its course is nut known, but in the twelfth century 
it had alreatly assumed its present ehaiiiicl. Still it ap- 
proache.s ve ry near Pisa, to the northward of that city, and 
] ill times of inundations its waters mix with lliose of the 
1 Aruo. [Seo PisA.| 

I'lie Arno, like all the rivers wliich descend from the Apen- 
nines, i.s subject to sudfhui overflow ings. The cpiantity ot 
earth and stones which it then carries <iuw'n from the iiumn- 
tains has raised its bed in many jdaces nearly as liigb 
as till! adjacent fields, Kiubanknients lia\e been made 
along the greater part of its course*, and are kept up at a 
ciuisidcrable exjiense. But in cas4‘s of extraordinary rains 
and storms in tin* higblaiids w I utc it lias its sourei*, the 
Arno rushes down willi such fury as to oV(*reonie all obstacles 
j and inundate a great part (if the country. Among the 
i more (li.>a'-lr(His inundations, that of September, 1537, is 
! recorded, when tlie Valdarno and the whole ]>lain of Flo- 
' mice were oM*rllowcd, and trees, mills, cattle, and even 
1 liousi's, w enM urried aw ay. Tw o-thirds of tin* city of Florence 
I wc^^ inundated, llu* wr.tcr being in some plaec.s eight ftM.'t 
j above the ]>a\cnicnf : and two of the bridges of Florence 
i wore earruMl aw a\. It took several mouths to clear the iiiud 


runs ill a N.N .W, direcli*ui, it*, course being rnMrly jiarallel | Iroin tin.* streets and houses. In November, 17 J0, another 
to that winch it followed iiigher up in the Caseiitino. A\ great iimndatioii occurred, owing to the prevailing sciroeco 
Incisa the mountains close again on both sides, and the wind, which midtcd the siiow< that had fallen on the Apen- 
Arno runs through a deep cliamiel excavated in a ridgi^ nines. 'I’he contlui*nc(* of the Siiwc, just above Florem*e, a 
of limestone rock which is a eoulinualion of the moiin- river whicli swells from the same causes and generally at 
tains of Vallomhrosa, and extends far to tin* south to- the same time as the Arno, greatly contrihiiles to these 
wards Siena. The river runs hi'i’e in a dire<*lion nearly due imiiidaiions. 

m»rth, until it passes Rignaiio, beyond which, in the iiioiin- It appears tliat in remote times the waters ofllie Arno 
tains on the right bank, a valley opens, through which divided near A rczz(^, and part of them tioweel southwards'by 
the Sieve.', a largo stream coining from llui district of Mu- tlie valK-y of tlie C'hiana into the 'J'iher. (Fo.ssomhroni, /lic- 
gello north of Fh»rencc. [low s into the Arno, llt'iv the. ///n/vV* Jdratf/icn- Sft,nt‘/tr sftjmt ta l \tl di (Uliana.) A 
Arno, after a ciiTuilous course of more than sixty miles, is comniiinication by water existed helwemi Arretinrn and 
only thirteen or fonrlcLMi mih's dire<*t distance from its Ronn*. But th(*’bi'd of the Clhana becoming raised by 
source. It now turns westwards by Varlungo, and enters deposits of earth, the deeli\ity towards the south, which 
the plain of Fhjrence, dividing that city into two uneriual wa-. already ‘flight, w as dev-t n»\ ed, and the whole w'aters of 
parts. About ten miles below* Florence, and beyond the the Arno runied towards Florence, Tlie northern part of 
bridge mid village of Signa, the Arno rini« in a deep ehan- ■ tin* Val di Chiaiia then hecame a marsh, the streams that 
iicl excavated through the ba.se ot IVIount Colfoliua, which j formerly ran into the Arno remaining stagnant in various 
is said to have been cut by the old Flruscans. A w ider ! places :* and it was only in the smitlK'rn pTirt of the .same 
passage being thus opened for the river, the plain ol Flo- ‘ valley that the w aters continued to find their way into the 
rence, which was a marsh before, was drained. The course Tiber, alho* joining the rivtu* Paglia near Orvieto. At last 
of the ri\er here diverge.s one or two points towards the ; the people of Arezzo, in Ihe fourteenth cmitury, cut a canal, 
houlli. Ten miles farther the hills on the left bank recede, | wliich carrie<! part of tlie waters of the northern Chianu 
and leave a jilain between them and the river, in which I into the Arno. This canal has Immmi since repeatedly en- 
are the towns of Empoli and San Miniato. Here tlie Arno ! larged and Iciiglhcned by the Tuscan goveninient, and has 
receive.s the KNa, a considerable stream coming from tlie [been the subject of iiiaiiN i nl cresting by drauliowwks and 
south, which has its source in the high lands near Siena I e.xpi'rinients. ( Soe Ciiiana, \ al di.) 

that di\idc the basin of the Arno from that of the Oru- i I'ln? whole coer.'si! of tlu* Arno, with it.s numerous wind- 
brone. On its right bank the Arno receives several streams , ings, cannot be *ess than JR) miles, although in Malle 
whicli come froin the northern Apennines above PiMtoja, I Brim’s geogru])hy it is stated at 105. Its breadth varies 
and tlie waters from the lake or rn.iihh of Fueeechio. ' greatly : near Florence it is about lOO feet, but the waters 
and from that of Bieiitina. About ten miles below- Sau | arc \ery low in summer, and the river is then fordable. 
Miniato the Arno, after recei\ing tlie Era, a large stream ! A\’ithiii the city of Florem e the l)ed of the Arno is coii- 
IVoni the south, enters the plain of Ihsa, through wliich it siderably narrower, biang confined by the walls of tlie 
makes several considerable windings, passes tlirougli the 1 (jiiays. At Pisa, however, if retains always the appearance 
town of Pisa, and enters the sea about five miles westward ! of a considerable river. Tlie tra(*t of country Watered by the 
of it: .i:j® 11' N. hit., 10'^ 15'K. long. Formerly the mouth ' Arno, <?specially between Florence and Pisa, constitutes the 
of tlic Arno was some miles more to the south, hut it having most populous, most productive, and most thriving part of 
bivDiiu? ohstrueted, partly by the (fcnoese sinking many Tuscany. In the npp(’r valh-ys of tlie Arno, hetw’cen Arezzo 
shijis in it in their wars against Pisa, and partly by the and P'loreiice, a vast quantity of bones and whole skeleton.^ 
sand throw n up by the sea during the fre(iucnt storms from of the largest <[uadriipeds of other climates, the mastodon, 
the S.W., a new cut in a N.W. direction wais e.xcavated at eliiphant, rbinoeeros, and hip]»oputamus, are found, as well 
S. Pietro in Grado, about three miles below Pisa, through as beds of lignite. [Scii AcKNNiNJis, Gkolooy OK.] 
which the waters of Arno were made to run in 1606. The ARNO'BIVJS, according to Hieronymus (dc Vtrift lUus^ 
antieiit port of Pi>a was not at the mouth of the Arno ; it tribns, c. 70), was a rhetorician and afterwards a pmshy- 
was a natural bay tbrnu'd by the sea, to the southward of ter of Sikka in Numidia, in the reign of the Emperor 
the old mouth of llu; river, at the place where the stream Diocletian. dp. Rhf^tnrira Institutione is not ex- 

called Caluinbrone now runs into the sou, and between taut. Lactantius, tlic Cicero of the fathers, was the most 
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distinguished disciple of Arnobius, the Vnrro of the eccle- 
siastical writers. Arnobius was as much superior in genius 
to this pupil as he was surpassed )>y Luctantius in eleganee 
of diction. Hieronymus in lor ms us, in his that 

Arnobius was in 1 lie habit of al lacking Christianity, until 
ho had some remarkably impn-ssivc dreams, which indueed 
him to wait upon the bishop of Sikka, who, liowevor, did not 
trust him, kmnviiig his IbrnicT erunily to the gospel. Arnobius 
wrote his seven liooks of ‘ Disputations against the Healhcn 
in order to convince the bishuj> that ho was really converted. 
Jlut tho statement of Ilit*ronymus, who refers it to the 
twentieth year of ( 'onytaiiliiie, A.n. .'ViO, contains a mani- 
fesl anaehroni.siii. Arnobius appears in liis ‘ Dispulation.s' 
not like a man iveeiill) changed by dreams, nor as a novice ; 
but rather as a man of a ripe eoiiviction, allbough without 
e*a*lesiastieal orthodoxy. It may be that tlie dreams gave 
the lirst impulse to his sul)se(|uenl conversion, or that he 
was secretly convinced <»f tluj truth, without opeiil} [u-ofessiug 
it. until the drcMins iiuluced him to wait upon the bihli(»]», 
W'ho, ill those da)s (»f persecution, would be cautious abtjut 
receiving a man who, as a public* eharacter, was known to 
have been hostile to Christianity, lest he shoukl prose a 
I’Py. The caution of tho bishop induced Anioliius to 
declare, in bis famous ‘ Disputations/ his ( onles>i(Ui of faith 
and Its defence. In thi-^ work Arnobius show^ a thorough 
acquaintance with the literature of his ag(\ and thus dr- 
scribes (1. i. c. .'ly) his change: — * C), l)lindlu^ss ! A short 
lime ago I worsliip]M‘il images coming out from the fiir- 
mu*e, and gods made with the liamim r the au\il. 
When I satv a smooth mid aiioiiiled stone 1 spoki' lo il as to 
a living power, and praye«l lo the '.ens<*less ^tom* for lu-nelits ; 
and thus unwittingly blasplieme«l even the faUe g(Mls, by 
ticking them ibr stocks, stones, and boiK*^, i>r fna ymg that 
tii(.‘V inhabitt'd such things. Now, I knowulmt all th^>•^e 
tilings are, siuct* I am letl by a great t(*acher into the ways 
of truth.’ Il a[)pears that Aruoluus eame to a U now le<lge 
of the truth by carclnlly reading llu' New 'resi.mient, espe- 
cially the (h)spels, and that lu' was nol biiis'^fil hy tlitj <.‘ccle- 
siastieal orthodovy ut‘ I in? North African eliur<*li. Arnobius 
Inmsi’lf mentions the tiiic' w hen he wrote his ‘ I )i'-pui!iiinii»,' 
tl. ii. c. n ), .saying tiiat Konie laid then IxaMi hiiilt al)out 
lO.’iU years. This would hring Us, according to the lera ol' 
Vairo, to A.ii.gHr. Ihit it a|i|ii*ars that Aruohius CMther ii>ed 
another a-ra, or only meiiiionel a. rouml numher. II is 
Work contains allusions li) I he piT^ecnlmus hy l)i«)cletian, 
W'hicli t!ommenced v.n. 3i).’k 'I’his ohsersalion njipliivs also 
to Aruohius, when he says (1. i. I .t), * Nc*arly ;UIU years 
have elapsed siiici' our Christian ctuumumty began lo exist, 
perhaps somewhat more »)r le^^s.' It may be, that Arnohius 
wrote his work at dilferent peiiods. 

VVithoiil these dates w<? might ascertain gentM’ally the 
lime in which Arnohius wrote his ‘ Uisputali.uis' from their 
contents: he refutes that ae<aisalion whu-h had i*\eiii-d the 
Dioelctian persia'Ulion, namely, that tlu' ]»uhlic ealamitit‘S 
of the empire were a consequence of tho sia-ead of the 
Cospol, which caused a general ne<*lceV of the guds. Arim- 
bins replies to this accusation : — ‘ If im*n, instead ofrelying 
upon their prudi‘nce, and follow ing their «nvn propoiisiiie>, 
would try to obey the doctrines of Christ, whi<*h bring peace 
and salvation, tin* whole world would ht‘ soon ehauged, and 
tho iron taken from the stu’vice of war would be ^uployed 
in the works of peace.' (1. iv. e. .hh) 

Arnohius thus mldresses llie. heathen (1. iv . e. If 

you W'cre actuated hy pious zeal for yonr religion, you should 
have burned those books, and destroyed the tlmalres in 
w'hieh the dishonour of tlio gods is daily pioe.laimed ni imh*- 
cent exhibitions. Why should om* hooks be east into the 
fire, and our places of assiuiiMy destroyed, in wlucli tin* 
highest God is adored, and impk.rtMl to givi* grace and pcaci* 
to the magistrates, the arnii(?s, the emperor? jo\' ami Iran 
quillity to tho living and to tlio^e who have been released 
from the bonds of the body, — hooks and places in which 
nothing is h(*ard but what is calculated lo make nu*n Im- 
mune, inikl. modest, ehiiste, liberal in disium-ing their jim- 
perty, and relatives of all wlio are imiled hy one bond of 
brotnerliood.’ (See AUiirmnn** (yrsrhirfUc (/rt' ( 'firisthrhrn 
llaUgiu}} nnd Kirrha vntt AVn/////'r, ersten Ihuides 

dritte Abtheilung, p. 1 I (.0 -1 1 fi.oj 

Only one manuscri})t c(ale\ of Arnohius is known toexi^i; 
this is now" at Paris. The firftt eililioii oi’ the ‘ Di-pntations’ 
of Arnobius IS that by Taustiis Sabaeus, Rome, lol. 

The editor has subjoined the Or/or/wv of jVlinutius F(*li.\ as 
ftn eighth book, mistaking OcteW ius for OcUivus. Subse- 


quent editions were published at Rasle, tS, I'if.O, Avo. : at 
Paris, 1580, 160.*?, 8vo, ; at .\n1wi*rp, !5.s2, 1 ">sii. liiu I, sv,,. ; 
at Rome, 15S.1, 4to. ; at G«*ne\a, at I.e\d.*?i, I ‘ms ; 

at JIanau, ir>U3, 8vo. ; at Paris, Kiiij : at naiuhiirg, loin, 
fob; at Douay, 1034, 8vo. ; Opm-a cum eoiniiientjrii^ \:ir!o 
rum, l.c5yden, 1051, 4to. ; ibis edition contains many ime-* 
euraeicH: at Paris, ItiOO, fob; at Lcydcii, h;/;. Job: at. 
Jhiris, 1715, fob Veneliis in (.hiUamh Ihbb \ (*i. P.ifrum, 
tom iv. ; at Wiirtzburg, l7.s;bSvo. ; more reccMlly h\ (jluu - 
tbiir, nnd last by Conrad Orclli, l^eip/jg. Isish in tvi.> 
volumes, 8vo. : this is the best edition of Arm. bins. The 
‘Disputations' of Arnohius wen* tr.nmUited iut'j Duicii hv 
Joachim Oudin^r, llarling, 10 77, Svo. 

Tlie works of the Semi Pelagian Arnohin-, of Chml h:iv4' 
s()m^•tilne^ been erroneously nseribed lo Arnobius Aihr. .\r- 
nobins of Gaul wrote, about a./j. 400, a e«unmeiil.;:’y <»ii the 
p'^idm^5, edited with a jirefiico hy KrasuiUs, at Bimh*. 1517 ; 
at Paris. 1539; at Basle, Ij0(». 'I ho ‘ Aniiotatiom s in Loco>. 
Mn aiigelistaruin e recognitmiie .Andrea* Schotli' were pn)il*.‘d 
with the ]»re«M‘ding. lie wrote alsv) the following: Contlictus 
<*iim Serapionc, d<* b)eo triiio et uiio; <le Dnuluis SuIistaiitiiN 
in Unitate P»*rs<mtv et ih* CtmeiaxUa (irulin* el l.iheri Arbi- 
trii, eiiin Not is I'l uardentii, (h)b Agriiqiime, 1590. 

ARNOIA), BKNKDICT, wa^ horn in (‘onneclieiit in 
North A meri< ii, ot’ paiejit ‘1 in very humble lllV*. Hi* i^ >aid 
to liave received little education, and t(> havi* been at first 
a dealer in horses. Having been unfortumvte m himnu'r-*-, 
I he was the more ready, when the revolutionary war hr*) 

I out, to take up arms. Cor which he was well fitted both hy 
inchmition and capacity. He tlirew liim-elf into tin 
(er-t svilh great ardiUir, and rai*-'*d a comjiany (*f volunteers 
at Ni'whaveii, in his native state. His activ it\ , hol«!m-'‘', 
and skill, soon hroughl him into notice; ami when m tli.' 
summer of 1/7.3 it had IkmUi determined to altempl tlu* 
eaplure of (^)ur:bee. hi* ami (Jt ueial ATailgomerv were fixcfl 
iipfin hy W.ishingior, to c’omlma the (*\pe<liii‘»n. I'lieman-h 
of .Vnmld aci\iss a then unknown ami pathless region at tiu* 
close «»(' the ve:ir, is one ol' llie holtb‘st mililary e\])I'iiis on 
recoi-.b Th(? troiips, c(jiisisling of about I UMi men, si t out 
al>out the middle of SeiUeinher from Bo'.lon for Neabury 
J’orl, at the mouth of tlie Merrim.iek ; from wlncii point 
thev w »*ri* eiji\vev(*d b\ water to the mouth of the Kiiin**- 
heek ill Ni vv Hampsliire. a ilistance oflhrty leagues. On 
tlie gid they embarked in gOU h<»ats mi llu^ Iveiiiieheek at 
CiardeiierN Tow n, and made their way ujMlic river in tin* 
face of such a variety (d' diUiiuillies, that their ];rogri*,-s w;is 
m*ver mon* than ten, and sometime* m t more than tear 
miles a day. After reaching the head of the n\t'r, they 
had a w’ork of nearly as great fatigue and <hllh uhy still 
before them the ])assage of the moiriilaimais n«lge winch 
now' divides tho 1iirnt4)ry of the Dniled .States from t 'ainid.i. 
It was only after crossing these desolate lirnghls liiat they 
reached the river Chaudieia*, down which they piMcce4h*d to 
the Sb l-awreneo, into whieli il falls. Win n the\ at length 
reaclii*d a house, on the 3d of Novemlier, th* y h.id h» ■ n 
thirty-one days without the sight of a liunnui liahllalioii. 

Arnold distinguished hiinsclfgreatlv in the imlilary opera- 
tions lliat followed; riml w'as s<*\ereh wounded in the b g 
in llie unsueee.ssful assault upon (Quebec on the >l-t of 
December, in which Geni*ral Montgfimery fell. « )ii l:i> 
return from this enterprise he contimie*! in aeiivt* smm' c, 
and gave on many oreasions the liighest pnuilr, »•!' I.r.»\ei v 
and mililarv tnh‘nt. In one of the actions vvliidi immedi- 
atelv proeedeil the siirnuider of General BoriM n nc at •'•■aia’ 
toga on the Ihlh oftlctohcr, 1777, liis wouiifletl leg \v;:s 
strnelv, whihj lu; was on horseh ick, b\ a canium hall : uml 
lliis aceideiit rendering him iiiial.ie for some lin:e to take 
the fichl, he was appnmle«l hy W'asiungtun to tlu* command 
of Philadelphia, wlii<-h the Knglisli luul ri*cently evacuated. 
In lliis situation the v ic<’s of his chaiacUu* soon began to 
di.sj»lay themselves; and he was gmltv of such acts of rajia- 
city ami op]>ressioii, in order tn support the ostentation and 
luMirv m w Inch he indulged, that on a reproscMitatimi being 
made to congress lie? was ordereil to be tried by a eonrV- 
rnnriial. The result was, that on the gOlh ol tlamiurv, 1 7 79, 
he was sentenced to he n'primanded by the eominamler-in- 
eliief. (/ei this ilishoiioiir Arnold threw up his eoiiimi*.sion. 
The emharrassment of his afi'airs, howevc*r, was so gn at, 
ami tlie demands (d' Ins creditors became so ]>res.sing, iliat 
he* .soon found if necessary f<. altempl something tv» nquiir 
liis broken fortune^. In these einnnustnnees h»* appears 9 ) 
b.'Ve formed the deep and atrocious design f.ir which his 
name is now- chiefly remembered, and by wliich it has 
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been covered with infamy. He resolved to mako an offer 
to Iho British GoneraU Sir Henry Clinton, of his services 
in hetriiyitif' his eouutry and the eansc for which ho had 
hitluMto His proposals wore accepted, and it was 

asrreed that he should employ all his art and interest in 
onler to obtain the command of the important fort of West 
Pdint on the Hudson, with the view of delivering it up to 
the ent?niy. By a show of stron" patriotism, winch ho re- 
sumed, he was not \oog in accomplishing this ohjeot. 
Washington, generouslfTOrgetting his former delinquencies, 
w’as pn'vailcd upon to appoint him to the station in ques- 
tion. This was in July, 1780. We refer to the article 
Anduk, for an account of the manner in which this 
treasonable s<*hemc miscarried. Major Aiidn' was tlie per- 
son intrusted hy Clinton with tlu‘ active management of 
the negotiation with Arnohl ; and the British ollieer having 
been sent up the Hudson in a sloop of war from New A"ork, 
the head -quarters of the army, had an interview with the 
American General on the hank of the river, near West 
Point, on the morning of Friday the ‘2‘Jd of September. 
Tlic next day, on his return to New York by land, he was 
taken by two Americans when he had nearly reached the 
British liiios, and the plot was detected hy the discovery in 
his boots of the plans and other papers which he had received 
fron: Arnold. By tin* irrcNoliite and incou^idiMate conduct 
of Colonel Jamc.^on, the otllcer to whom Andre was carried, 
he found means to convey an intimation of his capture to 
Arnold, hy whom it was rect‘i\cd on the morning of the 
‘Joth, just in time to permit him to luaUo his escape. Taking 
u hurried leave of his wife and infant child. In; instantly 
rushed to iho river, and leaping on hoard a barge which he 
had in readiness, lie ordered himself to be rowed to the 
English sloop, which he reached in sahdy. A minute and 
interesting account of all Iho circumstances of tliis affair 
may be found in the notice of Ariiohl in the JUnri/rinpaditi 
Ajnrnmnu. He was allowed to retain in’tlio British army 
the rank of hrigadicr-general, which he had held in that of 
the United States; but it is assert eil by tho writer to whom 
we have, just referred, that ho did not receive the wdiolo of 
the sum (30,000/.) which was promised him as iho reward of 
liis treachery. He attempted to do something to deserve 
what he got hy piihlisliing certain addresses and procla- 
Tualions, with the view of inducing his countr\inen to lay 
down their arms ; but thexse attempts were not more suc- 
cessful than one of a ttiOerent de^criplion hy which they hail 
been preceded. In the beginning of the following )ear he 
was sent with an expedititui into Virginia, where lie com- 
mitted givat devastation. After this he niaile a still more 
destructive incursion into Connecticut, his nalivo state. 
Having taken Fort Trnmhull, near New” .London, he bar- 
barously put the unresisting garrison of the fort to the 
sword, and set the town on tire. He served afterwai*ds in 
Nova Seotia, and also in the West Indies, where he w'as 
taken prisoner hy the French, from w liom, however, he made 
his t'seape. After the conclusion of the war he took u]) 
his residoiu'e in Kxigland. We fmd pensions to the amount 
of 1 granted in 179*2 to the children of a Benedict Ar- 
nold, tittjimni wo prosumo to be tho subject uf tin? present 
notice. In July of that year a duel was fought near Kil- 
biirn Wtdis, between Genoi*al Arnold and tho present Earl 
of Laiulordale, in consequence of certain expressions which 
the latter had used at a public molding, and would not 
retract. Arnold was attended by Lord Hawke, and I.,or(l 
Lauderdale by Mr. Fox. His lordship declined to return 
his adversary's fire, but said, that if he was not satisfied he 
might fire on till he was. On tliis the parties separated. 
Arnoltl dieiVip Gloucester Place, London, in 1801. 

ARN01..D, SAMUEL, Doctor in Music, was horn in 
1 7'tU, and patronised from his birth hy tho princess Aiiicdia, 
daughter ol* George II., who placed him among the clioris- 
ler.s of the royal chapel, under Mr. Bernard Gates: he 
afterwards completed bis musical studies under Dr. Nares. 
His first production was an air, ‘If 'tis joy to wound a lover/ 
which immediately spread itself far and wide, and, though a 
nu ve tritle, at onee made tho author popular. At the early 
age of twenty-three ho became c.ouiposer to Covent-garden 
tluMire, and in also undertook to fill the same utUce at 

the 11 u> market, then the property of the senior Colman. 
In the discharge of these duties, he produced about ft irty 
musical piccos, the most popular of which were, 7V/c Maid ijf 
1 he Mill, The Hnndndaw, The Castle of Amlafnsia, in which 
arc ‘Flow, thou regul purple stream,’ and ‘The. hardy 
Sailor / Inlile ami Tarico ; The Battle (if Ilexhani ; The 


Surrender of Calais; The Children in the Wood; The 
Mountahieers^ &c. ; each containing beauties that never 
can lie entirely forgotton. Of music of the graver cast, ho 
composed Dr. Browne's sacred ode. The Cure of SauK wliich 
was allowed to bo the best W’ork of the kind since the time 
of Handel. This was followed by the oratorios of Abhnelerh, 
The Re^urrer.tion^ and The Prndi;:;al Sum which were per- 
formed at Covent-garrlon , and the Ha> market theatres fur 
several years, during Lcmt. The latter was chosen for per- 
formance at the iiistkllatioii of Lord North, as chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, when the composer was honoured 
with the degree of Doctor in Musie. In 1 7(i9 an enterprising 
spirit led Imii to purehase Marylehonc Gardens, Mien a plai'o 
of very fashionablt? resort, for which he wrokMiiaiiy .songs, 
is:e. ; but, confulingloo much in the honesty of those w hom 
he omplo}cd, he uhandoned this speculation willi the loss of 
tell thousand pounds. In 1 783 he was appointed organist 
and coinpo.'ser to the King. In 1789 he siiereeded Dr. 
Cooke as eoiiduetorol' the Academy uf An! ient Music; and 
in 1793 became organist <»r Wesimirisfer Abbey, on the 
presentation of his friend, Lh-. ILa-slev, Bi?>hop of llochester. 
Ill 178*’) Dr. Ariiohl couinieiicod publishing an edition in 
s<‘ore of Handel's works, encouraged by (Joorge II L, who 
liberally siqiported him in Ids arduous iniderlaking, whu h 
proceeded !o llie extent of ahoul forty volumes. He alM> 
printed, in four large v«)luriies, a eolli'Ction of mutimI musie, 
as a continuation of Dr. r#o\ee's julmirable work, to which 
it has proved a nio>t valuable addition. During many yi'.irs 
ho carried on the oratorios at Dnirv-lanc theatre, and winlo 
these we^^ in his hands, he iiroilueed The Uedempttnn^ a 
compilation from Handel's works, wliieh met willi the 
greatest siiceess ; and Thr Triumph uf Truth, sehjcted 
from various composers, hut which has not kept its ground 
so well as tho former, though hy no meaii.s inferior in point 
of eft'oet. Dr. Arnold iliod in 1802, and was iiitcMred in 
Wexstminster Abbet', with more than usual marks of re- 
speet. A simple tablet, near l^iireeU’s luoiuimeiit, marks 
the idaeo where lie his remains, lit? marrk‘d a lineal de- 
scendant of the illustrious Baron of Morchistoii, and left: a 
sou (w'lio has distinguished himself by his flratualic pro- 
ductions, and liy his able maiiagemont of the English 
Opera House), and two daughters. 

ARNOTTO, or ARNA'i'l’O, the inspissated extract 
from the fruit of the Biia On’IUiua [see Bixa], is used 
hy dyers prineijmlly to give a bright orange colour to bilk 
goods. It is aUt> mnplo^ed as aii auxiliary to give a deeper 
slnnlo to simple jellow eolours. It is further us(*d in many 
of our dairies to give a reddisli Cidoiir to cheese, whicli it 
docs without adding any disagreeable llavoiir or unw’holc- 
some quality. 

The A motto of comincrce is liroiight to us from South 
Afneriea. It is moderately hard, brown on the outside, and 
of a dull red within. It comes in cakes of about two or 
throe pounds weiglit t?a<-h. and is generally enveloped iu 
largo tlag-lciives previous to being packed in casks. In 
this state it receives the name of Hag ariiotto, to distinguish 
it from anotluM* preparation which is a hardc?r and inoro 
concentrated extract from tho fruit pods of the same plant, 
and w'liieli contains n larger proportion of colouring matter 
tlian Hag ariiotto. This superior description, of which but 
little is imported, is known as roll arnotto. 

Arnotto is w ith dillieulty dissolved in pure water ; it is 
usual, then.'fore, to aild sniiio alkaline substanCe, usually 
potass, w hich not only fi|cilitates ilie solution of the extract, 
but inipro\es the quality ol‘ the colour. The liquid sold 
under the name of Nankin dye is a solution of arnotto in 
potass and wati?r. A solution is also sometimes made in 
alcohol, which is used for laccpieri^ and hy varnisliers. 

It is helievc?d that the method (n|ij|}loyed fur making this 
extract in the country of its pi^luction. wdiich is by the 
application of a high degree of heat in combination with a 
pnu ess of fermentation, is injurious to its colouring proper- 
ties, an opininn which is eoiilirmed by tlw fact of the supe- 
riority of the colouring matter when procured from the fresh 
pods. There is ri?asou to suppose that means might he 
used fur precipitating the eoluuring matter w ithout subject- 
ing it to so great a risk of carbonization by heat as it is 
usually made to undergo, and w ithout having recourse to 
the process of formontation. Some experiments made with 
this view hy Vaiiquc.din setmi to coiifirm this suppo.sition. 

The consumption of arnotto has been miicli increased in 
this country of lute years. In 1&21) the quantity brought to 
use but little exceeded o0,u00 pounds. We now use more 
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than tlivej? limes Ihiit <j\Kintity. It ]'JnvR a dufy on iinporl- 
ation of'ii/. per pound, and m-IIs, iiuliidiiiLj tli- duty, al IVorn 
iVrL to 20(/. p«r pound, {ueordimj; 1o i|s rpiality. ( Jw/?. 

C/ihriie, tonio 47 ; Berthollet, Klvmt*tts fh^ t Art dr la Trh/- 
tnre, tonio ii. ; Lih/anj oj' Knfi’rtiunht" Knnfrlrdf^r 
table Substaiioes, Materials of Mamifaetuiv) ; Uarrnunent 
Statistical Tahirs.) i 

ARNSBEUG (or Aren-^bcr;.'), tbe lar«rest of the three ■ 
oivolcs, or j^oYoniinents, wliidi IbiTn tho Pru^si;tn province ! 
of Westphalia. Tn 180;J, siibscfjucntly to t lie disholulioii of I 
the olectoralo of Cologne, it was united wiili tin* territory <>f ' 
TTosse Darmstadt, from which it was trauslerriMl to Prussia 1 
in tlie year 1813. Jt is hounded on llie northwest !iy the | 
circle of Miinster, and on the ni»rlh-east hy that ofMinden: j 
on the east, hy the principality of WaldecU. and Hes.*e ■ 
Darmstadt: on ilie soiitli-east and south, hy the duchy of ( 
Nassau; on the south-west hy the cdrcle of Cohleuz ; and ; 
on tlie west, hy tliosc of C’oloj>[ne and Diisseddorf. Aecoifl- i 
iin^ to tlie la(e-,t ineasunMueiil, its supiuTieial (.‘\1ent is 
\L\)rrl .'.(piaia; miles; and its ])OpulatiiHi, w hieli the c(*nviu ^ 
of ISIS stale<l to he ;>83,‘in:>, amounted at the close of 18 il | 
to UhJdH'i.j souls, of whom the majorily are of the Pri)ti’s! ant | 
faith; the number of (-at holies bein^- in the proport inn of j 
17 in 3^1 individuals. It contained, at that period, 
horses and culls, I 7 I, .030 oxen and (*o\vs, and 100,038 slu-ep 
and y;oats. Arnsher^* eomprcdu'iids the mediatized son**- 
rc'i^nlies of Witpnistein-lh'rlcdinrLV. Wit^'ciisteiii Witueii- j 
stein, and Jloheii- Limburg ; and, accordin'^ toSrhliebi n s 
statement, 55 towns, villaujes and bamlets, 0n,l-,iO 

house's, 854 churches, chapels, and s 5 lui imbues, and , 

mamilaetorics, mills, ; 

AHNS15KR(.i, a minor circh* in the: i^tivi rnment <if Aa, 1 
252 sijuare miles in superficial extent, wlncb liad a popnla- 
tion of 27.307 souls at the cIom' of 1 s3 1 , and eoiitaiin. 7 
towns and 122 market town^, villam-s, ^;:e. riie iinrlhern 
liar* tif the cirede, a eonsideral^le lan lioii <vf v. lileli iseci-npjed 
liy the' ureat forest of A^n'^berL^ cambist' ofvalU'ys heimned 
in hv luLdi hills and mountains: but its Moiliierly clisi]ir|*% 
have a ni(»re even surface. 'I’iie soil ‘ tony, l.ut pr.' luec.'* 1 
a suHleiencv of orain, flax, and potat-.es, i.ji* tla* cnnsimipt i' iii 
of the inhahitants; its more lucrative prowth is the tinilier, 
which is felled in the forest of Ani'-la ri>-, and e\p.)il< d in , 
considerable qniinlities to the adjacent jno’vinci's, particnlarls j 
the circle* of tlie Mark, wliidi has little* wot«l of its own. 
'i’he priiuapal river in tin* circle* of .\a, is tl.e Ruhr, which 
rises at AVinterheri;, V. ithiii its bordei s, and Hows into the* 
Rhine belw((*n Dnisbur^iC and Ruhre’rt. Its iniinral r**- 
soure e‘s consist of iron, marble, -all. and liriek-ej'.rlb ; but 
its nuninlae'turin^ industry is limit* «l to ll e produetion of 
inconsiderable i|nantili(*s of linens aiwl woolh iis, toLTellier | 
with utoiisils and articles id* wood. j 

ARNSRKRG, tln^ capital both ed the lariTei* ro.d b sser 
cire-le, is situated on a hill, sun'iur.ded on c1iim 4 e*\ei‘\ dde | 
by the Unhr; it connnands a d' li^b'ful pn.-pcj't of tie* 
mountainous and pictureMpn* r.* * ner\ aroind it, in whie li ! 
the ruins <»f tlie auei«*nt castle m the oM l ‘V. n, wle*;e llie 
AVestplialian barons use d to met ’ in •-eerf t ti’Ie.ii.d, lorui .1 
strikini^ feature. Ariisberij: is ill ])r \ i ^ nii v. atf r, its 
wliole supply boin*; deriM‘d lV'>m an Ii\ slrau: :e work w hieli 
forces it up to tho town fr-tni Ib.e il’.er. It wa ^ a iii :rt; 
lhri\in;>: phu*e in former tiine.s, wia n it was a. 'd ialed •.\ilh 
lln* I faiiseatie* J^eaijjue : at the pre.-eiit »tav ebi'-f elejiend 
e*nci^ is on the? producti'Ui of' p <ta -:ic ai.d the* m;i:ii:la(*tnr- 
inc^ of brandy, bee*r, and a le.v llneai-. a ud w '•.»!!. u o 'i’l'e 
principal bihleliii;^s in the town are tin* :**>•» e'rii’.n'ut edT’u es, 
two (hltholic eduirehes, 0 Prote'-tat.t seiniiiar\ (. cel; r•^ 
Sind a Catholic fjynnuisium: it has al o an am ii iilinrcl 
soeieMy. At the <*losee of 1S.31, tie? nunii- r of inhal)j{ ants 
was 3H05: wdiieli j^ives an increase* of 1172 -iiie* tlie ^ear 
18)7. r»l° 22' N, lat. anil 8° 2' v.. lou r, f.:' ( Jn'cnwieli ; 
about fortv miles in a direct line SAV. « f l*;uis rlv^m. 

ARNSTADT, a sei^nieu-y in 'J’lniriu'.'ia, f*niil:uv part of 
tho principality of Schwarzbur^ S.» *. ler.-h mse ii. It con- 
tains 21(i square miles, twM tov.n.s lArU'.taell ai.<l Rlaneii), 
forty- two villai;e's, and 23, 000 iiricbitants. Anist idt (ni 
,50“ 40' N. lat., and lO® 57' K. loiirr.) the cliief li-wn and 
seat of iruvernmeiit e>f llu? M*ieuiorv. aiel is siluate*d on 
both hanks e.f the (h ra, in t‘. e la-art of a hi-hly pie- 
tuiv.sqiie counlr.v, elevem miles :oulh M* 1‘hrurt. It was 
formerlv the* re.side-uce* »d the* e*arN, tier arils ])rin»*<*s of 
f^e’liwarz'iur*;- A nbalt. bul upon ilie e’Xlinctioii e.it tlie* last 
of that lino in 17P> it foil into ll:e hands *4' its ^ire^'iit pos- 
friN.^ors. It is er.*b“lli.died villi :» palAce, in v. Li li ; re a 
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\alua1)l»‘ cabinet id’ jioroelain ami a small pielnre ptdilery. 
Tht-re are four ehurclu's in the town, the ohlest e f ' bir h 
<!:o<*s by the name of the ‘ Early Chiiroli' (Froli-kirehe*), t . e 
*=erviec Ihmii" performed in it at an earlier Innir in the ira in 
in^ than in any uthiii* place of we>ivhip in the ntnu:libourhu.*(l. 
The other puhlie* buildings consist ed the ruins of a imI.us? 
huilt in 1557, the •lejvernnient oHiei*s, a eeme'lery chape!, an 
orpliun anel a lunatier asylum, a gymnasium .>r ^ranuiiar 
school, a si*niinary for the townsmen's sons, a hous<? i.l tur- 
rection, and several woollen and brass-ware niami’a.' torii s. 
Its inhabitants, who are^ Lutherans, and in nn nbe.* i;. 1. 1 y 
are* actively i*ni.rai^e’d in trailer bei‘r, Icatlnr, ami Inw n 
are its staple. It is one of the most coiiside'rable* marls 1 ■ 
fruit, erain, and timber, in this epiaitew i>f (Jermany. ai.il 
abounds in oil anel Hour mills, one ed’ wbie*h, Ih** * (hi'nhr. 
mil],' has tliirly si’ts of *;riiiilstones. A pi eifusion ed' . 
and orchards lii* scatlererd rminfl the town; and the rcuueii . 
eif two antient biii’us, the KiilernhiirL*' and Alte nhujv, an* 
slriUiii” Iratnre's in its cn\ irons. Tin* latter, wliie*h sta ids 
upon a lull e*i)inmanelin;»: the <le'li}j:lilful valley that sjae aiK 
fremi its base, is saiel to ba\ e bom the^ spot mi whieli a Thu- 
riii«.(ian nobleman ert'e-te*d a hoii'^er tor tlu* rei.-sielenii; of i>ni* 
fel!iiw-e* )untryin.in, St. Rimifae-e, the * Apo.'lli* of the? (rcr- 
mans,' in the seventh e-eiitiiry. IMaueii is a small town 
lyinir on the- (!e*ra, in the bo.,oni of a beautHul \ alley. 
Itspeqmlali iii i>. nndi*r S*Mh 

A I\N S\V .\ LDM, in the Xe*w*-Alaik. one of the ei'ahte*fii 
circle^ of the Prussian ;io\enmient ed' Frenkfurt, in the: pro- 
vince* e)f llraneb'nburLr. Its are-.i i?v 4^7 sqmin* mile’-, and it ; 
populatimi at tlio irlo-e of the ye ar 1S.31 wa.*. suiih. 

Al that p-e'liod it posse'Ssed hor*'es, l(».hl4 h'nneMl 

e’attle, ami 7S,!»3U slie-ep ami ireiat.s. It is lu.umled mi tlu* 
mn lli anel nurthwesl ley Pi*njcr:u:ia, is w'ale risi l>y the Dr.iee 
anel smnei smaller rise r.-^, and e-nntaiiis se'\mal siiiall lakes. 
Ft has an abundiine*e* offore-st^, and a s indy s.til, i|.f p.ut'iiy 
e.’f wliie*li ha.ihce'Ti overe*miu.* h\ tin* industry i>i [\s ij- 

ami yiehN nine li Ltrain juid timher, be'-ides leeelin*; niniU'i'wn 
he-rd-^ .ind fhe-k-. 

AJLN \V A LDE, tlu* e.ipifal uflliis e*ire*ie, lies ahmit i Jd 
mile-< N.IC of lh*ilin, e-.mt ains inliabilaiit-,, a jiaiot-lo.il 

e*liure*h and two hospittils ; it menutae tures Inc i:-, and wod,. 
k'n*-. Tt staneU betwe*eii three I .iki.“i, w liich are* well- tuck- il 
willi li^li. 

A!H)l DI'M*.], an etrder ol mom^'oty le-il-.imais plant s. whieli 
iiliin-e.iacli eli<*oly ledons in tho firm and ^e•iniu;; of tbea* 
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leavo.^, l»iil wkh tlu' lonnov in rvonthinjr els* of 

iiirjorUwii'i*. Tlifyaiv roadiiy Umnvii by thfiu llowt ix bfiii'^ 
yen Upon a cylindrical, ui* Icu^rtluaicl. j 

a\i'-, f lik’d tcchmi’ully a ^pjidix (/'V* -b vbich i:-. it.scH' 
fill ]' snl ill .1 UmT *>!’ a i)oruliur fiu'iuv, the* odj»cji oi' which 
an* runed inwards till they iiiccl, lunniiur -.i snvt uf hollow 
.sluMlh, \vhi<*h botauUls nauie spallui (^.co fi^. 1 in llic 
accoinpauMiij; cut) i 

d’lic tVuil is generally a cluster of little lunrics, l adi of j 
whiidi conlain :5 a small mitubcr of seeds. The Ihuvers iheni- ' 
selves arc ti\lrcmi*ly variable in slruclurc ; soinelnues hav ■ 
iu'j; neithiT cal)X iior corolla, and Miiui linie> po >os>iup: | 
both lho^.e part.'. ; sometimes liinii.'lied with anthers opeii- 
iii” in a sin;^ular tmiiiuiT by hllle lobes, or havnui aulhi*rs 
ol the ctimuiouesl ••ouslruclioii. iliauN ol the speeies orow 
upon, the tviiuks of Iroi clmoino to them, in tropical 
eonntric^'. hke i\ y ; a M.-rs h \v c.iv Haiud in huro|)e, and 
iiiOM* are alway-. little steiidL’-s heilis; a small iiuniher an* 
small erect shruhs. Tiiey an* all acrid in a hi^h dei^rec. 
^o^oe of liaMU so much so to ht? danm*rv»us poisons, as, 
I'or example, the dunih-cane of the AVest Indies, \vhi< h 
j)aral\ses the mouth if only chewed. ISevcnheless this 
arrid jirinciple is so far rei'io\ed hy r«»astin‘r or htalin.u, that 
the uuder..irv)uud stems may, m s.Jiiu; ca>es, he used as fo d, 

'1 hi* ooliu-asia of the Iropies, and some olln-r ^peeies, are 
eoiiimou articles of food aiiiom^ the in*nroes : hut tlit‘y are 
i-aid not to a^iet? very wi’U with Kuropi’aus. Ju thiseoiiiitry 
only one kind id’ areideous plant, the Anon niiirtifiit}U}\ 
vepre-eiiled in the wood^cul. is f)imd wild. The mot of that 
spe(*ies, which isvxd^arly naiinsl tin* cuckoo llosver, is ealahle 
when properly prepared, just as tho-ie whieh Ikim* already 
been meiilioiied; hut it is n<-\er used eN<’ei>t by tlie ji-.'or 
in lime-j oj‘ raimne. 

iVi'oidere an^ also ivmarkahle Ibi* the heat which some ol 
the Species ^iMJ out when Ikiw (‘liim (.'^ee Lindhw s Infrn- 
itw'tion to liohini/^ p, and for I he e\cev ilinj.il} ollbn- 

.sive odour of others at, that time. 

AllOLSKN, on the. Aar, I wiMity-thive mill's S.ofCkissel, 
is the resideiK'e of the princes of VViildeck, who an* ainoiiir 
lh(* oldest, r.onstitutional sovmei'zus in (fermany. 'I'lii* town 
IS iX’^ularly huilt, possesses woollen, lealher, and ir<ui-wai*e 
manuf letories, a {^raminar-s^-hool, lh.ri*e ehun‘h( s, and about 
‘.MiUO irihahitants. The palace is a hand.-*- -nu* slriK'tirre of | 
.spacious diijiciisious ; it coutaiusa j'.allery i f choici* paml iM},;s ' 
(auioinjst which is West's ‘ L'ealh of (leneral WoUe'), a : 
jiumisinatie cabinet, wliieh 1.-^ ri'dter lU the si iics ol (ireek 
corns than almo'l any t>llu'r in JMir.ipe, a \ahiable nm^eiim . 
ot antn|nilics from Uerculaic nin and I* auj cm, coileeti'd in 
Italy h\ the undo of the pte-mt pi’iiicc. and a lij raiy "1' ' 
;U»,i)UU volunn's, hcsiiles some Mry rare MSS. 1 ti-* '-.or- 
mnndinu cvUintry is widl- w ooded, anti th ri; is a 1 ■.nd-(*me 
iivcmiii of si\ rows of anti III oaks, JtkJU \..i ’C.. in leimtii. 
eloM* upon the town. Stein state.? tlie lalitud-Mo 1 e ol" 
•.»:/i;"N. ^ _ i 

AKOkMA IS the siippo. ed ].rmi‘ipk* of odour in pb-nts, ' 
IbrmerK called by HoeihaaM* .‘‘k l\>- t'o'. 'flu.' tpialily 

*■e^u‘l•aily rc.-ides in the «JI?bTi<i..vl i il : i»ot t'a rt^ art* -onie 
leLielahle.s tlc.it lia\e a t lan-wbidi yield but little 

or no esM.*ntial oil, as amine ami tiit* Moh l ; or 

when an oil in small (iiWnlily is pmeured Ir.an them, it 
has not the powcrfid smell whieh, coI-.m'' i in'i I he :-m.diiiess 
of i(s proportion conip.uvtl wdih the 1: m-aiae c.f the plants, 
il iiiiiiht ho expecit'd to pi -s-. A.s plant -i exhale th'*ir 
odour w ill'll e.\])osed to the air. and comnmmeaie il to water 
at a lower lemjH'rat lire tlian tlial at wlm-h il coni I he di-lilh-fl, 
it has hei’ii imajiined that somo I'rin- ijile of a ncuv subtile 
nature exists, ui which the odour n.'shK -, and tbal it i, this 
winch imparts smell to tht* oil. In I act, ho\vi*\i.‘r, tlic pjro 
pmty nf odour hclmies to prt)\imalc \euelahle prim ipb s ol 
dillerent kinds, in whieli th.cie no reaao.i to '.upjv^ ;■ 
the cxi-lence* of any common princip'e : e-senlial oil i. 
uiupie.sliomihly the most usualc aa.se of il.s prosincli n!, and 
it is capahle of heiu}^ volalili/ed in smail (plant it \ al a low 
ti. iiipi'ialure, and thus dilVu.sed throU"h the alumsphero or 
(‘oimminiiMted to water. 

AUOMATAUl, JOSKPIIOF, a learned physician and 
natiirahu, was born about the* yc*ar liisii at Assisi, a town 
of till' duchy of Spoleto, iu tlm ecclesiastical slates. Ills 
lather was n physician, and was euiupctent to delcrmiiio, as 
Well a-^ ea^er to bestow ou his son, the kind of (‘ducalion 
most suited to lit biiii for the .same profession. Ills studies 
were hej^uii at l*onij 4 ;ia, and coiiliiiued at Padua, where he 
bludiod successively logic, philosophy, and medicine. lie 
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obtained his decree of doctor of medicine in Ids eighteenth 
year, mill imim'dialely aiic'iwards estaiilislmtl himself as a 
])hy.‘'ician at Veuict*, whcie he v. iiuiiued ])ractising for illly 
years ; nor could lit* ht* pivvaiU d upon In ipiit it by the most 
tempting olVers and stdiciiati.uis made to liiiii by the Duke 
t)f Mantua, the Ixitig of Kn jhnid, and I'tipe Urban VTll, 
lie died at Vtuiice tin ihe Willi tif July, l(l(d». 

During this long periotl he dt'vtjled himself to liis profes- 
sion, to the study of thi? mmlt* tif generation t>r rc-])rodntv 
tion of idant.-i and animals, and to ]iohlc literal urti. He 
accutiiulalcd an iiiirneiise library, extremely rich in manu- 
scripts. His only piddicalion emineclcd with polite hlcni- 
; ture was, llijHhsto nllr < '(nisutrrazifnt (it Alfwtunlro 7i(AS(Jw/ 

, sopnr h‘ Uinn; (i>‘l Prtnu-.ii, Ihi-hia, lull, ."'Vo. Towhicli 
; Tassoiii having vciilicd under Uic a.'.suir.eil u.’.uk* of Cres- 

■ cenzio Pepi*, iVronialari aus.vered umh*r a llctiiions name, 

; in the following work : J tt> Pii/ci:fio Mrtmnpf i/nt in 

\ ripnstti xiixf * Arm ?'tinn‘fJfi \'itt() rif-mr t/f (.^rr-'^renz/o Prpr 

: Il (Miti\(^p)n‘ Artnjhxtnri , \ ciiioe, llil-b b'.o. IT ‘iiii- 

: trihutions to im'dicim* ami iialur.d histoiy comu.-l in t^i ; n- 
I tittio f/-' liiii'ir ('•infioj:i':sity rto ^n'(r/>osi!a r\f J 'j'.' sht/if r/e 
ini'alinnv Plnntnrnni t\v l<r'nin!ihns\ ^ eiiice, and 

I Frankl'oit, WiJii, Jto. The KpisTic lias been re]n'air,1 iy re- 
I printcil ; Isl, in Srh'r'to ol’ IWchl, N in cnib, ig, 

ilCliJ; iMid, in the I^/ti/o^njj/iiml 'Prun\nrfin/>, vol. xviii. 
p. WiO. Loud. liiO) : and at tin? end t)f Jungius's (Ji'nsr/Pu 

■ pn/nfHt’n- PttifSi' .f^ al Sax(' Volunii’;;, in 17 !7. 

: 'I'his h]a-tle, addre.-^-id to Dr. 1 but hole •mew Nant, ;?;ave 

. only the oiitlhie, or heads of chapters, of a largti w’ovk which 
: he intended to write on g'eneralimi, hut which his mimerons 
j professional ciigageiiiciils and delicalt* health pivvcnlcd his 
i accoiiiph^hing. 'I’lie \icws, however itupi'i-f-etly developetl, 
i are more in accurdarn'e w ilh Iho^e held m the presv nl day 
i by onr most di.Jiiiguishid vcgelahle anatomists ami physio- 
I legists, than maiiv of lh^;^e eiitevtaiiied for a lung ja'rio'l Mih- 
; -eipienl t > the lime in whi< h ho lived. Ht.* taught that the 
j .'^o fidlcd scctl.-^ of ]»hiuts wen? Uut, as a whole, tht* ii«*w plant, 
hut. that a very small ]>orlion of a .seed posst's-ed the {irincipltf 
of life, tin? re.,1 ht'iiig inlc'iidt'd Ibr the noun.-.hmeiit td' this 
pail. I’his corrc'-poiids to the embryo ami alhumt'U of 
uio{h*ni writers, 'flu* i xisit'iice of this ('mhr\t» in a seed 
rt'Udei-ed it ferlile : iis ah-. dice eau-’cd it to lie lUifertiU*. Till? 
tlevelopiudil (tf ilii'' enib.r^ o t' ok place ni a Iwo-told direclion, 
a portion of it a.-^cemling, and ci,nstilnting the plnmiitr, the 
other de.seemling, and t '•i>til niing the nhhrlr. 

He a-serU‘d Ihe an;ik>gv between scetls ami the eggs of 
ani nals, an.l ( xeii ib'.'-ig ii.iled ;‘.Leds liie //»g.v (</’ j /,fN/\ : 
h'ltli in ihi? early stage . e.f lla-ir giowtii recene their iioii- 
risli'.nent I'oni the all»UM;di by winch lliev are surronmlcd, 
hut nfierwarih. the t'V.ickdi l,;l.es n\) its iiouri diinent by its 
mouth, a jilaui by its ro(}t ;. In both cases the young em- 
In yo exi'ded previntis to hatfhing or gerniinaliun, being by 
these p/oce -vc' only th voloju'd, autl not tlu n formed. 

His ])i’iiieiple-? rt'S|uelmg ihe generation of animals were 
known to, and adoplcil, and promulgated at full length hy 
I ll.irvey iuhT Ircaln.e J)r (.jr//r/'nf iaj/r, llis Views respecting 
' ‘'Ceds would a])pcar to h.iM* hecii overlooked, (*xee])l hy a very 
I It i.sriglil, therefore, that the W'l'll-f.aimled elainis of 

i tills learned physician .should ho brought fairly ami distinctly 
j forward. 

i AROMATK’S are agents obtained from the vegetablo 
j kingdom, exercising a pei’uliar iiilluence over the digestive 
j powers, and pos-es.sed of iiion? or less odour or fragrance, 
j Dl lhis odour, hy whieh they can at all times he recognized, 

I tin* most, usual vchieh* is an essential or volatile oil, as stated 
' in the article Aroma. Indeed volatile oil exists in all 
aroiniitic plants, ami in every part ex(*ept the cotyledons, 
save m the nutmeg and ii very lew’ other seeds ; hut 
this aromatic oil does imt reside in the same part in every 
. kind of ]dant. In umlKdlik'rous plants we find it mostly in 
! thi' fruits (and chiefly in ihi* 7'/7/r^ of them), Vet iu aug(?iica, 
c(*h*ry, ami parshy , it is ditVu.scd through the whole structure. 
Labiate jdaiits, su'-h as mini, IkiIiu, roseniary, and lave mler, 
have, it iu the leaves and st(*m ; cinTiamou in the hark; 
all terchint Innate plants in their young hranehes. The 
iris lloreiitiiia {firn\) and (ilh.i'i:. have it (hielly in the root; 

I the scitaniinea' equally in the r. ot (i. ingcr) and the seeds 
(cardamoms): the rosi* and chamomile Iuivl' il in the jietals; 
yet it IS not I'lpial in all ti e petal:-. »»f the elnuiioniili*. being 
greatest in the yellow llorets of the di A ; hence, doubling 
tlic llowersof tlu* ebaim>iuile, by v\ lii'di the Vi'llou' |l rets of 
the disk aro diminished, and tht? w hile lloiets of ibu ray in- 
I creased, lessens the virtues of the llovvers. 
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The power of medicines Js li-cfiucntly jud^ced of !jy their 
sonsihiK (luulitics, that is, l)y the iiniMcs u.m Vvhieh ll.cy 
jiiiikc oil the orj^aiis of suicll and taslf : aioniatics allrct, lK>th 
of tho.-e senses in a very peiei'pljlili' and suniel lines ex- 
Iraoi-dinary manner. Scarndy any one i; m-'-iisilde to the 
odour tif parliciilai* llowers, and i.onu* are aife'-lrd by llicin . 
ti> an extraoiflinarv ti<»erct'. The appreaeli |.> t/e\ loji can ^ 
be delennined by llie fray ranee ol‘ tla* air, at the detance of i 
luanv iiiih'S : the nunj^nnlia ^htnr^f (l)e:»\(*r tree or swamp | 
ina'^nolia) iliiruscs an odour. h\ which it »*au he reeo|rnized > 
at Ihe tlislanee ef three inib s, amon** the swampy distrieis, 
and KMiiseipnoitly inoi.-l a!iiio-|dier*\ in \\'ln« h it tirows. ! 
'J’lii--. powerfully allecls many persons whih? travclhny or | 
hnnlino-; and the niai;nolia tnpetabi causes si-'kiiess, 
lieade.eii, and an ation of fevers or rluminatism, 

iimonjL^ tho.'O near it who art* labmriny nndt.r tlioM* et)ni- | 
]daint.s. lie odour of the joinpiils and t.itht‘r Irayrant plants 
rai-a-tl in Holland is so yreal, whtMi hrouehl into a r.>oni or 
tl ise apai liiienl, as to be t(nile overpowi'rin;.;’. In siieh eoun- j 
lri*‘ i or plaet's as have a very Iminiil atmosphere, tli<* odour 1 
of plains is most readily dilliisi'd a-; ^^ell as most p^Jlent : ol‘ 
this w t.‘ iiia\ salisiy nnrselvcs b} eallinu’ to mind tln.‘ greater 
iVi.yraneo of IlnwiTs early in the niomiin'-, in the eveniiiLT, 
or afn r a sboAcr. This ate nints for tb(;\iobnt aeli.»u id' 
till* plants 111 the eonntrie-i jnsl menlioiu'il : but i.wen many 
plants of liriunn alVeet some inih\iduals, endowed with a 
pevoiliar and eXt‘<‘J’NiNe seiisibiliiN, to an (‘xtnone tleoree. 
The weel .scented vi-det has su. d'l an clfLct on certain per- 
s .n.s as to oeea.doii In ad.atdi, c-oiiMib ion-;, and ap*pl«x\. 

'rriller, Diwrrttifit) dn Mnrir Sfdj/i(f r.r /u.ni'f I 
( hi }i'i\ ) 

Aromatics are SL'ldoni ajjplie'l to I be oi’-j.an td 'iimdl lor 
tlie pnrp - •* «d‘ inlliieneiinc tlie sv -Ieiii in a ii’iio'iiial in in 
ner, i‘xei-pt in the form td' ar 'malic \incL,oir, in thrcalmied 
or aciiial faiuliiif;* we i larol re pna'e..‘fl to c-.nsider 

tiieir action upon the p.'la!" and. > .macii. i\sall aromatics 
contrim Volatile .id, tin ir a.-.i n i • •. o.icr.dly ii lcrrcd to this 
principb*; but tiier.- ca-in be a d- ubt that the more ti\t*fi 
|)rincipb‘-; v.i.ich tl-a. c ,.ii on e.nl :ibnt'* ofeatlx to liieir 
oli'et I. Volatile (•il'., w!;- ii si‘p:; imi*.-.!, aci chietls on the lU'i*- | 
\ons sv-stiMii ; bu! aroiioilc's indov in'e more parliciilarl;* the ' 
dij^t'sine oiy.jns. the function of a .•.innl ition, and tlie yene- i 
iMl'on of animal hc.it. Tlie\ are ll'em- 1 ‘!\ es digested, but ' 
pre\ lovc’ to this profes •, (•o.iniK'iiciii!',, or ooinu’ an\ len;dh, ■ 
lln v [irodnci, by direct c 'libicl with the interna] suri'.iics, a i 
p cnliar eif- ct, which v\e perceive lieyvnninu- at the lips and | 
]!alale, ami .ic.'onip.inyin.^ tbuin m their pro;.’ rcss to the sto- I 
p•.■l(dl. d'bey .■'« arcel * e\cito an\ '.o iu-r il action of llii‘ sN s' i 
leei, but i‘\pend I heir m* i lni'il\ upon the slomacb, ami, in . 
i\ less deyi(a*, iiijoii the iiit.'stm <1 ' ainil : im-rcasln'*; the vital i 
iorce «d’ tlie formi'r, and (juickemn;^ the muscular aeliou of j 
tlm biller. They also eouimuiiicato to the s!oma<di a «;rc:itcr ! 
p«)Wer of resistance to unpleasant sensations, as under ib.eir | 
inlluence many articles can be bi-rm* b> it Im b would 
otherwise be rejeeb'd : and this hai‘pen . ‘spiail > with re.’pinl 
to foot! and medieine:j. I 

The inixliire of aroniatic< rendeia ibem more ayna -ibUi | 
Ibaii wlieii tjjiven sinpjx : and this is e\i m])lilied bdh in 
their nu'diciil and cidinaiy I’lnploynjcnt, as no :^noil rook 
will Use only one Spiet? if slm eaii pi\H-nre iiior.-. 'J’he 
aromatic jtoirdcr and aromatic cnnf\"‘Ltnn are eom pounded 
oil this principle for nieilical use, and Dr. Ivilohmer's Zi.-.st 
for culinary ])urposes. 

Tilt* necessity for the einploynuMit of ar.aiiialic,. y^ri'ater | 
in warm climattrs and weatlnw Ilian in c .Id : ami \\c find , 
lilt* ])lanls wliieb furnish them irrow in the ;;i‘cat '-t almml 
ance in Imt (amnlries. Tlie pi‘ii])i‘r tribe ( piper. icea*), for 
example, is confined to the hottest parts td’ihe vo»rld ; smdi i 
as tropical America and the Indian Arcliipe' o- , : ibM\ 
species ot pepper are met with in the island ..!'.(:i\a alom*. 
Thnui^hoiit the East Indies the natives r. ^inr.- l!ie powers 
of the stomach hy chewing bet(‘l, vvlne'n c..nsisi . .tfshccs of 
the areca niit, sprinkled with fresii lime, vvraiipc 1 nii abnii^ 
with some other aromatic in a l(*af ol the }.i}c r tn \/. The 
Indians of .South Anieriea um? the cn/ti/ro rt/fuat Pcrnrla/.ain 
(called com/) aiomr with tlie leaves of the r.hr nlitnn 
Quirioa, raixcil with quick-lime, to slimuhite tie* impaned 
poW'ers of the sloniaeh durinir their I 'lil^ and loil-iime 
journeys over the heit^bls f»l’ t he Andes tS^- ili.mhublt, 
’Vahicaii Phxjsiqae dc la .\o//rc//.' I'.sjiaisuc.) On thi* ‘^ame 
principle, the Europeans who visit liMpied e iintra ^ use 
curry and other hot dish«-s. jliil in ».‘very qnaiier of the 
globe vve find ooiidiinenla utcdalonii v\lth all ailwles ddlicult 


of dic'estion, especially ve^ctabli's. (Isb, and y<c.:n;f im- iIhi, 
.such as veal. Aromatics are ll.erefor.- eiiip].'>;d b.- i.i 
prevent ami euro diseased slates nf lla* ■ -cli, and to 
assi.st lb(* action of other remedw... 

In simple loss of ajipetite, wiihcait any cjher oiiVtous 
diseasi*. or in sl-iw digestion, they may be < io[>l c,ed in tin* 
fi>rm of the wanner pickle.s during (biim :’, '*r prest-rved 
oiujrer after dinner. 

In iiiany cases id* lever in warm cl im.iU s tb - siroue-h is 
so powt'rle.ss that it cannot extract fiom emel. li.i baik. or 

other febrifii;^e inedii'ine^, the ])rmi iples I'jiKd in (h»- 

di>.e}ise, unless aide«l by ananalics. Ili nce < ’a , » nn * i epper 
is addetl to them; and imlei'd ( ‘av en m* pepp.r will opru 
enro the fever without any bark. I.atelv ]:.prrin (Ui*.: 
.'ictive ])rineiple of pepper) has been r«‘«*niiimi ’ >« d .O', a 
means of enrini»' fevers in Eunqu; : ami cerl.iln it .s :;;d 
some linm’riii}^' fev ers, of the inlermiiti-nl i haiM<”.'r, « c. ur- 
riiq* in o|rl or fe«dde ]iersons, eaniml ]»e cured wii!ii.;;t the 
a.'-M.stance of aroiiiat ies. [See Ar'OK.J II mav lie 
however, that pijieiiii vvImmi pure lias no amn aPe prnperiy. 

'The preparation of iron t f:irl)n|.ato) which i toiim] to be 
so Useful im-nrine' tie iloiiloureu\ , i-an rarelv hi.* l'i<rne by the 
sloniacli for siieli a leiuitli ortimo. o;- in such as 

ar.- m.ccssary, without atbliiie. ainm u u u. j,. d’b.' s art* 

I also very b.-m-riciiillv added to ah idie pui'j .pv o-^ i'l.i* the 
trcatiiicut of iudi‘,p‘siion aud i-oiist ip.ii imi, oerm i iul* in loo 
j rary and sedentary person-'. .\ron)ati' s arc fnoa- nlly 
iced to ilisi.MiiM* llie un]ileasant laste of mans me.! a ij ji-v,, 
Idle disagreeable ta.sti* of aloes is i-oma’ab 'l by .oldm-,;. tlio 
aromatic (*r (aanpoiiml spirit ol lavemlcr, and tin* iidcow-lv 
liilter ta'io ef llic sulplcilo of tpuma is man ly c ]i\ 

iiiixino' one part of it with ten or iiitoen p.nls v)t po.nli.i.d 
' Vvilcnan, leiinel, aniseeil, or oraime pi-.-l. 

Aromatics are iuo*;t suited 1*> p/rsais , f .i jd b-_iii ..i.c 
I'l iu>t itutioii, or tlio->t; advaiieeil in lib;: b ! • ti e y i.:,;, 

or lbos(' of Vi'ry irritable coiisi it m Tihe^ are » i Ii-* 

alt')‘jclbcr jiniliibib'd in eiatain sfjit. . of th-* ‘‘ cm, oh, or 
svstem oeiierallv . W'hen there ••m-i-. ;ni\ , y 

condition <»f the sloinach, Tliev Would ho y\ inniiO|.er. 
And it is m'eessarv to olcerve, 1 bat in ;j! 1 dec. e^at; 1 -.'aj---. 
of inllamniati.in oflln’ stom:u‘li, dohility nioro ,>r b. • i It 
by the ti.ilii'iil, vvbicb mii^lit seem to indicoi.- tla r u ; 
blit nmler such circnmsl aiict‘s tluyv are o'.ti nolvhe.i; rl. 
The same ol»servations a))ply In the aromatu* leas, ."i.s li 
a-, balm and s.ii^e, in e.uiiinon uvo iimonu: ihc j'“ qdc. 

In eertain alfeclions of llic brain, ‘'U'di as when tin ,e is a 
tendency to ajviplexy, tin*) are inqaoper. Cnllen im nii-uis 
the cn'^eof a ^^eiitleiiian, who hav nil: taken 1»;. mistake two 
draobms of powdered niilme."., in .ibout an hour b. came 
fli*o\\sy, and fell from bi-i i li.'iir. Heiim hml m bed, be 
droppi'd asle« p, bill awoke from time to time, and was qinle 
delirituis. lit: thus ^■onlimled alternately -.i« i-poer .'ml dc 
Hi inns for several bums: e\eii the tollownm day b.e •’.till 
complained of headacb and drovvsim^-.'^. In the Ka->l 'mb 
c:i>cs are oi’ frequent oi‘cnrrenci». l^i-rsons ]uvdi‘.povod ij 
atlectious of the brain -dmnld abstain from such arlK b-s, 
e.'jiceially liinlled Wine at bed-time. 

ARO'NA, a town of Riedmont, in the dIvi'^ion of No- 
v.ira, on the western r^hure of thu La^n Mauniore, and near 
it> s()iithern exiriunitv. It stands on the Sinqiion roa«l from 
Switzt*rhiml to Milan, from vvhiidi anotlier post road bram-lies 
out at Arona, leading to Novara, \’er»*el]i, and I’m in. Di- 
lipi*neos and mails are e'.tablphcfl onholli roail-'. Arona is 
se\en mib-'i fiom Sesf •> I 'al.-ndc. vi Imdi i', tin* Ironlier lowii 
of An-^lrian Lomhardv, on tb; t sab*. Tin* iiver '^rM-inc/ 
I'tMins tbo bonndarv botwemi ll:e An-dnan ami lio- Sar- 
dinian iSiati-s. Arona i'. a ne.it and bu'-.lliMo btllo town, 
with a small barliour on tl'i* i.ala* ; it < arrn-s on a ct.icidcr- 
able traU'.il trade b«‘fv.ocn Ihcibe.onr ainl ^eA it/t-riaml. 
(btod-. eoimnii from (lenoa ami 'furdi ;ire t nib.u io il at 
Arniia, an ! --cut ai-ro'.s the lake to tlie Swi-^ c:ii!p,o f.f 'ih- 
cino, fromv.hcmo they pass 1»\ tin* new ioa-lo\. r M«;iml. 
Bernard.in into the (hison-., .iml ibencc into 'h.-i oi tuv . 'riitj 
populatioM of Arona is belwe'*n two ami three tl i.-u-nml in- 
ludatant--. l1.-» siliialion is deliobttiil, jii'^t w ii liin I ' .e h.sl 
raiio-c of bills abovt? wlneh llu* snowy Alps are seen towa i - 
iiiM, and at the opt'iiim^; of the wide plains of Lomhardv. 
'riie country near Arona produces goo/l wine. S. Cbail.-.s 
i Hurroiiioo, iluj edebrated arcblii'.bop of Milan, vva' lioin in 
the <*aslle adjoiiiimj; .Arona, wbiidi is now in rmu .. Ao 
enormous eolossal statue was raised to him, <ui a lull .tb.iMi 
the' town, in It is sixty-six feet bigli, andsl.inds on a 

granite pedestal, forty-six feet ia lieiglil, and is .i i-eiispi- 
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oAious t {\v uiul. Tlio heatl, hands, and font, 

arc* cast, th'vj hiu]y i> iiia'li* oMar^e stones, and is covered with 
hlicrls id’ Iriiiiiiu'ivd c‘o|»iH*r. (iWtololti, thi Milano 

a (ii/tprnr.) Tlio proportions (»!’ the statue are very pood. 
*i'ho Saint ap]H*ars luddinp his breviary \inder his loft ann : 
the ripbl is extended, in the ael of bestow i up his boiiedie- 
ti'.ni on the eoiiiitry. A staircase is made thronph t\je in- 
siile of the cmjIosmis leading into the head of the statue. 
AriUia lies thirty-six miles N.W. of Milan, in 47'. N. 
lat. and 'ZH'. K. loi\p. 

A Rl’KCi'C l< >, in mnsie (llal. fnplai/ on tin* Itarji)^ is, when 
applied to keyed instruments, the striking tJu? in>lcs of a 
chord in rajiid suoi*e.-.sion, as in the manner oftouchinp the 
liarp, instead of playin*' tbtnn simultaiieously, the notes, 
vlu-n struck, bcinp liclil out the full remainder of the linn*. 


exc(‘pti<jn of those on Mount Garpanus, extends far up 
the mountams* sides. Tiie river Liris runs in a. deep bed: 
its full, clear, rapid stream, very dilferent from the mudd), 
sleepy cduiracler it assumes in the Hat e(;uiilry nearer to its 
mouth, has forinetl some ciirii»us little islamls, and a nund)« r 
of cascades, the soothinp noise of which is constantly heanl 
ill lli(‘ town of Ar]nno. The Kibremis, a dooj), rapid, pellu- 
cid, and excessi\cly eobl niounlain stream, whicdi has it., 
sources in a part of the Apeiinine that separates the 

vale of the ,Liris from the Fucine lake (now the lake of 
i'elano), joins the Liris h\ a penile water fall, ahout three 
miles above Arpino. 11 le banks i>f both fixers arc shadeil 
xxith po|}lar trees of 4*\cee<liii'ily line proxvth. Near its 
mouth the Fihrifiius forks into two hranches, het\vei*n \\ hi«*li 
and tlie Juris, xxhose waters wasli its base, then^ is a beau- 
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On the violin, llule, M:.c., xxhere liu* luile^ cannnt be lirld 
out, the is ecnmio.dx e.\ecnled tliii" : 


tilul link? i'liainl of a triangular shape. "J'his islet, now 
called ‘ L’ Isola di San [‘anlo,' (»r, more fretjneritly, simply 
* 1/ Isola,’ i'' sii]>posed to hi* lie* ‘ vVmalthea* of ( 'icer.i. xx Lirh 
xuis <»ne of the fuator’s favourite retr<*ats. (Cicern f<j J///V//v, i. 
If', ii. I.) to tb.e ivlaiid, and in an a nide formed 

I)y one of tlie l»raiiehes of the I'lhn iius and h) thi- main 
, stream 4=i’tlie Juris, there si nuLi a huildinp cal-lcd I.a \ iMa 
, di San J )onieiuco, \\ Inch x\ as biidt for the acc(»mno»dal ioii 
1 <if some monks (tf the Doniiui'ani order in (he middle aL**"-., 


.y -t ^ I on tin* site aial mainly (ujt t>f the ruins of the ‘^reat ural<u ‘s 

~l/ * ^ P ' Arpiiie villa, and which, in its turn, is desiTli d, and aliea). t 

• -o * * “i • • . rum. 

"... a" - i 4'Iie monks •-(•em to haxe also ncellpied the site* of tl-e 

Q.V j ** ® ® I halifaiion of Marius. At tlie distance of a iew ruilcs fiom 

AKPI'XO, tin* ih-man ARFl'NF.M. Tins verx anijeni | ihe town ef .\r|.ino, on the rii„>hl hank ol‘ the l.iri-, then' i. 
c/it) i'l situated ivrr tlie contlues of I’le Neapolitan kijip i rt*ljpi,ots hou>i! i.ceupied by 4'rappists (the oulx nnuiks of 
<loiii, ill the jirovioi'e (»f r<'rra di Laxoro, ol on! si.s;i v -( u.; lit that .se\ere (»nl(‘r in It.dx ) xxhieh lias alwaxs ht niv? the 
miles S.lfh of Koau', and si\t x -fix e tVom Naiile'.. It >laiids name of ‘ C’a^iimai i.' 


on a hoM rni'.'O'd eTuimnu e to th.e left of tho rixer (Jarm.li I 4 lie antieiil ri'inaiiis, in afnlition to tho e already im ti- 


ano, and near Ihe «'onlliieiice of the J''ihrem», or k'inme della ; tioned, e.vi llnp in and ahoni ;\rpiiio, are neillu r iiumeion.i 
JV.sta (the antieiit Fii’is'inis ). xxith the Ciaripliaiio (the an- ' ti'«r vt‘rv im|>orlant. 'Jdie mn^i inti-rest iini are those of ilie 
n’ent Iuri>). : i loacje. «>r cemmoii leaei, of ll:e r-ity, X'.ldih, hke llio*.e of 


The old town, xxhich before tlie e\leii-^ii»n <d the p-iwer of 
llie Koinan republic formed t»art of tin* leirifnry of the 
A'olsci, XX as hinll on tho summit ol‘ a >ii'ej) rock. An 
anlienl areh ((‘ou't nndi'd like the false areh id’ xvhieh a enl 
piv en, p. *J»i J), x\ Incli is, not lirenlai'. hut acnmiiial' d, pre 
s< iilinp a sharp arrow* h<‘iid, in the ^lxle t.tf the (IoIIjh* areii; 
a considerable extent of xxall.s. comitosed <d' kirin* stones, put 
liUii'ther XX ithoiil aiix kind »►!' ceiiu'nl : an aiUienl ci.s,l< .-n, 
four suhtcrrancan arches, and other traces, siill remain, ’’fm* 
jilaec* is tailed hx tho natix i-s thx ita Nh'cehia nml Arpino 
Vt.echio. Arjiinnm, in alliance with Rt.JUie, xx ith.siooil the 
arms of thi* Samnites, tor xxhich it xxas rexx aided xxilh s. .i-.e 
xtf the ])rixile}M*s of a Koiiiaii miini« i])iinn it. c. .'IlL!. (Li\ ;, . 
X. i.) Ahout n.c. l,s.s the inhabitants of Arpinum n*(\.’i\ed 
tlie fvill prixi\e.o‘s of Roman <'itiy.en>, and xvere enrolled in 
tlie Curmdiiii tnhv*. ( I fix y, \x\x iii. dii. ) It afterv. mr h**- 
cauie ceb'braled as the lnrih-phn «* of l/ains Marins ami 
( k'ero. 'I honph Arpinum partook in the horrors ciiUsLinienl 
on the overllnow of the Roman power, and in the desolation 
»'f the? uiiildh* ape<, it xxas nux<*r \x holly ohliier.ited a.^ a citv, 
but has continued, like A(piinnm (ilic* birlli-pl.ne of Juvenal 
ami St. 4'homa.s Aijuina-^k aiul like olh(*r aiitient in 

tin* nei'‘hhoiirho<i<l, to be* oi’ comparative imponaiiee. Ji 
i>x\ed its preserx atioii to tbc fame of I heero ainl Ma • 
rill'.. In the wars hetxvei*n the lioU'^es of Arapon ami An- 
jtm for tile pos^es.-ion of the Neaiiolit'.in kingdom, Arpino 
look ])art xxilli the French ap.iinst the Arapoucse and the 
pi>pe. Tho ponlilf ( Ihus .f 1.) peiiennisly cuium.inded Naj))- 
l(?ono Ofsini, his successful captain, tv> ‘ spare Arpino, tor 
the iin'iiiory of Gains Marius and Marcus 'rullins.' 

The tuxvii of Arpino, like in(»t others in Italy, prafluallx 
dcscendcMl, as pca(‘i! and tranquillity xxere e>tablislied, from 
the lofty hill top to losver proimd, and it m>\v stands on an 
inferior ridpe neaia i* to tho Liris. 

Tho present po])ulation rather exceeds 12,000; niaiiu- 
factories of the be>'t cloth made iu tho kiiipdom of Naples, 
*»r prijirhmont, paper, ami leather, are liriskly carried on in 
the toxvn and its xicinily, ITom tlie mountainous nature of 
tin* distrift, and its coiitipnily to tho preut sheep and cattle 
Jjreediiip provinces of iho Abruzzi, a pastoral air, hoxvcvcr, 
prevails. The Miiroiindiup scenery, tbc [lieturesctuc beauty 
of xvbicli is scarcely snrpasseil in any par! of Italy, is wood- 
land and xerx tuuunlaimnis. The soil in tlie \alk*y of the 
.1 -if is, or Garipbano, is allnvhd and productive; an.l a rich, 
deep, and black loam, that pives nourishment to extensive 
xvo' d^ uf the larpo I oak trees in tho peninsula, xvith tho 


, anti'‘M! Ibnii!*, are caji u i .u^, and hinil in the f, nest maniuT, 
and the rmn.s ol a K Mn:m lai.lire across llu* Juris, hetween 
Arpino and S-)ra. 'i'liis bridpt*, wbicli tlu* )>c( jj.‘, xvbo 
f ndiv alnio'.t every xe^tipe of aiitiipiilx to tln ir prtait 

• ■oiinlrx man, haxe alwaxs railed * II Ikinte di ('ic<‘iohe,' xvas 
thrown exi*r tlw* luris, not in a straipbt but in a xcry 
ubliiine line, 'i’hi.s was exidenlly done* in order to tain; 
lulvainane of -excrul sui.ill i.^lets, on xvbich tlu* jiicrs of t’ne 
bridpe xvt*r** built, and xxhich lie acro-^s tin* lied of the rix( r 
in that direction. Only one arch, xvhjch i-.ofM'rx pood 
liohum constrnci iuii, rmnains i*ntire, hut, as xxell as can hi* 
judged, ibri'i* xveiv ihi'ei* ntl'.i'r iirclu-'s. 

Within the town llu re are some frapni('nt.-» of old Uonriii 
ri'ad.s, or paxod stix'ets, and of some inscriptions and broken 
slitiii- . Tv.oindc' andexideiitly mudern bust-.", of Marius and 
( 'ici'id sl'i!. I in Ihe ]»i.i/.za, nr iiiarket-plac*e, wheie a ! ovn- 
ii ail h Is oa bvhlt of 1 ile years, xvith niches fi.r the slalnes 
ofiboi-.v* two i'.nal oriiann'iit -i <if Arpino. ddie ]'nbbc ^(!l >4 
i-i c::'de<l the Tnlhan (.'ollvLie, and tlu* hunihlo pi :\ 
the ’'ihdlUm 'I'healie. 'fhe initials (M. T. t .) of the m-e.o; s 
name art.' f.'i'ii in all di.ret lion.s, and thex alone Ihi ni Ihe 
iiisipnia or arms of tin* city. 'Idle, cloth inaniifaclniers el 
llie place, moia; e.^pcciaily, boa*il that Arpiinnii was famous 
in the ti »u‘ (.f the Iloman republic for it*, woolb'ii poods and 
the art ofdxeiiip them, and that tlit* father of tlu* immortal 
( 'icero xxas a fuller. 

(.)n each hank of tlie Liris, or Ciaripllaiui, there are im- 
iiierous sonrees of mineral \valer.s. Iron abounds in .some 
.iiul tine inarhlo in all of the iUMphb*>iirinp Apennines. 
Hri'ccia, white marble, \rhizzatn roifsn^ or spoiled red, and 
marble of a beautiful xvavm jelloxv line, are b.uiiul in iiu*\- 
liauslihltr fpiantities, but .lie vt’ry raredy (luarriofl. 

In modern tiuu*s Arpino has piveii hirib to a \)ainter, xx ho, 
iluniph hcarccl)* to ho ranked in the third cl. «)f 1 tali, in 
artists, may deserve tti he mentioned, hct'iui.-t! he C‘n joyed 
mucii eelehrily in his day, filled many churches both in the 
N(*ap«.>litan and Roman states xvith his frcscoc^j and pic tinvs, 
ami toidv Ids miiiu; from tho place of his liirtli. d'his was 
(iinseppliio di Cesare, alxvaxs called ‘ 11 Gaxulier d* Arpino,' 
xvlu'iv he xxas horn in he di(*d at Rome in Kito. 

ARQUKIJVJS. Sc.H! Aums (AVkai'oxs 

ARQUFS, a small tnxvu in France, about four miles 
S.I']. of l^icppe, in tlio department of Seine lnl«'’*neur<?. It is 
upon tlie little river Arcpies. or IJcihnne, which falls into 
the sea at llieppe. Tlu; loxx ii is of little; importance. It 
I has a luinds'^me parhJi cdiurcli, and n castle now in ruins. 
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This spot was signalized by tlie baltb? fought horo on St. 
Muttbew’s day, September ‘21, I .)>**, botwoeu the anny of 
Henry IV. of France ami that of ilic l.eague under the 
Duke of Muyenne, The engagciiicMit was n(>t remark- 
able oil her ft)r its lienauiess or fur llie !a*avv loss sustained 
by tlie defeated party ; but llenry s suec('ss at so eritieal a 
period was of Iho greatest iiuportanee to him, and perbaj)s 
lie might aseribo bis snl)-se(|ueiil sellleniont on llie throne 
in no small degree to the victor) at Anpies. 

AUHAC^ACIA is a genus of umlu'lhferous plants which 
coiiilirehends a species of as much impoitanco in the tropical 
])artsof America as the ])ar?.iiip and earrot arc in Kuroja*. 
This plant, the Arramrid rsrdfrntu of botanists, is cnl- 
livatcd in great ([uanlilies in the maghbuiirbood of Santa 
Fc do Hogota, in the eooler districts among the iiiountains, 
and in other parts of the slate «if (.’nlouibia, wliere it is 
etilled Arracarha. It resoml>les the lomnion be!iil‘)ck in 
:’,l)j)earance, but the le.'i\cs an* niiicli broader, the stems 
are not spotted, and the th overs an* of a dinu\ ptirple 
coluur; it is also of smaller stalur«*. 

Tlje root is of the saim* nature as the tuber of a potato, 
only it is iorked, or divided into severallobe?., each of which 
is about 11i(J size of a large earrot. These, wbt'ii fit for eal- 
iug, art* boiled like the putatt), and become of a fiiiiv but 
tcmler coiisUteuct*, imf at all mealy, and haNe a llaNniir in- 
termediate ln'twe'cn a ehe.‘'tnut ami a parsnit>. It appears 
that ail immense produce of arraeaeba ohtuin'Ml in tlie 
South A merit an pnivinees, where it has long lieeii inueb 
thi* staple nutriment of the tK)pulatl«>n as the ])oia!o or 
th(* yam in other place > ; and a-> it will only lliriie in the 
colder districts, it \Yas once t‘\}»eeti 1 to form an important 
agricultural plant in Kiimpe. It lia-;, Imwt'Ver, been found 
npDU trial iuial)le 1<) accf'inmoflate H-elf to our uncertain 
elimate, and to perish as muhi tlu* cold nights and damp 
ue.ilher of autniim appro ••■li, v. il hoiil Inning been abb* tliir- 
ing t:. ■ . iimmer to pi'rfec! it?, tidier;. It is iberefon* onl\ 
eultiiated now in l»otanii*al e..lfeei iifiis. For an excellent 



account of this phiut, sec Hooker, in Botanical Magazine* 
lab. 

AHRA('Iv. [Sc(? Ah.vck ] 

AKRACiON. [See Auv(;n.v.] 

ARRAGOMTF, called by Mobs fbe prismatic, lime- 
baloide, is a mineral substance, aflmitiing of cleavage in 
planes p.aralb*! to the facor> of a right rhombic prism of 1 1 6*^5^ 
and fdf'' o.j', which may therefore be consitlered as its funda- 
mental form ( y/g. I). The mo>t general uu.dili<*at ions whicli 
occur, e<»nsist eit)u‘r in tiu* rciuoMil of tlie four acute angU’.s 
at A by planes a intersecting ( lu h otlu r in the short diagonal 
B B, and inclined to each other at an angle of I s', by 

which tlui facel* being entirely i-eiiio\ed. the thiiu of //g 2 is 
produced; or the change may be elleeted by llie truncation 
of the acute lateral edges of the prism by planes p nallel to 
the axis of t(u; crystal, aiul therefore inclined to tlie fac<*>, 
at PJl'’ ^J7^gi^ing rise to llu* 1‘onii sec'ii in y/.g. •!. Tlu’se 
moililii-d forms usually present theinselvcs in twin cr\stal>. 
in which the short diagonals of the prism BB an* placed at 
right angl(*s to one another, wlu'ii only two crt^'tals an* pre- 
j-eiit, thus producing a very ^im\»le cro^s. It i-i usual, how- 
ever, that three of the <*ryslal*i of yg. cro^'^ each ('ilu*r, 
jirodiicing a er^^lal of the app(*arance fi'j- -I, wlilcb,al first 
sight, mav he mistaken for an liexagcmil prism, hut on a 
closer inspection it \v ill be found that w 1 at appeared li» be 
a single tact*, is really composeilof two planes, making a re- 
entrant angle. 

The iiiterseolions of the individual i r\ stals w ilb i -n li other 
are visi'nle both in tin* latmal and ti'iniiiial lace-, and are 
indicated iny/g-. t b\ the dotted lines. Thc-c <r\-talsha\a 
been liuind almndantlv in a fcrruLinmis clay in Aragon in 
Spain, w’lu'i’e they occur accompanied b\ sulplialc of l.iiu*. 
I^'roiii tills eircuiu''t:ince the mineral Im ^ »le:i\ < d i:-* name. 
It has aKo been found very beaullfiilly cr\ >ialli/.cd in a vein 
of a ma.->ive variel) of the same mill* ral tra\«rsing ba-alf 
at Ihhii in liolunuia. (Mohs.) Fine sj I 'ameo-^ Iuinc b -cu 
found .il llu* following jihu'c.-, m Kiigbiud : in tlie Dudtni 
leail- mines ; in a ca\ern of grunwaidm ioMrlMciTidg<',So- 
m. r set "hire ; .nid also in seseral pail-* of !.h*\ ouslnre, SiC. 


u 



In an old ciail mine six miles soiiin-W’cst of Cof’kfield, Dur- 
ham, it is rcm.irkable as occurring dejiemling from a r«H>f 
of ( la\slatc and accmiipanicd !)> tubular calcareous stalac- 
tite-^. ( Fliilli})s.) \ ancti«*s o\' this mineral arc* also comin >n 
in beds of iroinore in the mines of Kisoncrz in Styria, and in 
seNcri:! <illici- iron-mines of Hungary, of Transxlvania. &c., 
consisting of innuerous fihnnis crystals, ol a satin-bkc 
lu.'-tre, radiating from a cimtre, and to these the name of /7ojf 
/c//7has lieenapplic*d. 

In a chemic-iil ami crystallographical point of view, Arra- 
gonite is peculiarly interesting, as presenting to us carbonate 
i»f lime dillering in its system of crvstalli/ation from that of 
the c^.mmoii C.’alc-spar, and thus ailbrding us an instance of 
the iiilliu'iici* i»f any dilfcreiU x^ in the aggregation of matter 
in clrmging its physical properties, as will be seen by cor.i- 
p iihi'i sul^tance w ith the rbombobedral Calc spar, with 
svhieli it agrees in chenru’al conslilutimi. lii the scale of 
Mohs, its hanlni ss (‘■ce H art uvuss) varies from J’.'ilod- 
wlnlg that of ( ’ dc-i-par is 3. The specific graAit) of 
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(/[lie* “IKir ‘J TJl 

TIm \ net jiImi «1i 1U ivnlly «>n \U*; iM<lr\ i.f onliiuirv 

rrtV u'hoM Ilf 

A rru^JHiito iM'iii'j,- . . . 

Cult’ ?*p:ir 1 •:)!!) 

.'i tli-nipi*' hiivo liiM.'n In (VimMTiicns 

hy tln'in ib.n oI\-’iiall ([h.intiru'^ ni carl>n- 

iiafr ; r irniitia, v. !iu‘!i »r \\v< di^cnvcnd 

t>» Ix' cniUaiiiiMl in - ol’ A I'ra^viiiiU* ; liuf llu* 

<Miu*hi>.i.in i-i nnl'nnndi'd, .i'. will 1 ;-.' -ii-u \\\ Inn rx*-uil> nt 
r.\«» !j:.ivi :i 1)\ .‘■ilrnnw; 

il, 

( '.;nl»onatt! (‘f linn* . * 'J.') ' -'»»! ') . 

(.'arinniiiUs in‘ tnaiila . O’.mI'.'wJ . ‘I'lt'l.’. 

WaUT (ri;.:! . 0 j 

wliori* flw r.irl'niialn <•>' ..tnniti.i i-> in 'mall ainl vaiw in-: I'ln- 
ami lluTv.‘lnrc bn -nxl a-^ an acfi-lriil-il 

iinpurily. 

. \ 1\ K A U INM !■' N^r. 'riii' w ni'd i-^ <lnri\ (‘d l>\ ^iu’ Mall In wv 

I I ai*‘ IV >111 n/Vn/'"/*n/\ »/ / /■ '•fi .iit'in tn <*all In a.mmint 

u'-aii wer, w iiwli, in antiant law l'’i\‘nf ii, w »'Ub] lit' 

ur, abbriw iatijl. n-/’. \/// /•. (.’i*nlDrm;d'l\ tn llii:' cl yna >l'uy. 
arrai..' nincni nicaim imtliinL! inia'c than call.t::^ a poiwnn 
ari iiM-d I » ibc bar nt‘ a <-nnrt d' criniirai! jinli.-al me In an- w cr 
icrnially to a i liar'jc made aLiaiimt ii ini. 'rii“ wlmb* jirn- 
rcedinu at prcMWit in callin;^' iipsiii iLn pris'Oicr l.y 

liis name, I’lMdimj over In liini the iiela tnunit iipniiv, lia-Ii 
lie is eliai'i;e(h and detiiandiim’ of him win liter he is guilty 
tir nut eriilt>. l iilil vei y lately, if the p rr.nii aeoii^ed 
tileadi'd that lio was not iinilty. In* was ashed hnw' he wniild 
he tnc'd ; tn wliieli (,U(''>ti'»n the iisual aiiswm* was, * Hy (Jnd 
and nu ennnlr>.' IJiit hy a lal - statute (7 and y fii'n. I\'. 
c. see. I) tin's iisehtss fnrm was ahnlished ; and it was 
enacted, that ‘ if any person, tint lia\ iie^' piivilei;e uf])eeran(», 
hein'j^ ananjii'ed npnii an indictment tor treason, i'elony, «»r 
piracy, sli.ill plead “ Nnl ’guilty, ’ lie siiall, willinul any fur- 
ther li>nu, lie diamied In hax* put himself upon the enuntrv 
for trial, ami the eniirl .diall, in the iisual inaiiiier, order 
a jury lor lint trial of sneli jjtTson aeei>vdiii;!ly.' 

'rin- arraij^nmeiit of a jiri-onur i.-. fonnde.l n]>ni llie jilain 
]U*inciple of ju^ta e, lhal an licenced person should he called 
U[>on for his answer to a i’liari;i‘ helore he is tiled t>r punis'.ied 
till' it. 'i'liat this was a necessary ihrm in Fjiuh'h criminal 
law at a \erv eiulx period ap»p(’ nv. from the reversal in par 
liament of the jinluinent pjven a;:aiie! the Murliim'is in 
the reiten of ICdwaid II., which Sir Matthew Hale call.? an 
‘excellent record.’ One of the errors asuL'm'd in that 
imliMiient, and ii[>on wlii<di its riwer- al was ioiiinl. d, was as 
f‘ill.*'.\ : ‘that it‘ui this realm an\ 'iihjc^t of lliuLiiiir hath 
oiVended aixaim t the him; or any oilier perMin, hy reaMUi of 
whn h ull'em e he rna) hi-a‘ lile or Hmh, ami he tiierenjv n 
hronjjhl hefure tin- jii'liees for jnd!:nieni, he ou .dil to lie 
calletl to at'ciinnt ( /. j/// ruih>//i), lAud his an- xu r? to the 
<diar;;o to he lieard hefun* procis*dinL; to iinh_;mciit auaiiist 
him ; whereas in this record ami pron‘ethn;.;s it is contained 
that tin; prisoners were a<l judged to he drawn and lr.i i^('d, 
witliont lunino heen arraigned {nrvrnitfi) then np.on, or 
liaviiie an »>pportnnity of aiiswerim^ to tht‘ ciia, .:e.s niado 
uiraimst them, contrary to the law and eiistoni of this realm.’ 
(Hale’s yVcf/^ ttf thf ( Vo//v/, hook ii. <*. JS. ) 

The ceremony of the prisoner holding; u|) liis hand iip.iii 
arraii;nment is nu*rely adi»]>tcd lor the pnrpo-.o of pointiim 
mit to the court the ])ersoii w lio is called nimn to ])h ad. As 
it IS Usual to place scNeral pri:-.oners at the har at the ‘ ame 
time, it is ol)viomdy a coiivmiuuit mode of directing, the c.es 
of jht! court to the iudi\ idual w ho is jnhlresscd hy tin* ( lliccr. 

III till* ca.sc of Lord Stalford, who was trieil for ini;h trcaM)n 
in IfjsO, on the cliaroi* uf heiiii? concerned in the Pojii'li 
]jl(>t., tin* prisoner ohjeetid, in arrest of jud” in cut, tliat lu; had 
not heen called on to Imhl U)» his hand on lii.-; arraimniienl : 
hnt the jndoes declared the omission of this form to he no 
olc,-.M iiim to till* \aluUty of tin* inal, (llowf-ll’s N/o/e Tridfs', 
vol. vn. p. 1 

AUUAN, an island of Scotland, forming part of llie 
shin.* nf r>uie. lilies in the hay formiMl Ijy liie pi niiisula 
ofl antue j-cc Aufivi.i':] and the AMshire co:isl ; a.ml 
sctiariited IV 'm the former h\ the ‘-ouiid of Kilbrannaii, and 
from the lain r by the Lirlh of C’lyib*. The di'tanci* he- 
tween the lusiiV't t>oiiits of Arruii and of the isl.ind ot I’nte 
is above five mile,: and Irom the nearest point in Arran 

lo Skipiiish Point in Caniire h about four, IToUi the A)r- 


.shiro coast tho least distance of the island i.s tihoul edeveu 
miles. (Mtfp of ScntUiml^ puhhshed hy tho Society for the 
Diil’nsioii of ITpcful .Kiiowleiioo.) The j/reate.-^t letitilh, mea- 
sured from near Loch Rauza in the N.N.W. to Kildonan 
in the S.S.K., is more than twenty miles, and the o'roatesf 
breadth from Drnnioduiie Point to the headl.aiid between 
Brodi(‘kand Lainlash hays, ahont. twelve". The coast is less 
broken hv lochs than that of most of the Hebrides. Loch 
Kan/.a eii the north ."ide, and on the east the hays of Rro- 
diek and Lainlash, an* llio chief inlets. Lanilasli Pa\ w 
diellt*red h\ LuiuUisli or lluly Island, whh li lies across the 
entrance, and is nearly two miles 1 .n.u from imrt'i t i i^onth, 
w ilh an a verai;e breadth of half a mile. Tl’.ec!il!'s i»l‘ L:‘.mi:ish 
I'ia.nd arc chielly basalt, in rnde colinmi'’, rci-lini^ on la;.-! 
stone, ami some parts (*f the i-hind ri-’C to iht* I c'.'ki of 
al'n',<* Itmo fci t. Tlic hailuinr thus enclescd l' ; .«-!<‘ l h. !,; 
iim ‘j,ri.nnid, -,nlllcit‘m dcpili for the lan.-e.-t eh. aiid 
r"iiin enmiLi'i fu' the kii'c’-t naxy l-» ridi at ancMcr. i-in 
dicK ikiy ii a little to the ii rtli of Iviml i h i.'ay iW u 
V, IlicIi it i; 'Cpara-lcd h> a licadlaud), and ’■ nf an iirejid r 
^^•a|’ , k.t \ im.' iin tin* norlli side an i-ld i nlnous ; o 

1 a -tlL ) inh:ih;ti‘d oaea*’: .nally 1\ th.!* did.e nj' 1 f :iM.i!!- 

iJciiiml this cattle rises (i..,;t fell, the h’.yjn*, ( emiiieiu * uitcf 
I'kiii I, The hay aH’ord- e!}.,rl anchor.'. e.e-eronnd a.nd h.is 
.tb.njt five talhuiiis wat* r ; led it is only in mutlmalcxwa- 
iker til'd M si*b; can ride in salcly. Loch i-tc.n/a. c'.i.*!:-'-, 
pcrh:;p< a nnle inland, and has 1 lin e fathem..; wati'i* exic. at 
th" 1 -we-t ihlt. The a[i])iv.aeli lo the i.-land at this pend i:, 
I'UikiPi;: at I he extremity of a small point of land jutline- 
into the Ifxdi ire tin* ruiii^ of a easth* nf some inaeiiiticeime, 
i-aid tn ha\« In'cn iiihahiteil hy llie i\in:;s nf Sculiainl when 
flu'V came to lumt in .\rran : l-ejoiid a little ]>lain, i-r 
elen, einhosnincd in hilL, watered hy ii stri*aiii, and mha- 
hiti'd h> till* peop.U* of a small villaui*. llesides the island 
fif I.aiuhish already mentioned, luini lior small island, calleil 
Pladda, lies urVlIm south (‘oa of Arran, ahont :l mile dis- 
t'lnt : il is low and llal, about a mile loii"'. with li*n acres 
of t'xccll ‘lit pa.'turC. Tlicro is ;i lighthouse upiiii it. 

Tin* surface of Arran is ill nuiieral hi,i:li, ]>articuhirly 
towards the north (*iid, wlu'iv tin* .sceii(*r) is tenilie and 
siihliine, 'Ilii; mountains here present peake<l summits, 
and are arranecjl in •jronp.s. Hoatfidl, llio hij^he-t, is csti- 
mati'd hy Prol'essor Playfair to he fei t hieli ; hnl in 

the Society Vs SroZ/a//// it is marked at ‘Ja.> yards or 

‘Jsiio Icet : which is also Dr. ATaci ulloch's slaterin*ut. The 
lov.i'i* of the moiiiitain i.s composed of red sandstone, 
hut after an a.sfenl ol’ several hiindri’d feid, nijca-.slate, st?- 
panted from il hy a heil of breccia, rlsis from under ii, and 
X* iniiimcs till it, reaches a kind of irregular ]>lain. from winch 
Olives a mass of :,».riinite, dilforcnl from that uftheicntral 
I'.ipidands, in (lie ibrm ol' an ohi use pyramid. The side of 
Ihv* mountain i > c«.>x eri*d w ilh debris ofinicii-slatt? and ^Manite, 
and tt.wanl-. the summit hy lar<;e blocks of nruuite, w Inidi 
niab'rially impede llie as«*eiit, and the rude appearance of 
w hii*!i 1 ., iccr« a'-ed hy the alisciice of all \ i*';e1 atioii, (*xccptin|.v 
a IVw h(*l;en'. Tlic vitwv from the summil is vtM*y extei sive, 
e .mpji’hcndiiiL; (he south pijirl of iVrran, the isl'jiid of Buie 
and tin* (.’uiuhray ishnids, hacked hy the mainland of Scot- 
land; tiu* |ieninsnla of (‘aiitire; thcMiioimlains of the Jar- 
distant I.da, Jura, and IMull ; and the coast of Ireland fiom 
I’airlu'ad to Ih lfasl Lon;;h. 'I’he iiami* of this mountain in 
(i:u !ic is /*/fc/y/, ‘ Mount iiili of \V inds,' The naim? 

c/f (i.oalfell lias been f;i\en hy the si ra lifters who have\i.siied 
the i.shiiid. It is .sometimes incorrectly called Goalneld. 

The .«ii*Mloo \ of Arran, from its iiitere.stiiifj; character, has 
alt r.c tcd uiLicii attention. The ))r(^va^lin^ line of the* coast 
i-' low, althoiiuli it on asionally ri.scs into precipitous clilfs. 
Ih d randsloiie is the predominant rock. «*\tt*iidin^ with 
little intf'rrnptioii from near Loch Rauza on the iiortli ^ide 
of (lie island, aloii^r iln; eastern and southern shore, to Slid- 
d( r\ w atcr, near the S.AV. cxlrt*mity of the island. From 
ht p.ce it occurs alteriiatinj^ with chiyslono and porphyry to 
I )niiiiodniie ; and exleiuls, with one inlerrnjition, Irom 
Driinuuhiiu* to the river lorsa, wdiere it finally «lisa|»pears. 
Schi>los(* i-Mcks, mica* slate on the wa»st and clav-.slate «»ii 
the north i oa.st , occupy the remainder of tlic circuit to the 
p ml w hen* the sauilslono coinuiciices. 

* Il I-. iiimii MiK 1 r» j.lisciv*' llif in tin* st.-ilfinciil'. ^iv«*n by flif- 

ti'iiiii lilt nf ilic <rnrii’i! . cl’nii, ishonl, .'in ii-ii l cif (in* it 11 i- 

l-iin. i>Vi«i .1 V hi< il, li'i'iii il ' L'''"!*’ ■< ■>! I'lMlun's, h:is iiMi'tW'Inl niiit*li iiMtici*. 

'I In* iiUM •I:ii‘iiir!i|s ■•ni'ii .ilniXf .Iii’ liiilll tin- 'IK ii-t\ "v M.iji I*r 'riilluiiil. 
In 1I«‘ ..a. i Itrir of thr Mfiftii/uffi/, .Vr. of.hrtin, l!ii* is at 

ai ■n null's, and t)\*‘ In-.'adlli :ii iuipi In 'li> ‘JO. ihiiln'o of thr 

Minrr^tlvoo ifthv bhetiami Ibiamls anil if the laiami of Arran, iiivLa inili.» 

iiml 1 *J. 
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Thft iiiloriorof the island may he minoi-al'if^ioally divided 
into twii parts. se^iaraltMl t'rnin eat li otluT h\ an invi^nlar 
lino drawn jVoin Urndiek Hay In the ititmlli nf tlie river 
Inrsa. North of this line, miea-slalo, tday-slate, and ‘rianiU: 
occur. -The schistose rocks imm; from bcncalh the sand.slonc ■ 
on tlic eastern couid, and lorm, as already noliced, the | 
Western e.>ast north of the !(»r>a. 'i'lie Cinitre is occupi«*d 
l»V the j^raiiilc, winch foims tlic loll) and craLi:^y mountains 
j»f (hiall'ell and Kidvo*.* towards the east; of C:iinic-na- 
< snllich, Ih’U I luisli, and llci lirc'adi, in the centre; and , 
Hen X’earaii on the ne^.t. "J'lic ^iranile apprxiaches the sea 
so nearl) I'li ca(‘h side as to reiincc the space ocenpied hy 
tiu? cl.iv- shite and r(''l san'h>t(»iie on the east, and tin- miea- 
sl.itc on tli(‘ vve.'.l. to narrow Iwll-.. 'I’lie granite rises into 
spiry forms, freiiiamtl) hare of vei^ctation, and is int(‘r-(‘e(ed 
l>\ de.-p ami ni:.'‘*’ed hollow.-. throutiU \\hi(rh mountain lor- 
reiils. :iliijo-l pi-ronnud. taln^ their r air-e. 

i ije di-^; nets occupied hy the «liilerent kiml.- ol rock in 
t’s* si.uili(‘; n <li\isi()ii of the inti*rior are not so easily deter- 
i.oeed, owim^f to the nalinv of iht; rocks llieniselve-, and tin; 
ae- 'Mni’.lation of soil on t!u? surfnee, M Inch renders il diHi- 
eoli to a.c '. rliiin iw lay down their po^.iliou with an\ aecn • 
rac). .V!l 11 ;o^.i‘ which are not sandstone ai\* \arieties ol 
Irc.p. s\ sine, p ‘I’lihyry, and otht'r unstratified nx-k-. of the 
fcmilv, u\eih, in^ tin* sandstone. \ eins of clay -tone, 
elij.h l^*',e, or porpU)!')', trav(‘rst‘ the sandr.tt)ne, and e\en in 
•o'.,i‘ places the j^nanite. ( Al‘C\illoeh”s J h srri ^,1 i<ni nf thf' 
ll . ^ isiti.i.h it f Sraflifttil,) 

'i’ne i-land, fi oiii iis small <limensi« ms, cannot he svniposed 
1 . ll .ve a.iv’ exteiisivi- lake or imporlaiit ri\t;r. I.ocli Tana 
• »i- {‘.j’.r.i ii‘h or 'raoadli (ilu* hnenh of whi<*li i-. vai^uelv (•‘•ti- 
tii ll at a mil * or a mile and a half, and its lireadtii at a 
(ii'ei't r or iiall’ a mile) is se\er:il Inimlred leel ahove the 
[. ' •! «.i' the i\M. A : mall s'lieiin, the Inr.-a ( pr nmonei'd 
eo.- i), ii c.\ s I'mm il into Maidiry l’a\ (-n the we->t ee.i -t. 
i »i her i‘;\ nh'ls. iv-nu* of them !'oi min;; ea-e.idi.*-, Ilow from 
th • hill- and tinoiio'h the deep p.leiis inio tin; sea. 'I'iie.^e 
;ui- III • ii.iim ro’,.. and more jii rmaiieiit th in the si.'e of 
f’.c .-.l.itcl and their i haiieder ol' monniain torrents would 
l.-.vd r t I I’VjKcl. One, hurMiii';^ fnan an orifice in tin* 
i>:p|»l.rf Ih-' k-, which are nalelv eolemnar li e-altic < hilh 

r, h.,.:l din) liet lii;^h, near tee im.uIIi e.i.-t e a'lU'r ol' the i.'^land, 

1 dl » ini > the sea at some ilislanee I’roiu tin* lia -e ol' liu; 
i‘ »c!;s. 

At (.lory ov (’ori'V, on thi; norl'n-east (ata -t, .in* (|uarrie', of 
‘-..ndstone of a heaiitifnl v\hite eolonr, well .‘•inted for hinld- 
i’lir. d ee stoic* t:em tlu ni useil in the ei iijst rnel ion (•! 
tile ('rill. in ('and. [ St'c AiirYi.Ksiii im:.J Slates wiaa; onco 
]l|•o^■^l^•d ne'tr ‘ liie i oeU of Arran’ (an enoriiiou:- nia.-,s of 

s. indstuiu* l>ini; li)o>e on the north shore of tlie isl.iiid, and 
formini' a well -knov. ll sea -mark), iiml some vain attempi.s 
to work coal Wi're made many jears a-v) in the same ludeh- 
honrhood, ami a) o near the hay (»f l .ainlash. Traiispari nt 
stones, known to the j'‘w ellvrs as Arran sli.ne-, f'airn- 
eea'iiW, and Seoteh topazes, are ihinid oii (i<i.itk'll. 

The climatt* of Arran is I 'lnpei .ile. Tlieio i- no sultiw 
heat in summer, an I lia* snow- -! miic, in winter are not. 
lieavy. Snow lie., loirif on the •. r i-iile monnlain .. hni. only 
a Ihw hours on Ih.e low 1 * 1 * laud', a: a!, on lli * ; v a-.-liore it is 
;-))eedily di.',.-i)l\ ed. d’he lu‘!e,ht of the inonni.’ in--, and the 
p.i-ilion ol'tlie island iendi*r it vm*) sn'.jeet to la n. 

The island was ori‘.;ina'ily a royal rh)main mo-tly <*lotliod 
with wood ; st*H ked w ith roe.s, red-doi r, wihl hoars, and oilier 
animals of lla* elia .e, and u i*d mncli h\ the Lines for hnnt- 
in;^, Marks of llu' antient woods s;ill remain, and e:.li*n-i vo 
coppices ol Inreh, a.di, and oak, ^pril^.’ up lunid't tlie ehlls. 
Tin* i!arlie-’'t eri .itimcs of pi note pr. p-erly w\'r.* in favour ol’ 
monastic ('.-.tahlishmeiils, from which, n|a-n the di^.-ohii i ai i»f 
the reli^ioU'' hou.-a*s, the lands came t » the fhik • ' ol 1 1 amilloii 
as chiefs of the islaml, and have eontinned e\cr sine..- in 
that fauiih , hy w'hich tlie oriNi ter port ion of llu* i.-'lan^l i-^>till 
jiossesst'd. The land which a-lmim of er.lti\ali' n i-. iml 
lertilc, and is of small extent enupar-ed with the ^ nrf.o e of 
tlie island. Oats, hear or hii.;, polc.loc ', peas mid he. ms, 
arc j^rown. Till of late ) ear.-, the iarioers were in a wreleli- 
cdlv deprc'ssed (‘onditi"n, owiii!^ tollie nature ol tli-* tenure 
of fund, and the eon-eipieiil ha<l method.-, of f.iriinni;. 

Tli<i native liri'ed ol horse- i- -iinall, patient ol linii:^e?‘ and 
iati;xue, and ri'inarkahl) sutV'liioted, llor-e;. ol a iai'iiier size 
art? imported from Aru) Icshire. llo;^'^ were onl\ introdncetl 
about i;7o. Of wild animals the i:>l:nid jiroduc s hares and 
rahhits : Mr. Pennant, in his 7o///* /o f/ir adds 

the otter and wild cat. The biiaW ure hlavkcock.-*, ^;rguse. 


ptarmiuans, plovers, t^^e. 'i lu* red det*r and wild ;rosii, for- 
merly a luMid.-nit , ari‘ no\v’ in-.ul) if iiot (jniie < \tiin I. '1 he 

t.*a”le and other hink-. id' prc\ have hei-ii mair]) cMir’piteil, 
fre.iii tin* care t:i ken t:* prc-^e!'\ e the ‘.anic. Serpinl-. in 
eludimi' the c./min »n adder, and ti ad-, are fiamd in Allan. 

Kh-lji, till <if late, was made in con.sider.ahii* (|miniit\. 
Most of the woollen id- til lued in the islaml i» lea.k- hv tlie 
women. The. lieriMej fuller) the only i r.e m wliah t! e 
iialiMJ.s en!_ni;.'e. Sloal . of 11 h-m* ll.-li nlh n lieiiia nt tins 
/■oast, or the li-iienncn repair i i Lo< h K\ iie [ -. a Aeovi.i- 
siimjk], tir otlu-r phico^. 'The ha-.lvUiM- >h.n k nj >iiil t'o-h 
is occasion. dlv taken ; ll:ey are s- in-a t i lee.- ne.ir fort) feel 
in lenv.ih, ami \ u !d a ;o>od ijuaMlil) ol oil. 'i'lte ro.-id- in 
the idand ic.ve Iheir i‘rit;iii t » x\ioi, diM*he^.s (»f Uannltoii, 
m (he ^e\enti‘enlli ei'iitury, and hllle sei*ms to ha\t; l*e<‘ii 
done fr.mi herlmietill ahamt tweiily \cars since, when roads 
were nnole, partly at Ilu* e\[)enst* of no\ernnienl, from L.im- 
huh to IhM'hek Iia\, ami from the last to Hhu kwater uii 
Ihi* S'luih.-w I .-'t eoa.d. 

J’iu* \i -piikilii'n of Arran, which eont.iins tw'o jiari.siies, 
Kihiuay ami K.iinule, was, in Is.U, It had rather 

dl dined diirinL* t Ic* pr.-Ci-lm^' ten \ears. Most oft he people 
under-.taiid hhuili -!i, tlioiinh tlie sp,,k^.[j kniouaijo is Uaelie. 
xVir iii, lie.* i-laiel of llute, and the i umhiay i-.l:inds, uiaUo 
irp ll.e s!'!!-.* of lk;le. It is in the pre.sli) !(‘r\ (»f('antire and 
th'* ''}riod Ilf Ar/ .l *. r*:-)du k i.-^ ilu.* pnneip.il MUa”i*. 

'riii' island wa - oari\ sohilnetl h\ tin.* N'u weoians, and it 
al't.'i-wards f >ru*' -l i art of the floniains of tlie Lords of the 
I.sle-,, \:i .-als of ill • Se..)i( h knoi;. It .-nh-' <|oentl\ I'ormed an 
earldom, w hi<*h wa , lu-lil siieci -.-ively hs thu* tannlies of Hovd 
and llamilten, an I it \* .is not till tin* leinn of JnniO', \, (m 
tlie i.vh'enl h f ell! iii \ ) that it was real!) redi;c<'d to ohe- 
dieiu I* to 1 !i*e .Seo' 1 1 .- ]i <*i o n. It a. If ided ii l'*nj jiorai \ as> linn 
to Rol)i*rl Ih'iic * in Ids al’,er>ii\, ’.m.-l ili(*re is a ra\e on llie 
west .sid.* . if t he i h.n:-.! in wj.c'!i lie.sonjiit rei n;.*, 

I inmen • u eainn, ronii: h o)M*h' 1 iminnui. nlal clones, and 
(>tla*r anli'inil ie.-, supjm-cil to he I )!‘n.(l!i :i', aii- loniid in 
dili’ereiit parts, 'fhoia* .na* ( ro < t I li • eo Damdi lint-, .md 
the ri*iit:nns of a Tnoiind of d- oM i'nl i;:in at | k niiimodnni, 
or 1 )runiodnne, mi the w<.--t s;d,\ (Jli l.ainlc-h i-laiul lue 
si.ine xe.sdtl* s of a relu'. Ion - h.-.nsi*. Heah’' .\ir:in ( astle 
and Loch ILinza (.'asllc, then* tire ihe niin. ot another old 

'•a ■ lie ( K ihl'jnan ) on the .- oiilli eoa.t . l; - rrison oi'ei.-l-.iv 

iii"ji, wl.C’ii had hecM pfaceil in Arr.iii ( a-tie h) (t'.i*.*! 

( 'rt 'll. *'11, li.i ■» in^’ pro\ o'.; d 1 he nalijiiation -d the i-!aniler-, 
was ma-‘^:i(*red h) llu*in. 1 1 le..ili ii-k ^ / ,-//* f / //.o Ahf/t - 
rd 'i;//, ■;/ At t il// : .Lame- on s O-oa'.//, - fi/ >hr d//.',.'/-..-/ . <rif 

< J' lln‘ S/.rlfii/t>f. •’nA Hn i shift ! nj : Penn. ml .s 

/ ht i/t*' I h‘'/ 1 iit'\ : i t'<i/t ti n''ifs' o/ //•!' (I'ci./ ijt>nf 

S n'l'f ’/ ‘ iMiicmilf .i-li s I fiLi/' f iti is ifftd I'hutAsnJ ,s,*../ 

hiti'!. ) 

ARRAN, TSLLS (’ll", a rdmaer at ilu* I'ln l•.nll*•• ofChdwax 
Hay oil the* we-i i*oast of Ireland, suni.'tmie- e.iileil tin* South 
Isles of Arran, to ih.nin'..;im.h llieni from thi* i-l.imlol Atraii- 
niore oil’ the eo;i.-t of J.>.nieoal, wlmdi is .■■oim lnne- e.iiled 
North xVrrain 

ddiese islaiuls are thr.-.- in numhi r, Uun/ in a line ]\.\\\ 
and S.L. ; Arranmnre, t he lartrc-t. h: nn; t.» tlu* N.W., that 
of Inlsinain ne.\t to »t, and then that of Iin-.her<*. Ai)..ii- 
niore is helween si\. and s«-\en hhiidi^h miles loio;, ami ;d*oni 
two link’s aepi.ss in tin; Inoaiic't p.irl. The .\.]‘k co.isf nf 
llu*-(‘ islaml*' prt'.-enl.- a rdopnm; -!im;;l\ heaeii; llu* oppo.'iU; 

has liiu' lonomlie. i-litV.', ahoiiiulnie with pnlliii.-, on 
whose I’u’L's, in tune of scareil), llu* nihalut.mls suh-i.sl. 
The) (*oiitain ahont TtMn) acics, ure \er\ feiti!.*. .ind jModm e 
a small kind of oat without an\ hr k. 'I'he -loutesi ealxcs 
ill the eoniit) of Oalwa) (in wliuh llu-.so i-lands are in- 
4*ludi‘d) arc reared here. 

l’]ju*U island is an ec(*le'i istical ji.iri h, and forms pail, id* 
till* **\ti. nsi\e union of Hallinakill m ih.e ai eluho(*i*se of 
'J’uam. I'lie popiil.ili'jii, ill the year i.s*Jl, was .{n7*). Many, 
or imk'cd most, of the inliahitants are «*no.|..,.jt m thshini-., 
and use a or boat made of a franie-\\ork «d' willevr 

eo\en.*d witli tarred iiiu*n, and [mox idi d with .i iaulder. In 
these rude \es.-els thn e or four hardy sailor- t nih;rU,aiid 
trust iheniselxes out far from the shore. A tner, nearly J 1 ’> 
feet loiio*, and a landinjj: (|uay, oJti feet, in extent, liavi* 
hei*ii ei’oeled iiiifiei* the ilireelioii of the late hoard i.f eoin- 
mis-ioners for the Irisli lisheries, at Kilk eny, iu Arranniore, 
Ike kuue-t villaije iu tlii.s moup of iskimls, wliii li ha- a 
]) ipnlati >11 of 07 t persons, Tlii.s has i*ause<l an exlen.su. ii 
I of the number and an improvement in tin; class of tlie li^h- 
inq xe.ssel.-:. A number of wsscls rendezvous licre duiin |.5 
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iho V). 'iMu* ii’iuiuiT t.f pui>ils at sc^i x)! in lli ' Srlio«>l, llii" RiiViil dI' Fmtiru'atliiii an l IMilllary 

WTir Rj‘2l"iii i-.l:inils y*[is 211, IGl lv>\s and Kn.LTinooniij^ ( /^Vo//- f/// thr Drawinj^- 

nivls. tho Dual* ami Diiiiih Scln)ol, tlu* Secondary Seluxd ul* 

Arnninore was uIm) eallod Jm/v it A'titn or Arran MediciiK', the Sca iidios of A^iieulUirt', CoitinitM'ce, Science, 
Nun>n/t i.c. ‘ Arran ot'the Saints/ a mimher of churches and Arts, a public lilirary of volunios, a collection 


haviiii; hccii erected in if, in which the hudics of many Insli 
s lint. N repose. It is saitl that there were antiently on this 
i-land ten churclies, and five on the two smaller ones. On 
a hi^h <ddf in Arranmore, over the sea, is Dun-An^us, a 
lar^o circle of hii^e stone>*, formed witliout. cement, and 
capable of holdinjj; two hundnal cows. A Franei'^ean friar\ 
wa'-* foundeil on one of those islands in 1 

The inliabitants loie^r retained, ami perba]K stdl n'lain, 
iho persuasion, that, <in a eUjarday, tliev ean ^ee from tins 
coa'^t Ihj Ih’iisaUy or the Kncbaiitod Island, the paradisi* ot 
the pa^^an Irish. 

In 1. {.I I, these island', with (he I'aMuhbonriiiLC island of 
Hoilin.wen^ ])lunilc*red hy Sn* John D vVrey, J^ord .lii'iliee of 
Irtdaiid. 7'liev f*ivo tin* tit hr of carl to the . family »d“ (ioi'e. 
(Seward's 'rnjtoi^rap/iia liiln rnira ; LrUvr.'sfmui the Irish 

iic ) 

ARRAS, a slronjjf and important town in France: the 
capital formerly of the province of Artois, and ivnv of the 
department of Fas ileA’alais. It i> on tho s oe.tli haidv of 
the river Scarp<\ I Os miles N. hy Fi. of Fan-i thron;.»h 
Senlis and Feronne, or 113 miles thrica^h Reauvai.-. and 
Amiens. 60' 17' N. hit., - *16' Vh lon^^. 

Arras may be regarded as eonsisliii:' of three ]vaits. The 
(.T/f?, or what may be termed tin* old town; the /7//e, or 
the new town : and tin* (.’itiidul, whi<*h was <‘reeled hy 
\7uiban, and is one of the strone(‘st in this jiart oi FiMiiee. 
modern authorities separate tlie town into upper and loaer, 
hut It is n it eli*ar whethiu' (110*^0 divi'ioiw corn:, [mud re 
spi'el ivid V to the ( 'ite and V'llle of »»bb‘r writer:,, liioii;.:^h il 
i-; prolialdi* the\ do. The (’it«‘ and \'ille were finnerl\ 
separati’cl hv a dileli and wall ; tlu re was aKo hclue<Mi them 
a narrow valley, through wlueli (he little stnsuii, the (’rin- 
<‘!i »n, ffiued. The handsnme st me houses and larire plarrx 
(^•piaii*'.) of .Arras entitle it to r:mk amonsr the finest 
eilp's in France, as far at least as ret^ards the lower toa n, 
whitdi is eomparati\el\ of modern erection. 'J'Ik* cathedral, 
a (f )lhie edifice in a hold style of andiiteelnre ; the toan- 
hrdl, anotlier Gothic huildinir: and extensi\ t‘ barracks, con- 
tribute to adorn the city. The i^rtttr FA#ee, of ahicli t!ie 
town ball forms one siile, is surrounded with a colonnade, as 
wtdl as tlie Grandr /Voce. In some of the Inchest spols 
in the « ily, clialk pils have been e>;c:ivatcd, -omi' of the 
hollows of whiidi serve as winc'-cidhirs. Part of the siir- 
nmndin;^ eountry can he laid under water in ease ol 
need. 

Arras appears in the Roman wrin*rs uudia the name fd 
Neiiu'taeiim, hut it afreraards took that of At rebates, from 
the people who possc'^setl the town witli tin* Mirroundiiur 
territory. From lliis name Atrebatos, hot h the ton n ( Arras) 
and the ciainlin (Artois) reeeue tlieirde-^imiatam. It appears 
from the writinj^s of St. ,lerom<‘, who livisl duriie.!; the eli)'«* 
of the fnirth eentuiw and the he^imlin}^ of tlu* fifth, that in 
his time it wa^. a manufm-turin^ ton n, ami h.id been ]iil 
laired by the barbarians. 

When the Franks first establi.-beil Ibemseht's in tbi' N.IC. 
part of France, Arras formed part i>f tludr dominions ; and, 
by tlie earlier kin'-»s of Franei*, the lortlship of the town was 
pia<*ed in Iluj hands of the hisliops of Arras, n ho ret.iined it 
till the time of the Emperor Charles \ ., iiotn ilh.vtandni^ 
tlie power of the flukes of Rurp^nmly, who were eniints of 
Artois. Charles having eoiupclled t!u* kini^' of France 
to «rive up the* rittht of s,ivereii;nly over that part of ib.e 
Riiroundiun domirnons which had come to liim hy inlani!- 
iince, made them yield at the same time the city of Arras, 
whicdi he then suhjeeted to the temporal ]iower. It came 
atrain under the? dominion of Fram e by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, in ir>:)9: and the bishops scimu (o have heeit re- 
established in lhf‘ir seiu norial ri;^ht-. 'J'he mav:islrales of 
the Cite, were still nominated hy them in the caily part of 
the eij^hteenth century. 

An as is tlie sec of a bisho]), whose diocese eoiu})rcliends 
the department of Fas-de-(Jiilais. The popnlatiim. in lS‘2(i, 
was about 2 »,0(i0. The Scal’jie is navijiahle fi«:m this town ; 
the trade consists both in tho a}frieultural pvedi»e<* id t! e 
neichhourhood and hi the inaiuifactnres of Anas ifself, 
which are coiti.ns and we,ollens, lace, soa]», and lu et-rool 
BUp:ar. There; an* also man) od-iuills. 

Among the literary and seieutiCc institutions are tlie High 


ot paintings and anti<|Uili(»s, and a holaiiieal garden, 

Arras was the hirl h- place of Francis Raudouin, a w'riier 
of repute on politics, law, history, and divmi'ty, who di(»d 
in ami of tlie two Rohcspierri‘« ami Je.sf'ph Lchon, of 

nwohilionary notoriety. (Ralbi; Maltc-Rnin ; Martiniere, 

Diri. i'nirrrsri dr. hi Franrr.') 

Two treaties were eoneludi?d at Arras in the fiftoenlli 
eentur) : one in Id*?.'!, between Franet; and Riirguiidy, by 
wliieli si \er.al towns were annexed to tin* latter ; and oiu; 
in 1 !S2, between Ma.ximiliaii of Austria and I,om’s XI. of 
i France, whereby ^Margaret, daughter of Maximilian, was 
to have I.Kcn given to iho daupliin, with Artois and Riir- 
' guml\ , as a dow ry. 

• 'I’he arrondi'-sfMiieiit of Arras contains 21 m communes, 

^ and i I ijiliahitants. 

ARREOY, a remarkable institution, wliiidi formerly 
1 subsistetl in (.Mabeite, and tlio other islands of the Society 
; group. "I'la* first notice of Iho existence ff this in''lituliun 
1 was brought to Europe hy C’ook, on his rcturr. from iiis first, 

• voyage in I 7n. Tlie aeeinint gi\eii in the narrative* t)f the 
I voyagi' puldi died the fidlowing year was Iiowi'ver generally 

i suppo^i'd to ha\e reei?ived a culoii ring from the lloriil pen of 

• I!a-.\ keswoi III, hy whom tho book was written. In tla* nar- 
i’a(i\e of Ills st'cond voy.ige, which ho wroti; him.self, C’ouk 
an[>ear> inclined to soften dowiiciTlain of the features of lie* 

; iormer repre^i'utation. Suhseipicnl stat(*nients were {jiveu 
l»y Dr. 1*01 si er ami e.lliers, for the most }):irl dnTeriiig from 
each other in iiniioi-iaiit parlieulars. The fullc'.t aceoinp, 
we helievo, that lias appeareil. and at the saim* liim; lih* 
latest, is that given in Ellis's Jhj/t/arsiati Jic.sfatn hrs, vol. i. 
pp. 3 11-;; 11. 

Ilawkesworlh's aeconnl WTiuld hsul us to supp()s(‘ il.al the 
ilistiiiguishing eharaeteristie of the .Vrreiiy ‘ocietic's was, 
a eommunit) of women among (he members. I'peii (his 
point it appears clearly that he was mi'»taken. J'orstt r 
‘ tliinks that a rigid eelib:M*,y was ihi; original law' (»f (lie 
I institution ; atid this notion re'cei\es eonsiderahle oonn- 
tonnneo iVom the mythological tradition i»f its origin which 
I is given hy Mr. Elli'^. 'i’o the last, according to Elli.-', each 
1 rruMuher continued to ha\e his own wife, who w as watched 
1 with extreme jeall»ns^ . It is certain, liowe\er, that these 
societii s .sanctioiicfl and eiicouragetl tho greatest, liccnlioiis- 
ni*'S of manners. 

It is now undci stood that tho fundamental law of tho 
Arreoy instiinti -n was (hat no children born (n any of tin' 
iiio'.r.bcrs 'liould be sullercd to live. FiVen upon (his lioad, 
I'.ow, \er, there is a great deal of eoiilradietioii in tin* various 
aeciomt', ami the iiifurnntion wo ha\e is ii]jon thcwlsole 
\ery uii'^at isfactii; \’. iMU'Ster s(att*s tliat il. was a raio 
thing f,>r a child oier to be horn to a member of llu; 
Am .), and that l^>ns,'lplelllU infant iidde was very ‘-oldom 
I r(‘sorti*d to. 3'i;e\ chose llair wives, he intimai('s, from 
among a el;e.^ of feuiales w h'l-i* habits renden’d it indikolv 
that till*) should have I'amilies. 'I’his however does not 
appear to be \er) consistent with (lie slat(*im'n*s of olh.-r 
anllu rili 'S (-i (he jenlonsy witli which they were areii.s- 
loioed to pn* orve t! * heiiour of their wives. It appiairs 
aU » lhal inf.mtii idi* Used to be eominonly prai-tis(’d in llie-a* 
islaioN by all ela '.■'Cs of tb.o people, and fpiito as much by 
lliose who were not, a-i hy tliose who were, members of 
the Arre w Mr. l.dis gives it as his opinion, founded 
upon all tin* foru which be bad been able to learn, that 
tw'o-ihirds of ;;!) the chililron bom nsefl to ho thus saenticed ; 
and. according to hi-; account, the murder was almost always 
eoinmitti'd ! v liie parents thenisi'hes, neither of w hom, as’ a 
general rub-, evin'ol the least repngnnnci; to the horrid 
act. or tho le.ist. in acknowh'dgiii^ it. Forster, 

again, was told hy Omai that the mother gcmwally cn- 
deavound to s.ivo lier olfsjjring, and that the deed was 
alw a\s ])erpidrated in such a niaunor as to show' the geiicM’al 
focbhg 111 he, that it wa» mu; which ought to be hidden 
from tho liirhl of day. AVithout allempling l(» rceonc.iUj 
' 1ho:.e «*untra betions, wo may le. re mendy remark that it 
seems at any rate dillicnll to niub'rstand how a pra<*tice, 

■ which thus appears to have provuilerl universally, sb.oiilil 
I iiave been at liie same time, as we are told it was, the chief 
I bond tif tho parli wilar ass(.>ciatioii wc uro now consi- 
dering. 
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The persons who formed this society are described as 
having been held in the greatest lieiujur by their country- 
men, and as having been accnsionied t»> spend ibuir time in 
the enjoyment of all the al>uiidance and luxury whieli the 
general adniirutioti could shower upon tluun. Tlu*) tra- 
velled about in eonipanias cohsisling ol’ many humlreds ; 
and wherever they luiide tlu-ir appraranec*, gaiets ami dis.'.i- 
putioli became tluj order of the day. Frciiu smue of the ae- 
counts it might almost he suj»po>L\l lliat they were really an 
order of puhlie playiTs. Thi?\ appear to Imn e collet led lar-je 
audiences around them, wiemi tney amused with danees 
and other exhibiiiuns. Anotlicr conjocture, for it can 
scarcely be called iiiort*, is. that tiie members c»f the Arrctiy 
were thebodyofibe naiioiial soldiery, and that llu‘ pri\iU.ges 
tbi'V enjo) ed, and iIk; bigli esLiiiialion in which the) were 
held, were the indiicoiuen Is offered by the stati' to engage 
Ihciii to defend I heir country, lii general these asstx iated 
liheiiiiies 4‘ertainiy appear to lia\e been among the iuo.>>t 
emiiKMil warriors of the nation. 

Some accounts make the->e societies to have conshted (‘X- 
olm-iv(*l\ of members of the eliief fami!i(!s in the (‘onntiy: 
hut, aci-urding to^Mr. Kllis, they eomprehendod pei>onr, of 
all ehis>i*s. If so, there must have existt'd some liarrier j 
against indiscriminaie intrusi*)u, the nature' of which ha.-, I 
not been staled. For if we ai\' to helicNe the 4h'.-.cnj*l;,)os 
gi\eii (if the advantages cnjn>fd by the ukmuIkos i f the 
Arreoy, it is ^dain that nothing hut the impo-sihiluy of oh- 
tainiiig admission into tlie association isjuld base? indm-eil 
any person to decline entering it. IJe^ido^ ill;* im-.**, < nio\- 
lueiil, and honour, which were the lot of it> mc.i.l)er> iu the 
pr(!sent life, tlu'ir ri'hgioii, we are iiifu m<‘<l, piMim-cd tlumi 
the coiilinuaiice of llu* same superioiU) (»\er their leliow- 
coimtrvmen in the next. 'J lu-re is no r\ aM»ii to .sup]* 0 Mj 
that the iicccs^ilv imposed upon tlu' nuMuliiT> of desin»\mg 
their chiMivn would almie ha\e opeiattsl With aii\ m:i1- ri:il 
eilecl to deler persons from seeUuig the high aiei t(*mj)lmg 
pri\ilegt*s which the a.^sociat ion c mleireil ; liH', as wi* Ii:i\e { 
seen, infanticide was aeuslom of uniwisal |)revah*ii(‘e among 
the iuhahilaiits ol tho-ie i.>lands. 1 1 is probable chlher t h. it the j 
nuiiihcr of the members and the description of (In* imli\ idiials 
eligihh' w<*ri' rogulati'd h) some law of tlie stale, or at least 
that there wa.s some form ol‘ election which gave the power 
of a lmi^sion and rejection to the soeiet) il.sell“. A I’ireum- 
stance which fa\ours this lu'.t snpjiosiliun is, that there an* ] 
knovMi to haxe been dillerent classi's of the uiitiatc'd, ri*'iug 
above each other in rank, iVTun one to another of which an 
indnidiuil iMidd only raise liimselfljy his meritorious eon- 
duct, and after having hdonged for a certain timi' to the 
iiderior cla^s. Mr. Kills oiuiinerales se\t*n of these elasscs. 
Tl is not likely that, while each suhseijuenl stej) was thus 
made the reward of sei vii'C and exi-rlioii, llui aliamnu-nt ot 
the fir it degree should have been a mailer of course and 
open to all. It i.s slated tliat the more fatiguing work of the 
pnhlic exhihitions was usually left to the novices, or at least 
to the younger memhers. 

Wonn'ii as well as im'ii were memhers of tlm Arnaw. 
When it liappened, as it somelinuis did, that a cliild lnu ii to 
uny of the m**nihers was spanal hy the pit\ oi its parents, 
hothwere expelled from the society, and the moilu'r recoivi.d 
the reproachful name ai' irhuttivnvnnu\ siginl viiig ‘ hearin* 
of cliildren.’ The children are said to have hi'eii com- 
monly de.stroyed by hiiffoeation ; but various ulluir inelhods 
were in use. 

One of the bappy oonscf|uences of tin* iiiiroduelion of 
("hrislianity into the island of Ulalieite lias been tin? {*ntire 
abolition of those prolligate associations, as vvt*ll as of the 
practice of infanticide generally. What clVc«*t this change 
may have upon tin' progress uf population remains in great 
part still to be ascertained. Mr. Kllis stales, that when I lie 
missionaries arrive«l at the islands, the natural pro]>ortion of 
the sexes had been so derangecl, that there vvt?re four or five 

men to one woman. Mr. Maltlius has given it as his ojii- 
nion that the Arreoy was in all prohability originally insli 
tuted with the view of preventing the inconvenient increase 
of population ; and he seems to think that, from the un* 
sparing rigour with whieli tlie fundamental law of the asso- 
ciation appears to have bt'en observed, it iirobably bad that 
effect. But this opinion is in opposition to the general fact 
which, as he notices, had been before remarked by Mr. 
Hume, that the existence in any country of a law ]icrmilting 
infanticide had usually, from its lemleiicy to piomols mar- 
riages, by diminishing the fcai' of their con.'icipienccs, been 
littendcd with the opposite result. 


AURKST is the apprehending or restraining a man'g 
person by antlmnly of law. 

Ill criminal mailers the object of an arrest is to secure the 
])('rson ol one wlio lias, or is supposed to have, comiiiitt«*d 
olVonce, in ordiT tliat he may he brought hefiro a magi^ 
trate; and then, if there apiuMri siillb-ient ground of su^]» 
cion iigaiiust the ]iaitv t^ jUMtifv his being pul utMUi hi-; 
trial, the magistrate talo'.^ mt?asuivs for MM iiring Ins pn- 
senee before the proper euurt, either h) 4'oiiiiuitling him l » 
]»rison, or Ijv taking liail for his iippiMraiicc. 

An arre.'-l mav l>o made either by virtue of a warrant, i.r, 
where tlu* law authorizes it, w ithout w ;ii rant. AwMiiait 
may be granted iu extraordinary ca>e> by the privv council, 
the secretaries of state, and some other ]uihlic olllccis; hot 
till' only warrants whieh occur m the nnlinarv iidmmi-tia 
lion <if the law are siudi as are issued hy justices ol tin? 
pearc. 

When a cluirge is niadi? before a magistrate, it is hi^ 
dul v lo examine thi' witne.^scs upon oath, and t«i take <low n 
ihiir slali-iiieiit ill willing; and then, if he ser aiiv jun- 
hahle ground of svispicion again>t tlu? party enargiMl, lie 
i.isiU i a v\ arrant for Ins appr(?liLii.si»in. The person to wliom 
the warrant is directed,- generally ‘-ome 4*onstable or other 
pf'.ice olilcor, is homid to execute it as far as the iniigis 
lr:ite s jnri^'liclion and his own extends, but if tin* parly 
lo he anc-tod escapes into another eountv, the waiiiint 
e.mn #l ie executed without henig /-'oc/.’f (/. that signed 
h\ a ju-'tiet* of the pe,n*e for that ciainly. I Sia? \\ AiM<-\ s r. j 

lint ill many cases an airest may he iimde without a war- 
rant ; particularly lo oHieei '* eoniie -ted w illi the adinint'- 
liali"ii of ju-hce. constal'le, tor Mist. iiiCi*, may aricsj. 
in e.i-e (d li U n\ , if the/e is rea 'iiahlo ground of sio pii ii.ii ; 
;ind fur any hiv.ieh of llu' peace io lnally e .mniiUed m ln> 

V lew. 

A n tillieer ma V, up n a erinnii:*! I'li.ii je. hi'eak op. n fii.. rs. 
if, upon dem.ind of admitlance, it c.mui.i he <iihei wi.se . ’o- 
lained ; In? inav likewi.--e, in apjnt honding a p' l 'n eii ir d 
wslli lelony, iir-" any di gioe ol i-mci- liiai may i.o :'i \ ; 

and It’ tin* person eharged attempt to .-ave Iniitst ll' iiy il, ■ M 
Ol’ ie*.iv,|:iiici.^ iiiid is kilh'd hy llie i dlici r ( 1 In i e iieil.e i< • 
other im ans id’ prev<?nliiig an eseape), the h* m.eide i- o:- - 
lilhihle: hilt if he kill tin? otlieiu' with the iiitoin l» ■ ].p 
him in tlie exeeiilioii of his duty, it i- mnidi r. 

I'rivate persons also are not only anihori/ed, 1m, i ;i 
(|uir('d, lo apprehend an\ pi't’son w ho c<imniit> a !i !> lo i i 
their pii'seiice ; ami m pursuing sueli hd ui. tie-y wijl he 
justilied Ml hreaking opt'ii door.saiid in n^ing loj'< (*, <is nun .j 
as iin (dlieer. ..V privati* jn'isoii nny tiLew ne .irn s; i.p n 
rea.sonahle suspicion of leloiw ; hut ina ’oiuch a •> th. i . 
not a duty enjoined hy llie law, lie is‘ n l min'd wit ’. ! e 
same privilegi's as wlnoe lie saw the «dleia «• cou.m i ; . 

lie cannot jnsiily hreaking open d-'ors, or n-uej tin -.o.-e 

dcgn?e of torci* ; if lu* kiil the supposed olfeieler, h.e wdi h« 
guilty of manslaughter: and if hi- he kilied, the nfn o- e 
will he ;lic s.ime, ami not murder: he.-ides thi-, ;.e - 
at his own peril, and is liable to an aeiion nnles- he ( .o 
I show that a leliiiy liail heeii ai'tually eomimt ti-d, and ti-M 
j there was reasotianie ground lo suspect tiie I'er-"!! u h in 
he arrested. 

Tht'i’e are also several cases where private pia-otis have 
the ]»ovver of arresting given lln*m by aet ot paihamcn . 
Any ])cr.s(»n vvhalsixwei is anlhoii/e«l to apprelieod h r any 
olfenee against fin* v agrant .\el, d and .j Cico. 1 \ . <*. ‘i.i. 
Ami vvltere piM’sons are found e-numiltiim; any olVemtr 
against the Larceny Act. it tin' Malicivins In)mics .\cl, 

7 mill H Cien. IV. ‘.Jt) ami .'A\ they may he aj-prelu mleil, 
vvitliont warrant, by any pi'ace »dlieer, or by tlie owner id 
the properly, or hy lii.s .servant, or any pcixui authorised by 
him. 

When an (dlii’(*r has jirrested any one, he ought to lake, 
him before a magistrati? to he cx.iminecl as s«)on a.s po.ssd.le. 
AVhere a |)rivite person has made the arre.st, ho will in 
general hejustitieil cither in taking the party in rested hefor*? 
a jnslico of the peace, or dehvi’riiig him ov t to a <’onslahle 
of the place, and this *alternalive is expressly given him hy 
the Vagrant Act; hut the Laiccny Act ainf the Malicious 
Injuries Act require that the person arrested should Ii 4 * 
forthwith taken heiore a justice of the peace. But if a 
person 1)»? apprehended iu an attempt to eoniinit a felony at 
night, he may lawfully he detained, even by a private per- 
son, till he can he carried before? a magistrate. 

There is likewise another mode of arrest for felony, ami 
that is upon ////c ami rnj raised;- but though tbi^ was once 
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in ordinary pra(?tic«^ it lias now fallen into disuse. [Sec lu ^inmorcial cases, the lenp:th of i nprisoiunent varies 
Huk and Cky.J Hale's P/eus of t/w tVof/v/, vol. i. p. 575. frcnii one year to five. 

vol. ii. p. 7-2-ri<J; Stephens Siwtmuryo/the CrimimU JUitv, ILIn actions of a purely eivil natiiro, arrest takes place only 
p. 230 *2*14. tlwse cases which* are specitled hy the laws. The ei\il 

Arrest ill civil cases is of two kinds : 1. that which takes code {ArU, 2050. 2060) contains an eiimiicration of ilj« 
place before trial, and is called arrest on mesna process ; eases in which it is pronounced us a nmlter of CiUirsc. 'J’lioy 
2. that which takes place after trial and judgment, and is are chiefly such as imply either gross iVaud, or a breac.h df 
called arrest on final process, or arrest in execution. [See oUkmuI duty. The length of imprisunnicnl varies from one 
pROCKS^.] year to ten. 

The primary object of arrest on mesne process is to se- There are other rases in which, tlu* court have a discre- 
rurc the deftMidant's apptsirance in court, so as to eiiublo tionar\ power to .pronounce sentence of iinprisoimicnt if they 
the plaintilf to proceed with his action auainst him. This tliiuk lit; the l^sth ol conlinement varies in this instance 
compulsory mode of proceeding, bcuig penal in Us nature, from one year lu all civil casi.'s, .JOU Iruncs, or IJ/. 

was originally allowed oy our law in such injiirit's inily us sterling, is ihe lowest sum lor \\ liich a per.son ran ho am?stcfl. 
are accompanied hy fov(!0 : its use, how<‘vei\ was gradually 111. All public servant'^ are liable to arrest in resju’ct of 
extended, partly by Acts of Parliament, jiartly by the fieti- any Mini of money to the amount of :H)0 francs, 12/. sterling, 
lions proceedings "of the courts, to alinusl every spe<Mos of due, by virtue of their oHicc to the state, or any public csta- 
complaint; and by later regulations it has nearly been con- blisliment. Tlie duration of iiiiprisonment varies from uue 
fined to cases of debt. }e;ir to ten. 

When it is intended to proceed by arrest, the ]>laintilF, IV. With respect to Ibnugners not domiciled in Franci* 
after making an atlidavit that the cause of action amounts the law is peculiarly seven'. As their property is presunu'd 
to 2t)/., which hy stat. 7 and 8 Geo. 1\\ c. 71, is now' the to be in their ow n country, the eonfinemont of their peiMuis 
lowvst sum for w’bich a party can be held to bail, eimimen(a\s is considerefl to be the only , means by whieh the\ can 
his action by suing out a writ, called a fv/z^n/.v, directed to be compelled to sat inFv their creditors ; they are, iherefore, 
the sherift*, who, on its being delivered to him, grants ;i liable to arrest fa* all debts, whether civil or counnercial, 
warrant to his inferior officers or bailill's to execute it on proviiled tin* sum amounts to 150 francs, or (j/. sterling, 
the defendant. Upon making the arrest, the olliccr is And fur this sum a foreigner may be aiTOsted, not only a Ib r 
required forthwith to deliver to the (hdeiiilant a cupy of the final judgimuit, but as soon as the eaiiso of action has 
writ and is not alhuved to take him to gaol within twenty- arisen. In tlu^ latter case, liow’evcr, he may obtain his dis 

foul hours, unless, upon request made, he refuses to go to charge hy finding surelies, or by proving that he is pos- 

any place of safe eutlotly. He is in general taken tu the sessed of suflicient property in France to pa> the dedit : when 
house of llie ollicer (vulgarly called a * spnnging liuiiso arrested on liiial judginont, the iluriition of his imprisonment 
where (if not sooner l..iw fuiiy discharged) he may be con- varies from two years to ten. 

fined unlil the expiration of the eight clays limited li»r the A debtor who has entiTcd bis 7l)th year eannot bc‘ ar- 

putting ill of spcM'ial bail. rested on linal process, excejit in llie ease the 

AVlieri arrested, the defendant is in eusiudy of the sherilf: stctlifiNutuff of the l^.nuaii law, a fraud committed by a 
but by stat. 13 Geo. 111. e. 4(», s. 2, he may obtain his dis- parly in falsely ri*pieseiiliiig pro|)« rty as being his own 
charge by depositing with the sherilf or Ins ollie-er the sum or as being free from iiieuiuhrance. And with the same 
sworn to, together with I O/. to answer Ku* the cmisIs, or by e.'iceplion, a debtur wb(» in prison is, on entering 
giving bail for his appearance to clcTeiid the aelioii: this his 7(Uli year, entitled to be diseb.nrgcd. The debtor liko- 
heing what most commonly occurs, the process upon wbieh wise obtains bis di'-ebarge in the fuHowint! easivs : I. If 
an arrest is founded is called pmco.ss. For furtiier the cre<lilor give his eoti^eiil thereto ; or 2. If he neglect 

inforrnatiun oil this subject, see B.ml. to advam'e tlu' sum wbicli ibe law i*i*(juires him to pay 

Arrest on final process, or arrest in execution, is one of fur tin* snp])»)rt uf tin* ilelitor. Tlii'i stun is nuw fived at 
the means by which a party who has sncc»*ed(!d in an 2 » francs, I /. sterling per month. e\ci*pt in Paris, w here* it is 
actiun may coin]iel performance of the judgment. :;n francs; :t. By [jaymeiit i>!' the dibt, costs ami t'xpmi.ses ; 

Arrest in e.veeiition may in general be n'sorted tf) in any or, in cases nut cumuiercial. In paMuenf of (uiu third thereof, 
case w'here, Indore trial, hail, ible prucess might issu(‘ ; when and limling surelii's fur the ri*maiiider; ur 4. By heing 
execuiiun has been taken nut against tin; ])ruperty, and aUuwefl the benefit of cession, answering to a discharge 
then* is not cmnigli to satisfy tlu; judgment, t'xeenti on umb*r the Insolvent Act in Fnglish Law. [See Ciissio 
against the person may afterwards be resorted to; but if the Bonortm.] 

person lias once betm taken in execution, no process can See Cfufc Cirih\ 20./J-‘2070 ; C<u(c dt? Prf/redi/rti 

in his liletirmi issue afterwainls against the property. [See fVr//e, .4r/.v. 7H()-sn5 : lawof 17lb of April, 1S.32; Fcidix, 
Exkcution.] Cnmmrnfiiirf Mir /u ( par C>a'ps'. 

All arrest is made by seizing or touching lla^ defendant's AHKIllU.b.A S, a bastard son of Philip 111. of IMace- 
person. The ollieer is not justilied in breaking fipen the donia, who, on Iht* <lea1 h of bis hall brother Ali'Vaiifler (m.l’. 
defemhiiit'.s housi* in order to arrest him: but, wlieii once 323) was named bis snece.'-.snr by acclainatiMn of llu' Maee- 
the arrest is made, he may break into any house in pursuit doniaii troops ( Diod, x\iii. 2) and consent of Ali'vander's 
of him. generals. His title was stivngthcm?*! ^ v manning Fnrvdiee, 

In France, imprisonment se(*ms t«) have ('\is((*d from the grand daiiuhter of Pi nliccas, 1‘liilipV t Ider brotlier. llcing 
earliest ages as a means of exemitioii loeoinpel tlio paMiient ot‘ weak inlellei’t, he was a mere tool in ihe hands first of 
of a debt, though its appli'-ation was nriginally restricted Perilic<-as, tlicn Antipater, and finally of Polyspercbon, wlio, 
to rases where the property of the debtor liad been pro- in ccnijiniction with (Jlyninias, si't up as a rival to him 
vioiisly seized and found insuffb-ient. In the reign of Alexander, son of Ali-xander the (ir. at by Koxana, who 
Louis XIV\ a principle was inlrodiieed, whicli at the present was born after Alexander’s death. Fnrydice called in the 
day coii'^tilules one of tt’C clianieleri>tics of Fnmch juris- assistance of Gass,;nider ; but fallir.g into the bands of Olym- 
prudonce; debts of a commercial nature being dislinLoiislied pias, was, w’ith her bu•^billld Ar'liida*us, put to iU*atli, u. c. 
froindtfnts purely civil, and arrest being allowed as of course 317. j'Si'e AnTi (jont:'-, p. 102. Axtipm j h, Pi- r nirt'As. J 
ill the former, ’ t, inthelatler, •uily in a few specifn-d cases. AHBIA'NIJS, FI.,A'\ ITS, a native of Nicuirndia in Bi- 
An arrest, by tin* law' of Frama*. eanimt take place tlivnia, and one of the most ])r<dific Grei’k writiTs ofthesccond 
w’lthoiU being authorized by the sentence* »»f a »‘ourt. 'I'lu* c(‘Titnr\. The date of his birth is unknown, l.lioiiLrb ilwaspro- 
cases in which this autlu>riiy is ext*rcised in inaltcrs not of bably during the reign of Homitian, i>r of Nc’rva,biit we can 
a criminal nature may be dassesd undt*r four beads: only infer it generally froiii tin* follow ing fact. In the twcii- 

I. Ill all cases of c*omm(M'cial debt to the ann)iiTit of 200 tii'tb yc.'ar t)l‘ the reigii of Hadrian n.c. 136, the siiccijssor 
francs (s/. sicrling), arrest forms part of the scntoncci as a of Trajan, Arrian wais governor of Gappadueia, and in this 
matter <if course. The objoct of imprisonment is to compc*! capacity be addressed ii letter to the emperor, containing an 
the debtor t«) give np any property w’hieli be may be slip- account of bis voyage from Trapeziis (Tretfisond) on the 
posed to have concealed: afitw a c*iM*tain length of confine- Black Sea, along its eastern coast as far ms Dioscurias or Se- 
inent, it may lie presumed that, if he has given nolliing up, basiopolis. The chief object oflbe vovage was to inspect the 
it was t)ecau.*»e be had nothing ti» give ; ami thus the reason garrisons on this const. Tbt* letter ot Arrian to Hadrian is 
for detaiiimg him <eaM‘s to operate. The debtor is, there- written in (^rct'k, and contains, besides an ac*counl oflbe 
fore, in all cases disehargcMl from prison, after a certain governor's owm voyage, a complete Perii>liis, or description of 

length of time, var\ ing according to the amount <»f the debt, the chief places all round the coast of the Black Sea, 
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(See Huflsou ’s Minor Geo^raphrrs, vol. i.) Wo cdiiiint well 
suppose Aniftii to have been urifler forly }Ccirs of age at 
this lime, Doilwell is iricliaed, for various reasons, to sup- 
pose that he might have been more than lUiy when he was 
jrovtn-nni* oi ( -appiuiocia. (Sec his Difistfrlation.) This is 
tlu? only dale in hia life that can he flx«?d willi any pro- 
bability, a!id such us it is, must be used ior his previous 
and si»hsi?(|oont life. In his youth Arri in was a pupil of 
E])n*t(3tus, \\ ho tlien resided at Nieopolis in Epirus, having 
boon lyinished from Uome in the ivlgn of U-mitian, toge- 
ther with the wliole body of pliilo^opliors. Epi<’te;us died 
prohuhly in the earlier part of li adrinu's reign, and Arrian 
eommenced his earoer as a writer hy publishing llie l\n~ 
chf^indifm, or ‘Manual/ whieh is still evtnnt, and contains 
the moral doctrines of his master, [See Eimctktus.] lie 
wrote also ciglu bonks, of whieh four are extant, e?)tithMl 
‘ Tljo Philosophical Disquisitions of Epictetus/ which, as 
he ndls us in his preface, addressed to L. (id I ins, contain 
the very wonls of his master. In addition to these Ikj 


wrote 51 work entitled ‘Dialogues of pjoictetus/ and anotlu'r, 
‘On the Life and Death (»f Kpi«'letus,’ both now lost. 
Hadrian, who aspired !») the chari\cter of a philosopher, was 
on terms of intiniacy with Epictetus, and probably saw him 
during hisdav at Athens in a.d. 12 ? and 121 ; and it is not | 
an tinliktdy eonjccture that Arrian, the ra\ouiite pupil of, 
Epic|<*tiis, was introduc'ed hy him to the emperor, .Arrian, 
in his ‘ Idfe of Alexandta*/ aceiiis to attribute his <nvn rise in 
the world to his literary n^putation. Alter tlie death of K))ic- 
tetns and the publication of bis pbib»Niipbie:d wtu kjN, Arrian 
aerjuired llie ]>n\ilep,es (d‘ a ILnnan eiti/am and the Roman 
name of Flavius: we may presunu* also the r ink ol‘ senator, 
as he was the goxenmrol'so iiroortant a province as (‘appa- | 
docia; whether be ever enjoyed the «*on-idar di.gnity dues j 
not appeal* quite eerlain. Snidas ( ’ V/deo'/*/ ) s;i\ s, on the I 
uiithunty of llelicoiiius, that ha attained the (’oiisitlsliip. | 
That he was g.ivernor of C/aiqiadoria with full jiowers is! 
evident from the Periplus ol‘ llie Euxine Sea and other 
aiilhorilies. Honours and einohnuenls in his iiati\ e city of 
Nicoinedia wc're also l•on|■erre^l u[)t.nliim, for we learn tiom 
rhotius, that ho lu'hl the ]iriest hood »>1' Feres and Froser- 
pine, a I'umuitai to which, no doubt, considerable profils wtu'e 
utliir hed, as we ma) '-ee iVoru otlier similar examples, 

Tm a.d. l;Jr a ilisturhaiM ** hrole* nut in the neie hhourhood 
ofTra[»e/us, Arrian's head (piarters, headed hy a ebjefcalled 
Phiira^'iiiaiies. ( 1 )ion. ( 'assius, lii). ti'.hcap. I.k) 'I'he aetivit) 
of the governor apju'ar-, to have cheeked tliis rising witluait 


difliciilries which ho must have experienced in reconciling 
conllicting authorities {s<,*e Arrijin'.s Pr^'ace), Arrian's 
history, however, is often the bc*sl source that we can appeal 
to for illustration of the ooniparalivc geography of Asia. A 
general tone of good sense is found all through, but, as was 
Uhiial with those who undertook to write the Life of Alex- 
ander, the faults ami viei'?^ of his lien» arc touclu?d witli a 
lenient hand. There is no absolute proof to .show at what 
period Arrian wrote this w’ork. St. ( roix tells us. on the 
authority ol‘ Pholius, that he wrote it when very \oung. 
Do«lwell believes it was one of liis later productions, wrilien 
during his nMirement and the decline of hi'^ Ide. The lol- 
lowing ])assuge in his llislorv of Alexander may help It; 
deeid(‘: he speaks of himself as well known (i. 12), and 
makes allusion to Ids honours; hut he prides himself Ntill 
more on his literary l:ihour.>i, which he had prosecuted finm 
his youth iipwanls. He eoncludcs by telling us. tlnil as 
Alexander w'as the best eapram, so lie himself was the best 
inasl<*r (d'lhc (irei*k language, and the Attest person to write 
about liim. — All this savours more of an old than a young 
author. 

Asa eonliiniation to his Ilistury of Alexander, he wrote 
a little work, still extant, entitled • On India/ wdiich con- 
tains a gre il deal nt' e.uiious matter on the natural produc- 
tiuiis of t'eai euiiiitry, and the manners of its inhabitants. 
]l ( out a in, also an exlraei from the * Vuvage of Nearchus,* 
(<"ip. go. <Sc<\) wlio I'undueted tlie (leet of Alexander Irom 
the Didtauf the Indus to the Euphrates. A rri all's work on 
the History of Alcxamlei's s\u•eess(»^^, in fmi hooks, would 
have Huined a valuable eonimeiitary on tliat husv but obscure 
lieriinl ; it is now milv known hy an extrai't from Rhotius. 

Another valuable little treatiM', wbicli hi*ars the name of 
Arrian, is eniilh'd * TJie Peri(»lu> of llie Erytlnean Sea,' 
that i.H, tlic eoast de>cription id' part of ea-tern Africa, Ara- 
bia, F(*i\si;i ami India: it is hv .*-01110 cnlies assigned to a 
period somewhat later than that to whieh Arrian’s life can 
with n'asonahie piohahility he extended. This interesting 
inonunient of the earlv c-mimeree of the Iiiditin ()ci*an has 
been lUn.-strated by Dr. \ ineenl. G'mplus of t In' Erythrean 
•Sc//.) 

Arrian in general aiVeeted to imitate the Attic Greek of 
Xeiioplaui, hnl the little tii-atisc on India is written in a 
kind id' loiiie dialect . 

Arrian, a^, we imiv see from hi> letter to Hadrian, was no 
nn''kilful eoui liiT, and frtmi the r«"st ol'hi" w orks we mav judge 
Imii t 1 havi' ])o'-',<*'.se«l a large ^.hare ol‘ vanity. 7’he imulel 


any further luea -.nres than a vigorous di-]>]ay of force ; and 
tlie war, siieli as it was, is only euritms from the name of the 
people hi'aded by Pharasinaiies. "I'lieV are ealletl Alani, pos- 
sibly a. mi'.lakc tbr Albaiii. 1 See Dion.) We .'-lill jio'.srss a 
fragment liy Arrian, enlitled *^J'he Order of Ratlli* against 
the Alans, piMhibly a part of a larger work on the Alan war; 
and also a Trt‘ali-e on ‘ Military Taidies/ written in the 201 h 
year ol ILulriaii. (See the (•.oiicUi^ioii of tin; Tto'hfir.) (Jihi ion's 
remark (nolt*, eha]). i ), ‘ that with the true pailialily of a 
Greek, Arrian rather chosi’ to dev rihe the phalanx of whieh | 
he had read, than the h'gions winch lie had commanded/ is 
not, correct, if the fragment 011 the* Alan war vva.s written by 
liim. 

After 1h(? deatli of Hadrian (n.r. Arrian tirobably 

retired from ]iulilic life, but he was hy no iiieaii.'* idh*. He 
wrote a history of * Trajan’s P.irlhian wars/ in srvmileeii 
books; the ‘ History of Dion of Syraeu^e the* History of 
iJithynia,' bis native proviiu'e, in eight hoidvs: and, to give 
a liith? varii'ty to Ins occupations, he favoured tlie public 


tb.il he proposed 1 I liim.sclf wan .Xiuioplimi the Athminin, 
and ci‘rtainly llie ji.iiiis winch lu* look to assnnilaie liimsidf 
to Ills jirototypc are iu)t alillle i iinous aiul amu'.ing, Xeno- 
phon was an Allienian hy birlli ; Arrian conlnv. d to get 
liiiiiself made one. Xenophon wroii* on tin' phdo*-oplnf.U 
doctrines of his mailer, Socrali -, ; so dul Aii.an oii thexe of 
Epictetus. \eiiO]>lion wroti* an aci'iuni id' lln‘ Kxpeilnioii 
ol’lhc voungi-r l’vru>, and gavr it I lit* appropriate name id’ 
lh(‘ Anahasi'^ or A''<'ent ; ArriMi ak-'O gave to hi> Hi'iorv td' 
A lexandcr, tht' U .-'S appropriate name id* the Anaha'^i^ of 
Alexamler. Xenophon wrote his llelleiiicu, or Hisloiy id' 
(ireeiaii Affairs, a kind of *-nppli iiii-nt to ihe J'eloponiie- 
siaii War; Arii;m wrote ;i Histoiy (d‘ Alexander s .sncees- 
sors. Xenophon wrote .a I’re.itise on Hunting; so did 
Arrian. Ihjlli works still remain. Fnially, .\rrian very 
luodi'Mlv calls liini''fll’ l iie ynungi r Xfiiophoii, and snine- 
turn*.', r.inij»l\ XiMioplnui. ll is unnerevsary to pnr->nc the 
jiar.illel farl lier ; the rollowmg f|Uolation fmni hi*' hook on 
Hunting will sliovv liis eharaeter: ‘'^^hl•^ I shall s;iy, bm g 


with the biogrujiliv of the rohhi‘r Tillihoms, a fellow who 
for .some time annoy eil the neighbourhooil of Blount Ida. 
(Lucian, .Ihy.rofttb'r.) A work on cmuels and nieleiirs, 
known only by some t*\lra<-ts in Siobicus, is tiribuled to 
an .\rrian; but whether the author wa> Airian of Nieo- 
modia cannot he dctm-iniui'd. The work hy whieh is 
now best known to us is tlui ‘ History i»f Alexander s Cham- 
paigns in Asia/ in seven ln>oks, fi.*iinded priuei]ially on the 
histones of Ptolemy the son of J-agus, King of Kgv pt, and 
Aristobuliis the son of Arislobuliis, both ofilu-nillie com- 
panions of Alexander in his wars. 'Ihi.s is almost the 
only source for tlu^ history of Alexander's t'ornpiests that 
we can now use with any conlidciK'e, and, indeed, without 
it we should he ulltTly unable to form any judgment at all 
on the milit.iry’ operations of the I^lacedoiiian king. Ar- 
rian's narrative, however, is often ineumpk^ie, ami ocea- 
bioually obscure; the obseiirity sometimes, though randy, 
arises from the language ul' the writer, but iiiuinl) I'ruia Ihe 


of th(i same c-ily witli .Xeii-iphoii, ..ml having the same 
name, and from my youih up Imving liad llie .^'iiiiic pnrsnils 
— 'liiiiiting, military sc.-micc, and piiihiM>|>liy/ Xeimjdimi 
vv.is a guild judge of a hui'So and a vt<»g, and Arrian also 
sliovvs by bis remarks lliat be was a true lover of fu Id - 
•Sports, and had ja ai'lieal kimw ledge on tliese mailers. He 
e ndeavours to ••supply some of Xcnoplu»n’s oniisMons, whieh 
he says* were not causi*d through any lu'gligimi'c on lh(' 
]iarl "f Xeiiuphon, but from his being unae(}uaintcd with 
the (’Ldlic hreeil of dogs, and with the Scythian aiiu Lihyan 
bn eils of horses/ Arrian’s description of liis favourite d g 
Ibiinie ('<)/»/<//), his coiiNtant companion and friend, is written 
with llie feeling of a sportsman, aiul gives us also a favour 
al)!o opinion of his < haractor. How long the secoml Xenephnii. 
InintMiiaii, general, historian, and plulosopher i veil we '!o 
not kimw ; it is po-isible that he liveil till the beginning ‘>f 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, h.C. 161 , which would fail to 
complete the parallel between him and Xcnopluai, who 
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lived to 1)0 aliovo iiiiidy yo.irs old. (T-iirian, Miirrnbii,) 
Dioii C'ussiiis (m'o Suidiis) is said tn liavo w rilltMi a lifo of 
Arriim. (Si i* St. (Voix, Kxanirn ; IX)d\vc irs 

Diwi'r/iitiffjis ill vol. i. ol' Hudson’s Mt.-m?' 

'J’Ihmo uro many odiiions of so])arali‘ parts of Arrian, but 
only Olio, as far as wo know, of all his works ; that by Iba hook, 

:i vols. Svo. Lt^injri), wbifli is vory incorroct. The lalosi e di- 
tion of Arriiiirs llistory of Aloxandor and his India that wo 
havo soon, is by Sobmiodor, Loipziii-. I7'.>s. Tlio I'oripliis 
of tho Kuxino and Krytluoau soas is in ITud•^ol^^ Min >r 
vol. i. A tvauslalion of Arrian's b»)ok 
on Ctnirsin^ was published l.>y J. Ibdin, l.oudon, I'-’.M. witb 
olasvifiil and praolioal annotations, and wilb an ajJiKudix 
and Iwonty-loui* (nuboll-'ibmonts from tlu‘ antiipio : onl\ 
I'opios wuro printed. Dr. Dibdin eall.-i ibis book a , 
‘ dear ili.'iij^bt.’ An Kn”li>b tran^bitiini was pnbli'.bed in 
I7.'n, in ‘J vols, svo., by Mr. ,lobn Uojik, ol‘ tlie History of j 
Aloxarnler'-^ Expedition, wilb indi'S, biNlorbail; i:eoL;ra}»bieal, j 
and <*i irieal. 'I'ti tln>. translation is prelixeil, JM. la* Clere’s | 
(.’ritiei'-m upon (Quintus C'urtius ; Arrian's Indian Ili^toi};' 
hi- .Xccoiint of the Division of tbe bbiipire after Alexander s | 
D*alli; Kaderus' Tables; a (.’alaloLjne of tla^ Aiilbors wbo 
!rim* written upon bis Hi'<tor\ ; a (.’liroiudoiry of tbe wbole ; 
and a eoinplete Indrx. Tlu re is also a tran-^latron of tbe 
l*enpliis of tbe Kii> ni»‘ Sea, by Dr. William Faleoin*r, pnb- 
li^bed in London, in 4to. in LsDo. d’be late.•^t translation 
of (be Aliab.isi^ that we ba\e s4*en iiotieed is, llistnirc ih*.s 
Krpetfi/inns d' Ahwandiw par P. Cbaus.sard, 3 loin. .S\o., 
i\iris, l .^t»‘2. 

AU KIK'CtE, or AllTlOCil'l, a river in Eranoe, one of the 
tributaries of tbe fJaronne. It rise', fleep in tbe reei'sses of 
tin* Pyrenees, in tlie ridi;>* wbieli separates f' ranee from tlu* 
valley of Andorra in Spam. It Hows N.E., >i., and N.W., 
forminL? an are, to tbe town of Tara seen, reeei\in}.C oil both 
sides a niiniher of st rein ns, wliieb de^eend iVoiii tlio lofty 
rnltfi's, ami drain tlu* seeluded vallevs of tbe Pyrenees. 
Erom I’liraM-oii, wliieb is tbirt) -one miles from ils source, il 
Hows dm* N. about tlnrly-one miles fartber, by Eoix and 
Pamiers, to near S.'ivi*rdun : Iroiii tbenee its eonrsi* is 
N.N.W., by (.'inlej[»ab('lle (wbert* il receives tho T.ers, its 
principal tributary, wliieb falls into it on tlie ri«ht bank), to 
.Aulerive, about elevt'U miles. Here tbe iiavii»alioii < 0111- 
meiiees, and tbe stream Hows, still in tbe same direction, 
about twelve luile.s, to its jmietioii with tbe Daroniie, about 
six miles above Toulouse. Its wbole (^ml^'^e U about ei;;bty- 
i’lvt* miles. 

Tins stream is noted tor the exei'llence of its fi.sb, e.spo- 
cially salmou-trout ; ami also tor tbe ^old wbieh is found in 
its bed. 'J’liis first. ue< *11 rs al ( 'rainpaiinae. about lour miles 
and a half N. of Eoix, in small (piantily; but, followinj; tbe 
<-ourse of the stream towards tbe iiortb, it beci»mes more 
abundant, and the villayje of Varilbes, which is nearly two 
miles bidow C'rainjiajjjuae, seivts as the southern limit of 
tbe pfold-searelu*rs : l*aniieis may be eoiisideivd tin? centre. 
It is belwet*n Vardbes and Pamiers that the largest jjjrain^ 
are found; these have, in some very rare iiistaiieo.'., wi-i.ujlied . 
half an oiinee trov. Tlu* "obl di-trict coiu nines as far down 
as Saverthiii, fourteen or lifteeii mili-s b dow ( ‘r.iuipa”iiac, 
at wbieh it eoiiiiiieneed. The subsoil of the neiLrldmurbood 
and the banks of the rivcT in this district eoii'i^t of pebbles 
of all sorts and si/es, more or b'^s lirmlv united by a solti-b, 
easily crumbled, c*alcareous <*tMm’nt. 'J'be ^«»ld. however, w 
found detached from the pebbles witb wbieli it is iuter- 
mini^led. The soil above tbe pebbly stratum proiliiees ex- 
cellent crops. 

The brooks wbieh fall into tbe Arriej^e vvitbin tbe limits 
above dose libed have ^old in their eliamiels, but tlu? w bole 
cpiantitv palhcrcd, wlu?lber in tbe river itself or its feeders, 
is at jirescnt inconsiderable. • 

Sorno hax^c supposed that this stream derived its name 
from the j^old found in it, assertin'^ that il was aiitienlly 
called Aurimfra ( irobl-bearinix) ; but vve are not aw an* that 
any aiilienl aiilbor ^ives support to lliis assertion, and tbe 
et\moli>t.ry itself is di^putefl. Mithndiqun ; 

PiLraniofs Th'srn}>L de la France : Malte-Prun.) 

AilRlE'tiE, a department of Frame on tbe Spanish 
frontier, louiprebeiidin^ the former county of Eoix, and 
parts ef the province of Laii^iu’iloe, ami of tbe di^^triet ol’ 
f'ouseran.s in the province of (iaseony. It inebnb s a eou- 
siilcriible pan of t\ie ran<»‘e of tbe Pyrenees, w b.ieli form il>. 
southern boundary. On the N. and W. il is bound-Ml by 
the department ol Haute (tarouue (I’pper (Liroiine), on tlu* 
N.E, andE. by that of Audo, and on the S.E, by that of 


Pyn'nee.s Orioiitales (Eastern Pyrenees). Its greatest 
length is, from W.N.W. to E.S.E., (57 miles, and its greatest 
breadth is ts milei^.. Its supeidieial eoiileiits are ‘ilCitt square 
miles, aee.unliiig to M. Ihilbi ; or ‘211)3, according to M. 
Malte-Hruii. Tbe population is ‘243,000, giving 1 14 inlia 
bitants to the, square mile, according to tbe first-mentioned 
ealeulalion of surface: or 113, according to tbe second. 

''I'll is (b'paitmciit is traversed by numerous streams whieli 
de-eend Iroiu the Pyrenees, and whieli How iiorthw'ard, 
Ibrming by (heir union tlu* Salat, the Volp, the Arize, and 
llie Arriege, which fall sncce*-sively into the Garonne. Of 
these tbe Arize is remarkable for ils waters jias.'^ing iiiuler 
ground in two places. The Ia-zc and tin? Lers, streams of 
eousi(b‘raiiU* length, are fei?ders of tbe Arriege. Si‘Veral of 
tlu* brooks westwanl from the Arriegi? yield gold; they 
traverst* a s.ul simil u* in its nature to that tbrougb wbieli 
l-iie Ari iege (lows in tbe gold district. 

'Tbe imuiiilains are M-ry lofty. Tlu? following are tbe 
principal summits, wilb tlu*ir altitude ill Eliglisli feel. 
Montcalm, lO.Ot. J. Peak (4‘ b’stats, 10,(511 ; both near tlu* 
bead of the valb'v of tlu* \ ie-dc Sos, a feeder ef tbe Arriege. 
IVak of Senerc*. ‘)(il(5; Peak of tlie l*ort (or Pass) do 
Sigiiii*r, Ool.l; Peak Pedrons, or Pedroii^, O') 11 ; Peak »»f 
iMiUinloiib tui, 'J r»2 ; Peak of Fonto Arg4'n(e, 0370 ; Peak 
Loiif'nx. 0.170 : Peak of Mtunallier, ‘.)24U ; Priglie, or PcNrie, 
•aiJI; Mount f 'arbt're, Siioo ; and Uoc-Blane, h 3‘20. Tbe 
Pori do-Uai. at the head of the valley of Vic-de Sos, is 7 17.3 
feel bi jb; that of Pu} Moreins, to tbe east of tbe last, is 
t5v:‘.»!» feel. 

4’be mineral weallb <4' tbe deparlmeiit is <*onsidt*rable. 
Iron, lead, eoppi-r, and silver, are ]>rocnred; tlie last, how- 
ever, not in an\ great quantity. There are mil it* ral w'alers 
at Ax, a little town on (be vXrriegc* near its source j and 
coal, slati’s, marbb*, and jasi>er are vv niught. Turqiioi.«,t*s are 
found in ^■ollU: places. 

TJu* soiilberii part of this department is of great elevation, 
and tlieref'on; very <*oM. Jt alVords fire-wood and pasturage. 
A I’oiisiderablo quautilv of cattle is reared. Medicinal plants 
are numerous, and the vivid colours of tbe llovvors add to tho 
beanlv of tbe eouiitry; a eeiiturv ago tbe tulips were in 
bigb esti*em with the llori'^t. Tbe iiorlbeni and lower part 
of the dep.irlmt*ii( lias a far higher (eiuperatiire, and great 
feriility of sod ; suitvid, liowever, fur corn rather than for 
tlu* vim?, 'flu* fruit is e\e(*Ucnl. 

Tbe ebiit*!' trade of tbe d(*partmeiit is in iron — which is 
w rougbt in eoiiNidiirable quantity, opceially in the valley of 
Vie-de-Sos — cork, resin, ami vvfiol ; ami in mules, wbieh are 
in estimation for llieir strength. Some manufaetures are 
carried on, as of hats ami hosiery, at Eoix and Pamiers; of 
cottons, woollens, and linens, in the latter town; and of 
w'oollcns. bats, li*atber, and paper, at St. Girons. 'J'be in- 
e(|ii;ibtv of the ground forms a great obstacle to the transport 
of goods, wbieli is ebielly ettected by means of horses ami 
mules. 

The (diicf towns arc Etiix, tlu? capital, on the Arriege 
f population 5000) ; Pamiers, also on the Arriege below 
Eoix (population 0000); and St. Girons on tbe Salat 
(population L'jOO). l^amiers is a bishopric, and compre- 
lu’uds tho wbole department in ils diocese. Jt is under tlio 
jurisdiction f)r tlu? arelibisliop of Tuu'ouse and Narboiine. 
[See Eoix, (Lrons, St., and Pamikrs.'J Ax, on the Ar- 
rieg:e, near its source, has a lead-mine (in tbe t<»wn). and 
some warm springs, raueh reeominended in some diseases. 
The population of Ax, at tlu? beginning of the present cen- 
tury, was about J500. Mirepoix, on the J 4 crs, aliout fifteen 
miles ea>4 of Pamiers, and Taraseon on the Arriege, had 
each nearly double tbe population of Ax at the same period. 

'I'lic department se.nds three deputies to tlie chamber.^ 
It is judicially subject to the cour toy ate (assize court) of 
Toulouse. 

A RKIS, in Ereiieh A rest a wwdArctr, is a term employed 
ill ])uildnig. It may be defined as tlu? intersection or lirij} in 
whieli tlu? two st might or curved surfaces of a body, rormiiig 
ail exterior angle, meet each other. The Icnii arris, synony- 
mous w ith edge, is constantly <?inployed by workmen engaged 
ill buildnigs, especially in the formation of iiumldiiigs, whether 
of stone, wood, or plaster. In paralbrlopipedal bodies, on 
wbieli tlu? b*inith and thickness may be measured, as in 
pbinks. bond limbers, shutters, &c.,'’lbo li*nn edge only is 
n:v «l. Ill Golbi(‘ arcbilei ture, owing to the luiiiierous lines 

and angles, tlu* arris is of frequent oecufftnee ; for exam- 
ple, in Uu? mulbons ami transoms (sou Mullion and Tran- 
s().M) of windows, where there are many mouldings, every 
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i‘<lge is :in jirris, whether foniioil by squaiv inonldinir-s or by 
tlie intersection of curves. In (Treciiin Jirehiteeiure, the 
raisetl c(l;j:e between two Mutes of ;i Doric cdliiiiin, and in 
t»otb (xi-eeiiin and Roman arehiteclnre. the lines boiiiuliu]^ 
e\eiy Hat moiildin}? are so many examples of the arris. 

AUUIS FILLRT, asmall triani^ular piece of wood, used 
to rai.se the slates of a roof a<>;aiiist the shaft of a chimney 
or a wall, to throw off th(» rain more effectually ; it is used 
for the .same purpo.se also in fi)rmin#jf ^uttiTs round sky- 
liy^bls. wlii<-h have tlie same inclination a.s the roof, and 
are sliirbtly raised above it. 

AKlvOBA, a Spanish int'iisnri*. b illi of ueielil aiel ot 
ea)).H*Uy, and used as on-* or etiier bv>th in PortosMl and ibe 
(’anaries. It exists in Morocco. \indjT the natiie of Kroha, 
hut with j^reat local \\jriatiou>, (»f value. It is also found to 
be dill'eront in dillertMif parts of S])jin. 

JVcight Jrroba hi Pounds Arnirduj.ois. 

Spanish standard * 

Aliear.t . , . ‘J7*dS 

Valencia . • . ‘JS'tio 

A raison . . . 

Majorca . . . ‘JJ'D.t 


Li-.hon . . . 

MfU'^ure Arroha in linpriioj (7uU m'i. 

^ - 1.11 * Oivater Arroha o *.> I 

S,.an,sh stan.hii-.l i Arrobu ‘iTS 


^ - 1.11 * tilvater Arroha o .> I ‘ 

"‘“'’''‘“'l l.Li-ss«r Arrobu ‘iTS 
Mubifia . . . S-:*.' " 

\abMi<-ia . . . ‘-’•S!' 

Canaries . . • I ^ 

Tin* .standard greater arroha fused tor wine) is also !I8 1 
ee.hu* inches, and the lesser (us*‘d for od) is 771 enhie inches. 

ARROK is a Danish island i ll* tlu' eastern ci>as| of 
Schle:s\\ ijjf. due south of the ishiud of Kiiui'n, uud at tlu? 

Koutherii entrance into the l.iflle licit, from which it extends 
in an ohloni' form about fourteen iinle> from N.W. to S.K. Its 
superli.'ial area is thirty'lwu square miles ; it i i diMded into 
five parishes, contains a town and marki't-villaoe, and has | 
between 7000 and 7«i00 iiih ihitants. The suifai'o of the 1 
island is a continued level, inlernipted only by a labe called i 
the ‘ \Vilt-iSet? the soil is very rich and produeii\e, hut | . v | 

ha.s no wood. The inhabitants hn*ed eoiisidorahle qiiantilies j , r I j 

of (attlii, and raise ^raiii, peas and beans, ve^etahh‘s, ! 1^; 

ani-eed, and eiimmin seisl : they are actively em^aoiul j I j 

lilv«.*wise ill fishery and navijration. Tlu* hmdvo^t, or; ! 

bailiff, exercises the executive and judicial powers in all hut i ■ 
civil causes, the lattt?r ot which are under the eo^ni/aiice ot j 
a lo( :il tribunal. Arriieskiochiiifi, at the eastern side of the ! 
i'^huid, in f) 1° fi.V N. hit. ;ind 10® K. lon^-., is the capital ; 1 
it has a convenient harhour, formed by the opposite shore of j 
the i'llaiid of Dcycrhe, with which Anl'u* is (?onnccted by a j j 
hri lixe. The town consists hut of four streets, and has a i | 
church, three scdiools, two of which are fur the education ut ( 
naviojiiors, and 1 100 inhabitants, who are the owners ot 
above fifty vt?ssels, and depend ehietly upon trade and ship- 
pini' for their maintenance. The market-villa;:** is called 
Marstall ; it is situated on the western side of the island, 
and contains about 1 480 inhabitants, wholly mariners and 
tlshe.rnien. The island itself tonus part of the Diu by of 

SchU'Swi;:. 

ARROO, a lar;:e island, or, more strictly speakinjr, a 1 
pronp of islands, in the <.*aslern seas, situated to the south ■ 
and west of Papua or New Guinea, and ni)rtli-east from Ti- i 
in ir-biut island. The cluster consists of the islands, di- i ! 
vided from each other by such narrow channels that the | 
whole liave been sometimes considered as one inland. 'I'lie 
centre lies nearly in S. lat. and Ida^ K. loinjc. The j 
lenirlh of the whole from north to south is about 1 to | 
miles, and the averajL^e breadth about i>no -fourth of that ' 
measures 

Arroo has never been exp]ovi‘d by Kuropeaus, and little 
or nothin;!; is known of either tlie interior of the eoiinlrv or 
the ebaraeter of the inbaVutaiils. What little know'l.*dj:^e 
we have of the pla<*e has hecni obtain»?d throutjli the report 
of Chinc.se merchants settled at Raiida, who carry on a 
trafUc between the islands, pr.jcurin;^ from Arroo pearls, tor- 
toise-shell, edible birds'-n(‘s<s, and an aroinatii? bark named 
missoy, wdiich resembles cinnamon, and is much used 
amonJ» the Kasterii islands, althou*;!! never, or but very 
rarely, imported Jmto Kurope. 

This cluster oT islands is likewise* romarkahle as bein;; ! 
much resorted to by birds of Parudi-e wliieh breed here in i 


J larire numbers. Tiic-e hiids are ciui;:lit for ibe .sake of 
their beautiful pluma;:e h\ the iialives, who fii^t cut ot! 
! their lei^s. and then drawin^ their entrails, pi*e.ser\e tiie 
reiuuiiider hs means of fumif^iil ion. Valent\ i has doMTihed 
seven varieties of tlicio birds, of one of which peciinciis are 
.sometimes fouiul thirty incJies in length, in liiL** dried 
state these birds likessise form an article of commerce b»?- 
tween the natives and the C'hinese traders. (See Malham's 
Nunai (tuzpftf^rr, and Ilaniilton s /vix/ India < 7az(dti*n\) 
ARRt^W, see ARfMiKRY and Arms (Weapons). 
ARR()\V-I! KAD. [See S\(;nTM{ii, Conslellalion.) 
AllROM^ IIKADKD (M I AR.VCTKllS, u name par- 
tii-iilarly uiieii to ihi- •* marks whiili h:i\e been found 
stainpi'd oil tlie bn -ks of Kah\lvui, and cut upon the marble 
inoiiunients at l^er.Hepohs. They ha\e bt!en found aho at 
Nineveh, on some rucks near Ar;:i»li on the i,ike Van 
in Armenia, at Sluis (the site of the aiitieiit Susa), and 
iiion* rarely in KL:ypl. 'Die anow-headed cliaracter.* have 
aNo been railed in l.alin <‘inirijhnnps, and in Gernrm /iv//- 
,)i- diff : lueaiiin;; wa?dt:e-sha;u?d, aiul 

wcfl^e-shaped eharaelers The arruw-he.ided character in 
fi;rmed fn.tiu a \(‘i\ .omple I'leiiient, an ist)se(?les lrian;:le 
or wed;ri*. Two of thc'^e ai<* sometimes joined .so as to 
form a n;:urc? nol unlike aii extended pair of eonipasNcs. or 
VtOT oj>en barbed arrow-head. Some writers on t'ns sub- 
ject have c‘oiisidere»l that the elniraclers cd' Rah\l vu ditfer 
c-.'^-r-Mtially from lliM^i* uf Persepolis: hut more accurate 
oh‘,ervatiou has led others to the eon^lu*iiou that the caU'Si* 
of thi* variation lif?s merely in tlu* (hlferiM.ee of the mui4 - 
rials on which lhe\ (x-cur. 'I'lniso of Hahjluii are coarsely 
stamped iipiiu bri*'k ; the Pers(.*poUtau iuseript itins aro 
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sculptured upon marble, nie Bab) Ionian characters, on 

accijunt uf their ruder shape, aro often called nail-beaded. 
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The Persepi'litan Imvi? a moro distinct fiH'ui, and therefore 
the term arrow Iua<lod more peculiarly applies to them. 

The tablet jiiMTi in p. is a copy, somewhat reduced, of 
one of the bricks brouL;!!! from Babylon, and now iu the mu- 
seum of the East India House. Beneath is a representutiou 
very muchdiiiiinished of one of the bricks : the inscription is 
on the upper side, and surrounded hy a broad plain margin. 
It is remarkable that neither the Greek nor Latin clas- 
sical writers make any very distinct mention of the arrow- 
lioadcfl character, thoiiuh it has been conp*elured that the 
' Xrrav pi a yptifApLUTa of Ilerodotus, iv. 87» and of 1 hucydides, 
lib. iv. 50, as well as the LitierfP Assyria* of Pliiiiiis, lib. vii. 
c. 5C, refer to Babylonian inscriptions in this character. 

Sir William Oiiscloy, in his (Jrirnial Cnllrr linns, has 
commuiiieated from a IMohainmerlim man\iscripl what pro- 
fesses to be a Persepolitaiialpbabel ; but, like other alphabets 
whieb that manuscript contains, it is u mere lictiou. 

Della Valle saw the supposed ruins of the tower of Babel 
in the year a.d. Ifilfi. Pietro Della Valle ( J Paris, 

1 Mr, tome V. p. 1120, &e.) and Kiufueroa, anibasvador to the 
court of Spain, were the first European travellers who are 
known to have furnii'd any eonjecture vt'speclinu: the iiitt r- 
prelation of the arro\v-hea<led eharacters. They suppos'd 
that the direction of the \vedires and an tries on the Peisep )- 
litan monuments favours the conclusion that the ins( ri[)lions 
are to he read from left to rij^ht. (.'liardin inclined to the 
baine vu‘W', hut adilod, that they mij^ht also be read per- 
pendicularly. 

Mandidslo, one of tb.o ino^i intt'llij^enl early traN oilers, 
who visited tlie mins of PerM.*polis about A.i>. I flilN, descrihcr^ 
the characliTS w hich be found there as ‘pi/ru- 
or //A'c tthri I \'k\ (i. p, II, LcNdeii id.) 

(dianlin, J.e Brun, ami Ivanipi’cr, towards the close of the 
seventi'cnlh ceninrv, \isited llio inuf^iiirictmt ruins of'L hil- 
nnnar or Tchtdniinar, which is the inuiltan nann- i-f l^*rsl- 
polis. But the travellers id’ that ain* siddoni took the 
trouhle to copv inscri|>i ions w liicii lhc\ did not imder.'.land ; 
ur, if they attempted a transcrij>t, it was j^etierally inac- 
cii rale. 

Il\de {fir Firili^, /V. Z^rv. ]ip. ;VJ7, ejs) and other-. Mip- 
posed that the arrow -heailed rlianu lers at l\T‘'4‘poli', ow od 
their orijrin riien‘l> to the caj)r.( iiui.-. wh.ini of the areliltert, 
and were placed as mere oniaiiieiils rouml tlie d «ojs and 
windows. Others i-^ok them lor lali^'iuims .and charm.'*. 

Ifi \\Hi Arr/tr/'(fn>f:i<{ (vnl. .\i\. p. ol‘ (he I.-iml 'ii S' - 
ciety of An(i<|Uarians, tliere i> an acconni, hy Dr. Ilulme, 
of a .siin-bakeil liah\ Ionian hnck whicli has tlio liu:nre 
of a lion imprc.s>e(l iipini it, with an iji'^cripl i«)h in a dill'ercnt, 
pr'ili.iblya later, clniracter, of which Mr. lleiil), in the s iiue 
volunie, p. discDMTed the meaiiin*^ to he 

fif'irh hnkrit in I fir sun. 

Niehuhr, after his return frtau the Isa^t, pnbli.'.lieil the 
earliest <*\;ict efipii**, nf ihe ari-ow-headed ioM-iipl ion-* ; and 
thus jxave rise to >ome attempts to explain iheiii: allhoimh, 
«)win‘'- to the silence of antient writers, little or no exti-riial 
help could he oblained. 

Olaiis CJerhanl T)eh-'en of Rost' ck ]mbli'»hed in IT'.ns, 
Ids Z,/yc///>/‘«///o iJr f'nnr'ih\ ln.\rnfif mnifnis Y’c/ 
and was folhiwed h\ Miinler at t openh:i;j,en t\\ lui lalil y 
died An hhishnjt i.>f /ei'land) in an E.^sa\ published in 1 )a‘^ 
idsh in tlie ^ ear 1 and in (-lernian in kso j. 'l’\ chst n and 
Alunter ihonelit tln-y iiad aM.-ertained that tlie arrow-luMfUd 
chai”icti?rs are alphalu*l leal, lh.it Ihi* words are se|>firaied 
by a characlin* placed ohljf|n( l\, and tbai they are to l)i‘ n ad 
from ri;.;b! to left, like the Indian and European alphaliets. 
Th«»y endeavoured to proxe tbal a eertam ^ioiip of arrow- 
headed chara/'lers fn.vpienll) recurnn;: niii.st siumf\ ‘ kin;^-.’ 

J>r. Joseph llaeov published in the Munlfily Mui^iuinr for 
August, IsUl, a fac-simdo ofone of the hrii ks stamped witli 
arrow'- lioaded idiaraelers, which had hei.*n sent to the East 
India Company ; ami, in tlie same >car, a dissertation on 
the newly-iliscovered B.il)\ Ionian inscriptions. Dr. linger 
supposed llui eharacters to he monograms, formed and com- 
bined arbitrarily, ami desij^neil to t!S.press, not letters or 
sslhddes. but either whole seiitenci's or wdmle words. (Dr. 
Haider, Ihssrrtatmn o/t the Ittthyhinin/i l/iscrifitmns, Loii- 
d«ni, Isoi, Uo.) Tie was of opinion that the character:^ on 
the bricks indicated Ihe lirick maker's name. The fac- 
simile tndihslied l)\ llauer excited the iiupnries of Licliien- 
stein. LirlUoiisit-in inaiiilained tJi<*so characters to he a 
variety of the anlmnl Aralnc or Cufic character, whi<*h is 
derived from Ihe S)nac Estram^belo, and i.s. with few altera- 
tiouki Olid modifications, still used in Africa, principally iu tbo 


.epapire of Morocco. I.A?d by.this supposition, Lichtcnfitciu 
read, or fancied that ho read, some juissaycs of the Koran, 
ur at least imitatiou.s of thu Koran. He then proceeded to 
form an alphabet from the I'ac-simile, which he applied io 
some PeTau]x>litau inscriptions fi^ivon hy Niebuhr on plate 
xxiv. under C. E. and L. ; and he produceil as the result 
some Persian words, the Persian characters bein*', lu' be- 
lieved, exehanueil for the coriespondinjj: sifins in the Por 
sepolitiiu -alphabet. Se\oru] other arrow-headed inscriptiims 
he has declared to he convertible, hy the sulistitution of tlie 
Pmsepolilaii sij»iis for the alphabetic letters whicli tlnw 
represent, into pure Ariihic wonls. One inscription ho ci.n. 
sidtM s to be. by a similar prucess, reducible into words in tin* 
Chaldee, or rather in the Aramaic laiijLrnajre. Se\eral 
other arrow-headed insindplions he has declared to he m 
pure Arabic, and one in Chaldee, or rather in Aramaic. 
This writer asserts that the arrow -headc«l characters an* 
to b(‘ read fh»m left to rij^lit. He refers tlie inscriptions 
in the ruins of Babjlon to the son enth or eighth centiny 
aftc*r tdirist. 

The inlerpr«'laliuns of Lichtenstein are madi* upon the 
supposition that in tin; \arious <■oml)inaliens of arrow' Inaih-d 
characters one only is ('ssenlial, and that the rc.st are addi*d 
without either neee>silv or rule. Thus various gropps ol 
eliaiMcteis, hi)Wt?\er dilferent, obtain the same Viihu*. accord 
ing to his interiindalion. d’he resemblance (d’ some strokes 
of the arrow-headed characters to the Cube i.s the ('uly 
ground for tlu* interpretation which he has olferi'd. 

'I'he ]M*esi nt dir<M*tor nf Uh? gvniiuisiuin at Hanover, Dr. 
Crolefend, has piihli.shed sev<*ral Ireali-e^ on emieiform cha- 
racters. It is said that he was led to make it the object ef his 
peculiar allenlion in eonscnui'nec* of a trilling di'.pule with one 
of hi-. frieiiiK: in the cmirse of inch he laid a wagt r that 
he woubl de» i|)her one of the Persepolil an inseiiplu>iis. His 
(li->sertat ion under the tjlle I^rtrrin dr (^nnralts, ijnns rn 
rnnt, I n.srrijil nnuhiis Prrsrjtniihum^ h irendis rt r t filif’iindis 
Itr/'i/io, was i*i*ad Ijclbn* the Ko\al Sociely of (jt'*lt miren iu 
the ) ear 1 s()() ; it was n-view e*d hy 'J'v idisen in the fort) -ninth 
immher «>f Ihe < ihf tin^isrfu'n f f ( lehrtrn iSeptcm- 

lu r Js, l.s()2; and llw' manuscript, revised and impnAed liV 
tlie anllmr, is ii.>w in llic [jn'-t ssi-oi of the London Asiatic 
Sneiity, and will soon a))|iear in an I'mgh.-li Iraiislat ton. 
( hutcleii.l has also ]juldis|i»‘d ilisscrial ions on tin* ."ame snh- 
ji ct in \ariiuis nninljcj’.s ol the I'nnd'j^rnfirn dr.s ()n*nfs. 

Idle leading points of ( Irotefemrs views are, 

1. d’lial the aiiow-lit adi*(i cliaractt'rs ,ire not .simple (U’lia- 
nieiiN or numerif.il ligures, hut real alphalM tic I'li.iraelers. 

2. ddiai llieieareon the ins<-riptioii.s ol‘ Perse)»olis liiree 
ililb-ri lit s\^*i iiiH, of ari-)W lieath.-il or eiineilomi w i iling; ihat 
e\ei v in-f*i ij)i ion triple, so that w hosoes tr is able ti» de<*i- 
jdier one will know tlie s(‘nsi* of tlu* two olhej's. d'his 
tiiplication «>f inscription (lrot»ieiid linds also on a \a.‘«e 
heioiigiiig l»> Ihe i\at;..nai or Ro\al Lii.raiv ;if Ihiris. In 
this opinion tlu* late l*roti’Ssor 'l’vclis(*ii of Ro-to(‘k aL’P'ed. 

i. d’hat the a rrow-lu'aded c li.irael (*rs are not sxllahic; 
otherwise tlure would hi* words often s\llahles. 

4. '^J'hat all tlu; Rcrsc|u>hlan arrow headed in.s(*rlptions 
are tube ri*ad from h'lt, to light. 

n. 'I’hat III the lirst ot the arrow headed sysfc*uis there arc 
forty signs; llial among Ihe.-e signs an* inehided separale 
eharaeters repri‘s«‘nting both ihe long and the short r(*hile<l 
\owt‘l>. d'his o])iniMn (irt»teiend supi'orts liy t he analogy 
of tlie Zend. Tvclisen and Miinter say nearly tlu* same. 

fl. That l,h(‘ in.-'ei iprions of ih*rsepoUs are in Zt'iul. 

7. That llu^e iiiscript ion^ belong to the period ht'tw’oi'n 
C\riisaml Ah'Mimler. Cnilefeiid thinks that he has dis- 
covered in i verv inscription which he has examined the 
name of either iJariiis Il v.slaspis or Xerxes. 

In iht* / rt/rr itr M. Sifrrshe dr Sttry n .1/. lilH/in snr/rs 
1 nsrrifi^inns di's Mnnnmrns l^rrstyiolitanis, extndte dn. J/o- 
J\nry( /i>fii'dii/nr, Annrr I’liL ( I SO.'t), tome v. p. loS, 
this great orientalist points out the inconsistencies in Lich- 
tenstein’s statements published in the Braunsrhtrei^isrhrjn 
Miimizin. l)e Sacy expresscil his doubts if Jai^litenstein 
would be able to substantiate bis assertions in' tlie more 
elaborate work whieli he had proniisefl. This work a]>peared 
in ((uarto under the title Tminmon Palrit^rajihirp Assyricp, 
Isd.?, .ind fully confirmed the predictions of De Saey. 
Though De S:u‘y was more inelined to favour the system of 
CJroti'feml, he objects to the grounds on whiidi he maintains 
that iht* c*li:iracti*rs art* not syllabic ; for ||^e Sa<‘y obsc.vcs, 
that in tlu? Sanscrit, Basipic, and (Ireenland huigu igt s ihcre 
are words of more than leu syllables. To the opinion of 
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Grotofencl that the forty si|?nH must ronlain Ion" and short 
vowels, because there woulti otherwise be too many tor the 
purposes of an alphabet, De Sacy objects that the Sanscrit 
has more than forty oonsonants, and that in vjirious Shemitic 
alphabets the shape of the characters is altered according to 
their position, so that there seem to be more consonants 
than actually exist. Compare the Arabic and Syriac 
alphabets. 

Dr. Haffcr, professor of Oriental laniruaj^rs in the Uni- 
versity of Padua, published at Milan in ISI I, his JUustra- 
zitma d un Zndiaco Orivniuh^ which contains mattcu' bcari^jiX 
upon our present subject. The woik <if Maurice on the lUnuH 
uj Babylon and Per\rpfjli\\ London, 1810, contains some ob- 
servatitms wdiich coincide with those lately puhlishtMl in tin* 
Morni/fu^ IVatch^ wdiich will he noticed at the cuiielusion t)f 
this article. Procecdiiij^ in chronnloLjictd order, we ha\e 
next to notice an ‘Account of the l*ro;;ress made in Deev- 
phorin" Cnnoifonn Inscriptions,’ hy Mr. (!. Ihdlino, n»Md on 
the I.'Uli Juno, 1818, and puhlishcvd in liie 7Vf///.s;rc//<»;/,v mJ 
the. JAterary Sor/r/y nf Botnbiiy. Sir William ()us(dc\'s 
Tntvelfs^ IHIO-lsj;}, :is well as llie second \olumc nf Ker 
Porter's Travels^ ls-.i‘J, ]). IIS liO, contain reiearks on 
cuneiroriii (‘harachu's, and several lac-^imil -s ul‘ them. 
Several arrow-headed in>crij)tii»iis an* ('\liiliii(*d and r\- 
plamed in ri Dissrrtnfinn n]inn thr AntiiiuH i<'s nf Prrsf^fiolis, 
hy William Price, F.K.S. L., A^si>tant >-ecretary to Sir ( Jon* 
()usi*ley. Ambassador to tlie C.'ourl ol' Persia, Lundmi, 18'J.j. 
One of these; inscriptions contains a eonihination of hiero- 
glyphics and arrow-headed characters a scroll, fouiul in 
the case of an Egyptian muniiuy. The Mrmnirr rrbtfif 
utf.r Anfityt'^s Insrriytintis (/>• Prr.srpnlis In a I' Anulaine 
des fnxrripiifins r/ lb lies Lc///v s\ hx M. .f, St. Martin, Isjr?, 
contains some modilications oi‘ lie* opinions of Ciroteliaid. 
Keiirick's trtMtise on tlie ‘Aiilicnl In ■^criplioiis of I’l’rse- 
jiolis,' in th • PhUnsDp/fintl Ma I s*jo, jm hjNiu- 

rical survey of the explanations all'Miipted up to that limt., 
and connnunicalcs the (act of Schulze hav iii'/* found more 
lluiii forty ifrrow'-lieadcd inscriptions m-arthe lake \'an in 
AniuMiiii. This has h(*en coniinued h\ (‘oloiu l Alonieil h's 
tour tliron^h Azerdhijan, ^cc. {I.ntrlo/f I>.! J). 

He remarks, that fixe miles iVoui the forlrc^-, ol Areisli, oii 
the banks of the lake \’.ui, are some remark’. hie rocks 
covorcdxxith arroxv -lieadcd inscriptions. 'I’liis place i.^ lie- 
(juented. hy pilgrims f»f all reliij^inn.-.. J'he Mohammed. ms 
even consider I hem sacred, thmieh tlicv alhixv their date to 
bo anterior to the e\isleiic«* of their rehyjdn. t’olonel Mon- 
teilh proi*iin.‘d an impression of some ol' ihi' :irn>.\ hea hnl 
chariM'ters on the rock, hut they an* imt ^ixeii in the (/eo- 
^rnyhtcal J'ntrnal. 

In iNudi of the lat»t four inmihers of the //e/e/z 

there is a dis<,ertation hy th<i edilor, on the * IvccoinU ami 
Science of l?al)X l<»n ' in General, and on the arrow -he. idcfl 
characters in jiarticiilar. J'he-e disscrlalioiis treat princi- 
pally of lln> 15ah\ Italian in-^f-rip.ts. us, and of the tu icks 
fiamd in the mined hmldiiui.' moir especially; hut x\ e 
understand that the writer has siiua; direcled his .iltention 
tt) the Pcrsi‘p«)litan remains; ami prop I'^es to v^e a liirther 
devclopmcMit of his system. He considers that the arroxv- 
lusidetl characters wane first list'd to sx!!!!)!}!!-!; the h.caveiily 
bodies; that tJiey are neither alphahel’c m»r sxllahie m 
their nuturc, or primary applic-at lou, lhouL;h there are 
instances of their oireasion at emplox riieiil to e\jir«*ss proper 
names, as th»?y wamld hi* xvritfen l)y an alpha))'-: ; llial they 
are not intcn(led, like the Ei^xptian hieroi^lx jihics, as repre - 
sentations, hut simply as symhi>l.-^. 

The editor of the MtinintiX B'a/rh h< lit'vt's that the 
specimens of cuneiform xvritiip;’ found at Xim;veh, l*er 
sepolis, and Ihihvloii, dilVer tVom each other in tin; imli- 
vidual characters; the eleuiciitarx characlers in thi* Xiu,*- 
vite inscriptions hein;4; dilferciil. fr'iii tlujsi^ nf lh r-.cp dis ; 
ami the Ihihylonian xvritinu. incliidim_i the characlers ot'lln* 
txvo others, W'ith some in addition ])eculiarto it'-idf; tliat (h«*v 
dill'er also in the modes ot cmuhinalion : the ohavafters of 
JVi'sepolis always stand detached and never come into con- 
tact, heiiii^ jjjvoupedhy juxta-po.'- it ion only ; XX bile the; Ihihy- 
lomaii characters are .scanadx exer combineil without con- 
tact, forrninj' stars, crosses, Sfpiarcs, and triaiit^les in n^reat 
variety. 

This writer divides the Ihihyloniaii irisiM-ipt i«)ns into fair 
classes — ealendal. aslronotniiMl, "»*neahiL;ical, and iiiauieil, 
or lalisiiiu.ruc ; notiidlA^ a ditVcriMicc either in tin* cl'-u'cnt 
or the use, according to the class, lie I'oiisificrs tmil lu.’ 
lir.st two classes have the same cleim.mt.s, hut that ihe\ 'htl'xu* 


in the length and arrangement of the series ; the ealendal 
inscriptions, containing at the most thirty-five, and usually 
only thirty groups, arranged in either ten, seven, six, lour, 
or three lines, and that the astronomical series contain an 
imlelinite nuniher both of lines, and of groups in each line 
and in tlie xvhoUj. The inscription on the stone in the 
museurn of the East India Company, xvhich xvas obtainocl 
by Sir Harford Jones, and javscmti'd to the (’onipariy by Sir 
llugh Ingiis, contains nearly lines, and more than 
f»80 varieties of grouping. The calendars, for such he has 
Ixeeii led to consider lh<? bricks to ho hy aiL^umenls de- 
duced from the order and recurrence of the. signs, he slates 
to have contained inscriptions corresponding to the pormds 
of solar and lunar time, so arrange<l as to admit of a rca-.ly 
comparison of the two; the character employed j'or these 
two elasse.s of inscription nearly resembled a .siraiglil horn. 

‘ The genealogi(*al character,’ he saxs, ‘avoids the horn- 
shape, aiifl is made up of combinations of txvo element uy 
i liaracters ; one of xvhicli is very narroxv, the other xery 
liroail: oiu* like a mace or the liandio of a lauci', the oilier 
like a funnel or a ]»x ramid hollowed out to make its ]>uint 
more tatier. A siuies of sia li coiiihinations runs along the 
top of tliesi; inscriptions in regular 4U*dei* as long as a 
dxiiaslv lasts, and clust«‘rs of such characUTs hang down to 
iudi(‘ale llu' dcsciMit or passage to anotlu r dMui'^lx ; imla-.i- 
tioii.s of ihi; dali^ <*r period srcui to occur at the hoti no.' 
The talismaiiic, or luagieal diarai’ler, he si ilrs to he ‘ xery 
unil’oriii, though vmy aluindaiit, anil uexer dc^igiasl toliaxe 
a nieaiiiiig, being iiuM*ely aconfieed inedh'x of forms >t.m<»- 
what similar to those whicli were known, hut su arraug'-tl 
to he xvholly uuinlelligihlc. TIh‘ form of kiioxxn cliai .idei 
xvas s(* far jiresciwed a.s to have the appearance of a moaning 
ill order to kta*]> alive i!il»M-est and induce the lu lirf cf 
hidden liix 'lerx ; xvlnle the disonlerly cliisreriiuj;- and ci-txxd 
iiig of rand-im Hirms and tln^ monotonous rept lilimis of ilu‘ 
same form Iroiu the xery sanu' slaiii]). denioiistrale ili'- de- 
sign to mv'-t'.fx and decmxe l*x oj)povj((» means. rali*>- 

iiians or amulets tln*m^i‘l\es are timnd m great ahiiml in-*.*, 
and are of two de'-«*Mpt ioii> ; om* kind has i/fflr/iln/ ciia- 
raclers, the other rai^rff <'haraciers. ‘ Thest*,* he sa>s, 
‘must not he confoiimh'd with tiu* seals, xvhetluT cylindmal 
or (hit. as tlie-.i' last contain s‘*al cdiaraetcrs xvlucli throw 
light on the other iii'^cniitioiis.' 

This w l iter i nliMiains expectathnis that the int«‘r}»ri ia- 
tioiioftlie Ihihvloni.m iiiscriplions according to Iun -•x.''l<*iii 
xvill t hrow’ niiich li!» lit both on tin* hi^t"rv of astr'Mionncal 
scij'iu'i* and on ih(‘ dates of antient chronology. 

A U It-O W-K( )OT. An arti'de of commerct', \x hn h is im- 
pnrteil in eniisiihu’aldi* (inantit ie«> Iroin hoili -he W»st and 
the East Indu'-.. It i-i a farimnaajits suh^t.ime, prepared 
from the rootv, of certain til.nit'-. 'I’liat which is hiought 
from America is niaclc from the root (d’ the M>n,ifila Ani/j- 
iltnarf'ii: the arroxv-nud imported fiom Asia is e.xtracicd 
trom tin; liihers of th<' f */// ezz//Z(r ..[tt'jnsi tfnlhi. j birr the ho- 
tanieal do^<-riptions of these plants, see Makany-V and i. i;k- 

'i’lie Enpli«;h nanuMd' I'.iis prep.aralion i-^ derixed from tlie 
use to xvhicii the Indians of South America were aeeu'.- 
tf'iiiu'd to aptdv till' jniee ('\traetj.-d tVom another .sp»*cies of 
Manoita — tin* Mannittf xvlncli x\ a.^, empli-xed as an 

antidote to the poison in xxlueli the arrows ol liodile trines 
Wert' dipped. 

The method of tif(‘]4:inng the arroxx^-root of eomiiu.-rce 
is th(' same from xxhichexer cif (he two plants it is e\- 
triu-txal. 'J'lie root, or luhia*, as tin casi* max h(\ nin-.l fir -I. 
he '‘arefiilly xvaslieil, in oialm* to remo\c the adhering parli- 
clv‘- <)f earl li, ami then it is either gratt d or beaten to a pulpy 
e insistence in a mortar, xvhicli shi'iild la; fonm‘<l of xxood, 
M ile pulp i'' next intimately mixed xx itii a . •in-^idei ahU* qiian- 
lilv of pure xxater, hy xvhicli operation tin* lihroiis portion i.s 
separates! from tin* farina, xvhicli remains misdi.anieally sits- 
pomlcd in the water. M’iiiR fibrous portion is then iciiioxed, 
tin* larger ]»arts hy the* hand and the minuter ]>arts hy 
straining through a hair-sieve. MMn; remaining milk*liko 
Iluid is then lett for subsidence, alter xvhich tin; xvaier is 
draxvn oil*. A .‘-ceond ami soiueiime^ a third washing in 
frc'^h xvater, and straining through finer siexes of the pulpy 
re.siduuin. an? then employed ; after wliieh the starchy mat- 
ter iscollectecl in a state of purity, and its moist iiro ihorongidy 
evaperalcd hy exposun* to the sun and air. When perfectly 
drx il IS pai'ki'd in cask'; or bi-xi’s, ami xx ill retain il^ laci- 
risliiiig pii'iicity unimpaired liii* many xxmis. 

Arrow -rool mav be u;-ed with adviiiilag4; as tlio food of 
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ctlge is an arris, whether formed hy R(iuaro inouldings or t>y ■; 
tile intersection of curves. In (Jrccian architecture, the 
raised ««I^e l)etween two iiutes of a Doric column, and in 
both (^nreian and Roman architecture, the lines bounding 
every tint inouhling arc so many examples of tlie arris. 

ARRIS riLI^KTi a small triangular piece of wood, used 
to raise the slates of a roof against the shaft of a chimney 
or a wall, to throw off the rain more effectually ; it is used 
for the same purpose also in forming gutters round sky- 
liglits, which have the same inclination as the roof, and 
are slightly raised above it. 

ARROBA, a Spanish measure, both of weight and of 
capacity, and used as one or other both in Portugal and the 
Canaries. It exists in Morocco, under the name of Kroba, 
hut with great local variations of value. It is also fouild to 
he different in different parts of Spain. 


Arroba in 
Spanish standard 

Pounds Avoirdupois. 

• 25 • 30 

Alicant 



27-33 

I'alencia • 



28-25 

Aragon 



27-76 

Majorca 



22 * 93 

J..isbon 



32-38 


Measure Arroha in Imperial GaWma. 


Spanish standard 


{ Greater Arroba 3*51 
Lesser Arroha 2*78 


Malaga . . . 3 Ml) 

Valencia . • , 2 *59 

Canaries . , • 3 Ml 

1'he standard greater arroba (used for wine) is also 981 
cubic inches, and the lesser (used for oil) is 771 cubic inches. ' 
ARROE is a Danish island off the eastern coast of 
Schleswig, due south of the island of Funen, and at tlie 
southern entrance into the Little Belt, from which it extends 
in an oblong form about fourteen miles from N.W. to S.E. I ts 
superficial area is thirty-two sc^uare miles ; it is divided into : 
five parishes, contains a town and market-village, and has | 
between 7000 and 7600 inhabhants. The surface of (he 
island is a continued level, interrupted only by a lake called 
the ‘ ^Vilt-See the soil is very rich and productive, hut 
has no wood. The inhabitants breed c(jnsiderable quantities 
of cattle, and raise grain, prjas and beans, vegetables, 
aniseed, and cummin seed : they are actively cngagecl 
likewise in fishery and na\ig!\ti()n. The landvogt, or 
haililf, exercises the executive and judicial powers in all but 
civil causes, the latter of which are undcjr the cognizance of 
a l(H:al tribunal. Arrucskioebing, at the eastern side of the 
island, in 54° 53' N. lat. and 10° 35' K. long., is the capital ; 
it has a convenient harbour, formed by the opposite shore of j 
the island of Deycrbc, with which Arriie is connected by a 
bridge. The town consists but of four streets, and has a 
cliurch, three schools, two of which are for the education of ! 
navigators, and 1400 inhabitants, who are the owners of 
above fifty vessels, and depend chielly upon trade and ship- 
ping for their maintenance. The market-village is called 
Marstall ; it is situakMl on the western side of the island, 
and contains about 1480 iiihabitunts, wholly mariners and 
fishermen. The island itself forms part of the Duchy of i 
{Schleswig. I 

ARROO, a large i.sland, or, more strictly speaking, a ' 
group of islands, in the eastern seas, situated to the south 
and we.st of Papua or New Guinea, and north-cast from Ti- 
mor-Iaut island. The cluster consists of five islands, di- 
vided from each other hy such narrow channels that the 
whole have been sometimes eonsiden^d as one island. The 
centre lies nearly in C° S. lat. and 135° E. long. Tin? ' 
length of the whole from north to south is about 140 ' 
miles, and the average breadth about one -fourth of that | 
measure. 

Arroo has never been explored by Europeans, and little 
or nothing is known of either the interior of the country or 
the character of the inhabitants. What little knowledge 
We have of the place has been obtained through the report 
of ('hinese merchants scuttled at Banda, who carry on a 
t rathe between the islands, procuring from Arroo pearls, tor- 
tuisu.. shell, ^ible birds'-nests, and an aromatic bark named 
missoy, wbicli resetnblos cinnamon, and is much usi**l 
among the Eastern iMands, although never, or but very 
rarely, imported into Europe. 

This (duster of islands is likewise remarkable as bedng 
muen resorted to by birds of 'Pai adis<\, which breed here in 


large nnralnivs. Tbe<o birds are caught for the sake of 
their beantirul plumage by the natives, who first cut off 
their leijs. ami tlien ilrawing their entrails, preserve dm 
remainder by me ins of fniiiigotion. Valeiityn has described 
seven varieties of these birds, of one of wbicli specimens 
sometimes found thirty inches in length. In this dried 
state th»*sc birds likewise form an article of commerce bo 
tween the n:iti>es and the Cbiuose traders. (See Malham's 
Naval Gazetteer, and Hamilton's East India Gazetteer,) 
AKROW, see Archkry and Arms (Weapons). 
ARROW-HEAD. [See Sagittarii, Constellatioii.J 
ARROW-HEADED CHARACTERS, a luinm pai- 
tirnlarly given to those marks which have been found 
stamped on thi‘ bricks of Babylon, and cut upon the marhlc 
momiinents at Persepolis. They haNo lieeu found also at 
Nineveh, on some rooks near Argisb on the lake A^in 
in Armenia, at Slius (the site of llie antient Susa), and 
more raredy in Egypt. The. arrow-headed idiaracters biuo 
also ])(?en called in Latin cufiei/ormes, and in German keil- 
formiir, or die Keilschrift : meaning w'edge-shaped, and 
weflgo-.sliaped characters Tlie arrow-beaded cliaracter is 
formed from a very simple tdement, an isosceles triangle 
or wedge. Two of these are sometimes joined so as to 
form a figure not unlike an extended pair of compa.sses, or 
very open barbed arrow-head. Some writers on this sub- 
ject have considered that the characters of Babylon differ 
essentially iVom those of PersepoHs; but more accurate 
observaliou has led others to the coiicdusion that the cause 
of the variation lies merely in the difference of the mate- 
rials on which they occur. Those of Babylon are coarsely 
stumped upon brick; the Persepolitaii inscriplion.s are 




sculptured upon marble. Tlie Babylonian characters, on 
lucounl of their ruder shape, arc often called naibheadod. 
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it may be artificially prepared by hcatin" the metal in 
atmospheric air, when, being very combustible, it burns and 
combines with oxygon ; the white vafMmr of nrsenious acid 
formed, s]ieedily oondensea, and frcquetitly in the form of 
tho regular octahodrem ; this acid may also be procured by 
heating the metal in very dilute nitric acid, which being 
decomposed yields oxygen. Tboso processes are, however, 
needless, for arsenious acid is met with abundantly, and very 
pure, as an article of commerce ; being formed anil volati- 
lized during the roasting of cobalt ores, it is first condensed in 
an inipuro state, and purified by a second sublimation in an 
iron vessel. Arsenious acid (oxide of arsenic, the white 
arsenic of the sliops, and of the l^ndon Phamiacopaiia) 
has the tullowiiig ])ropertics: it occurs in compact masses of 
various sizes, which are externally colourless andopiii|ue, but 
internally, wdien recently broken, frequently yellowish and 
transparent, and of a glassy appearance and fracture; by 
exposure to the air the transparency is lost; the density of 
the opaque kind is .*1.706, and that of the glassy 3.600. 
Arsenious acid is volatilized at .380’ Fahrenheit; the vapour 
has not the garlic smell, like that of metallic arsenic. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Christison, arsenious acid has little or no 
tusto ; it is well known as a most virulent poison, which does 
not appear to be the case with the metal. Arsenious acid 
is soluble in water; at about 60° Fahrenheit it probably dis- 
solves about 1 - 1 00 th of its weight, and when boiling nearly 
l-i:ith ; on cooling to 60®, a considerable portion is deposited 
in octahedral crystals, so that only about 3-8tbs of that takim 
up remains dissolved; tho solution reddens litmus paper 
but slightly, and though it acts feebly as an acid in this 
respect, and does not decompose the alkaline carboiiati^s 
when cold, yet it expels their carbonic acid when they arc 
heated together in solution. Tho nature of the saline com- 
pounds will bo presently mentioned. 

Arsenic acidt that cmitaining the larger quantity of oxy- 
gen, exists in nature much more coiuiuouly than the arsc- 
nious acid; sometimes it is found combined with lime, and 
frequently with various metallic oxides, as those of copper, 
iron, and lead ; the arseniates of copper constitute, indeed, 
a most beautiful and extensive variety of the ores of that 
metal. Arsenic acid consists of, very nearly, according to 
Berzelius — 

2 atoms of arsenic 38 x 2 = 76 or I atom . . - 3 S 

5 atoms of oxygen 8x5= 40 or 2 i atoms . . =20 

atomic weight . . =116 combining weight =.58 

Arsenic acid may be formed artificially by heating either 
ihc metal or arsenious acid in nitric acid, or, which is pre- 
ferred, in a mixture of nitric and muriatic acid ; the mixture 
is to be distilled in a glass retort until it has acii^uireil the 
consistence of a 3yrup ; afterwards it is to be heated nearly 
to redness in a platina crucible, until all the nitric aciil is 
expelled. The properties of arsenic acid thus prepared ai-c — 
that it is of a milk-white colour ; it contains no water, but 
when exposed to the air attracts it until a solution of specific 
gravity 1.035 is obtained; when water is added to the 
auhvdrous acid it dissolves only a part of it. for a long time, 
leaving a white powder, which is, however, eventually taken 
up ; by evaporation a syrupy liquid of specific gravity 2.55 
is obtained, which, when conecMitratc<l till the temperature 
rises to 248°, begins tode^Kisit solid matter. The anhydrous 
acid has not a very strong taste, but the aqueous solution is 
exlreiucly sour, acts strongly as an acid on litmus paper, 
and decomposes alkaline carbonates when cold. It is ex- 
tremely poisonous. Its salts, termed arseniates, will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

Arsenic and azote do not unite. 

Arsertic and hijdrogen combine ; indeed it is oiio of the 
few metals which forms a permanent compound with this 
gas. Arsenuretted hyrlrogon may be prepared by fusing 
equal weights of arsenic and zinc, and dissolving tlie alloy 
in muiiatic acid; the gas may be received in air jars filled 
with and inverted in water, in which it is insoluble. The 
properties of this compound are —that it is gaseous at the 
usual temperature of the air; but when subjeett'd to iiitcnso 
cold, it is eondcused into a limpid liquid resembling mthcr. 
The gas has an extremely fetid smell ; its specific*, gravity is 
2.695 ; it is fatal to animals when it fonns only 1 -lOth of the 
air which they breathe. When exposed to almosplieric air, 
it i.s decomposed ; metallic arsenic, mixed with sonio nrse- 
nious acid, is deposited, and wnter^is formed. It is com- 
posed of 3 volumes of hydrogen gas, and 2 of the Mtpoiir of 
arsenic, condensed into *2 volumes, or 


3 atoms of hydrogen • • • • = 3 

2 atoms of arsenic ^ 76 

atomic W’eight , . s=79 

There is also a solid compound of arsenic and Indrogcn ; 
it is obtained by employing arsenic as the negative coii- 
ducjtor, whc.*n water is decomposed by electricity; the hydro- 
gen of the W'ater, instead of being evolved, combines with 
the arsenic, and the compound is detached from the metal 
in brown -coloured Hoeks. It is probably oijrnpti.si'd of 1 
atom of hydrogen = 1 + 1 atom of arsoxiic = 38; its alomif! 
weight is therefore 39. 

Arsenic and chlorine combine to form chloride of arsenic. 
When the metal in powder is thrown into chlorine gas, it 
burns, owing to the rapidity of tho combination ; when 
also a mixture of 1 part of arsenic and 6 parts of piTchlo- 
rido of mercury is distilled, a tJiick, smoking, colouih'^s 
liquid condenses in the receiver; it is veiy volatile, and 
d(»cs not become solid at a low” temperature. If water and 
chloride of arsenic arc mixed, both are dccoin posed, and 
arsenious and muriatic ac*ids are formed. When luxated, 
chloride of arsenic dissolves sulphur and plios]>lionis, but 
they separate on cooling ; it combines with oil of turpentine 
and of olives. Chloride of arsenic is probably comj»ofeed of -- 

3 atoms of chloi ino . • oti X 3 1 08 

2 atoms of arsenic • . 38 x *2 = 76 

atomic weight • . . . =184 

Another method of preparing chloride of .r/scnic is. to put 
I part of arsenious acid and 12 parts of sulpliuru* at*i«l intt» a 
retort, heat the mixture nearly to 21 ‘ 2 ", and then gradually 
add small fragments of fused common salt ; pure cliba ide i^f 
arsenic, w hieh is to be condensed by artificial cold, passws 
over into the receiver. A little water frcqueiUl) c. tines 
over with the chloride toward'S the end of tlie operation, and 
this hydrated chloride does not mix with, but tloats on, tin; 
anhydrous chloride first distilled. 

Arsenic does not appear to unite wifli carbon; it com- 
bines with bromine, iodine, tiuoriiie, Beleniuni, and phos- 
phorus ; hut the resulting compounds are not important. 

Arsenic ami sulphur may he made to combine in four 
dillerent proportions; tw”o of these sulphurels, and the 
more important, (’xi^t in nature, and these only will he 
described at any length. The first is the n.’d sulphurct 
arsenic, commonly called rcti/gar; this is found nati\e in 
several parts of Kurope, and soineliines crystalli/ed. It is 
of a deep-red colour, brittle, easily reduced to powder, iuoilo 
rous, tasteless, and insoluble in water: its s])eeifle gravity is 
about It may 1 x 3 artificially formed by melting a 

mixture of arsenic and sulphur in a coverc^d crucible, or the 
arsenious or arsenic arid nuiy he used. Jii the latter cases, 
sulphurous acid is Ibrined and evolved, owing to the oxygen 
of the acid combining with a portion of the &iil\)hur. In 
close vessels, it sublimes unchanged. It appears to ho 
poisonous, but less so than arsenious acid. It is sometimes 
used as a paint, and is composed of — 

1 atom of sulphur =16 

1 atom of arsenic. -38 

atomic weight , . . . =54 

The second is the yellow siilidmret of arsenic, usunlly 
called orpimeut. This sulphuret is also a natural product, 
occurring rarely crystallizcil : it is commonly eoiupf\»<«Ml (»f 
thill plates, which ore of a very fine yellow- coluur, and 
flexible Uy n considerable degree: its specific gravity is 3. 

It is insidublc in water, and inedorous. Acids do not dis- 
solve it, but nitric acid and chlohni: decompose it. When 
heated in close vessels, it melts, and then sublimes ; when 
heated in the air, it burns with a pale blue flame, and gives 
a w'hiie smoke, and a smell of sulphuro..s acid. It may be 
formed artificially by passing a current of sulphiircttod 
hydrogen gas inU) a solution of arsenious acid. It is sonic- 
times u.scd as a pigment, and is a sesquisulphuret com- 
posed of — 

3 atoms of sulphur , . . . 16x3:- IS 

2 atoms of arsenic • , . . 38X2 = 76 

atomic weigh. t • . . . 124 

The two other sulphurets of arsenic are unimpi>rtant. 

Arsenic and metals in general combine with great taci- 
litv : those which are malleable it renders brillle, and tho.-^c 
which are difficult to melt, it renders fusible. 

The combination of arsenic with potassium niid sixlium 
is attended wuth the disengagement of much heal. Tho 
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rcsulliiiK arseniuruts arc (ltM*<miiu)Sod by watc^-, the potas- 
sium and sodium are oxidized, u liih‘ the hydrogen of the 
water <*onverls the arseiiio into the brown arseniuret of 
hydroLH ii alreatlv notiecd. 

The melallit^ arsoniiiretfi arc not of suflieient importance 
In ivrpiire a more niinuto dcsrriptitni. 

We luivo now to notice the salts that contain the arsenious 
acid, and wliich are ta*nied emsetti/es, 

Arseniie nf ammonia may bt‘ prepared by dissolving 
arsenious acid in solution of ammonia. It cannot be ob- 
Iniiied in a solid form, for by eva|)oration the salt is decoin- 
p«)>ed, aniiuoiiia is evolved, and octahedral crystals arc oh- 
tuined, which arc mere arsenious acid, without a trace of 
ammonia. 

Arsrniffi ofpatush is procured hy <ligesting the acid in a 
solution of the alkali. By evaporation, a saline mass is left, 
hut no crystals of tlie salt an* Ibrmecl. This comiiound is 
employed in tin* preparation of arseiiito of copp(*r, sometimes 
ealh’rl niint'rnl ^rrrn. It is al.M> the Ijasis of the liqnar 
aj'.-Maiiralis of the Ltmtim J^/iannat't^nria. 

nfsoifa is prepared as the la^t lutMitioned, By eva- 
poration, a viscid mass is obtained : and when the evapora- 
tion has been continued till the solution has ac(juin.*d the 
consi.sloiHte of a s}rup, small granular erystals ani obtained 
as it cools. 

Ar\> mtr nf lime iv^iy he readily procured by mixing an 
aiiiieous solution «»f the aeid with lime water; the arsenite 
being nearly iiK'.oUible in water, is preeipilaled in the slate 
of a while powder : it 4-t)ntains water, is solublo in acals, and 
even in some saline solutions. 

AfWffnita (if banjl(*s is a while powder, slightly solubb; in 
water. 


Arsf^nitr nf stroniia is s(»hible in water. 

'I'lie nivtailic aravnitea^ strictly so termed, are not in general 
an iiii port ant class of salts. We shall notice only two «)f 
them. 

Arsonito of oof/pfo\ — 'I’his compound was lirst prepared 
by Selieele, and by hiiii [iropo.sed as a pigiiienl; and it -is 
been long and extensively used as sueli, tinder the name of 
mint ra! ^rcen. It is formed by adding a solution of arseuile 
of polasli to one t)f bipersulphale of tM)pper (blue vitriol). 
By double deL*uiii])Osition, arsenite ol' eopper is formed, and 
is prriMpitalod uf a line given coliaii*. ''riie i-xact composition 
has not been determined; indi'eil, it is probable that more 
tJian one eompouiid may be fornu d, or one may be mixed 
with variable fiuantities ot'hydrntr of eopper. 

Arsenite (\f silver may be made by mixing a solution of 
nitrate of silver with one of arsenite of amimmia, i)olasli, or 
soda. It is of a line yellow' colour; and llui .soluble salts of 
silv<;r, like those of copper, are ocvasionally n.sed to allbrd 
corroborative esidunce in cases of poisoning l»y aiseni<*. 

The arseniittes avo in several cases proseiited to us by 
nature. Thus, in Cornwall, arseniate of iron occurs in small 
gri*en cubic cr\staU, and also several beautiful varieties of 
urseniatt* of copper. Arseniabi of lime, called pbarmucolitc 
liy mineralogists, is soiin.'liuios, lliough rarely, met with. 

The alkaline and earthy arseniattjs are generally procured 
either by direct combination or by double? dcc«»iiiposition ; 
and the metallic, iirsetiiales usually, if not always, by the 
latter method. Wo shall describe the arson iaies in the 
bame order as the arseiiites. 

Arseniate of ammonia , — This salt is ])reparcd by adding 
the alkali to n rather concentrated Kolutioii of the acid, 
until a precipitate appears. If this and the solution be ex- 
]ii)st?d to spontaneous evaporation, large rhombic crystals aro 
olUained. TItest* crystals, when exposed to the air, lose 
1. ... of their base, and arc converteil into Inarseniate of 
ammonia. When subjected to distillation, the arseniate of 
ammonia decomposes as it becomes dry, ammonia, water, 
and^ a/otic gas, arc obtained, and the arsenic is reduced. 

The biarseniate of ammonia may not only bo obtained, 
as above-mentioned, by exposing the neutral salt to tho air, 
hut also by adding acid to it. By slow evaporation, large 
octahedral crystals aro fortncil: when heated, it yields arseni- 
ouH acid, but no ammonia. 

Arseniatf of potash , — It may be procured by saturating 
llio acid with the alkali. ‘ It Ls an uncrystallizeable tleliquos- 
c'Mit masM, and may also he obtained by fusing a mixture of 
^semous m id and hydrate of potash. The arsenious acid 
oxygen trom the doei an post'd W!it»?r, h}drogcri gas 
■BB,! '!i ’ .Old w)inctiiiu*s ii portion of the iirbuniou.s acid 


ri^eniatc (f put.v>h luuy be formed by adding arsenioi 


acid to the neutral arseniate. It is usually prepared by 
heating u mixture of arsenious acid and nitrate of potash. 
The nitric acid yields oxygen to the arseniotis, so as to con- 
vtu’t it into arsenic acid, which uniting with the potash, tbo 
biarseniato is formed. The mass, when dissolved in hot 
w.nter, yields transparent crystals of the salt. The solution 
reddens litinii.s paper, showing the excess of acid. The salt 
suffers no change by exposure to the air: its lasle is cooling 
and saline, somew hat like that of nitrate of potash. It con- 
sists of tw’o atoms of arsenic acid, and one atom of polasli. 
The crystals contain water. 

The arsvniato and biarseniate of soda arc crystallizeiihlc 
salts, hut which do not reciuit*^^ particular notice. The 
earthy arseniates avtj not of ini porta iico. 

Arseniate (f barytes and arseniate of strontia are both 
solublo salts; they are entirely artiticial compounds, and 
applied to no use. Witli respect to the metallic nrsciiiates, 
wc have already stated that the urseniates of iron and copper 
oC4*iir in Cornwall : they may also be formed artificially. 
Tbo arseniate (f silv(‘r is of a brick- red colour, wbilo, as 
already noticoil, the arsenite is yellow. Some u.se is made 
of this 4litfcr('nc(* in processes for detct'tiiig the presence of 
arsenic. Most metallic arseiiiatcs are insoluble in wiiler, 
but dissolved by acids. As to the m‘iH*ral pru]»orties of 
arsenical acids and salts, wo shall merely remark that both 
the acids arc preei]>italed yellow by sulpburetti*d b)drog(‘ii ; 
the iirstmifes are precipitated yellow by the salts of siher, 
and green by those of copper; while the arseiiiatcs aro 
thrown down red by the silver salts, and blue by the cop- 
per ones. 

AKSENKJ, DETECTION OE. Of all substances, 
arsenic is that w bicli has most rrecjuontly occasioned death 
by poisoning, both by at'cidciit and design : we shall there- 
fore brielly slate the methods of ascertaining its ])roscrice. 

Supposing a w'liite powder have bijen found under siis- 
pii'ious circiiinslances, the? [iroecss to which it is t«i be aub- 
jeeted is that of reduction to the metallit? state and siihlima- 
tion, and for this purpose we employ a htiiall glass tube, a spirit 
lamp and black Ilux, or fresh burnt and pow'dered iduircoal. 
I’lie lube should be thin, elosed at one end, about onedourlh 
of an inch in diameter, and three to four inelu;s long; those 
know n by the name of test tubes answer the pijrpo.se ex- 
tremely widl. Black tiux is a mixiuni of charcoal and 
carbonate of potash, prepared by dcllagratiiig two parts ot' 
bilartrate of potash and ont? jiart of nitrate in a crucible. It 
is to be povvd< n?d, and ininifidialel y put into a well-stopped 
})<»ltle to prevent its tic<iuiring moisture from the air; tlie 
charcoal which it contains is derived from the di'coinposi 
tion of the tartaric acid, and the potash from that of the 
bitartrate and nitrate. Mix a small portion, a grain or 
two, or even less, of the siispei^ted powdiT w ith twit e its 
quantify of the black Ilux, and convey the mixlun? to the 
bottom of the tube by means of a trough of smooth writing 
paper, taking care that none remain iidbcring to the sides 
of the tube. But a paper plug loosely into the tube, and 
tw'ist a piece of pap<»r round the upptii* end of it, to serve as 
a handle ; then expose the mixture to the Ikiint? of the 
spirit lump. The potash of the Ilux retains the arsenious 
acid until it is sutliciently heated to decomposed by the 
eliarcoal. If the quantity of arsenious acid be extremely 
small, then it is better to drop it info the tube, and to let 
fall a little powdered charcoal upon it. In a very short time 
the charcoal combining with the oxygen of the arsemious 
acid, the reduced metal vises in vapour, and condenses in 
the iip))cr and cool part of the tube ; it has a metallic ap- 
pearance, and is of a brilliant thirk steel-grey colour. 

Although this oilbct may be regarded as evidence of the 
pre.sence of arsenic. Dr. Turner has improved upon it by 
showing that the metal may he easily rc-conv€»rtcd to arso- 
nious acid, and exhibit the characteristic form and ]iropcrtic8 
of that substance, although its weight may not exceed one- 
hundredth of a grain. This change is effected by holding 
that part of the tube which contains the arsenic about three- 
fourths of an inch above a very small llarnc of the spirit 
lamp; the metal again gublimcs, re-combines with the 
oxygon of the air in tho tube, and tvell-deflucd crystals of 
arsenious acid aro formed. 

If no solid arsenious acid should be found, but is sus- 
pected to exist in solution, either in the food or in the con- 
tents of the stomach, then a solution of sulphureltod hydro- 
gt'ii should bo add(;d to*tlie siispcctial fluid, or a current of 
tin* mis sbuiilil bo pa>i^cd into it. This gas is very easily pro- 
cured by bcutiiig powdcix'd ssulphurct uf antimony and 
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muriatic acid in a fla?sk furnished ^vith a bent lube ; or «ul- 
pluiret of iron may he formed hy mcltinr^ in a rnu ihlc a 
mixture of equal wciKiits of sulphur and iron filinj^s ; this 
s\dphurot may be decomposed by diluted suljihuric acid, 
without hcatinji the mixture. Hy lh(^ action of sulpliundlcfl 
liydroi'tui on the arsenious acid a yellow solution is first 
foruK.’d, and hy lic^at, or after exposure to the air, the 
excess of sulphuretted hydro{3::‘n is *rot rid of, a ml yellow 
sulphuret of arsenic is thrown down ; this is to ho collected, 
dried, heated in the tube witli black Ilux, and luotallic 
arsenic will sublime, os already described. The same Iroat- 
raent may be !id«»pted with any substance which may lie 
suspected to be either yellow or red sulpliiirc?t of arsenic (or- 
jiinient or rcal^arl, supposing them to have occasioned poi- 
soning. 

If the suspe< ted litjnid be toh'rably free from colour, then 
various lluifl t(‘sts may be used to ])rove the pri»sem*e of 
arsenic pre\ions to the process of reduction just <h?scribe<l ; 
many of tlve'.o tests have been proposed, hut there are two 
only wliich require particular iiuiiet;; these are the ammo- 
niiiret of copper and the unimoniuret of silver. Tlie former 

i»repanMl by adding a solution of hi]M‘rsulphatc of copper 
(blue vitriol) to one of ammonia, luvavly as long as the alkali 
continues to re dis.sohii the oxale of copper at first pn'cipi- 
tated ; this coiiqioiiml is of a well-known a7.ur<*d>Uic colour, 
and when mixed with a S(dution of arson ions acid, a greem 
prtMMpitate is formed, which is avsenite of co]>por. It is to 
he (»l»s<*rved that ars(Uiious acid, added l<» a solutionofhiper- 
'•ulphale of copper, occa'^ioiis no preeipitatc: it is requisil** 
cither that the arsenious :u‘id should ho eoiubined with an 
alkali, or the oxide of <‘opper with ammonia, ami the use of 
the latter, w’hicli is in fact the aiiiinoniuret of C(tppcr, is pro- 
bably the best process. 

i\muKiniiir(*t of silver is prepared by adding a pretty 
strmig .siilulii>ii of nitrate of silver to a solution of ammonia, 
taking care tliat tho ainmonia is hut slightly in excess; 
this aniMioniiirel is colunrh'ss, and when acbled to a solution . 
of arsenious aci«i in water, a yellow* proeijutate is formed, | 
w’hi(di is ar.s(*nite of silver, and which becomes daik brown 
by ex]>osurc to light. 

In the above methods oi using sulphuret t<*d Indrogcii and 
the (*^^p|)cr and siUer tests, hut little amhiguitv can arise. 
It is, ho^^e^er, well known that the salts of cadniiuui gi\-e ii 
yellow* pret’ipitale with Milpluirctted h\tln)gi*n; luil thesi? 
can scarcely he ctuifonnded with or niistaUen tor a mere 
af|ueons soluti«»n of arsimnuis acid. The .inimouiurcl of cop- 
per will also turn gri'cu wdicn added t<» a yellow solution oj' 
most suh.'-l aiic.es ; there are, howe\er, hut i’cw Ijodies whi<di, | 
wduui merely dissohed in water, w’ill give a greim pre- 
cipilattj willi this test; the sih«M* te.st may, under pe«*uliar 
cireumst.'iiices, give a precipitate with inuhutic aciil and 
muriatic salts; this, however, is c()lovirl(‘Ss, and insoluhle in 
nitric aei<i. If, thcivbirc, any cliloride of silver should have 
been throw n dowui with the arscnite, so as 1o mask the pro- 
pert ies of t be latter by diluting its yellow* lint, add nitric 
acid to the suspected mixture of chloride and arson ile of 
silver; the fonuer will remain unacted iq)on,wliile the latter 
will be dissolved, and may, by tin* cautions addition of am- 
monia to the nitric, solution, be prccipitaU?d of its charac 
leristic yidlow colour. 

It is to be understood that the ar.smiite of c<»pper siiid of 
.silver, obtained in the ahovc-meiitioned experiments, may, 
after drying, be reduced hy the black lIux in the mode 
already described. 

It is to bo observed that sulphuretted liydrogou does not 
precipitate arsenious acid when it is dissolved in alkali, as 
potash or soda; but on adding a little acetic m;id, so as t ^ 
saturate or supciaalurale the alkali, precipitation r<.*adily 
occurs. 

Arsenic acid and arseniates Imve been hut rarely takiui 
either hy ac.cident or design : sulphuretted hydrogen throws 
flown from a solution of tlie former yellow sulphuret of 
arsenic, as with aisenious acid; but with ammoniuret of 
silver it gives u peculiar reddish precipitate of arseniate of 
silver, whirli mav he reduced in the tube already mentioned, 
by means of black Ilux. The hiar.-.cniates give imme- 
diately arseuiate of silver on the addition t>f tlie ammoniuret 
of silver; hut the neutral arseniates ivciuirc a little aectic 
acid to prodiUM^ tlii.s cIVect. 

ARSHNIC, MEDICAL USES OF. As metallic m- 

- has lit) eifoct up«»n the human system, we will ciinline 
our observations to lUe employment and nunl.- of action of 
the while oxide or ar.-seiiious acid, and it-; « ompouud, the 


arsenite of ])ot{isli. The characters of arsenious acid have 
be«ui given above, hut one reniarkablo cirrum.stuncc i-'.n- 
nected with these rcfiuires to he noticed here: tlu* degree 
of solubility dtquMMls on t}ie<h*give (t(‘ transparemey or opa- 
city of the speeiineii or portion empbned. For example. 
lOUO parts of boilmg water dissolve 97 parts of the tratis- 
p:»n*iit acid, retaining only 18 jiarts w hen coJd : l)Ut an 
efpial quantity oi watc'i* will dissoKe 1 1 o parts of the o])aqU(.^ 
variety, and retain ‘J'J jiarls when eold, Ibo reclaming parts 
being prcnipilated. It is manilest, llienfon*, tliat tiie 
strength of a solution iiiiist vary with the kind of specimen 
employed. 

The precise character of the laste of white arsenic is a 
matl(‘r of dispute ; it is gmierally said to he in*rijl and corro- 
sive, follow'd! by an impression of sweetness ; hut Dr. (bn* 
don states, that it is nt fint always sweet, but iifu-rward.s 
somewhat acid. (Gordon, Dix.^prt. hnnf^. dr /Irf^rntcn^ 
Edinb. 1814, ]i. 9 ; Kdhihur^h Metlical and i<vrf^icul Jnur- 

md, vol. \i. p. l.Tl.) 

The white oxide of arsenic being so often employed for 
the desiruelioii of hum.iti life, u dread of it exists nc>t 
only among the unprofessional part of the eominunitv , but 
even among medical men, wliicti lias caused it to lie K*ss 
tried, and its modes of action lesR studied, than most other 
medicimil agents of the Maivria Mcdirti, That it labours 
under a most unjust opprobriuin cannot bi'di ubted. for it is 
not so ])oisonoiis as many other articles frequently usi‘d, 
such as prussic acid and stryolinin, while its nirativt* influ- 
cnci! is (‘ortaiidy very grea{. If a small quantity, snob as 
..’ijtli or y ,tli of a grain be swallowed, in about a (|u:irt<*r ofan 
hour till? individual experiences an agnasilile sensation of 
<*oinf«)rt and warmth ulmul the stomach, which gradually 
exlemls itself ewer this whob* of llif‘ abdomen. Tiie appc titl; 
and thirst aiv iimderafely increased, the seeretuai of uune 
becomes more tibimdanl, and Die evac nations fnuii the in- 
testines olleii mon? frcijneiit, and of a pn!|)\ (ir p!ipp\ dni- 
r:n*t(?r. From the in1e>linal eanal the peculiar a< lion pro- 
pagates itself over the whole ^^stcm. The heat of ll 
surlaci' is ungriK'nIed, and the increased teni]>i.ralure is 
experieined particularly about the liirchcad and iwebrows, 
and till' skin is bedewed with ii breathing pi.‘r>piiation. 
At the same lime an inereascil strength and freqviemw of 
pulse is fell. 'I'lie whole muscular sysliati acquires eniTgx 
and elasticity ; llu* in\oiimlar> muscles esjiccially bomri.i- 
more powerful and vigorous in their aefion; (he respiration 
is gently acceleratctl. The nervous si stein parlaUi's of fin* 
impulse eoinmunicat(*<] to the frame, and th<* spirit^ as wel 
as tin' eourage of the indi\ i«lual ri^c, li\t lincss and regn 
larily clvaraeteri/.ing the wlioh* functions of the swtiuu. 

That the white oxiilc oi' arsiiui<*- is a umic, thcndorc, is 
sullicieiit ly clear : and that it.-, employment in siK-h do-^cs as 
w*e liavc statc'd is not only safe lait beneficial, ma\ he sali^, 
factorily proNcil. Not only arc old worn-out hor.-cs cndt)wcfl 
with new vigour, improved ajipetile, iie. hy its list*, hut 
jiigeons to which this article is given show* gn aier ripinUitc 
ami liveliness than i>lhiM*s without it; and m Upper Stiria 
tlu? peasantry use it as a seasoning w ilh many ai iidevof 
f«n>d, such as cheese. 

It will not, we trust, he supposed (hat. by’ bringing for 
w ard those facts and statements, we desire to lead any one 
to make a hasty or inconsiderate use of this Mry poweiful 
agent. AVe unlv wish to show' (hat iniu-h jirejndice exi.Nls 
against it, in order (hat, when cinannslaiices seem (orcrjiiire 
ils usi‘, mc«lical men may nut be ilcterred iV -m employing 
it, fnini ignoraneo of its ijualities, nor have (o encounter un- 
necessary dilljeultie.s from the objections of otiuirs. Tliat 
oxide of arsenic may accumulate in the system, or may g.» o 
rise to slow' poisoning, enn not he questioned; hut if exlii- 
hited in appropriate eases, (he morbid state of the system 
seems to act as an antidote to it, just as it aels as an anti- 
dote to the disease, health being the result of their neu- 
tralizing power. Every medical practitioner know's w'hal 
large doses of opium may be given with safety and bene lit 
in tetanus and some other diseases: it has been stated, 
under Antimony, that very large doses of tartrite of anti- 
niony e;ui I»* borne in iH^rtaiii states of the system : and 
ill the West Indies, during the st-ate of insensibility follow- 
ing the bite of a snake called the roluher eight 

grains of the white oxah; of arseuie i\nd eighty drop*, ..f 
tincture uf <»pinin have been given in the cinirvc nf f.ur 
honr>, that i urn* grain e\ery half Inuir, vvitli the h. 

I ellect. (Sec l^qxr hy Mr. Ireluml, in xl/ct/du ( V/// . 

\ \-»l. ii. p. 
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White oxide of arsenic is not often given in llie solid 
form, nor, owing to iU variable solubility, is tho solution 
fVeqiiently employed ; tho form most generally chosen is 
that of its (Nonhimition with potass, or arsenilo of potass; 
which is the basis of the liquor arscnicalis of the London 
l^harmacopcciti, in the preparation of whiirh the iiuantity c)f 
potass is scarcely sulticient to saturate the whole of the acid, 
some of which must consequently remain free in solution, 
or be deposited. Before the regular introduction of this 
into medical practice, it had long been employed in Lincolii- 
sliiro for the cure of iiitornhltents, under the name of tlie 
Tas'tfdess A^iie Drops ; and from having boon in I rod need 
into practice by Dr. Fowler, it is frequently called Fowlers 
Solution. It is never given in larger quantity iliaii three 
ov ftve drops, ami should always he taken about half an 
hour after a meal, to prevent it coming into direct or imme- 
diate contact with tho inner coat of the stomac-h. 

Being considered eminently an anti-periodic [see Ac UK, 
vol. i. p. |, it has been used in most diseases which par- 
take of a periodic character; the chief of these wc shall liore 
notice, along with two or three others not possessed of a 
periodic character. It is most fnu|uently employed in inter- 
mittent fevers : the greatest advantage is derived from it 
ill the tertian and quartan forms, the (luotidiun often resist- 
ing this and all other reinedic's. Its neneficial otfecls may 
be increased by giving calomel first; canchona hark may he 
given also during the em\)loyment of arsenical medicines, 
hut it should rather he alternated Nvith them than given 
at the same time ; certainly they should not be given in the 
same formula or prescription, though, if the patient he very 
weak, other tonics may be given al»>ng with them. Opium 
is sometimes advantageously given along with them, but it 
should he employed in very small (puiitity. 

It has sometimes been gi\en in remittents, which ap- 
]>roaclied nearly to the character of interiiiittents. 

In rheumatie i*ast*s it has beiui used, and is most succt'ss- 
ful when the pains are markedly [wriodie, or true to a parti- 
cular hour ill their return. It is equally applicable whether 
these be general or local, as in some rheumatic aifectiuns of 
tho eye. (See Travers On Discuses of the Kye.) In no- 
dosities of the bones from rhemnaiism it is also very valu- 
able. 

In some affe<*lions, more especially of tlu‘ nervous system, 
such as Uc iiulourefu\ andothf'r neuralgic pains, it is useful. 
In cardial fjcia, or heartburn, when chronic, if combined with 
hidladonna, it often affords speedy and lasting relief. It 
has sometimes hcmi advantageously einjdoyed in ho<iping- 
cough, angina pectoris, epilepsy, and chorea, when tonics 
were required. In some chronic nervous ullections of the 
mental faculties it has been huind useful, such us midan- 
cholia and hypochondriasis. And in hydrophobia, tetanus, 
and the bites of serpents, it is certainly mure valuable than 
any other means we are acquainted with. 

ill **ancer it has been emplo)ed both internally and ex- 
ternally ; the form generally used in the latter way is the 
julte urseniciile, hut it is not free from danger, and n*(|uires 
groat caution. Its internal employment has bei'ii int)stly in 
l ases where it depends upon constitutional ratlu?r than local 
causes ; hut if hectic fever he present, it will do more harm 
tlian good. It seems U) he of more service in cancer of the 
lip and face than in affections of the glands, as the inaniinic 
or testifies. In cutaneous diseases, .such as lepra and ele- 
plianliairis, it is often serviceable, and its beneficial action 
may he increased by giving liquor potasses along with it. 

Wo liold that the previous failure of other and more com- 
mon remedies is a sufticieiit justification of the (Miiployineiit, 
with due caution, of arsenic in any of these diseases. 

In case of an ovor-dose, or of intentional poisoning by 
arsenic, it is pr4)pcr that we should indicate an antidote, and 
point out the nusle of treating such a casualty. Both these 
are diHicult. First then, in the case of a substance so 
sparingly soluble, we cannot sec how the stomach-pump is 
likely lobe of service ; more especially as tho white oxide 
either adluTos firmly to the inner coat of tho stomach, or 
gets imbedded in its substance. A more rational plan is 
to give a large quantity of linio-w'ater, cold, as the arsenite 
of lime is almost insoluble, and iioarly inert. After that-, an 
emetic ol sulphate of zinc (3 i in a pint of distilled >vatiM*); 
then copious draughts of oil (castor oil if possible) or milk. 
After which the case must he treated on general prin- 
ciples. [St'e Antiootks, Poisons.] 

ARSENICAL MINERALS. Those minerals in which 
ar»enic acts the part of the electro-negative cloniciit may be 


considered as forming a mincralogical fiimily or clas8> ac- 
cording to the new chemical arrangement of Berzelius. 
This family comprehends four genera, a tabular view of the 
principal spessies of each of which is here given : — 

First genus. 

Species. Metallic, or native arsenic. 

Second genus (metallic arsenurets). 

First species. Octahedral cohalt pyrites : speiskobalt of the 
Germans. 

Second species, lloxahedral cohalt pyrites : kobaltglanz. 
I'hird species. C'oppor nickel : arsenuret of nickel : pris- 
matic nickel pyrites. 

Fourth species. Arsenical silver : uctaluidral antimony of 
Jameson : silberspeisglauz of lluusmann : 
anlimoniul silver of Phillips. 

Fifth species. Arsenuret of bismuth. 

Sixth species. Axotomous arsenical pyrites (Mohs). 
Seventh .species. Prismatic arsenieul p> rites (Mohs) 
inispickel (Phillips) : arsenikUies. 

Third genus. 

Species. White arsenic, or arsenious acid. 

Fourth genus (compounds of arsenic acid). 

First species. Pharriiacolile : arsciiiute of lime. 

Sei’ond species. Cobalt bloom. 

Third spe<‘ies. Nickel oclire. 

Fourth series. Sooroditc : martial arseniate of copper from 
Cornwall. 

Fifth sj»ccios. Olivciiitc : of this there are two species, the 
ontj crysliillized in the right, the other in tho 
ohli(iue, prismatic sy.stem. 

Sixth species. Euchlorc mic‘-a (Mohs) : rhomboliedral arso- 
niate of copper (Phillips) : kiipfcrglimmer. 
Seventh species. Cube ore : hexalicdral liricoiiile ; arse- 
niate of iron. 

Eighth species. Rliombohedral lead .spar. 

in addition to tho minerals classed in the above genera, 
several other substances contain arsenic, acting, liowever, as 
the electro positive element ; consecjuenlly such compounds 
do not obtain a place here : of these there arc hut two parti- 
cularly worthy of our attention, namely, orpinient and 
realgar, Imth of which arc sulpliurets of arsenic in definilo, 
but dillbrciit proportions. These niiiieralft, a more parti- 
cular description of w'lii<*h will he fuuiid in their proper 
place, are obtained of great purity from China and i’ersiak 
and afi'urd a \aliiahlc and bcauliful pigment. 

The geological position of arsenical minerals is confined 
to primitive districts, where they occur in metalliferou.s 
veins, usually associated with metallic sulpliurets, to which 
tluj arsenurets have considerable analogy. The only genus 
whii'h has been found in any quantity is the second, (he 
most abundant species of which are the arsenurets of cohalt, 
nickel, and iron, which are found both in veins and beds. 
The foiirlli genus appears to ow^e its origin to the aetion of 
the atmosphere on the arsenurets ; they occur frequently in 
union with the pliospliates, W'ilh which they are isumor- 
phous ; consequently the phosphori<i acid is frequently more 
or h'ss replaced by the ar.seni«*, or the reverse. 

Tho arsenic contained in any mineral may, in general, be 
readily detected by the hlow^-pipc, owing to tlie charac- 
teristic odour of the vapour of metallic arsenic. In per- 
Ihrming tliis operation it is necessary to be careful to siibnitl 
the niinenil to the interior or deoxidizing liamc, or, in order 
to ensure the reduction of the metal more completely, it is 
advisable to add a small (piaiitity of the powder of charcoal ; 
this reduction to the metallic state is essential, for it is the 
vapour not of the white, hut only of the metallic arsenic, 
which possesses the peculiar smell of garlic. If the minoral 
be from its colour suspected to be orpiment or realgar, it 
must he mixed with a Ktiiall quantity of black fiux in a 
glass matrass and heated in the llamc of a spirit lamp, by 
whi<*li the arsenic will be liberated, and a sulphuret of 
potassium formed. 

Native arsenic is usually found in veins, accompanied by 
sulphur and sulpliurets ; it occurs massive, also in reticu- 
lated and stalactitic shapes, and of a curved lamellar com- 
position, exceedingly like the layers of an onion. When 
fractured, the new surface presents a metallic lustre and a 
tin- white colour, which, how^ever, soon tarnishes, becoming 
aveiy dark gray. It is brittle, has the specific gravity 
5. 76(i, and. its hardness is 3.5. 

According to Mohs, it is frcmiently met w'ith in tho 
mines of Annaborg, Schneeberg, Marienberg, and Freiberg 
in Saxony; at Joachimsthale in Bohemia, at Andreosberg 
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in the Harz, in the Black Fort?st, in Alsace, at Allemont in 
Daiipliiny, at Kongsberf^ in Norway, at Kapnik in Tran- 
sylvania, and in beds at Oruwitza in the Bannat ofTenics- 
war. 

I'he second genus presents us with a very valuable scries 
of minerals, owing to properties of the metals with w hich 
llie arsenic is combined. The first throe species will be 
described under the heads of Con alt Pvrites and Copper 
Nickel. The arsenical silver, which constitutes the fourth 
species, has not been sulIioiontJy investigated. Professor 
Ilausniann considers it as a more or less intimate mixture 
of prismatic, arsenical pyrites with ant inioniul rjilver, a com- 
pound, ae<iording to Kiaproth, of IG to ‘2-1 parts of antiiiioMy 
and 84 to 76 of silver. The same chemist slates UG paits 
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Many mineralogists, on the other hand, considm* the 
antiiUDuial and the arsenical silver varieties of the same 
species. The first of these occurs in crystals and in granular 
masses ; the latter possesses a curved lamellar composition 
of thin crystalline plates, Tlu'y both readily tarnish, and 
assume a dark gray colour. The specific gravity has >»een 
slated by Haiiy at 9.44G, by Klaproth at The anti- 

int)niul Sliver is found in veins at Altwolfacli in Kurstenberg, 
and at Andreasberg in the Harz ; tlie arsenical in various 
mines in the Harz, at Guadalcanal in Spain, and also in 
Ilerland mine, Coniw^all, &c. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention that this mineral, when found in suHicient ([uun- 
lily, is highly valuable for metallurgic purposes. 

Axotomuiis arsenical pyrites is a compound of arsenic, 
and iron, occurring in beds of prismatic iron, and also in 
))riinitive mountains, aecompauied by cobalt and ni<‘ki*l, at 
iSchladning in Slyria. Its specific gravity is 7.‘22.S. 

l^rismatie arse ideal pyrites, described l)y some mine- 
ralogists under the name of inispiclvLd, is composetl, accord- 
ing to the analysis of Sironieyer, of 

Iron .‘IG.tJl 

Arsenic . , • • 4 2.88 

Sulphur . . , . ‘21.08 

Berztdius considers it to be a defiiiite chemical compound, 
expressed by the following formula: — • 

(FcS*-f 

on the supposition that the atomic weight of arsenic is iS7’7, 
and in bis own notation. 

This mineral possesses a tin-white colour and a metallic 
lustre. The specific gravity is 6.127, and its hardness G. 
It occurs massive, and also crystallized in the system of the 
right rhombic prism ; crystals are seen in many modifications 
of this system; they admit of cleavage in plant‘s parallid to 
the faces of a prism, whose angles are 1 II'^ 12' and (18^ 18', 
which may, tlujrefere, he considered as the fundamental lonn. 

This mineral is found <*oiiimonly in most of the localities 
of arstmical minerals, associated with ores of silvm*, lead, 
and tin, both in veins ami beds. It is a product of almost 
every mine of Cornwall, as well as those of Saxony, &:c. 
Some specimens contain silver, of which the principal are 
found at Braunsdorf near Freiberg, in veins of (piariz, 
traversing mica-slate. 

White arsenic, w'hiidi constitutes the third genus, is 
found crystallized in octahedrons, and also in botryoidal and 
stalactitic forms, frequently pulverulent. It occurs in me- 
tallic veins, and probably is the product of thi? decom po- 
sition of other minerals. The luslrti is vitreous, and cclmu* 
white, w’ith a slight degree of transparency. Its spi.-cilic 
gravity is 3.G98. It is readily rccognis(‘d liy its lichaviour 
in the hlow-pipo : if alom?, being volatilized; if mi charcoal, 
being volatilized wiMi the production of the garlic odour. 

The general characters of I he fourtli gemus have already 
been given; the species wdll be described in their alpha- 
betical order. 

AKSE'NIUS, the son of Micliael Apostolius, a Greek 
man of letters of the fifteenth ccntury» who, being exiled 
from Greece, lied to Italy, where he enjoyed for some liim* 
the patronage of Cardinal Bcssarioii. Having lost his 
favour, , he went to Crete, and gained his liveliliood as w 
transcriber of manuscripts. Arsenins was born in that island 
towards the close of the fi fteenth century. Ho 1 ived at Rome 
in the ponti Acute of Leo X., who made him arelihishop of 
Malvasia, or Monembasia, a town on the eastern coast of tho 


Morea, not vei 7 far from the pru.nontory of St: Angela. He 
published a collection of C«r(?ek apophthegms of remarkable 
men. {Pra*vlara Dicta Phihsojihorumn Jmperaforum^ ac 
PotUarum^ ab Arsrnin Monemhutiiu* Arvhicpio'tipo njUccia. 
Rom. l:V2.'l. Calliergi.) Ho also published S<*hulia on the 
fir^t seven plajs of Euripides, token partly from Moseho- 
pulus, Lasearis, and Thomas Mugisler— partly from earlior 
sources. Veiict. lod l. This work was de<licated to l*<>pe 
Paul III., whose friendship he possessetl. The dates ol‘ his 
birth and death do not appear to be known, riaviiiii: become 
a member of the Roman, he was oxcommunicaied by the 
Greek, eliureh, and his credulous countrymen l>elievcd' that 
his dead liody was taken possession of and animated bv a 
demon. [Fabric. BibL fj/*., vol. i.,p. G55, 6 ; vol. x., p. 222 and 
491, &e. See Bayle also.] 

ARSI'NOE, a daughter of Ploloiny I.» sou of I.agus, 
king of Egypt, and of Borenic-e, was married to Lv.'.nna- 
chus, king of Tliracc, then so far advanced in years tlV.it his 
eldest son, Agallioclcs, had already espoused Lysaiidi a, tho 
lialf sister of Arsinoc. This marriage was by no means a 
source of happiness to Lvsiuiachus. Arsiiua", loaring lest 
her children should heoxpuscil to the violence of Agathoelos 
on the (loath of her husband, prevailed ou him to consent 
to tho dc.'ilh of Agathocles, and l.ysiiuachus thund himself 
involved in war with Seleucus in conscqmMict; (if this atro- 
cious proceeding. Oiiii report was, that Arainoe caused 
Agathoclc‘s to he put to death, because be bad decliiu.il her 
proposals. (Pausan. i. 10. Justin, xvii. 1.) I.ysiuuuhus 
fell ill battle in Asia, and his kingdom of Macedonia was 
taken possession of by Seleucus. Seven months aflervvards 
Seleucus was assassinated by Ptolemy Cevaunus, the elder 
hrotlun* of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who also lrcaclu'rouH.ly put 
to ileatli tlie two children of his half-sister, Arsiuoe, afUT he 
luiil inveigled licr into a marriagii with him. Tlu*ir molhm* 
he baiu>iieil to the island of Saiunlhraee. (Justin, xxiv. :t.) 
So far is Justin’s story. Arsiuot* wouhl ap]»car to have 
remained at Sauioilirace till she was summoiuMl to K!j>pt, 
to hccoiiie the seciuul wife of her lirother, Ptolemy II. Plu- 
adelpliiis, king of that country, who reigned from n.c. 2^4 
to 24G. 'riiis was the first example of an iinuaturid cu^-totn 
which prevailed among ilu? (inndt kings of Kgvpt, ihe 
irigiii of which it is dillicult to ac(‘ount fur. Tlioiiuli Ar-i- 
not; uas now far advanced in years, she wa.s much htdoved 




fltrit. Muii, GolcL] 

by her brother, and he called one of the districts of Egypt 
by her name. The architect Dinocrates was employ«‘d by 
Ptolemy to erect a tmiiple to her honour, and he intended 
it .•'liould hi? arched with loadstones, so that her statue, madu 
of iron, might have the appi^aranee of bc?ing .su.spended in 
the air. The dealli of the archit4?ct prcventcil i!s iMuiiple- 
tion. We Ihu.s find that the Mohammedans of Medina 
wi?i*e not the first to vn horn lliis strange idea had occurred. 

< I’lin. xxxiv. J I.) 

Strabo tx. 4G0) attributes to thi.s Arsinuc the founding of 
a city called by her own name cm tho hanks of the Acheloiis, 
in .'Etolia. (See Stcjih. Byzani.) This tact, if true, will 
lend to confirm the opinion of the Arsinoe, the wife of I.ysi- 
machus, being afterwards the wife of Ptolemy Philadelphxis ; 
tlu! strange ailvenlures of her lifi?, and the confusion in this 
period of history, render it very difilcult to believe all the 
history of Arsinoe, as it is given by the' various authorities. 

A statue of Arsinoe existed at Athens in the time if Pau- 
sanias (i. 8). The beautiful medal of Arsinoe, which we 
have given, with a cornucopia on the rovers , confirms what 
Athemeiis says (\i. chap. J.'O, ‘that the kind of eyp or 
drinking v(?ssel called Rhuton ipvTvy) was first devised by 
l*tolemy Pliiladelphiis ns an ornament for the statues of 
Arsinoi! ; which had in the left hand a cup of tliis kind 
filled with tho fruits of the earth, hy which was indicated 
that this horn is more fertile than that of Amaltluea.’ 

ARSINOE, a daughter of Lvsimachus, king of Thrace?, 
was the first wife of Ptolemy Phihidelphus (according to 
the opinion of some critics), by whom she bud three children, 
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PtoleiTiy, T-^ysiinaclius, and Berenice. But it wonld appear 
from Paiisanias (i 7) that this Arsinoe was the second wife. 
Suspecting that >lio was plotting against his life, Ptolcinv 
banished her toCojitos. or some city of theTlicbais. (Schol. 
Theocr. xvii. 12^.) It is probable that she escaped and Hod 
to (pyrene, whore she was received w’ith much kindness by 
its king, Magas» who was the half- brother of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus. Slagas inarried her, and adopted her danghtcr, 
Berenice. To put an end to the quarrel existing between 
Ptolemy and liimsclf, they agreeil that Berenice s!io\ild 
marry the son of PtoU:my, w'howas, as far as W(^ can under- 
stand the confused statement of Justin, her ow!i brother; 
but the death of Magas put an end to the negotiations, and 
her mother gave her in marriage to Demetrius, son of De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, wlioru slie summoned from Mucctlonia 
for this purjjose. Demetrius, on his arrival, according to 
Justin, gave his aHecti<»ns to Arsinoih instead of her daughter, 
which led to his assassination, and the marriage of Berenice 
and f*ri»lc'iny III., by which the kingdoms of C’M*ene an<l 
Kgypt were again vinited, (See Justin, xxvi. d.) There is 
great ditliculty in idimtllying this Arsinoih and much dif- 
ference of opinion on the subject. (See Schlusser, Th, ii. 
Al>lh. i. ) 

ARSINOE, daughter of Ptolemy 111. Euergelos, was 
niairi(vl to her brolher, l*toleiny IV. IMiilopalor ; she is 
c;dh»d Eurydice l>y Justin, and the (dcupatra of Livy 
(\xvii. 4.) seeni'^ to be no other than Arbiiioi*. She was 
presi-nt at the bailie of llbapliia, a city lud far from CJa/a 
in Palestine, fought between hiT busbaiul and Antiochus 
the Clreat, li. c, 217, and is said to have contributoil iml a 
little to gain the victory. L*^^'*'* Axtiociius.] l^oUniy 
afterwards, .sc'diiced bv the charms of Agatlux-lcn, ordenvl 
Arsinoc to bt‘ pul It) dealli. (Justin, xxx. 1. P«4yl). xv. d.?.) 

ARSl'NOE, tli(' name of a eity in E‘^v j)1. at the Inxid of 
the western branch of the Red Sea, and near the termina- 
tion of the eanal vvliicli unites llie R('d Sea and the eastern 
hrancli of the Nile; its nanii*, which was tlerived from 
Arswioe the w’ite of Ptolemy Philadelphus, appears to have 
been afterwards ehanged to Chsipalris, The modern site 
of Suez must correspond pretty nearly to that of Arsiiiuti. 
(Strabo, XV i. 

Ar.-iinoc was also the naiu'* of a nni)U‘, nr one of the 
antient provincial ilivi.dons oT Egypt which corresponds to 
the modern F.vior.vi. Tliis pnivince, and the chief town in 
it, thrived thoir name from the Arsinni* jusl mentioned. 
Tile old name of the town was the ‘C/ity of Crocodilcs,M,Uis 
animal licing liigldy revenuiocd then*, as we Icani frhm 
Strabti, an eye vvUiic.ss (p. SI I). 

Arsinots a name given by Plolemy Pliiladelpbus, in 
li(Ui<'ur of bis vvdi;, to I’alara in J.ytaa, alter he Jiad n*- 
paired that city : but llie idd name scton prev ailed, and the 
new one was di-nsed. (Strain), p. thifi.) 

Two cities in the island of (-ypvus wore also called 
Arsiiioe. (Set? the article Arshtne in Stephan. Byzanl.) 

The name Ar.-iiu)ii t)ceiirs in Egyptian Phonetic cbaraett*rs 
at (bill, Etlfii, and Dakke. 

ThtJ fact of so many places being called by this iiamt?, 
taken in connexion with the mt'dals (4* the first Arsiiioi\ 
helps to fill lip the blanks in the bislory t»r this ])eiiotl. 

Arsis («ir'^n'»c, elevatitin) is a technical tt'rm in antit'iit 
music ami antient nielries. In the latter it denotes that 
elevation (if the voice which wo now call metrical accentua- 
tion ; hut w hether it consists in a higher musical note, a 
greabn* volume, or greater duration of sound, or ratlicr, 
perhaps, in all the three eombined, is matter of dispute. 
The musician is said to have struck tlu; ground with Ijis 
foot to mark the ar.sis, ami hence the Latin tc'im irJt(s 
(slroke) has been used in the same sense. The arsis is 
optiosed to the thesis {O'-rruj) or depri'.ssioii of the voice?, the 
piicise meaning of which is of course subject to the same 
ambiguiiy. The order in which the ar.sis and thesis recur, 
constitutes the law of any verse or metre. It must be re- 
c«)Uccled, however, tliut although only two terms are nsf?il, 
yd olio arsis may lie more energetic than another, one thesis 
wc*aker than anollier. Thus in the ordinary iambic inea- 
Miro of six feel, there ;ire six places marked by the arsis, 
vi/.., every evi-M sv liable, the second, fiUirtb, 8cc. ; but the 
stronger arsis ntiaclies itself to the second, sixth, and tent b. 
Tlie Latin w riters on metrics necordingly called the verse 
we are speaking of Mxlbld (senarius), while the (Jrecks 
applied to it the name of a triple metre (trimeter), the 
former including every arsis, the latter only those which 
are more marked. 


Bonilcy, following the Greek princi])lo, has inserted only 
three accents in his edition of Tere^icc, yet he was fully 
aware, and often speaks of the arsis upon the fourth 
and eighth syllables, if not the twelfth also. The (h-rtnaii 
editors of Piau/uS' have, for the most part, followed 
example. An attention to the difference of power in tin* 
stronger and weaker arsis is imporlaiit for another ivasog. 
After the stremgor ai>is, the thesis must he very weak to 
mark the contrast, while after the other there may he ad- 
mitted even a long syllable, provided it has not al.^f) tla- 
accent. '’Flu? law s of the iambic, trochaic, Saj)phic nu tres, 
&c., will allbrd examples. In many metres, certain varia- 
tions in the place of the aisis an* not merely permitted, hut 
even desiralile, at least in ])oeins of any length. In tair own 
iambic metre of five h.cf, commonly called the heroic v<'r.-c, 
the arsift is often found u])on tlie fiivl inst'vad of the sc'cond 
svllahle. Again, in tliC licxaineter of lloiner, the dai't\lic. 
arsi«<, or llu* arsis followed by tw o depressions, is tin* pre- 
vailing law ; whcrisis in the I.atin hexameter, in addilion in 
the ])ure ilactylic* rhythm, wo find a large proportion ot line ; 
in vvhi<-h there is ;m apprt)ach to an iamhh* rhytlim at tiic 
beginning of a lino, as in the j'econd vcr^e of llio .Envid — 

Perhaps this variety may have been more pleasing to the 
Roman ear, as it <‘erlaiidy more enmraon in Latin hex- 
ameters, from an old alta(‘hment to the Saturnian vi'rse, in 
which the aambic cadence commences, and the tnu-haic 
terminates tin* lint* ; or, in other vvnnls, ]u*rhaps the Latin 
jiexaiuoter may ht? a eompromise betweijn tlu? (ireek hex - 
I ametcr and the Latin S;Uuniiati. A ixn tre in which the 
I arsi>, is vc'ry commonly niisplaccd by the English reader is 
the Sapphir, the true melody of which runs thus 

where ^ and ^ mark vi?spectivelv tlio strongr?r ami weaker 
arsis ; the thesis ; whereas tho ordinary Eiiglksh into- 
nation is 

See. ; and thus a melody, which by Horace was selected as 
ju’culiarlv atlnpted to the solemnity of the religious hymn, 
has been degraded by the English into the lit vt.'hit le of 
hiirlesf|uc ami ridicule. An example mav he S(*(*n in the 
pstiud«»- Sapphic, ode on a Knife grindt'i* in the Afilijurnhi/i. 
[See Prosooy, Accknt.] 

ARSIS ami THESIS, in music, the rising ami falling 
of the hand in heating time, liom dficrtc, and .y.'<T/c, 

drji/rs.stJtir, These terms were also used l)y comtiosers who 
lived in tlio dark ages of music, to o?v press the inversion of 
a subject. Per ursin is, when the air, or <ountcrp(»int, 
descends from acute to grave ; Pen'thesin is, when it ascends 
from grave to aculi?. 

ARSON (IVom (trd{n^ to burn), in tlie techiiicol nn;;m- 
ing of the term, at common law, signified the olfcnce of vo- 
luntarily and maliciously burning tho lauise of another. 
This otVence alvvavs amoiinicd to felony h) llu? law of Eng- 
land, and was punisliahh? with death. But in order to 
eoiistitiite burning a felony at common law, it was no- 
ccs.sary that tin? building destroycil should a dwelling' 
liousc, or ;i part of it, or at Icied some of the huilditTgs at- 
tached to it.* Tlie pvo])crly destroyed must also have been 
in the possession (^nn jure') of some other person than the 
siiiiposcd oUcuder at the lime of the fact committed. On 
th ('se grounds, ami on account of the obscure phraseology 
of several statutes, nice and deuhlful questions constantly 
arose upon the trial of pi'Vsons charged vvitli arson, both with 
r(‘sj>c(?t to the nature of the buildings destroved, and the 
charactc?r of the ])ossession of the proinictor. These ambi- 
guities were removed by a rc?c(?nt statute (7 ainl 8 Geo. IV. 
c. ;jo. sec. 2.), by vvliich it is declared, ‘That if anv person 
shall unlawfully and maliciously set fire to any church or 
cha])el, or to any dissenting chapel duly registt?red, or to 
any house, stalde, coach-house, outhouse, warehouse, ollice, 
sho]), mill, malt'liouse, hop-oast, barn, or granary, or 1 > 
any building or erection used in caiTving on any trade or 
manufacture, or any branch thereof, whether the same, or 
anv of them respectively, shall then he in the possc?ssi()n of 
the ojrendor, or in the possession of any other person, with 
intent thereby to injure i»r defraud an> per.son, ewery suc-di 
ofiender shall be guilty of a capital felony,’ By the 5th 
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section of the same statute, setting fire to coal-mines is 
also declared to he a capital felony; and by the 17th 
section it is further enacted, ‘ That if any person shall 
unlawfully and maliciously set fire to any stack of corn, 
urain, pulse, straw, hay, or wood, 'very such olfender shall 
ho j^uilty of a capital felony ; and if any person shall nnlaw- 
fiilly and maliciously set fire to any crop of com, grain, or 
luilse, whether standing oi cut down, or to any juirt of a 
wiiod, coppice, or plantation of trees, or to any hi'ath, gorse, 
fiir/e, or fern, wheresoever the sanu! may he grim ing, every 
such ofVeiider shall be guilty of felony,'aiid he liable to be J 
transporlod for the term of si.'vcn years, or to be imprisoned i 
for anv term not (‘xceediiig two yiairs, and, if a male, to bo 1 
whippeil, ill addition to such ymnisbmeiil. I he tiring must i 
in all eases be wilful and malicious, in order to eoiislituto 1 
the crime of arson ; but il is no! necessary that an intent to I 
injure or di'Craud >hoiild be expressly proved by i‘\ideiice, as J 
th(! malieious (h-agu maybe inferred from sueli eircuni- « 
staiico.^ as «)b\iously point to siu'b an inleiitioii , iioi is it 
all) ilcloiici' to a eiiarge of arson to show that the accused 
had no i)ai tieiilar malice towards the owner of the pro|jerty. 
Tile burning of a mans own hous<*, il it be situate in «x 
town, or so near to other houses as to endanger them, is a 
mit»deiueuiu»r at comuioii law, punishable with line and 
imprisoinneiit. 

ART AND PART is a term used in Scotch bnv todonoto 
tin* charge of coiilriviug a criminal design, as well as that ol 
iKuticipating in the actual perpetration of the criminal tact. 
The denvali'.ui of tin* i)hras(* is uiii*ertaiii : Sir George Ma(*k- 
eiizie, in bis Disrourse ttpott the Ltttrsi amf Lustnins of ^Vo/- 
Jatid in CritninnU says, tliat ‘ by oy7 is meant that 

the crime was contrived by llnr art or skill of the accused 
{c(n‘uni tirtc) i and that V»y pnrt is meant, that lhe\ wt.’H} 
sharers in the crime coniuiitlcd, t't. quorum jmnf magna 
fui/ Hy otlu'r writers it has been eon‘>idi?red as an ab- 
breviation of the Latin phrase arli/t\v vt part taps, l{ 

is a ebargo of very c‘Xteiisive meaning, iNaupridiending 
not iUily llie olfenco t»l accessories bel"ri' and atlei the lart 
ac<*ording to the Knglish law, and the oyyc rl rnnsiha of 
the Roiuan law, but also idl interference* ami assislanci! 
at the time of the commission of the eriniinal act. ny an 
ancient Scotch statute, passed in it is retjuiied that 

in all criminal libels or imlictmcnts, the oireiiders shall be 
charged as having comiiiitlcd the imputed ollem-e ‘ art and 
part; This eiuutment was oceasioued, as its preamble 
intimates, liy tlie iVetpienl instances of failure of justic*e in 
criminal trials, in consociiieiico of a variance between the 
evidence and the ])arlieulars detailed in llie libel or indict- 
ment. Thus, previously to the statute, if A and Jl were 
ehan»^ed with munle.r, and the indictment stated that A held 
the (Tc^oased while R stabbed him, and it appeared in eyi- 
deiico that llu* facts wi're reversed, and that B held him 
while A stabbed him, neither of the accust'd persons could he 
convi(*ti!d- But hy the ins(‘rtion of the charge of ‘ art and 
part,’ such a failure of justice could m>t occur ; for, in fad, 
both the panels, or pristuiers, are substantially guilty ‘ art 
and part,’ and are therefore eoiuprelu nded in the general 
charge of the indictment. This subject is very ei^pimisly 
discussed in Hume’s Cnmmentarirs thr Law Srof/atid 
roffpcrtinp' ihn Drffrriptian and Vanishment aj Crnncfi. 

ARTA, GULF OK (the * AfiTTfufKiKoij KoXiTitc ot the 
Greek and the Amhracius Sinus of Latin authors), is an 
arm of tho Toiiiau Sea, between the anlierit Epirus and 
Acarnania, .and now the boundary betwi*en the Turkisli 
Miovinci! of Albania and tho liin'^dmii of Groooo. It is 
twcntv-llvo niilos b.n^ and ton wido, and is <-oiitaincd be- 
twoc-ii the i.arallols of and :V and tho meri- 

dians of ‘211^ 13' and 21“ 10' E. of Greenwich. 
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Acro-ss tho cntranco is a bar composed of soft hard and 
sca-wced, over which the greatest depth of water is fiftiam 
feet, and tho channel is hUricate. Havhig passed Ihi.^ llie 
gulf is navigable for vessels of tho largest size*, an I is 
perfectly freo from danger, except olV the low slutri’s, wlu ro 
Huts extend in some places nearly a mile ; but tlie.-e may 
bo dislinguishfid hy the light colour of the water; the 
banks being of white sand, while in the rest of the gulf tlu! 
bottom is of black mud. The deepest waiter is thirty -six 
faihonis, wdiich is towards the head of tho gulf. "J’lie nar- 
rowest part of the entrance is only 700 yards, and half a 
mile is its general width in the direction ofN.hk; it thou 
turns sharply round a hnv point to the S.K., and opens out 
much wider for about four miles, the wchtern short*, being 
low and the eastern high. A secoml entrance is Then 
formed hy the two high capes of La Scara and JMatlnnna tt» llie 
large basin of the gulf, the northern shore of which consists 
of low sandy ribands, separating large lakes and mar.-iies 
from the gulf. At tin* distance of eight or nine i!iib*s to 
tlie iiortliward of tbc gulf, a sharp and uneven range of 
liills runs about ea.^l and wesi ; I be w'esleriimost part of 
which, overlooking the Ionian Sea, called Mount Zalunga, 
is about l.'iUO feet, in height, and continues its iiiidulating 
tlcM cnt to the nuns of Nicopolis, three miles north of Pro- 
\(!sa, Aftt'r a cunsidt*rable tlepressiou, the eastern part of 
the range rises again to a remarkalde threi*. ptiiikvd uioun- 
lain, cafied from its colour Ma\ro Voviuo (Black Mtamtaiu), 
wliicli lias about the same elevatitui as /alimga, but its 
I sitles art; rugged and precipitous. Between its fool and the 
lakes lud'ore-mentioni'd, lie the ]dain^ ol Aria, rich and fer- 
tile; but, irum the thinness of iiopiilation and want of 
eomuierce, they are little culliNutecl, and princi])ally tle\.)ted 
to pasture. Karlher to the N.E. are ranges ofbills (•mmected 
with tlie chain tif Pindus. To tin; eastward, and dirccfl) mi 
the coast of the gulf, ris(?s the Makromiro mige. about ‘jM) 
fi‘et in height, along w Inch runs tlu* road from Albania into 
Greece : tiiis roatl ist'apable ol' being strongly detended.imd 
particularly at the l*otloni of Karava.sara Bay, wliere the 
hills .scarcely admit a jias.sage between their bases and the 
gulf. The southern shon* is generally iMcky except at tin* 
bottom of the ha}s formed by its irregular line: the lulls 
are round-topped, iiisiibiled, and barrmi, comt»nM'd ])rinci- 
pally of liinestoiu* and schist, with occasional broad veins of 
(piartz ; they d«'sci‘ml steeply to the .slaae. <.)ne ol‘ tlu-e, 
to the eastward ofVonitza, called Aniuthero, rises to the 
height of 1600 f(?et. The wesu rn short*, linm Cape l.a Scara 
northwards towards Lake Ma/onia, i< firM jock\ and sleep; 
then come gras-iV cliOs with a narrow shingle beaidi at tin* 
foot, atnl lastly,’ tho hills slope gradually down to a low 
s lit ire. 

The only towns on the shores <-f the gulf are, Prevesa, on 
the northern side of tho eiitranee, ami Vmhl/.a, at the 
hot Itau of a hay of the sanu name on the r-oulhern shore. 
The town of Arta, wlieiict* the Gulf dt^rives its ap]i(‘llation. is 
seven mih*s Iruiu tlu; north coast. At. SalahtoM, w locli is 
llu* port of Alta, there is a cuslnm-house, and thi'P* is. one 
also in Raraxasara aiul J^outraki bays. The 1 * 111 ) \ill:igc* 
is that of Ivorakonioi ; at Vlica, Arapi, aii'l Kai.iva-.MM, 

I there are also a few luits. 

The ruins of Argos Amphilochicimi are iu)'.v>iubie at llie 

* bottom obKaravasjir.i Bay, in the (iulf of Aria. 'Mu*) .no 
I of Cyclopiaii masonry, siiuati d on a steep aceJiMt) ;;.iO fei t 
I high, near llu* sea. The town which occui>ied llu* >nmiioL 
I was i*ncircled by walls, and the.^e were tangt iilrd by two 
i others, descending the hill and meeting at an angle williin 
- a few feet of tho heacli. 'J'ho l/gh i\nv{ from Alliania into 

• Cireece winds round this angle through a <leep ravine fom- 
maiided l)> the tt»vvu, which thus oilers a wry strong mili 
tary position. 

Then; is a custom-house, and a few huts near the ruins, 
known hy the name Karavasara. 51' N. lat., 21° lo' 

long. East of Grei'nwich. 

Tw’O rivers, the Luro (aiitieiit (’haradrus) and the Avta 
(antient Ara«*htliiis), How* iiit«> tho gulf on its northern 
shores; both are navigable for boats, seV(*n or eight mile.s 
from their ninulhs. A small stream also Hows Ihrongh the 
town of Conilza, atlbrding ar. jihundant supply of excellent 
water. 

•. The gidf abounds in fish of the. fii\i*si (piality, partieubuly 
of the mullet kind; there are also soles, eels, and sardines, 
and very large prawns. The sardine fi hing i.i g.’nenilly 
fanned Vroia the Gri'ck go\ciTiinc*nt of N'onit/.;*, wIio-ac mdy 
-* right, however, ii their naval snp''rionty, h\ iiarlie. of *Sit i 
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lians* who salt them down in barrels from the neU ; but the 
other fish arc taken in flsht les constructed of roods closely 
placed ill the ground, forming a sort of labyrinth, which 
lerminatrs in a death-chamber, whence they are taken at 
pleasure by a hand-net 

The coinroerco of the gulf is very unimportant and all 
carried on in small vessels ; occasional cargoes of com and 
caitlc to the Ionian Islands, the vallona, an acorn used for 
d> eing articles of dress and leather manufactured at Arta, 
w'ith the exchange of market supplies, constitute the whole 
trade. 

Small veins of coal have been discovered near the convent 
of Santi Apostoli, on the western side of the gulf, and the 
rocks bear strong indication of the presence of copper. 

There is a rise and fall of about two feet ; but this, with 
the velocity and direction of the current, are much in- 
fluenced by the wind, so that it cannot be considered as n 
ivgular tide. Ihis remark, indeed, applies to the entrance 
of tlio gulf more immediately : with the sea-breeze which 
blows from the westward the current sets to the eastward 
the gulf, and in the night, w’hen that power fails, the 
water returns out of the gulf. 

AKTA, the antioiit Ambracia, a town of Albania, is 
situaltMl on the left bank of the river i>f the same name, and 
seven miles in a direct line from tho north shoiv of the Gulf 
of Arlii. It is governed by a bey under the pachalick of 
\auina, and prior to the struggle for Gre<*ian frGC(l>in was 
a very largo and populous city, but having been stonned in 
18‘2^^’by the Greeks, under Marco Bolzaris, was rod need to 
a ruinous state. 

Ilellciiic remains of considerable extent may still bo seen 
forming the base of tlie ])rcscnt walls i»r the castle, uhich is 
situated close to the rivi.*rni the northern (jiiarter of the town. 
Thevo are also remains of tho lower empiro in the convent 
built by the empress Theodosia, about the year 8 lo of the 
Christian auM, and another coriveiil, or cathcdnil, of the sjime 
.»ityle, hut iiiuie recent date. Arta is a bishop's sec, and has 
several Gr(?ek churches. In tiu? quarter more particularly 
set apart f«)r trade, each art has its separate street or bazaar, 
and articles of dress manufactured here are held in ln'4h 
c.^timation. The ttoccatas, or shaggy capotes of Aria, are 
considered the finest ; woollens, coarse ciUtons, and an in- 
ferior ihougli strong description of Russia leather, are also 
manufactured, and this town derives some cornmorcial be- 
nefit as the entrepot between Yanina and the gulf. But- 
chers kill and vend their meat outside the town ; the market 
is abundantly supidied with fruit and vegetables fL'odi^'[;Uie 
iKighhouring country which is fi*rlde and well cultivated, 
and the plains abound in cattle aiul sheep. 

Oistaiu'c is reckoned by time at the average rate of three 
miles to the hour and eight hours to the day. Arta is 
two daNs (or thirty-six miles direct distance) S. J K. from 
Yanina, ten hours (sixteen miles direct) N.E. from Pre- 
vesa, and three and a half hours (nine miles direct) N.E. 

4 N. from Salahora. Tho road to tlie latter place is very 
good, as it is the more frequent tdianncl of conveyance fo 
inerchaudisc oven to Prcvcaa. The land transportation of | 
goods is by means of horses, as the people have very few 
camels, and it is not uncommon to meet a cavalcade of fifty 
to eighty horses thus laden. There is a bridge of Venetian 
couBirvietion over tho river Arta, at the town. 



tBrIdgfl at Aria.] 

Its whole length is about 200 5 'ard 8 , and the height of the 
centre angle uhout 100 feet above the river, whicli is here 
dividend into numemus streams by sand banks. Arta lies 
in 8' N. l:ii. nnd 20 .vy E.long. 

ARTA llA'Nl S, the last of Ihe Partiiian dynasty of 
tho Artvn’idiv. lie i=iucccdcd his brulher, and reigned, in 


fopsperity until tlie Emporor Septimius Sevems auddcnlv 
mvaded his dominiona and sacked Ctesinhon, liis cnpiiai, 
A.o. 109, Caraeallay the son of Soverus, injured him more 
deeply; for having asked and. obtained in maixinge t))o 
daughter of Artabimus, ho entered the country with a Rol 
man arm^, and in the middle of the festivities gave oidc i.s 
for a moBsaevo, a.d. 2 1 G, in which niim^rg of the Parlhiim^ 
perished, iind'the king himself eat^aped with difficulty, h,, 
dignant at this gross ti*eachery, Arlabanus took the field 
with a numerous army. Cnraculla w'as now dead, having 
been assassinated on his march between Carrhee and Edcssa, 
uiid was succeeded by Miicrinua. After a hard-fought unci 
indecisive battle of two days, the Romans came to terms, 
by informing the Parthian king of the <lcath of Carac/illa, 
against whom he was chiclly incensed, and by restoring tlic 
prisoners and booty taken at Ctesiphon. This satisfacliun, 
however, was dearly bought ; for it led to the overthrow of 
the Parthian monarchy. Artaxerxes, otherwise called Ar- 
deshir, took advantage" of the losses sustained by the l*ar* 
thians to incite the Persians to revolt. [Sec Sassaniu/I;:.] 
After the revolt had been maintained three years, the king 
and his rebel subject met, each at the head of a powerful 
army, and after llirce days’ hard figliting the former w;is 
beaten, taken, and put to death, The Parthians 

in consequence became subject to tlie Persians, after having 
j been their musters for 475 years. (Herodian, iii. c. 9 

10 to 15; Lives of S. Severus, Cavacalla, and Op. 
Maerinus, in the Jlistoria Augusta ; Bayle, Anc, Vnu\ 
His/, v. xi.) 

ARTAXERXES, or ARTOXKRXKS, a Persian name, 
and evidently a compound w(»rd, Ar/a-Xtu\res. Herodotus 
(vi. 9vS) interprets it to signify * a great warrior.’ Arta 
very cointnordy occurs as tlie fir.st pari of many antiejil 
PiTsinn names, such as Arta-banus, Arta-pates, ^c. Am- 
miaiius Marcellinus (xix. p. 117, ed. Lindeiibr. inu.l) in- 
terqirets it as ‘conqueror of wars.' We are inclined t« con- 
I sid«*r the root, as the s}]labh‘ (tr^ which appears in many 
j dilfcreiit languages under tho form of cy, and orf, witJi 
! the addition of/, wliich is not elementary': in all of (liem 
if lias the idea of courage or strength. Mars^ rir, 

aij.'* Art, in this Persian wort], seem to have the same 
roiff. Eor various opinions on tin's point, see Herder. Per- 
i sppit/is', ]). 127 ; Grolofend, Beitagn zu Hvereus Idern^ i. 
p. .08!) ; (.'nmzer, Stjmhn/i/i, i. p. 734 ; and Pott, Etyruolo- 
gisrhi* Porsrhunaru, Lcnigo, 1 8.3.7. 

1. ARTAXERXES, or ARTOXERXKS, siimamed 
J.ongimaniis (in Greek Macrocheir), from his right liniid 
being larger than his left (Plut. Artaxerxns)^ was tlie 
second son of Xerxes I., ami succeeded to tlie tlirono on tlie 
murder of his father and edder brother Darius by Artubanus 
n.c. 45.3 or 464. He afterwards narrowly escaped assassination 
from the same hand, but his superior strength saved him in 
the struggle, and Artabanus fell by a blow from his dagger. 
((Joiiqiare Ctosias and Diodorits.) During the civil commo- 
tions that fi»llowed this event, and ivhilo the* king was en- 
gaged in reducing the rehellious province of Bactria, the 
Egyptians, thinking this a favourable opportunity to recover 
their independence, of which they had been deprived by 
Canibyses, rose in arms under Inaros B.c. 460, and nearly 
freed their country from the yoke of the Persians. Tliey at 
the sumo time received a numerous body of Athenian auxi- 
liaries. Artaxerxes employed his uncle Acha?racncs or 
brother (C'tes.) to reduce them to obedience, but be was do- 
fi*u!ed .and slain. (Hcrodot. iii. 12; vii. 7.) In a second 
expeditiiJii which he sent under Artabazus and Megahyzus 
he was more successful, and the Athenians found themselves 
obliged tt> evacuate the country', B.c. 455, leaving Egypt in 
the hands of the Persians after an obstinate resistance of six 
years, during ])art of which time tho Athenians were uhso- 
hitely in possession of J/Aver Egypt. The Athenians, how- 
ever, still conliriucd tho war, and scut a body of troops 
under Ciinon to take possessi«/n of Cyprus. Ciinon defeated 
the Persians several times, and had nearly reduced the 
whole of the i-land when he was cut off by disease b.c. 449. 
Pcai’o was then concluded on the following conditions : — 
i. That all the Greek cities of Asia should enjoy full inde- 
pendence. 2. That no Persian ships of war snoiild enter 
the sea extending from the coasts of Pamphvlia as far as 
the entrance to the Black Sea. 3. That no Persian army 
sliould a]»proacli within a horseman’s day's journey of the 
Grefinn seas (Plut. Cim. 13), or three days' journey, 
(Di-.'fl.) 4. That the Athenians should attack none of tlie 

pos^es-kuiN of the king of Persia. This peace was con- 
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eluded the sattie year that Ciuion died (Di.)d.xii. 1), Ihoujjh 
Home writers have plaeed it immediately subsequent to the 
battle at the river Eiiryniedon, n.c. 466 (Pint. Cim. 1.3.) 
(See the Mibjcct discussed in u nor<! on xii. -1, by 

Wesselint^ius.) Arlaxcrxes siuirns to bu\o .spent I ho ro- 
niaiuder oi‘ his liie in peace : ho died after a reiati of forty 
years, ii.c. 425 (forty-two, Clcs.), and was surcooded by his 
son, Xorxos 11. 

Thcmistocles, who was obli{i;cd to fly from rjSn?oco, found 
safety and an honourable reception at the court of this Ar- 
taxerxes in the bc^iiiniiigof his reij»;u. Tiie d-.itc coumionly 
assigned to this event (b.c. '16H) is either incorrcrl, or we 
must place the commencement uf Artaxerxes* reign a little 
earlier. [Seo Tmk.mistoci.ks.] (See Tliucyd. i. 104-110; 
Dioilorus, lib. xi, xii.; Ctc»ia^ l^ersica in l^hut. IHbl. p, HO; 
or, Hatdir'.s cd. of Cicsias, 1821.) 

11. ARTAXERXK8, surniinied Mnenion (.Mio//oo>^) 
from the excellence of his iiiemorv, was the eldest son nf 
Diirius II. and Parysatis, and suc.cecded to the throne on hi.s 
father's ilcath H.c. 40'i. Ills original name was Arsaevs, ur 
Arsicas. ills younger brother, Cyrus, who louiide<l Ins right 
to the crown on his being the first bora after the aecessiuii 
of Ills father (Pint.), conspired against him, and wuubl 
have been put to death but for the intercession of bis 
mother, who obtained his pardon, and even his contiumiti.m 
in the command of the maritime ])rovince.s of Asm Minor. 
At S.irdis he coll^’teil a large force with thtj intention of 
usurping the* throne, and proceeded with these troops and 
a boily of al.iove ten thousand (ireek mercenaries to at- 
l.'wU the king. This is the eelchrated expedition of which 
Xenoplion has left us so interesting an account. [See .\.va- 
n \sis.] A jli'cisive engsigement look ])lace at(*nna\a, about 
f.'ity miles from Pabylon, and the result was lh(‘ death of 
Cyrus and the complete estahlwhment of Arl axerxes on the 
llironc, n.c . 4UI. Tin* part uhich tin* Spartans had taken 
ill this I'xpetbt ion was not likely li> be overlooked by tin* king, 
and a war a3*o.s(.* between tli'*m. The Lae.edifnnniians, m- 
di.*ed, wi’i'* enconragerl to enter A:^l^l by tlu* weakness of tlu? 
Per.siaTi nioiMndi), wbieh the expe<litioti of tin* lu.doo had 
re\e!de.l to all CSn‘ee<*. After several Spartans had been 
sent out, Agi‘.-'ilaus was at last appointed to conniiainl llie 
Spartan tr«)ops in A.sia Minor, and bis .sm-ee.ss was rijual to 
the liigh rt'piitalioii which he had already aiSjuired. lie 
overran the greatio- part of t.lnj western provinci*^ of .\',ia 
Minor, and would probably have reduced the vvhok* of tin* 
pcniir^ula, if Arta\<;rx('s b)' bribery liad imt sii.‘eeed<*d in 
exc'iting a (!n*clan war against Sparta. Aoesilaus was 
recalled to the didcnce of his eountry, and the Persians 
soon afl(*r\vanls gained a naval viivtory near Cnidus, prin- 
cipally )>y the assistance of Conou the Ailicniini, n.c. db 1. 
Tho Spartans were at last induced to sign a t ro;jty a\ lueh 
gave up ever) thing for wbicli (hey had been eoniendiug, 
.iiid is known in liistory a.s tho peace of Anltilei<las, 
from tho name of Uie person who was emphyved hy the 
Si>arfans to conclude it, H.c. .‘1S7. [See Acksii.a ns.] It 
was to tlm following elibc-t that tlie (h*e(‘k cities in A-'' 
and tho island of (.'ypriis should h<* suhjeet to the kiiiLv ; that 
all the other (ire(-*k s*ah:s, except Lemnos, Inihros, and Scy- 
ros, should ho iinlojiontleiit. Cv pros, howevor, did not snl>nnl 
[see EvAt.’OJi \s], and it recpiired nn>re than ten vears to 
ro'liH'i' it t ) suhjoctioii. The tnily war vvhieh .Vriaxi-rxes 
eoiidneled in person was that: against tho Ca<lusii, a people 
inh:d)iting tlui inoiintaitis on tho \ve?.t and south-west sirle 
of the Ca'^pian sea, and in it ho exhihiled a yiaiienoe undtu- 
f.it'gue vvliich c\<’itod tho astonishinoiit of ln.“> CiUirtiers. 
Tho expedition was not snccossfiil. lie iuai*rii*d Ins own 
daughters, Aiiie.-tris and Alo^rsa, tho first examph' that we 
liavo in Persian history of siieh an unnatural alliance. To- 
wMr<ls the lallor years of hi.s lifo he pul his son Darius to 
death in conseijiieiice of a cousi>iracy vvhieh lie liad foniieil 
against him. Arlax<*rxes was unsucecsd’ul in his attempts 
to hmIikh! IV‘Z>pt. [St*o Ac KsiL \iis.] He died fnaii gnel 
on ai!Coinit of the bad conduct of Ochus, tin* youngest of 
bis Ji.c. .350, at the ago of niiiotv -four (Pint.), and 

w^as succeeded by Ochus. ( Plutarch's L//c q/‘ .^r/t/.errrev ; 
Diodorus, lih. xiii. xiv.: C-tesias; Xenophon's Anahaxiw) 

1:1. AllT.X XlUiXKS, called Ochus he fore ho ascended 
tho throne, was the third son ol Artaxerxes Miu*mon. All 
accounts concur in making him one of the mo.st criu.d and 
sanguinary of (he Persi;in princes. lie he«i;m Ins reign hy 
pulling to death all those of tlu* royal familv from whom lu» 
tlmught himself likely to incur danger. Kgv jil, vvhif-h never 
quietly submitted to the &way of tlio Persians, vvas at this 
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time in revolt, and governed hy the last of it*i nithe pnnres*, 
JNeetanebus II. Artaxerxc-s i<*d a powerful armv ag.ilnuC 
him, and completely broke the strength of ICuv)):, n.c. 
351. His treatment of (he Egvpliaii god, Api*^, \ . i«» 

have provei] his destruction, for it excitetl «.o ijuudi 
ii.itmn in the mind of ihi.g<jas. In'* fiivonrUe cniiiu it, .m 
Egyptian hy birth, that on the king's n turn to Per-.ia I -j 
murdered him, h.c. 3;1S, ami ]daeed on the tbn ne lus 
youngest son. Arses. If, however, the date oftiie Isjxpt'aii 
war, H.c. 334, and the death of Ochus, n.t . an 

correct, this story seems to liavt! httb.; Ibund.umn ( Divjrloj u^., 
lib. xvi. xvii.; Justin, x. .5.; Plutarch's ,lgc\/Ao/. ) 

AUTEUI, PETKU, a dis tmguishi'd the 

second smi of Olaus Arttxli, vvas horn 22nd Kehro.o \ . 17 • >. 
at Aniind, in Aiigcrinanland, a piovince o, SA. kii 
Po'^sessiiig excellent talents and a good ni- m i>. l.i 
destined lor the church, but after begmiuiu! i 

Normaling, where bis father ollicitiU'd as elerg\ no.n il.e 
secret inclination of hi-s lieart led Jiim to visit tin* la i. -'i* 
of the Hothniaii (iuK' to study fishes: he aU») e\,ii.:n e«i 
plants, cbielly (ho^e Used in agriculture ainl duine he le . 
ntuiiy. 

In I 71b he vvas sent to the school of II<*rnbsand, wIji h*, 
wliile others spent their hours of vehixation in pbyv. b'* 
devoted hini'*i.*lf to the study of fi.-ht‘s and the c< llec of 
plants. During his residciiec here he read in.inv \\ ■ • «.t: 

aleluMuy. Ill 172 1 he went to the Univei'^ils nf I p d l> 
.‘'tiidv plnlosophv and theology, but he i:r;nlu.dl\ al. imm..:' tl 
lliese, and at last gave himself up to natiival h.Nin ; h .u 
alchemy hetunu.dto chemistry, and nl innni iy to in n,- me. 

In 172s Lininvns likewi>e went to f p.'.'l to si.idv i. . h 
cine, and on inquiring who among the student-: w.i • j :,* 
eminent, all ansui-reil, PiMt*;* Arledi; tm winch I ioin J, 
sjinght his acquaintance. 

At I his time, according to Linnaais's di'H.Tipt: *0 of i-iuj I o 
was tall, tliiti, with long black hair, and a counh 
sembling tlnit of John Kay, jndoing li\ l!>«' p' ;ha:i o.* ln< 
Kngli-h nainralisl. Their 1i lend -lii[» eonlinin 5. ibr 
wlioio pLM-iod of their ri‘sidcnee at Tp-'.'il, ^ hi- h ■- 1 veii 

V ear.-, during w liich tune cn liononi ah)** riv ao v * i.b-j - ; 1 t o - 

tween (hi-m. each c.h.»ndoning to tin* other the d.- , aitni' .e- 
of nalnral liistt)rv tn whicli lie sei i.ied to ‘-v. * 1 : in li ii 
way tin* sindv <»f li die-, and the .inqdnola wa- a — p". ■«! ;•» 
Arledi, wliili* Lininvns sniqias-efl Inni in a Lin. ■ r:,^e -1 

birds ami in.-ects. In n-slnmaiv of their fi n l -1 iq-, i «■ 1 • 

the deparluia* of JamiiXMis for Lapland and oi AiUf'i l> 
liiiglaud, thev mutually constituted eiodi oli. or In n • » l. i :r 
pafiers and eollectic ns td* iialund hi i i’n , ili" su.,i\--r 
pledging himself to |)nhlish vshalever nia.’iO'.t-j .pt ■; u'ljMil 
sei'in vuirlhy <»fthe pniilie ey. 

Ill Si‘pleniher, 17.11, Arledi .‘■ailetl iVoio. .‘‘doeklndm lo 
Loinlon, w luM'e licmetwilli the ino'-l eonite iUi 1 < c. j.i i- m, 
p.irti<‘idarly from Sir llans Sloaiie. Dinin.i \\\^ 111 

laaidou he wrote the jireface 1*) his t. 

Ill I 73 7 Linnams, after h:s I.apland lour, wont to L . d- n. 
w hi’i'i*, after re-idjng a few weeks, hi • m; :j • i 

to find liini.self joined by his friend .\no ',,. 'i !.'■ t;. a . 

of .\rludi lieiiig ii'*\v aloio.q i*\hanst<ML he nii 'lileo. * .. ; ; . u 

to lus native land; hut a very ddlerent I.iio aw .iU d h.: :. 
Allun’t Scha, an (dd a;id wa allhy a polhecar;, of A'::. i 1 . 1 . *, 
who had collected an nnrivalhd mn-enni of ..f 

natural hi.story. hatl puhli>hid two Aihnm-s 1 ii - -li pi o < ; 
(|uadrnpiMls and .sei-peiil-, and when ah ail t..- pu'-'': li ine 
third e'lncerning fi-hc'-, he n rpi<‘-|f'f1 Mur «-(' 

Linniens ; hnl la*, hehig occupied v.jili ollh-r ijii'U 1 -, ai.d 
inonsjviT eng.iged with I-)r. ( hH'>r(, of Lcyloo, il« « Ino d 
Sadia's (dl’or. Janiia'in;, howtiv r, reconnnei: i I lii« liicjid 
.'\rledi. Provious to tiiis Arledi . -listed Liiuneiis in lii:> 
great Stf\lrina particnlarly in tlie depirtinenls of 

fishes, and in the ninSiellderovis plants, in tl'.e an aiejeniont 
and construct i(»n of tlie genera of whif li, he reci tunieialed 
tlie adoption of the inv olucrnm as furnishing a good ( haiae 
ter. Indeid it was the iiil(‘nlion of A i tedi, after hi-woik on 
fisiies .»^li')uld liavi* been finished, b> devote iilni-i.ll eniiiidy 
to the stiidv uf iiinludliferous plants. Having cult red ujion 
Ids new' oIVm-c, he drew up for the work of St h.i, iht* «le*-crip- 
tions, the synon vines, the genera, and species uf neailv all 
that renrtined. 

About thi-; time, Linimms, having finished hi^ ]''//.•/<!>/- 
Ilntnnini, hastene«l to Anistenhiia to >tiu\\ n p. 
Artedi, vvlio on his part showed Idnnnn.s his >> i ' . 

/<7//////f/'og/e(r, winch had been tin; we.rk of \. o -.* 

labour. 


[THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA.] 
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Thi'i (leliirlitfiil and advanlaarcon# intorcdianpro of ideas 
eCHUi experiuiu-ed a iii. laix.holy intcrmplion ; Arledi.on the 
2l9t SepteuilHT. when lotunun^ to Ins lod}riii«s Ironi 

the house of Scha, fell into ono of the i-aniils ot Amsterdam, 
an.l no :is,Manee heint; at hand, ho was not dise-overed till 
iiioriiini:. Tims, in the thirtieth year of his a<:e. perished 
one whom IJinitt'iis justly pronouneed an honour and orna- 
nuMit tt> his country. 

Liniuvus, ill conformity with their lostamcntary arninge- 
meiit, (‘lainuMl his maun^icripts ; hut the laiullonl, on account 
of sumo small dohls. refused to tj;ive them up, and t^ven 
threatened to sell them hy anction. They were purchased 
hy Dr. ClilTort» and hy him presented to Linnteiis. Amon^r 
them he 1i>\iud the Philofitij)/n(i /rhihynlo'jiirxi alone linishetl: 
the a work of inunensi* lahour, complete, 

but confused: the ‘vt>od ; the fitOtiof/irra, uii- 

llnislied ; and the St/sfCffnf iiearh otiinplele. 

lAnnmus devoted more lluin a yc ir to render thc.^o works 
complete, ami then ua\e them to the world, ])receded hy a 
W'tdl -w ritteii lili* of tlu' author, in ! \ol. ftvo, L(‘yd. 17.1^. Lin- j 
mens had pi*(?vioiisl v availed hinisell oi them, for the cle* 
partriiciit of fishes, in his System i }\atnra‘y published at 
Levih*n in 1 7:h>. 

Cuvier and Valenciennes, in t'.ieir history nt ichthyolofry, 
prefixed to their Uistoire. Saturclfe if ns P(»/naow.v, Paris, 
1828 , pronounce this the first work which pave a truly 
scientific character to the natural history of fi-hes, com- 
pletin*; that which had been so well hcpvm by Willouclihy 
and Ray. 

Artedi founded his orders solely upon the consist etice of 
tho skeleton, upon the opercula of the jjfills (hrancliim), and 
the nature of llie rays of the fins. Of those there are lour, 
(for we di> not admit the? ciUaeea. ) denomiii.iii’d tho mala- 
coptervpii, the aoaiilhnptcr\ eii, the hranohiostopii, and 
the chondrf>[i|i*r> i^ii. 'J'iie hranohiostrL’ii, hoinsi badly c.ju- 
stnicled aiul ha«il\ defined, cannot lie rot.iinoil, hut tin* fithor 
tiirei; are sinoily natural, ami iiulhiiiL^ superior to them lias 
y<*t been proposed. The prmjeni were si\l} -eii^ht, hut of 
thes*.* lil'ty-five only wer<' dolined, liiiricen hemp; inendy 
indieated in the supplements to tho (fc/trnt and tho St/fi- 
onymuiuj^icit. 
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In his botanical labours be was nid so sncri's-fnl. The 
invdlnonmi of the oeneral umbel and the invn!no»‘llum nf 
iho |i;ofi;il innholtin d hor words. l ho uoru-riil ami jiartial 
iiiMilm-ra) are more|\ l•rurfe(e^\m whicis, in niolherca.se, 
b.is It eM*r hi'oii attempted to lonnd moiu no ••haraef 
Tlo'^e pirt-. indi-ed, l‘urin‘.h very siM*ondary eharm'ters, and 
an an aii’jonK'nt of iiinbelliiertiiis plants ai ouj-dinp; tn tllein 
niu>t bo a' ali timo^ bad, and eanm 1. b-* n-ia.iiod in the 
pi*-,i'til d.i\, o>.peciall\ siiioe tin* labmirs of ixooii ^ind I )(‘- 
t aiidnlli* ]i.i\e "nivlird oi o so much .-ii])crit>r. (See .\ni't/ 
\r!it At'!! It'mifC Sttfurte ( '/irinvun/tn^ \oL 

N U part !. p i ’'. and I )ecamKiIle, .l/i .\///‘ A/ lunfuUe 
th s ()nth I'an^, 1 >ec.indolle, Prtnft'i,fnns St/ft 

tf'Hiifis \tttn rd.'s liet^ni J voL iv. l-hiihollifern*, 

l«. I*. -.ns, 

l.i'uue I'. r.iP.i d a peiiu-. of uiiil.u l! ifi'roiis plants afier his 
liieial. hVf*<//,/, (o/ wliieli ouh •-lie speea.*s j.*, known. 

■s. ArU- ii ^ I /li/iyif.tiiia vv.is li'priiitod and en- 
lar-jod bv ,1. W .I’.do.-.um, ibreo volumes finarto, Lulieck, 
I7ss, 17-') 1 "2. 

.\ K I KMlOt^ Ivl Sul l-pbesU'^ 'V rot o a t real i"** on o(*iM*ral 
(reoiirajdiv , ui eU-veu htmivs, bi.''idi*s sane othor worIvM. Ills 
ivru is iiol pivci-sely known, hut lu* wrote probahlv about one 


century n.c. llis "oographieal work is vf»ry often quoted hv 
Strabo us authority, by IMiny in his Nutitraf Hisfftty, hy stc- 
phallus of Byzantmm’iii his Dictiumn v, unil hy other w ritois. 
'Fhe passn^ea thus quotfid are collected in lludsou's ‘Mn>nr 
(it'eefi (tmirraphers, vol. i. We ctiu collect from Sir,il!f> 
that Artoniiflorus visited Spain, Ronii», and Alexamln:,. 
lie was sent by his citizens on an embassy to Roua*. in 
order to recover two valuahh} salt lakes near Iho mouth cf 
the Caystor which belonujed to the temple of Diana, but lunl 
been seized hy the Roman pubUratii (farmers of the laves). 
Artemiilorus wus successful, and wtis rewarded with a goldou 
statue. (Strabo, viv. ]>. fel'i.) 

ARTKMIDO'RI'S, suruumed Dahlianus, from DaUlis, 
a city of Lydia, which was his birth iilace, is the anllwu- 
of a work in five books, entitled 'OcopoK-pirnerf, or, Thr 
Inferpretutian of Dreams. Ho lived iu the tinu^ of the 
Antonines; and collected his materials hy travelling in 
(ireece, Asia, Italy, and various other countries, and 
terinpr such c'ommunicalions as he was favoured with by 
those who studied the interpreltilion of dreams. (See 
Lib. 1. cap. i.) The value of the work, which is wrilti ii 
in very fair (Jreek, consists in tho strans:e stories, and in 
the view which it p;ives of the super.slition about dreams in 
that am* : it is also useful for the explanation of several 
mythological allusions and symbols. The fiftli hook, en- 
titled ' \7rnfafTftr, nr ‘ Results,’ is addressed to the autlioi-^ 
son: it contains iiinety-fivo short di'Catris that occurreil to 
dilfereni iudiv uluuls, and tho events which followed. Si.mo 
of the dreams are rcmarkahle as sam])les of what ])eople s 
dreams were sevenloen centuries ajxo. Tlu* first edition \v:iv. 
hy Aldus, 1518, 8vo. : tho last hy Ri-ilV, I-<‘ip/iLr. 180.‘), *2 
vois. 8v'o., one of text and the other of notes. An Knj^li'^h 
Irau^hilinn was published in 1IM4, in l‘2mo, under the title 
of ‘ 7V/e hifrrprefafion if Dreams. di^(*sted into livi* b lok^, 
by that antient }dnlosophor Artemidorus.’ Of tins work a 
tenth I'difion was published in lOftO. 

Arlt‘iiiidorus wrote* other works besides that whi<'h wi* 
nnv have. See iSualas i'A/in/nno/inr^, and the aullnr,^ 
work. Lib. II eaj). i. 

ATITEMLS, one of the antient Greek divinities, known 
to tlie Romans as Diana, whose jitlril>uU*s W(*n* so nuineroii.i 
and of such «»])posite kinds, that it is dilficult to iinaLiiiio 
how' tlu*\ should have been assembled in the same deity, if 
we did not kiinw that the inuitrinativo spirit of tlio Greeks 
loved to invest their j:tods witli the most opposite eliaracters. 
In the poetry of lloirier and Hesiod she appears a.s tho 
daiijrliti’i* of Jupiter and Leto (J>atona), sister of Apolk', and 
the ^otlde.^s who presided over hiinliu". She traverses tho 
woofU, armed w(*th tho how' ami arrow, and attendeil hy nu- 
merous nymphs. IIf»v how is employed, nat only nj^ainsl 
the l)ea^^ts of tho forests, hut also aixainst man : and iu lhf>se 
early ])o«’rns she is represi*ntc?d as never vieldiii” to tho 
allnrt'nuMils cif love. She is a chaste and juiro vir;rin. In 
the OrpJiir llymm we find her invested with other 

atlriluite-;. There, she assists at child-birth, is tho assnaj^er 
of pnin, h> )ks w ilh hcui^rnant eye on tlie labours of man, 
and is the author to him of fihundanl, harvests, of jieace, 
and of health. In this she si'ems to have appropriated to 
herself jiart of the duties ol’t’eres, and indeed, accordiipu; to 
.hiseliylus, .slie was daiiu^hler of tluit . nldess. In a temple 
at iM«';;idopt)lis in Arcadia her statue stood hy the side of 
that. oi C'en's, mid she w as elolhed with the skin of a hind ; 
■I (jMivt.-r hiim^ from luw shciiilfler; she* had a lain]) in one 
h.iiid and two serpents in tho «)thcr. (Pausan. viii. . 17 .) In 
Ibo (fi’cek Iraiiie poiMs sIk* a])pear-^ imd«T anntljiT eliaracter, 
acciirditm- to which tin? I.ivour tJ' tin* ”od(b.‘ss must, he oh- 
1. tilled hy lilt* sacrifice of human victims. Iphiueiiia. dautjli- 

t. !• of Ajiamemiion. im her return from the J’auri, intro* 
dii'tMl this barharoiis tcature in the wor*'hip of Arteiius. 

. .\l Sparta there was a temple of A rleiiiis Orl hia, where they 
e\liiliitefl an eld wooden sl itue, said to he fleil l)rou;^ht by 
Ijihilj^eiiia froin tlie Tauri ; and thouuh in lati*r limes bumaii 
vielims were n»»l oll‘(‘retl, the ihiisl f.>rl)!nol, wliieh the ^'^od- 
tlev,., Vv!is suppo.'id to i’ el, was sati'.lied by the stivore 
scouruiiiij of The iSjiartan youths before her staliu*. (Pausan. 

u. . 1 1 > I All these v'arious I'ahles w ere eolleeletl hy the Alex- 
aiidniii* poet . of later times, ami fitted to one anulher so as 
to e -nil a v\ ht)le. 

'riu* wor'-liij) of Artemis was verv p;eneral throu»r^iout 
(Jreece jiTid tlie colniiit's, hilt slie w as more partieiilarly the 
L.iikb s** of till* Areadiaiis. if we may jud;;e Iroin the nume- 
rous temples found in ih.it ilisirict. Tliere almost every 
heij^ht, fountain, and river, supplied her with a dLtiiictivo 
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opitbot, so tha! the poet Aleman (who flouriRherl probably I drooping, grooTiish-yel1ow% or brownish flowcr-hoafls, wifh 
B.C. 072 ) says, that she ilerives names from icn thousand I wliieh its Iminclies are loaded. Th<* llowrets are all 
mouiitainH, Vit ies, and rivers. She is Lv<u)atis on Mount i l>ut those in the eircnniferenec of eac h head are very imner- 


Mxemilns (Pans. viii. 36)* Cnakiaitis at Teiifea .'iij), 1 

Styiiiphalia on St>iiiphalu6 (2 J), (hiaealesta and Condy- I 
leatis ill (Japh\» (23) ; and it is enrioiis to (ibser\e that this ! 
old Pelopoiim dan divinity is frer|iu*nlly louiid in <'onnee- i 
tion with stre ams and rivers. She is luintium tfamimu | 
‘mistress of rivi^rs/ in (.'atiillus (;M, 12); Xi^iinfrmv ta-i- | 
tncoTToc. insprrtrefis or of in Calli- j 

maelnis (iii. 4 0), | 

Artemis was a fuvoiirito snhjtiet with the artists of Gn‘eeo, : 
and tlu;y havti j»eneran\ rc]>rosented her as a. hnmrt!i-'«i. i 
They emleavoiired to iinest lier with all the tivshness and . 
vijjonr of }onth: in the old ftyle, where she is generally i 
elad in the stohi, the artist still eonlrived to imlieate her i 
full ami well- fornif'd figure. In the works of Scopus, j 
Praxiteles, and 'J'iniotheus, Artemis was, like Apolli>, re- ' 
pre.seiited of a slender form ; her hips and bien-ts with- ; 
out the fullness of womanhood. The countenance is that | 
of Apiillo, only with a softer <»xpression .ind iimre full; ! 
the hair is snmctinies bound over the fon'head, hut more j 
fre(|ueully in a hunch hchind or on the toj) of tlio head in | 
the manni'r peculiar to the Dorians. 'The dn‘ss is a Done ; 
\est (xiTMiOt either tucked up hi^j^li, or reachiufj: to the feet ; 
and the sh<jcs are Cretan. Sometimes a dead or dyimj; staj;- , 
lies at her feet. Sec Pilhol, (iaHn'ir SapnlrniK v. nifi : • 

Conti, /cowoi:»7v//)///c, \ hi. i ; ///. jMIllin. Mftuf- , 

ifirnts infditsy ii. :*.4. (See this suhjtct ln*:it<vl fully in 
l\Iiiller. Arrhanlt)'j:h* drr Iheshiu, KS-lo.) W«- have 

nut enti'red into the cpu».siiun wlu'ihcr there were M‘vcral 
eoddesst's of this name ili‘'tin«’l IVom each o1 her in iheirt-ha 
ractiM* and ultiahuti's, lint wo tliiuk ilia! lhi-» opmiuii is hy 
no means iiupruhahU?. Slit* is consideietl llu? sanu* as the 
lluhastis (Derofl. ii. '■»'.!) of the KL!\piians. (Smlfarlh, 
t/f'fi itlh'f/ Leip/i.r, 1 s hi ; MiilUn*, l>if 

DtiH^r (tr.iu-'lation) \ol. i.; N o^s, MijUvd, 13r. in. 1. See 
Diava, Snr i-nk, a ml lli^cAr: .) j 

A H i'KM 1 'i'sJ A, the daughter of I^yuidarnis, Ix'came ijiu*eii 
of IfalicarnaNsus, a cil\ (jii tlu' co i>l of .Asia Minur, w hen 
luu* hn^haml (IumI. Slut was <ine oi' the must disi in'jni.--hed 
W'omen of aniiqnii\, ifwc ma\ cretht tiie aeetrunt ‘iron I»n 
her (*(Mmlr\ mail IJerodutus. Sue alti'iided \i'j*\e-. in his 
expedition a^raiii'^t (hv(*e<! n. c. J't*', ami lurm’^hed li\e 
ships, which wc-re second unl\ to I’mei* ol‘ the Sid mi. ms. lu 
the eoiiiicil of w ar helur** the l>alile i.i' Salamis^ -^he ‘^ircui^.'ly 
rciu'oented to Xerxes tin* lolly o|‘ ri kino a n-nal tumaee- 
incnl, ami the event ju^liiied her opinij»n. In liie ]>allle - 
she di'^play.Ml so mueh eonr.ej:t', that ii (aihd forth from 
Xerxes tiie exclamation, ‘ that llu' men behaved hUf* wo- 
men, ami the woimm like men.' To lua* .Xerxes iutru^tt‘il 
the care i)f his children, that tluw mii'ht ht' traii'-porh-d 
in safety to Ids kmiolom. (Ileiudoi. vd. Hit. \iii. sr-in.h) ; 
She was represi*nt4Ml in the Persian ]iortie() {rtnu) IIo-tm,,), i 
as it was calh-d at Sparta) whieli was erected to (‘omnuj- ; 
morale tlie iin*at defeat of the Pm siaiis. (I'an-.. iii. II.) ! 

A HTlil M i'Sl , danohicr of I It'caiumims, kiiiL' 'd'l 'aria ! 
in A^ia Minor, and wile of Mausolus, wimm she ^m cet'dt'd 
on his d(taih n.r. .t.'ht. I'bvnn all the m-comit*, tran.simlt«-d , 
to ns resiiectiin^ lier, she siteriis to have hern t,lron^lv : 
atlachcil lier husband; hut that >he should have drunk i 
the ashes of lii.s body mixitd willi wal(*r, as l*lin\ tells ! 
us, is a slat('meiit rather c‘\traorjlina i n . also \ a- 

lerius Max. lih. iv. ) She t)rop»js('(l two ])rizes, om? in tra- 
gedy, and amilher iiioritorv, to those wii'» sluaiid ]>ronoum*e | 
tlu^ best ])aIlee^ ric on Ict Im-haiid ; and among tho'e who 
c.imc forwani, according 1(j Auin*, (cellius l.x. Ls), wen» 
Theopompns. Theodech's. and Nancratixs: some have even 
addi.al Tftocratt's. 'I'he succe-^lnl eumpet itors wtae 'J’lieo- i 
pompus and '^heo^lect^•s. Siie<-austd a ii..un)nu ol i«» lie! 
erected to the memurv of iM a u.solu widen, tor its Miandeiir | 

ami magnilieiMice, w.is eun.-^uhoe I (>ne ot' the ^cvj m womh-rs ! 
of the world. It wascaileil ‘ min^iihaim' fioin the naim* of | 
lier hushand, and leant? the name mausnicum is (fflen • 
applieil to funeral niniiiinuMits. ll ; ecnis to haM'e\iste<l in 
llu? time of Straluj t’p. (luil). She died alter a rei'jn (4 (wo 
>t‘ars, and was suc.ee»Mled by her hi'()ihcr, idrie'.i^, n.c, .M.M. 
(Diod. \vi. 4o.) 

ART KM I SI A. an extensive e4.,nm fjf plants hi lojigiiio to | 
tbe natural oialer r .//ipnsitfr, and remarkable mr th«* inlen.si* 
bitterness of man;' ol its species. It is ea dy reraej ni-i’d l»v 
llic iiuiltiiude of line dtvi-iciis into whicli haves ;,:e 
UdUally sepurattfd, and tlio numeruiis clusters of ,^m.dl, loun-i. 


feel. 

The most interesting species are wormwood, tarragon, and 
snuthernwotul ; the former { . irft'miSHt abshtihiuvn is mot 
with fri'qucntly in uaste place- all over Eurofie and llio 
northern parts (if As-ia. Its leaves have a >ilky or hnary 
as])ect, in consi'qnenco of a lld<*k covering f.f cvxcec/lmgly 
delicati* hairs, ami they ar«* ib*eply lobr*fl. 'flic flower licadfj 
are very nnmenjus. and ctl‘ a It -bi butt' erdour. WbnmwjKal 
is celebralod Ibr its intcii'-clv blit*o\ tonic, and '•t iiuulaiing 
(jnalilie.s, wldi’h have caused ii to be an lugredu-nt .u va- 
rious niedicmal pi eparations, and c\#*n m tin* prep.irat mn ef 
licpieurs. It denv t?s its name f;om its u>e in de-tri vmg 
worms in clnldren. 

Tarragim {Artf*i?n'sia tlracinirnhiy) is n Siberian spci as, 
tbe stems of wliicli grow two nr three fci't high, an* faslei :ly 
smoutii, niul of a bright green. Its leaves are iindivirled. 
v<‘ry narrow, smooth, and rather sncenleiil : vv lu-n bri. ised 
they emit a stimulating odou?*, ami if chewed profluce ,i pcen * 
liarly pungent midstnre in lhc‘ nciiih, which is so eemMally 
eonsulori*d agreeable that, the leavi's are emp) ved as a 
))ickle, and as an ingr<*diont in s»»iue kinds of Mm gar. 'J'he 
llovv(‘r-lu*ads are small, ruand, and smooth, ami LMiit.im s«*ven 
or 4'igbt flowerets. 

SouthernvNootl iArtrmtsia ahrn/nrmnt)^ an od'Hi'ertnis 
In-rh found all ovxt the s<iuth of Kiimpt* fK»m P*ilii'.':d 
the Danlaiiidles, ami them'e through I'aU -tine, P4'rMa, ai.d 
tlie middle 4>f Asia into (. lima, is frecjueinlv seen (d 1 
fashioned gardi'iis wlu ie it was eidtiv;;’ed llji* i*s p;cnliai 
aromalie siasu. It is a ho.ny plant, Ixaianiiig in waim 
eouniries a shiwh, and even with us ari[niiiiig a vtnoflv m 
attera lew years : ns bram lu*-, bear lon^r patti< l«‘s of u' fldmg- 
veilow flowerdieads, uhicll a:(‘ c*.vf«'i Hall v ):n \ With flown; 
tin? leaves heloiejimv to the panic le- are nimdi I 'll..■l;l■ and 
narrow<T than these of th«‘ stem. 

All the-e art' incia-a eil eii lu r hv divi ■ ion ef ll;<' cr ,v. n of 
tin* rool la- bv wliat an* lechnic.illv • alK>.l v///w, Tliat Mfi-av, 
ciiUiiie., rudely torn Irum the w «■ dv part »if the -leni as 
ne I r as pn-siblj* to 1 he 'J round : lln-e>ir]ke rout le.u’iiiv and 
make voung plants in a icoiilli or iw*. 

.\UTK\i\ , Imm tiie (lii'ek inr! • riii \ "Ignirv ing 

an air \('s-el ; hecan-e the ant eiil-, igm.r..i.l of iln- cf 
tion. and fimlmg tbe arteries alaavsi-mpl\ allei fb at i. -up 
fioscd lhe\ wen- Inin.*- c-nlaining air \\ !.\ a i i<*i‘ <!ea 1 1* !■ i* 
arteries aia* emplv ami the bfiofl aeeni!!n;.ii' d in tlio vmiis 
will he e\ plaiii' fl hei*eaiicr. I5\ tbe teii i aitcrv is mean! a 
vj's-el whieli eiiiiv ev s Idood (V-'iii the heirt to tia* flilb rent 
paits oj tlu‘ b.idv ; a vem, on the 4*')ntiai \ , i- a ve- rl who !i 

eonvi'V', blood fmm the flillerenl ]i:nt- oi tiie b-.ds to tra- 

in ait. [Sec \'fin.] .Ml 1 1 ic aritMii - • d I'lc -v-l-ni la ed 
from tw «) great t rimk.s imnnab r. el\ « -une. !•• 1 with in c w : - 

I ie- 4)f the lie.irt, n .m'-l\ , t h“ pnlni c ar\ ^ rl* v\ , l.i- h .o i- - 

from tiuM'iglil, and the aorta, wbicb -pi nig- inm ih- i 
ViMitnelf.-. j .See H I. vR r. I d’he puln. irarv .n lery e ai\ • \ • id - I 

from t lie rig' h I v ent laeli* ol* t lie iu'. rl lo I longs ; t lu* .j u i a 

lairnes liloud from the IcU vei nr le i-f l!ie btMrl to all r.a.* 

j'arls of the svsti m. and coiisi-. jniMillv is the eomojoii s.i neo 

(»r all the rirli*ri«*s of llie h.n|\, with tin* i \et pii.;n 
whii'h einwilate tlironi'li the Inii"-. [ Si*e .\io,'i\,j 'Die 
arteries fleriva'd fi-ion tin* .mrl.i cfnitani arU-rial. Ibo-.- dt*- 
rixed froiii tlie pulmuiiarv artevv <-oiit.nii ven ai*^ bio.id, .iml 
tins latter vessc-l is tin* only arlei v in the svsii-m w lijeh «i i,.-s 
not eonfain arterial, that is, de( arhoiii/eil or proper nuUit iit. 
blood. I S('4' Hi.eu )i». I 

The arl4‘ri.il sv-.lem is arlj >re.s( eiit that is, tlu* hram hen 
vi iiieh spnne from tin* aort.i siiccesw |\ v I\ nna-i asi- m niimher 
a Ilf] diminish in size as tin*) prueeed fioin Ibt* berrt tuw .ir<U 
liieir uliiinat<‘ leriiunal ions m tin- ^v-tem. I'koh irnnk 
commonly end*- by divulmg into twD or mon* braneln**., tin* 
combined art'a ol which is alwavs gri'aler than lh.it o!’ l.-ir 

trunk from winch tbev spring. Tin* Mipacilv o! tin* branebe,; 
is esin'Kif<‘ 1 (o e\e«*i'd that of tbe tiniiks m tip* pi'ipoi I mu 
4>foneaml a lialflo.nn*. I'in* ai teri il trutdv alvvay- di\ nbnj' 
into branches, and tin* larger bram*in’s mto hrancln*s iiiori* 
and more miuntt*, il is ohviovM iliat the blood m tbe .u!e- 
rial svstem is always llownig from ljrg«*r into siviallei 
till 

d lic ol g.ini/.atimi of the arlerii's is j>efiili;n', ami dillbM 
coiisid'er.ihlv from that of the veins. [ Sia- . 1 'Di- v 

are of a v ellow i-h-w liili? colour, loost* ami lloi*cub*iii ..n Uunr 
e.xt<*rnal surface, but their inleiiuil surfae*? i.s -nioalh ami 

3 2 
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Yvilislied. Tlicy aro romposcd of three distinct iTicmhr?inc3, 
Nvhifh art' pni* ii]» m the und which u*o 

UitiiiiJilfU Hint. 'I i»v ccllnhir tissue. Kiudi of those 

nuMnlu ini'- I- iMlh.d a tiuiir. or coat, and each possesses a 
IKM uhar and performs a separate luuetiou in the 

cin*ulalio!i of ihe hlood. 

1. J'lu* iniornal tunic consists of a ineuihratic, colourless, 
trinispaiiMil, and thin, yet so linn and stronjj that it is snp- 
p O'.cd i • more than any i»f the others the bursting ot 

tlicai ton h\ the current of th*e blood; for if, in a livin;«; animal, 
the other loiis In; eulindy removed, this alone is found 
cap:d:* ‘ i,i' >n^tainm^ tlie impetus t>f the <'irc\dtition, and ol 
])re\cnun;^ niplure from the dilatation ot tlic artery. 

i. TIm' !mddle tunic, called aNo the fihnais and the mus- 
cular, is c(empoNi*d t)f yellowish fibres, pass in an 

oblupie diroctioM aiv)iiiiii the calibre ol the vcss(‘l, Inrininj^ 
f.e;i men I •% of circles w iiidi are so j )ine<l as to produce com- 
pleie (iHi:-. J n t lii‘ larger trunks, se\eral l:i\ers of those 
lilire^ c-:iii ]»e niised in succession h\ the Ibreeiis, so that tliis 
co;i| is ( f eonsiderahle Ihiekuoss. and it is proporti«iioilly 
thicker m the small hraueiies than in the lar^t* trunks. 1 
Tliis coal is linn, solid, ami hii^hly elastic. It is the main 
tuui - hy which the artery red-ts dil ilatiuii in tlie t raii^vorso 
ihivci lull, w hu‘h il does so etVe<Uu;illy, that Mhen tlie lelt 
Mmincle of llie heart propels a fresh eurn-nt, of hlooil into 
the a'u: 1 , ViUle or no dilalali ui of the ves-^el is pr i;'i;plihle. 
The eh.u act'M i^tic pro})erty of th(‘ lihrous coat is coutraeti- 
lits- It il he r.K ciiaiiit’aU} iiritati-d, or if a ehenue.d stimu- 
lant, "tieii a^ ardent s]iirit or ainii.onia, he r.pphed to it, the 
M-s. l e »nlr I'-l^ furi-ihly upon its conlenl^-. Tliis contractile 
jiowi'r, which jiroperly helones t • the niU'^ciilar filirc, in- 
duced aiiat'uui^ls to helli'vo that the fibrous tunic consists of 
iniiHiMilar fdues ; hut (‘arrl'ul exaniinalion has sho^\ n that its 
or*.*;!!!!/ iliou p-.ssi'S'.(*s uolhirn^ in i*oinmou with that of (In* 
inu-*eula;- li-sue, whili* chemical anal\'>is has (Iemunslrat(.'d 
that if c, Villains no fibrin, which is fin* ba'^is cjf inii'.cle. 

.t. Till' < \icrnal tniiie, called aNo tin' cellular, consists of 
^jiuall wlnlidi tilircs, vi*iy dense* and ttiii^h, interlaced to 
^tlher III e\ery dina*lion. It is much thieki'r in tlie lartro 
troijlv-' ti'.an in thc'^iiuill hraneli(*s, the reverse of the llhrous 
loll. ISoult'r surface is covered hv a loose and tloeculent 
oollular ^ub^tanei', which eoniieels the artery with tin* siir- 
ruiindiiii' parts, and p.irlieiilarlv with the s]n‘aih of the 
\e•^'el. I is liriuiiC'-s and resistance are so irri'at, that it is 
in I ilivifl 'il liowe\er firmly a li;,uiture may he plaeiMl amund 
il.e :oioi\ : ami its elasticity, especially in the lonuituihnal 
(lirc'-ii :n, IS so reniarkahle that it lias hi‘t‘n calh'd, by way j 

ol eiuiiienei*. iho rl.isti,- coat. 

Ailenes are themsi*hes aluindantly su])]>lied with arteries, 
i*!*!,*.! n 111 me then* nutrient \e‘vsel',, and <*.jilled /'(/tfi en ‘.o/*///// ; 
luM tlio'.o nutrient vf’-,sels of the arti'i’v form hut few ana- 
stomu^e-, tluit is, hut few communieatious with any other ar- 
It ir, e-seiilKil, ill l\iu}j: an arterial trunk, to di',liirh 
it as little a^ po-vible, ami oiil\ to t'Xpose just so iniicli of it 
as 1-1 iiid. |»rin.ahb‘ tor the pri*per applwalion (»f the h;^:itmc. 
In the fn -t ea-cs tn-atevl hy Mr. limiter tbr aneurism ] nu(* 
Am mm-m', fuir lie-iturv*^ wore. placed around the di-eiised 
arleiw, whieh was divide l in tin* mtei\ eliin.!.; s])aeo; Two of 
In.'^e war* eilled s.i fei \ -li” at mes, he in.'.; iuteiidetl to la* draw u 
li;;l.l ;f 1 1 * 1 * ol lier- O.IVL* wav : hut tin* application ol' ihe-e 
ho’aiiirf^ ilin!m*b*(l lli(‘ nutrient iirl<*rie', ol‘ the \essel to 
such a deeii'c, that iull.inmiation. nl(*t‘ral ion. iinu lilleal ion, 
and liu'm >nliae<* cinaiod. so that tlursc so calh'd safi'ty wi‘re 
really daui;i i- ly.nitmes, produ'-iii”- the very evils which tliey 
weie iuli'iul**d to a\i'rl. file careful oK.mtv ati'in of tin* 
fum tioU". id’ these ves.-,els lias (*orrei'U*<l this ami s(?\eiMl 
other errors, and led to ino.‘d important imjuoN ciiienf., in 
Ml 'jieal jU ielie 

'flu; pnmipd nerves of arteries are ilerived from tin* 
«^'ani;lioine or the or'^anic system. Imtwith these are minified 
luancln* , <lcri\ed from the seiitii-nt or the animal sy.'-tmii. 

Nm’M-.I Aec adiiioly, nmh’r ordinary circinnstances, 
ai iene^ carry on then* riiiiclion.s imlepemh'iilly of any inilu 
euci* lU-nvcd from tin* hraiii and spinal cord, hut they an* 
cap.ihlc i.f hciii*;; afiected hv ii^culs applied to tho>e organs. 
Vunlcr tirdiiiary ciicum->tances, and in a stale ot* liealfli, 
nrleni'-. uro hot little si’U'^ihlo: they may he irritated in 
iivniLT aniuMi'^ hv tlie .scalpel, or hy the application of cho' 
inical si mmbiiii*., without- alforilitii^ any iiidh*alion of pain. 
iNjeMTlhclc ni certain states of diN(vis(\ there cannot he a 
qneslioi. that Ihev hccouuj cxipiisitelv seiisihle. 

Amouo the physical prop(*rties of arteries, the most iin- 
portuUt are their exleiisihiiiiy and their elasticity. Their 


ixlensihility is chiefly iu the direction of their length. If 
an artery be tied in two places, and divided between the 
ligatures, the portion >yhich is next the heart is sensibly 
el'iiigated at eaeli contraction of the ventrielc ; but their ex- 
tensiliility in the circular or transverse direction is not great. 

After an artery has been extended, either lengthwise or 
Iruusvorscly, it suddenly retracts on itself when the ex 
tending force is removod. If tho Anger be forcibly inlro- 
duct'd into the sc'ction of a large artery, the sides ol' the 
vessel re-act on the finger, and proportionally compress it. 
If an artery he divided in the dea<l body, ihougli em])tu‘d of 
its contents, it luainlaims its ( vlindrical form, and pio.ser\('s 
its eapaeily unimpaired. The elastic property on which 
these iihenomena ilcptmd is common to all the coats, hnt it 
is greatest in tlie external, and least in the internal tunic; 
and it is also much greater in the large trunks than in the 
small branches. Klasticity, in the longitudinal direction, 
reslmes th.e artery to its original stale after it has been 
elongated in the various motions of the body ; in the trans- 
verse direction, it keeps the artery open, and thus maintains 
a free ehanncl for tlie yiassag'.' of the blood through the 
ve'.^el, wliile it aNo assists the fibrous tuiiie in resisting the 
oVi*r-di^t elision of the avlery hy the impulse of the cin*U' 
lalimg eiirreiit. 

"1’1'c most important vital property of the artery is its (*on- 
traelihty, that is, its power of d mil nisliiiig its capacity, ar 
apiu-oximatiigx it.s ]iarieles, ami thus proportionally ac ting 
u]»on its t'onli nls. lAt*n the large trunks pus-oss this pro- 
pi’i'ty ill some «legrei' ; hut it resides eliietly in tin* ultimate 
(livisinii-'. of the cirt<*ri*d hr*.ineht*s. that is, Iht? eapilhirv vessels, 
'flu' nniin ]>iirpove of the trunks and largi* hranches (>f the 
arteries is to receive; tlie blood from the heart, and to transmit 
il to the <*apillarv Vessels in tlii* organs. 'I'lie purpose of 
the capillary ve-^sels is us various a.s the actions cd' the organs 
in which they li'miinatc, and of wliich actions, indeed, they 
are the great instruments, lletweeii the trunks and large 
hranc'hes of the arteries, and their ultimate divi?.ions, there 
is such a total diifereiiec; in stru(*ture and function, that llu'y 
must he ri'garded as two distinct sets of \essels, and tho 
latter reiiniro a separate corisidi*ration. fSei; (1 vPii.r. vKY 
VJ‘ ssfc-.LS.J 

Arteries, besides capillary \ cssels. Icrminat e als*i invoins, 
in exlialant ve.>.sel.s, llial is, colourlcv-s ve-scls, wliicli are 
snppo.si'd to open hy minute oriliet'son various iiieiiihramujs 
surfaces, pcuhaps in lymphatic vesseks (whi<-h see), and iu 
excretory ducts. [See (ii. 

T1h‘ principal iliseases to whieh ai-tenes art* liahh?, are in- 
flammation, os'iificatioii (dej)o-itiun of bony matter), (‘alca- 
reons deposition (deposition of chalky mailer), aiul aneu- 
rism. 

AUTF.SIAN ^VELLS arc perpendicular ]ierforationa or 
borings in1,«» the ground, through which water rises from 
various dt'plhs, according to eircumsianee-, :iho\<! tin* surfit'o 
of the soil, ])roduciiig 'a constant flow' or stream; tliey are 
highly useful in districts where springs or rivers are .scarce, 
nr where tlu* usual surfact; water is of indiHereiit tjuality. 
'J’h‘‘-.e jierfnrations havt; been mimed Artesian Wi lU (/hc//tf 
Art'sicjts) from the opinion that Iht*} weri* fir-d ust'tl in the 
district (d‘ .\rlois in France. They an? .si ldmu more than a 
few iin-lies in diameltM’, r.n l are made hv means of the usual 
hormg iu.sirumenfs. Their action is tine to the constant 
i*inh‘.noiir of water to se8k its level, as will be readily un- 
der.- tood hy means of the accompanying dia»;raui, n*present- 
iiig a geologi'-al section of u country ni whicli Artesian wells 
may be eslahlishod. 



Li't //. /, u\ /, /r, he the surface of a country upon wliich 
stands the town T : u, /i, a bed or thh k mass of rock, either 
impeiAious t*) water, or thnmgh whieh it pereohues with 
diiru'iilt} : b, a sandy rock, t»r one Ihiough wliich water 
easily percolates among the strata that m eur beneath the 
rock’(/, «, and are concealed by the lulier in the plain on 
which the town. T, stands, hut crop out, as it is geolo- 
gi(*iilly termed, or rise to the surface from heneatli the 
medv o. o. at the heights, h, h, <»n each side; c, t\ e. a rock 
through which water either cannot pass, or percolates w’ilh 
dilliciiitv. It will he obxious that the rain-water, falling 
on the heights, /*,//, and which may not run off inl;:» the 
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drainage depressions, will be absorbed by tbo exposed part 
of Oic rock, b.h. From the 'action of jrraviiy tic; w.iterwocild 
pa^s downward-4 upon the rock, r, r, r, wlm !i im- 

pervious, or nearly so, to the passajro of water, il will l)c 
checked, and take a direction under tlic ot'tfr impervious, 
or ncarW impervious, rock, o, a, ])eiroluiin‘^ ihruujih all 
parts o{hJ). From its endeavour to seek its own level, the 
water will strive to force its way throiitrli too Mi])eriucum- 
bent rock ; but bcinp: unable to do so. it will, in tlni natural 
order of tbint^s, remain beneath, five from f vaporatiou. If, 
under these conditions, a perlbration be made at. n\ near the 
town T, thrmi”)! the rock (/, into the rot;k the water in 
the latter will rise over the surface »>f a,(\ at 7e,iii proportion 
to the height of /, //. abo\e tlie level of/r, and t/> the checks, 
from various cuusi's, wliicli it receives while percolatintr 
throuj^h the ro'-k h, b. It inijht lie Mi])p-;s''d that these cheeks 
\v..ul(i he swlnciLUt to prevent JMiy oilier tliun a very slow 
rise of Water in the ArteMim well, Imt itshoidd bi^ recollected 
tliat tin? quanli’y of v.al-'r 1 up !)fne;i: i a mass of im- 

pervious ro< l; of larLn.; an-a, ;-iu*h, for instance, as llie l^niidoU 
clay, is consitleiable, and that the hole or pcrb^rali m is very 
small. 

The rock h b may, in fact, be considered as thi' inside of 
a *;rcatpipo. i-a* » tin? two ends of winch w ater i'- pourod ; so 
that when a h di* is pknved in the u]ipcr siile oi’ t :ie pipi‘, as 
al if\ the wati'r will spring U]), and cr.dcavour lo attain the 
level of the water 'at llv ends. 

Arte.sian wells can he tbrmojl uichn* cireninstanres which 
ajipear to the j;eneral t»hservor somewhat dilVcront, lhou,<::h. 
in point of fact, they lire much the s-amc. J.et o, b, c, (/, r,/, 



in tin? annexed diajiram, re]'rt‘seiil a si'ctimi of a eonnliw, 
se\cia) niih’s in len;!:th, ami /, four dillerenl kind-, 

of slratilied nadvS, re-tmp; eonformahly upon imcU other, 
‘ainono- which the rock k is of a strucluie to permit tin* 
eoni[).irat ivi* free passage ofvah*r, eiitennjr it at/, while 
thruii‘;h the other vticks water ciiin*r p:re<jlates witli 
diliiciihy, or is iinahle to pa^-s. In this <-ast>, the nx’U k 
merely p(?rforins tin* oliic».' of a luion'r ]iipe, ic*! indeed so 
oh\i lUslv to thoM.* unacquaiiili'd with Ln*olo:»y on the lar^'e 
scale, ;e. in a plain ludween htM»»hts ; )(‘t the prineiph* ol 
action is ilu* !t.anio, for when the series of rocks, /, A,/, 
a^iiin rise's to tin; surface on the side now truncati’d by the 
section, tlie same, p^eneriil iacts are rcprescnlod as in the 
tir.'.t di:n«ram, tiiouj*h on a mm h laii'er scale, 'rime; when 
a perforation is made at /e, in the valley between the hills 
<i and lu the water rise.s to the surface, and an Arti'siau 
well is established. The AvLesian wells at Uoncii exist 
under similar conditions. 

In nature, i^ri'al areas or sheets of stralidofl iNw k-^, j)aili- 
cularly those of a <a'rtain rclali\e aoti»juity, are schbon mi- 
broken : 1ml are, (,n Il;e contrary, f .’.'*!urcd in \ arious din c- 
tioiis in come(jn^*nc'.‘ i)!* di-liirbinL' fovi-cs whicli Irnc acied 
upon them. l'h<?n in ihe.se easr iv i foratioi;- for .^rt('M.ln 
wells bavi* soinetimi's been snccta. -Ii'.l, th > IjmU* heiii ^ pii p’ed 
belween the fi.iclun? or fi .iir.* and ilie pomt where ;he 
porous bed recoivos ihe raimw'at< r. 



Let the line </, A, e, in the aho\e woodM-ul, rcprc -.cnt the 
SUrfaceof ae'dinlry ; if df a pon»u-. lu>l, or one ihiMiU' li w Inch 
water, n.eciicil at c, cauly peit ohUe-., but can ueiliicr pa. s 
up nor down from the natun? of the rock.-, above or beneath. 

4lfiet/bi! a fraclnn; or di.d.u-ili.m, m‘‘)lo;;ii ally terimal a f.vulk 
IVoin the idVei.t of wliich the heil r/ i; ^.ndd^•nly tin.;., n 
clown to ii lo\Vir level, on the left »d’ our fiLCurc, ami 
tin? eontinuiU of d on the oiu? >iue. ami i/ tin the »jthci i^ 
dc.strojcd. If we tap, a.s it v. au*, the hi d »u* r.jcU </, at 
the water in it. would rise hnt a short h*..iLd‘.t c.pwar ’.s, if ./ 
could be re{i:ar<led as a Imllow ])iju?, whi' li, refit iviu^ i:., 
water at e, lets it pa ai freely out at j\ 'i he rapid i>e.! coiatiiai 
of the water is, however, cheeked by ii.s frielioii amon^ the 
P’drticlcs of siuid or a«iuiis>t the sides of the strata, so Ural 


when a perforation is mado at and a free vent given to 
the water, it rises, ami an Artesian well is cstiihlishcJ. 

It will ho e\ideiit that, if we regard the above section 
without referince to the artificial boring at ir, we have a 
natural Arlesian wtdl, tlie fi.ssure or limit / serving the 
same olTiee ns the anificial perforation ; with this ditference, 
that the latter may he eonsidercd as a mere puncture, while 
the effect'' of the former are felt aloiip; a more extended lino, 
oreasioniilly a few' unics in length. Witlamt such fissures, 
W’hieh ])crmit the c.-capo of water from henealh, many dis- 
tricts wouhl be compaiMiivily fle?ililnlc of this gi-fut neees- 
sary of life, more j>aTl;cuhMly duriuv «h,nml\is. Springs from 
fissures or faults are mere t)crmar.cnt than oiiicr.''. This 
arises from the incchanii al arrangement of t\.e rc'-ervoir, 
if we may so term it, by whii h a \ :isl (plant it y of \val(*r is ac- 
cumulated, and can only escape by slow iIcokcs: and thus 
severe droughts, which dry up tin? more suiM-rfn ial spnngB, 
arc comj)arativcly little felt in tho.se from fis'^nres. 

It niU'it he ap.pan'nt from 1110*^0 c(iii.sid(‘ration.s that ex- 
treme cavilion is nc.'ess.u'V in the (dioici' of situations for 
sinking to iditain AvUsiaii wells, and that a genci-il geolo- 
gic. d knowledge of the couiilrv. in whiidi the Jitlempt ii lo 
he nnwh', should precede any borings for this purjuKo, 
olherwisi! much uselcs.s expense may he ineurred, without 
a. ch.aiice of sucecs'. llidct'd, the powi'r of pointnig out. 
tlioirc siiualions whore Artesian wells nun', in all juo’. aiulily, 
h«* siicees-sfiill\ established, is one (‘f tlo* ])racli<Ml applica- 
tion^ nf geology lo the nsefid pnrpo'cs of hlc*. 

Water pi'icoiating tlirounh, ni* among the -Irata of n?clvg 
becomes impregnated wiili vari )us sub tance<, ^i/iuc of 
wbieh lire in.iunou.s to animal or ^eul table life, jind t«i 
various useful prin s in Ibe arts. Now it Mar./ liuicji 
happens, in sinking Artesian wells, that one or nmre. of 
tin? lines of w at('r, which may ho tapped, are (.'f this di - 
s('riplion; il then'tbro becomes adve-able to j-et rid of-mli 
W'citer, if possible, in order that il ma) not iiptire. b\ com- 
hilling with il. aii\ pmof w :;ier" af'/T- 
wards met with. m tlu' annextd 

Ihiure. ((, A, c, //, r, J\ i', A. /, J, m, //, 
rejireseiit Mirious btids <-f n * k hoveil 
thr.nigh in the proco-.s (,f sinlv.in;' an 
Arte.sian well, a Mipl'l;. oi hud nator 
la iiig ohi .lined at (/. wlnlc purer water is 
di..i*o\ere'l at //.holii wa.ers rising t ', m d 
above, the suifa.ce. 'J'e. ])rc\ ent the ni v- 

ture of these wal'Ms, l! i- dciineli r of liie 

' boring is incr<-a.'cd from the ; nrface to 

mi- imZ' thn bed, or int^'r^^ict^ between thi* .sii am, 
//I wli.wc the barl water is 'npj/he/l, ami a 
II — ^ liolliuv (‘) Under is pass ed (1 .v\ n tliriuicli 
^ its centre In the conti-iuation of ilu? Uonni- 

beneath Iho lliu? of had water at (/, in ^leh a n. inm*!- llmt 
tin,' latter cammt mix with the eulnmn of geoil wat( r, /. /, 
re ing from Uui pa^se^ up round the interior csliuder, and 
deli\ers it'-(‘lf on the .siirUu'e at A, A. 1 1 li\ no means ful'.ow 
bccacre tin? first snpph ef water metv.iili in a o.-ring wiil 
not ri'-e to tin' sinfaee, that all (/tlicr lines of w.itcr mile 
s'liin? horiii!^ will ul- » refuse to ri'-e, for it In-qinailU li.ippeim 
that small suj)pla s an- In -'l ent through whiehdonot /‘U . at - 
theunelvcs a’" '\e a few leet ill llio pipe or p*. rfMiata n. 
'i’ive-e i-malU'r s];rin;is ar • due I ^ the nnav lo/aal percelatnui 
(d* water, ami thoin h ihev ob/'V the same law-, rising to 
their respi-clive je\i-!.s, lh(>v do not reach tin* sml.u c, !»/*- 
cause ila*y aro iioi ct»nm*cleil wiili a /,f >u}«pl\ uhieli 

will enable them to do s >. Nnmt'rou-i coninmti nvcIIs me 
SI) far Artesian, that when a particular boil is cut (and 
there is generally ...ic or no re known to well dnkers in 
CM'ry di 'irni), the water will s- imetimcs rise in them -osud 
dcnly as to i.'nder an immediate ( -capi? by the wovkiuen 
necessar\. In s’.n'h l•;o^es Ihe water ill th.e>e particular hoes 
decs hul seek im leV('l I it.. I'apMiily m r-llei ling llu!, is 
])ru;: itiom'd t» !‘ e II; odoin with wlmdi it can p-oe.late or 
i! i\\ t'.ioiigU hi.' hi- U or fi-..^un’s of strata containing ii. 

Arlc. ic.n wells an? necessunly (,f vaiiwus d^|;l!l^,u^d it 
lui . Vieeii eb.'Ciwed by M. Arogo and (itioM's that the tmn- 
j peratnreof water in tliem iin*rca.'.e.- wiih their de],ib, dot; 
regard being pal/l lothcnu'an tenp/cral.iiv of the einmste in 
whi'-h liK'y may be cst.iblished. 'I ids f.u t Ims been considi red 
an ai fpiment in favair (d’ the interior heat of the car!:>. 

Arlc.aan wells are now' established in \:irious ],arl -. of \'.2 
(/Id and new world : man\ iia’.e been made m ilje Urn: d 
.‘-il'ites; and, notwitlistandiiq; their name, ai»j>ear ti h.ave 
been kn »\vnas well in Italy a.-.- in Artois froiu time imme- 
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tnorial. It is also prt.bablc Ibnt they wuro known to t.be 
anticnts, Ibr, ;u*i’i>j’<bn‘jf to IVI. l*a?<.sy {1 yp'n^ri I j 4 ton (jvttl. ih* 
la bij(nrure), Nb*bubr rites tlie tblluwiniyr passa-e 

iV >m ()I viiipa)''l*n'iis ! — * c*lls art? sunk in tbo oases lii>ni 
20« and b (» to l()‘> yards in depth (the yard being equal to 
hair a fbol), w lienee water rises and Hows over.' 

ARTICN'KKD, JACOB, a brewer of Chen I, and a great 
popnl ir b-iider in the earl> part of the Iburtoentli etMitury. 

Loins, then ronnt of Flanders, had iiiarritMl a nioee of 
diaries le Jhd, king ofFranee. Ho \vas grandson of llo- 
hint do Betliune, nn wlni-'O death a dispute arose bet a I'l’ii 
Louis and Robert d(? Cassel, his uiude, about the suiei's-ion, 
wbitdi was deeiiled by the parbanu*nt id’ Paris. snp!V)rted l»y 
ibe king of Franee's power, in la\our of L-ans. 'rbi> iiiea- 
sure did not gain for Louis the aireelion of bl^s sulijeeis, junl 
his violent eonduet bnided to alienate tlieni still more. Tli 
great towns of Flandc'rs had eliarlers ami pnAilegcs, ami 
eould n.)t he taxed without their eon.sent. Their 
oiinsisted in llieir iiianuraeturcs and eoniimn’ce, by which 
tlievliad been long conneeted with Kngbind, from which 
fount rv they Jrinv the woid roqninA for tlu'ir cloth fabrics. 
The chief proprietors in the country were nobles, who gene 
rally look the ])arl of the count and of his French patriiii, 
for tlie king (»f France w-as then suzerain tiC Flauflers. i'ht 
four principal ch.trtered communes, nr municipaHlies, of tin; 
county f»f Flanders were (iheiit, Ypres, Rrugv;, :ind the 
country nr district of Bruges, which was called Ir Fnutr, nr 
‘free country.’ Bruges during this ]ii:*riud ivpeat,.dl\ ri*- 
Vrdted against (\)iint Lmiis, and at last took him prisoner, 
and kept him till the people of Ghent, who were llien jealour, 
of their noiirlihours (if Bruges, rescued the count. Anotlua- 
and u more general insurrection of lhi‘ FliMiiish was pui 
down by I’hilipdi* \ alois, wlio Inid siiccceclcd (.'harle-i It Ik i ; 
ho defeated the Flemish iji a grtiat battle at Mtonit Ga'.-.el 
ill l.’l'iS, and ohligetl them to surremler at discretitm, 'I’lie 
leaders were put lotleath, and the lt)wus were he. ivily taxed. 

The war wliicli broke out sonit' years after, bet ween 
Philip de Valois ami lOdward III. of Knglaiid gave ticcasii.n 
to another revolt of tluj Fhoiiish towns. T'lii'> time Ghent 
took tlie leatl, and tin* Inirghers elected lor lludr ea]»tain 
Jacob Arteveld. a brewer, who superseded the aiitlioritv 
of tin* »-ount. and was in fact the ruler oi' (Jlient. Jaculj 
h.id the great qualities, as well as the sices, frequently foiiml 
united in the character of a deinagoguo. IL* was act iv(‘, eh)- 
queiil, and hofl, hill violent, t>\ i*rhciiring, and tyrannical. 
Jie ilallt n*d the people, proscribed tlm lioldes, ami divided 
' ir j-poiL aniongst those of hi3 own parts. Kdsvard of 

n.’l'iml basing sent iiiessioigers to Flanders, for llu* piir- 
of bringing the Flemings tn art svith liiin against 
Piiilqi ‘tf Frim'e, ArteseM declared for him, and imluci*(l 
the- j»i* .])!e '.rcilieiit to form an alliancj^ w it h the Phigli'-li. 
Ill ordi*r to !i‘iuove4hi‘ scnqiles of the Flemings on account 
(tf tlicir allegiance to the French crown, he advised Kdward 
to a^'iene the liih* of King of France, (.’omit !<,oiiis, win.) 
w:i^ aitacheil to King Philip, opp.>si»d Artes eld’s intrigue;, 
;ind ill ;» diet held in the town of Bruges, lie ean^'eil one 
(d'tlie ]»reuioter.', of tV.e phiglish alliaiiei* to he seized ami 
h.*headt*d . 1 * Ruppelmondi*. The p»‘opt.‘ of Gbt'nl , j iifiirialed 
at tiii.-^ proc' fding, marelu'd t«) Ihaiges, and eompi'lled its; 
hi’.rgliers to join the fhighsh alliance: and the insurg. iit*^, 
strengthened by the a'^siuanee of the Fngli'li, deieatetl iluj 
count and his linhles, who were obliged to evacuate Bruges. 
Tins count withdrew to France, hill ri'liirne I again in 
i:;-'s, and made an attempt to conciliati* his refractory 
s'lhn'cts. Having enti*red Ghent, he tried to pt*r.siiade 
the ]>opiil;u* leaders to sale with liim and with Philip id’ 
h'raoci*, hill the hiirgliors shut tin* gates, made tin* coimi 
jirisuner, an<l compelled him to sign a treaty of allianeir 
otVensis'c ami delc.nsivi* with King Kdward (Dec. KK'iO). 
l.ouls soon after found means to e<rapt* from Ghent, and 
again uiihdrew to Paris. 'I’ln* war now raged between 
the I'remdi mi om* side and the Flenihigs and the Engh-h 
on the otlier. 'fUi.* latter besieged I’o'nnay. hut were de 
feated by the I'reiich m*:ir St. Omi*r in l.'Ml. A truce 
being aiireed upon helwicn the. laTS'de ])arties, King Ivl- 
w.inl went t.i Ghent to meet (.emnt Louis, wliom la* tried to 
win iivm* to hi.-, sub*, hut vvilhont bueetiss. Afii'r I'hl .rard’s 
de|>arture from (ih«*nt mi his r<'ti:rn to Ktejhind, Gonnt 
Louis, seeing liix suhieet-, wholly estranged from him, and his 
anihority op uK '-et at nought hv Artevidd, once inoro with- 
drew to Pans. Artevehl now pr.ipo^ed th.it Kd\- aril's son, 
the young Prince of Wales, afterwards ealleil the Bisek 
Prince, should ho elected governor of Flanders, on the under- 


standing that the coiinti^ was to be made by Edward 
a soveri'ign duchy. But the Flemings, altliough they 
wished to humble their count, were not prepared to disni- 
horit him and Ids line altogether: and they began to 
mistrust Arteveld's intentions. A dispute broke out at 
Ghent lielwcfMi iho various trades, in which the fullers \v*'vo 
arrayed against the weavers, and a battle was fuimhi in tl u 
great iiiarkcl iilaec belw\M*n the two factions, wh’.ch lasted 
all day; IjOO fullers were killed, and the \vea\‘ers, being 
victorious, drove tlie rest of the fullers out i f the ( ity. and 
utt(*rly destroyed that trade. Artevehl liad not taken an 
open part in the contest, hut hmng jealous of the n>iiig 
authority of (Tcrranl Dv‘nys, tin* dean of the \vi‘avei.M, Ik* 
secretly introhiee I into Ghent oUO English soldiers, wlnmi 
htr lodged in his promises. Denys and the weavers erml 
out treason, attacked Arl<.‘Vold, and Uilli*d him, with nianv 
of ills English .soldiers, in July, l-bbl. Thu Flemish, 
however, continued iii'niu'ir hostility to Gonnt Louis, wli.> 
fell at tlie l.'niUo ofC’recy in lIMtJ, lighting in tin* Fn iicli 
ranks. lTr^ was succeedcwl h\ his son Lmiis 11 ., calUd 
(h i/o/c, fioiii tlm eastle of Mole, his ravour.te ri- idence. 
Arteveld’s ;u!lhi-i ity in Fiaiidci> la-Te«l Si'ven years, dm mg 
which, in ^pite ol' m.iiiv .'cis (.f violcnet* and in jnstiei*, ti 
eitii’s pr. »-.]);•! ed in llieir 1 r. ■'•.*. enjoved great le.spei't 
am ng tlw.r iiee'hhoiir-^. < ( )inhgher.st, Ch vonitjUt'^s ( t Ati' 
//nir.v f/r / ■ ''-e. ) 

ARj’lAKl.D. PHILIP VAN. w-as the son of Jacob 
.Viti'M'ld. l'liibpi).i, !vl\;.uil H l.’s tpieeu, 'held him at tin.* 
liM)»tisi<::il {‘ tnt.an.l iVoin her ho r(‘ee;ved his (llu istiaii iiuiiie. 
Hi-s I’-'ilier 1-fi him wealth, and hi.s niotln.r, a wc.nian of a 
pnnieiu eli.ir !' ter, ^ ■atcln•d over Ins youth. .Sin* ne'Miii.iled 
,in t :i ] v i.io.ii ige Ihr him with a lad\ of ''ood I'amilv, afitM' 
V. hifJi Piiiiip h\< ii rpiiet and ha|)py with lii-, wiJ’e and nio- 
ll’v'!', le e e ng- ah of from all pin)lie .i{V:nrs. But he had a 
nainewincli vv.is Cv in ei tcfl vvilh pari> fi'clings ami n*f!ol- 
lee'jom;. .V iVi’-li revolt hoiUc onl at (Bn nl in Btrtl against 
( oiml L'uii (le .Malt*, and after si'\<!ral ongagemeiit.-. uud 
many alr.'.cil es inrpc'l rated «m both sides, the count sue- 
ceciiod in in'ereepting all sn|)])lies to the insurgent city, 
wliieliwas reduced to gnat di.-^tress. Van der Bosch ami 
the other leadi*rs of the (ilierilesi*, liiiding that the jieople 
were impatient of their as^iiniL'cl luillioril y, llionglit of 
strengthening llnnuselves by engaging Artevihl as tho 
nominal eliitd* of tlieir party. They [ir.. posed him to 
I'l* ])e«)ple, and he wa ; electi'd C’aplain by ae*danialion. 
After some clesiiltory negotialioiis with the c.mnt, in the 
cunrsi* of w hieli two deputies of Ghent who iiail agreidto 
airrender the town wen* stahheil in the market place by 

in der Bnscli. Arlevelrl, .-(‘eiiig that it was impo-sihlo to 
h lid out OTiV longer for w'ant of provisions, etuiceived tin 
hohl resolution of marching out with n, chosfai lic.dy of men 
Sind at racking the count, who was then at Bruges. He 
lid'i (Jlu'iit on the ‘Jd of May, 1 'tSg, w^ilh uOaO nu*n, de- 
termined to coiiqui‘ 1 * oT di**, and halted in a good position, 
wilhiii thre.* nule^ of Brugt's. The next dsiy was a great 
Jestivalin that city. In tlie midst of the ]>roces.sions and 
rejoicing.H, iiew’s cam<* of llu* Gheiitesc being at hand. Tin* 
eniiiit went out to eneonnter t lu’m w ith a hofl^ of SDO knights 
and .“-quires, iMlovved hv a nmncnuis 1ml disorderly multi- 
tmli* of the ])eople of Bruges, especial! v of the hulehers, 
glaziers, (*ord\vaim rs, and hoatmi'n, wlio thought they vvert) 
marching to ct‘rlaiii virMory ovi-r a few half-sturved Cjrhent(?se. 
Thi'fBieiili'M* liad a niar.-h in front of llunr position, and their 
Hanks were ])roteeted by a lino of carls : they coininenced 
with a hii.-sU fire of :irlilhn*y ntioti the assailants, which 
cliei kf*rl llieir ardour. Arteveld, by a skilful movement, 
having sm*et‘(‘(h*d in drawing the enemy into the marsli, the 
men of Bruges fell into eonfiision. many of th«^ knights 
were killed, and tin* rest e.ini(*(l along by the living niulti- 
tmle. Tlie count re cut ••rod Bruges v\ ith only I’orty hurse- 
nien, and the (Bientese ponivrl in at v'm same time. It 
was now niglit, and before? tin? citizens of Bruges had 
time to reeo'er from their panic, the city was given up 
to plunder. All tin* count's people, as well as tho butchers 
and Ollier trafh s favourable !•) him, wei*c Imntcd out and 
killerl. I’ln.’ rabble of the town, as well as many o. the ser- 
vants and apprentice-;, joined the (Bienlesc in this horrible 
enruage. Arteveld succeeded in stopping the indiserimi- 
nate .‘skiught.ei* in the morning; ])nt the magistrates and 
nobles were (h‘liht?rately sought after mid led to execution 
as traitors to their e mntrv . The eominurce •)(’ Bruge?» was 
annihilated lor u time by this cala'!*lrophe. Thu count ro^ 
muined coneoaled that night and the iollovving day in the 
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house of a poor womaut who had often received charity at reader will at least he repaid hy stving lunv cjonncetcd, cir- 
bis palace gate. cunistantinl, and phuisihlo a story, inuy he made out uf a 

After the capture of Bruges, the other towns of Fliindora, iucaj 4 :re string of coirtipf or uiiknoAii names, assisted hy 
with the exception of Oudenarde, opened their gates to s(‘.attered nutievs in antient ehroni<‘les, and local knowledge, 
Artevcld. He now assumed the stale and pomp of a sove- and popular truditi«Jii. All this early history of Arthur is 
reign prince, taxed at will the country people, hut took care pla<H?d in the north, whither he is said to liuvc been sent by 
to keep the city of Ghent well supplied with provision s at a Ainhro.sius, his predecessor in the Pcridriigonship ; but after 
low price. His camp abounded nut only with all neceS' lie boc*arrie Pemlragon, all liis i?xerlions were devoted to 
saries, but also luxuries. He began the siege of Onde- j stopping the progress of the Saxons in the b'nith, led by tho 
narde, in which, however, he was unsuccessful. Meantin ' active and successful Cerdic. He was coniiuander-inVhief 
the people of the neighbouring states, Hainault, BraV>aiit, at the battle of Jdongborth (literally the ‘ luixtui of ships,’ 
Liege, See., showeil ti disposition to make coumion cause supposed hy Mr. Turner to he Bort''iiinuth), on tin* autluj- 
with the Flemings, and the spirit of revolt spread also into rily of IJy\var<‘h Hen, a well-known Welch hanl. who fought 
Franco, whore the ])Oople wens ilissatislh‘d with the exac- in that battle, and composed an elegy, .‘^till extant, on tlio 
tions and oppressions of their nobles. The feudal nobility death of his friend Geraint ap Krhiii, who fell in it. Ho 
at that time had lost luutdi of its old chivalruus spirit, ns iiieiiUons elsewhere another battle, in which * Arihin* did 
w'ull as of its indepond(*nt ptuver, which liad heiMi curtnih'd hy not nc(*de,’ fajght on*the ri\er IJuwon. Tho next and the 
the crown, but it still retained all itf Vexatious and tMan- most imporlant battle is that of Badon (jdaced by Whitaker 
nical derneanuiir t<»\vards the burghers ninl peasant-:. It at I’adhy in Wiltshire; by Cnmd«‘n aii<l Turner at llalli; 
was still, in fact, aliovt* the laws. 'I'lie duke «»f nurginidy, j by C arte, in Berkshire), the twclftli battle in the list of 
ent of Fratua*, easily induced th(^ ) ouii'** kin;'’, (Charles \ 1 Nenmos, luentbuied alsr) h\ (hlda>, Be«le, and others, wbie.h 
to assist ( 'omit l^oiiis in jiutl ing flow n the bdeini-h insur- cheeked the pnigrcss of ( 'erdie, and eompelkal him to cou- 
treiits, before tho Knglish had tiiie’ (o jeni iIkuii. A bir::e tent liim.-elfwith tho-r proviuees aloiiLi t he s- ail b eoasi which 
foree was collef'led under the c iiuiiuind ol t llivier ch* ( ’li^->on, he harl already g.nnf‘d : from wbieh Artlnir is not nsajjaled 
a ''ki I fill but merciless coiinnatwler ; the ontlainuK' \v;is ills- to ba\e tried to expel him. '1 be date of ibix isMiriously 
]dayed, and the eaiiifiaign began in Nf>vi*inher, l.t-j. The pbu*ed. Whitaker, tollow iuL'^ Matt. We-t., sa\s wbiib a 
b'renc'li advanced to Hoor.ebeko, betweeJi t'onriray and doubt ful pas*,age in (Iddas sf'Ciu-. to eon fn in . Kroio tin-' tiiuo 
Ghent. Artevcld rashly advanced to attack tlnnu : ln>. ! we lu'ar n-» more of .Arthur, until the re\«»U of bis nephew, 
men, casual ni nmnhcrs, but inferior in iiiilitiuy skill, wtoe Alodred, ur Mnlrud, whu h led to tb.e fatal b itlU* of Vnns’j.n 
arruyefl loo closel), so that the greater part of them had not ' in ( 'oniwail, in 512. Mudivd was .'^lain, and .\Mliur, iiMrUlly 

I ooiii to w ield their V c'apons. The bailie la>1ed only half wounded, was convt'\<'d hy -ea 1) Gia^t"iil'UrN , w here he 

an hour, and O Flemings Wi-re killed, iii -st of Ibetn m ^ di'‘d afol was buried. Tradinon pr-'-erv efl the nicnii r\ of 
the ptirsuit. 'I'in* boily ol' ArteveM, being found nuder a l;ie pbu «> ol‘ bis iulermcnt within the ai)l>ev, :i> wi* aie t'*M 
hi.‘a[» of slain, was suspeud'sl I'li a gib])et. 1 he baltb* of - b\ ( hi able ; f ‘Mmbreii‘'is, win was jjrevrul wlieii ilso 
lloo:^ebf‘k(* has lieeii compared, for the impn.l.ince <d' iS ! w.'isefieTud b\ coiuuKiud fjf Heui-v I!., ami the l»<'iu*s 
TOsulls, to those ol'.Ktius ag.un'l Attila, and of ( ‘harles ' and swan'd of the monandi, and a le.iden eio--^ let iuhi bis 
Martel against the Moors. ‘ Had tin* Klemnigs been sue- > t'>ni]>-fone, with tin* inj-eripta n m rede Ih man b ihT'-, ///e 
ces-'fiiL observes Fr»)i:sai*t, ‘ (la* in->urreetion which h.id ' Jnr, • s\ fiu/ftfs i/tfiitf/s .Irfnrit.'s, nt a.s 

already begun at Baris, woubl liave ^pre.^^l all over Franci*, j seen by Iceland, ami copied Innu :niatt«*^ted ( o)iv 'ov t amdeu. 

and woulfl have provefl more lu»rrihlo than lla? .lacfjm-nes ; I 'i'lns story ba.s been elegantly vt'i'-ifiefl b\ Mr. AV.nton. 
the whole of the nobility and uentry would liaM* been d<'- ' A popular traditional belief was bic.g eiitcMlaim 'i MmaiLr tb<? 
stroyed.' Tin* triiuhle.s of Klandm'.'. euiilmued tor some years ! Biatoiei that lie was not dea*!, hut bad be<‘n eanij.il olf i" be 
longer, until, aftco- the fleath f>t Gomil Louis in I.'In-I, Philip i Itcaled fif his wounds in Fairy land, ami that lie Wioild le- 
she Bold, duke of Burgundy, who had marned Margand, j appear to avenge his eounlryincn, and reiiR'ilale them m 
■ eount's only daughter, sUeeeedt‘d him in the posst-ssioii | the sovendgnty of Biitaill* 
of Flaiidf'is, ami at last restored it to peaee. (BLiranlc, ///.s- 'Die Artluir ofroinanco is a a cry flitlcrnt ptiv-on. fie ; 
ioirc ilrs Dues tit! Bdurj^turni: tie la Mahojt (it' I’tt/niif.) the son oflhhi*r I’endragon hy l;:eri::i, wile of (hnloc 

AT\ n I UI'TXS. [vSee<h)UT.] Duke of ( ornwall, and owed his birth to a iiiagM'.il ilevut 

AHTIll.'B. VVe >luil! di\ idc this article into two heads: | b\ whi^-li Gtlicr assumed the foim of ihe l.idv s biisb-imk 
tin* first, comprising ihosi* particulars of the life of this ecle- | He Mieic^Mlcd to his father when filtecii V'-ar'^ * Id, ami im- 
brali'd British chief wdneb appear to vc-t on bislorical t?vi- | mcdiaiolv jMoscer.lcd ho>iihii-*s against the Sa\'>n*' m tlu* 
<lcMcc : the second, giving a short account of that mass of north of l\ugbind. He di*feati‘d llicin on ti c bac.k', •ifthe 
tietions concerning him which fonns llu* oarlic.',! portion of j river J >n‘;bi-, ^Gueh, :w i onlir.:- to (.'culVrv, was near Vtirk. but. 
our iiiitional literature, 'rruth, imlctMl, Im^ lieeii so ever- 1 W hitakcr ba‘ pi ,eed it lu I ..uieashire. ( See bis \er\ memnous 
1 lid by fiction, That some writers t M i it on among tlicin) have | .‘-kcteji of tlii^ lir*-! campaign. Vol. ii. chaj). J. ^ect. \ . '2 ) He 
denied that such ii ])eisoti as Arthur ever c'xistcd. Uf t' is | aeam defeated liimn under the walls of laiiculn, and < om 
there seems no inon*. reason to doubt, than of tho exivi- j pi iLmI them to (pul Kngland and a'suidou tloMr booty, as i be 
once of Hengist, Gerdi<% or any other man of note? of iluit ; [»r.<'e of their s.Pbty. Breaking llii" agreement, tliev .-ailed 
tune. Beside the later works of Neunms and Ge dV. v, i be 1 roiin«l the island, and landed at Totness in fhwonslme. 
most antiemt specimens of Welch poetjv, tin* Triad-, tho; .\rlhiir hastened by forced inarcbes to puni--b this oe.v 
poems of Llywurch Hen, ami (d‘ ''I'abessin, ‘^peak of bu\i, i agjjres'don, and routed tluMii witii iiinueuso .■'laughter at 
not as the fabulous prodigy described by later romancers, | tlu* great hattb* t»f Mount Bidon, in which he -^lew ITU 
hut as a prince? and captain of ehiimoiee, vet not di-.li«- 1 men witli liis good sword ('ali)mrii and liis Jaime Hmi. 
guished hy a marked superior! tv o\»'r others Ins contem- j Ag.iiu be lumtened with all speed to Scoll.iml, (t» relieve 
porarie.s. 'Tlio following an* tin? mcidenls of bis liJb wbirh Dunbarton (Aleluyd). bcsu'gi'd by the S(*o1s and Bdils, 
appear to he best atlesled. ' Ilavitig done this, and pursued those harbana/.s nilo tlio 

He was a prince id’ the tribe of lirileris calb.*d S»iures: ! la-l ue--s(>s nl Loch Lomomk whcie ’ e Iitted out a lb*'t and 
according to .some aceouiils, the sun of ivb'irie ap 'j’(‘wdrig ; obligeil them to surrender. Ik? reliirmsl .southwards, kepi his 
(Owen, Camh, /y/og.); areordiiig- to the is-nnmm .lory ol* Glirisimas at A'ork, and employed hiiiiselt'in d(*-lroying the 
Dther, named Pendragoii (Drag' n's Head), a li^'e given lo , Pagan lempb‘s of the Saxons, and iv ’ormg llu* t. hri-lian 
all elective .sov ereigii* paramount (at le:e>l n.'iminaily > o\ er ■ cburclu'.s. I ht* lollovviiig summer hi; fuiiip»(*rcd Ireland 
the many kings orBrilain. I'he date of Aiiluu^^ birth, (»r and Ici‘bind, and then returned to Britain, when? he vp(*nt 
even of liis accession to his paternal inh(?ritauce, il is vain lo , twelve years in peace. \\ ♦; ne(*d not dwell on li-i.s ioretgn 
iiupiinx Ho appears to have eommem i*d iis man '.a 1 ^•al•e■.'^ cfuifpie-ls ol N<irwa*^ and (laul, which occtip’<*d ton yean* 
about the year 500, and was raised lo liiC Pimdrap.ui- i umr.-. lie then relumed to Kngland, and bi ’ I a great fes- 
sbip. according to Owen, in .317: acct.r<bng n» W Imaivcr. tiv .d at (.'aerleoii in Monmoulli'.bire, where In; was solemnly 
in 508. Nennius asserts that he gained twel'.t' vi -tm tes < r -wned, a multitude of tnhutary kings attending him. 
over the Saxons. Of these*, ettven '"lia\e bei;i lieieruiiued . Ni>l b)ng after the Kmuans deinamkd tribute; on which be 
by Mr. Whitaker {Hist, ({f Mm nrhf' sir veb li. ciiap. J ejillc'ctcd a mighty army, and passed into (biuk Ther<* ho 
witli great aciiti ness and pbnisibdity , to have i*i evi tb.ivbt : dele;, ted tin* Kom nis, ainl was preparing lo cross tin* Alps, 
in Lancashire, or still farliier to the n< i«li, at a t>enwd ; when In* reeeivi‘d inleUlgiUice of the revolt of Modred, who 
anterior to his eleclioii to the Pendrag'ni -lup. Fei* the i had ailied himself wiin Iht? Saxons, Scots, and Ar- 

groundof that writer's hclad' we luu.st reler to iu’. work : tho j ihur gained two victories, one ou the coast of Kent and on© 
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YicftT Winchester, anti forcecl TModrod lo fly into Cornwall, 
wher^ a Ihinl cnfja^cuicMit, fatal to both, was fouj^ht on 
thfe river Cam Ian. 

Such is tlic story t >ld by Gcoffry of Moiimonth, and much 
later by Bm lianuii {llutoria Srotica), and adopted with all 
matiner of additional fiction by the romancers. The rcatW 
ivill see how widely it dilTers from the particulars above 
related on earlier British authorities. YetGeofTry professed 
to draw his account from an Arniorican oT Breton orifjinal. 
Whether ho indulged in these, aropliftcations himself, or 
whether tradition had already so transformed ihc'^Britibh 
hero, has been disputed •- we think it clear, however, that 
Gcoffry is not entitled either to the credit or dis«*redit of 
having iiivexitod the preposterous stor}" which he has told, 
(Seo&lis's Specimemqf Met Heal Rotnaitces^wx, p. 85, &c.) 
It is remarkable, however, that in theso Armorican tales, if 
such they are, we iind more mention \>f the Pihl3, Scots, 
and Irish, than of the Saxons ; more traces of Artliur s pi’e- 
scnce in the north Ihnii in the soulli of the i.sland, though 
the southern districts may be supposed to have heon most 
familiar to the Breton hards. So in the romances founded 
on those tales. Merlin y Mnrtc Arthur y Lanrclhiy and others, 
the scene is more frequently laid in the nortli than the south ; 
and York and Carlisle iwcur more frequently than Cuer- 
Icon or Caer-gwent (Winchester). Cornwall, however, is 
a favourite country in romance, and this may point to an 
Armorican original. C)n the other hand, our British authori- 
ties, Taliessin, Gildas, Aneurin (Gildas and Ancurin, how- 
ever, ha\e been thought to l»c the same person), and Lly- 
warch Hen, were all connected with the north of Eng- 
land; yet they are silent as to Arthurs exploits there, 
and only mention his resistance to the Saxons in the 
south. This inversion of what might have been ex- 
pect cul has not, as far as we are aware, been noticed by any 
Writer on this subject. There is on antient collection of 
Welch stories Ibr childnui, called Mahino^iatu which in- 
vests Arlhur with ccrt.'iin iii} thological aftrihiiios of 
rouKince, which have led Mr. Owcmi, above cpiotcd, into 
some very inyslical specnlatii^ns. The inland ahminds with 
ineinoriuls oi* the lame of Artliur, vvlicther he be a real or 
imaginary person : we have Arthurs Seal ; Arthur’s Bound 
Tiihle. in more than one place ; Arthur s Castle ; the Welch 
call tile constellation Lvra Arthur's Harp {THpt Arf/tt/t ) ; 
ami tlnj Ibineipality ahmmds in inouumont of art or nalun- 
which hisir his naiiu*. I’lio industry the topograplur 
would soon mull iply ivforentes, ' 

Tor the genuine hi'-tory of Arthur, bee the Jlisfnrtf nf thr 
Amrlo-i^a.vonsy by Sliaron 'rurner, ami \\ hilaker’s 
of Manvhosttn'. The work orGeollVy, ami the evu ly romances 
which relntti to Arthur, will be found fully trt*atcd of in 
Warl4>n’s Hi. story of Engiish Portnty vol.i. ; l^llls’s N/ /W- 
of Kitrly Engliah Metrical Jtoinances, and Dunlop's 
llifitory of Firh'nn, 

AKTJIUR. DUKE of BRETAGNE. JoiinJi 

ARTHUR’vS SEAT. [See KniNniiuGii.] 

A RTICIIDKE. [Sec Cyn vija.] 

ARTKvJ-E, the name given by modern grammarians to 
the two little adjeclives Me and an in the Engli*«h languajic, 
and to words of like import in other modern language^, tlie 
former being called the definite, tin* latter the indefinite 
article. We do not attempt a more philosophical dcfiintion, 
because the separation of these wmrds from the other adj<*«:- 
lives of language, whether pronouns or not, appears to de- 
]>end upon no very accurate principle ; and tlie (list ribnl ion 
of the parts of specL-h would perhaps not be the less philo- 
sophical, if the so called articles were restored to their 
inopiU- place. The indeflnito article an is onlv a corruption 
of the adjective of/i\ or, as our ancestors wrote it, mie ; and a 
is a still more violent corruption of the same word. Thus 
in Cfermau Hn is at once equivalent to our one and to an, 
Ju the same way the French wn, Italian nnoy Spanish nno^ 
^cc., are evidently derived from the Latin unust. On the 
other hand, the definito article will aiipear, (»n the slightest 
<*misideralion, to be a corrupted dcmoustnitive nrononn. 
Tln^ term article or r/pOpov (a joint) was invented by IIk? 
Greek grammariuns, hut as used by them it is only applied 
to the defunte article, and also to what, by modern gram- 
marians, is called eiujihatically the relative (who). Nor is 
there any iuconsisiency in applying the same term to these 
two notions, M hic.U will be foxmd on examination to havo a 
common origin. The eleni<‘nt ro (to) of the Greidv languugo, 
corresponding in power to our word was employed per- 

haps originally lo deiiolo a ph) steal object pointed out at the 


time by some action of the body : secondly to an object men- 
tioned just before, and thuH mentally present both to speaker 
end hearer; or, lastly, to an object forthwith to bo brought 
before the heurcFs mind. In the last case we are likely to 
have a repetition of tho defining particle, as : 'I gave you 
///e book you asked for,* or, what is equally good, Ex- 

cept in rhythm, / I gave you fhat book fhal you asked for/ 
It was from the contemplation of such a scntcnco as 
that the Greeks, considered the defining particles us per- 
forming thef ofRcq of joints which connect the two pro- 
positions together ; and to distinguish the one article fmui 
the other, il^at .‘tyitich. precedes the noun (the) was ended 
the prep/jsiitve article, and that which follow*s it, viz.' the 
relative, the postpoaitwe. article.. The qualifying tonus 
are perhaps not well chosen, but undoubtedly the 
term article is very cj^Hsssdvo.. of theso relative panich s, 
wliich in all cases, or spi’ly auVdo perform the duty of con- 
necting tw6 proposition together; and hence wo ought not 
to be suiqirised that a large proportion of the conj unction % 
have their origin in the reliilivos or demon Ptrutives. Ibit 
the repetition of the defiidiig, demonstratiyo, or rclativo 
particle is no way necessary. Whether wo ».ay ‘ I gave )(»u 
that book' (pointing to it), or, ‘ You asked for a book that 
(or that book) 1 gave you,' or, lastly, ‘ I gave you that bo <k 
you asked for,' the word that performs in ail cases the same 
duly. The two ideas thus logically connected in tlie ex- 
pression—* 1 gave you the book that or which you asked 
for,' are — * You osked for the book : I gave you the b»)<dc.' 
It is only a luxury in langua^to vary the forms according 
to the iiKO’c place in a senience that a word may occupy ; 
and if, in the more tKilishcd forms of the Grecdi language, wc 
find the demonstrative, the definito article, and the relative 
distinguished, yet tliey arc all evidently derived from a 
common parent, ro, and its dialectic varieties. In Homer, 
the article docs not yet ap]H*ar ; in Herodotus, the same 
elenu'iit performs at limes all the three offices. As wo 
descend eliroiiologically v\e find tho lrag<‘diaus still con- 
founding tlie thverghig forms cif the relative and article, 
and even in cerlain phrases, retained bj the lalcu* wriieis, 
traces of tlie same confii.-ion ari.-.ing from a common origin 
were yet lo bo seen. Mailhim in bi’^ (irnmniar has so fully 
ackno'.i lodged this triple ]H)\vcr of the Grerk pronoun, that 
he treats of the article; under the lliieci he.'ulH I. of the 
article ; ‘J. fd* t!ie artic le as a ).ronoun (he mcMiis a ucmhoii- 
s!r!'.!ive proiiDiin) ; of ihearticb- ibr the prcnioim ndati\«*. 

'J'he L'llin langna^c had but an ini j»crrecl. (KTinile arficle 
in its pDii.oiins hii‘y ///c, is; biiL besides thC'c v.c* find I he 
rcl.i!i\(;ai lime-; cm]do\ed \vh'*re the ICnglish idic-ni at lcn-.t 
requirc'.s the df nion^trat iv'c this; and Vihni is c.iiled tie 
conjunc.linn (lhal), like tlic* corro'-p 'Uding (Jic-cl: I;; /, 

or Kn.'ncii qiic^ has the form of a redative, uml llic nn'.Jiiiinv 
of a deii.en.-l rat o. To trace tho same ana1(»gy in iho 
Teut onic langumrcs tc.c^ Gc*rman of which z/c only is 
ladicsib is at oia c dcm< .nstrativiMcdiitivc, and definite* article^. 
So c impli Ids' d(n s !li<' (Serman agree with tho (*reek, that, 
when Her thre.v « IVniiadi c»f ips demon^lrahvo power to play 
iho part of the; mere urticb.', a kind of doubled form, (iicsrr, 
was adc.picd j-'i* the pnr»* (kiiionsiralive, on the .same prin- 
el'de of r< rmction as (j/mr, from fie. with tlu* sanu; meaning 
in (iieck. And lastly, tin; Knghsli pi ilologisi will find tho 
saoic ihreeibfil ]c»\vei* annnig the doris .itivc;.i from tin; Eng- 
li-/*i allied root among the forms M/a*, Z/z/zZ, Me//, 

//.'•// (e .an n;n\r ilio Latin ////o///), Mc/V', M/v/ce, th'\ 'J’ho 
form that is sj.U relaiiud, a.s was before "observed, with tho 
po-\(?r of t^-.c* relative: hut in tin* old(*r writers, there, thence, 
wore freely used w’lu*r« wo iiow' only employ lehcre, 
tehrare, ^;:c. 

Horne Tookc. whose \iews of etymology wove ueilher ex- 
tensive mu* ;u'(*urate, has fancied that the Knglish article Z///? 
is the iiupoialive of an Auglo-Saxcm \erh ^can, to take. 
{Direr^ious rf Parley, Taylors c'ditiun, ii. fid.) AVe reed 
not ivpOiit that it is allied to the (lennan der, (*r rather the 
Duleli dr, for the r is merely the idiaraetcri-aic of a mas- 
culine nominativts to the Gothic, sa or iha, and through 
those to the Greek element Zo, a form which sutnilly nccurs 
in the Eiiirlish to-day (ho die), and no otymubiLry for the 
Phu'lish article will be satisfactory which does not c-cptally 
apply to all these languages. In thi? same way the deli n tie 
avticicft of the iiiodem languages derived froiii the Latin aro 
all referable to the Latin deiiioiislrative dte, dta, ike. [•^ec 
Rifii. \TivK, Pwonoun Dkmonstrativu.] 

ARTICJ.KS OF FAITH. ( See f om kssions.] 

ARTICLES OF WAR. [See Muti.xy Act.] 
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ARTICULA'TA, or ARTICULATED ANIMALS, 
form the third great section of the animal kingdom, accord* 
ing to tlie arrangement of Cuvier, They are so called l)e- 
cause the different portions of their body are composed of 
moveable pieces articulated to each . other. Tliev dilTer 
from molluscous animals in generally possessing .a sKcleton, 
and from vertebrated animals, by their skeleton being ox> 
teruul, while that of tlie vertebrated is internal. Though 
presenting considerable diversity of character among them* 
selves, they are generally provided with a skin, which is 
either soft (as in the leech), or horny andcrustaccous (as in the 
crab and craw-fish). Certain fumilies arc destitute of feet, 
but the greater number are provided with these members, 
which, when present, are never fewer than six. The con- 
nexion of the joints of the members is so closo as to permit 
only tt very limited range of moiioato each ; which is, ho%v- 
ovor, com^Kinsatod by the greater niiinbur of pieces which 
constitute each member or limb. 

The point in which there exists the greatest degree of 
accordance or resemblance ainung articulated animals, is 
tfie nciTous system. Tlieir brain is extremely small, and 
two nervous cords, surroundiiig^he a^so^lllagus, or gullet, 
and continuiHl along the a\)duiiicn, unite hero and there 
into knots, or ganglia : in s(nne emstaena it is still iiKire 
simple, consisting merely of two knots, one placed at the 
head, the other in the thorax, united by slcmhjr thread-. 
Tli/j organs of sense are very imperfec.tly dcAcloped, and in 
s(une cases are altogether wanting, cxcc\)t the organ of sight. 
No organ of smell has yet been discovered, unless ih 
antenna* of insects be considevc<l such. The eye presents 
considerable diversity of strucliirc, being sonielijiie.s one 
jind single, or three united in a triangle ; in other cast's com - 
j) )Sod of a considerable number of little phiies, or facet Ics 
(}is in the ily), each of which receives a branch from the 
oi)tic nerve. 

The mouth is .sometimes destitute of jaws, but when 
thoe ar<‘ present, they are never one ab«)ve the other, but 
clwsiys lateral; and frequently there exist several of these 
in succession, the two anterior of which are termed 

nnitol 

The iN'spiration is efit?cted cither by branchim, as in those 
which habitually live in water, such as the cru.slaeea, or by 
tiachcjis /. c. by air tubes formed of throe parts, one 
iiitoriuil and one membrane external, both of 
whicli are cellular ; an«l a sort of carlilaginons elastic tube, 
rolletl spirally, and placed between the two membranes. 
The .e I rai h<‘jo receive air by certain lateral op«'nirig.s terme ’ 
si'iirnintd. More rarely, there exist cellular caviiics analogous 
to longs. 

The organs of tho circulation vary very much. Some- 
times them is a distinct heart, whence proceed blood-vessels, 
wineh chlVer in number in the different orders. (See Ite- 
rherrftoti sur la Circulation dans' 'fes- rust arcs, par MM. 
Audouin et Edwards, quarto, Paris, Atniatcs 

tics Sciences Nalurelles^ 1S’J7.) In other instance's there* is 
no distinct heart, and ilie vessels which *-u-ry on the cir- , 
culation are ne>t yet well ascertained; this is more parlieni- ! 
hilly the! case! in those articulaU*d animals whie-li respire* by ! 
trachea!, and in whkdi these engaiis se'e*m in a certain elegree | 
to pe^rform the functions of blood- ve.*ssels. 

The Articulata have been divi»led by^ Cuvier into four 
e’lasses : viz., 1. Annelida. 2, Crustac^eai. Arae^liniela. I 
4. Insocta. Of these, the ge!neral edAractm-s have been j 
gi\en under the subject An atom v cCompauativk) ; anel | 
the orders, and necessary details, nndcr the heads Annk- ] 
i.TOA, Ar.vcunida ; to which we rc'fer, as well as to C'lrirs- 
TAe?K\ and Insecta. 

ARTICULATION, the term by wdiicli anatomists ex- 
press the union of the elillerent hone!s of the skele*t<>n. The i 
junction of any two hemes, however firmly or loosely con- | 
ru'ctcfl, or in whatever me>de the union may hr effected, is 
deshTualed by the name of articulation. Ceannu.miy two 
subsdances are employed a.s the media by wliie h the <*on- 
nexion is establishcef, namely, a linn and strong meni- 
branuns tissue termed ligament f^‘e!e Li<»vmkni J, which 
may he e*emsidered as the baud by which lliej bones 
are lied together, and a peculiar substance termed car- 
tilage or grisllo [see Cartilaoe], which is often inter- 
posed between the surfaces of the Ixinos to he united, and 
which, besides serving as the bond of union, accomplishe.s 
other purposes. 

Of all the parts of the animal fabric, there is none in which 
Tnechanisin i.s more clearly or beautitXilly shown than in 


the connexions of tlio bones with each other, and more 
especially in the structure of joints. There^ is no part of the 
human body which deserves or which receives on the part 
of tho intelligent surgeon more corefUl study. The mani- 
fold and serious injuries to which joints are exposed, SUCh as 
the various modifications of dislocation and irseture, affbrd 
him an opportunity of exemplifying the inostimablo valun 
of his art, in the sure and stwedy reparation of such imuries 
wlkicli it enables him to effect, and especially when viewed 
in contrast with the suffering and deformity wliich result 
from neglect or from want of skill. 

The objects to be obtained in the economy Ly tho union 
of the several bones of the boily are various and even oppo- 
site, requiring almost every (conceivable variety in the mode 
of their connexion. And such variety actually (!xists ; but 
still these varieties admit of classification, and they may all 
be arranged under three lieads, namely, those which iurm 
inimoveaVde, moveable, and mixed articulations. 

1. One objei^t to be acoomplisliod by the union of bones 
is, to form a secure situation for tender and delicate struc- 
tures. Accordingly tho bones are often so disposed as to 
enclose cavities in which the organs that need protection are 
placed ; such, for exam pic, is the cavity of the head which 
encloses the delicate substance of the brain ; the cavity of 
the spinal «*olumn, which encloses the no less delicalc sub- 
stance calle*l the spinal marrow ; and tho cavities of tho chest 
anil abdomen, which enclose soft and tender organs, on iho 
security of which life depends. Bones forming cavities of 
;his class :iro generally so firmly united that they admit 

I cither of no motion whatever, or only of a very slight 
I ih'grce of it. the union being efiected sonictimes by the a[> 

; po-ition of the surfaces of strong and Hat hones; at other 
i nines by iht* formation of iiunierous prominences and dc- 
pressions which mutually receive each other: examples of 
both these m.Klc'S of union are found in the articiiintion of 
the bones of the hi*ad and face. The firmnc.s8 of the union 
is sometimes iiier<*ased l»y alternate indentations and pro- 
jections, like th(? icoih of a saw, formed on tho .siirfacc.H cf 
bones, the surface qf the oni! hone being precisely adapted 
to that of tho other; by this meidianisiu the hones hc'como 
firmly impacted, and deficiency in extimt of contact is eom- 
j pemsated by what ninybc truly called (and it is an admirable 
; examplej do\ entailing. Suture is the term given to this 
i mode of union, and tho hones of tho craiiiuni are nicely 
I udju'«led and firmly united to each other in fhi.H manner. 

At other times a ridge is formed in one bom* which is re- 
j c(*i\ ed inti) a groove fissured in another. Tlio Imny part of 
the seplinn wliich divides ihc nostrils affords a specimen of 
this modi! of union, while the 1(?etli arc secured in thoir 
soekcis, that is, a conical surface is firmly impacted in a 
cavity, very nuirh as a nail is fixed in a hoard. 

2. The moveable articulations arc those in which the bones 
are in contact, but not continuous with each other; such, for 
example, is tin* union of the arm with the shoulder, tho fore- 
arm with the arm, the wrist with the hand, the lower jaw 
with the head, tin! head with the trunk, and .so on. In thc.se 
i ases the articulating surfaces are mutually adapted to each 
Ollier, in geni'ral one being convex and tho other concave, 
and tin* hones are maiiitamcd in their situation h\ the 
firm and strong membranes leruied ligaments. Sometinies 
the union is assisted hy tin! muscles which surround the 
joint, as is strikingly exeiiqilifietl in tho shoulder joint, in 
wliich the heinl of the humerus is kept in contact with the 
cavity which receives it, partly, without doubt, hy ligament- 
oils suhstanec, hut ])artly aNo hy tlie surrounding muscles. 
Tins is proved by the effect of disease; for if by paralysis, 
or any other cause, the neighbouring muscdcs become very 
much weakened, dislocation of thej .iint readily takes place. 
Bolli the strength oflhe joint and the range of its motion 
depend mainly on the extent of its articulating surfacx*, and 
on the arrangement of tlie liganientou> substance by which 
the bono.^ are held in thoir situations. The extent of con- 
tact, and tho strenglh and udjusiment of the uniting hand, 
are different in every difierent joint, the div(!rsity being 
regulated in every case by the kind and degree of mutiou 
w'liich it is intended that the. joint should ex^-wise. 

:j. The mixed form of articulation resembles the immewe- 
ahic, in having the bones connected by an intermediate sub- 
stance (cartilage), and tho inorrahla in admitting some 
degree of motion betvvt?en the* surfaces. The artieulatiuiis 
l>elvveen the several bones that form tho spinal column 
aflbnl oxample.s of this mode of tinioti. There are numerous 
modifications of these several kitids of arliculation, which 
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are dcscribiMl with preat ininult*iu»ss in anafomionl oooks, after the invention of fjiinpowder anti cannon. (See Pens 
and nio'^t i»f wliit h are dUtinjiuishetl bv ‘ipocilic names. Daniel, ///v/o/>e ///• la MUiva Fntnpoisf?, torn. i. p. 

A]rri(-DJ>ATION. [See V DICK.) (iivrk fire eontiniiecl also to be employed in war Ion al'ier 

ARTlI-LKItV, a word believed to be of French orij^in. the mlrod net ion of tire-arms ; part icMihirlv in the attack aiuj 
Men: \*rQ derives it frtsni tins old word ar1iltn\ to fortify, defenets of strong places: us at Y'jMes and llinhurj»h in 
Vossius (Da Vitiis Srrmoitis^ lih. iii.eap. Dsaystlie antient Frame, in lijs:}. (Wulsin^h. edit, (kiind. pp. 
word, instead of Aiiilleria, was from nre//v, a bow ; Tin* inveiitimi of Kunpowder, howtiver, by slow dcLirees 

the earliest military euijines of this deM'fiption havinj^ arist ii hroiiL'ht about :i total ulttnatliort in the art of war. Harbour, 
out of inipro\(-Miienl.s upon the bow and arrow. Artillery, in in his Motnvdl Lijr of Uohnt Jinirp, tidls us that cannon 
its most j^encral sifTiiilleatiun, implies all kinds of mIs^iles (wlrndi he calls • crakys of war’) were used by Edward 111. 
with the entwines useil in propelling; them. Since the ajipli- in his first cainpaiirn aj^aiiist the Scots, a.i>. 1327. Dij 
cation of gunpowder to projeetiles, it has chietly h<*eii con- t ’anj^e, in the article shows that the Frencli used 

lined to larjje ordnance, or cannon, nioilars, howitzers, &,c., cannon at the sie<xe of Piiy Guillaume in 133H; and that 
to which rockets are now to he added; and includes their Fdward 111, used them at the battle of C’recy, as \vell as at 
ammunition and appurlenanc(‘S. tin; .^ie^e of (!alais in 13l(i, seems Jifjreed. l"our pieces 

It was lon«» after the nations of tlie East had fortnod planted on a little hill at the battle of Crc<-y did ^reat cixocu- 
war into a science, that military enjjfines, .such as are com- lion iimoiij; the French troops, and liaxinj' hern before un- 
prised in tlio term artillery, were invented. . The enrlie.st heard of in France, contributed as much by the surprise as 
w<?re. in all prolaibilily, thosi? forcastim; stones of proditrioiis the slauohter to the success of the day. (See Rapin, vol. i. 
w«M;;ht. Of Uz/iah (n.c. lOOO). in 2 Ghroti. ch, \xvi. v. 1.3, p. 123.) Hy dej^reos, the use of cannon became more and 
it is said, ‘And be made in Jerusalem engines, invented more common. Petrarch, in his on the Ui'ineflies 

by cunniii" men, to be upon the towers and upon llie bul' of (k»od and Had Fortune, written in 1 :j 5 s, describes cannon 
warks, to shoot arrows and great stones withal. And his as no longer rare, or tvs viewed \^ith astonislimeiit ;ind ad- 
iiame spread far abroad; for ho was xuarvellously helped miration. 

till he was strong.' (.'amiun, or, as they were tlien called, bombards, wore the 

The names Bali.sia, or Hallista, and Catapulta imply a ino».i antient fire-arms. The first camion were clumsy and 
Greek origin. The balista was for throwing stones, the ill contrived, wider at tin? mouth than at the rliambcr, and 
catapulta for propelling darts and arrows. The invention of so like a mortar, that Dr. Henry sup])Osed the idea of them 
the latter of these instruments, or rather its re-invciilion, might have h(»en suggested by that in which Schwartz, a 
is ascribed hy Fliny (lih. vii. .'j(i) to the Syrians; hut Dio- chemist of the beginning of the fourlc<»nth century, who is 
dorus (lih. xiv.) and Plutarch iApophth. edit. Wyttcuh. s;iid by tin* (Icrmaus tti liavi.Mli.'.coverod gunpowder, pounded 
^to. Oxf. i. 5.33) say they were coutrised in Sicily, about his materials. They were all made of iron, without any rrii.x- 
tlio same lime with the hallering-rain, alluding to a lure of other metals ; and consisted usually of bars or pieces of 
period not more than 300 n.c. zFIlian (l\tr. fJisf. \i. 12) iron fitted together leugthw'a\s, and lioopcd with iron rings, 
ascribes tlie invention to Dionysius the Flder himself in Some of them were too king, and others of them too short. 
Sicily. The balislu is attributed by Pliny to tlie Phttuiicians. In a W’ord, the art of making cannon waa still imperfect. 
Both in.strunients were imqmvstionahly much used in the Hot h gunpowder and eannoiMvere inatle in England in 

Roman limes: tliey are mentioned in Cmsar, Cicero, Jjivy, the fourteentii centuiy. This appears from a commission 
Seneca, Tacitus, and other writers; and were employed in given to Sir Thomas Norwich by Richard II., a.i>. 137H, 
great luiiiibers by Titus at the siege of Jerusalem. Two to nuy two great and two small cannon in London, or in 
tlioiisaiid machines for throwing darts and stones were sur- any otliei place, and also to buy certain quantities of salt- 
rendered to the(a)iisul L. M. ( imsoriiiiis when he marched petr'.\ mtlphur, and charcoal, for making guiipowdm-. (Ryrn. 
against ('arthag(‘. (.\}ipian, lih. viii. Dh lirbrn Punicis, J 8U.) Fmd. tom. vii. p. 187.) From the same corniiiishicm. ns well 
Ammianus and Vegetius art* both particular in describing as from other evidence* it appears that cannon-balls were 
the construction of tlie balista. Vegetius, wlio lived in the at first made of stone : for the same person is therein coni- 
fonrth century, under X alimtiiiiaii, speaks of balista*, onagri, inandcd to purcliase six hundred halls of stone, for cannon, 
seorpioncs. anMibalisfa*, fnstihuli, and fundac, as engines of and for other engines. 

artillery (lih. iv. c. 22). Hesidc great guns, which arc still named cannon, a smaller 

\Vc have no evidence that macliines of this descriptiiai kind of ordiianc<* c alled came into lua? at this 
wort? knowm in England previous to the arrival of the Nor- period. They were so small ami light that one of them w’as 
mans. According to tlu* testimony of William (d‘ l\»ietou, carried hy two iikmi, and llred from a rest fixed in tin* ground, 
nuu hines of wood (exclusive of the cross-how) were used for (Pere Daniel, tom. i. lib. 6, p. 321.) I'he 400 canrioii, or the 
pouring forth showers of arrows even at the battle of Hast- greatest part of them, with whieh an English army besieged 
ings; so early w’ere tlujy introduced in the Novmiiii time. St. Malo, A.n. Li78, mentioned by Froissart (Ixjrd Berner's 
It is Worthy of notice, that among the tenants in rnpifp Trans/, chap, cecxxxii.), must have been of tins kind: 
in iIh* Domesday Survey, ba/istarii occur as w'ell ns arm- tluiugh Dr. Henry oonjoetures that lln'.se hand-cannon 
ba/i'^tarii. Artillery, however, in the Norman period, was were first brought into Britain hy Iht* Flemings who ae- 
niost frequently used in .sija-fights, whrii not only stones corn pained Edwnrd TV, in his return to England, a.i>. 1471. 
and darts were discharged from the machines, hut pots of The Scots, he ailds, had a kind of artillery at this periotl 
Greek fire, quick lime, and other conihustihle materials, peculiar to tliemselve.s, called cu/Va' o/ mv//*. They are thus 
Robert of Bruce (in Peter liangtofi's f 7/ /-o/z/c//*), speaking of described in an act of parliament, a.d. I45f). ‘ It is thocht 

Richard l.’s wars against the Saracens, says, that in liis s])c'idfull, that tiu? king inn k rcqiieist to certain of the great 
barges and galleys he had mills, which wtTc turned by tin* barrens of the laml that arc of ony myght, to xnak carls of 
wind, and by forc(M>f the sails threw not only fire, hut stones weir, and in ilk cart twa giuinis, and ilk ann to have twa 
wliich Were taken from tluj IThim*. clialmers, witli the remanent of the graith that efteirs thereto. 

It would be leJious to enumer.ite all the arts and all the and an cunnand man to shutc tliame.’ Hy another act, 
machines whieh were employed in the middle agi's in A.n. 147 i . the prelates and barons are commanded to provide 
assaulting and defending ttiwns and castles. Indeed few' .such carts of war against their old enemies the English, 
sieges of great importance occurred without the invention of (Henry, Htsi. Hrit. from Black Acts, James 11. act 52, 
some new engine. Grose, in the preface to his Antiiptitios | James 111. act 55.) 

of Enir/awl and lTn/rs\ has given the names and figures of Tiie instruments of artillery of the middle of the fifteenth 
a considerable inimber. Some of tbe'.o were distinguished century, though all called by the general name of cannon, 
hy the appellations balista, cata])ulla, espriiigal, trehuchet. 1 were of very different kinds, shapv*s, and sizes; and dis- 
mangoria, niungoncl, bricolla, petrary, matafunda, herfrey, tinguished from each other by particular nairie.s. The 
anil war-wolf. Pcr(^ Daniel, also, mentions a machiiio letters wdricb Edward addressed to different persons in 
t ailed i*ngine-a-virge, ihscd bv the English ill France, as late 1481 for the resistance to invasion from Scotland speak of 
ns the reign of Charles VI 1. Of the vast three of these * Immhardos, caiiones, ciilverynt's, fowelers, serpentynos, et 
machines vinpri>ing stories are related in our chnmiclcs. j alios cannn<*.s qiiosciimque, a<’ pulveres sulphurcos, saltpetre, 
TIh! engines used hy Edward I. at the siege of Stirling pi'tras, ferrum, plumbum, et omnimodas alias stuffuras pro 
Caistle in 1403. ucem’ding to Hemingford, threw stones of! eisdem canonibn.s necessarias et oportunas.’ (Ryrn. Fxd, 
300 p-.unds weight. ! tom. xii. p. 140.) 

Tlii'N iiiilic!ii ailillery continued to he used in sieges for ! A French translation of (juin/us Curtius by VasquA do 
ft cousiderable time, in some instances for two centuries, I Lucenc, a Portuguese, written in 1468> preserved in the 
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British Miisctim, and whiHi formerly holonjrcrl to Pliilip dc? 
I'luys, a Knight niid CoinuKUidcrof the order of St.John ot 
Jerusalem, has one or two early refire^cntatioiis of tile larger 
sort of cannon, which arc here exhibited. 



Moiislrelet illustrates the clumsy form as well as the clumsy 
inanat'emont of antieiit cannon. Undt?r the year he 
says, ‘ while Kiuu James (of Scotland) w^as obsorvinf^ the 
elTect of his artillery (at the si(j”e (»f Roxbur«»h Castle), one of 
the rudely-contrived cannons of that ajj:e, consist iii;^ of bars 
of iron, j?irdcd with circles of metal, sudd(?nly burst ; a fra; 2 ;- 
nieiit struck his thij;h, and the threat eA’usion of blood ])ro- 
duced a death almost itistanlanciius. The Karl of j-Xn^us, 
who st4U)d next to James, was wounded.' Under l l/S he 
sa>s, ‘ a ^real bombard, that had been cast at Tour.s, was 
brouj^ht to J'aristhe Monday lieforc Kpii>lianY to be 
and was for this purpoj^e draw n out into the fields in front 
of thebastile of St. Anthony, It was pointed towanls (.*ha 
reutoii, and when iirsi fired threw tlieball as far is the {ral- 
low» on the bridji^e of CUaronton ; hut as those prer?enl did 
not think it had discliarjjed all tlic powd(‘r that had lujen 
put into the chamhor, they ordered it to he-rechaifj^od and 
the clulmbl^r perfectly cleaned of all that i-emained within 
it, which W'as done, and an iron ball, weij^lun^i live hundred 
weight, put into its mouth, before which slootlJoluj Mauo uf*, 
the founder of it. As the ball rolled down the bombard, hy 
some unknown accident the powder in the chaiuher took 
lii*e before the inaUdi was pul to it, and by its discliaifro tore 
in pieces John Mau^uc and fourteen otlier persons, whose 
heads, le»a, arms and bodies were blown into llie air. The 
hall killed a poor iiiiiocent bird-catcher that was attending 
his nets in the llckLs and the bursting A' the bombard 


maimed fifteen or sixteen others, several of whom died ; so 
that by this accident twetily two or twenty ■ three };vr-.u;is 
lost tlicir lives. The remains of John Maiigu*- uert* r«»i- 
hM tj.d, put on a bier, and carried to S|. Merr) for intermem ; 
aiul proehimaf ion was made through the stn’cts of pari^* 
that all pu pie .sliouhl jiray I’or the soul of John Mau-jue, 
whi> lead lost his life in the king's s(M*Mef.' ('.Joliiit-s s Ut/n- 
-itt)., vol. i\. p. lUJ lU.'k) In 1177, win n Lem> \T. 
niadt' hi.*> alt:i« k upon ditVerenl towns of I'laiuleis .md Pi* 
eardy, hi' ordered homliards of prodi;ii>nift h imth und weight 
(oheeast at Paris, Thuvs, ( irleaus and Aniuuis. Uio inai 
bnllels wi*re ciisi at the foiiiiilrries at t'ri il, and Ins -tone 
bullets maile at the same time in the cpiuiries near to l*o- 
r«.>MU(!. 

Plum one or two of the preceding ]>assages, it. will he 
oh.ser\ed that (he aiitient method (d cunstrneting eanie'h had 
been elianged about the middle of (he fifteenth centnr) for 
fliat of casting. Pert! Daniil {Hist, (h‘ Mtt'hc Frunc. 
i. l.'iO) (elU ns, that about the <do>e of that period a hard 
and luixod metal was invcMitetl for this purpose, called 
inrtiih or hrnuzr. (/annnn,it. should setnu, were now cast in 
one solirl piec(‘. 

It is proi^ahly this same metal that Stowe alludes to in q. 
passage of his Annals. He says, * this \ear, IT, I*), John 
Ow en began tomakt* brass tu’dnance, as cannnns, cnlveriiii'S, 
and sutdi like. Ho was the fir^t Pngli.->hmai. that ever 
made that kind of artillery in luiglaud ; his issiu^ of his 
name and the name of Pitt liave contimied unto the days of 
King .lames m'»st, ready and (‘Xipiisite gun makers I or the 
gi'iieral seiwice of the Uinudoiu.' A beautiful specimen of 
this sort of ordnance, cast at Utrecht in l.OJ 1, and ])resented 
by the Slates of Holland to (^ueiin Kli/.aheth, is still pre- 
served at Dover ('astle. Other .specimens, both Engli.^h 
ami forengn, a little lati'r in pi'riod, may he seen at iliO 
Tow’er of London and in the Ro>al Arsenal at XVuolwich, 
as well as in many of the foreign arsenals. 7’he si/c^ of 
cannon, generallv .speaking, in tlu‘ sixteenth cenlnry, v'cie 
considerably diminished, and f.»rms of greater elegance 
Were given to their exterior. 

Rob<‘rt Hoi'thwiidv, an artist in the service of King .fames 
1 V. of iSeollainl, had attempted the estahlishmeiil of a fouu- 
dery at Kdinburgh a short time previously. Some of his 
guns, which remained in Leslv'stimc, had lliis ini:<‘iipti<»n : 

‘ Machina sum Scolo Horthuik fahrii’ata Roberto.' 

The larg(?^t east cannon now existing is a brass om* at 
Bejapuor, (‘ailed 'Malii k i' Meulan, ‘ th(‘ lord of the jilaiii 
it was cast in conumunoration of the catilure of that plac«* by 
the Emiieror Alum Geer, in lohu. cxIkmuc length is 

1 t iW't ! im-h ; the diani(‘ter of its bore 2 feel -I inches. 
An iron shot for this gun of proper .size would weigh inuO 
pouml.s. 

For J/o/7./r-v w e are indehti.il to w'orknicn who wort' mn- 
plo>ed by Tlenry X’lIL, and for east iron ordinim-e to the 
reign of Edward VI. luidcr the year l Slowe -ays, 

‘ King Henry, minding wai*'^ with France, made great pii*- 
paratioii and proviiion, as well of munitions and artdhu v, as 
alsoofhrasse ordnanct's, amongst which, at that time, by 
one Peter llawd, a Fremdimaii horn, a gun-lonndcr. or 
maker of great ordnance, and one (»lher alien, called Peter 
Van Colleii, a gunsmith, hotli tin? king's feed moo, who 
(‘onferring logethcr, devisi?d and caused to hi' made cv‘rtain 
mortar pieces, being at the month from c'leven inches to 
iiiiu'lceu inches wide; for the use whereof tlic said PMer 
and ]\*ter caused to ht‘ made certain IioIImw sli )t I'f e.i.sf- 
iriin, to he stu (fed with rire-wi.uk (»r wild firt', wliereid iht' 
bigger .sort for the same had scnuv.s of ir.*n to ii'ceivo a 
match to carry lire kindled, that llu (ire-work might he set 
on fire, fi)r to break in small pic< e.s the .saiiu' lioll.av shot, 
wheriuf the smallest piece hitting any man wmdd kill or 
s])oil him. And ai'ler I he king s retnrt fiom Honlugne, the 
saiil i'eter IJawd hy himself, in the tir>t of F.dward the 
Sixth, did also make certain onlnamre of cast iron, of divers 
.sorts and forms, ris fawconet, fawkons, minions, sakers, and 
other pieces. Unto this Bawd, John Johnson, hi-^ covenant 
servant, surviving his master, did likewise i. ikt; and east 
iron ordnance chiiiner and to belter perfection, to the great 
Use of tins land. His aon Thomas Johnson is yet living, a 
special Workman. In the >ear 1 'j!).» he made forty-tw’U 
cast pieces of griuit ordnance of iron fur the Earl of (’nm- 
berland, demy ciinnuns, vveigliing (1000, or tlirec* ton tho 
pii'ce.’ ( ./////(lAv, edit. 1(>31, p. .^>84.) 

It appears from Sir William Munson's Navtd Traefs^ that 
tlie Falcon \va.s a species of ordnan'Ce of two in.-hes and a 
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half bore ; weight of shot two pounds ; that tho pemi-Cul- 
vcrin was another kind, of four inches bore ; weight of the 
shot nine pounds and a halt i ami that the ^lyniou \\ as 
another of three inches and *i half bore ; weight of the shot 
four pounds. The Culverhi was a species of ordnance of 
five inches and a lialf how ; weight of the shot scventctni 
pounds and a half. The Fowler is not descril^.d by Monson, 
but is mentioned by Lodge in bis lllustraiiom of British 
History, vol. i. p. 4, as in u.so in tho time of James I. The 
Sacar or leaker, according to Monson, was a piece of ord- 
nance of three inches and a half bore ; weight of shot five 
pounds and a half. 

The invention of Petards is duo to the French civil wars. 
They were fi^^t used by the Huguenots in 1.5S0, at tlie siege 
ofCahorslu Quercy. (Du Thou, tom. viii. p. 37r).) Mun- 
tclimar and Emhrun in Dauphine were taken by LcsiU- 
gcccres in 1585, principally by means of petards. {Ibid. 
tom. ix. p|). *t(M. 40.0. > According to Peru Daniel (cited in 
L' Art de Verifier les TMes^ tom. i. p. (>55), red-hot balls, 
revived in 178‘i at Gibraltar, were used by Marshal Matignon 
during the siege (4* l.a Ki^re in 1580. Put wo learn Inaii 
Elinham’s Life of Hen. V., p. 155, that they had an tarlier 
origin. He says, that when an English arin\, coinniandefl 
by the Duke (if Gloucester, besieged (/herlioiirg in 14 Is, 
the besieged discharged red-hot halls of iron IVoiii iIumi* can- 
non (‘massas ferreas rotundas, igiu?is candentt's fervorihns 
a saxivounu-um faucilms studuerunt tMUiitere ) into the 
English camp, to burn the huts in which tlie soldiers were 
lodged. 

The JTnwitzer, an improvement upon the mortar, is said 
to have been inMiHleil by Bolidor, aiid was rii:4 n‘^l•d at the 
»icgc of Alh in lf4*7. The C^nrrunad’, a sort of short 
cannon, or rather long howitzer, was iiivenlcd h\ (tentMal 
Robert Melville, about the year 1 mb 

Jrnff Ilor/iHs of diJferent sizes, \ar>ing in weiglil from 
sixteen to more than forty jiounds, were invtmtcd during 
tho last war by Sir William ( ajiigrtrM*, and are now called 
Congreve Rockets. Tlu*y were first used at the bombanl- 
inciit of Copenhagen, al'terwards against the Boulogne llo- 
lilla, then at Flushing, and snhscijuenlly at the battle of 
Leipzig. A rocket establisliinenl now Ihriiis a regular br.\neh 
of tiie British military service. 

Besides the dilleroiit works aln'ady (jimtiMl, Gr»).se’s ll'ishny 
of i he Armif of Eoi^lind i (iliMiie's [listory of (iu*nicry : 
Henry's /y/.v/ 0/7/ it/ Bri lain in the dilferent Periods : and 
'VViaxall's ///.¥/ 0/7/ o/' /vo;/cc, have been consulted fin- the 
present arlicb*. 

Among autieiit engines of artillery the B(t//erin<y~riiin 
has hei*n usually ine-iuded, though it certainly is not oni- 
hraccMl in Iho ordinary or in any other definition of that 
word. Pliny, wh(»sc authority in such a matter is small, 
says it was in\ented at the siege of Troy; but Honu r 
makes no mention of it. Tin* first notice of this tMi'jine is 
probably in Ezekiel, where the prophet speaks of a feigned 
siege of .1er\is:ilcm as a sign for the Jews, oh. iv. v. g. : 
‘sot battering-rams ngaiiir^t it round about;’ and again, 
eh. xxi. v. ‘ appoint hattering-rains against the gati?.’ 
Ezekiel lived about 5‘)0 years it.c. The next mention of 
tlu^ battering ram is in the PLdopounesian war, n.c. t'Jlf) 
(Thuejd. ii. 7(1) : and we are certain that it was iisefl a cen- 
tury afterwards at the si»»go of Motya by l)ion\.sins the 
Elder. The ram was sometimes used, but not (‘ommonly. in 
the middle agc's. (For the present mode of making Ga.nnon 
see that article, and for the mode of using Ibeni see (riw- 

NKRY.) 

AKTOC’A'RPE.'E (or the Bread-fruit Tribe), a natural 
order of plants, nearly redated to Urtirere (the Nettle Tribe), 
from which it is so dillieult to separate them by any precise 
character, that there are many who consider Ihein nothing 
more than a section of Urlieem. This opinion lias been 
adopted by Dr. Lindley in his Nirus P/antaruw, 

Whether a distinct order, or a section only of Urticen?, 
the group of Artoeurpen^ is kn<»wn by its having Ihnvers with 
a Ncry im]ierfeclly formed calyx, no corolla, leaves with 
conspicuous stipules, n rough foliage, and an a<a’ifl milky 
juice, whiidi often contains caoutchouc in abundance ; the 
llowcrs arc collect cmI into roundheads, and the ovules are 
suspended singly from the upper part of the solitary cavity 
of the ovarium. They arc thus distinguislied from true 
Urtieeiv by the position of their ovules, llic manner in which 
their llowcrs arc. arranged, and by their yielding a milky 
Slice; the juice of Drticeoe is tvatery. 

Tho species arc aUg^ound in tho warmer parts of tne 


world, and many of them are natives of the troi>icg only. 
Their milk, wliich is always acrid* renders some of them 
intensely poisonous, as the Upas tree of Java, and certain 
Indian species of fig ; nevertheless, if the milk is naturally 
absent from any particular part of an Arlocarpcous plant, 
that part becomes eatable and even wholesome. Thus tbe 
fruit of the cultivated fig, up to a short period hefin-e its 
maturity, remains milky, and at that time it would prmc 
exceedingly unwholesome, but when ripe the milk disap- 
pear.s, is replaced by sugar, and tlie fruit becomes, as ue 
all know, extremely wbolesoiue. The same ex]>lanatioii is 
probably applicable to the case of the bread-fruit, wliich 
ibniis an article of food with the Suutli Sea islanders. 

With those writers who are too little ac(tuainted Avitb 
botany to understand the philosophical views which prevail 
at the present day, it is a favourite urgunuml against I lie 
natmail relations of plants being really represenli d l)\ wIimI 
are called natural orders, that the iietlb' and the lig are 
botli arranged in the same ordi*r ; and sm b piMsuns appeal 
to what thi'V call eonunon sense, wlielher any nd-ilioiisliip 
belwei'U a fig and a netlle can be serioii'.ly believed te (!\isL 
in nature*. If, bowever, they were <‘apable of investigating tlie 
matter carefully, they would find that in .structure of sleiii, 
leaves, stipules, calyx. J-laiuens, and fruil, these t\'o pkmis 
an* so tike ea^li otb<*r, that it is imimssible to discover louie 
Ilian one solitary essential characler, namely, that of tlio 
posit i« in of the young seeds, by wliich they can be dislin- 
guisbed : and that the diiVerences which meet tin; unprae- 
ti'-ed ev(* are eulirely counoc.tcil with tho si/e and mauiii r in 
which the llowcrs are arranged: we shall easily show Ihis 
to l>e so. 'I'lie nettle, that i.-i to say, the wild ^^ngii^h neille, 
is an herb, the fig is a tree; but many spieies ofthe genus 
UrluM, of whlcli the eonunon indtle i> one, ai(^ (ree-i al ‘'0 ; 
c-onse([iu;ntl\ , ill an extended point of view, the nettle and 
the lig arc not essentially distiiu t in reg.ird to llwir general 
habit. But if it were otlierwive, the ii(*llle would not be the 
h'ss allied to the fig; lor a tree i.^ nothing but an tier!) 
which c«)utinue.s to growMiiany v ears ; and longtsvily does 
not interfere in any degree w itli rehUion.sbip. 'I’his disposet, 
of the dislinetion whieli consists in si/e. Xe'it, as to the 
luauTuM* ill which the flowers are arraiigi-d. In tin* iiellle 
the flow'tu’s are disposed in loose hranehed <-lii4ers; in tlic 
lig ihoy are c«)llected within a lleshv ie<'(’pfai‘lt*, wliich is so 
iiiui'h contracted to a point as to form a hollow case. These 
are exlreines of structural difierence? in rc*gard to arrange- 
ment ; hut inl(*rnicdijile forms of arrangeiiiont occur which 
[ reduce ihe.'^o rlifTcreiices to nutliiug. jl is true that iii tlie 
common nettle the (lower-i arc ihspo'^ed in loose l)rauciiod 
clust.Ts; hut in the Roman imttle { (.'rfien jiiltf/if ro) they 
an* collected into round lieads ; a loo.-o arraiig/'iiient of Iho 
l!-r..vers is, eeuseciiieiiUy, not a i-haraett*!' of even llu^ nc'ltlc 
ifscdf. In the genus Fn)eris, which is closely n*lated to tho 
uctlli'S, tlie fbiwers are also collecteil into lieads, and, in 
addition, the part which hears the How ers is jiulpv. Here 
is one step towards the fovuuition ofthe recepUude of ii fig. 
In the genus Dorsirnia^ the part which hears tlie llowc rs is 
also lleshv, but so much extt*nded horizontally as to form a 
sort of saucer, the edgivs of which are curved inwards. This 
hrings us so e\re<*diugly near t he rece])tacl(? of llu! fig, that 
if 1 lie edges of the saucer-rdiapf’d r(*eeptacle of Ikirstoiiia 
vere only curved inwanls till they nn t, its apparent ^T\x\t 
would actually la? a fig ; vve say apparmf^ because, bowever 
strange it may s(*em to make sucli an a.ssertion, there is, in 
f;o*t, vi*rv little difiereiico between the true fruit of the 
nerth' and the fig; in both it consists 'd' minute lenticular 
grains, each containing a single seed; but in the nettle it 
lies among the dry ehalT of tho calyx and bracts, wliilo in 
lilt* fig it is hnried among the flesh of the receptacle and 
succulent calyxes. 

The essential differencos between a nettle unci a fig aro 
tluis d(*inonstratod to be mucli more appanmt than real. 
We do not usually enter so mucdi into arguroent.s touching 
specidativc opinions as wo have on this oceasioii ; bnt the 
objection, which vve have thought it worth iiiisvvering, is a 
popular one. which it appears desirable to set at rc.st in a 
popnlav W'ork. 

AUTOCAR PUS, or the Bread-fruit, is the genus whicdi 
lias given its innno to tho preceding natural ord(*r. It con- 
sists of trees having stems of very c'onsidernhle size, largo 
leaves, whicli arc cxceodingly rough with little points; 
stipules like those of the fig, iiiul moiurcious llowcrs, of which 
the staraeii-bciiriiig one.s are disposed in long club shaped 
spikes ( A 3), and the pistil-bearing ones in round heads 
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A 2), which become the fruit and often an-ivc at a very 
considerable size A 4.) 

A Bread- Ihiit is a turned inside oul, and much larp^er 
in all its parts ; that is to say, the tlowcrs which form the 
Bread-fruit and fl^ both cases, upon ii (Icshy recep- 

tacle ; hut in the former the receptacle is solid and hears 
its llowers externally, while in the latter it is hollow and 
bears its llowers internally. 

The stamen-beariiijy llowers of Arfocarpus B, C) con- 
sist of a tubular calyx coniainiu;^ a single stamen ; the pistil- 
bearing tlowers (//**■• 1^), consist of two or three ileshy sepals 
grown closely together and iniseting at the points, between 
which passes a long sleiidi’i* stylo with two stigmas, which 
arl^ hairy and (uirved downwards. The ovary is simple?, and 
contains hut one ovule. At a very early period their llowers 
grow liinily together into a solid Ileshy mass, which liiuilly 
bec(»incs the IViiit. The seeds are large imt-likc liodies, 
which lie beneath the rind of llie fruit. 

Mauy species are known, some of which, as Artocat'jms 
Clinphis/id iiiul ///V.V 7 // 0 , are larue trees, and yield valuable 
limher in llie fon.'sis of Ileiieal and TVIalahar. The only 
two, however, we propose to noii(*e hen' are tlie Bread-fruit 
and the .hick. 



[Artoc«irj»us inrisa ) 

A, .1 stiiiof very mnrh loss th.in (Ti.- n;ifiiriil sixo with sfamm-I , ,, 

3; llii\M-rs2; IVuit 4 ; sunl its stipuh-s 1; IJ, a sl.iTu.MihM-.u in^' 

fliiwi-r : lilt* siiiiii- .ipriiiMi ; I>, ihifi* pislil-lii*;i]iii|r vV 

tiiiUoni to sliiiw llio o\.iiii‘.s ; l-j, II portion nf tin* Ijuii si 

Tlie Bread-fruit {Artoatrjntft innsti) is a native of th< 
South Sea islands, and of many parts of the Indian 
Archipelago; it inhabits only siudi ])laces as are Itoth hot 
and damp; Dr. Roxburgh complains that the trinttns of 
Jivnu'dl are murk too cold for it. It llu'n* forms a mode- 
rate-sized tree, rarely exceeding forty foot in heiLrht, with 
leaves deeply divided into .sharp lobes, anti sometinu's as 
much as throe feet long. The fruit is green and of con- 
sidcrablo size, erpialling a melon of tlio larger kind in 
dimensions, and is of many difterent forms: one variety 
produces it free from all spines on the surface or from set?il.s 
internally; this is the best sort: others are split into deep 
lobes, or covered all over with the sliarp-pointed fleshy tops 
of the calyxes. The nuts, w hen roasted, are said to be as 
excellent as the best chcstnut.s ; hut it is principally for the 
fleshy receptacle? that it is v:ilut?d. "When roastt'd it becomes 
‘soft, tender, and white, resembling the crumb of aloof;' 


but it must be eaten new, or it becomes hard and choky 
Others compare the flavour to that of a roaslc'd p(3tato ; 
wdiat we have tasted luis been in thin slices whicli had been 
thoroughly dried, and it was very like a piece of <hied bis- 
cuit. In Anson’s voyages it is said to bo delicious when 
ripe, and, w'hcn mixed with lime or orange juice, to have a 
grateful tart flavour, not unlike npple-sauce. 

It forms so iinportant a pari of the su]>port of Iho South- 
St?a i.slanders that it was introduced by the British (lovcm- 
mont into tin? West Indies, where it is still ciilliyaled, and 
\vhencc it has been carried to tin? conliiiont iif America. 
It doc?s not appear, however, eipial to the Blantain as an 
article of human foo<l. 

The Jsick {Ar/onirptfs inte^rifotia) is also a native of the? 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, and i.s in its general 
appearance like the Bread-fruit, hut its lea\es art? totally 
(Ichtituto of all laceration, and its fruit, which is very prickly, 
weighs GO or 70lb. This latter is yellow', and constitutes 
the principal part of the diet of iho natives in souk? parts 
of India; but it is saitl to have an olfcnsivc odour, and to 
ht? liulo t'stecinod by Kuropcans : all, liowever, concur in 
uttt'sting the excellence of the nuts wdu'ii roasted. 

Like all other Artocarpotais plants, this exudes a great 
quantity of i\ viscid milky j\nVe, from which the best bird- 
lime of India is pr, pared. See the ‘id vtihiiue of th<? new 
M vii's of the liotuaictif Mturazinn for an excellrut :i.*coiinl 
ol’ h(»lh the .lack and the Bread fruit, illustratt d by iigui«'s, 
by Dr. JIook<?r. 

A RT(.)1 S, a former province of France, now’ coiiip/olH inlcd 
in the do]3:utinenl of Fas dc-Oalai'^. While the old divi- 
sions *)f France existed, Artois was hounded on the N.IC. 
by Fieiu'h Flander-*, on llie L. by I'Veiich ILiinault and 
hv ( 'amhre''is, ^id on all other j-idi*.-. h\ I’ieardie. Funner 
anthiintics giv(» its length as tw(‘nty-fi\e leagues, (i;- 
nine miles, and its breadth ns about liali lhat di^fallce; hut, 
nnsisureil tni the Moji tfj''ranrt* in l^rnruicr\\ pulih-lied by 
I 111? Society for dill'using I'seful Know lerloe, it J*. e. hty 
inih's lung N.\V\ aiul S.F., and forty luu.id. 

i\r! ns ]•. a flat countiw. I'ln*. line of gieali -1 l•lf*^at!i)ll, 
as detevniined by the cour-e oi the wati'm, i.-. iVuin S,b'. to 
N.W. (>11 OIK? side of this line, llie Aas, and tin* Sc. irpe 
and Sen* ■a* (two tributaries of the Schelde), iluw to the 
N.K.; and on tlie (diur side the I'anche ami Aullin- If w'. 
parallel to each other, into tin? Knglish (.'lianiirl. The 
soil is iidndrahly suited fur grain, in which it is very pro 
ductivc : hut I’niil trees do nut su'*ceed. W uc.id is sc:in*<*, 
and is used as fuel only by persons in eireiinisiama s. 

The poor burn coal or peat. '^I’he population, as given in 
tlu' Ktn't/r/np. MrihofiiqHi\ Paris, 1 7h’.;, w .is :;uo,(itHi. 'I’hal 
of lh(* de])arlment iif Pas de (’ahiis, vvlin’h coiiqircheiids 
Artois and a small part of Picardie, was, i-n u l.J.out). 

Tlu' capital was Ana*', and among file other chud' towns 
were St.Omer, Betluiiu', Aire, St. Pul, Leu*^, .iml Bapauiiie. 
[l^'ur w hi<*h see Iht? arti< les Aiui:. Akuas, Bki hii.nk, Omeu, 
St., l*As UK (Fvi.ms, and Pol, St. 

Artois lakes its naiiK* from the peoplt? w ho formerly m- 
hiihited it, iht* Atrehates ( IVuiii whose de-iig nation, aUo. the 
capital was calh-d Arni'); allhuiigh the limits of ihi.'^ (nht? 
well' hardly so extensiv e as lliiise of tin? modern pruvinct*. 
Ft was one of the early a<*qnisiliuns of lh<' Franks ; in wliuse 
time the name At rebate*-, :ij»j)li*‘jl lu llie city Arras, was 
eurrii])ted into Adt'rtes or A.dratas, and the j>r«»vii)ce seems 
[to have got the name of P.ij'us Adertisus. ( ’liarles fh« 
Bald gave it, in as a dowry with Ins daiighf(*r .Indith 
to B.'ildwin, (Jount of Flanders, Mirnamed Urns d* l 'to\ or tlio 
iron anil. It revertefl to llie erown oil the marriagu of 
Philip Augustus with Isabel i>r llain.iiilt in 1 1M». In 
it was made a <*oiiii1y by Louis L\. iSt. Loui.»>, in rav<jiir of 
his hri.llKT Rtibert. Alter coming t<i the lioiise of Burgundy, 
and loriuing pari of tlu* dc^minions of those powerful princes, 
it was sio'/.efl liy Louis XL of France. (.'harh;s VIJL, son 
of ]..ouis, ceded it to tlie Fuiipcror Maximiliau, reserving 
however llie IV-iidal sovt'rcignty ; and it remained in the 
house of Austria till vvlien it was yielded by Spain 

(for it had grme with the Spanish branch of that ra<*e) to 
Fr.ance, with which it has been united ever since. 

Tlio ex- King of France, Charles X., w'as knowii in the 
early part of his life by lh(? ti*le of (Jount d'Artois. {Kncy. 
^loihodiqun 7>V7m//. fA’ Marlinicre, &,c.) 

Prcvi iiis to the revolution, Artois appears to have en- 
joyed several priv il<»gos and immunities. It had its council 
for the management of civil alfairs, consialing of tliree con- 
slituenl bodies, tlie clergy, tlie mjliility, and the cotnmon.s 
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Hers Hut). Thi^^ rounnl liiivo rOLrulatud tlio 

levyiiv^ of thr t uliidi iinp vM-l hy lb.* Uin^, and 

to ha\v LMMiitril i xi'iiipti )ns in cii.-i's wiii-ro tiu‘ prc^MUV 
was vcrv 

ARTOTVUrrKS. I Stv IIkuktics.J 

AiiTS. UKt; RKl'.S 1 N. Dr. Rn tl, in a I)i»erlatmn (ni 
rv*jn*i*s in lIiL* l’^li\l•r^itirs, piibh-liL'tl in ni tbi> Iu.-nI 

iSbiinbrr of tin? Ribli^tlu'ca Li'a-raria, slatO'. Iii?. bidu-f that 
(b.'i^nvs, s>uch as aiv ihnv in ourniiixfisilu s. uii;_Minl(Ml 

with Ibo incorporation ol’ thoM* bodies in tin’ L'k‘\cntii and 
twelfth conlurios. Previous to this piuiiKl, tin* distinctions 
were lor tlie luost part of lu.isters and scholars only, as in 
o\ir oiaminar-schools ol the present day. 

The Icrni nia^lrr is ti.da-M d tii be the oldi si :iioon;r lho<i« 
of oraduation. luejeiuiis II. \>\ llie A llh c anon ol' a council 
liebl at Rome in SJti, mentions the appomliin iit oi luaoistri 
and d(*clore.s in the same .--eulcncc ; • ut inauistri et doc- 

top'- constiuianlni% (pii sludia liti-rarinn, iibciMlmmcjiie 
iirtmin« ae sancia Iiiibenli*- dno][i;iiii a-sidne cKiceant 
(lliar inastor.s ami doepu- ln‘ apj)' inhal \s bo iu:i\ coiitiiiu- 
iill) teach the knou IciIl'c of Ic'.i rniii'^ a ml tlic liberal arts, 
anil lb<* n-cci\ed opinion- in religion) This was continued 
by a di cree of Leo I\'. in aiiolhcr sMiod at Rome, in HoA. 
(Nimatori, A)tthi. IfaL, tom. iii. cob 

Du l*in ( :Vo/M’c//c JUUntlhrijur •/* s . I ////** //7V I^cf /r.Mns- 
b»V;/<cv, Uo. Paris, I 7'»0, tom. \., i>. 1 7 I ) is id‘t be same opinion 
with Dr. Rridt. 11«^ slates that tin? at-ademies or uni\crsi- 
lics \\bich were orl'.iin;dly eslablklied, were in the tbir- 
lecMilli century P'diiced to rorm. That of I’avis, wlTudi had 
beoiin to be formed in the precedmii centnr\ , bad omw n 
famous from lb(‘ immtx'r of its -tdiolars, and lor the masters 
willi wliiidi it iiirni:.bed all Knrope. Jn its origin, be adds, 
it \Kis conlpo^ell ol nrfisf.s, v\bn laimbl ||[ie scielleeS and 
]»bdoso]iliv ; and of Divines, who made' co>nmenlarie.s on 
Peter lalinbard's /lOoA c>/’ Nc/z/c 7/cc.v, ami explaine d the 
Holy Seriptuivs, j\lentit»n of t lie-r* two fiu-ulties oiilv oeenrs 
in the constitutions made tin* the univt.‘r''it v by the (.'ardmal 
di S. Slefaiio, leojli? of J^1po Innocent 111., in 'Ibe 

wliule number of arts was onmnally .vcz'czz, and these yvere 
ihsii ibnted into the fnriu/n. c oinpreiiendino grammar, lo;;ie, 
rlieloric ; and all the z//zo<//’//7//7z, coiiipn'bcndin.” music, 
arithmetic*, jj^eoiiietry, astronomy. Arlidocfor and arlistii 
are ant lent names for masters (.»f arts, mentioned by Dn 
(-'ano-c. 

(Jreo’orv I\, whose pout ifieatc continiieil I'rom l*Ji7 to 
bill, is s.iid lir.sl to have iii.s|ilut»*d the inferiiir rank of ha- 
c/fi‘/nr\: w bo.se name* yvas deriv ed fnuu hfi/i/lu (little st.ives), 
eillu*!' becaui-cj they were admitted by rc-'ceiv iiio ;l little 
wand, or bi‘<*fnise as folbnvino- tin' titb* adopti'd for the no- 
vices of the soblii?ry, v'-ho exercisc.-d vvilh slicks, in order to 
learn to fi;:;bt with arms. The haeheb.us were exercised in 
dispnlatioiis, of whicli tin' ma-ters were tlie iiiodeiMtors. 
Much upon the clymoloi^y of tin* naim'S of bachelor ami 
loastiT may he .sem in Ikicmioster's -]/z///y/z//i///'.v //f;.s/or7//c//- 
Acf. in the thud yohnm* of the M(i/ifimrn/a l/irfiiht Rcrtim 
(iri’i/ut'iiftinnti, I'ol. Li\)s. 17 1:?, eoL ‘.i.b'k The honours 
ronlerrecl upon learned men, in llu* lorm of tbt?se (U'^p'es, 
{freatlv increased the number of scholar.s in all the uniyer- 
sities cd' Knp»pe. 

I'rom sc‘\eral passa«Xi'S in Wood’s llistori/ and Jzz/z'f////- 
ih"i thi* (. 'nirt t sihj t>/' O.r/'nrd, llu're can bi* little doubt 
but Ilia! the dcj^rccs Imtb of bachelor ami master cjf arts 
y\( icM'oufi rre I there in the time of Ileiiry III. and the (b‘ 
c^rei* of nia - lc r of arts ]irobabiy much earlier. I'lie /.cz/zw 
are .-aicl to have come into the univer.sity in 1 bid. ((tutch s 
edii. (»f Woockvol. i. j). 

\V.M)d, (|mHmf»- the c-ommentaric’s of om? Wlu'tley irpon 
JJoidbivis, written in tl:e linn* of Kdwaicl the First, savs, 

* Wlu'ii the said bacbi’l jt w’as cpmIcmI master, tin* eba m elior 
him the b kIlo-s witli \(‘ry ;ireat soli umity, and admit- 
tc'tl him into the fralc inilv yviili a ki-s on bis kdt rlieeU, 
u.sm'4 these wc*rds, “ ICn libi iusiunia honoris tut, eii libnim, 
cm cueullum, eu pilcMim, eu cleim|ue aiuoris met pioniis, 
osi uhmi : 111 nomine l^atris, el Filti, (‘t Spirit us S.ineti. * 
(Ibid., p. .** 0 .) 

Tin* ex.miiuation for tin* de,^roo of R. A. (bachelor of 
ailsi lu Off fid at pre.si'ut c*onsists -- 

1. lu a i»obl;c examiu ctioii callecl rfsjfun.iions^ that i>, 
the aiisweniiu'^ ol cpicstions publicly proposed by^ the mas- 
ters ol the -clioiils. 'Tbi^ c\erc‘i>e consists of an exami- 
iiatic.n in the (IrceU and l.atiu laiiommcs (cbiellv with a 
view* til tlieir j^ramimitkal construcli-m), iii the rudiments 
of logic, or a poruoii Euclid’s Eicmeuiii vf iu^oniffr*/. 


This examination is iindergonr! by those students yvho Imvc 
hec'ii mutriculaled not less ih.m six, and not more than nim* 
t«?rms : it is a kind of preliminary exaininaluzn, w bicb, m 
lh(? opinion of some j>ersons, would lu; more appropiiati* if 
eid'orc-ed at the time ol the student’s admission into the uni- 
\ i*r.siiy . 

II. In a fina/ rj aminafio}!^ eompri.sin^- 1 . I’lie riuli- 
im'iils of ivli^^iou, under whicdi heinl is re<piire<l a compi Icul. 
knowledge of the !ios])els in the oriojual (ireek - t f liu; 
history of till* Old and Nevv Testament -of the thirty -nmo 
artidcs of the Cdmreh of Kurland - and of the c‘Mdence^ ef 
reilL'iiin natural and reM’aled. ‘J. 'rbe Litern* I lunianuiie^, 
nuib'i* which head is comprised a sullicient acipiaiulame 
yvith the Cheek aiicl Latin lant»uai<e.s and ancieiil lil^to!■\ - 
with vbetc.»ric and pn<*iry with uinial and political s' i< i.i c, 
as derived from the ancient Cheek and Ruiiian writers, mi l 
illustrated, if need bi*, from modern aulbors; wiili lo.hc 
(wliicli is indi-jK'iis.ibh p'limred from all candidales f«n- liie 
first, second, or third classe-), and with tin; art of ( o;op '- 
sitiou. The 1‘lcmeuls of the mat lu;mal i(*<d sciem i’-, ai'.l 
of plivsie. 

With re^jjard to tin' examination in some ])aits of tin' Lili : :■* 
Humaniores, and m the elennuils of the mathematical m I 
(‘lice-, and of physics, the examiiu'i-s haw a discrelieiiai y 
power. No kiiowk’dm; of mat ln*inatics or of pby.-ical sc uini* 

I is indi-pensable ; and a man may obtain the liii; best buuoiiis 
and slill be totally i<iin»rant of these branches of Icarmni^. 
I'bcy are liowevi-r bound to examine ail c-andidates iii at 
least three Ori'ek and Latin classical yvriters, in bieie, or 
the first four book- of Euc lid, and to aM*t;rtain tlieir pio- 
iicienc'y in translating from the Enalish into tin* Latin 
lariLiii.io'e. With respi'ct lu the rudiment- of relioinu, they 
possess no discretimuiry power: and any laibiiv in tin- part 
of tile examin.ilion nnul [ireelude llu* candidab; from bis 
deon*!*, without any p'^aid to lus otlicr at taiinnc*n(-. 

After the e.iudul.ites 1 \e been <;\amined, the name.- of 
tbo-e who liaye boinn i .lily distintrni'^bed tbemseives by 
jjassino 11 o,>ud e.MimiiKition in a witler range that that 
lu-co.s-ary lor the mere degree, are distributed, in alpha- 
betical order, into four elasst*.s, logetlier w itli the names of 
their colleues, \indei* the two divisions kA' J.Hi^nr Ihunmiifurs 
and tur Maf/in/ni/icfr rf l^hifsir/r, A lillb eluss 

gives the ntiinhci\ witbont mi'iitioning the names of tlio-e 
wlio, having obtained Ibeir trstiinnniiuti, aro nut ibemed 
Worthy of any liunourablo distinction. Printed (*opies of llio 
scliedule containing Iho.se c*lasses an? sent to the cbanec'llor, 
to tin* yii'e-cbanctrllor, to the bi'ads ot houses, to the proctors, 
and to the releetory and t*()mmon room of c;aeh coib‘j.!e and 
hall. 

In Cz/z///zz*/z/:»Y», those who ]»inci'ed to the degree ofB.A. 
also undergo a previous oxammation (known in ordinary 
con versaliou hy the name of tin* /z/Z/c if,)), m the scconcl viai* 
of thi‘ir imdergradnate course, the svilijeci., of w Inch are, one 
of the four C.k>spels or (be Acts of the .Apostles, in the 
orii'jnal Cirec*k ; Raley’s Evidences of Cdirisliauily ; and one 
of the Cireek, and f)ne of the Latin classi<*-, or a ])art of sui*h 
hooks. 

The next step is l(*rnied the keeping of an act, imdor a 
modiTatur. [See A( t.] 

The Srnnfr-JIoN.sf’ llvaniiimhoHy which follows in the 
fourth year, is eouduclt'd under other r gulalions. This t'x- 
animalioii is now extended to eight days. 

'riie (‘xaminaiion of tho-i* who eojitend for flutnns is 
coiiduetecl aec'onliijg to regulations <*on firiui.'d by a grace of 
I lie senate, April (*!h, Ih.bi, and wbicli were brought mlo 
u-e in .lamiary, is.k'k it consists in five days of e.xaini- 
nalmn in matbematii's, (‘ommeiicing on tb(' I'lunsday pre- 
cc-ding the fir.sl IMonday in Lent Term ; the liiue ofe.xaniina- 
tion <*ucli clay lieing live' liour.s ami a half, and llu* candi- 
dates being arranged in four c lasses, determined by the public 
exeri*i-es in tin? s(*hools, and sometimes by the n*]u»rt of 
ibcii* eolb'ge tutors. (Sec Act.] I’be I'xaininat ion on 
the first day exlimils only to such parts of pureinatbematics 
and natural jiliilosopby, as do not roquiro llie methods of tlie 
diffrrcntiaf ndrulus. On the sceonil and third days, iho 
((uestioius from Iiooks in(‘lnd»', in addition to the abovii sub- 
jects, the parts ot natural pliiiusophy somewhat more aJ- 
\ a need, and the simpler applications of the rulruJus. The 
fomlh day the examination extends to subjects uf greater 
dilliculty, <*aie however being taken that there hi* some 
cpiestiotis suit abb? for the lower ebusses. On tin; lillb day 
the classes are arranged for e.xamination according to a 
settled plan, when the (juestions proposed to 'all the classes 
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nro fi\p(l upon 1)y the mcMleralovs and oxaminers in coiiimoii : 
l>iir till.- dutv of’ examining the aiiNwrrs t'l tin* rjiiostioiis is 
jipportiDiUMl ainonirsl tlw' nuxh'rators and (*\.nimn*rs as ih** 
])iari direcis. The result ol’ tlie exaniin.iti in piihlishtMl in 
llio s(‘?uite-honse un the morning of t lie follow in;^ Krid.is’, 
at o’ eliK'ki when tin? iiainc'' of all those m ho liavc? oh 

faiiK'd honors are arranj^isl in //roe/fe/v, as it is leriiied, the 
first braeket of course eoiitairnni;- the names of those win) 
occupy the hijjhest place. If more than one name is in a 
bru-k(*t, which is nearly always the case, the places of such 
candidates are finally detcnniiied by a fresh exaniinatioii on 
that day. 

The examination of the other candidates for dc::p*t ‘^, 
the fifth and sixth elassos who are iiat caniUdtitcs- fnr 
//07/0///-V, taUi‘s place accordiii;j: to ant)ther plan, eonfirmcil l)y 
grace ol the si'iiate. May 2K 1S2S. 

Of tin* six examiners of these candidatt.*s, two e mfine 
the;tis(‘l\(’s to the mathematical siibj(‘ct-;; two to Humer 
ami N iriril; ainl two to Palev’.s J\ridrnr*‘s, Ihilev s Mnrn/ 
Phi! and Jj«)cke*s Kys^uf oti the: Jftrniin / intrr- 

//jy. 

The examination is conducted entirely hy iirinted pa]tcrs. 
Kindi <d' tin* Kiiclid papers contains twelve prupohitunis, 
M-l.-elril iVoin the first four honks, witli addilioual (jue<tioii.s 
in the lU’th, sixth, and ele\(*iilh books, and in tiu.'^niio- 
nietr\,ai the cliscietion of tin* t‘\aminers. Ka«’b paper in 
arilhmetic and algebra eoiisisls of i|uestions entirely elc- 
UieMlaiN : to which an? annexed (|in‘>ln)ns in the ilo- 
nn niarv parts of natural pbilii-,o]»liy , at tin* rlis'^ rction of 
the examiners. Tin) papi'is in Moincr and \’irgii itni- 
.'ii.sl «»f pa-,>ages to be translated, wliicli may hi* accum- 
])imed with sticb plain questions in grainniar, hi-Niorv, 
in I !.;engiM|)by, as arise immeiliately out of those jias'.aijes. 
'rin* examiiit'is are sli icily I’lijoiiied to taki* (*art* that llie 
number of (pie.stions to be answereil, and the l(*nglh ol‘ tlu' 
I).!', age*, to be tramlatefl, in any one paper, ilo not exeeed 
what a person well ]ireparerl may be e\i)('eted to aiisw el- 
and ti'.'ii-iiifi* in tin* tiJin* allowed. 

lljion the Completion of tin? examination.s both of those 
who contend ioi* honours and of the olln*rs, a seh'ct nmu- 
bei', liiirly at least, of lliose who have most disl inonislioil 
themselves m tin* first four class(‘s, are n'coinnn*nded to the 
[iroclors for lln*ir approbation, and tbeir nann*s an* set clown 
according to nn‘nl, and classed in tbrei* diMsions, viz., 
wranglers, seiner opiimc’s, and junior option's, w hic'h c’on- 
slitnti? tin* tlirc'c* orders of honour: tin* filth and sixth c*lasses 
are also arrangc'd inimc'ric*all\ according to merit, bin are 
not pnhhslie*! in the (.'alcinlar. 'rin* candidates, basing 
separalcly taken the oatlis of allegiance and snpn*macy, 
ami to obserse tin* statute’s of the university, ami h.ivmg 
akso snbscrib(‘d that they arcj tiond fide members of the 
C.'linrch (»f Kngland, arc* adinith?d to thi*ir degree.s. 

In addition to tin* examination thus describcil, an exami- 
nation ill classical h'aniiiig of such iiersons as shall voliin- 
tarily olfer tlieiiisi'Ues to be exanhiUMl, I'ollow’s on the I'ourtli 
Monday aflcM* tin* general admission to tlie bin’liclor's 
d -gree. 'I'lns conliimes four d.i\ 'rran-^latioiis ai**(* n*- 
cpii red cif passages M*le<*led from tin* bc’^.t (Jrc'C'k and Latin 
authors, ns well as written aiMwcn-.s to cpn*stions arising out 
of Mic'h pas.sagcs ; together with other e\c*rc i'.es, but no nri- 
giiial compo-»illoii. 'riie names (»l‘ those bacln.'lors who pass 
this «-xaiiiination with creilit an? arrangefl in three classes 
according to their respc.'Ctive merits. 

Sixteen terms are ri-cpiirc’d for llic degree of bachelor of 
arts in Ovfard from all exec'pt tin* sons, and eldest sons of 
the eldest sons of English, Scotch, and Irish peers, and of 
peeresses in tln’ir own riglit, as well as haroiicis, and tin* 
elde*t sons of haroncts and knights, when inatric-nlatcd as 
such, and not on the foundation of any college ; all sin*h 
persons are allowed to be c.Liidiilate.s for tin? degfce alter 
having coinpletc’d ibnie years. Hut cd’thcM* MXtcc’ii terms, 
the dav of matriculation, if it be in term, counts t^r one, 
and the day of admission to a bacln*lor's tlegree lor aiiolln-r, 
and two more are dispensed w itb by congregation : so that, 
in point of fact, reside*!!^ for twelve terms only is necessary. 

In a bachelor of arts must nUo reside the 

greater part of twelve several terms, the first and last ex- 
ce])t<?d. 

In both Universities, the degree of M.A. is conferrc’d 
without further examination. In Orjhrd, twche terms arc* 
eoinputcd be tore the bachelor i*an be admitted M. A., though 
bp is re(|iiired to be actually resident for om? l>*rm only. 
In Cambridge, a master of ails must be a bachelor of three 


years* standing, reckoned from the second IVipos Day Ibl 
lowing his adinis'-ion t«) the b ichelor s iiegn*e. 

Hacbclors t)f arts in bulii Uin\i*rsitic*^, thoiigli graduates, 
are coii'-iderod to b«» in f tli,it i.-», iliey aro 

still iiiidiT nearly the same di^'-iplinc and control a. the 
under- graduates, cvce]»t atteiidaiu i* on c alegt* leclui es, 
1 ‘be legislate e boilies oi the I ’ m\ ersit ies of tljo-^e 

W'boaic masters of arts or wlio lia\e taken a Inglicr ilegrec. 

Ma.sli -rs of art*-, in hot!) l'm\(‘r*'iiics, wear a gown of 
Prim-e’s stulf, with a seiiijcin-iilar cut at tlu? bottom »>t'tl)vj 
sleeves, 'liie C.lxtiird liooit, |br a ma'-ter, i-, of bl.i k .silk 
lined with c rimson. At C’.imbndgr. if tlie uiavtor is a non- 
re'j.’Mt, be* w'oars a silk liu >d i*inirc*ly bi i'*U ; if ivg'. iil, it is 
bliu k lined w itb w let**. 

Till* lia -lielea'a of both T^niM’r-ities wt'ar black go\, ms of 
l*riiice'*. stulf: that of ( )\ford is w itli :i full sb‘(?\ e, bmpod 
up at the elbow, and terminating in a point. t Uxioid, 
the baclu loi - hood i-. edgs’d witli fnr: at ( ’anil»ridgc, it is 
biieil witli lamb's wool. Ibpre* eiitai ion> oft be dresse^ may 
he ^oeii in A^ korinaiin’s ///s/. -/ ihi^ I’nir, o/ (Xt /• rt^ Wo, 
Ia)Mil. Isl I, \ol. n. p. ini : Ill'll. <d i'tvnh. ilo. Lund lsl5, 
\ ok II p. :{ 1 (I. 

Kor further infiirmation on the* cdn(*ation of Oxford and 
( ’amhriflgi*, particularly with rcferciu i* to the degree of 
ILA., the fee-*, S,«*., sim* Jmirnol nj' I''.dt<>'nt tnjt. Nos. 1. III. 
IV. Vlll. \. XIILXV.; on that of Dublin, N-.s. XI. 
\1L; ami on the Si*oiel\ Univer.siths, Nu- N IL VIII, 
IX.; and also the (ilxtbrd, (.’ambridge, ami Diiljhii Calrn- 

f/g/-v. 

ARTS, I’lNl'L The* fine arts are generally under>,io.)d 
to comprebi'iid those* pruduelions el human gomns ami skill 
which an* more or Ics-, adilrc'-rycd to the ventiiiieiit "f ta-te. 
d'hey Were first employed in i*ii)l»elll -hing ohii'v*lTof men? 
nlihtv, but tlu’ir liighc't otlicc? i- to meet »'iir nii[ire''sions (,f 
l»caiily or snbli:mty, bowc*\er af (join'd, bv imilaiivt' or ad ** 
(jiiate representation. The (*.jpaej(\ ot‘ the hnm.m mmd ll’i* 
receiving such impressions, win ihn* dm ctly I'loni naluri? or 
Unongli the medmiii <d' the arls, depemU greaily on eivjli/a- 
tion, and lluil leisure wlrcli snpp lliat Ir. 'i waiiis aro 
satisfied; but ibc’re exists no state id' soeifty*. bo'Al*^^‘r 
ignorant, in which soinc? ^ympt-im; ol‘ taste and somo 
attempts to arrest the be;iiit liiil are not to hi* met With : the 
difference betwei*n such elforts and the mo-.f leliner! pro- 
(hielions is a ditlerem e only in ilegn i* ; the laet of tho 
existence of the art*: in somo foi m may he always takiii Ibr 
granted, and it would lOily remain to ri*gnlate l!u*ir iri- 
llnenct? and direct then* capabdilics aii/Jit. 

Tho arts are peeuharl) nit« n'-tin;.' as human creations, 
d'hev are com]) sed of mdure oju rating on hiuiMn syin- 
pallncs, ami retlacted thiiuigh a human im dmm ; and as 
ualions. lil^c iiidiN idiial-, pn .-'i.ut oM’r-\arymg m idi fifit ions, 
so the free gnovtli of the tine arts ]'arl.ikes . f all tliese \a* 
ru’lies. ami may be eompansl to tin* bloom ot‘ a plaol, tine 
to iis ili*\ eloping Causes whatever tlu*v may be, ami nur- 
tured in the* lir*'t iiistame by the ^.,11 Iroiii whe*l» it -pniigs. 
In harharoins or degen(*rat'* nations, tlie s(Minm(.*iit of il.o 
hi-antifnl has e\('r hecn a<tai!U*d only In tin* lowest degiee, 
whih; a I'also e\i*itenient . fiuimled on tin* sii|*prf '*■ ion nf tin* 
H'clings of nature, may he said t-i li.ice u-urjieil tin* pl:u*(* 
ol‘ tin? snhlnm*. AVc* smik- at the -nu|*lt* altonipt of the 
sa\age to (‘xcili* ailmir.ilion hy tin* gainlme-s of liis atln!*; 
bill we slnmld slinddi*r to ennti-m j'iali* the ‘>(**11,'“% wlneh l:i-» 
(iirtilinlc* or obduiiiev ran in\i‘st willi tin* allrilmh-s ofstib 
liuiify'. The jn.d v.ilin* of life, tin* eiiaraeterisln* of lliat 
(*i\ili/.ilioii wlm*li r(*fiin*es the deren-!\e pa -nms to tlic'ir ilin? 
limits, at till.* same tmn* natural;.- ele\afes the s.inrce^ of 
grat iticatiun by pointing mit tin* plea -nres ol t he mind as 
disl ingiii-bed li'iun tliov (d 'eriM*: ainl ibe pere{*|i 1 ion of the. 
l)eantitul is in its turn tin* c:m‘e, as it is in some* degree 
tin- result, (d’ t he rational ( njiiyimMit oflili*. 

I'ln? great Use of tlie ai ls is llius to Imncim/c* and rcfiiip, 

; to ])iirity enioynieiit, and, v» hen duly aj)pre(*i;i(ed, to C'>n- 
i nei’t the perc e])tion of phy.'ie.il biauty witli tliiit of iiiorul 
I excelleiiee : Iml it Will at once l)i* se«*n tlial till - idea (d’ use- 
fulness is 111 a gnat measure di.-^timt from Im* ordinary 
moaning id' the term as aj)]dn*:ihb* to the jiroibn-lions of hu- 
man ingeiiuitv. A |n)''iti\e n-c* 1 eodls, indeed, indiii'et ly Ironi 
the cultivation of the lbrm:.iti\e art^, ]:rec;-ely in pnij) orlioii 
as their highest jiowcis are diw» lojied : lor it will in* found 
! that at all limes when the grandest .style of d •.sign has hi*i*n 
pr;a*lise<l with success, and pari i<*ulai ly wie ii the* hmr.aii 
tigiiro has bee I -1 duly studied, tlie taste thus aicpined Iroiii 
the source* of the beautiful lias gradual# iiilluciiccd all kindi* 
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of manufariiwiM. Anaiu, :is illustrating Science, tlio flne arts 
mav lie »liio< llv useful ki the stricter sense, hut this is not the 
aptllic iti.in wii'icli hest displays their nature and value. The 
eU-iiLO of tilt* Ihit* arts, in short, himins wliciri? utility in its 
n'n ri’owor cmls. llic* iihsticict chtiiiicttir ol ornu" 

inont is to be Th:it this prinripli* exists in nature 

iinniediatel) feel, in eallins to mind the merely lieaii- 
liful uppearauees of the visible world, and parlieiihirly the 
eol.uirsof llowers. In c\ery ease in nature, whore fitness 
or utilitv ean be" traeeil, the eharaeleristie (piality nr rrhttrr 
heiiiity of the ohjeet is found to he i«lentified with that fit- 
ness; — a union iuiilated as far as possible in the lessdeeora- 
live parts of archileelure. furniture, ; hut where no utility 
save that of couxeunjJi delight (perliap.^ the hii^liost of all) 
exist;^, we recoijnise the principle id' beauty. The line 
arts in i^eueral may he coii'^iileieJ the hinnan n*produetinn 
ol this principle. The (jueslion of their utility therefore re- 
solves itself into tlie inf[uiry as to the iiitiMition of the beau- 
ties of nature. The ajxreeahh^ facts of the external world 
have Iiol only the "(‘uered etl'ect of addiiyu; a ehariii to i-x- 
istciicts hut" they appeal to those sLisceptiljdities whieh 
are peculiarly huniaii. and it. het-onu’s uece.s>ary to si*- 
parate the instinctive feelinj^s which we pos-c.ss in common 
with Iho rest of the erealiou, from that Uiidellnahle union of 
sjensibility and ndlei'liou \\hich ciuisiitute-, ta^te, and wiiich, 
while it eiihsl'i the in.ia;.:iiialion as the auxiliav\ c»f hi roily, 
is. in its hiLilieit inlluence, le^s allieil to lovi* thin adiuira 
tioii. It is ihi'i la.it feelin'jr vhich the nohdesl etVorts i>f th.* 
arts a.spire to kindle, winch not only eh.nate.s the ])v*aulirul, 
h.it re lu'-es ilk•a>^ (►!' fear and daie^cr to the lofl\ scniiment 
of the suliliMie, w hich, as it'v ohjerts heroine woi lluer. is ihe 
link hetwei n mailer and mind, and whitdi leiidi lu enn •hie 
SMiipathy and inrri‘ase .*^elf n‘sp(*cl. 

With reijranl to the ( hissificution of tin' .".rls, tiiose are 
).:‘r;ierallv con>idi*red the m!»«.t worthy in wliirh the mental 
lab mr employed and llu* mental iili'asure produce I aie 
p,r«‘alest, and iiiuhich tin* manual labour, nr labour of what - 
<*\er kind, is lt*a.st apparent. 'J’liis ti*?-i would Jusllx filare 
pieiry llrd ; luit llie criterion slioiild not he iiicaufioiisly 
applil d : for in arehiti'cture, wh(*re human ingenuity is most, 
app ireiil, and even win re the dosiirn is very simple, a 
]io.\eri‘id impression on the imagination may he e.xriled from 
inaunilude, ]u*oportion, nr other cau.-ies. lu such ca^cs. 
hc.ve\er, it will still evident ihal wt^ lo'^e sii^ht (U* the 
l.ih i’-ioiis means in tin* ahsorhinjr impression of the elfect, 
and the art thus regains its diiriiity. It would he an invi- 
dious as well as a \ery rlitliciill tajsk to as'jiujn tln^ pn ei-^o 
onler in which ]»ainl in i^, sculpliire, architecture and music, 
would follow poetry and Us sister, elofpu*iice ; hut it may ho 
remarked, that the union of the arts is a hazardous expe- 
riment, and is ofvn de'^tiuclive td’ their elfect. This is 
most observable in the allcuipts to combine the principles of 
s<'ulplure and paintinir. The drama itself, which unit(*s 
poetry with many characteristics of the formative arts, and 
w ith niusic, is in con.slant dantrer of violating tin? first prin- 
ciples of sInIo, viz,, the consistency of its conventions ; and 
ill tin* more intimate union of ])()etry and music, the latter, 
tlioui^h the inferiiir art, is too independent and too attrac- 
tive to be a mere vehiele, and accordinp:ly usurps the first 
])lac<*. I S«*e the Arts above-niontioiu-d under their respee- 
ti\e head.^.] 

AKUM. [See AROinE.e.] 

A1M?NDF.L. a horouirli town in llie rape of Arundel, in 
the comity of* Sussex, on the river Arun, a short distance 
from the sea; 5.> miles S.S.W. from London, and 111 K. by 
N. from Chichester. It stands on a dtidivity on the N.W. 
bank of the river, the course of which is very windiii^ji^ in 
this iieii^hhourliood : 50° 51' N. lat., O ' dj' W. 

The lumses are tolerably well built, and the stre(*ls 
paved. The trade of the place is not very j^real, thoii^di 
vessels of 1.51) Ions can eome up to the town, and a canal 
unites the rivm* on wliich it stands with the Wey, a feeder 
t)f the Thames. There is, however, a }»ood deal of hark 
shippcMl, as well as much timber for the use of the dock- 
yards. The custom-house bein>; at Arundel keeps up 
the business of the jilace, which mi^'hl otherwise he 
drawn away to Little Hampton, about four miles distant, on 
the east hank i)f the Ariiii, at its mouth. The population 
of Arundel iu ls:U was *2803. The nuinhci' of houses rated 
to the house tax at 10/. and upwards was, at the same time, 
1*20; the whole niunhur of houses was 537, twenty of 
whieh were uniuhahited. There are two weekly markets 
(Wednesday and Saturday), and four annuaUairs (May 11, 


Aujiriist '21, September ‘25. and necember 17), ohielly for 
eattle. Therti is also a Iboatre. 

A neat stone lu-idj^^e, of three arches, over the Arun, 
unites the main part of the town with a smaller portion 
whiidi li(is on the opposite hank of the river. Tin? clmr»*h is 
aliamkome (hitliie striielure, built parti) of Hint and stone, 
ill the form of a cross, and mo>lly in the perpeiHlicular style. 
From till? intersection of the cross ri.*»i*s a low tower. The 
(hnneel has a north aisle, and contains many inmiuincnts 
of the former ow’iicrs of the castle and others. It is now 
shut up, and iu a \ery dirty, dilapidated state; hut the nave 
and trans(*pis, which are used fm' divine s«*rvice, arc kept in 
fiood rt'pair ;nid clean. Ai pul]iit of stone, sii])por!cd (;ii 
W(»od, standing ai^ain.'^i tlu* south-west pier of llie cro'^^. was 
till lalelx used in divine ser\ Ice, This ehnrch boion.'reil 
originally to a priory of Ijeiiedicliiies, buhjeil lo the abbey 
of iSeez in Noriuaiuiy; hut the priory Vas Mippres>cd lu the 
time of Kichanl 11., and a chantry, or rolle*j:(*, for a master 
ami t\vel\t* sv'cuia r canons, with other ollicers, was fomnled 
ill ils ]ilaee. Southward from the church is a rnM'*,e of 
huihhn'^', sroinin”!) f'uinded on the ruins of an anlient 
structure, which wa.-i j)i*rhaps the Inibiiatioii of tin* ai ovc- 
mentiiined canons. A ho.*.pilal, called ‘iVlaison ilicn' ((.'od's 
llonsi-), w;i^ (bunded in llie lime of Richard II., h\ one •)f 
the I'iiz Alan^, for (he maintenance oi' a-, ni.niy p« or as its 
rcvi ma s would permit. It wa^^ s'ip]»u‘->scd at l!a* K« '.am- 
ation, wb.en ils incoun* was e^-timated at I:’/. .s//. pt v 

111 •.mini. 

'i’lu* mo.'-t .sirdjinv featun* in .Armnlid is tin* anili'Ut 
ca lie, whi«*h 'iivi'^ (■> it** pns-,e*;.-or (now the liitkt* ol r\or- 
b'lki I lie ; it I" of I'huLf AruiiiKl, Tin * ins'.imci.* of a p-t lare 
attaclietl lo the temo’e of a hoii.-i* i-* iiow an’ anomaly, lu 
li lL*m*y\l.il was (h'cidod, that tin* t(*nnri* oi' tin* I asile 
ol Anuidel alone, without an\ ei*' at mu. palenl, or ii’.\c'-ti- 
tm*e, C'lU'it ituled it*. ]»ns-( '^srjr Karl of Anunlel. (Nicola.s s 
nj' Uu' Ptt^nn^c, ; Crnise’s .3 vnls. 152 ; 

IL pert. of t In* Lor.ls' ( ommittee respecting; IVera^c*, 1S2(>.) 
In .> C’haile.s I. tin* Iv.iil of Arundel ohtaine<l an Act. of 
Parli'.inieiil, intituled, * An .Vet <*oncennn;.( the title, name, 
and dn^mty, ol* Karl of Aruinlel, ami for amiexiui; of the 
eu'-lle, Imin.r, manor, aiul h nUhip, ol* Arnmlel, in ihe county 
of Susse.s, with tin* lilies and rliouitirs of the baronies ttf 
Kitzallan, ( luu, and O.-.w alde.stre, and Maliraxers, with 
dixers other lands, tenemeids, and hcri’ditaiiients, in the Act 
nionlioned, bidii}::; then [iiiieel of the possessions of Thoma^’i, 
lOarl of Arundel and Snrre\, Karl Alarshal of Kni'laiid, to 
Ihe same title, iiann*, and dionilv, of huirl ol’ Anmdtd.' 
(Rt'port of the Lonls' (’ommittee ro.^pc*ctin«^ Peerage, p. 
;{74.) 

The castle stands hiiih, on a steep circular knoll, partly 
natural, partlx artificial, c*lt)se to the town, and commands 
au extensive? prospect t,M*r the low Hat country toxxards 
the sea as far as the Isle of Wight. It has been sup- 
posed tliat the s(*a tiiice washed the castle xvalls, as an- 
chors and Ollier marine impk?nienls have been found near 
it. Arundel castle is inentione<l as early as the time of 
King Alfred, who he(pn*athc*d it by his will to hi.s nephew 
Adhelm. After llie Norman (-'umpiesl, it xvas given by 
William T. to his kinsman linger de Monlgomcri, cre- 
ated Karl of Arund(.*l and Shrewsbury. Robert, one of 
the successors of this earl, Mipported Robert Duke of Nor- 
inuiidy, the eldest son of Wiliiaiii 1., against Henry J., the 
younge.st son oi* the Ckinqiieror. Afterwards llie castle 
passed into the family of Albiiii, from them to the Fitz- 
Alans, and at last, by the marriage of the liiin?ss of 
this race w ith Thomas Duke of Norfolk (in the reign of 
Fdizaheth), into the family of the lloxvards, by whom it i.s 
still retciiiied. 

In tin* eivil war between Charles 1. and his parliament, 
Arundel castle was hold and garrisoned by the latter. It 
was, liowever, taken by Lord itoplon in Ifi i.'l, surrendering 
to him at tlic first summons; and two month.s after was as 
‘Uihh nly retaken by Sir W^illiam Waller. From that time 
it continued little better than a mass of ruins, until it was 
restored by the late i>uke of Norfolk to ils antient magni- 
ficence, A considerable portion of the old building was, 
deinoii.shed on Ibii oeension. The modern parts arc in the 
(tolhie stxle, built of free-stom^ ; and stones of a brown 
ca^t were selected, in order to accord better with the re- 
mains of the antient fabric. 

The eastlo is surrounded on tho N. and W. sides by a 
deep ditch. The entrance gateway, antiently defended by 
a drawbridge and a portcullis, was built by Richard Fitzalan 
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in the reign of Edward I.» and repaired and restored by one 
of his successors. This, with some of the walls and the 
keep, is all that remains of the antient castle. The keep is 
a circular stone tower 68 feet in diameter, and the most 
perfect in England. In the middle of it is the dungeon, a 
vault about 10 feet high, aec'essiblo by a llight of steps, 
and about IS^foet by 9;] in extent. The keep lias been 
long tenanted by some owls of large size and beautiful 
plumage, sent over from Atiioi ii;a, as a present to the bite 
duke. Among the interior apartin(?nts of the esistlo may 
be inentioncil the magnificent library, calculated to eontain 
10,000 volumes, and built in imitation of the aisle of a 
Gothic cathedral ; the ornumental ])urts arc in imitation of 
the cloisters at Gloucester, and Sf. George’s, Windsor. It 
is 1 22 feet long, and 30 feet wide. The ceiling, eolumns, 
&c., are entirely of mahogany. The great hall, called ‘the 
Barons* Hall/ was begun in 1806 ; it is 70 feet by 3 t, and j 
36 feet high. The roof is of Spanish chestnut, curiously 
wrought, and the plan is taken from Westminster, Elthain, 
and Crosby Halls. There is at one end a window of stained I 
glass, reprcseiMing King .Fohn signing Magna Charta. In 
a scries of thirt(?en sfained glass windows are portrayed the 
figures of some of the barons from whom the late Duke was 
descended; and there are also portraits of his family. In 
the dining-room is a handsome stained gl.iss window, rc- 
preseiiling the lute duke and diieliess as King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba at a bamjuet; and a painting !>> Le 
Brun, of Adam and Eve in ])aradise, in imitation of 
j'iUpvo. 

The park is very extensive and finely wooded, including 
a. great variety of pictures(|uc srcniery. In the Museum 
Ihisfieum, i, 85, we arc infbrmetl, that the country round 
Aruudfl was <*ovcred with vineyards, from whhdi wine was 
made; and that, in 1 763, there were sixty pipes of excellent 
wine, resembling Burgundy, in the cellar of the castle, the 
produce of one vineyard attached To it. 

The town was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, and the 
corporation consists of a mayor, twelve burgesses, a steward, 
and other officers. The mayor is chosen annually at the 
court Icet of the lord of the manor, and is a justice of the 
peace within the borough. The town has been riipresenleil 
in parliament ever since the JUtli of Palward I. The fran- 
chise was in the inhabitants paying scot and lot ; and up to 
the passing of the Reform Bill they ndiirned two members. 
The Duke of Norfolk having fixed his residence at the 
castle, and madi? considerable purchases in the town, ac- 
miired the power of iiiffiieiicing lh<? return of both members. 
By the Reform Bill the number of representatives w»as re- 
du<*ed to one; hut the boundaries of the horougli (which 
arc coincident with those of the parish) remained unaltereil, 
though it had been proposed by the commissioners of boun- 
daries, in their report, to add the parishes of Leominster and 
Little Hampton, which would have swelled the population 
to .0039 persons. The proposal of the commissioners met, 
however, w'ith violent opposition ; a committee of the house 
was appointed to consider their report, and a surveyor sent 
dowm from London to make a fresh examination. Uiion 
his report the house acted, and abstained from any alteration 
in the boundary. The living is a discharged vicarage, in 
the diocese of Chichester. Arundel is the? seat of a deanery, 
and gives name to one of the rapes '^ into wdiich Sussex is 
divided. This division is of Saxon origin, and the name 
is peculiar to Sussex. 

The river Aruii, on wliicli the town stands, rises in St. 
Leonard’s Forest, in the northern part of the county. Its 
course is not less than forty miles. It is famous for the grey 
mullets (which, in the summer, come up to Arundel in 
largo shoals in quest of a particular weed, the feeding on 
which renders them a groat delicacy) ; and also for eels. 

Sec Beauties of Ev^hindand IValcs ; Neale’s Vteu s of the 
Seeds of Noblemefi and (tcnlfcmen ; Pennant's Tour from 
L/mdon to the Isle of Wi^ht; Rickman's Gnfhir Archi- 
tecture; Dallaway’s llUtory of the JVesteni Division of 
Sussex m 

ARUNDEL MARBLES, certain pieces of sculpture, 
consisting of antiont statues, busts, mutilated figures, altars, 
inscriptions, &c., the remains of a more extensive collection, 
formed in the i^arly part of the seventeenth oemury by Tho- 
mas Howard, Ear! of Arundel, and presented, at the sug- 
gestion of John Evelyn, in 1667, to the University of Ox- 

• Tl.e mpe is a flivtKion between n county nml n buncirnd, eonUiining com- 
nimily nevernt of the iutter, nimilttr to the of Kent, The term rn/JC is 

peculiar to Sunaex. Its etymology is uncertain. 


I ford, by Mr. Henry Howard (afterward.s Duke of Norfolk), 

I the Earl of Arundel's grandson. 

Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, the 
founder of this collection, was the only .son of Philip, fir^t 
Earl of Arundel of his family, by Anne, sister and co-heir 
of Thomas, the last Lord Dacre of Gillesland. The year of 
his birth is fixed by Sir Edward Walker, in his Histmicul 
Discourses^ to 1586. He received his education at home, 
under the c?ye of his mother, with whom he lived, in llie 
latter years of Elizabeth’s reign, in privacy. He had at 
that time, by courtesy, the title of Lord Malt ravers, a barony 
derived from bis great ancestors, ibe Fit/alans. 

In 1603, soon affer James's accession, be was restored in 
blood by act of parliament, and to .such honours us he had 
lost tiy hi.s futher's attainder, as w'cll as to the earldom of 
Surrey, and to most of the baronies which had been for- 
feited by liie attainder of his grandfather, Thomas, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk. The dukedom it.self wa.s detained front 
him. Lodge conjectures that the Earl of Sutfolk, Lord Arnn- 
del's uncle, w’ ho was then in favour, might lia\e prevented 
that gnic(', with the hope c»f obtaining a revival of it in his 
own line, in the event of the >oung carl's death without issue. 

When [ ..ord Arundel came of age, he married Ahitliea, 
third daughter and co heir of Gilbert Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
hury ; a match ol* great advantage, as her two elder sisters, 
the counlesscs of Pembroke and Kent, dying childless, she 
ultimately inlierilcd the most part of her father's noble 
revenues. 

In 160 7 the Earl of Arundel w'as sworn of the privy 
council ; and on the 1 7th of June that year, the king stood 
godfather in person to his first-born son. He soon after 
travelled into France and Italy, a journey wbieli hi.s unto- 
ward family circuinstarices bad hitherto prevented; and 
during his stay in those countries be irnlubed that love for 
the fine arts by which ho was afterwards distuiguislicd. 

Ho rtunained abroad till 1611, and on bis return wa.s 
made K.G. The marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to the 
Elector Palatine happening soon after, hc‘ \va.s appniutoil to 
f?scort them to their dominions. Finding himself once more 
on the continent, he went again into Italy, and at that time 
began to form bis celebrated eolleeta)n. When he returned 
to his own country, in 1011, he embraced the eommiinion 
of the (.'hureh of England; for he had been lu-ed a Ro- 
man Catholic in the strictest austerities of that persuasion. 
Ill 1621, upon Bacon’s removal, he was made one of the eorn- 
missioner.s for holding the groat seal ; and, in the same year, 
appointed, or rather restored, to the place of Karl Marshal 
of England. 

King ( ’hallos I., upon his accession, continued liim in 
this last office, and .showed him several other indications of 
favour: hut the earls eldest surviving sou, Henry Lord 
Malt ravers, having married the Lady Elizahelli Stuart, 
sister t)f the Duke of Ecnox, who was related to Charles, 
the king showed his resentment by an act nf violence, which 
drew a remonstrance from the House of Peers, it had been 
the king’s intention to marry this lady to l/wd Lome, I ho 
son of the Earl of Argyle, and so to recom ile the antient 
feuds hetweeii those two p«wv«rful Scottish houses. Lord 
Arundel was committed, together witli his lady, to the 
Tower, solely by the authority of a royal warrant, in which 
Ills off'ciice was not slJ'.ted. Tli<! LoixL, liowcver, continued 
firm in his deteiice, and :ifler a crontesL which lasted iu?arly 
three months, he was .set at liberty .lime 8, 1626. 

Affer the? assassination of tlie Duke of Bnckiiighani, tho 
Earl of Arundel, w'ho had been the duke’s enemy, eamo 
again to court, ami soon acquire*! a eonsi*leiahle share 
of favour and confidence. In 16.')' he was appointed a 
coniinissioner to examine into the extravagant fees ex- 
acted in courts of Justice and public offices, and in 1633 
attended the king at iiis coronutitm 'i Scotland: in tho 
sarm? year he was deputid amhassad*)!- extraordinary to the 
States general, and was made ehief-juslice of the forests 
math of Trent. But his most important public service 
about that period was in an embassy, in 1636, to the Em- 
peror Fenlinand II. and tho Imperial Diet, c i the subject 
of the restoration of the palatinate to the elector, Charles’s 
nephew ; a measure which the king had so entirely at heart, 
that he could not have given a stronger proof of his con- 
fidence in the carl’s wisdom and fidelity, than by intrusting 
it to his management. The mission, how^ever, proved un- 
sucei?.sslul, and the earl, having passed nine months in Ger- 
many, during which he expended not less than ‘lo,ooo^. 
h'om his own private fortune in augmenting his already 
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splendid library and cabinet, i-clurncd to London, and was 
roceivod 1)V the Uiiig peculiar marks of favour. A 

Journal, or luMiofu as it. was oallecU of the occurrences 
which look place in this voyage, was published in the 
bucccc-dini? year by WilUam Crowne, gent., a book now of 
extreme riirity : a copy is prosorved in the Royal Library at 
till' British Museum. 

In in.J7 the Earl of Amndel was appointed commander- 
in -cl licf of the forces raised for the reduction of those who 
o])p wt'd the liturgy and hierarchy in Scotland, and aftev- 
Wii’.ds first commissioner for a new treaty. He w’as soon 
after appointed steward of the royal household ; and in 1040 
nominated gcnpral-in-<*hief of the country south of Tivnt. 
The violence, however, which marked the ineeling ot the 
Long Parliament gave a siuMeii turn to all public atlairs, 
and prevented the oflect of both his civil and military com- 
missions. One of its first measures was the impoachnient 
of tlie l‘".irl of StriilTord, at who!-e trial Armnlel onesided as 
Lnnl High Steward, with a juilirinent and impartiality which 
was ailiuired by all parties. It fell also to his lot to he de- 
puteil to give the rojal assent to Ihase two fatal hills which 
(•.»si Charles his crown and his life, and deluged the country 
in 1)1. uid ; the bill of attainder against Stralford. and that by 
which it was enacted that the parUaniciit should not be dis- 
.solvod but by its own on: cut. 

In June, 10 41, be pre.sented a petition, supported by an- 
other from several peers of great inlluenet), boeeehing the 
king to rototoro liiiii lo ibt‘ dukedom ; hut Charles, for soiue 
unknown reasrms, would favour him no further than by the 
grant .of a patent creating him Earl of Norfolk. Disgust id 
by tlvis half measure, and foreseeing the dreadful storm 
which was then gathering, he detenniued to quit liis i-ouu- 
try, and the king favoured his design by appointing him to 
escort ihtj queen s mother, Mary de' Mediei, queen dowager 
of f’riinec, to end there her sorrowful days in .security. His 
family accompanied him, and lie returned alone early in the 
Jbllowiug winler, and reniiiincd in England till February, 
when the king gave him another opportunity of heaving if, 
by deputing him to attend to llollund Il<.*nriettu Murin» and 
her daughter, the Prineess Mary, who had been married in 
the preceding summer to William, Princ‘e of Orange. He 
returned no more. After a short slay in the* United Pro- 
vinces, he went to Antwerp; and from thence, leaving there 
his countess, whom he never met again, to Spa. He wan- 
dered slowly over most parts of Italy, and at last settled at 
Padua, where he died October the 4th, If 16. His body 
was brought to England, and buricil at Arundel. 

The Earl of Arundel s eharacti^r has b(?en drawn at coii- 
sideralde length by two writers, one at least of eminence, 
the Earl of CJarendon and Sir Edward Walker. Both 
agree that lie wished to he thought a scholar, hut that 
be was moie leanietl in men and manners than in book.s. 
Cbirendon says, his expenses were without any measure, 
and always exceciled his revenue. 

Sir Edward Walker remarks, ‘He was the greatest fa- 
vourer (.farts, especially ])ainling, sculpture, de.^igns, carving, 
building, and the like, that this age hath produced; his 
colled ions of designs being more than of any person living, 
and his sfiitiu's ( (jual in iiumher, value, and aulupuly, to 
those in the houses of most jwinees ; to gain which he had 
person.s iiianv wars employed both in Italy, Gree(‘e, and so 
generally in any part. <4' Europe where rarities were to be 
Inid. His ]jaint 4 ngs, likewise, w'erc numerous, and of the 
most e.xcelieni ma.slers, having mure of that exquisite 
painter, Hans llolboin, than are in the world hesMes ; and 
lie lunl the honour to he the fir.st person of quality that set 
a value on them in our nation ; and so, the first ])ersou that 
hr< ht in imilorinily in building, and wa.s chief commis- 
sioUi o see it performed in London, w’hich, since that time, 
has ailded exceedingly to the Ix^auty of that city.’ 

Upon hU return to England in 1614, the Earl of Arun- 
del’s palace in the Straml, near London, and his country 
retreat, at Albury in Surrey, w’cre resorted to by men of 
talent^. Ho maintained Franciscus Junius and Oughtrod 
tlie inatheiuiilician ; he patronized Inigo Jones and \'an- 
dyke; and brought over Wcneeslaus Hollar, the first en- 
graver of merit, and encouraged him in England; and ho 
employed Nicholas Stone, Le Sccur, and FancUi, tho lirst 
wiio practised their art of sculpture in this kingdom. It 
was from llie cxauiplo and recommendalion of Lord Arun- 
del, and encouragecl by Villicrs, who was glad to make the 
king a competitor in juirchases, that Charles 1, wa^ origi- 
^Jly induced to &tudy and encourage the arts. 


When I^rd Arundel determined to collect a gallery of 
statuary, ho retained two men of letters for that purpo^o. 
The well-known John Evelyn was sent to Rome, and Mr. 
(afterwards Sir William) Petty undertook a hazardous joiu l 
ney to the Greek islands and the Morea, In the islands (.f 
Paro.s and Delos, Petty’s indefatign blc re.sonrches had hncu 
rewanled with ample success, when, on his voyage to 
Smyrna, he was shijiwreeked on the coast of Asia opposite 
Samos, and escaped only with his life. At Smyrna lio 
acquired many marbles of great value, iiarticularlv tin- 
celebrated Parian Chronicle. Still the jealousy of Villii rs 
was aetive in interrupting Lord Arunder.s pursuit, iuw] 
tho clflight of his retired houi%. Sir Thomas Roe, then am- 
hus'judor at the Porto, and ronscqueiUly obedient to tlu; 
minister, wn.s directed to puichasc beyond Petty’s ability, 
and to withhold from him every asKistunce in his diplonuaiu 
eapaeity which he dared not oponlv refuse. 

Lord Arundel having asscmblecl in his gallery his various 
uc<|uisitions from Greece and Romo, adopted the follow iiu; 
arrangement of his marbles: tho statues and hiisls wen* 
placed in the gallery ; tin? inscribed marbles were 
into the w all of tho garden of Arundel 1I*jus©; and ibc 
inferior and mutilatecl statues deeoralod the garden itH'lf. 
We learn from catalogues, tliat the Arundelian collection, 
when entire, contained J7 statues, 1*2S busts, and ‘J.jO in- 
scribed marbles, exclusive of sarcophagi, altars, and frag- 
meiUs, and th(» ineslimahle gems. 

Peachain, in liis Cnmplcat ijinttleman (the second edition 
of which was published in lGo4), says, ‘I cannot bnlwitU 
much revonnice iinnitioii the every way' right honourable* 
Thomas Howard, lord high mavshal of England, as gr(‘al 
for his noble patronage of arts and antient learning, as fur 
his birth and place : to whose liberal charges and inagni- 
fi(*ence this angh? of th<) world oweth the Ihst sight of (*reek 
and Roman statues, with who.so admired presence he began 
to Imnour the gardens and gallerie.s of Arundel Jlcmse, and 
hath e>er since euntinued to transplant old Greece into 
England.’ 

In l()4‘-', when Lord Arun«i 1 left his country, Lord Or- 
fovd says he transported him 'f and his eolleclion to Ant- 
werp: Dallaway says (whatw- .s m* doubt th** truth) that 
his gems, cabinet pictur<*s, and curiosities, only were re- 
moved. He add.-, ‘ In the general confiscation madi? by the 
tjarliami'iit, tin* pictures and staliu’s remaining at Arundi.1 
Hou.se wore in some measure included. Many w*erc obtained 
by Don Alonzo de Cardenas, the Spanish ambassador to 
C.’romwell, and sent into Spain, w ith the w recks of the royal 
cull(H*tion,‘ 

When Lord Anindel died, he divided his pei*sonal esfale 
between his eddest and second surviving sons, Henry Frc- 
deriek Lord Maltraver.s, and William, afterwards Viscount 
Stafford, Henry, second son of the former and sixth Duke 
of Norfolk, succeeded to the elder share, and in 1GG7, in- 
llu(?nccd by the previous recommendation .s of Selden as 
well as Evedyn, gave a part of his moiety (the inscribed 
marbles) to the University of Oxford ; the remainder de- 
scended to his son Henry, the seventh duke, and were after- 
wards nio.stly possessed by hi.s divorced wife, 

Arundel llousc and gardens were eon\ertod into streets 
about the year 167i<, when it was determined to dispose, t'f 
tho statues by sale. It w’as proposed by the agents to sell 
the whole collectively', but no purcha.ser could be found. A 
(U\ i.sion w as in consequtmeo made. One ))orlion, consisting 
priiuMpally of busts, was purchased by Lord Pembroke ; 
these are now at Wilton. A second W'as purchased by Sir 
WilUam Fermor (the father of the first Earl of Pomfret), 
w ho removed them to his seat at Easton Neston in North- 
amptonshire, where such as were capable of l>eit)g repaired 
had their d<!recls amended and supplied by one Guelfl, an 
artist who mi.sconccived the character and attitude of almost 
every statue he attempted to make perfeet, and ruined the 
greater number of those which he w*as permitted to touch* 
Henrietta Louisa, countess dowager of Pomfret, in 1755, 
transll rred these marbles also to tho University of Oxfoixl, 
where they became again united to tho inscribed marbles. 
Mr. Theobald, in a communication to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, made in 1 758, says that many of the broken statues, 
which were thouglit not worth repairing, were begged by 
one Boyden Cuper, who had been a servant in tho family, 
and removed by him to decorate a piece of garden- ground 
which he bad taken op(iosite Somerset Water-gate, in the 
parish of Lambeth ; a place of resort for citizens and others 
in holyday-Ume, and long afterwards known by tho name of 
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Caper's Onwlor-i. Here they conrinaed till about the year 
1717 when Mr jnhn Freeman, of Fawley Court, near Hen- 
ler in Oxiord'l ire, and Mr. Krhniiml Waller, of Heacoiia- 
nelil in Hneki.isrliamshire, happenin'; to »oo them, and 
oUserviii'' soin. 'iiinf' masterly in iho desifins and drapery ot 
sevcrnl anil Hi '! they were I'raKmenla of very curious pieiios 
ofsciilDtnre, flL'.ee<l Ibr tho piirehaso of lliem nt llio price of 
7 'ii One nwic ' of ihcso wont to Be.icpnsllcld, .and the other 
to Fivwtey A few sValues miA fta\*metxta 

were piveii to ^Ir, Arundel, <i relniion of tho TiViKO Oi Wot" 
folk, who rcnitjfl a waste pieeo of ^cround on the opposite 
shore of the river, whieli afterwards liecanie a timber-yard ; 
one or two ut* these ^vere sohseqiieiilly "iven to tlie Karl of 
Burlington, and went to C hiswick House. A lew elegant 
remains were carried to Mrs. Temple’s seat at Moor Park* 
near Fiirnham, in Surrey. Various oilier (Varments, which 
Were not worth remi>Yiii^, were hnrietl in lli<» nih- 

bisli and loundiitioiis of the houses iii the lower parts of 
Norf()lk Street, and the oilur buildiui;.s on tin* e.avflens. 
Several of tln.'se, ificludinjj; a few tninUa of statues, diii^- up 
at n later lime, w'(*re sent down to the Duke of NorfOk’s 


seat. at. Worksop Manor. 

Tlie divorced Diirdiess of Norfolk, hy whom tin? busts and 
statues were sold, also possessc'd tho eaniens and iufa«j^lios, 
and hertueathed them, at her death, to her .secimd Imshand, 
Sir Jolin Germaino. His widow, La<ly Klizalx'th CuTinaim*, 
who valued them at 1 0,000/., otfered them, about I 7.3a, fitr 
that price to tho curators of tlu» Pritisli Museum, who w tM*e 
not in a situation to bestow so larf»e a sum upon llio pur- 
chase ; and finally ^avtj them to her niece. Miss JltjauehM'k, 
upiui her marriage with Lord Clharles Spencer, from wliom 
llu'y passed It) his hrotlun* the Dukt* of Marlhorouuh ; and 
are now known by tlic name of tlm Marlhorouf-d) Gems. 

Sir William ILiW'ard, when afterwanls f^ird Slalf )rd, sue- 
eeoded to a house built, for his mother, the C.’tuinle^s of 
Arundel, by Nicholas Stone, in 163.*^. It stood near Buck- 
ingham Gate, and was called Tart Hull. 71ie .secoiul sliare 
of L<trd Arundt^rs ciirioMfies was (k'positcd lliert*, and ])n) 
dneed, at a sale in 17!.J0, kSjl/. IIM*. and tin? house 

was sotui after levelled w’illi the j,fround. This inthrinatioii 
appears upon the minutes of the Society of Antitpiaries. 

A single article, an ebony cabinet, painletl by Poleiiherf; and 
Van Bassan, was purchased by the Karl of (.)x lord for .110/. 

Dr. Mead bought at this sale J,or»l Aruiiders favourite 
bronze head of Homer, wbieli is inlrodueed into bis portrait 
by Vantlyke; at Dr. Mead’s sale it was purchased fm* I3r»/. 
by J..ord Kxeler, who gave it to the British Museiuii, where 
it is now e.ousidored as a lu'ad of Pindar. 

Lonl Orford saysi the coins and medals of tlie Arundel, 
collection came into the possession of Thomas, Karl of Win- 
chelsea, and in lf»l>6 were sold by his executors to Mr/Mio- 
mas Hall. 

The greater part of the Greek inscriptions in tho Arundel 
Collection now at Oxford were obtained, as has been ulrcaily 
noticed, at iSinyrna, where Gassendi says the celebrated 
Peiresc, who was engaged in similar pursuits, had first 
discovered them. According to this account, one Sani.smi, 
l^eircstfs factor, had paid fifty crowns for the curiosities, 
but tho Turks having seized on Samson and his collection, 
with a view to obtain a higher price, the Earl of Arundel 
commissioned Mr. Petty to redeem the whole. They arrived 
in Kiiffland in IG‘27, soon after which, at tlio suggestion of 
Sir Robert Cotton, they were carefully examined hy tho 
hiumed Solden, in conjunction with two other eminent scho- 
lars. Sclden, in 162H, published hi.s Marmora ArutuifUi- 
a//f/, a thin (piarto volume, in which twenty-nine Greek 
and ten Latin inscriptions of this collection are deciphered 
and illustrated. The Arundel iuscripti()ns were, at first , b 
into Iho wall which surrounds the Slieldoniau theatre, cacn 
marked with tlie initial of (ho lumus of How^ard. They 
were, however, soon increased by the accession of Selden'.s 
private collection, and some other donations : so that the 
whole amoiuitcd to 150 inscribed marbles, including t iblets, 
altars, pedestals, stclse, and sepulchral monuments. An 
edition of the whole was now undertaken, at the desire of 
Doan Fell, hy Mr. Humphrey Pridcaux, then student of 
Christ Church, hut afterwards dean of Norwich, which ap- 
peared under the title of Mwrmm'a Oxonivasia, cx Aruadd- 
liaais^ Sddenvinia^ alitffqu^ cottjlala ; fol. 1070. They w’cre 
edited with gi'oat care, and illustrated by the annotations of 
the editor, Seldeii, i^ydiat, and others. This work was re- 
published fifty-six years afterwards hy Michael Maittairc, 
under thctitlc of Marmorum Arandellianorum^ Sddeniano- 


rutHy aUorumquB Academim Oxnnifinni donalorum : ctjyn 
vnriifi Clommentarii^ et Indie t^ccundii /sit/itio, l\j\. 

1732; with great augment-.) linns a* to comm«.nt. An .1^*- 
pendix, coii.sisting of three Greek iiiscrtpV’ums, MibsequentVy 
givcntot.be Uiiivci sit y» was published in l73.3*<bL 
f h«! Marmora Oxonietuia weft a^ain r - 

and Riilcn.lid forin, under the auspmeeof the ^ 

Dr. Riehard Chandlr* . 

antient inscriptiong 

tJSr”liSwWebbr.'^^ 

a few others ; ^ritb 

niiirbles, to the number f J 67 article., tfl* 

loiiried to that part of the ArUndcl CoU TTnitrafdtVM 
cnimfe.s.s dowager of Pninfret had given tO tuO Unifvt 
Thej Grei.-k inscriptions of this enlleclum, ^A(l 
c\'t*mf>lrir rdil.-i*,’ were sojmnih ly jiuhlislied at Oxlord ill 
1701, in a small octavo volume. 

Tlie Aniuflel and PomlVot marbles arc at pi’c.scnt. pre- 
served at Oxford in t\vt» rooms Ixdonging to the pnMio 
schools, lwme.it h the pieiure galli.TV. Of the Armnlel por- 
tion, that wlhcdi llu* lnn\erMtY places at the head nf iiy; 
eollectioM IS t la* Greek iuscripiion known by tlie imine ttf 
lh(‘ IVvHiAX Giiromclk, so ealled from tho supposition of 
its having bcim made in the i-^le of l*ar'K about n.c. 2iI.T. 
;\notlic*r inscriptioii of interest is ti treaty conthidi'd be- 
tween Snn rna and Magnesia, for the proU'i tion of Sideii- 
cus ('alliniciis, engraved on a pillar in tlie temple of Venus 
Stratoiiieis, at Sm\rna, about n.c. 2 1 1. 

Aiimiig the more importAui marbles of tho Pumfret «!t»- 
natiim arc the colo.ssal torso (Ji»r that poi ti iii only is antique) 
r»f a Minerva galeata, restored as a statue bv (hielfi ; a \ e- 
mi.s Vestila, or InrCMla ; Tcrpsiidiore ; a Jlercuh's ; 

an Athleta, wliieb has heem callcfl Anlinous: a foinalo 
figure, imrestored, of 4?arly Greek work; and line** >(iilues 
of senators, one of which is usually eonsidiTCfl as Cicero. 

This last w'a.s ctclied by Woniridge. 

Some of tbo statues in this collection, which have beiMi 
restored, a.s far as tin* antient portions go, have no po.silivc 
atirihutes of tho ciiaracters of gods, heroes, fee., wlneh 
(riielfi, w’ho n*stored them, made them represent. (Seo 
Dugdulo's Baronage^ tom. ii. p. 277 : J.oilge’s Portraits of 
HlHJtiriom Prrsnnaerp'^ : Seldori's Mannnra ArnfidrfUana, 
and the Manrami Oxofumsin of Ibidcaux, Maiftaire, and 
Dr. Chandler ; G.a.sseridi’s IJfr ff Pt iresr : Gougli's ///•/// j/i 
Topngr., vol. ii. p. 127 ; !..ord Orford’s Anrcd. of Paintings 
edit. vol. ii. p. 12d; and Dallaway’.s Anecd, if the 

Avt^ in England.) 

AllUNDO, a genus of grasses, in which a number of 
useful species was once eomprcdiended ; but in consequence 
of the altered views of botanists regarding the liinils of 
genera, it i.s now confined to the Arundn l)nruu\ and tlie 
species most nearly agreeing with it. Thc.sc are gras«;cs of 
considerable size, soim-t lines acquiring a woody stem, and 
found only in the warmer parts of the world. Mr. Kunlli 
defines tho germs, as nf»w limited, by tlur following clinrac- 
ters : - Spikelots, each containing from two to five llowerefs, 
which are distant from each other, aiTang»‘d in two ranks, 
hermaphrodite, the uppermost being wiihercd ; gliinics two. 
sharp-pointed, channelled, and kceleil, nearly ctpial. mem- 
branous, as long as the flowerets, iind at some dist.aiu e from 
each other; palca* two, membranous; tin? lowermost .•^lii at 
the end, with a very short beard between the sides of tlio 
slit, coviMvd c‘Xtcrnally, especially at the lower mid and 
ruchis, with very long silky liairs. 

Antndn J)(ma.i\ a native oflhe south of Europe, the (‘au- 
casus, Egypt, and Siberia, is one oflhe largc.M grasMPs tir .. 
wc have in cultivation; it is not unusual to set* if, in rirli 
soil, nine or ten feet high, with lea\es as hroad and a.s long 
as the blade of a small sworil. A beautifully variegated 
variety is that whicli is u.-'iially seen in ganh n-. 

Arufidn aromria, the sea-reed, or marrum gra-is, » dwarf 
plant which pierces the sand-banks on lie* shoi(*s of ihu 
north of P^urope with its tough suhlerrancaii stems, a- d 
whieli thus conveiis them into li\ing banitas agniru.t tho 
inroads of the ocean, difl’ers a lit lie from the exact cha - 
ract(?r of Arundo, and is called by modern botani ’.fsi 
AmninjJiiln arundinacca. It is a very rigid ]»lant, with 
blui.'^h rolled-up leavc.s, and a stem two or three feet high, 
terminated by a dense tuft of llowcrs. 

Arundo phragnntrx, the common reed, now form^ tho 
gonus PiiRAc; MITES, which see. 

ARUSPBX. [Sec Hauuspex.] 
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A11VA» the roost northern circle of kingdom of 
Hungary, and one of the thirteen which compose tho pro- 
vince of the Citcrior-Danube. It is situated between the 
4nth and 50th degrees of N- latitude, and bounded on tho 
east, north, ond north-west ky Galicia. It has a surfaco of 
7^2 square miles ; contains five market^towns anA ninety* 
two villagos, and &;,000 inhabitants, of whom 1200 are 
Jews. It occupies higher ground than any other circle in 
Hungary, of which it is one of ihe most unproductive por- 
being intersected in all directions by offsets of the 
great Cuipathian range, which forms its northern frontier. 
Of the nfty*two rivers and rivulets, which rise in this circle, 
the principal are the White and Black Arvas ; tho former 
tiowa into the latter, which has a full of eighty four feet 
in every five miles, and consequently a very rapid current. 
Arva produces little grain besides outs, on which the inha- 
bitants wholly dcponcl for their bread ; but its soil is ex- 
tremely favourable for the cultivation, of potatoes, which are 
esteemed tho finest flavoured in all the kingdom; and 
sufficient flax is grown to render linen an article of export. 
Its chief resource is its extensive forests, which afford large 
supplies of timber and fuel, and abound in bcai*s, wolves, 
foxes, wild cats.&c. Tlic whole population, excepting about 
100 Jews, ia of Hohemian-Slavonic, or Slowacliiaii extract 
tion. The capital of the district, AlstVKubin, is situated in 
the 8.S. part of the circle, on the left bank of the Arva, 
and has UUO inhabitants. It lies in 4U^ 14' N. lat, aiul 
19^ 19' E. long. It has a Catholic and a Lutheran church, 
as well as a tynagoguc. 

ARVE. a river which rises in the mountains of Savoy, 
flows to ihe N.W., and falls into tlui Rhone just below Ge- 
neva. Its whole course is about sixty miles. 

The source of the Arve is on the Col do Balmc, at the 
N.E. cxircinitv of the valley of Chatiiouni; but its waters 
are chiefly derived from the glaciers which cover the north- 
ern face of tho chain of Mont Blanc. This circumstance 
causes a dillereinjc in the tmiipcrature of the river, at dif- 
ferent distances from its source, the water growing warmer 
the farther it Hows; and leads also to a daily alteration in 
the temperature at the ^ame place. The meltiiigof the snow 
goes on faster during the day, and so produces a more abund- 
ant (low of water, whieh is less alfected by the warmth of Ihe 
atmosphere than when the current is smaller, and, besides, 
this water traverses the low'er coiiniry during tho coldness of 
the night. These two causes producii a sensible difference 
in the temperature of the river near iht! mouth. From day- 
break in the month of August the waters near the mouth 
have been observed to grow colder till nine or ten o'clock in 
the morning (the difference being about 2" of Reaumur, or 
of Fahrenheit) ; the alteration is effected by the arrival 
at this spot of the waters formed the preceding day by the 
melting of the snow. From nine or ten in the morning the 
temperature rises till 1 (m\ at night, and then, after remaining 
stationary for a time, it falls again. 

The current of the Arve is so rapid, that, for some lime 
after it enters the Rhone, its waters do not mingle with 
those of that river ; and at times, so great has been its vio- 
lence, that it has impeded the course of the Rhone, caused 
the waters of the latter to How back into the lake of Geneva, 
and given to the water-wheels of the mills on its banks a 
direction contrary to that in which they commonly move, 
( ’Encyrhmeili e Methodi que . ) 

ARVreOLA, in zoology, a genus of Rodeiilia. [Sec 
Campagnoi..] 

ARZAMAS, tho chief town of a circle in the Russian 
province of Nijni or Nishni, Novgorod, lies at the conHii- 
ence of the Arsha and Tesha, seventy-two miles south of 
N. Novgorod, the principal capital. Though the population 
scarcely exceeds ,0000 souls, the town contains twenty 
churches, besides u monastery and convent. It is dirty and 
ill-built; the inhabitants are, however, an industrious and 
thriving race of men, and indepemlently of manufacturing 
large quantities of soap, Russia leather, and silver and iron 
wares, are extonsivedy concerned in weaving and dyeing the 
krashenniiui, or blue cluth, which is so great a favourite 
with the Russian women. They likewise export lincMi, sail- 
cloth, and other domestic products to Moscow and St. Peters- 
burgh ; and ihe crown has a large manufactory of potashes 
in the town. It contains between 1400 and 1500 houses, 
and lies in 57® :t7' N. lat., and 43® 12' E. long. Arzamas 
is connected with the small town of Vushna by means of a 
bridge across theTcshu, and their united population amounts 
to between 7000 and sooo. 


AS» amoni^ the antient Romaiie» was a weight, consisting 
of twelve uncial or ounceii^ it was also called Ubruy libelfa^ 
find joontfo, or the pound. Pitiscus {Lexicon Antia, Uom.) 
gives its etymology firom the Greek used in the Doric 
dialect for etc* aiii^ifying an integer or whole, one entire 
thing; but we can find no auilrority for this word Iuq, 
Others, as wo learn from Budsbm XDe Asse et parlibuscju^, 
lib. V. 8vo. Lugd. 1551, p. 146), have more correctly con- 
sidered to ei^uivalent to iGs, a piece of copper or brass. 
(Varro L. L. v. 56, Spengel.) 

As, Assis, or Assarius (Eckhel, Doctrina Num, Vh, 
tom. V. iK 2) was likewise ;Uie name of a Roman coin of 
copper, or rather of mixe^f.tnetal, which vaFied both in 
weight and composition at different periods of llio Common- 
wealth; but which originally actii^ly weighed a pound, 
whence it was called As libraKs^ and sometimes also 



[This As 3B7S graius.] 


The first coinage of this description, according to Pliny 
(lib. xviii. c. 3 : xxxiii. c. 13), took place in the reign of Ser- 
vius Tullus, which, if Sir Isaac Newton's chronology of 
Romo is adopted, would. be about the year B.c. 460, or 587 
on other authority. The first Asses of Tullus had the 
figure of a bull, ram, boar, or sow upon them. 

V^irro {De Ec Eiistica^ lib. ii. c. 1), Pliny, and Plutarch, 
{Voplicnla^ erlit. Bryan, tom. i. p. 22G) assert that tho 
most antient Asses were so marked. This, in foct, accord- 
ing to tho two last writers, was the origin of the term 
jHictiftia, as used for money, a wonl derived from pccus, 
cattle ; and uLo of ibt? term pectifium. 

The next in point of antiquity to the As which boro llio 
figure of an animal, is considered by Pinkerton to bo the As 
which was stamped wrtU the two faced licad of Janus on one 
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tide* and the proW of a ship on the other. See Pinkerton's 
Essay on MsauUt vol. i. p. 1U0; who adopts his opinion of 
this being the second As in point of antiquity, from a manu* 
script Dissertation on the Etruscan and Roman early Coins, 
written by the late Dr. Charles Combe. Ovid, in his Fasti, 
expressly alludes to the As thus marked ; and it is described 
by Pliny (xxxiii. 3), The head of Junus was usually so 
accompanied, because, according to an old fablo. Saturn 
arrived in Italy by sea. al|4|i 

** * MiiUa quiclem tliilici ; bpiI cut navnii.s in lero 
Alti?ra BiKtuitiL I'st, ultrra ftirmu biciMm ? 

Noicere ni« ilnplici poBwa in tokaKbu',' 
vvluk ipiiii (lies oxtt>niuW|Bcl npiiK 

Gaussa rutin Bupureiit : Tuseiilti nitc vfnit in anmem 
Ante ])Cierrato fulciror orbo Utfua.*' 

. , Ov. iwiifi. lib. i, 329^334. 



The figures on this coin will explain the expression used 
hy the Rnnian boys in tossing up — capita aut nuntn, ‘ 
or ship.* (Maeroh. Sat> i, 7.) , 

The earliest Asses were cast, probably in iinitiilion uf llic 
Etruscan coins, which the Romans, in this instance, ai»pear 
to have copied. In the Uritish Museum tluMu are, even 
four Asses uiiilod tojjcclhcr, as they w' ere taken from the 
mould or matrix, in which many were cast at once. In most 
uf the Asses preserved in our cabinets, the edge shows evi- 
dently where they were severed from eacli otlier, and wlnne 
the piece at the mouth of the mould was cut ojf. From 
being cast, it will be judged that they aie not very correctly 
sized. As the As fell in weight, the smaller divisions were 
not cast, hut struck. , . . , 

According to Pliny, the As continued of its original 
wei.lit till the first Punic war, when, the treasury of the 
f.tiitc being exhausted, it was reduced to two ounct's. 
This, Kowever, is improbable, and is confuted by the 
Coins themselves i since N\e find Asjscs of all weights, 
from the pound dowmvard to Pliny's t‘.v(» ounces. Ihe 
As must, therefore, lie says, have gradually diminished 


to ton ouneos, to eight, to six* to four; and when the 
size was so miic,h reduced, still more gradual diminu- 
tions must have taken place to three, ana to two ounces. 
One or two of the pieces which remain might even imply 
that thti decrease wag more slow, to eleven, to ten, 16 nine, 
&c., Inlt it is to be observed that neither the As nor ita parts 
Were ever corrtjctly adjusted as to size, so that ibo rtiarks 
upon them only, not their comparative magnitude, distin- 
guish the divisions. 

The middle of the first Punic war being about the )'ear 
of Romo 50*2, or h.c. 2.i0, supposing Pliny to be correct, 
would be the lime of the rcduc.lion of the As to tw o ounces. 

Pliny adds, tlmt in the second Puiiie war, when Q. Fa- 
hius was ilietalor, and the Romans wore pressed hy flumu- 
bul. the As was further reduced to one ounce. This event 
is ascribed to tlio 537th year of Rome, or ii.c. 215. being 
tbirty-six years afl<?r the former change. He atids, again, 
tluft, by the Papirian law', Asscs of linlf an ounce were 
coined. is the word which Pliny uses to indicate 

the time of this change. A. Papirius I'nrdiis, who W'as 
tnluinc n.c. 17t<, is suggested by Pighius (ii. 343) as pos- 
sibly the antliur t'f this law : but Kckhel {Doefr, AV/;//, 
I'ct, voU V. p. .5) considers the lime uncertain. Tins 
weight of tin! As, however, continiu?d till Pliny's lime, and 
long after, 

Pinkerton olVers tb»! following sketch of a plan to delcr- 
luiiic the acres of the ditVerent sorts of Asses from their 
w'cnght -The As libralis, coined by Tullus, with the figures 
of oxen. &c., about l(i7 years after Romo was built, iw- 
cording to Sir Is^aac Newton, or n.e. 400; As libralis, 
willi Janus and prow, 400 ; the As of ten ounces, :?00 ; 
eiglit, 2'JO ; six, 2S0 ; four, ‘Jrti; thret*, 200: two, iieeonling 
to Pliny, 250; one, also from Pliny, 21 1. Hut this ^cbcIul! 
is eonjeetnral, at least down to n.c. 250, ami mav bo con- 
sidered as intiMided ralber for the amusernenl of the eollector, 
than as iitstruelion to the sober inquirer. 

Tin' As libralis willi flie head of Janus is the most coiu- 
inoii form now found of the As, previous to its being reduced 
to (woonnees: a eirciinistaiiee which .shows that form to 
have bi'cu uf itmg duration. 

Th<* exact perioil when the ])!irts of the As wi ia* first 
given, ill tlu ir proportions of weight and value, is not iom’I 
aseertainable : but the best authors on numismatic. sch'U o 
agree that the time was not very far |•enIo^ed from llial of 
the firsl coinage of the As. 

The coiiif'd divisions of the As w'ere the scmi'f, (larnnwv, 
(/Ofit/rtf/f.y or tcninrias\ s!c.t'fans\ and nnria. TIkm'o were 
other divisions of tin* As hy weight, wliicdi it may he prop^u' 
l«) emiinerale cnnciselv. Tliese WiTC llii! deunx of eleven 
ounces, the ilexlaiis of ten, tin* dodraifs of nine, llie bes of 
eight, the seplunx of seven, the sescuncia of an ounce and a 
half, and the semnneia of half an ounce. l?ut nom.- of tliese 
have been found in ii coined form in lunnisinat it*, cabinets ; 
they are iherefori! univeriially considered to bavt» been 
nominal sums. Indeed it is clear they would not i>o 
wanted, for fi b 5 -- 1 1 ; r.-|- 4 - 10 : «M 3 - 0 : so that the^u 
nominal sums were iiiadi! uji of the real ei ins li\ adfliug 
tliem."^* 

The Sc/tfi-s\ Fc/fii-^\ts, or half I he As, or >i\ unci:e, 

was of various typc-<, but always inarkuil with an S. 'J'lie 
one licr<! eiigravtMi reprcsioil.'!* a female bead uii one sale, 
with a strigil behind, or perhaps a bot>k lor reaping or other 
agrieiilfiiral purposes and a bead of Pallas on the other: 
the S, at length, oeeiirs on both sides. Mionnet. (/Je 
Jhtrrlr rt da Prix drs McdatHrs ptutmincs, tom. i. p. 5); 
and Ak(‘rman {Ucsrt\ Caf. n/ Parc and unedited Puman 
(.'ui/is, vol. i. pp. t3. 7) have enumerated many diiTereiit 
varietie.s. See also Rasclio (Lexicon Rci Sum, v. Se- 
mi ssLs). 

The Quincunx, the division of five ounces or portions of 
till? As, is of very rare occurnmee. All the other portions 
of the As have been copied for the present work from 
original coins in tho British Museum ; but the Quincunx, 
it is believed, «»xists in no cabinet at present in this country. 

(.)nr present representation of it has been copied fnmi a 
worV entitled ])n Nnminis aliquot rpreis unrialibus P'pis- 
tula, by tiio (kirdiiial do Zolada, 4to. Rom. 1778, a volume 

• Iif-r.u-i* ( .-trx Port. ]. tlie Ki>man >oul]| ]i.su‘n to jlivLilf tin* As 

iiilo ;i huiwiiod |iiirts : 

* lUmiaiii piioi j Inni'is riciimibuji Astern 
in IKUli':* C'rllltklll iliiluccrt',' 

lUU p.-vsBagi! has a rcforeuco to a centesimal ilivi&iou the tl.'-n 
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of extreme rarity, written for the express purpose of illus- 
trating the passages already quoted fruiu Pliny. 



430 AS 

The Quikietinx here givfn represoniSt on one aide, a 
beardetl head; and, on th# other, a buckler, or shield, 
bearing five globules on the dexter half, which indicate its 
value. Another typo is said to represe-nt a sort of cross on 
both sides ; and a tliird kind has the head of Apollu, with 
the Dioscuri on horseback, on tiro" reverse, and the word 
.. ROMA; both these also boar the globules. Tho 
mentioned tvpe is^ preserved in the Imperial Cabinet at 
Vienna. 

It is possiola, hoiVirever, that this which wo have engrave 
may nut be a genuine Roman Quincunx'; other cities in 
Italy and Magna Groocia bdd their uwn Asses, and tlu ir 
divisions, marked in the saihe niauner as those of Romo 
herself. (Compare Eckhel.wf — 13.) These are 

usually called, in contradistinction, Italian Assos. Such 
wore those of Velitrm, Tudertia, Luoeiia, Populonia, Parior- 
mus, Pa^slum, &c. 

'i’lu* Triens was the third of the As, or piece of four 
uiiciiv. The typo here engraved bears a dulpliin uu ojio 
si<lc with the slngil above: on the oilier is a thunderbolt. 
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Four globules, or pellets, to indic:ite its value, ore\ir on both 
sides. Other types will lx* found enumerated in Minnnet 
{lit sitpr. pp. 7, «) ; and Akerman (p]* 10, U). Kekhcl 
says, the bead of Pallas was \ery frequent upon the Trientea^ 
ilJnrfr, tnm. v. p. l.'i). Pliny says (xxxiii. .‘1) 

that both the Triens and the Quadrana bore the type ofa ship. 

The QufttJnifts was the fourth of the As, or ]ueee of three 
uncia\ '^rhe types of this were various also (Raselie, A^.r. 
Rei Num. v. Quadrant) ; but the value of the coin was 
uniformly denoted by three globules. On the Quadrau.s here 
repre.seiited, an o])('n hand and strigil occur on both sides. 
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Others have a dolphin, grains of corn, a star, heads of 
Hercules, Coves, &c., on the ob^^rsc. 

Tho was the sixth of tho As, or piece of two 

ounces. Tho coin here engraved 
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b^arii on ’one side a caducous and strigiU on the other a 
cockle shell. The value is clenoled on each side hy two 
globules. Oil some Scxlaiiles tho value is designated on 
otic Bide only. 

The Uiirin, twelfth of the As. or piece of one ounce, is 
markod by a siiiglc globule. The typo wo have solocled 
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hears oil one side an cur ofharley, luid on tho other a frofj. 
For tho varieties of type, eotnpare Mionnet (p. 13) ; Akcr- 
muii (p. 17). Kckhei doscrihes nne witli tlie head of Pallas 
on one si<le, aiul on the tilliei* the prow of a ship : a glohulo 
by llie side of each. 

As tho As fell in weijiht, larjror denominations of coin 
were struck, beariuu: iiiiines rtdati\o lo the As. The As 
was latterly marked I. I’hc or donhle As, \va.s 

marked II. Tim Trrssis 111. The Qi/adniwis JV, There* 
\M‘rc oven Dre/me.v, or pitiee.s of ten A'^jCS, in copiK*!’, 
marked X. OliNicri inentioiis one in his own cabinet 
\vei}.'hiiiL? upwards of twenty- five Roinait ounec'.s, which 
iim^i have been cast w'htai the .\s wa.s about three ouiici*-; : j 
far, as has been menlioneil, they are far iVoin bein^ cor- j 
rcclly .si/.i'd. Jn tlu* Mu'^jeum ^'trn*^culo i.*; a Decii^^is r>f ^ 
forty lltiman ounce.-, e;e I. when the As was tbiir ounces. 
The Dciiariiis, (^uinarins, and Sfsterlius were silver coins. 
Aecordinc; h) I^bny, when the As was rediieerl li) one it/friu 
in tile second Piiiiie. waiMbe /.>e//r/yv//y, w hich wa.s originally 
(‘(piiN ali.Mit to 10, the (Juinarius to 5, ami the Scsierliiis to 
*J.'. Asses, wen? respeetively made eiiniv.denl lo I«i, 8, and 
•1 Asses. On llii- snhject see Sksi-kutiii'^. 

Notwithslaudiiif^ that the As f-ll, it still Contiimod lobe 
called libra ; ami in fines ef estates, ami in other obi cus- 
toms, was, nevertheless, held to be a pound w'ci;j;til of copper. 
See C’oniulus on Persivis : that annolalor live<l in the j 
rei^u of Domitiiui. 'J’lu* word Ax wais al?^o used inace-ounts | 
for the v.bob* of any lierita^e, is:e., to late limes. Ilf/rrs j 
cv fM-sc was the phrast? ii-ed by the |inisconsults for an heir 
to a whole e.’,tate. ( Ihtisei, Lt^.v. v. As.) Jl is thus nsi*d by 
Martial (vii. (’»■**). aiid el.-.iwv here. Tlie word As, indeed, 
W'ilb its subdi\ isious and multiples, was us(*d uener.illy as 
the representative of iniinber, both in defining measures of ; 
Iciiiitli, the proportions <»f an inherilam'e, tSce. | 

The Asses drawn for this article, from spi'einiens in the ; 
British ^Tuscuin, have been careliilly w’eiiihcd. A com- ; 
panson of the vveij^hts will show that iiu* parts do not cor- ; 
respond accurately with one another, or with the iiitejrer As. , 
Our specimens may probably not all belonj; to one epoch, | 
nor till to the city of Rome. 

ASAM, or TAEKIIA, a country of Asia, commonly 
included amon{.? tho countries beloiij^im? to India beyond 
tlio Gaiifjes, because it lies to the east of them ; it should, 
heivover, rather be considered as an app(Mi(la;:e of India on 
the wmst side of the C antics, as the only cas> acce.-s to it 
from Benjjal is alont; the Brahmapootra. Asuni is a valley of 
great extent, stretching from the meridian of 00® 30' li*. to 


that of 97® 30', or upwards of 440 miles, between two ele- 
vated mountain-ranges ; tho slopes of which, as far as they 
belong to this valley, advance on the north to the parallel of 
28® 30' N. lat., and on the south to 25® 30'. 

Along the north side of this volley, tho most eastern chain 
of tlie Himalaya mountains extends. Following the boun- 
daries of India within tho Ganges, this gigantic mountain- 
rai^o li«;s in tho direction from N;. W. to S. E. or W. N. W. 
to E. R. E., hut near 28® N. lat. S9® 30' E. long., a change 
takes place. At this point of change near Tassisudon, 
tho capital of Bhotan, stands the Chamalari, ono of the 
highest pinnacles of the Ilimalaya-rangc, which, being 
visible from a distance of 1 80 miles, must attain a height 
of at least 25,000 to 20,^00 feet above the level of the 
sea. From the Chamalari, the range extends nearly 
duo east for about 3® of long., but near the meridian of 
92® 3o' it begins to deedine a little to the north, and thus 
continues up to the suurco rif the Brahmapootra, w'hero one 
of its pinnacles is cfijllcd Thathutheya. This chain, which, 
with its numerous ’ fid ge.s, occupies in breadth probably 
2® of lat., and perhaps in some places much more, con- 
tains a great number of peaks covered with snow, especially 
between tho meridiaub of 92® and 93\ and of 94'" and 95®. 
Toward the source of the Brahmapootra it seems to de- 
crease ill height, and here it is connected with that exten- 
sive inoimtain-rcgion w Inch contains the sources of ail the 
largo rivers that drain tho peninsula beyond the Ganges 
and the soutbeni pro^inces of China, and which has nut yet 
been explored hy Kin*(ipeans. The mountains from which 
the Brabmapontni risi-s, lying between 97® and 98® E. long., 
may still he considcreil as belonging to the Himalaya range, 
and as forming the most eastern extremity of that, extensive 
ehain. The height of tlieso mountains is not prcci.soly 
known, but probably it is not iimcii sliort of 29,000 feet ; 
they bound the valley of Asam on tho cast. The inuuntaiii- 
rango which e.xlends abuig the .southern side of the valley is 
much less elevatcfl, and varies in height. 'Where it .skirts 
the upper course of ilu* Brahmapootra and its numerous 
sources, if may attain an elevation »)r from 13,000 to I I, (.'00 
feet, and may he enmpaivd in lieight, if not in extent, to 
tlio Alps of Swil/erlainl. Tarther tlie .south-west, where 
it taki's the naiiU' of i^itkoi mountains, it seems to be 
much lower and more acces^i!lle ; and to the wcjjt of the 
Fatktii are the Naga inoiiiiiaiiis, still bnver than the former, 
and (‘Xtending to about 9 1® 30', w liere they are succeoiled 
hy the eSarrow hills, W'hicli rarely i-.st* to more lhau 0000 
feet, ainl t'-rniiriate tin* valley of Asam on the west, oppo- 
site the iiiountain-ridge.s winch surround the southern derli- 
vity of the Chamalari. Between these ridges and Ihe Garrow 
liills liis llu* w ide opening by whndi the valU*v tifAsamia 
coniu*rted with tl)e ]»!ains extending along the (Janges. 

Asam, with the hordering dislriels, meUidmg all the 
mmn tries from tin* min*idian of 90"^ 30' to the heads of the 
.sacred Brahmapootra on tlie cast, and from the crest of the 
Ilimala> a-raiige on the north, to the chain of mountairi.s 
separating uii the south the sources of the ri\ers cimlrilni- 
ting lo the Brahniiipoolra from tliose How ing in the oppo- 
site direction, coinpreliemls an area of about 70, COO s(|n.ue 
miles, and exctiasl.s the reputed area of ICiigland and Wales hy 
about 12,000 square in le.-^. Biitalioiif one half ol’ ils stii fat-e 
is occupied hy thi* olf.-cKofila- JInnalaya mountains, w Inch 
are inhabited In indi ’pendmit nations, or .subject to the Deb 
Raja, <ir sovereign *)f Jlliolan ; tin* nations lesiiling in tlio 
mountains whic'h skirt the \ alley on the south are aUo in a 
state* hoiih'ring on absolute iiulepeiidence. Only the le%el 
and in some places lully count r> winch extends along the 
hanks of the Brahmapootra, bi twxon 90'' 3 O' and 9o® E. 
long., with an average hn-ailli nf Ironi forty lo sixty inih***, 
forms what may he prepeiiy calh*d the kingdom of Asam, 
wiiieli homidaru»s may c-eniprehend an ari*a of from 2.1,009 
to 21,000 square miles, or less than half the surface of 
England. 

The Bralimapootra, wiiose sources however have not yet 
been visited by any European, ris<3s in the Hnnalttva range, 
or some mountains connected with it, between the parallels 
of 28® anrl 29^, and the meridians of 9/® and 98'^. Tho 
upper part of its c(Uirse is fi'-st from N. E. to S. W., and 
then from S.E. toN.W., between high mountain.^, in a 
narrow' valley, till changing its direction to nearly dm* south 
it passes the .saered pool called tho Brahmakwirid, and so.»ii 
afterwards leaves the mountain- region and enters the plains 
of Asam, between 96® and 97® E. long. The general clirec- 
lion of its course in tho plain is nearly due west up to tho 
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moufli of the Dibong. which joins it from the north between 
95® and 96® E. long. ; and from that point till it leaves 
Asam at Goyalpura (Goalpara) the river is called Lohit, 
and runs for about l‘iO miles nearly due south-west, and 
afterwards to tlio south of west. Before it takes tlio latter 
direr I ion it divides into two branches, which afterwaida by 
ro-uniting enclose an island called Majholi, whiob ia up- 
wards of twenty mUes^b length, with an average breadth 
of from four to flve. After its branches havc^ re-united, 
the river, running. W. by S. for upw ard* of. eighty miles, 
divides again, and here its branches hnclusc a much 
larger island, extending, according to report, five days 
journey in length and one in breadth, wdiicli, however, seems 
not to be distinguished by any peculiar name, and termi- 
nates at no great distance to the east of Gowahat (Gowhatti, 
or Gohati), about 80 miles from the boundary of Bengal. 
Having entered Bengal at Goyalpara, it btMrs the name 
of Brahmapootra to its junction with the eastern branch 
of the Ganges, after which the united river is called Megna. 
Ill the valley of Asam it may run npwitrds of five humlred 
uiiU’s. and is navigable for vessels of considerable burilen, 
or for largo boats, as far as Sonpnra, twelve miles above 
Sudiya, or about the 96th meridian. 

"Jlie tributary, rivers which descend from the mountains 
on the north and south sides of the valley arc only naviga- 
ble as fur a« their courses lie in the plains, and only in the 
rainy season, an<l for a short time afterwards. None of those 
which join the Brahmapootra from the south have a long 
course; the most considerable, as the Noa (Little) Diliing, 
Biiri (Great) Dihing, and the Doyong run little more than a 
luimlred or a hundred and twenty miles. But many of those 
w'lncli issue from the iiiniahiya range are \erv considerable 
and bring down a great voliinio of water, especially tlie 
Diliong, which joins the Brahmapootra between 9r»®and yo“ 
of long., and is not without rtsisor. supposed to be the same 
river which in the table land of 'niict is called the Saiupoo 
or Yarou-Zangbo-tsui, and not a reiuute branch of tin? Ira- 
waddy, as we sec it represented in some maps. [S<h* 

M vpooTRA.] Ea#lhc*r to the west it is joined by another 
lai'':o rher, the Suban Shiri, whose sources, however, like 
th^ise of the Manas or Bonash, which falls into it near Goy- 
aljiara, are unkno\vn to Europeans. 

Asam, though not situated within the tropics, partakes of 
the troj)iciil climate, the seasons being distinguished by the 
abundance of rain, or the continuance of dry wcuilher. 
Three or four months of the year, or from the 15th of Octo- 
ber to the month of February, may be calculated on as clear 
and dry, the sky during all this period being free from 
clouds; but the rcuiaiiider of the v*ar is perfectl}' uncer- 
tain. The heavy rains set in about the 15th of .luno, and 
c<iniiuue to the 1 5th of September, when nearly the whole 
extent of the valley is inundated. These inundations are 
chielly caused by the (|uautity of water brought duwui by 
the nvers from the northc»rn mountains, which is so im- 
mense as not t)idy to fill the wide bed of the Brahma p<iotra, 
hut even the chauiiels of the southern rivers up to the jdace 
where they issue from the mountains ; these latter rivers 
themselves contribute little to the inundation. "Wlieii the 
inundations begin to decrease, the climate is for some time 
unhealthy, especially for fort-igners, but otherwise it seems 
not to he worse than the climute of Bengal. At the time of 
the inundation the inhabited phiees would be isolated, if 
they were not connected by causeways, eight fi'ct high and 
aht)ut eighteen feel broad. These cause; ways are almost the 
only ht'^ting moimmeuls of human induiitry in this country, 
but they have in the late unscttleil times partly gone to 
decay. 

The soil all o,ver tlm valley, except some hilly districts, is 
alluvial, and the result of the annual inundations: it is per- 
haps tiQt exceeded 'in fertility by that of any other country, 
and w’oulcl doubtless maintain tw'cnty and perhaps a hun- 
dred times the number of its present inhabitants, w’ere it 
not that tho comparatively narrow breadth of the valley and 
its position between two very extensive mountain ranges, 
inbabited by warlike and barbarous mountaineers, exj>nsc 
its inhabitants to the continual incursions' of their neigh- 
bours. To some of them, as to the Alx)rs, the inhabitants 
of the tdaiiis are ohligod to pay an annual tribute, and per- 
sons are M;nt down every season to collect it. In other 
places, especially along the upper Brahmapootra, the 
mountainfx'rs, as tlie Miris and tue Rhamtis, have driven 
out the Asamesc, and settled in the plains. To these causes 
it must bo attvibuted. that only a yory small portion of this 


fine valley, . certainly not more than a hundredth part, is 
under cultivation. But 8i|ice 1826 the English have un.; 
dertaken to protect the ihhibitants of the lowlands ; and as 
they have shown the mountaineers their superiority in 
arms in di&ren’t encounters, a speedy change may soon bo 
expected. 

Thes rural economy of Asam resembles that of Bengal, 
three-fourths of the cultivated land being appropiiated to 
tho prodhetibn of rice, which yie][da am^ually two abundant 
crops ; but they are {(ot olways sufTicient to save the inha- 
bitants from famine. A ‘kind of‘mu6tard-)ft.eed is exten- 
sively cultivatod, and chiefly used for inakihg oil; the 
quantity of sekamum raised., is iuQonsiderable. 'Wheat, 
Imrley, aud millet, though \l&ey succeed %yell in ttie more 
elcv<*ited and drier districts, ate not much The cyti- 

sus cajan was formerly only cultivated for the rearing of tho 
lac insect, but now it is grown for its pulse, other plants 
being employed as food fur tho insect. The most common 
pulse is the liairy- podded kidncy-]>oan. Black pepper is 
indigenous, and largo quantities of it are gathered without 
cultivation. Other vegetables, such as long chilies, arc 
raised, with choyies, ginger, turmeric, capsicums, onions, 
ancl garlic. Cocoa-nuts arc rare, and no palm-wine is made : 
but oranges abound, and arc indigenous in the neigh- 
btjurhood of Sadi) a; the fruit is acid, but not disagree- 
able, and the pulp of a pale yellow, like that of the lime. 
Colton is only cultivated by the mountaineers in Ihe south- 
ern hills, but silk is produced in great quantities, and sccins 
to succeed exceedingly well. Four kinds of silk-worms arc 
raised, of whicli tliat which feeds on mulberry’-leavcs is not 
very common. One kind, called mwga, which is more 
abundant, lives on a species of laurus in the open air, aud 
the cocoons an; gathered Iw ice in each your, once at the be- 
gitming of the dry season of a red, and again towards the 
end of the spring of a white colour. The white is rcckoncil 
tho best, and cniirely used by the rich people of the country. 
The worms which give the silk called medun^ori arc reared 
on a tree, the botanical character of wdiieh has not yet been 
determined, but which is planted for that purpose. The 
worst kind of silk, called is reared on the riciniis in 

large qnanlilics, especially about Rungpoor. 

The bolaui(;al wealth of the valley, and that of the con- 
tiguous Iiill, has not been examined by any botanist. . Tho 
tea-tree is said to grow in the vicinity of Sadiya, and the 
gum-copal tree in the Naga hills. Tho caoutclioup tree is 
indigenous throughout the country. The sugar-cane suc- 
ceeds well, but is only cultivated for eating. Betel-leaf, 
arcM-a-nut, opium, and tobacco, are plentifully produced in 
ewery district, 4ltod oven in the mountains, which in some 
parts are covcM*ed with timbevTrees. 

Oxen and buflalocs are reared, but only for the plough, 
as (he inhabitants do not cat beef. Horses are not nume- 
rous, and assus arc not reared at all, which is also the 
case in some ntluT parts of the peninsula beyond the Ganges. 
The sheep are ran?, and covered witjt hair instead -of wool; 
goats are not numerous, but pouttf^ abounds in every 
district. . - ' 

The buffalo is found also in a wild state. The elephant 
and bear are only met with in the forests and mountains of 
tlic eastern and southern districts, but deer, tigers, and leo- 
pards abound in the rmmerous tree jungles. In some parts 
the small lilack long-armed apes are frec^uent, and in some 
rivers otters and river-turtle of a very largo size. Fish and 
wild ducks an? evc?ry where plentiful. Fi’om the mountains 
w'ax is brought down in considerable quantity. 

Little is know'll of the metallic wealth of this country. 
Gobi is found in and ciullectcd from the rivers flowing from 
the north, and a gold-mine is said to exist at tho junction 
of tho Deyong with the Brahmapootra, about thirty -two 
miles ill a direi't line cast from Gow'ahat. Iron mines are 
found in the Naga mountains, and coal has been discovered 
in some of the lower hills ; among which. also salt-springs 
are found. 

Garnets, seven-tenths of an inch in diameter, aro found 
in sycniiic granite rock, in 'the mountains near tlie sources 
ofthcBrahmapoot^ 

Asam is divided' into three provinces, Camroop, Asam 
Proper, and Sa^ya, of which the first occupies the western 
districts, from the j^oundary of Bengal to the 93d meridian ; 
Asam Proper is middle, and extends to the junction 

of the Brahmapootra with the Dihong ; and Sadiya lies to 
tho east of it, and stretches to the the sapred river. 

Asam Proper contains tho bcst-culttYiitod distriett*' and the 
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few places wljick deservq^o bo rallod towns ; Jorliutb, the 
residence of thc< sovereign or raja. and Rungpoor, the moKt 
ihdusiriuus; place,* tlio ancient cupilul Gerghong being al- 
most entirely ab.andoned ; but those plaeus exhibit only a 
collectifm of 'huts, and contain no shops, the inhahitants of 
the country supplying all their necessaries by domestic in- 
dustry. j 

The Asamese, or inhaliitants of tho plains, are doubtless 
of ilindu extraction, which appcjirs troin their physical 
c. msli tut ion, their bin guage, and their religiuu, llie lau. 
g'uagu differs so little from the Bcnfralee, that the latter 
has lately' betrit a(l'.)pteil as the eoiniuon incMllum of in- 
Btriu'tiun in thcdr schrujls. Tlicir relipion is Buihmatiism, 
bat many of the inhabitnnts belong to impure tribes. In 
the parts adjaeeut to Bengal, there are many Moluim- 
incdaiis. but their rtdigion has degenerated into a heathen 
su)>ei‘stition. 

Till! better classes dreNS pretty well : the? women are 
nbva\s clothed in silk, and even ihree-lburlhs of the male 
population, c.^peclally of the middling rlassi s. C'ntlou, not 
being grown in the etmntrv,is only uscil by the rich people, 
and ni05»tly imported from Dacca, ir, Bengal. Their hahila 
tions are miserable constru(5<ioiis, consisting only of thatched 
lulls, with walls of bamhou-mats, and su|iportod l)y pu>.ts 
of s;ml (the Shored rohustd, a valuable timber tree), with 
arched roofs and mud tloors. Kaeh apartment foims 
separate Iiut. In such huts arc lodged tiu' King and the 
n<»hilif y, as well as the poorest, man in the countn . 

Thougli they have same skill in spinning and weaving silk 
cloth, even in this respect they have stiil much to learn from 
their neighbours in Bengal : and it seems that they know 
bow to protit by tho opptirlunity now offered to them, sunn* 
spinning establislimunts liriving bcmi lately erected. '1 hey 
have alM) made some progress in working iron, wliicJi is 
brought from the southern mountains; and in making orna- 
inent.s of ivory. 

The sovereign is considered as the only proprietor of tin 
land, and th<? eultivat<»rs, w ho are called pykf\\ Innc* only a 
temporary interest. Tt>r tlu: privilege ofeuliivating the soil 
and enjoying its fruits, they are bound to wtuk ti.ur luoiiihs 
of the )ear for the king, or to pay him a eompcn^atiiui. It 
would seem that this cfuislitutes tiio only tax they liave to pay. 

Tho riiouiitaincers, wdio inhabit tho ranges to tlie north, 
cast and'Bouth of the valley, are nio.sily Bhuddists, and 
Jiiome of the valleys oceupiod by them arc belter eultivated 
than the plain, ehielly perhaps from not being exposed to 
hostile invasions. They do not raise much rice, but great 
nuanlities of Indian corn, and a small grain jiumed buhe.s.sio. 
They cultivate also yams, mustard, peppei*V*'culton. and to- 
bacco, and rear a great number of animals, especially of the 
cow kind; for besides tbo cattle, which are proper to their 
hills, they keep the small oxen of Asam Prupei|tiiiid tin 
ehowry-lailed cattle of Tibt't. Swine, as well as flogs, are 
numerous among them, and the latter iis<mI as food. Their 
habitations are eomhxoiily nuieh larger and more eonvenieul 
than those of the inhabitants of the plains. The^c moun- 
taineers speak languages altogether differing from that f»f 
the Asamese, and which dt> not a[)pcar to have much alli- 
iiity to one another. 

The Mirks occupy the hilly country on both sides of the 
Suban Shiri, and partly also the plain ; the valleys in 
the Himalaya range, lying farther west, are subject to the 
Deh-Raja, or sovereign of Bluitan, ami on the tMist of the 
Miris the mountains on lioth siiles of the Dihong are inha- 
bited by the Abors, whose neighbours tm the ea^t are the 
Mishinis, up to the source of the Brahmapootra. The heights 
skirting the np])er oonrsc of this river on tlie .snutli are 
occupied by the numerous and powerful tribe of the Sinh- 
fos : and the adjacent lf>w country is inhabited by the 
Khamtia, up to Sadiya. The small tribes of ll •? Mowauui- 
rias, or Moras, divide the Sinh-fus from the Nagas, who 
occupy by far the greatest fwtent of the southern range, 
ainl extend to the Cas.sya and Garrows, on tho boundary of 
Bengal. 

We shall not enter into a detail of the manners and cus- 
toms of these savage nations, but we esnnot help noticing 
the very singular ooincLdenee of the political institutions of 
the Abors with those, of the inhabitants ’ef the Alps in the 
country of the Orisons. Every village forms a democrat u;al 
republic by itself, and is governed by the bws enacted % 
all the mhabitanU in a fornnil meeting. This meeting fs 
cnllod '/?«», which evidently signific.s \\ie sovprei^ntif. It i.s 
b^Id in the morning, and every male inhabitant has an equal 
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vote. It appears, though it is liot acknowledged by thorn, 
that among tho Abors, as among the Grisons, some few, 
cither by their superior wealth, hereditary reputation, or 
real ability, exert a very strong infiuenro nver the rest, and 
can readily sway them to any measure ^hey like. The Raj, 
however, is cxtronioly jealous, and very vigilant in pre- 
serving their democratical rights. Hence they ha\c laws 
wducli make the puhlie burdens fall tibually on all. In the 
middle of lim village is the aia^e building, which 

Serves as a hall of audience and debate, d§ a place of recep- 
tion for stratig,ei*b, and a.s a dwelling for the bachelors of iho 
village generally, who by their laws are not entitled to the 
aid of the cotnhmuity for the construction of a separate 
house, Tlieir orators seem to hme studied rhetoric and ti> 
have ednsidered its effects on the minds of their coumrv- 
incn ; they speak in a romarkahly emphatic style, dwell- 
ing upon each word and syllable. They are wotideiUiily 
fond of liolding their palavers, at which they are heard uilii 
the utmost patiimCOj and without any interruption, and m 
this particular they are certainly much supeiior to imniN 
more civilized nations. If in an nlTklr of import;*. ncc fhe 
asi-istance of their neighbours is required, they send anil a-^- 
sadors t ) the other lepuhlics, who are <*luirgcd to in.ike 
proposals or to accept what lias been proposed by am ihcr 
community. 

Before Asaui w’as visited hy Europeans, the nuinher of 
its inh:il>ilants was thought to amount to a nulliou or e\i p 
a million and a half ; hut now that mo.Nt of its distiicis lum 
been sui ve}ed, it is supposed that the population is not mu> h 
more thnn i:)0.t)00 or 2(U),0(i0. But this estimate sem;-. 
miller loo low, when wo consider the great extent of the 
country, though it is true that very large tracts uie coM ird 
with jungle, and show no signs of cultivation nor am liaces 
of inhabitants. 

The atitient liistory of Asain is entirely fahulnu-i. Tr, 
seems for a long lime to have been under the sway of soV(.‘ 
reigns of Hindu origin, and to have undergone manv rt'No- 
lulions. In tlu? sevciilcenlli eenUiry the Mogul cnin 
of Hindustan sent a numerous army to subject Aaiiiii: 
!li(? coiupiest succeeded almost without any rt ^istaiu'c on 
the part of the inhalutiuits and their sovereii'U. and was 
ellecteil in the course of one dr\ season : hut no sfu ner 
had the rains .set in than the whole army was de.strovrrl h\ di:, 
ease, and hy the Asaiucse, who returned from the inou'iifr.in 
faslne.ssc's, to w hicli, at the time of the invasion, llu v Inui 
retired for security. Very few of this Indian army rcL'Iiini d 
Bengal. In moilern times the eoniinuul dis<*oid^ and in 
trigiu.'s in the royal family brought it under the <h»nnni«.n of 
the Bnrinosc, who are said to have treated the ]ieo]»le and 
the so\ereigii with much severity. The l>uiiiie,-e were 
expelled almost without a struggle hy the English in Islm. 
and obliged by the peuec of 1820 to leave this lounlry and 
its sovereign under tho protection of the East liuha 'l'oni- 
pany 

The commerce of Asam is of very little importance. '11. i 
mountains which surround it on all sides, oxi’ej)t < n lh« 
vyest, are of such a de'cription as to preclude, almost < n!iri 
possibility of eonvoying roiii nullifies to the coiitigioni'. 
couniries. The attempts made by the English to ju lu'iratc 
the Iliinalayii range and to enter 'I'lbet fjoiii liiis side li:i\e 
hitherto not sueccedt'd, nor have they yet diseovertui a mute 
leiuling to that country, though it is certain tJi.it such a 
road imisl exist, as the monnluitu'cr.s, espef ially llie Al> jrs. 
are dri*ssed in cloths of Tibet woollens, .umI possos otlu r 
articles of tho manuf;ictur« s of that country. It is, Iujvv- 
ever, known that to the north t)i’ tin? Braiimakooiul there is 
a pass over the mountains whuii are inhahilt^d bv the 
Mishmis, and this p:iss <*oiuliicts to a country ttihaiiitVd by 
a nation called the Lamas. But it is a journey of twi'uty 
days from the river, through an exiremcdy luouBtainous 
reginii, to the country of the Lamas. The Mishmis sc(*m 
to be an <’iiterpri-ing and ronimercial tribe. They cross this 
range, and likewise the mountains which surround the 
sources of the Brahmapootra, and bring articles of Tibet 
mauufacUire to the Khamtis inhabiting the plains on the 
upper course of the Irawaddy. Two mountain passes lead 
Troin the valley of the Bralifuapootra eastward to the Iia- 
waddy ; ,hut they pas.s through a sterile mountain region, in 
which, for ten days* journey, no habitation i^ seen. Fr-uu 
the town of Rungpo(?r a road lead.s over ihte Nuga moun- 
tains and descends info the valley of the Ky-an-du iivii 
river in the BurmcKO empire, and this road is even pa.-^-;*bln 
fur beasts of burden j hut since Asam has Ijceii withdraw ii 
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from the dominion of the court of Ava, all intercourse with 
that country n-tims to have ceased. Two passes across the 
Garrow II ills counwt C'aiurup with Silhit, ii province of 
BeiiL^nl, and one of these pas>es near the sanalariuiii (or 
invalid station) of Chiiira Punje. The commercial inter- 
course of Asaiti at pr«?seiit secMiis to be a'niost entirely oon- 
fineil to that with Bengal» which is indeed of very little 
importance. Asain c^jports the c larsest kimls of silk, but 
not in great quantity, and rcrt*ives in return salt and rollon 
goods made at Dacca; hasing fV;w things to give in (‘X.- 
ebange, the people of Asain pay for some of these imported 
«*onimodities in gold. (13uchanan, Ibjdlbrd, Neiifville, ainl 
Wilcox, III the Asiatic Uc^scarrhes : Asiatic Joui wti ; Map 
nf India East of the (ittn^rs by Hcrgh.ius.) 

ASAPH, S'r., u city ui Wales, near the western ex- 
tremity of the eounfy of Flint, on tile l oad from Holyhead 
to Chester. It is t Acnty-eigliL miles niid a half Iruin Ches- 
ter, and ‘Jl/ from London. 

St A.''a)>h stands on the slope of a small hill between the 
rivers Clswil and Flwy, of whicli tin* foniicr to the east <»f 
the city and at some distance : the latter (a tmhulent. .'Nireani, 
wliicli fills into the Clwyd a little farther down) is cIom' to 
the western side of the city, at the bottom of tin* grounds ol* 
the bishop's palace. Krom its situation t>n the hanks of this 
sirearaf St. Asapli had Cormerl) the title of Llan Klwv, or the 
tiurn or city of Klwy. I'lio main street of the city, whiidi is 
built witli tolerable uniformity, ru.is np tlie slope of the hill 
from the bridge over the Klwy (wliiidi has live archo'') to 
the cathedral, which is on the suimnil of the hill. I’lien* 
has been some incr(*a^e of budding on the wO';! siih‘ of the 
town on the Hid yhead road, and on the north side, or ralher 
north-west, where a rfiad runs parallel to the course of tin* 
KltVy towards Ithud llan. The ]»laee is, hou ever, altoLuH her 
very small ; the whole pari>«li, whieli i-^ c.xtensive, ha^ing 
in J.S‘H only .31 M inliahilants There is not any parti 
cuhir hraneh of tradeor manufat'lure c*‘»tahlished lien*; lla? 
town contains very few good houses : ami. excepiing ilie 
(Mthedral. there is little in it to claim attrition. There is a 
parish (dnircli at the hottoin of the hill near the bridge; and 
the bishop has a ]v,ilace. largi* and convenient thougli not 
inagiiiriciMit, rebuilt by Bishop Biigot, who held the tee about 
the clo^e of the l.ist or oeginmng of the prcMUit century, 
ami enliu ged by t lie present bishop, Care\ . Thu deiinerv 
is on the farther side of the Elwy, and nearly opposite the 
bridge!. It is quite new, having been ndmilt by the present 
dean. 

The cathedral is small, but plain and neat. The original 
structure was of wood, but was replaced by a building of 
stone. This having been, in hiirnl by the English 

in their wars with the Wt lcli, an attempt was made to trans- 
fer the see from St. Asaph, tlien an open and defenceless 
village, to Rhyddlan or Rhuddlan, whieli was fortified. 
From some cause or other, not well ascertained, the attempt 
failed, and in 1*28 t the cathedral was rebuilt; and Ibis may 
be considered as the })rc.sent edifice, for the walls have re- 
mained over since. In 11(12 the eatbedrul was burnt by 
Owen Glyndwfr, and only the walls left standing. • After | 
having lain nearly eighty* years int ruins, it wa.s restored by 
Bishop Redman, who repaired the walls audrput on a new 
roof. Further imnrovements or repairs worC mode by Bishop 
Owens, who filled tlio .see in the tiim^of Charles I. ; but the 
jirediMTiinaiice of the puritan party put a stop to them, and 
subjected the ealhedral and its furnituro to simie injury. 
FuiHlier repnirs v^cre made by Bishops (ijeinhani and Bar- 
row, vdio successively filled the see after the Restoration 
((‘specially by the latter) : and also by Bishops Flet*twood 
(from l7iiftto 1714 ) and Wvnno (1 7 11 to 1723). The choir 
was relmdt in the time of Bishop Shipley (who was bishop 
from 1700 to 1787), out of a fund vested iu the ilean and 
ch.iptcr for the purpose. 

I'his edifice stands on the south side of the main .street 
o/’ the city, in a churchyard of sufllrirnt size to afford a J 
frnntf \tr\v or cavil It js a plain cross church, with a I 

s(p I are embattled lower in the centm, having a square turret 
slairi sise at the north-eastern angle. The dimensions arc 
as follows : — 


Length of the clumdi from E. to W. 

from the west d(X»r to the choir 
^ rsT* evfpiibe cVioir 

jmountrtinecrs. cross aisl(!S «)r transepts N, to I 
^iho Asamco nave and side aisles 

bo attribiave from the pavement to 


1 7 h ft. in. 
»4 4 

93 8 

108 
08 

60 


These dimensions differ from tbo.se given in Brow no 
Willis's Sunwy of St, Asaph, and in Iho Beauties of Eng- 
land arid IVales, especially in the length assigned to the 
choir, which has been very miudi eiilarg(jd, while llie 
length from llie w^c.'^t door to the ehoir has been diminished 
!)V the alteraliori in an equal degree. The alt(!rati()n look 
place in the spring of the year 1S33; and the space taken 
into the choir is that hetwe(!n the arches that support, 
the .*^(|uare embatlled tower, 34 feet 8 inches in lenglli, by 
29 fee! 9 inches in width. A new oigaii was put up at the 
same time. The I'hoir and transepts have no side aisles. 

Tlu! na\e and transepts arc of the age when the decorated 
style of English architecture prevailed, whii h was, according 
to Rickman {Essay on Gothic Architect arc), during Iho 
reigns of Edward II. and 111. a.d. 13 07 to 1.377; hut this 
style must have been in use before, as no have seen tlial 
the walls w(‘re raised in 12SI. The architecture ol tlie>e 
parts contains some singularitie.s and beauties, among winch 
may he re«’koned the wc^^l window, and the painted window 
at the east end of the choir, from a picture by Alhan.., 
repri'senling our Saviour about twehe years old, suriounded 
by angel-i, and the variuus iiisLrumetils of torture, such a.s 
|1 h‘ cross, tlu* nails, and crowii of thorns. The belfry window.s 
appear to have been altered. The piers and arclu‘s of the 
naN<*, as also llie western door, have ydain hut hold mould- 
ings. The *-lere>torv windows of this part are .small square 
aporlures with |H)rtioiis nf tracery, which appears to he an- 
limil. Tin* windows of the transepts, though not lemarUahle 
for tln^ir tracery , are of decorated character The c]ioir,Avhicli, 
as n()tic(?d aho\e. was nearly rebuilt iu the time of Bishop 
Shipley, is an allemptt'd iniitaluiu of aiitiont work, hut has 
MO real rcseinhlancc to any slyhs though a|)[)aivully in- 
tended to imitate the per]»eiidicular. The lower and some 
other parts lia\o partially undergone a similiir renewal to 
til. it of the choir. A portion of the tratihopt.s is cut ollio form 
thecliapter lioii^e and \e.^try,and there an; noil her additional 
buildings, nur, according to Ricknnun any tr. ice of any ; hut 
the older plaii.s and drawings of the cathedral, which wo 
have seen, represent the chapter-lu)u>e ns built out Imm the 
north side ot tlu* choir, and having a tloor opening into it from 
the choir. The buttresses about the church au* few. The 
tower is ninety three feet high, and rorninarids a line \i(.'\v (.f 
the rich and exlciisne vule of ( Iwyd. It ha.s only one bell 
in it, though there are frames for eight. It is built of 
squared stone, of which some is red, iiilenmxed with a 
liardi'i’ sort of a brown or grey colour. The .stone n^ed in the 
choir, and in myst of the windiiws of the church, is soli, red, 
and inouldcrinjif. ' None of the ioomimonts call for notice 
except one, supposed to he that of Bishop David Owen 
(oh. 1512), which w'-ti.-* moved from the choir on the repair of 
the latt<^; another, lately erected by .subscription to the 
memory m Dean Shipley ; and a third, a heavy pile, (!rectcd 
to the memory of Bishop Luxinoore. 

The see of St. Asaph i.s said to have been founded by 
K^nitigern, or, as the Scotti.-^h historians (!all him. Si. 
Mungo, who was bishop of Glasgow. IIa\ing h(!en driven 
from his see about the tniddh! of the sixth century, ho took 
refuge in North Wales, c.^taldishcd a mona>terv, and erected 
a hishojiric near the river Klwy. Upon bis ivcall to Glasgow, 
he left this charge to Ins disciple Asaph or Hasaph, a native 
of Wales, from whom the cathedral and the diocese got 
tlicir de.‘-ignation. In the wars between the English and 
Welch, iu which the frontier situation of 8t. Asaph was very 
disadvantageous to it, the early rectirds of the .see perished, 
and there is a long hiatus in the list of bishops. In modi‘ru 
limes the bishopric, has been held by men of cmincniee for 
talent, piety, and learning. Among these may he men- 
tioned Bishop Jdoyd, one of the seven committed to the 
Tower by James 11., Bishops Bovm’idgo, 'Fanner, Shipley, 
and Horsley. 

The bishops revenue was valued in 2G lien. Vlll.'at 
•202/. 10s\ 6d in tlic wdiole, and 187/. ID. fid, clear. Wo 
have no data for ascertaining its proseitt value. 

'i'ho diocese comprehends Ffihtsliire, Denbighshire, and 
Montgomeryshire (w4h the exception of a few parishes), 
and parts of Merionethshire and Shropshire. 'J'lu'rc? were in 
it, at the beginning of the presont century, 1 30 lienefices, vi/. 

65 rectories, 

48 vicaragos, 

13 paroidilal curacies, 

14 chapels, 

130 
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all of svliich, except seven, arc, together with the doaiicry, 
ill llui gift of the bishop. It i.s divided into eight deaneries, 
VIZ. Rho.-i, Tegenglo, Hromtield and Vale, Murehia, PeiillMi 
and Mernioii, Pool, Caedewen, and (^yl'eiliitg and M<oydrl 

a di*an (who inis a house west of the town besond the river j 
Klwy), six prebendaries, s<*ven canons cursal, four vicars j 
choral, an organist, six lay clerks, and six choristers. The ' 
archdeaconry has been held in coitimendam with the 
hishopriiik ever since 1573, for the belter iniiintenance of 
tile latter. 

The parish chundi is .a small building, of two aisles pa- 
rallel to each other, ami lias no steeple. 

St. Asaph luiM a weekly market, liz. on Friday : and four 
fairs in the year, on Tuesday in Kasler week, July la. 
Oeinhcr Id, and l)eceiubi*r -Jb. The ]>ctty sessions for tln^ 
division of llbuddlan are held here. There is an aliiisliouso 
for eight poor widows, foumb d by Bishop Harrow (undo to 
the l olobrated Dr. Isaac Harrow), a prelate of eniiiiont b<r- 
neiolonee and goodness; and an endowed school for hoys. 

The parir^h is largt*, and contains man) towiisiiijis. It 
e*;teiids into Dmibigb shire, and is five linles from east to 
wcr,!, and four from north to south, Hy the late reform bill 
St. .\saph lias hemi added as a conlrihiitory borough to 
I'dinl. The boundary of the borough conipndieiids a <-onsi- 
di raM..‘ i).)rliun of land beyond the town, but is not by any 
means So extensive as the parish. The number of hoiisi'^ 
lined at ten pounds and upwards yearly value, witliiii the 
limits, is niuety-tbree. 

'J'be country around the city is very beautiful. Within 
tbo ]iaroh is Capel Ffyniion Vair (Chapel of our Lady's 
Well), a picture SI pie ruin, near a spring, from which it lakes 
it name, onci; much resorted to hy devotees. 

From the name of I he eminence on which the city stands, 
Ih'tjN PiiuHn, it has been eonj(‘(;turt!d that the Roman ge- 
neral Snetimius Panlinus encamped here* on bis way to or 
fiMin Aiigle.-M*/. [ Se<‘ ANdi.'^SKY.] (Browne Willi.s's N///*- 
t’< V 'i/ : Pennant's Tuur in JPafef: ; Biiigley's 

Tf^ur rniitni Xnrfh ll’dlvs ; Rirkniiin's Kmu/ on Uoihir 
ArAiilrriitrc, See.) 

ASA'Kll.'iVI (in bnlaiiy), a gmuis of plants, belonging to 
the famiU of the Ari.stolocheit?, distinguished hy Inning the 
c.' ii x hell -shaped and lliri'c lobed ; the stamens jilaced 
upon the ovarium, the anthers adnah? to the middle of the 
Jilamcnts, ibi? st>le short, stigma stellate, and six-lolu*d ; 
the fruit capsular, and si\ <-elled. The A. eurnpr/dun is 
Kiu/\v!i hy Inning two obtuse kidney-.sliapi'd lea\es on each 
slem. It is a perennial plant, found in wqods in different 
parts of Britain. The mot, whi*-li is tunployed under the 
n:'ine o{ afianibiirca, contains a camphor-like principle, and 
a hitter principle, called a^arin, which is comhiiied with gallic 
acid. To these it is indebted for its action on Hfc* human 
s\stem. 7’akeii into the stomach in a state of very fine 
powfb r, it causes vomiting; in coarser powdt‘r, it generally 
]iMrgcs. It was formerly ennibned as an emetic instead 
of iiiecaciianha ; but, from the violence of its eftects, it is 
noNv propi*rly laid aside in medical practice: it is still, how- 
ever, used in vt?terinary medicine, to vomit and ]mrge. The 
fine powder aiiplicd to the nostrils causes sneezing, and a 
tlow of mucus, from the membrane which lines those parts. 
If Is thcrefori! extensively employed a.s an crrliine, and is 
the bar-is, or chief ingredient, of nuiiiy <*cphalic snnfr>. It 
is Used ill chronic iiillammations and s<jmc other diseases 
of the eye, and in hiaubiches. Wlu.*re these last arisi? from 
di‘ orders of the digestive function, such means can be of 
11 ) aMiil ; where tliey arc connected with conge.-nt ion or 
fulness of the vessels of the head, the increasisl discharge 
from the Schneiderian monibranc may give temporary relief 
in tlie same w'ay as a few drops of blood, lloaing spon- 
tsinoously from the no.so, or obtained by puiiciuring the 
tncmhranc. When taken into the .stomach m considerable 
(pninthv, it acts as a poison. 

ASHESTUS must he considered, in mineralogy, rather 
as a term implying a peculiar form sometimes assumed hy 
several minerals, than as a name denoting a particular 
species; it is in fa<t applied to varieties of iho ainphibnlic 
minerals, such as actinolitc, trcniolib*. ^e., which occur in 
long capillarv crvstals, placed side by side in paralb l pnsiti«»n, 
and thus giving rise to a fibrous mass. As might be ex|)eGted, 
tlie above conditions are fulflllod in variou.s degrees, and tlierc 
are aecordingly variou.s kinds of asbestus. Those varii.'ties, 
the llbres of which are very delicate and rogularly aiTan»jt d, 
arc called amianthus, a Greek term signifying unpoP 


lufrdt unstained : the individual crystals are here readily 
separated from each other, are vi-ry Ilexible, and I'bistic, 
iUiil hLi\o a white or grecnivU colour with a fine >ilky 
lu^trc. 'Fhougli a single fibre, is readily fuseil into a 
* enamel, in mass it is capable of resisting the ordinary 
flame, so that when wo\en it prodiictis a tire- proof cdoth, and 
hence the name from the Greek ifir/3*arot, in the sense of 
imlf^atructiblr. The most hcautiljHspcc.imcns have been 
found in the Tarentaisc in Saxoy ; hut Corsica niusi be con- 
sidered as its principal locality, from its great abundance. 
It is also found in Cornwall at St. Neverue : likewise in 
several iiarts of Scotland. It occurs also in the United 
States of America, where it is sometimes usimI as a wick 
fur an oil lamp. 

Those xiiriotie.s in which the crystals are coarser, with 
scarcely any flexdiility, are called common asbesl'is. It is 
gc>nerall> of a dull g^reon, and sometimes a pearly lu.slre, 
and readily fu^es before the blow-pipe llanie. It occui-s 
more frequenily than amianthus, and is usually found in 
\eins 1rasve!>ing serpentine. 

There are three ot her \ arieties, known hy the names of 
inonnlaiii feather, niunntain wood, and mountain curk, 
whieli differ from the euminon asViestus hy the fibres inter- 
lacing fiicdi other. The two first h;ive received their name 
from their ap|u*arance ; the third from its extreme lightness, 
and from its swimming in water. They have been found in 
Scotland. 

ASC ALABO'TES. in zoology, a genus of reptiles. [See 

Gkcko.I 

A'StJAT.ON ( ‘Art’icuXwvl, a town of Palestine, on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, about twelve miles north of 
(»aza ; it was one of tin* ‘fenced cities' of llie l*hilislinc*s, 
hut shortly after the death of Joshua it fell into the hands 
of the tribe of Judah; it was afterwards sncccs.sivcly umler 
the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans. 




("C^oUpcT (''oin in Ihf Hi it. Mun “j 

There was a celebrated temple of the Heavenly A^t*m is 
(O/'pavii/ *A^pc»rirj/) at Ascalon, ubieh Hcj'ndotus (1. loo) 
menfions as having been ])lmiderc(r b\ the Sevtbians b.c. 
fi30. E\)rty ro.se granite colnmns, heloiigiijg to an anticnt 
temple, in the Greek style, are still standing, with capitals 
and friezes of the most h<*autifiil tniirhle. This temple i.s 
probably the representative uf the old Sv-iian eililb i-. Tlu-re 
are also the remains of a Ruman anqtlntheatrc at Ascalon. 
Antiochub, the ucadcmic'ian and the master of Cicero, was a 
native of this place. In the early ages of (. hrislianil v , Ahca- 
lon becaiTio an episco])al see; and it was one of the strong 
holds of the Crusaders during the IL*ly War. C)n the 
plains of Ascalon a hiipttb* was fought bciwcen the Cru-ad«. rs 
under Godfrey do B millun ami the Sarac*eiis under tlie 
Vizier of Egypt. The cuirasses, easipuis, and swords uf 
the knights are still found among tlx* nnn.s. 

The town stands on an exicn.'^ive seuiic-ircular hill, tbo 
declivity of which is nearly iiiM iisible toward-* the land, but 
ul’ ci)ii.-sidt?rable ahruptnes.- mi the sea coast. 'J’h** walls of 
the town, with tlieir towers aiirl baltb-nieMts, are .-.till .stand- 
ing, and ammig the ruins are va'-l (Jotbie ilnirrlies, a 
palace, and a chapel dedu'ated to the Virgin, blended with 
traces of more anlii^nl date. ()j. the roof of tlie eliapel uie 
these wurd.s still legible: ‘ Stella uialutina, advueata navi- 
giintiuui, ora, pro nobis but tbo place is <mlirely dc- 
seiicd by every living being, save jackalls and antelopes. 
The Arabs call it Djaurah, and believe it to be the residence 
of evil -pirifs; they assert, that strange noi.ses of battle are 
nightly luiard amid tbo ruins. Excavations have been inndo 
by Lady Ellsther Stanhope, who, however, abandoned them 
on account of the expense. 

At a short distance to the northward is a small modern 
village called Si.Mlona, evidonlly a corruption of the antient 
n.niie ; and here is the port for the small vessels that Irado 
along the coast. 

Ascalon lies in 31®35'N. lai., 34'’ 47' E. long. (William 
(*f Tvre : Count Forhin's Vntfa$re uu Levant,) 

ASCA'RIDE:s. [See Inti .STINA.] 

ASCE!NL)ANT. [See Astuhi.ocsV.] 

ASC ENSION, RIGHT and OBLIQUE, and ASCEN- 

3 K 
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SIGNAL DIFFERENCE, a«trononiical of which 

the two latter are nearly out of use, while the term ri:j:ht 
asrension is prest*rvc*d. iii'a soniewliat different si^mification 
from its oi iuinal incaninK. to denote one of the angles by 
means of which the position of a star is ascertained.' 

Jfwe suppose a person ut the equator, looking' directly 
towards I lie iMst, and raisint^ his anus on each side till tlicy 
are lu»rizuntal, his Atfkrs will ihoii point towards the two 
poles (which, at the ecpiator, are in the horizon), and a line 
drawn throut^h his anus will ho a part of the axis i o wlii.-h 
the heavens appear to turn. Every star will n,-.c vertically, 
that is, if the diurnal motion were quick cnOUj^h ta ju ;tiiy 
tlio phrase, would appear to shoot above tlie horizon directly 
upwards. The irreat circle of the ln-avens wliudi his eye 
traces out as he raises his head williuut tuniin:!; to rii»ht or 
loll, is the'equator, ainl the same point of tlie oc|Ual(»r rises 
every day with the same star. If tliere ho a remarkable 
star in tiie equator, from the risinir <if wliiidi thi* spectator 
choo.ses to hi'Liin liis tlay, ho will know the 

time of rising of any star as soon ii-s he knows how far tlie 
point of tilt? equator which rises with it is from tlie star at 
whose risiiij^ he begins to c«>unt the twenty- foiii* hours. 

Suppose, for example, it is ti(P ; then, sineo the whole 
t>f the equator rise in twenty-four hours, nu of them 
will rise in four hours, or the star will rise at four o’elock of 
his astronomieal day. 



I^t O he the spoetator, N and S the north anrt south 
poles, K the east point of the horizon, EZ pari of the equa- 
tor. and A the star. Thron;;h the north and south poles 
and the star draw a cirtrlo NAS, euttinj^ the equator in T. 
Then if Q he the star at the rising of which the astronomieal 
day beirins, the number of degrees in QTis the right ascen- 
sion of the star. 

Instead of the horizon N E S, any other circle may he 
substituted which passes through N and S ; for example, 
the meridian N Z S. For, draw any circle through N and 
8, then the diurnal motion will bring A and T upon that 
circle at the same moment, and Q and T will pass that 
circle one after the other with the same interval as occurred 
between their times of passing E, or their times of rising. 

Substituting the meridian (which always passes through 
the poles) for the horizon, this method of reckoning may be 
used in any latitude. For the same point of the equator 
always comes upon every meridian with the same star ; but, 
instead of using a star in the equator as the point from 
which to reckon, the vernal equinox is preferred, or the? 
point at which the sun's path crosses the equator when he 
ascends into the northern hemisiihore. Tlie distance of the 
point of the e([Liator jii^t mentioned from the vernal cqui 
nox, mea.sured ui»on the equator according to the order of 
the signs, in degrees, minutes, and seconds, is the right 
ascension in ftjyicf* [sec Anof.k] of the star. The same 
tnrnetl into time [see Anglk] is the right asceii;sioiL in 
timr^ and indicates tho interval which ehi})'es between the 
times when the equinox and star severally come on the 
meridian. Tin? wh<dc time which a star takes to com) dele 
its diurnal revolution, or the ftidcreal day [see Day], it 
must he recolleclc?d, is not Uio common solar day, but alioul 
four minutes shorter. 

Tho old tc?im ohliqm ascf^nsion is an extension of the 
ri^ht ttarensioUt as diU'ivcd from oiir first illustration, to the 
ohHqun sphere, in which one pole is above the horizon, and 
the other below. Let I* be the north polo, Z the zenith, 
E Q the equator, Q the vernal equinox. Let A be a 
star at its rising, and 'f the point of the equator which 
comes to tli'.j meridian with it (and would rise w'itli it to a 
person at the cquatoi:). In the lalitiido represented in the 
llgure, E i-^ the of the eeprator which rises with it, and 
Q E is what used to ho called the oblique ascension : the right 
in cension is Q T ; and T Ik the differcince between tho ohli(|Ue | 
and llie right ascensitm, was called the a«ccw.si‘oym/ 
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hut wa.s ]inncipallv appli«‘d to the sun, l>cc:;usc uhen luri.i <I 
into lime, it shows llic time belin-e or alter si\ o’l lor k, 
uinrise. Tin* useeiisional ditfoivuce i.-. found by the \ I 
lo\A ing formula. 

Sin. :l.-^.^ dilV. -tan. latitude X tan. star's di'clinalion. 
WluMi tlie star s di*clin:ilion is north. yW)m tlie riizlil ascen 
-iio'i /n/fe the asceiisiomd difference; when south, /o ll.i- 
riglit asr-(*miou the a^ceiisiuiral difference; tlie result 
is the ohlifpie ascension. 

F«>r the method of determining the right ascensions of the 
stars, ‘-••eTuvxsiT Ixsiiivmknt, Kqui.nox. 

ASC ENSION DAY, a fe>*tivaIof the Christian church, 
on which the aM-cnsitni of Our Lord is helievctl by some 
authors to hare ht'eii celehiatcd from tlie very first century 
of the ('hri-^ti iii nna. It ha.s been ludil for ages on tin? 
'Idiurslav next hut one preceding Whit-simday. (See 
Brady's (*lnvis ( h/tva/(///n, vol. i. p. dr)7.> It is also called 
Unit/ Thuradai/^ a name by u Inch it. has been kniavn in this 
country at least as far hack as the time i.>f King Allied, in 
whose laws it occurs, Da J-one hni^^an Jjunjiey j (or the holy 
Tliursdiiy). 

It was on this day, or on one of the tliree days which im- 
mediately in-t?ccded it. and which were considered as da}s of 
jireparation for it, that in aiitieiU times the ministerof iwery 
parish, accompanieil by his churclnvardcns and parishioiuM\<, 
was accustomed to go round the limits of his <lislri(*t, to de- 
precate tho vengeance of (lod, to heg a blessing on tlie fruits 
of the field, and to preserve tho rights and houndaric-i of the 
parish. Tho week in which Ascension Day occurs is nsually 
called Rogation Week, from the Rogations or Litanies 
which were used in tho perambulations. Tho Anglo-Saxons 
called the days of this week Uanj (walking days), from 

the perambulations which were made. In Loiuhtn such 
parochial processions are still observed on Ascension Day 
itself. ^ 

Pennant, in^ Tour from Chester in Ijnuhnu p. -tO, tells 
us that on A.scension Day the old inhabitants of Nantwicli 
piously sang a hymn of thanksgiving for the blessing of the 
Brine. A very nntient pit, called tlu' Old Brine, w as also 
held in grout veneration, and, till williin tlu^se few years, was 
annually, on that festival, bedecked with houghs, flowers, 
and garlands, and was encircled by a jovial band of young 
people, celebrating the day with song and dance. 

It was upon Ascension Day. too, that the Doge or chief 
magistrate of Venice w^as fonnerly accustomed, by throwing 
a gold ring into its bosom, annually to espou.se the Adriatic 
Sea; u.sing tlm words 'Desponsamus te, IMan*, in siguum per- 
petui donimii.' — We espouse thee, O Sea, in testimony of our 
perpetual domiiiion over thee. — 'J'his practic*?, which is said 
to liave originated in a grant from Pope Alexander III. to 
the? Venetians, of power over tho Adriatic Ocean as a man 
has power over his wife, ceased only with the government 
of tlie Doges. 

ASt'ENSION ISLAND lies in tho south Atlantic, 
hetween Africa and Brazil ; the nearest huul is the isJaml 
of St. Mattinwr, 520 miles to tho N.E. li is g 8.> miles 
to the N.W. of St. Helena, and M5U from the coast of 
A frica. Its form i.s an oval, seven miles and a half long, and 
six wida. Like all the islands in the Atlantic, it is of volcanic 
origin, presenting a surface of riiggisl conical hills, of dif- 
ferent sorts of lii\a, from 201) to JOO feet in height.* .some of 
them with perfect craters. At the eastern part of the island 
is u doublo-peaked mountain of gritty tufa(‘eoiis limestone, 
which rises to the height of 2818 feet, and from its coiiqiara- 
ti^ely verdant appearance has obtjtined the iinnie of Green 
Muiintain. The wliole island is m a naked, desolate eha- 
racter, with a vast quantity of rocks lying upon cadi other 
in a very irregular way, w ith great dni-^ins between them, 
and .strewed w'ilh scoriio* pumice, and other volcanic, sub- 
stances, so that one might as well walk over broken glass 
bottles. The sea-cuastis alternately of a black nitrous lava,, 
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and of white bouchos, foi'iiiod by I he piilM-ri/atu^n of coral potatoe«. Cape gooseberrios, onions, carrots, peas, bcan«, 
and shells, with calcined stonc.-i as light Jiss dust. There are, cabbages, radishes, ond in short, almost every sperii s of 
nowever, about the rniddle of i.1h; iNland, botweon the hills, esculent vegetables; there are at prc-vent iipw.irds of 
several little plains divided into small spaces, inul so remark- seventy acres under cuUivaliou. lii the vallev-s also, where 
ably distributed as to appear like juirnds of land cleared of the soil ofTera any prospect of success, spots arc set ajKirt for 
stones, and sepuratcMl by walls. the cultivation of vegetables. Several kinds of fruit hoNe 

T. heislauil was dis(jovered by Jiao d»‘ Nova (jlalcgo in 1501, been successfully tried, and thus an island which was once 
and is said to derive its pn‘M*iit nainv from ha\ ing been .seen a desert cinder, i?(jw yields inost^lM^eful >egct.»h!e pro- 
on Ascension D\\y, It was tiicn cniirely barren and iiuiu- iliuilions: and as the climate is cHccedingly healthy, it. in 
hahited: not a .shrub w as si-eu ; and the only \egetatioii w hich obvious that this ostahlishnnmt will r.^pay tht? hbenil atten- 
it produced wassonu* coarse (jnissv's, leriis, purslaiii, a species tioii that has been bestowed upon it by affonliiig nn eligihh* 
ot convolvulus, and :i milktlrlslle. I'hcre were goats, rats, j rendezvous and <h*poi ijf stores and provisions f</r nuv 
mice, land crahs, and some few insects on the island. ltwa.s .srjuaihvni destined either for tin? coast of/ilVica or Hrazil. 
also much livqiicnied by sen fowl, sucli as tlic fii^o^te and Including civil ollicers, the expense of tlic cslabli>hir.ei.' is 
trtipic birds, tern, hodiies, andgaunet, with whose nt*sls the • 10, lOO/. i er annuiii. 

lower part of tlie island w^as cov<;r(*d ; being hitiicrto nndis- ' Tlie aijchcraLje, tliongli an open bay, is per iectly safe, 
tiirhed by man, tliey siilfen d Iliem.-cKcs tohe knockerl «lown | and the i.^hind ne\cr visited hy galc.s tjf wind, hut a l.ca\y 
with sticks, or even laid huhl of while .silting on their eggs, j .surf rolls on tin* hoach. w]ii<di soiinMinics interrupts the < • in- 
Turllewere Ibuml in grt*at a!iund:t:u*c. an-l tlii* h:i\ aOhnlcrl inunit'.ition with the .shore for dais t<igcthci*. ''I'Iictc is no 
H ]»lentifiil supply of fi.sh - (mviiIu‘s, ohl wives, c(»iiger-ecls, regular tide, and the rise and fall is verv trilling Oji 
aiul rock-cod. in eonscqnrjice of which tlu' i.shiiid was mncli (Irccn Mounlain the annual range of FahrenJieii's ihcriii:) 
frc<|(ientcd by honiewuni hound vessels from tlie Caiic* ol‘ riietcr is from S‘2^. 

Ciood Hope and the Hast Itnlies ; it wa,s nl-o a great rcM>rt : Tin? fort is in 7^^ r»(/ N. lat., 1 21- \V. long. < Purdy’s 

f n* .smuggling vesscds ‘from onr .American col onics, who ‘ and various sources.) 

used to ni( ct t ho Indiamen here on thiirr.'turn houic. It; ASCK'TUS a tcwin applied to the pugilists, 

was lo!ig supplied to he w iiluail any stream or spring of . wrestlers, and other at\'h‘t;v, among the antient Ore^dis, who 
fivsli water whatever ; hnt. small springs Iiavc sim-e h(‘en ; prcpari'd theuisidves hy ahslinenei* for their <*oinl in'* ; s'i\j. 
disfovcivd, and havt' ohlained tiu? name of Haiepicr's . sccpicntlv , llic term was cxtemlcd to all th..*se who piact ivcal 
Springs, from that eelehrated navigator having been cast ^ tin? so’vcrity of virtue. The exercise of M*\ere virtue among 
aw’av here on liis return from New llollmd. ■ tin* P\ tli.iguiean and Stoic ]diilo ophers was c;il!c<l (r'frjL-j/rrir, 

In Isi;,, during the coulinenwnt (d* Napoleon nt St. He- . </.v/,v?.s/v ; it eonsistc'd in chastity, |)nverty, watchings, fa-ts, 
lena, the Jlritisli governnient ttm!; possi ^si.on of Asc. n- and n tirement. d'he asceties M‘eni to have had an Kastern 
sion as a mildary station, and maiiilained on it a gar- origin. The Jiiachmaiis, (ierinani or Sarmani, Samanad, 
rison, eoiisisiiug (d a naval liioUcinnt as guvi'nior. with 1 lylohii or Allohii, Gymno'-ophistiu in Asia, ami other sect.-, in 
sixty otlieer!., s<Mnien, an<l marine.s, who Ihrtiiied the . East-Africa, were ascetics, w ho like the present SanyasFcans, 
isl.iinl wdh seventeen gun.w the greater number at English 'I’al.ipoins, and Bonzes, in iMstorn .Vsia, cxerci.-^ed their ingc- 
Hoad, wlicrt* they erected harnveks and storehouses of unity in chwising new method': of scH'-torturiv FortheJevv- 
thc coiini.mt lava ftlu* pulvcri/e I c jpal on the hmeli form- ish tiscv-tic.s, s<:(» f he arlich's N.vsj UK \ ns, hNsKXM. s. Accord- 
ing e\eell»Mil cement), ami r*oidrivod to cultivate .small gar- ' tug to Kuschiiis {Hist. Jurirn. ii. c. 23), Jainc.s tin* Just, the 
dens, and roar some livt? stock. A look-out station w.is brother of Jcsus. was an ascetic nt Jerusalem hefon? the 
estnhlishe.l mi Gieoi Mountain, where ;i small spring was destruction of that city. The, idiri'-liaiis were in tin* earlier 
di.sf'ovcrcil which soon \ added an average daily su]?ply of centurios more distinguished by their purity of moraU than 
tthoiit I U) gjillon.s. j by a.scctic iiuslerilie.^. In the second century, the (.luistians 

Iti l.Ngl, the eslahlishment was changed to u major of ! began to distinguish between the eomiuamls given to ail 
marines, as govcM-nor, wi«h a stall’ of ollicers and a party of i believers and the evangelical advice wdiudi they supposed to 
aliont ‘200 privates, most of whom w<*i*c artili<‘crs and labour- be applicable to those only who aimed at the higher saiictitv 
ers, w itli a nuiuher of lihcralctl Africans. From the atten- of ascetics. The Christian asec!lie.s w ere divitled iiitL» o/m/z- 
tion ami exertion of the garrison, the island U^tovv in a state wc/z/c.y, or those who abstained from wine, meat, nml aerce- 
of pr*»grcs.sivc improvement as to its rt'.-ouri^os, natural and able food, and co7itiftcnte^\ or those who, abstaining Irom 
arlilieial. Roads have been imulc and iron pipes laid downi matrimony also, were considered to attaki to a higher do- 
to convey the w'alcr from tho springs (an operation that greo of sanctity. Many layinen as well as cccle.'*iast:cs wem 
used to be iicrformcd by assert and mules) to the lurt, near ascetics in the first centurios of our aua, without retiring 
which a lurgti tank has been oxeavatod, capable of contain- on that account fnmi the business and bustle (»f life. ^ (’itu* 
ing 170f> tuTM, hy which it is liopcd th.it a supply of water of them wore the paUhim ]'hiIof!fi}/hiciim, (jv the philos 'phie 
may always ho obtained snliiciciiT fn* a s(|uadron. l^astu- mantle, and wi re therefore called Christian philosophers, 
rage i'* rapidly making its apiu-arance ; then* is a moderate and formed thu*' the !r;in-hion link to the life of hermits 
supply of cattio and slue|), which, wirli turkeys, gninca-fow'l, and uionks, which wa*. regulated in the fourth centurv. 
and almost evorv description of live* -uo' k, thrive well ; geeso [See Hkumits, Monks.] (Du Fre.sno Ghis.\iii ium Mnii,c ft 
and ducks, li<»w ever, succeed but. in.diifcrcnlly, oiving to the Infimr/f J.nfifiifu*is\ ^c. v, \\rri:iirtu \ Mifslieim. / V y»V /.//z.v 
want of fresh-W'atcr streams and is o!s, 'J’hc wild g iats, to i (Virtst. a///r (^nnxt. .1/. p. .'1 1 I . : I)eiling, Oiisrrv’itif stubs'. 

the number of about mo, are nlhovcil to wander in herds, j t. iii. p. O l.‘», &,c. Ih? I'ft. Jnc/Z/s ; Plito, Dr Ihpultl , 1. iii. 
feeding on Iho herbage they can pre.cui c, amon[>' 't which I p. ‘2tir, cd. Jlip. tom. vi,; Plutan hi / //rur^z/x ; Kpiciet Dt\- 
arc some aromatic herbs which give a pcculiiirlv (inc lla j .srrf. 1. lii. e. I ‘2, na .-f s /.*('.•. /s ; (b'brcs, tlrr 

vour to tho mutton. During the siaison, which is l)ctw'C(*n | Asidtisrhrn Jf etf, i. p. l.Ts, sc(|. 17 0, lOJ : Prtri hi Krsrh 
February anrl July, when tho fiirllo come ash/;re for llic’ ' itml (iruhrrs hitn/rhp.: Neandcr's Kurhnt Gf\\r/tir/i/r, 
purpose of di'posiling Ilu*ir(?gg^, parlies are stationed on ' b. i. abth. *2 : ZimnuMiuauu o// pt. ii. chap. :i, 0/f 

the beach to turn as many as are Hkoly to he ivt|uircd hei’orc , //cc rr/h /o/cv rrfin nir/ft in thr Jlr^t o/' the ChrisiiKiit 

tiio next ftoason, which are nftorw ards kept in a iarg<* salt- I Church, ^cc. : Bryant's M}/tht}h>iXfj, vo)s. 4 ami 5 of the S\o.) 
waiter pond to he taken out at pleasure. Their general I AS( 'ITAFFEN IH’RCi. a prim ii^alily, on both siiles of 
weight is from 4t)0 to 700 pounds. j tho Main, and m the v'cstci ii part nf (‘eiilud (Germany : it is 

In order to <lestroj’ the rats with wliich the island was Ixumdcd on the i\. hv llie h’lcct'trale of He.sse, on tmr \V. 
overrun, a number of cats wen? introduced, which, however, | ami S. hy the Grand Dm liv of lle>se, m,,! tlu! E. hy the 
multiplying and becoming wild, provoil very destructive to Bavari.in doininiom-, of wbu-h it tbriU'. nt )ucscnt a iMu’iion, 
the ytulng fowls ami rabbits, 90 that tho garrison have been ■ included in the cire'e of the Lower Main. It is :?57 sciuave. 
compelled to call to their assistance a colony of bull-terriers ; miles m siiperlleial extent, and, before the hveneh vevolu- 
to wage war on their eomhined tmemiegi of the feline tribe, lion, belonged to the Electorate of Mentz. In 18(03 it 
Guinea-fowl are very abundant, parlHdgcs, pigeons, ami. was made ov<?r to Archbishop (diaries of Dalberg, ephemeral 
rabbits, from the (.'ape of Good Hopi*. with other species’ Arch-Fhancellor elect umler Napoleon: three years after- 
of game, have been imported, and tho horse has lately! wards it was annexed to th.e Grand Dmdiy of Frankfort; 
been added to tho list of their usolul and domestic nni- I and in is I I it was transferred to Bavaria, i»v virtue of tho 


inals. i treaty concluded on the ]‘..)th of Juno between that pow e,- 

On the Green Mountain, above the hoi«jht of *2000 feet, ' and Austria, and in e.x< hangc for the greater part nf tho 
all sterility ceases; the soil is a rich mould, yielding sweet , territory of Salzburg, and some minor dt^pondencics. The 
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nnhlc forcats of tlio Sju'ssart aiifl Odeiiwnld orciipy a ron- 
j>idf*rabK' ])avt of th*‘ oastiTii surface of this principality : tho 
fovir.cr »il«)nc is nearly seventy miles in lcn«:tli, and occii])ies 
:ui niv.i of G7*J square miles, between tlie most nortliern 
liini! of AscluiiVenbiir^ and the territory of AViirzburjjc : the 
elevated ridtfo on which the forest stands is a subsidiary ran^e 
of th»‘ Rhetiiin Alps, and is rich in copper, cobalt, arsenic, 
lead, and iron. The 6e}ersbyr^' (or Vulture's Mount) near 
Rohrbrunn, which has an elevation of 1875 feed, is the high- 
est point in the Sposssart. The district t>f Aschafleiiluir^, in 
the Bavarian circle of the Lower Rhine, which includes the 
town, contains sixty and a half square miles, t‘\iends on 
both sides of Uie Main, and has a population of about 
13,0(10 souls. 

Upon an eminence, forming the terminniion of a 
western declivity of the Spessmt cl;ain, and on the 
riy:ht hank (»f that rivL'r, in »»ne of the lan.-t dchi^htful 
sites whicli can be imanined, stands tljo town of Asclialfen- | 
bur‘ 4 , who'^e municipal existence dates from the cijilitli cen- 
tury at least. It is surrounded by walls on all sides but that 
towards the river, is irrc'^iilarly built, and tho strecis are 
muNtly narrow, steep, and crooked. Tho j)rid(‘ of its inha- 
bitants is the JohaunisburL(. a handsome palace, ibrininy: 
a liU‘t>c and roniilar squuio, with towers to each face: it 
crowns the hi»;hest Krouml in the town, bes clo.v upon 
the banks of \hd Main, and was i*rerted b) the elector 
of Menlz belwcoii the \ears 1(U)5 uud IGU. lie and his 
successors used it as their hunting-seat, ami it is still the 
iKvusienal rosideuee of the crown-prince of Bavaria. At- 
tacliCvl to it are a library, picture-«:aller\ , cabinet of c n^rav- 
in^s, collection of ecclesiastical rarities broujibl from the 
old collejrialo church, besides an inlcreslin]|j; sc'ries of inotli'l.'. 
in cork of aniieiit temples and ruins. The immediate 
vicinity of the palace abounds in piclnres<iuo scencr\, and 
an oran^'-cr)' and botanic trarden adjoin its bea n I iful grounds. 
I’lie old Gothic collciriate church, w liicli contains the* tomh> 
of i»s jniiieely proprietors, and particularly that of Otho 
duke of lluvaria, who founded it, the uiussivi* buildings of 
lilt* antii'iit univer.-sity, I he former mansion of the Ti ntuiiic 
ordiM', and the tt»\Mi-hall, art* all deser>iii‘X of inspeetion. 
There are also a lyeeum, gymnasium, ecclesiastical scnii- 
ivarv, an institution for the education of fimiales conducleii 
by the Rngli'^li sisterhotjd, and a school of design and mo- 
delling in the town. Aschalfenhurg is celebrated for its 
Tiiaiiiifactiirc? of eoloured pajuTs, and earrieson a considerable 
trallic ill timber, tobacco, perfumery, wini!, and other articles 
of Uixiiry. The asylum for the indigent is well tirganized, 
and I’.as separate accoiiiinodation for the inlirm and orpiians, 
a li iNpital, house of industry, &c. Aschufienburg contains 
nearly 900 houses, and has eight churches, and G7O0 inha- 
hitants. It lies (acctirding to Stein) in 50’ 1' 29" N. lat., 
and 9 7' K. bjiig., 25 miles S. K. of Frankfort. 

ASGlI AM, ROGER, was born in 1515, at Kirby Wiske, 
near Ntirth .\llerton, in Yorkshire. II is father was housc- 
.stowanl in the family of Scronpo, and hi?* nntther, whose 
maiden -name is not rtseorded, i-. said to ha\o been allied to 
many considerable farnilies. Roc.cr, their liiird sun, having 
])asscd his first years under the caro of his ])arenls, was 
ado))!(*fl into the family of Sir Anllionx \Vifi!.» fitdd, who 
coruiuitted his education, witli that of his own sons, to a 
domestic, tutor of tlie name of Bond : and afterwards, in 
15.30, placed him at »St. .John’s (College, Caimbridiii*. then 
one of the most nourishing in the University. 

The destnielion of the Uonstantinopolilan empire had, 
previous to this lime, di.sporse<l the Greeks and their Ian 
gunge through Kuropi.*, though und()nbl(*dly Greek was 
known l>y' a few individuals in western Europe long before 
this time. But Greek now began to be taught in tlie Uni- 
versities, and more especially at Camhridgt*, where a tastt* 
for this study had been raised by Cheke and Smith, liii- 
mcdiatfdy upon his admission into college, Ascharn applied 
himself to the study of that language ; and, when lie had 
arnv »d at some proficiency, with a view to quicken his iui- 
provi'ment, is stated to have read ]^clurc.s in it, whilo yot a 
l»)\ , tn other boys who were desirous of iiistructioii. 

Asr-ham t<iok his bachelors degree in the month of 
February, 1534, and on the 2.3d of March following was 
chosen fellow of his college : which election, says Dr. .John- 
son, he (*<i(isuk red as a second birth, because it relieved 
him from the ncc.esaity of longer dependence on the bniinly 
ol Sir Anthony Wingiield, for whom he always retained a 
gratelul and affectionate roinembrancc. 

In Wingfield s family, Aschani had been educated in the 


doctrines of tho Romish church ; but now learning and new 
tenets of religion were gaining ground ; ho entered into tlie 
I'ontroversies of the day, and gr^nally became a Protestant. 
Nor did his love for an ai*adcmic life confine him to its 
severer .studies only, lie was eminent for other accoin- 
plishmcnls. He had learned to play on musical instru- 
uients, and was one of the fow who excelled in the inecha- 
nical art of writing; an art at that time highly valued, and 
the ciillivatiou of which, as an adjunct to his learning, had 
an influence upon his future fortune. 

lie hecaine M.A. in 1537, in his twenty -first year; and 
then, if not before, cummenced tutor. Many of his scholars 
rose to eminence, and one of them, of the name of Wil- 
liam Grindal, was m«ade master of languages to the Lady 
Elizabeth. 

As yet, it appears, there was no established lecturer in 
Greek at Cambridge ; tin* University therefore appoinleil 
Aschamto read in the juiblic .schools, and paid himfrmn the 
public purse an h«>noi*iiry stipend; but a lecture hein 
founded b\ Henry \ 111., Aseham i]iiittcd the sehools, and 
returne<l to explain (ircek authors in his own college, lie 
was one of thosowho restored the pronunciation of Grt'ok tu 
our own modern mode of utterance. 

To divert himself after the fatigues of study, his favouvile 
iiinuseim-nt was archery; in which lie spent or (according 
t*) some who eonsured him) lost much lime. They possibly 
thniiglit ii ;in aiiui^erneni of ba«l example in a place of edu 
cation. To free himself from tliis censure, he wrote a .siiiall 
treatise, in^^hi('h the praise and jireccpts of archery an? 
ji>ined, entitled 'roj'ojJuluw published in 1541, and dedi- 
ealed to King Henry VllL, fin* which the king, at tlie 
siiggo-'jlion of Nil* WiHiaiu I’agct, rewarded him with a pen- 
sion of ten pounds 4i-ye:ir, a sum at that lime of course 
worlli more than at present. 

A.s<*liain, with this allowance and the eiijoyincul of hi.s 
fellow slii)>, must li.'ive been at least easy in bis <*ireum- 
stances. Tin* same year that lie publishefl liis book he 
was chosen University Orator, in which (dliei* ho wrote all 
the I'nivei’sity h'tlors to the king, and to llui great mt‘n at 
court. About this time ttiii it appears he w as employed in 
teaching many illu.strious persons to write a fair hand, and, 
among others, J'rinee Edward, tlie Lad) Elizabeth, and the 
iw’o brothers, Henry and Charles, duk(*s of SulVolk. 

Iti 1548, upon (I'rindal s death, Asi'liaiii was called to 
court, to instruct the Lady Elizahelh in the knowledge 
of the Learned languages, a duty which ho discharged 
for two years, with great reputation to himself, and mucli 
satisfactifUi to.hil iUustrioU'^ ])U])d : but ut length, on uecount 
of some ill-jiiflgiWl and ill-fonnded whi.*^pers, Aseham took 
.such a distaste to some jiersons in the Lady Klizuheth’s 
family, that he left her a little abruptly. Dr. jolnisoii says, 
‘ or this pr(*eipitalion he long rt'iieiited ; and as th<».se wlio 
are not nci-ustomed to disrespect cannot easily forgive it, 
ho probably fell the cdlecls of hi.', impnulence to hi.s death.’ 
Chalmers says * he took great and not unsuccessful pain.s 
to he restored to her yood graces.’ 

Oil returning to the lJiiiver>ily he rcsained his studies 
and the discharge of his otlice as piililic orator. His pension 
had eea.*ied upon the death of lT(*iiry VIII., but it was re- 
stored by King Ivdward VM. Other pecuniary as$istaii<o 
also reached him from lovers of learning, uud be had a 
.small pciir^ion from Ardibiishop Jx*e. 

In the summer of 1550 lie took a journey into Yorkshire 
to see his nativ<* ])lace ami old a< (|uaiTi1ance, where he re- 
cciveil a letter from the court acquainting him that he was 
appointi-d secretary to Sir Richard Morv-'^ine, then going 
ambassador to the Etnpeitor Gharles V. In his return to 
Jjoiulon, he paid that inemcrahle visit to the Lady Jane 
(frey, at her father's liimse at Hroadgate in Loieestershin?, 
\vlu*re he found her reading the ‘ Fhiedon' of Blato in Greek ; 
an interview, tho particulars of which he has alfectingly de- 
tailed ill his Srhoii'-mufiter. 

On the* *2t>th of Sejitember following, lie embarked with 
Sir William Morysine for Germany, where he remained 
three years, and wandered over a great part of that country, 
making observation.s upon all that appeared deserving ot hi.s 
notice. He made a short excursion into Italy, and men- 
tions, in his ‘ Schole-master,’ with great severity the vices 
of Venice. , Dr. Johnson says ‘ ho was desirous oJ yi.silin.g 
Trent while the council were sitting ; bul the seanliness ol 
his purse defeated his curiosity.' While he was abroad, 
Aseham wrote a short hut curious tract, entitled ‘ A Re- 
port and Discourse of the Affaires in Germany/ in which, 
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RavR Dr. Johnson, ‘ ho tlosoribes tho <h«iposition3 and 
internsts of lh« German princes like a mnn inr|uisitivo and 
judicious, and rccimnVH many parlicularitics, which arc lost 
ill r.ho mass of j^onoral history, in a slylc which to the ears 
of that nfjro was uiuloubtedly nicllidnous, :in«l which is now 
a very valuable spcciinon of i^cuiiintj Knulisli.’ 

Ho was of threat use to the ainlns^ador, not only in the 
mana^jjcinent of pvihlic huhiness, hut in ilic direr*! im of liis 
private studim, wiiich were for the most part in the ClriM k 
lan' 4 na»^o. For four da) s in the week he explainol tiuce 
or four parjos of llcrodtUus every morninj*:, and nutiv ihaii 
two hundred verseM »>!' Sujilujclcs or Kuripides ev< rv aiier- 
noon. Ho rc?iid with him likewise some of tin; oralioiis of , 
Deinosllienes. Gn th(> otlier (lirce, lie copied llie letters 
wineli the iimhassadoi* sent to KiiLiland ; lUnl in the iii.ulU 
filled up his diiirv, di*jre*.ted his remarks, and wrote his own 
private let lers — many to his eollcire which .slio\v«*d that, in 
spile of the advautaofes of novtdly and station, he siixliod 
lor his ri’tiirn to acadmnieal retinunent. 

Whih; fhiiM employed, his friends in Enu:kind, in Id.j2, 
procured for him llie post of Latin ?ecn;tai> lo Kiiij* 
lOdw aid : hilt tlio Kiu;', in a short time, ditsl ; Moiw.'.ine 
was n ealhid ; and Ascliam, wlio came hai*k willi him, once 
more retreated to liis lellowshi]). lie* had, liowi'ver, ln*ttcr 
f /ilnne than he expiwted. Lord re<‘ommended him 

t.) the notice of Gardiner, hishop of Winche.ster, and. though 
a protestant, his pensi<m was donhlcd ; and ho was 
instated in the ullice of Italia secretary, ret.dninji at llie 
s;ime time his fellowshi|», and his po^1 of puhlie orator. 

S ion after his re- admission to the olliee oJ‘ l^aiin serrelary, 
he is said to have oheu an extraonlinary specimen of 
ahilitiijs and diliuonce, hy e.unpo^iny; ami traiiserihiiur, with 
liis usual eleirHiic*e, in throe ilays, r^irly-scwcn Idlers to 
prinei's and pei>ona<!:es of w lioin cirdiiials were tlu* 1 -wed. 
Ho was patronised at this time hy Cardinal Pole, who, 
thon« 4 h he wrote elegant Latin J)imsi*lf, soindimt's made 
UhC of Mr. Aseham’s pen. 

On the Istof.lnne, 1.1.') I, Aseliam married !\rrs. Mar- 
l^aret H j wo, a lutly of jL’ood f.imdy, w ho, C-halmers sa\s, 
brtui^lit. him a coiisidt^rahle fortum*: and of w Jioin he has 
j;i\en an excellent eh iraeter in one of Ids li:l(er.s lo his 
friend Sturmius. 

On the death of Qiieeii Main, in l.)H, haviiifr pro\i.iu^ly 
hetui recfuieiled to the Ltidy h'li/ahdli, now Oneen, he was 
immediately distinjijuislieil hy Iu*r : ami horn tiiis lime, 
untd his dealli, he was eonslantly at court, iully employed 
in Ills two o'lices, one ofsi’crotary for the Latin lon^aie, and 
the tiihcr of tutor to Iier ^ilajesiy in tlio louruod lani^Liaees, 
rea»liu^ some liour.s with her every day, j 

In Queen Klizal>i‘lh tiave him the preheml of 

We-lwan;,^ in tin* elunvh of York. This ai)i>car.s lo have 
hi'en his only prcl'erinent in addition to his places. In 
ho was invited by Sir llichard Saek\illi; lo Avrile 
‘ The Schoolmaster,' a treatise on cdiiealion, ui»on an occa- 
sion which ho relates in the hoj^iniiinp; of the honk. This 
wurk, though betjuii willi alacrity, in hopes of a eon.*'ider- 
aide reward, was interrupted hy the death of tlie patron, 
in 1506, and afterwards sorrowfully and slowly finished, in 
the t;loom of di.s:ippointnient, under the pressure of distre.ss. 
But of the author s disinclination or dejection, there can be 
found no tokens in the work, wdiich is conceived with threat 
vii^our, and fliiished with threat accura<*y ; and perhaps, says ; 
Dr. .lohnson, contains the best advice that was i-Aer f^i\en 
for the study of lan‘^ua,.xes. This treatise he <-oiiipleted, : 
hilt did not publish. It lay unseen in his sludy, and was i 
at last dedicated to Sir William Ceeil hy his wid.wv in, 
1571. Some aivouiit id this work of •Aschanf.s, and of his 
inoilo of teaching lan^vua^es, is j^ivon by Mr. .Lilin Taylor, 
in his Essay o// a S^ystnn o/‘ t'.Vu.v.v/cu/ lastrur/ioa, London, ' 

^ ■ * : 1 

Some time before Ins death, Aschniii was seized. by a 
hectic disease, the most siftlietivo symptom of which was I 
want of .sleep. It was increased by uiolu -.tmlie.s, when ! 
Iryinj^ to coinplcto a Latin poem whicli he dc.si^ned to . 
present to liie Queen on the new year; hut, on the 2. Id of* 
December ])rccedin^, he was altac.ked by an aguish dis- | 
/rmper, under whii h he linj^ered only scvt*n days, and died 
Doc. 30, l‘)()8. He was interred, on the. 4th of January 
following, in the cluireh of St. Scpulebre, hy New'y:ale. 

Although his wife is said to have brought a fortune to 
Ascham, it is evident that he died in imhlfcront cirenm- 
stunces, loa\in^, as she e\piv,^sc?» it in tin* dcdic;iti(iii of * 'flu* 
Sidioolma.sLGr,' * a widow and a ^rcat sort of orphans.’ 


There seems reason to believe that Ascham was improvi- 
dent. One of his failimrs is recorded to have been a propen 
sity to dice and coekfiulitin;:^. As a sclmlar and a man, how - 
e'cr, lie died universally lamented ; and (jJniiit, who wrote 
i his life, says, that wlicn (Jiicon Klizalicth heard the news of 
I his death, she cxclaimeil ‘she would railicr liave thrown len 
' thousand p uimK into the than have lost lier As<*ljam.' 

'J’he only work'! w hic.li Ascham himself puhlished were 
J. 7 Vmo/V/.7/^.v, t/tf> Sf'/i'jltf nf Shontin^fi^ 4tu. I-ond. 
repr. 4to. Loiid. Iwl: Ito. Lond. 15S9, with ti pnd*. by 
.J. Walters; I2im). Wrexham, l7Ss. 2. aad 

Di.sroursf (tf ihe find Stnfr ttf iicnivniy mid the 

J’jnperonr ('harh's ///v Cinirt, Ito. Loud., J. Day, Atler 
Ills death wore iiriitfod, 77/c Sf'hfdrmavtcr, or jd (tint* and 
lifyjitc way (if tf'iV.'hin '2 f.*htldrrn, tn vndn'stand^ irritt y and 
.sprake ihf Latin f'ln^t Ho- Lend. l')71 : repr. 4to. Lond. 
laS't; n visi'd hy .Lillies Upton, S'o. Lond. 1711 and 1743. 
4. Ajudnsria Jj,c{, J'iri. //. ./. p?'o (\rna Dominit'a ('(mtni 
Missam vt ijits prekti^fia^ : in Acafhania (dim (\intahn~ 
p irnsi r.i rn ilafftniis ; 2 n(liu tnrhaafu, Svo. Lord. 1.177. 
•1. I'iiniilntrum I 'pisfaiurmn fef/n /rr\‘; (tddiia sunt panru 
fjitirdain R*>^fa'i As hanti l\mrmUa ; onivia codn'/a ajita d (■/. 
stadia J'L (L Attjri la in fine rj a \dnn E. G. Oratio de I'itti 
(d ^diitu Ra^Pi'i Asrhunn.et rjus dirt ianis fdr*^antia, l‘2rno. 
Loml. Ijrti, 1577, Ij7.s, 1590; Ilanau, 1610. Col. 

.vlloh. If,] I : the laj^l and best t'dii. (with the omi'-sion of 
the l*4iems) liy W. hd.-»toh, .^?vo. 0\f. 1703. Aschain’s Knuhsh 
works were pui)ii.-.h(*d hy tlu? Kev. .lames B^mnet, 4to. L<«nd. 

1 767, with a Life of Aschain prefixed by Dr. JuhnRon ; repr. 
Svo. Loml. l<si.5. A fi‘W' of Ascliam's original Letters are 
l)rc>i rvi’d auioiijr the l..ansdi)wne Mauus4-ript> in the llnti'.ii 
(S(‘e the Latin Life of A-'^cham. subjiiiricd to the 
dillercnt editions of Ins J.ctter.s, by Lilw. Grant, Mast, r of 
Westminster School, tlie jiround-woi k ofall tlie bio;:iMpliics 
(d Wschcifn ; .Itdinson's Lile ; Str\ jif'sCianmi'r : ILoer. ilrit.) 

.\ S( ' ITERS LKHEN, a circle m fin* -oiilh-castcni part of 
the l^ ussiaii pro\ ince of M.'mdi'hur;;, c.jnl.'iinini;’ ItJ.sA -^qii.ire 
mile-’, jiinl, acciirdiiiL^ to the census of Is.ll, 4 1,0.59 inhaSi- 
I nits. It possessed at that time liorse.'^. (in. hi head 

i l' homed cattle, and 6 7, 129 sheep ami floats. Quedlinhui '^ 
is it.-^ capital. It is an uncommonly fertile liaet of lewl 
f‘ountry, and raises laroo quantiiii’S of corn, llax, ami rape- 
.seeil. Asehcrslehcn was part uf tliu hishoprii: of Halhcrstadt, 
which was secularized in 164S, and fell lo Ihe share of Bran - 
(k‘iihiir;4:. Between the years ls07 and 1S13 it was iric ir- 
p.irati'd with tlio short-li\ed kingdom of West[)hali.i. 

Tlie town of this name lies within the circle, cl"‘>e to the 
conlluence of the Wipper and Eine, uiid »)n tin* hanks of 
the last* mentioned river : ;5l“'4li' N. hit., 1 127' IC. l iiiu. : ••nd 
18 miles S. E.of Halhorstadl. In lornicr times it heloriced 
to the earldom of Ascauia, of which the hishop of Ilaiher- 
stadv made hinisedf master in the year 1319. The town 
is surrounded hy walls, with fiM; gates: and has three 
(•hurclics, as iiuiiiy hospitals, u gymiuisiutii, and orphan 
asylum. The number of its inhahitniiU, nearly the whole 
of whom ar© Lutlieraiis, was, in 1631, 9.13^. Jt has \ery 
eonsidorahle ni arm fact u res af tianiicls, frie/es, linens, earth- 
enware, ^ii.e. Aschvrslehen was formerly a Hansc-towii. 
d'lie picturi*s(|ne ruins of the antiont Imrgli of A.scaina, 
the palrim«niial se.il of the house of Anhalt, art; in its 
neighbourhood. 

ASd'DlA, a genus i>l‘ molluscous unimtil.s hehuiging t ) 

( 'in ier's «irder <d’ Acephahr* willioul shells. Savigiiv hii.'i 
coiisidi-red th«*se animals sufRcieiilly iinportanl to ronsiitiile 
a class, under liie name of A'^ectlies (.\scidia) ; while 
Laiiiaivk has aUo formeil tlicni with others into a cla.^s, 
umler the n:inn‘ of Tuniciers .Tmiicata.) [See Moj.- 

l.T’SC V,'] 

ASU'l.hyiHAlXK. [See ylv.’iJL mmus.] 

AS(H JiFl A/DIUIL Among dieo.ylcdonmis plants thc*re 
i.sanalurul order wliieh inay he known from all o;hers ]>y 
the single cliaraeter of its grains of pollen adhoriiig logi tliev 
w'ithiii n soil of hag which oceupii*stho wdioh; of the inside 
of each c(dl of tlie anther: and when it falls out sticks to 
glands of a ticculiar <diaraeler occupying the angles of iVio 
stigma, liulepeinlently, ,of this circumstance, l!ie aiifln r 
iiml stigma adhere firmly’ tugether. and the fruil is a very 
eurious ht.ily, CDUsisting of twt> carpeds, which, when young, 
are parallel to each olher, and united ul the point, but 
wlu'ii ripi' are both on the suue t»lane, pointing in dilU rent 
dirc(‘iions, and shedding a large nuiintiiy of seeds, the end of 
which terminates ill long down. 

To lliis order the name of usclcpiiulece has been given, in 
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A flotii'ilii;? Ktiiidt or As(*]o]ua*: syri:irn. 2. A fluwor 

3.^ n»t» -unu* M'rn fpiin r«K*vo : tlu* Im occniiicd I>y a hroacl rutiHInn lik*' 

.•-■twoiii. 4 . Tki* Ktittfrx iiitu'li ina^nillctl : oiio of tlu; tun noil itrnre«n:i>«: of Ifip 
c'oiollii. 5 . Tin* »*.iTa«* ocit M-v!ioall V, •Hul 1»*^H nttiirnillcd: «, one cif Iki* Ittirttod 
Iiioc»-,»»PS. ; n. the t'kiml. 7- Oii« half «>f a lipo IituI . A 

tranwrst! viow of iU insiito noar the l,„^v ili- f,.vtU au* 

nirnni^'cil. 2. Seed. lO. Thf s nnr rut ai.io^B. II. TIio tMimii cut \cnU-ulU. 
Pltc;«-Ing th« embryo. IS. The rmlinu Koii.ualr. 


ronscquonco ortho ^cnviK a solo pi as heir fx the larp'^st uhich 
the onlor ooiitains. It rousihls ol‘ shrubs or horbaeoous 
plants, aboundin^X in an aoritl and usually milky juioo, and 
found in tlioir greatest abundance in tropical countries, but 
rarel) in cold latitudes. At the Cape of Good Hope they 
form a singular stunted deformed vegetation, in the form of 
the lealless siucideiit stapclias, the Ibmeis of which arc 
among the most betid productions of the vegetable kingdom. 
A great many species of asclepias inhabit North America, 
j and for their beauty arc frecjuently culthated in Europe, 

I especially the orange-coloured asclepias tuberosa. Their 
roots are acrid and stimulating, anil usually emetic. Their 
flowers have curious horned processes, added to the corolla. 

ASCl-E'Pl ADKS. This name was coinmon to a great 
number of persons, which has caifsed some confusion Imth 
in the antient and modern accounts of Asclepiadcs the phy- 
sician. of whom only u’c arc going to treat.* 

Asclepiadcs was a native of Prusa in Bithyniu. hut the 
time of his birth is unknown, nor can wo ascertain which 
of the thri'c towns of Bithynia called Prusa claims the 
honour of his birth. He appears, when young, to have 
spent some time at Alexandria, and at Pariuin, on the Pro- 
pontis ; ])robahly also at Athens, where, if the story told in 
Alhonanis (iv. p. 168 ) refers to him, he gained his living at 
first by grinding at a mill during the night, in order that 
he might attend the lecliners on philosophy during the day. 
In Athens he a])pears to have been on terms of intimacy 
with Antioclms, the acadeiniiaan, the master of Cicero. 

It is not known in ^Yhat year he came to Koine, but be 
lived then* at least during the earlier part of (.’icin*o\s lilo ; 
he was ]n*obably some years older lliau the Roman orator. 
He is .^Jiid to ha\e lived to a gieat age, free from all iliscasc, 
and to lia\e died bwiaecideritally falling down stairs. 

The fniiiidiil inn of the liivaling s\ stem of A sclcpiades was 
the doctrine of corpuscles, which ho borrowed from Ifera- 
elides of Pontns. His corpuscular elements, whicli ho 
calleil (cyK'ei), difiend from the atoms of Epicurus: 
they were without form, but still divisible, and subject to 
change. From the collision of these corpuscles in .space, 
from their fracture, and the uc.eidental union of the frac- 
tured parts, arose \isihle bodies. Thus from a union of cor- 
puscles aro*.e the liumaii form; and the motion of the eor- 
jniscles. wliicdi compose the body, in the spaces assigned to 
them, or their pores, produce health or sickness, ac<*ording 
as the motion is prc»j)er and harmonious, or the reverse. On 
this arbitrary ibcorv all bis pathology was founded. It 
seoms (i» be a ,\ialiiral cons(*(|ueuee that he w as little uc- 
qiiainted with ia||^tomy, as Galen remarks : he had no e.vact 
notion of the dmercnce hetw'eeu the \eins and arteries, ho 
w as unacquaintcMl with the use of the nerves, and he con- 
founded tliem with the ligaments. 

He is s.iid to hii\e been the first who divided diseases into 
acute ami chronic, and to have considered them essentially 
diH'creiit. Like his predecessors, he considered fever as an 
unnatural heal, in all or most parts of the body, connected 
with a (piick pulse ; and he attributed it, as well as inltain- 
matiou, to ol»^l ruction. When tlie larger corpuscles cnii.so 
a more stuldxjrn obstruction, more <langerous fevers arise ; 
when the ob^tructi^>n is caused by the finest ])arlicles fixing 
llicmsehes in the pores, the fever is less violent. Accord- 
ingly, the character of intermiltent fev<»rs is explained by 
the various si/e of the corpuscles, since it is the finest par- 
ticles that cause obstruction in a fpiartnn, the larger in a 
tertian, and the largest of all in a quotidian fever. 

He observed the double-tertian fever whicli was so com- 
mon in Rome, and is. described by writer.s after him. [See 
Afii’i:. vol. i. p. distinguished very accurately 

between tlic violorit or febrile dropsy, and the chronic one, 
nnaceonipanied with fever. 

The in-a'J'tico. of Asclopiatlof was in many respects good. 

I JIt$ trusted mofi; tculictis^c means than to the use of medi- 
cines; and often recommended a change in the mode of 
living, in which be studiously attended to the m«>st miniito 
pnTficiilars. He disap|tVDved of the frequent use of emetics 
and purgds, and in pla<*c of the latter he recommended 
clysferji. Blood-letting ho practised pretty often, especially 
in iullinnmtttory cases ; hut yet he considered that this 
practice was imt equally iiscfnl in all climates. On tho 
Hellespont, near, his native country, it was often very ser- 
viccahlo, but in Rome and Athens frequently dangerous. 
He recommended cupping to he used with great caution. 

He approved of friction in many cases, the gentle motion 
of the hick in a kind of hanging bed, and to him we must 
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perhaps ntirrhute the shower hath, pensilis haUnrarum usns 
(see Pliu. xxvi. 3), if Spreiigel’s iiiterprclat ion is ri;>ht. Aa- 
clcpiailes gained great favour among the Uunians by his use 
of wine in many (somplaints in whieli, up to his time, it had 
not been employed ; yet he presciibed it w itli eaiition. Some- 
times he used it even in iebnlti cukcs to restore the drooping 
strength, and he pi’escribed it to persons who were eon- 
vulescent. Laughter, innsie, ai.d singing lie also considered 
ns frequently cllieucious in the cure of diseases. 

The school which Asdepiades founded continued for 
some time, aud t^rodue^ d se\oial wi iters, who diffused his 
principles and practice witli more or less e.xactncES. 

Asclopiadcs, a( cording to I'liny (xxn i. 3), was originally 
a rhetorician; Cictno also (Dfi Orat, i. 11) speaks of his 
eloquence. Pliny (reals him as an impudent quack, who 
gained gn*at practice by humouring tin? whims of liis pa- 
tients, and prescribing such remedies as would he sure to 
please. If we are inclined to view him as an advciUnrcr 
ill the iiu'ilical line, such as start up (iccasioually in modi i ii 
times, still, as much of his ])ractice was \cry g«xjd and 
safe, we may gi\e him credit for being at lea-.t a cle\cr 
(|^u.ick. 

Fir further information on Asclcpiadcs, si'o Sprongcl, 
I'ersiich vinpr pru^miiti-srhfn (Jrsrhirhtp drr Arznriliunilf\ 
‘2inl vA. Halle, IKOO, vol. ii. r» 27 : and Aseb^piadis Hillnni 
Fnii{fHPNta, by Gumpert, Weimar, 170.i; Cbr. F. Harless, 
Mt'Mcuj'u/n vet vr urn, Asrlcpiadrs, Bonn, 
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'rbe bust of Asclcjiiadcs is only presumed to be bis on 
Ibe ground of tlie name occuirip.g upon it, and from the im- 
probability of its belonging to any other pcr>oii t.ftlttf same 
name, all of w'hoin were men cd‘ much less note than tin* j 
physician. • 

A^SCOLl, {.Vsruhnn Pirtnum.) a town in the Papal 
State, in the province called Ln Marca^ and in tlie adminis- 
trative delegation of “ Fermo (‘d Aseoli.” It lies on the 
right or soutlitnn bank of the Troiito, and bctwi'cn it and 
the Castellano, just above the cnniliience of tin' tw'o i i\crs. 
in 4‘i’ .00' N. bit.., and 13' .37' E. luiig. It isbinlt on a rising 
ground, eommaiiding a fine and fertile plain, which is en- 
closed by the Apennines, excet)t on the eastern side, Avbcre 
the river Tronto flows through a valbyv towards the Adriatic 
Sea, from which Ascoli is distant seventeen miles. The 
main ridge of the Apennines rise.s about ten miles west- 
ward of Ascoli, forming the high summit ealled Monte 
della Sibilla, 7212 feet bigli. The valley «>f the Tronto is 
celebrated for iU fertility: it abounds in \ines, oli\c, tind j 
other fruit trees, and is slmbled with villages and country- j 
seats. The month of the Tront(», calb'd Porto d' .Ascoli, is i 
defended hy :i castle ; and there is anchorage for small 
vessels. Ascoli is a frontier town of the Papni Slate, being 
only three miles from the boundary of the kingdom ol‘ 
Naples, and fifteen miles N.W. of Terauio, the. idiief town 
of Abruzzo Ultra 11. A ])0st road leads from A.scoli to 
Terauio, and thence to Siihiiona and Naples. Anotlier 
road leads from Ascoli eastwards to (Ik; month of the 
Tronto, and thence northwards along the Adriatic coast to 
Feniio and Macorata, where it joins the liigh road from 
Jworeto to Rome, Tlie Via Saluria was formerly the direct 
road from Rome to AMmlum: aller pa.ssing Rente it 
ascended the valley of the Velino, and crosseil the Apen- 
nines between the sources of that ri\er and those of the 
Tronto. 


The origin of A«culum is lost in the obscuvil y of the ante- 
Roniaii ages. Its foundation has been allribiited to ibo 
Sabines, who sent a cobmy north of the Apennines, wh(».M* 

, descendant.s the Picenles were. The name ufAscnluni has 
been conjectured to be derived from a .species of oiik called 
ill Latin aud now by the natives vs -hi'), w ith which 

the neighbouring mountains abound. Ascuium wa.s the 
chief town of the Picentos, and it was at one turn' allied to 
Rome ; but having ailerwards declared agaiiihl the latter, 
wa.s taken after a buttle by the consul Publius ScMUpronius, 
B.c. 275 . Alter a lapse of nearly two bniul.ed \eiirp, 
passed in subjection to Rome, the people oC Aseuhnn juin(‘(l 
the Alaisian confederacy, and began the so<*i:tl w'lr bv killing 
the Proconsul Serxilius, and all the Romans whom they 
found within their territory. Cncius Pompeius Slra’xi 
iiiiirehed agJo'nst them, but was defeated and driven wilhiti 
the walls of Firmum. Servius Sulpicius, coming with le- 
inforciiments, dcfe.ited the confederates, kil!'*d Af'ranius 
! tlu'ir general, and liberatt.*d Poinpeins. Tlie following year 
I’ompeins, who W'as then consul, marched will; a fic.^h 
army and be:-icged AscuUini. Titus ,J uibiiuliiis, a native of 
the place, and one of the chief leaders of the CDiiledei ales, 
hastened to its assistance, but not being properly seconded 
I by the inbabitanta, he ciadd only succeed in throwing bim- 
1 ^clf into the town with eight culiorts. He then put to 
d{*alb thosti who bad been the cavise of bis raibuc. aii 1 
‘'.jeing no chance? of deliverance, having as.^cmblcl bis 
IViciids, be drank poison, n eommending tlieni to li.lk..v bi.s 
example rather than behold the destruction of tbtar 
coiiiitiy. Ascuium soon after surrendered at dls«M ction. 
"i'iie consul tn-aled the inhabitants w ith the utiufi ‘3 •■c\cr!i \. 
3 ’be chief citizens w cn* w hipped with rods, aud ibcu pul 
dealli : the i(‘-l v.i*re led prisoners to Rtune or s 1.1 as 
sl.iVi .s. 'riieir property was cuiiliscaltrd to llie Ivniiiau l:(\, - 
sur\, .and the moveahle.s given n[i to tin* plunder < 1 ' ll.e 
sobiiors. Am. mg tiu; prisoners who followed tl.i' ti 
I car of Pompeius, was the wile of \’( ntidiiis, oijeortlu' < 1 , i-f 
' citi/.' ii'^ Ilf Asr’ulum, carrying a child in her aim-. 'Mr-; 

! child bci’anie aflerw ard-s one of the luo^t illn.-tri- ii.. g* iierals 
, of Rome, fought under .Julius Cm? ar in Ganl, end aliei- 
‘wards was Antony’s lieutenant in the east, where he de- 
i fe.ilcd the Pariliians and avenged tlie death (.f (Jra* sii . 

' 'I'l e booty made by Pompeiiis at A.'.cnlum was verv gnat; 

a Tier Ins ileath, his son, known aftervv;mls as the git\. | 

' Poiupev , was cl.a.rged, among other Ihmg.s, with having 
a iprapiTiled to him.-elf some hi.‘tdiS from tlie pliiuder of 
Am uIuiu. (Plutarch, Li/o. of P(impntis\ cap. 3 ) '1 l.o-e 

l-.oKs were afterwards takeii, hy Fuiiia, in lli • ]iill me 
of l^lmpeius's house, during tlic factiniis of -Marius ui.d 
S\lla. Asi'ulum was afterwards reslond by the Rmiiaii'. 
wiio ?i‘nt Ji Colony there ; and it continuetl to he the prim i; al 
luvvn of Piccnuiij. After the? fall cf the cniiiire, it sulVcrcd 
I by the irruptions of the barbarians ; its bishops, however, 

I retained, from the 5lh to tho I3lh century, a sort of autim- 
lily over the town and district : and they contiiiucsl, until 
the end of the last century, to he styled Bi^^hop I'rinci'sol 
Ascoh. In 121.3, Pope Innocent 111. gave A-tadi to Az/o 
cd’ F'^le, who was succi'eded in it hy his .sou Aldovrando. 
The town wa.s taken and devastated 1)\ AJanfred, aud re- 
taken by Fharle.s of Anjou. It was lor sonu* time under 
the rnle of tin? Malatesli, the lords of Rimini. It waa 
aflerwards niiiftd to tlic* kingdom of Napli.vs 1>> J.adislau*.. 
In 1 113, it caiin* under thc^ power of the Priiiees of Carrara, 
vvho.-e aulh'irilv was conliriiied by (^ucc*n .Ioanna II. Ii\ 
j I 12ii, pope Marlin V. having fjiiarndled wiili Joanna, took 
I A-ei'Ii, and annc\*’«l it to the Papal State, to whicli it has 
! remaiiiecl altac-hed ever since'. 

! A -.cadi is oiu* of the best buill and most pleasant towns in 
the l*apal Slate*. Its hiiiNkiigs are constructed of tra- 
rpr/io i, with wliii h the country abounds. There arc eight 
parochial churc lies, besides the cathedral, .several eoiivents, 
and a seniiuarv. ’J'ln* ehurcht's ure rich in paintings, most 
of vvhic h are by native artists : for Ascoli has been rennark* 
ably prdific of painters, as well as sculptors and arcliilects. 
The luo^t noted an* tho painters Tnisi and Ghex/i ; ami the 
three sculptors of the name of (hosafatti. On the scpiare 
del Diionio is the palazzn artzia?iafe, a handsonio stnie- 
I tore, which contains the theatre, a library, and a iiiusenin. 

I On the Sfpiarc dc?l Popolo is the government lunise, vvhcie 
the Pajial governor resides. 1 here are many other palaces 
i belonging to the nobility. Among the few remains of 
I antiquity arc those of a Uoranu temple, which has heen con- 
' vcriefl into the church of 8 , Gregorio Magno having several 
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Corinthian columns with capitals of beantiful workmanship. 
Ascoli is sunnundod b> walls and lowers^ and has a castle. 

It was once considercil a strojig place, ou account of its 
situation. It is a bishop’s sec, and has a population of 
12, out), Pope Nicholas IV, was a native of Ascoli. IVan- 
ce^co Stabiii, coniniotdy called * Cocco d’Ascoli,’ was also 
born boro in 1257. lie was physician, philosopher, astro- 
lo;»er and )>oet. He wrote TArfrha, a desultory poem upon 
imiural jilnlosophy and ethics, in which there are some 
pow(M*rul passages ; hut the lanj^uat^e is much iuferii>r to 
that of Dante, whose contemporary Cecco was. 

ASC.OLT DI SATRIANO (AscuhwtA'pttlum), a (own 
ol .Apulia, in the province of (-apitanat a, situated on a hill 
near the river Carapella, in 11 '9' N. lat., ami I.) 27' K. 
lonjjf., ten miles S.K. of lloviiio, and on the ci-osm road 
from it to Vuikjsji. It is a bishop’s see, and ^ives the 
title of duke to a Nea]>olitan family. It is a small town, 
and we find that thewimie diocese had not more than S250 
souls at I ho i^lose of the last century. Asculum was anlieiitly 
one of the principal towjis of Daiinia. It is first mentioned 
in history on the ticeasinn of the war of Pyrrhus, who touj^ht 
a battle a^jjaiiist the Romans in its neiirhbourhooil. Havinir 
:if(<*rw'ards espoused tin? cause of Hannibal, its t(*rritur\ 
was i^iven up to tiic Roman veterans ailer the ex]»\ilsi()n of 
llu? Cartha^jjiniuns. It became afterwards a Roman colony, 
and its inhabitants were ealled Asculaneiises, heiii”: Urns 
clistinjjruisbed from those of Asculum l^cenum, wlm winv 
called Asculaui. Minatiiis Maj^ius, tlie aiice'-tor of A'elleius 
I^lle^•ulus, was a native of Asculum. t\’. Patcac. ii. lb.) 
Asculum was destroyed by Roirj.*!* the Norman, but was 
afterwanls restoroil. It is tiCi milo'* K.N.K. ol Naples. 

ASdO'NIUS, Q. PF.DIA'NI^S, om- of the earliest com- 
liientators on ( 'icero.who is usually considered to have Insm 
a iiaiive of J’adua, thouf^h tlu‘ opinion rests on no surer 
j^roimd than a passa^re of Silius Italicu^' (xii. 212) where 
lie mentions a person of the same name as a native of 
this city. We are unable to fix the exact |)eriod ol' his 
birth ami death ; but from a passa”’!* in one <»f bis commi'ii- 
laries {.Uf On?*, pro Sranr. p. 170, etl. liU^. Bui.) he wa, 
cMiiploycd on his work about \.o. II, in the reii^n of ('hm- 
diu>. Philarjrj rius, (juoted by Servius (\ iijr. iii. 

lOfi), stales that he was in his youth the fiioial of \ iv;jrii .* 
but ho must have been a mere boy ulien the poet dit d, ! 
A. i>. 19, if Busehius is correct in luakiiitr hiiu sevioitv -lliree I 
year.s of aire in the s«*venlh vear ol' Wwpasi'uf •; reiiiii, \.n. • 
7(t. At that tiim* he hecanu! hliml, and .Hiirvivefl tin* e.shi- | 
mity twelve )ears. (Busch, ad ccviii. | 

Tins eircuni.siance has imlunal si»me to siH'po i* that tlien' i 
aero two of this mime: one, the frieml t)rias > ami \ irL.ul,aml | 
the cuinmeululor on Cicero’s works, the (Ulicr. an histtn'Iaii | 
of a later jieriod ; hut such a .suiiposition is up]) 0 ‘;e«l by the ! 
c.-'iieurreiii ti*.-'iiinouy of the' ai'ticots. TIiom* are the nn)> 
facts whu'h are known nfih^ private lii.-'tcrv. Aseouius was 
the aulbtiV of a work whi' b lias been loM, ilirected aeanist 
the <*alumnialors of \ ir^^il, and also of a Life of Salhmt 
(Arroit. ad Ihtr. 1, 2*.) but there seems no reaM-n t«> 
supposi* that lie was the author of the wank * Orijio (lenlis 
Koniamc,’ usually ascribed to Aurelius Victor. The most 
important of his labours w’as his Commeutary on the (.)i*alioiis 
of CicMTO, wliich ho wrote for the instruction of his sons {Ad 
Omt. pro Mi/, (i) : hut under what title, iinjie of tluj manu- 
scripts enable us to decuU‘. It seems (*» have extended 
to all the orations; but only iVaf.»inents have hi-eii ])re- 
>?erved, whieli, though in some of them iiiueh disfunuiMl by 
the flosses of some ignorant grammarian, are -.till full of 
laluable information. We art; indebteil Ibr tlu; ij;reatt*r 
part of what we possess of Asconius to the 

Florentine, who, during the Coiineil of Conslanee, a.d, 
IIJG, Imdvily disexivered an old manuseript of it at the 
Monastery of St. Call, in Switzerland. 'J’his manuscript 
can no loinjrcr be fouud ; but the copy t)f Po‘*ji;io is still in 
Iho possession of the Biblioteea Riccardiaiia at Florence. 
It contained fra^nieiiU of a eoinuienlavy on nine orations: 
J3ivin. : In Verreio, it ; Pro Corn. : In To^. C^.iud.: Con- 
tra Pis. ; Pro Scaur. ; and Pn> Mil. The general cha- 
racter of the eommentiu'V is, that it refers chiclly to histo- 
rical facts, and has preserved some curious information on 
various points, with which we should not olhorwise have 
been uci^iiainted. We may more particularly notice the 
speeches of Ciesar against Dolabella ; of Brutus for Milo ; 
of Luceeius against Catiline ; and of Corninius against 
Cornelius. The historians on whom lie seems chietly to 
depend for his iuformatioii are Livy, Sallust, and Fenes- 


tolla. Tlie commentary on the Orations against Vorres h 
of so entirely ditferent a character from that on the other.'#, 
that it secni.s not an improbable conjecture that it is the 
work of some later writer, vvlio availed himself partly of the 
labours of Asconius. The Latinity is full of harharisins, 
and it is more in the style of later grammarians, whodcvotctl 
llii'ir attention cliielly to observations on grammar, etymo- 
logy, and synoii vines. [See Niebuhr. Prtpfat, ad Front. 
p, xxxiv. not. d. cd. Burl.] Angelo Mai ascribes to Asconius 
PiMlianus some scholia w hich he lately discovered in a palim- 
psestus of the Amorosum Library at Milan, and published 
in li<l 1. They are notes on the oration Pro Scaiiro, and on 
the lost oration.s, In Clodium ct Cui*ion(;m ; De Aire alieno 
Milonis; l)c Rcge Alexundrino ; besides on the still extant 
orations Fro Archia, Fro SylUi, Fro Flaiicio, In Vatinium. 
They cannot, however, he considered the genuine produc- 
tions of Asconius; neither in style, nor in the kind of 
inforiiialioii they c(uive\, do they resemble his conimcn- 
tarv. Another MS. of the tenth century was afterwards 
discovered at the same' li la-ary, containing short scholia 
on the lour (‘rations against (hitiline, on (host; Fro Mar- 
cello, Fro Ligurio, and Fro Deiolaro. Angelo Mai has 
still more lately discovered another MS. in the \’atican 
Library, wbicb be published in 1S2S, lieiiig a collection of 
the iiiedited fragments of a commentary on Cicero's Ora- 
tions. {Ai/r/(0\ fVos-v. e f'atir. rod. vdili Angel. Maio. 
Roin. IS2S.) The first edition of Ascoiniis was published. 
Veil. \ \77 : vvllb the selmliji of Mamitiiis, Ven. l.'jl"; by 

llaacke, Jnigd. Mat. liil-l. See Fahrie. JiihL LaL 11,G; 
Ma-lwig. JJt i}. A>eonii Ft-diiMii et aliijrum velev. inlcrp. 
in t'trrr. f)nif. tUnn})}rtilariisl^i.s]jnt. rrifir. llavtiiic, I82y: 
Badir. Ge\''hichfp drr R'of?dsrhrn Litrratni\ Carlsrulie, 

I SJ2. 

ASDRL’B.AL. [Stv; II vsi^itiTiiAi..] 

ASKDl. [See AsMcni.l 

ASBKRCIII' !L a strongly fortified town in the province 
I of l.’andeish, and willi'.n tlu' government of the Bombay 
I Fro-ideney. 'I'his fm’trcss, w ith a small adjacent Iraot of 
nn)n-o(hir-\ive land, mostly jungle, is in possession of the 
Kngll.sli ; the surrounding tiMTilory is subject to Scindia. 

town is ill 21 ' 2S' N. lat., an<l 76' 23' K. long., and is 
.‘■ilnated about twenty miles to the north-east of tlu; eity of 
B')()rb:iM]»oi‘e, tlu* aiitienl caj'ital of the ( ’aiuleisli pruvince. 
Aseer;jliur i.s said to have been founded by a wealthy 
Hindu Zannndar, named As’.a, and to have taken ils name 
fioni that of till* founder: it w as considered a.s I lie capital 
ol“ Candci.-'li when thul provinci* w as subdued by the (‘lupeiov 
AUli.u*. The fortrc’^s crowns the top of a hill 750 feet high, 
the base of which is for the nio.'-t (lart precipitous to the 
dt'plh of so or too fed, leaviop; oiiU two uv(;nues of aece.*..-,, 
h .1 ii of which are well I'oitified. idiis fort iv.s*, has the fur- 
tlier advaniage of being ahiindanllv supplied with watio*. 
Its inn)ui*lanee, in (he eyi s oi'lhe natives, loav la; (;stiinaled 
from a name by wbieh it was long dislmgmdied, the key ot 
the Deccan. 

As(;(‘rghnr snrronder(Ml, wit boot much resi^tiuux', to the 
army under <.!ol >nel Stevenson in ls:;;5 ; hut on the eon- 
clusion of peact; was restored to Scindia. It made a mucli 
bellt;r stand in I.SI9 aeainst a hesie'ging army of 29,000 
men, under (ieiiorals Doveton and Malcolm ; but was at 
length captured, after sustaining a bombardment of sixteen 
days, witli the loss of 2 1 3 men killed and W'ounded, on the 
pari of the Kiiglish. The hws, on the part of the garrison, 
was killed and wounded. On this occasion an entire 
company of Sepahis, in tlic ]iay of tiu; Biiglish, were de- 
stroy cil by ibo explosion of the inaga/inc, which contained 
three* hundr(;d barrels of gunpowder. 

The pet tall, or suburh of Asoerghur, stands at tin; base of 
(lie iiill wdicreon the fortress is erected. It is a large iri*e- 
guhir village, with only olio gooil street: in 182*2 it con- 
tained about 2000 inhabitants. 

3’lu; approach to Aseerghiir is through a wild tract of 
reiintry much infested by wolve.s and tigers, the latter of 
w'hich are so daring, as sometimes to have entered tho town 
and carried otV some of the inhabitant.s. Until 1821, the 
ci\il and military establishment of Aseergbur was under 
the Bengal Presidency, but was then transferred to the 
government of Bombay. (Mill’s Histnnj of Brihsh India; 
llamilloii's Kant India Gazetteer; Major RenneU's Me- 
moir.) 

ASKLLI (or, nceording to the custom formerly prevalent of 
Latinizing the name, ASELLIUS), CASPAR, a physician 
W'ho was born in the sixteenth century at Ticius, or Cra- 
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niona, and became professor of anatomy at Pavia. lie is 
regarded as tlio discoverer of the lanl(*ah, or the sot of ves- 
sels whicli absorb or suck up the nutritions ]>.>rtion of the 
food of animals, the chyle from the uppi'r pari of tlio 
intestinal tube, in order to convey i| to the lienrt and lungs, 
60 that it may become incorporated iti ti)(* cinruhiting llnid 
or blood. It is certain tliat, in lie saw these ve->scls, 

and from the white colour of the llnid they eontained. from 
the milk-likc character of which is derived the name of 
distinguished them fifmi the other vessels, and de- 
inonstrated them in his locturcs, Put lie was conduetcfl hy 
chanco to iiiako these (ihservalions, in tin? eours»‘ «.f dis- 
sections for other purposes; and he do(*s not appear to hnvo 
tracked the lacteals accurately, for he thought that they t**!*- 
minated in the li\or, whereas they terininatc in the iiio- 
sentery. 

lie drew up, ])ut never published, an ac<-ount of his dis- 
covery. Tliis treatise was printed afier his death, wliieli 
happened in ir.gij. It is entitled. ‘ Do Lartibus ; st-o lac- 
teis venis, (piarto vasonini meseraieorum geiiere, novo in- 
vento, Dissertatio,* with lignrt?s «>f the vessels in three dil- 
forent colours: 4to. Milan, JlrJr, and Jto. Pasle, loJS: 
Levdim, IGIO, and again Kill, and 8vo. at Ainslenlani, 
K34.5, and lastly among the works of A. Spigelius, folio, 
Amsterdam, 1G45. 

Aselli h'ft a IMSt. 1r(‘ati'^e on poisons, but it does not 
ap])eiir to liave been published. 

AS II. [See Fr AX IN us.] 

ASH, MODNT.VIN. [See Pyuus.] 

ASirANTFKS. a powerful nation of western Africa. 
Mr. Howdicli to A\/nnifi‘!\ (juarlf>, London, 

]). 2*28) was inclined to think, from the little lu? could col- 
lect, that the stale had been founded by an einigratimi of 
a nnnibtM* of families from a former re^ideneo of the trihe; 
the sitnalioii of which lie eoiiceivos to liavi* been to the 
soulh-c?asl of the district in which the new kingdom uas 
first estahliMhed. He stale.s, that the conmion tradition, 
which he had never heard contradicted hut once, is, that 
Iho Ashaiit(?es emigrated Iroin a country nearer the ‘-ea ! 
sidi‘, ami founded their ])resimt kingdoin, after sniidniiig 
certain nations fiirthoi* advanced in civilization than them 
schc's, wliose arts, and a portion of whoso hmguagi*, thi‘V 
adopted. The Aslianlee, I'^antce, Warsaw (Wo.ssa), AUini, 
Assin, and Afpiajiiin languages, lu? considers to he indis- 
tmlably di.dccts ol' the saiiu* common tongue; and from 
this and ollu‘r evidence he infers, that the nations uo.v 
distinguished hy the.se diirercnl names were originally om* 
people. A tradition, indee.i, still subsists, that all tln-se 
tribes arc the descendants of twelve fainilii's : and iVnm 
one or utlit?r of tlieso stocks indiv itlnals in each tribe ^,ll 11 
claim a <U‘scent, branches of the same line l)eing I'oimd 
spread among all tlio dilVcrtml tribes. Then? is al.-o a 
general tradition that their original seltlcment was not 
on the coast, but somewhere m the interior, Irom which 
they were driven b\ a foivi^n power, 'riii'. uppivirs to be 
the suhstaiu'e of Mr. Bowdieh s account, so far as we can 
iind(?rslanil it. 

The statement of Mr. Dupuis Unumal of a Uesiitonrn 
tn Ashantee, cjuarto, lAiiidon, 1821, p. 22 1) is more specilie. 
He says, that it is agreed by all that tin? original scat 
of the trihes of Asliantee, fJaman, Dinknn, and Akim, 
was in (Ihohago, Cihofan, and 'rononma, districts in the 
interior immediately to the north of the present Aslianli-e 
Proper; and that from their possessions lieiv tliev wtu-i* 
driven southward into the forest by the MosUuns' many 
ages ago, or, as the luilhoi* expresses it, * in the earlv age 
of Islam.’ It was after this Unit the tract ncan'r to the 
coast was gradually peopled by the Faiilues, Dinkiraiis, and 
other tribes, vvlio were all, in fact, previously established 
along with the Ashaiitecs in the np])ei' country. As to this 
point, therefore, it will bo perceived, tlio two accounts an? 
directly opposed, the one making the ^bunders uf the 
Ashuntec empire to have been a band f»f emigrants w ho 
Kcpanited from the rest of tht?ir nation ; whereas, according 
to the other, the Ashantees were the original sli)ck who 
remained stationary, after being driven southwaril by the ! 
Moslems, while diOerent branches left them to sei‘k liabi- I 
lutions nearer the sea coast. We think the latter the mon? ' 
probable account. Mr. Bowdieh's two emigrations look very 
like dilfercnt versions of the same story. 

Mr. Dnpnis goes on to inform us, tliat in tbo earlv part 
of the 17tii century Ashtiiilee was considered a powerful 
llule monarchy, and, in conjunction with its allies, could 


prvdnihlv send GO.OOD men into the field. It had already 
obtained a kind of inflnenthiL .control over tlie nt?ighbour- 
ing states of Akim, As>mii, Qnahou, and Akeyah ; ami the 
people had aci)uired a high renown for \lioir military 
<tu:dities. 

At this time, however, the lerrif. ry of the Ashanfec.s 
appear.*, to have been confined to the ^-oinjiarativcly small 
inland district mentioned above, Iiing in the nejitherii part 
of their present dominions. Dnpilis nideetl say.s tint t hey' 
were nnsigilcMl in their habitation:?, though linn ami compact 
as a nation. The first war liy which they nrc leronled to 
liave .secured any e.uisiilerablo ini ieaM* of doinini.iu was 
that which resnltt?d in tiio eompicst of the nen? bb-mriu '- 
kingdom (»f Dmkira. Dupuis says that ibis comr-ic.st 
happciied, according to tlu? Mu'.leni records, in the V'-ar of 
the Hejira J I tj, that is, .v.n. I 7 J !i ; and he (juolc.s, iii sup 
porl of this account, tin* authority of Husmaii, tlu.* Dutch 
! governor of I'.lniina, who \vrob‘, lie remarks, in I 72 1, and 
j wlio states that it had taken pl.icc luit a lew' rnoiitlis jU‘t‘viou.<, 

I lint Bosnian, tlio second edition of an bhiglish traiislalion of 
I V. hos(' hook appi'ared in Lmdon in I 72 i , ajgM'iirs to havo 
j wrillen the letters of whieli it consists in the w?ar 1701. In 
I the fii -'.t of tlu*m, lu? aeknow ledges tlu' n ceipt of a let ter 
IV', m his c«u'ivs]»ondeiit in Europe, dati-il l.si September, 
j 17(H). His aef'ounl ol Dinkira and (>f its eoriquest by the 
j king <.r .Ashanti'e, or, as he writes the name, Asianle. is m 
I the sixth letter. Ho deserihes Dnikira as lying so far im 
land that it olteii tcok live days to go to it from Klmina, 
ami it*n from Axnn (a fort m*af llm mouth of Iho Aiicohra 
river); ‘ nut,' ho add**, liowev<‘r, ‘ so imieh on ac<*ount of 
its real dist inei* from either phice, as bi'causo of the l)ad'- 
ne-s of the roads.’ d’he king I ..111 of Dinkira, wlueli li;id 
formerly heeii of small extent, hail he slates, (wentiially 
become s ) pow crful, as lo li.ive gamed the res(,i..<.t of all Iho 
m'iglihoiiring nations, with (he exception only of A^i.inti? 
ami Akim, i»oth of w inch wi'H' sull siiperi*tr to it in sjnmglii 
ami resources. Dinkira, licwevcr. which held in suhj.'cln.ii 
the three ad|niiiing disiriels ol \\ ass;,, Fnea-s.*, anrl J ulfcr, 
was the eliu*f source from whi»*h lh«‘ sopnlv id’ g.tid 
o'oiaiiu'd. ‘ But a few' months past,' contiinie.s the writer, 

‘ it wa- so entirely de-troM;d, that it lies at preM*ut dt 
ami waste.' An nulrage olfered hv Bosiaiite, the king of 
Dinkir.i, to oiu* ofilie wives of Zay, the king of Asiante, 
made him delermiiu* to inareli against his uiiemy. Bo 
siante in the mean time died, lint this produced no "change 
in the resolution of the kmg of Ashantee. * Al>.»ui 
be.!mning of tliN vear,’ lonlimu's Bosnian, ‘ bein*; eom- 
|)!oleiy ready, ho came vvitli a teirible aiinv into the 
field; and enga'gimx Iho 1 )mkirans. who i*\pec|rd him, ho 
heat them ; but lighiing them a seemid lime, he eniirelv 
ihdeated tiiein. 'file lugroes report, that in these Kvo 
hatllcs al)oV(? a hundied thousand iiuoi won* killed ; of tlio 
negroes of Akim fiiils, wlio came to the assi^taiiet* of tlu* 
Dmknaiis, there were about tliirlv thousand killed.’ He 
intnnate*. hi.-» bi lief, howev tu’, t iiat these numbers must bo 
greatly exaggerateii. 'flu* lilundm- coiisequont uimn tins 
\ietory ui*cnpio<l the Ashantees fdlecii davs; and the 
huuly l•ollL•eled bv the king was said to amount to sexeral 
tbousaiid marks ol gold. Dupuis savs that the w.ir with 
Dinkiia is .-^lill rememhen'd among the Asliantee-.. After 
tlu* gre.’it battle, the body (jf Kmg Bosiaiitt* was disinterreil 
liy order ol’tlio aMUiging va lor; the Ih'sli was gi\(*n to tu? 
ile\ (Hired b\ st'rpeiiis. the skull and tliigli boiaxs wen? jire- 
.served .IS ficjihie^. 'fliose relies still remain at the coiiit 
of the king Ol Ashantee, and are exlnhiled on certain holi- 
chi \ s I'or po|)iilar insult. 

i he roiupu’i'or ol Dinkira, w ho is caliial Zay bv Bosman, 
is named Sai Tooloo b\ Bo'aiI' -li, and Sai Toolo by' Dupuis, 
/'ay, or Sai, or S.ii, apjicars in lad. to be th<‘ geiicral titio 
of the Asliantet' king.s. AccMiding to Bovvdieh, Sui Toolo 
wa- tin? conductor of what he cal's the later (?migrati()n of 
tlic .\sliantees, and the founder of Ckioinas.sie, the capitui 
of ilm tmipiiv, Dupuis denies that, lu? built the town, but 
allows that he greatly inc.rt?asijd its size, and trunsferred 
thiiher tlu? se.it of the goveniinent, wdiich had prcviou..]y 
bet 11 som(‘times at Kikivvliary, north if C’ooinassie, and 
s( nu'ti!m‘s at Begua, to tlu? south of it. The cominest of 
Dmkira gave so great an accession of li?rritory and powi r 
to tlu‘ Ashantee slate, aial so com]»letely altered its relations 
to .surrounding powers, that Sai'l’oolo, upon whom ha.s Ixcii 
bestowed the epithet, the Great, may ahuost hi* considered 
as the lounder of the present empire, Tlie liisl^ivy oi’ tlio 
I country before his time is acknowledged to be legendary and 
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obscure, lie is snlfl to have been Ihe first kin}; by whom the 
Moslems, or ]M<»lianiinedan inbii bit ants, were roflLicod to the 
same state of subjeetitm with llic heathen nejrroes, and eoin- 
pellotl to srr\c in his anuie-i. It was ii\ his iviLMi also, that a 
eoinmereial inten*o\n.'e with the Diiteh settleinenls on the 
CiMst first iiitrodiieed the Ashante(‘s to an aequaintanre 
w'ith white men. llesides his eoii(|uest of DiiiUira, he (‘arriod 
his arms into the heart of scNoral other of the nei’^hhonrin}; 
^tatcs. He HMlueed the kint* of Oauiaii to the emiditiou of 
a triVailavv ; entirely subdued the districts of Tofal, Quahou, 
and another lart^e extent of country beyond the Tainlo river, 
to tile west of Cooniassic ; reduced the «:overnnient of AKiin 
1 ) partial subjection, and ravaged Assin. ‘ In ‘>liort.' con- 
clinlcs Mr. Dupuis, ‘ be created an empire, including trihu- 
taries and allies, whieh w as chiefly of a feudal complexion, 
by the union* of all those hiu;;di)ms and ]u-incipahlie>. he 
tw'oen tlu* (ith ami Uth detireos of N. latitude, and hi'tween 
the llh de}n*ei? <»f loni^itude w(?st friun the meridian of Lon- 
don, and the river Volta. The auxiliary kingdom of IJaiina 
was the right arm Ashanti’e in those day.s, and still 
The empire of Ashante»\ however, was still sejrarated from 
the coast by a tract of h)rly or fifj\ miles in brea«lth, eccii- 
pied by the perfectly independent statcM nf Aowiii, Ama 
naha, .Vhanta, Wns^a, Fantee, liikrati, Aipiapini, Acpiiiiinho, 
&e. Akim alone had drawn upon itself the reseiitmenl of 
Sai Tooto h) its mterrerence on the side of the Dlnkirans, 
and had Ihmmi coinptdled to avert the coii'.eipiences by ci'r- 
tain suhmissioMs and other sacrifices, Tt w as while engagi'd 
in quelling a revolt of this ])>)w er that Sai Tooto was killed, 
aloiur with ntanv of Ihs principal nohilit\, m the \ear l/.tl. 

He was siicciMMb'd by his brother Sai A poke, in the 
course of who>e reign both .\kim and As-.iM were entirely 
reduced, and along with Cianian, lhaironiy, ami Vobati, 
incoiporatcd as integral jiarts of the empire. After sup- 
pre-Ssiiig a fonnidahlo ndjollion whieh suddenly arosi' in the 
iieart of his kingdom, this so\creign dieil in 17!J. His 
sucecs.sor was Sat Akwasy, who al'ler a reign made memor- 
able by a mo.«>t <l:saslrous campaign with the powerful 
neighhouriiig slate of Dahomey, lost liis life in I 7 *r2, from a 
wound winch he received in a war w ilh Hanna. His r.ephew, 
Sai Kodjoh, then mounted tlu* throne, and ri'igned till 17.^1. 
During bis tiiiic, a rdiellion of sc\i r.il of the recently sub- 
jugated pro\inces broughl the empire to tlu* brink of dis- 
sohilion ; but it was cn eutuiilly fjuelled, ami the influence, 
if lud the actual dominion, of Ashantee, e\eu extended 
towards the south west, or in the direction of what is calhid 
the I\ory Coast. The rc'ign of the next prim e, Sai t^iia 
mina, was iislu*n‘d in by a revidt of As^in. Akim, a;ul 
Arjuapim, which was, howevt*!*, soon suppressed. Hut afic'r 
some M*a!*';, the leading Ashant«'i‘ <‘hiefs c^unhinctl and de- 
posed their sovereign, who had remleretl liiuisflf obnoxious 
b\ a scarcely conci*:iled ]>ri’fer(‘nce for tlu* Mosleai creed, 
which it was IjelicNcil be wisheil to establish as tlu* nalioiial 
religon. d'his event took ]dace in I7t>7. d’h * orolber of 
the <leposed king was rlc\ ated to the vacant thiM’u.*, under 
the title of Sai Apokotlu* Si*cond. He reigmvl till the Acar 
IS(Mi, wliiMi he was siUftMibd by his brother, S::i 'Foolo 
(.^uaniiua, then ;ibo\ of r-.eM‘»neen of agt', the same 1)\ 

whotn Ihe throne was still lilled when Mr. Ijowilich ami Mr. 
T>npui^ ut’n* in the count r\. 

With Ihe exrej)tion, perhaps, of that of Sai d\»oto the 
Hreat, the reign of Sai Quamiiia has heen by far Ihe mo-t. 
jnqi ’rtaiil in the amuils nf Ashantee. <.)n1\ a few months 
aftiT his acci'S^i.iii, the young king gave jUMof of his niilitarv 
talents, h) coiuliicling a (■ampaigii against the united forc(*s 
<l'(diofau and Cihohago, and defeating tlu ni in a<l^'^•i-i^o 
battle, in winch, it is said, they lost not b*ss tlian lOO.Otio 
men ill kilb’d and prisoners. Hut ibis must surely be ari 
exaggeration. A c«iiisiderabh* accoroion of teriilor\, and a 
period of lram|uillity which lasted for fi\e years, followed 
this success. The circinnstaiiees out of which new ho.stili- 
tics arose, eventually led also to the iiilen-ourse betw'ceii 
Ashantee and Kiigland, which forms to ns the most inte- 
resting part of the liistory of Hint African nation. 

Itw.is in 1S(I7, that an .\shanlee army first reached Ihe 
coast where tlu* European forts are. Down to this time, 
fioivi the uu'utioii ot the .\shaulf(*s h\ Ibisiiian early ill 
tlu.* preceding C'*ntnry, they do not appear to hii\e he»*n 
xi-iti'd by auv )n-rson trem Knn>pe, and their ver) name had 
become iilmo-t lorgottcn. Mr. Mereilith, who was then 
secoml ofliccr in the Ku-li ii fort at Annauiahoe, has, in 
his .,4 rro////^ f\f th^ (inhl rv . given an ample detail of 
llw* c^CIlt.s w iiich iiit roduci'd them to t:.«! a* nnaintanee 


of our countrymen, and corrections or explanations of 
sonic points in his narrative iniij he found in the work of 
Mr. T3upnis, pp. 250 201. The lepo.so from warlike ope- 
rations which Ashantee had enjo><'d from ISOI, w'as broken 
in i80(i by a revolt of t wo of the triluitary ]>rinces of Assin, 
who were joineil by the Fantees. a nation occupying Hu* 
tract along the const on which the forts of (’ape (’oust 
Castle ami Annaninhoe arc situated. Tlie Fanleo'^ seem to 
ha\e felt that their iiidependcc.co was cndangcicil t,y 
the growing power of the Ashai.lei's; and tlieia* i*, souic 
reason to suspect that the Kngh.s'i authorities, ill inf. .uu d 
of tlie relative >trength and niilita . y skill of tlu* two parii,.«s, 
encouraged a revolution, by which ihcy luqu'd to pievciit tlie 
further i*ncroachnu*nls of the Asb inte<-s. Hut tlu- F.inU-t-,, 
though able to bring a numerous <i ui\ of fighting men into 
the field, were no iiial(di for the A liiiiitecM iMlheriii bi avt i v 
or in the art of w ar. They w».*re lieaten by their «-m inN iii 
ever\ encounter, .iiul in May 1 807. tlu* king of Asli.iiiu* • iuid 
established himself and hi.‘» army it Ahrah, nut nuire ilian 
lifltM*!! or lw(*nly miles IVum the .. 11 e > 01)11 after at Ijicl.ud 

and made himself ma*%l!': 'dlu* Dnti h stations of ( ^ rinaiitim*. 
and Fort .Amsterdam. 1 1 w as no* thought prudent by Mr. 
White, tlie go\ eriior of A Muama- oe, tc) dc'^patch ii (lag of 
truce to the negro monarch, w ith i lefpu'st to be infuriiUMl 
what object he had in \ iew' in e-’ming to the coast. Sai 
Quamina, who, Mr, Diqmis says, was iully jiersiiadcd that 
this proceeding was merel) an e.xpcdieiil (o gain lime, and 
besides, was quite aware of the eiicouragi*iueut and pm 
mises of as'.istaiue which his eiirmies had receneil truiii 
the English authoiiti(*s, n*turiied the haughty aiiswi r, that 
the goveriuu* should he told what his di’^igiis wi r«; when he 
should send him twi*nty barrels of powder and a hundred 
mu'^ket>. In another wet*k, Aga, a town within a mile uf 
Annaiiiahoe, fell info the liaiuLs of tlu* invaders. On the 
l.’)th of .June, Hie people of .Xiuiamahot* W(*nt out in great 
force to attack tlu* eiu'iny, and Ihe result was, the retreat of 
(lie lattt.T, hut ill exedleiit ordiw, after a .>hort contest. Hut 
on tlu^ folb)wiiig ilay tlu* eiuuny advanced upon the town, 
and Soon carried every thing liefore them. IMr. Dupiii.s 
states, on the information of the king himsidf, that it was 
I no part of his plan to allaek tlu* ea^.lle that lu* made 
' no aitcmpt up 'll that building till the giMi> bail been turiieil 
I again.. I him, and Huil even tlieii he did not wisli to carry 
! m itier-j ti* cxtreinilv agaii:*'! the w lutes. That tl.e J'.nghsh, 

! IVoiii the first, took tin* part « f the tow’iispcojib*, not only 
j roi'i'ivlng the oltl men, women, ami iliiltlren within the fat, 

I hilt emplo\iiig all Its force to repel the assailants, i> ae- 
I know le l_;ed oil all liJinds. Indi*i d, in the .-.late to w hich 
I Hongs IkuI by this time been brought, tlu*> could not have 
j acl(‘l otherwise. Tlu* result, however, pro\ed most disas 
I Irons both to the Fantees and their European prolecturs. 

I The eonl 'st lasl(*d from eleven in the nioming till six in 
i the al'iernof'ii, and in that time it is cfunputed by Mr. Me- 
i rodith til. it fully SOUd of the iiiliabilants id’ Aniiaiuahoe 
j ])L*ri’-hed. .About 2ii(i(l more e.-eap(*d by (light. Of Iho 
j l.j.OOO Mini-,, of wlii( h the ]»opuUilioii of the place had con- 
j sidled, only ahmi! .'i* DO ivtiiaim’d at. tlu* cb’S<* of tlu? attack, 

I ineduding ai«out giUD women, children, and old men, who 
j had found refuge w ithin the Engli-h fort. Even of these, 

, many lia«l bemi di."^! roved by the shot which fell among 
j them in the ()j)t*n eourl where they wm-e jilaced. Tlu* gar- 
1 risen il *elf sulVeied .scM-rely, and was reduced to the utmost 
I extremity. It consisted oiil\ of the governor, Mr. Meroilitli, 

I tlin*(* other olficers, four (Vei; niul.itine;^, ami twmily other 
I men of all de.seriplions. Two mm lia\uig ht*eii killed, and 
the goM'nior, an ollicer, and four otlu*rs of the nieii, having 
he(‘ii v.'onncliMl early in the eoiilcst, tlie lorcc that <oiild bt? 

I d(‘penfle<l upon was, about noon, leduet'd to eight iiulivi 
duals, inelmling officers. Hut about .six o’clock the enemy 
retired, ami next day no attempt was made b> renow^ the 
attack. Its renewal, acei.rdiiig to Air. Diipui.s, wa.s only 
pre\(*nled b\ Ihe arriv.il in the Ashantee camp of a flag 
of truce from Cioveriior AVhilo. This intimation of a 
wish f\>r the ceS'-alioii of hostilities was reiteived with tlio 
w armest Welcome, both by the negro monarch and his sol- 
diery. That circurnstanee, wliich is stated by Mr, Meredith 
as well as by Mr. Dii)Miis, is of consiilerahlo iniporlanee in 
etiabliug us to form a judgment as to the original dUpoidtiou 
of the Ashantee king towards the whiles. Tlu?>e negociu- 
lions produced two aniicahh; interviews betwvc*n Sai (^im- 
mimi ami (.'idoncl Torramie, the gimurior of Chipe Coast 
Castle, in whieh every thing was speedily arranged, and 
the invading army took its departure from the coast on tbo 
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1st of July, ‘Tlio treaty of peace,* Mr. Dupuis asserts, 

‘ was a fiM mal and a solemn acUnowlodfirnient on the part 
of the ernor, — that, hy rif^ht uf eoiKjiicst, Kanteo, includ- 

ing^ Cape Coast and every other ttn\n in tlie nei^hhour- 
hood, bel' n^ed exclusively to the empire of Ashantee, with 
the resei*'. ition of a judicial autI:orilv to tlie ( African ) Coni- 
])any over such towns as stood in tlio \icinity of any of ilic ! 
castles.* It is further alleged, that another dein.ind of the | 
kin;; s w.> s so far aceedt'd to, that some of the inhahitants of 
Anna ina'.oe, who had availed tIuMuseh es of the ]»ro(e( i ion of 
the fori, \M»re j:i\en up to ho sohl into slavery. It is certain 
that th'‘ iwo Asr,iii piincTs, whn'-f» iiiMu rtM lit)!! hcul occa- 
sioned IIj • war, were, tlu* day before his first inli‘rvi(?w with 
the l^in^^ ordered by Colonel Torraiiin*. to bi* seized and sent | 
as a pro| tiatory present to tile vif-tor, whose? frieiiddiip lie , 
was now () anxious t«> seelin'. One ol* Ihem made his es- i 
cajK', hilt tlie otliiT Was se<*nred. IVlr. ATeredilh is silent as ' 
t > his fat •, presuinin«^, prohahly, that no reader could eiiliu* ' 
f.u'ii aii> doubt about it. Mr. Dupui?. states that he was , 
sin-rilieed after havinj^; been biil)ji'eied to the. most eriiol ' 
tortures, aiul that, his head is at this day the di*eoralion of j 
the kinu s death horn. i 

As m i^ht have been oxpi'cted, tlu* Ashantee monareli : 
did nut 1 ail to avail himself, on .suhso([uent occasions, of the ; 
road to the eoa.st which he had thus opened hv liis sword. 
He rej)e.ile<lly returned to intliet further cliastiseimoit on 
the Fantoes, restless under their n(?w )oke, and eonslaudy 
atteniphn^jf to (?sade the*paym<*nt of the tribute. Whetber 
they Wore cneonrajp'd or not by the Kio^lish authorilio, in 
these attempts may be matter of doubt. T5nl in Islb tin? 
Kn,<;lish aixain drew upon tlicmsehes the resenlment of tlie 
imaderlo iiitiTferini»‘ lor the ])roteetioii of tlu* Fanti*e.i ; and , 
the Fori of Cape Coast (.'asth' was in eonseiiiu'iief* ;nih- 
jeeted t » a lull”’ and distres:-.in!^ hloekade. Tlie hosij'Uers i 
Wen? onlv at la*'f induced tci withdraw' lh(*ir foreei by lii-enil 
presents. Tlu* uovernor had to p:»>, in la«'t, a larui- , 
sum in jO'M, which was •■laiined as llu* arri'.irs of tiiluile 
due fpuu the Fanti'cs. This led to an atteiujpl the fol- 
lowing year, on ill-* part of tlu* Afric’an Compaii), l i esta- 
blish amieahle rel ihous With the powerful luonareli of the , 
Ashan((*('S. An embassy proeet*fU*d to Cno!nas--ie, tlu' 
capital oi Ashanlee, under tlie eomhiel of Mr. .Janu's, tlu* 
onior of tlie fort of Acem. as^i^terl by Mes«.rs. llowdieh 
and Hutchison, \vril(*rs, and ^Mr. T«*.l]ie, an assistant sur- : 
tJ:(?on, ill Ihe i'm|doym<'nt of tlie company, it is this mission 
of w liic‘li Mr. llowilieli has written an account. 'I*lie party 
left Cape Coast Castk' on tlu* 'J-d of A lu ll, and reaidi'-d 
Coomassie on tiu' lUtli o{' tlu* 1 I) 11 owiiil^ month. 'J'beir , 
reception W'a.s in Ihe hi;;hesl d -irree favourable: altb<'u; 4 [b 
it was e\iilent from the first, that they w’ouM have a 
\ory formidahU* o]’ipe,',iiioii li) I'lieomitir iVum tl.e Mtjivrs 
who w tM’e e^dabli-.lu*d in tlu* eitv, and vrbo-j* (ibiet t nain 
rallv' was to retain that in ui 'p »ly of ibe eomon-nx* i-f 
the country wdii<*b tlu'V had till now euj lyed. .\ i m.i.* (.f 
tlu'ii* first interviews, however, the re eiilmenl of ib** knm 
was smldcnlv exi*iled by ?ionu.“thin*.i; that p i--'.d, wliitdi U-d 
him to infer that hi-^ diunity aiul riuhU’ul ehii.ii^ ti tlie 
sovereii^iitv of tlu* Faiitiv terrilorv Inul not lie.oi - mlicieiitly 
respected by llu* bbinb-^h i>overirT-i!i-(d'ief <ni a i‘.?ri u-alar 
oeeasion. In ineeliiio this imexpeeli'd oiilbie ik. il wa-N e n- 
ceived liy the otlier lueiuhers ofllu* mi‘‘si<iu that Mr. .kiu es 
di«l lilt evince tlu* inlelliiieiiet* or disenUiou v, b’.eii iniLjlil 
have lH'(*n exjieeted from him in the eireum->l aiice^ ; and 
Mr. Bowdieh, on the in-tanl, reported to the exlraonliuavy 
‘'!(*p of super -edinii his chief, and l. kin 4 the C'-n luel of the 
luissitui on himself. -p(*(‘''ii whieb lie made api»e i^'d the 
kiim s aim*'!’ for the monu*u!. l!is re]'a esi*iil ii koi- 
seconded bv his two c»»liea'jues. mdueiMl the ‘:u\eriior of 
(’aju* Coast Casib* to onler TNlr. .J.imes h »me, and I > leavi* 
in his hands the futiin? maiia'.^cmcii 1 of tlie ne ^ueunioiK , 
Oil tlie rtb of Si’pfeinher, aeeo! diiml v , a deliriitiv e 1 i‘*'aty 
waiv at last sij;ne:l by jMr. !lo\vdic)i. ‘in the name of tl»e 
governor and council at Cape (*oa-t Castle, and f.ii hehalfnf . 
the Hnli.sh (iovernment* on tie* one part, and, accordin'.^ to 
his aei'-iiiiil, by both Sai Tooto Ouamina, kin;," of .\-!iaiilee, j 
and Hoitinnoe yuama, kin;^ of l3w ibin audits depeiulencit's, , 
on the other. Hu-t ^Ir. Dupuis a'-'^ures us t.bat there is ■ 
no such personage as tlu* last lueiitioned Dw al)in, er more 
pi'o|iorl\ .Juabin, bein*^ merely a town in tlu* vu irr.ty of 
(.hiomassie, the e'lveriior of wbleii never enjoyed lie* liib* 
ofkimx. \V hen, on Mr. llowtbeb’s antlmiitv, b.e happemd 

to mention tlu? kiin^ of Dwahiii, tlie Ashantee munaiadi | 
htuird him with tho utmost aslonishnionl. He asserts tliat j 


the "overnnr of .Tuahin sitrned the treaty men'ly as an 
attestin'^ wiliic.'-s. On the otht‘r liand, in the translation of 
the doriunenl |iiv(*n by Mr. 11 iWflieii, the two kin;;s are men- 
tioned toe»*tlu‘r in every paraurraph. Mr. Dupuis publishes 
another vi*rsioh, made iVom tlu* oii;:inal in his own pusses- 
.sion, in wliieli the jiarty eont rac'tiii'^ vvilli tlu* repn*seiilativi* 
of tin* C.'ompany, appears to he tlirvumlioiit only the kin;^ of 
Ashantee. 'J'he principal articles of the a'iri’iuneiit wc*re, 
that there should be perpetual peace betwei'ii the Hriti'^b and 
ibo Asbanteos, arul aisn between the hill(*r and all African 
nations resuliie." uiuUr tlu* ]»ruteetion of the ('(•nipaiiy's 
forts; that neillM’i* parly sboubl be e(ui-ideied to have any 
claim ujion the other : that <*ompl:iint of any injuries sns- 
tanu'd should be in;ub? by the km}^ of Ashantee, in tho 
fii'^t in^tane**, to the ;^t»v ernor of Capo ( ( 'aslle ; that 
a Ihitisb ollieer slumld be permittid to reside ooii'^taiitly at 
llu* I'apilal of Asbaiilei.*, the kin;; eim.-miniV to do evi'ry 
llnii'^ in his pnwa r to pnunole a iMMumeii ial inlercourst! 
betW4en bis subjects and the Kn^rh'^h set lleliu'nls ; aiul 
finally, that eertam of llu* kin;r's ( Inldreii sluuild he eom- 
milled to the l are of the ;roveriuu- in-ehief for e<liu*alion at 
('ape Coast Ca^tb*. A lew days after llu* si;^nin;j of this 
treaty, ]Mr. llowdieh and Mr. d'ecUie set out nu llu*ir rt'liirn 
to Cape Coast ('astle, aiul ]Mr. llnbhi^'iii remained at 
CtxMnassie as rC'^idmil repre*-entativ4* of the Company. 

In the end of ISlK, or the h('u.iiinin‘r <*f the r ibovin;^ 
vear, Mr. Hutthiseii was rec*alb*d by Mr. Smiib, the txo- 
veiiior of Ca])i* C'oa'^t ('a-lle, to fill an 4iliieo in llr-t 
fort. 13ut in the meantime Mr. Je-eph Dupei-; bad re- 
I'cived fnuu hi.-^ Maji*st_\ the. appiiinliiient 4»l' emi'-.nl at 
(.'«»onias'-it*, and ha»l alreadv rt'aebc’d the Atiu an ‘ata t ^.w 
hi.', w ay to that e:>|!i<al. On arriving at ( 'api* C' li'-I Ca.'^tlo 
he Ibund the mpis l of AlViean polilii*-; alt >«u tlfi* ddlrrent 
froinwliat lu* had hi'cn led to ( Xiieet. 'I’he kinj' I'f A •'hai»t(*c 
had set out foi an <*\pi'dition to juit down ^"jne r< ">• tanee 
to his autluu'ily in (bno'.ni ; and li e ri"ult i I tiu* e.imi»aieri 
was the iius'i-piTation 4>f lhal liibut.ny state a^ one of llu? 
piiwi.ues 4il' tlu* emjiin*. t lie* e M.iniei.ei ju <»t* the 
war the mus'i.‘''S (d the .Xslianteo'^ wa--. hv maov en:'.- ulered 
va-rv <louhtful ; aiul rep. .rl ^ weia* even hroiuihi I.» llu? eoa-t 
tlial tlu? kine armv ]?:*d smt:*ined a (h-tiat. Mr. 

Du]!!!!" slates that ihi.s delii -ive mli llieeiif e was eaeeily 
li'teiu’il to, holh hy the l*:mlees and ll e aulhoritit-s at the 
Fiiclisli forts, who wi'i’e ca::er to s’hal.e .di‘ lla* .\shant4-e 
\oke. I'lie inliahil'inl 4*f the lev.-n (d‘ ( ap * ( '- t ( 'astb? 
cM'n ])roe(’e(lei| f.» I tiu-ir "i lll' rjieiit by tiu* en-eti ai of 

a w all, eei'taml V with tif i ■ umiv aru-e { f t be Fiil' I i^h, if not 
will) tlu ir (lir<‘<‘l «. iieouiM'iem. n: aiul - -i-.! I’u e. lien 
flu* kine- «*f A^'liant. e beaid <t the-r p'l '--a diiu/s, lu* im- 
iiU''liatelv iravt* oiviers thai all intenoui'..- -luiiild lie f-iis- 
]»eiub‘d belv’o en l.iv, snbjei'ts and, tl. • r.md'. li. Mi-anwhile 
tlu* ae.'nt-. of ti'.e C.imp oiv pot ev ov o'.-l . in the way of 
Mr. Dupuis pna -'t 1 in 1 |.> Ci>on a -i • an.l ; iriiy Iromlhe.M? 
(b liieult u*' . and iiartly iVem la pe.in d aUiu k'. of iJliie‘*s, he, 
wa-, fletained for moie than a vear at ( ape (.’t a-d ('a.'lle. 
.At b'n.;tli, liowi v-. r, iieLiin iat ions havoi'd I • en peiied hy 
tlu* arii'.al at lb'* p'ut . fa m'i--a n I'loui tiu* bu. ■ 1 f .\v!.aii- 
tee dehiandiiny e\|,lana!ion lii I ' ; 1 :-lh li -n, b.- -i f Mit fn* 
(*i>oma''- !e on tin* 0|bo|'|’\*^ : i: I’. v, a' d r* aeiied that 

<*ajiU‘al 0*1 Ibe J' t il ef tlu* m.e nu«i!: II. 'f’l e 1 .. \f d ly be 
w •i'- a'lnnlte'l to an ar lu n-e id liu* ],! ij, nu I wiSi tlu? 

lOf-t j^iMcioiU' I’l'eejd ion. T i i‘ 1 1 e In-tei \ -I ! lie lu .'o.ej.ii ii ms 
wineli followed we mu 1 lebr to ine an f. mil jmbli-lied liy 
Mr. Dopin'.. A ilelinit r. e h ea I \ w.i-af b: t .M.-ned mi llu? 
‘J .’.l of ''lareli, bv wbieli tlu* kiio.:’ of .\ liant' e i n .0 d ibal 
be would, with all liM pov.r ami 1 n I! lu-iice, -opp.)il, aifl, 
aiu! pi' dert. the Urili"-!! ml' it d- in ‘h it v- mntrv ; and 
woidd, on .dl oeea-ioii-., nina h In-, arii 1 - !<* an} p.nt (d'tho 
<onntry where tie iiiten t > 1 f ( .'r.-at lb it am im;;lit nujuin* 
their a"* I'-taiU'e. lit* :d‘o ii hiajiii'-lu <1 tin* claims he had 
in'ub.' i!)'on the jutviTnor id’ ( '.ipi* ('oa."! ( U'.lle, for com])on-- 
saliiiU on aev*"imt of tiu* alle'^ed violation of ti e liunier 
treat V : and a;.!reed loan o’.livum of all diHereiiees ludh with 
ll.e authorities tl.'-re. and with all In- llritannie iMaj(*slN*s 
ollu'r svih)« ef ’^riie <*on .iiI, on the other hand, aelinjr i^ 
th'* nanu- of t'ne Ibitlsh o*Vi*rnmen1, aekiU)vvledo;t?d tlu? 
ri'jhi of his Maje- ty to the 'ovei'i'i'jnl V ofllu* l'b?iitc*e terri- 
t a \ ; on t lu* <•'; pi\-^ «*ond;luiii, however, that the nutivi*.s 
re-ulin ; under hiil h p: teiUu n w«re to he amenahle, for 
any : ■‘1 '•!’ loo-.u* -um w il h w hudi t lu v mi,;,hl h'? ehai'ji d, to 
llu* Ibit'^.h antliorilM -oiilv. .\ !u..ther imp irtant siipib.ii -n 
was. I’i.at t’u path or r tad !)(*» «* eon (.'ape Coa- I and .i-banleii 
fl’.nobl he kept enu^ I mtl\ well eleavi’d : tin* OU.e ludl I'V iluj 
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English, the other hy the Ashantcos. Finally, the king of coast, was the river Assinoe; hut in the inteiior, the pro- 
Ashantee \\iis m ido tfi acknowledge, not only that he had vince of Gnman lies in great part beyond even the western- 
hirai^elf taken his sacivd oath nf allcgiiinco and ndelily to nuisthninch of that river, thorn known under thn name of 
the Crown of Hivat lh*ilain, hut that all his principal cap- the llaia. To the north and north-east of Gama n are the 
tains and r niiisellois had done the same. It can hardly Maiiding tribes, and the independent Moslem slates of 
he siipp »si d that the full import of this declaration, accord- Kong and Enkusy. 

ing lo European notions, can have been understood hy the IJolh Howdich and Dupuis have given a mass of details 
ru'Uio sovereign ; and it would have hc’cn hotter, if so empty respecting the internal geography of the kingdom, upon 
an jicknowh'dgnMMit had formed no part of the treaty. many of whiith, however, very little dependcriro can he 

When Mr. Dupuis soon after returned to Coast ])la(‘ed. Indeed, Dupuis has enumerati'd a ninltitmle of 

Cattle, accompanied \>y .several Ashatitee cliicfs, depuleil errors, some of them of the nio.^ t serious inagnitinle, into 
hv tlieir sovereign as his ;iiuba^*siidi.a*s to tlui king of Knulaud, which his pvedocessov had fallen. Tlie greater part ol’ the 
he found that the authorilies there refused altogether to infonnation eo!le<‘ted hy Dnpuis himself, again, was derivi d 
accede to the termsof ibis treaty. They rested theirohjee- merely thnn the reports of prisons with ^\h^»m he eonversed, 
lions on the old ground, that the so\eri*ign( \ of Eaiilec did uhose statements, w here (hdeetive. In* palehed up in the 
not belong of right, an thin treaty iiui>lied lliat it did, to Hit* liest way he ctnild li\ hypothosin .uni eonjeciure. 
king of A?»hantoe. In this vievi they weit* sii]. ported liy Sir 'ilia eni]Mi*e of A'^hanlec, Dnpui-; '^a\s, was pfipularh 
(icorge Collier, who liaj'p.’netl to be there in the 'i’artar n ekoiied to be inadt* ii;> of no fewer than fori)-se\en dif- 
nian of-war, and wlio ivlii-ed to convey the ainba^'^adors fcreiil ^ta1l*^, and this was hi'fore the annexaiion t»f the 
to KngUiad. The liist re. uU of lliis conduct was, the kir.gtiom id' (lanian. Tin* chief of these have 1m % n nn n- 
gradiial withdrawal of (lie A.*'hantee merchants and trader.-* j tioiied in llie preceding hi -tei ii-al skett'h. Aeeording to tin* 
fiMin all dealings with tin* M*r\Mnt:i of the Com}'any. Al- : map of Mr. Diipuis, the following are tin* maulunt* pro 
though a hod V of AHiantee Ihrce'*, howt*ver, had taken ami vince-*, in the order in v\ Inch lliev are plaeed In in we*. I to 
retained pos»essi(»n of the town of Cape, Coast, they continued ca.’*t : — Ainanaha, Ahanta, rantee, Inkraii, .Vnnapiin, and 
to refrain from any actual hitstilitie-*. Meanwhile, in the hi*- ‘ Adain])y. To the north of .Vlianta "I’ol'al, and to ihe 
ginning of the y(*ar Ib'Jl, the forK which lunl belonged to the n-rth of that Wonsan. Farther in Ihe interior are, Dinkira, 
African Chnnpany were taken hv i!u* Ihigli-h g«>vernnient Akioi, and Aiiiiamho. Still heyoml ^he^e are, Ashaniee 
into its own hands, ami saim after. Sir Charles McCarthy Ihoper, and l^nalum: tlieii Alassy and AUevali; llu'ii 
was appointed governor iii-ihief of all the ihiti'*h setlli;- | ^Xjdrali; 'hen C.'oraiisah and Ijoiiroiiiv : tlieii Takima and 
nients on tlie western of Africa, from the river (lainhia ■ ^■ulIati. To the north ufthesi* is placed tlie kingdom ol Hanna, 

to the river \’olta imhi-ive. When the new gov ei nor w hi Ii indepemlent, although uMialiy in close aliiaiice 
landed at Cape C’oast ( 'asth*. in tin* early part of 1 sgj, he | w ith A-.hante(‘. Eeyond IJanna aie the i\Io*-h'm states vif 

found that fort clo-odv bhi.-kad-ed hs a strong .Ashanteo i (ih.'fan and (iliobago, said to liavi* li(*eii ^ltodlll■d 1)V llio 

force. After a few months Sir Cluirh*'* began lt> orga . lau* king Sai (huimiiui. Ghohago extend.-^ a eon, idcrahle 
nizo hands of the Fantet s into a sore of militia, ami to rh-iance tuwaids tin* noith-easl. Finaliv , to the v. e^t of all 
form alliaiici*-* with various lrii)es of that nation, an I v»i‘ ihe ahovementioiied provinces is the kingdom of (iamaii, as 
othi'i-s established along the emi.sl. 'I’hi* hulk of tin* p )pn j alre.uly slalefl, vvilli its provinces of Poiiiii, S.ifny. Showy, 

1 iiioii of the dl.strici, Imwi’vcr, Mr. Dupuis a-serts, remaiiicil ' Nnmali, and Aowin, as they jiUirtitMl one anutlier from north 

fteady in their alh glance to the king of ^Vsiuinlee. ^ lo south. 

.Sai (^iiamina appears to have died in the summer of. 'flie outline of the coast oppo-ite h) Asliantce will be 
1 *<*J !. IFm succi* -r-or cmumonci'd his reign hy a (li.-^linci | iviuro appropvi tb Iv ilescTila'd und 'r it-* common appcHali«»n, 
proclamation of war again-t the Kngh>h, whom he accu-ed | i!u* (oh.d (Jo vsr. Its g<*i*;‘i;d ihieciion ihun ea-l to wf“U, 
<»f the inlVaciion of irfaties, treaelu-iv , cruell v , ^^c. S.ion although from Cape 'riui*i* ihdnt.s in long, '.i'" ■iu' AV., it 
•after, a negro in the •-erMce Jifthe LMrrison was seized hy the j trends on both .sides considerablv toward,', the north. '1 he 
Ash.-nitees and [mt t > tie. it h. It ua- now resolved hy tin* i clii:.*f rivers which fall into this part of the (Jidf of (fUiiiea, 
English m> 1 aiger ilil.;v active hoaihlies. ^’lle first, mt.* the Ahdla, or Aswada, file r’oinse of which, for nearly 
opciatioiis, ctmdm'ted liv ( 'aplain l.aing, wort: crownetl with i ‘..’(JU miles helorc it reaches tlie sea, is almost due s.iiith; 
su ‘cess. In .\iigns!, the Ashantee.s wt're completely de- ‘ hut the principal branch appears to rise from a iiioun- 
leate l at As-.ecuma, in the I'antiM* ternt' i*v , hy a ibrct*, ^ laimms tract considerably lo tin* westward: — lln* Fraa, or 
i* ';npo,od partly »)f F.iiropeans, ami parllv ofualivi* soldiers, ■ Chainah, one branch of vvliich (Ihe Iloosempra) Hows from 
commanded hy this otllcer. Ihicuuraged proh.ihly hy this j the east, w hile a not her passes ni*ar Coomassie, the cjipilal, 
vict'M v, in tin* liegiiniiiig «d’ the ft. Mowing year. Sir (.'harles ;iml here receiving tjie loriiier, deseemls hy a course almost 
^.Cfh’.rl V.v had the li*nu*rity to advance into tin* intiTU>r at due south to Ihe sea, w hieh it reaeln s about g ' 1 U' \V. long., 
the liead of a small Itorlv of troops, having previou.-.ly forming tin; boiiiidarv lu*t ween the F.intieandAhaiilaler- 
<li\ i(h d his 4‘iitire force int*» four s(*t)ar ite divisions. He was riturics : the Ancohn* (or Kni dc Cohre, that is, in Por- 
lill.ickcd 4)11 the gut of .laimarv, near the river l^ra or luguese, the Serpentine River), 4)n the w est side of Aliimta ; 
Praa, by the t*ncmy, vvlm-e numbers are said to have and finally, lln^ Assince, Ibnneil 4if the united wateis of 
amounted to 1 1>, 000 men. Tin* result was a total didcat of 1 the Tamhi and the JIara, which join about J (/ N. hit. 
the liaiidl'ul oftiiHips under the govern4)r s immediate com- j Tin* hilly portion of tin* i-ountry is in the east and iiorrli-cast, 
inaiid. Sir Cluirh's himself w as woumlcfl and taken pri- i in the provinces or slates of Af|Uiiinin, Akim, Aqiiaiidjo, 
soncr, and, with the (*\cepli4>n 4)f two, all the olUcers wlm j amlAkeyali; but there arc no mountains of any consideriiblo 
were with him, were eilln'i* killed rn* caidurci!. This dis- | height. 

fistroiis cMconnti'r, lio\v4*ver. di*! not terminate? tin? war. II j The greater jiart of the comilrv frotii tlie sea coast, a.s far 
continued for nearly three vears, though with long intervals j as fiflv or sixty miles to the north of (Jooniassie, is still a 
(*f 4 *eS''iiti 4 .«n from h(’>-tiliti4*s’; andwasonlv hmught tt) a <do .e j thick forest, through which lrav(*Uing is impossibh*, except 
bv a severe action fought m'ar Acc-ra, oii tin* nh 4)f August, I along tin* patlis 4U* roads which have been conducted wiih 
|.S'2 i. in which tin; A^hai.tces were cniupletely defeated. • great labour in ditt'creiit <lii«’clions from Ihe capital. The 
Soon nfier this, Hie king siibmilt4rd to pay tint) ounces of cil y of (.'ooniassie, a<-eoidiiig lo Hu; re^-koiiing of Mr. Du- 
P'dd, and l 4 i semi one 4)f h'^ scuis and a implu'W lo be eflu- *. puis, stands nearly in ti^" al' N. lat., and in 2' IG' \\h long, 
oated at tlu;(‘astle, as tin; C4»ii liiions of a pcime. | fn iu (in‘i*nwich. Mr. llowdicli lias givcm both a plan and 

Hv these eV 4 *nls. the Aslianti‘es may be eoi)sidt*red to have ! a long d(*scription of this harliarian metropolis. It is built, 
b<?eii driven fr<mi the tract td’ (‘oniiliy imnn d'.ately adjacent ' he sa>s, upon tin? side of a large rocky hill of in)ii-.sloiu*, and 
to lilt? sea; but if lliey have retained their eomiuests in ; i.-, coiiipi4’t4*ly sniTOunded hy a luilf-slagnant stieuin, or rather 
other dirt‘clions, the empire must still In* of considerable marsh, vaiviiig fi*4)iu .'lO to 100 yards in breadth. The 
e\! 4 mt. According t-.i the map piihlislied by Mr. Dupuis, it town is an oblong, ncarU four miles in circuit, without iiiclii' 
app 4 -jr-t to stretch, including rJaman. from cdnail our fii-'t ding a suburb or back town, half a mile distant. Of the 
meridian to nearly the .Mb di'gri'o 4if W4*st loiigiliuh*, or 4.n4.*r ]uiucipal sln ets, four ari; each lialf a mile lung, and from 
a rang 4 * 4»r 4 (>untry not much >bort ijf.nn) mde.'i in lcin?lli. jO to 100 var4ls wide. But the streets arc inerely ranges 
Its extent from south to imrili, w hen it iv^u-lied the sea in of llehls, iiordered with rows of houses. The houses are 
the former din-ction, mu*'l have been at least as great. s.iid to hi* built in straight liiu*s, and the open spaces between 

The st.ite next lo AHi«ir.4*e t>n Hu* 4 a-*t ir, that of Da- the iwoimws have *?ach a iiaiiu*. The palaee stands in a 
homey, from wlii4li it is sepai:it4;il h) the liver Volta, other- long and wide stri-cl which runs through Iho centre of tho 
wise named tlu3 Aswiula. Its western boundary on tho town, and m inclubcd by a high wall, The number of 
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Btrcels in oil, aft veckoncd hy Mr. Bowdich. was twenty- 
sovon. The population of the h)\vn \vj>s ostiniafotl by the 
Ashuntees thein«olves at upwards of 100,000 ; but this is 
most probably an oxati!;<^erati'»n. 

Besides the eij^ht j 2 ;reat roads, which, nrcorrlin" to Dupuis, 
lead from t’oemassie, there are numerous minor roads, 
although most of them are merely narnuv foot*piiths, 
and are often quite impassable. Most of the towns and 
vilhifiros are on the line of some of the nivat roads. The 
inland tracts are f^reiUly superior to those tiiai lead down 
to the coast, an advautafi^e whi<di they owe both to the 
lontrertime they have been in use, and to the nature of the 
country throujih which they are cut. From heyoiid Ceo- 
nuissie down to the coast, a.'* has bet?ri already ob.-or\cd, tin? 
soil is thickly covered «Mthcr with lofty trees, or with 
bnisliwoorl and trets intermixed; hut many (d‘ the ])a.’ls 
travei‘S(?d by the ;^reat roads in the uppeu* countiy are ot»i ii 
plains. 

It would he (piile idle to attempt to form any cstimab' of 
the munbors of the Asbaiilee populatiim. Of the military 
force ol’ the state, tho most motk'rate account whicli Mr. 
Bowdicb ivcci\ed was that it ex<'ci'di-d ^200,t)0() men. 

The men ol‘ Ashantee, accr)rdinL;- to this anthor, thom'h 
\cr\ well made, are not so mnscular as the Fantees. I'lie 
uoi'icil be tlioiui^lil. ill LTeiioral liamTomt'r llian tlio ;p of 
J'.intec. Anion^ the hi;^ber cla'^^•es both sexos are re- 
markable Ibr the cleanliness of their jx'V.sons ; hnt the lower 
<u-.Icr-; are for tin; mo^t part very «liily. 

'^i'he niosl jviiiarkahh? amon^ the moral t'haraclcrisiits of 
the A-dianfees are tlnsr warlike ferocil) .ind their ]o\(* iif 
blood, 'riii'se passions lunc, as u>naU de«‘jily l•^lonred their 
reli'iions belief and ohser^anc^'S. We must refer lo the \iork 
of Mr. Bowilieli for an account oftlieir t hefdei^ieal system, ! 
whicli It tlinni'.'honl a compound of the mo -t ah-siird follies, j 
'rir? most h.orrid i»f tin* pi‘acti<‘e'> by M’hieli t liev t‘\ jin''''' their j 
di.\.;tmn:il fcclinus an* tho^c? m which tlies indnli:e at wli it 1 
are cnllod tlie \ am and the Adai cii'^toios, llie t'- rmcr cum ! 
mcnemu: in tli'* (*arly part of Sepleiuher, w lum the con | 
S'"np!i»n of tlie ynn crop hi '.:.ins the latter takiii'v place, ' 
.liJu’iiatel) on a ^ivater and h.-ss ‘>cali», twtMW throe* week rc 
ihi all lhc*:e occasions Iniman hloorl llows in 1»)rrents. d’he 
.siciilicc^ are dox-nhcf] a-, exeeidiim' in their ‘'aniiiiinary 
ch.nai'ler e\eii tho-e that lake place at the iU'iohhi)iu‘in.'j- 
eunit id’ Dahomey, with the dc‘.cri[>ti'>n ofwliich the Fnro- 
]ii an public ha-i h.ceii lonirer lannli.ir. 

'i’lie n c,ennncnl of AshanieM* appears to l»e a despotism, 
])aili:illy conlr.)ll(‘d h\ an aiTt 'cracy, and te> a i^rcater ■ 
cxh iit i>\ t h(‘ aiila.'nt customs of t !io coun1r\ . Ihitinwiiat- 
c\cr dcirret? the ro\al ]>o\\er mav hi* restrained ]>\ tlu’sc 
ep];o-'in‘.'. foi-c('s, it appears !•» h(* nniiniiled in rcLpird (<• the ■ 
rie.ht to flisiiosO at pleasure of the pr.i]icrtv, timldicily, and | 
the live-i ofall ( la-st‘s of the population. 'J’he kimj\ how oNer, 
is siiiit alwa\s to {•oijsull Ids p-pMt eouiieil helhre ('nterniL'. I 


in the linnd^ of the Moslems, Tlie provinces in which they 
are chiefly found arc to the north of Cooinassie ; ami it is 
staled that wherever tluw exist in considerable immhers 
the ne«?ro popnljitioii is much less ferocious, and in p^eimral 
further advanced in civilizatiim. Tho rci ently comjucrcd 
conn! rios of Ghofaii and (Jliobaf^ho were Mordem slates: - 
that is to .say, tho government was in the hands of the 
Moslems. 

Mr. Buwdieh has written a ccuifused chapter on the 
Ashantee language, from which very littli* can lx* gc:- 
tlu*red. lie* Ha\s that from Amanaha to tlie VuUii 
there are six diflerent languages s])okcn : the Amauahee, 
Ahanta, Faiitee, Aflootloo. Accra, ami Adampetx But the 
voc-abultiries wdiich he has printed sliow that thesi* are 
merely so many dialects of one liuignai;^*. 11c dcM :*il*L’*s tho 
Ashantee tongui? as more cultivulr?d and relined finti the 
Fantee. Wai-'^aw, &c., and as possessing • iipi-rior eupliony, 
from its almmlaiu’c of vowtd .‘‘•oiimU and its rcjectioi: of 
aspirate.s. Oratory is an arcomphMiment in whic^' the 
A.-^haiiti-e (hiefs ucm'rally excel, d’hi* r.-.st of Mr. Howdicdi s 
di>:crtatiiin is prinrip-illy occupied with a c. mpai'ison be- 
Iwcuii the j^jramnialic.il pecnlianlic.', uf tin* T'anlec* and Accra 
dialects. All thcsi* dialect -, appear to he dial a»-lcri/ed hy 
the ahsiuice Ilf ad, verb-, piepoMliuiis, ami thnse other dis- 
gni-ed firm-, which nr in older lanp nape--. The A'.hantee 
iine-ic, of whicli he ‘jive - smii.* ^ pecina iis, is spj-km of 
in high tenn ^ hy T\lr. BnWflich Idi- vuertm-s-, and 
animation. Among llu'ir instinnunts are a lliite made 
of a long liollow reed, with threr hoi**-, : ,i l,n\ railed a 
Saiiko, the top ofwhieh is e-c.'eri' l w :lh an alligator s or 
antel()pi‘’s skin, having a bridge lai-rdoxer it, acru.-,.-, which 
are ('xtended eight .-I ring*- ; immi’m-e lanie^ mmleol'elc- 
phaiit d I n*-k-, ; and an mdinnic|.t ii,e a hat like a hag- 
pija*. 'riiey ha>e aKo dium-s iii ide i i‘ tlie trnnlei of tri es 
holloW(‘(l out: and m tin ir ma.iiaj i(.nc(ii-. liie n..ise is 
increa^ed l-y the alil of ea-,;ancl‘.. giai .■ L-i»ng^. Hat sticks, 
rallle^i, and idil l'rass [ian->. 

Iiowilieli lias gnen vai ions diMw ings of the liouse.-, of 
the Ashaiitecs 'I'he walls are Usnallv I'M med of stakes and 
walilc-work, lilled up with clu). AH IniM* gable ends and 
lidgcd roof,, coii.'-i^liiig of a I'rame’.ouk of hamhoo, mer 
wliiidi is laiil a th.iteh of ])alm leave'-, tu'd with tlje miners 
(d’Irce.s. Mail) of them have arcades, and m.inv also are 
liigldy oniami'incd w ii ii phivfoi-, p.nut. caiwing, and oihor 
ilecorati- -IK, 'J lie dn, ir-s aie lhrme«l nfciitiri' piece-, ol i oftnn 
Wood; aial deal-, (.j‘ the samo wood, < i I out wiiii an ad/e, 
are ah-o ."onietirMi'.s, th.iugh rarelv . u e.l lor iloni iioj. ^Tere 
is I :'e<pii-utl\ ;iii \jppor --li M V Mipji'iied on i.’iltirs. The 
windows ai(’ de-crih-. d a- hi mg ol • i p. n \v.»'.il w.iik, carved 
in I’anciful ligniv- and ni 1 rie..te paden.-, and t'.i.nled red 
and tile frame-, a^. ‘ f,i"|i:e!itlv ca-id* in „• dd ah nt as ‘.hick 
as iMilridge papi r.' W I;,!.* Mr. Dupoi- w.-, :.i (. 'o, ,iu:i--sie, 
the king colirueM’ed tl.e ei' ct ion i I a i >:l, w . ic':!. althoio'h 


upon a war m* up m any other hiisiiw'ss of tmhlic imporlance. 
The diminution of llu* iiimihers of tlu* nobility has h« on for 
Some reigns a poliev i-leadilv pnr-'ied hy 1 l.e cua, u ; and Mr. 
Jlowdich savs tlial liit* order liad hc-m a! la-t i.'i'Uidto 


built I iilv ofwo. d, w.i- to he efgr, iiii.dil an-! slreiigli^ 
It v. ;i- inh nded a-, an imitation ol ( ape l a -tie. 

'i’he priiK’iji-d i.rumiaeliiie «1 tie* .'i haiilee-, i-. tlml. of 
e itt-.n cloth, which tin \ we.aveon a l.-oiii wurke-l h\ ^liing.s 


oiiiv lour imliv idiials. 'J'here i--, liov. ever, he-’dc:, Ih-* h.ere- held het\\(’en the It--, in w.'h-, iW lo v . r inor.- than I'Mo- 


(litarv liohilily, a cni;m-il of eaptMin:-, wh i-e ad'i.a* at h a-t j inclu.s broad. Sillv is s-itmliun , in1- i\\o\en with the cut- 
ii nsiially asked hy the Kin.g on imp 'rtaiil «*cf im..ii.';. 'I'lie j I(mi. 'I'lu* cl-nli-, Aliich (In v jud lineaic oHeu oi‘ great fnm- 
law of sncce.s^ion lo the throne (and the --aiin* ride hoM , as no- , ofiext lire, a iid I a. .r e doiii mg of t he liigli(''-l hrdhanev. 


to I he estate? of priv ate iudividmd--) i^in ■ oiiie re -pi*ets v erv ; 'i’lu’V pami llieir j'llleru, x-.jili a fow 1-- (i.iliier, and Mr. 
singular, tho lU’an’st heir being the hrolher, the next the j jeiwdicli .-avs, ll.al l;e l a-, -ei ii a man prodiir-e llit*',e ligure.s 
sister's son, tlit; next the .son, and the n(‘\1 the (ddi-f va-‘il ^ m ih:-. manner, with gi»a! reg nl.iril \ , a . ia-t as lie hiiiiself 
or slave. In tho Fantee country it i i inserted that llic -hive ; < ■ old write. Anoli'er o:’ ll • arli m Vilndi they have at 


comes in hefu'i? tin* son. who oiilv inherit*- such pi’opta tv as ' laincd coiisitlei-.i ltli> exj-eli nee, e; tho maim bu’i nr-- <.if 
his uwdher lunl ])').‘-isesscd iiidej'-end.^ntly of h.cr hu* b imi. | earthenwan*. 'I’iiev ;d-o 1 m b a'liei-, and work in iron. 

In Asliantc‘(?, besides llie negroes, Iliei*e is a l irgv* p'lpii- j Mr. liewdadi ‘-ay-, fbal tin* swonl likoli -- ’.Uiicli lliev ma];e 
lation of Moslems, that i.s of .Moors ])!*ofi*s^i:ig the Moliam • | often evince V(‘iy line workio:,;.- hip : hnt that thev have 
modau faith, who have peiietraled tliitlier from tin* north of ii > nlci "1 making iron Irom th* o- • a;, - )iiii‘ oftlieir neigh- 
Africa, Tlieso p(.*ople, ]>o--*“*(’ssed as they ir** (d’ llie art of hour-, l irllier in tin.* i.it(.iior do. He i!os'*rih4''-, however. 
Writing and otlu*r acfpiiri-im'nts not sliaretl hv llie negrn:'-,^ an iion-torn* of a (!ark ii fl e lorn- spotted with ''re>,froni 
form a very inlliiciitial body wherever they an* e.slahhshed. w hich la* says lli< \ cast hiillei,. Win-n h ad is searco, 
III former limes llx v appear indeed, as already noticed, to S'-nm of their ornamenN are de.scrihed a-, henig ngifk; of 
liavn been h*ft by the govenniu'iit in the (uijoymenl of brass: but we do iiol find it stated that .opper is found in 
wliiiost romplole indepeudeiiee. In ditfercnl. part? of the tin* eomitry. Hnt the art for which th»*y are ? lost famous 
empire they still, according to Mr. I.>n]»uis, ‘ ii\e in political is that of the fahricalion of figures in gobl. We iiui.st 
Kocielit*s, governoil by their re-ipective prince.s, wlio :ire refer, however, to Mr. Howdiob's v\4!rk tor u description of 
vassals to tho king, hut who enjoy prerogatives exceeding tlur procc.vses whieli tlit*v c'nijdoy. Articles formed of gold 
llioso of any other class of subjects.' From what is said ahumid in the honsc.s of all tin? wealthier inhabitants; and 
cl.Miwhcru it appears tiiat these princes, nr ciibon*ers. arc ap- in the king’s paliiee those of most common use are do- 
pointed by the king. At Coomassio and many of the other scribed as being made of this precious material. Mr. Du- 
towns, the commerce with distant places is almost entirely puis intimutos, however, that tho. statements of Mr. Buwdich 
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upon tliift arvl also iho dosoriptioiis he has given of 

tho spliMHlom* <*rihe A^hinUeo court in general, are some- 
AVhat hii^h cnlnurefl. 

Gold is (oiiiitl ill this country holh in mines and in 
particles wa'*hod down by ihc' rains. According to Du- 
puis. the richest gold mines known to oxi^t in anv part of 
All rica arc those in Gaman. Some of the richest of these 
iniiu's arc said to lus eslccmed sucrcd, and on that accoinit 
are not workctl. The wealthier inhahilants loatl their ]>er- 
sons with lumps of native gold ; some ^\hi<•h Dnpnis ‘■aw, 
ho thinks, must have weighed Hilly four pounds. In Akim, 
and some other parts of the empire bordering <m tlie \'olta, 
from which much gold was formerly obtained, tlu? mines 
are now either exhauNt .‘d, or at least are no lunger worked. 
There arc many rich mines in the small district of Adooin, 
w'cstward from Cajie Coast and about three days’journcy 
fnnn the sea; and during liie rainy season, it is said that not 
fewer than eight or ton thousand slaves are oinpl ‘Vtul in 
washing for gold dust on the banks of the ]>:ua, in (lanian. 

The rainy season in Asir.inlc*e may h(» said t«> eomnience 
with tho month of .Mas ; hut. the heaviest rains are from 
iil'out the middle of S**pteml)L'r to the end of the following 
month. In some ycar^, however, there is little or no rain 
at all during the usual season. Mr. llowdirh has gi\en 
tiie variations of the thermometer for nearly a whole \ear, 
over whi'h liis own ohseiAc lions, and those of his asso- 
ciates, e\tenil<‘d. In Juno it appears ti' have ranged at 
Cooinassie fi*. m 7.T^ to ; in July, from 71^ to in 

August, iroin to in SeptenibiT, from 70'^ to : 

in Oj-toher, from 7o^^to s.C : in Niotaoher, from to 

in Dt?e(*mher, from to s'/’; and in January, from 
h) In the morning, espceiall}', it is much cooler 

at Coomas^ii? than at t 'a)>o Coast. 

The jam ii the chief vi'getahle that is cultivated in Ash- 
anliM*. It is pliinled at Christinas, and dug up early in 
Septenih’.T. lint there is also grown a miod deal of eorn, 
ri« e, ' iig.iV cane, and a mmdlaginoiis vegetable i*alleil eii- 
cinm i. somewhat rosomlrling asparagus. The plantations 
are of considerable extent, and very neatly kept. The 
jirineipal domt"'tieat(Ml animals are cows, liorsc's of a small 
breed, goats, and a specie^ of liairy sheep. Anumg the wild 
animals with which the regitm abounds are lions, elephants, 
lijJtMias, W illi lings, deer, antelopes, alligators, and a variety 
ei’ snakes. Among ihe birds are vultures, parrots, jind 
sevcrjl small si>»*<*ios of heantiful plumage, which s^ing 
m«.doilioii-ly. But all the de]iartments of the natural history 
of the rouiilrv aio still mtv impel feetly knawm. 

AVill HOIxNI'j (or, as it i^ writt<Mi in aiiti*jnt records, 
ESSi-.lJUKXK, ASmU’RNK, and ASIIHOURNl!:). a 
considerable m.irket-t )wn, in a rich valley not far from the 
east or left hank of tie* ii\er Dove, wdiicli fall.'i into thedh'imt. 
Ashh anne is i p.t miles from Imtidon and ihirleeii from 
Di‘rhy. 'riie popul uimi in ISJtl was ‘ij-ltk ami the nnmlier 
of houses, r.ududiiig two which were building and twentj- 
seven uniuhahitod, was 

It is ]»lcasantly situated. High hills shelter it from the 
cold winds of llie north ; and to the south-west it looks 
towards tl’<? valley mentioned ahovi*, wlnn-e llu? r)o\e winds 
through 'me ol‘ tin* ric'.iest meadows in the kingdom. The 
cdiureli is in the form of a cross, with a tiiwer rising from 
tin* centre, snrnioiintcd by a fine spire. The hiiilding was 
prohiihly ( reeled in IJJI, ns there is a nieinorial in brass of 
its dedicali »n to Si. Oswald in that jear. U is in the early 
English style, and there are several good door-wavs. The 
walls and hultie^i^ei retain the ehariicleristics of this early 
nrchilc‘cture ; but several purls of the (diurcli are of later 
dale, and of the decorated English or ]'erpendicuhir stjles. 
It «-i>ntains many monuments of Ihe C’okaino and Bouthhy 
families, e^ipi'chdly a hcautifnl monument by Banks to tin* 
memory of lVnclop(\ ilanghler of Sir Brooke Boothhy, who 
diiMl in’irni, at the early age of six year.s. The llgiirt? of 
llie cliild avlee]), in white marble, has been much adnni*e»l. 
There w a- f 'nnerly a pre: h\terian moeting-honse in Ash- 
horue; at.d at ]jiv.seiit there are two places of worship, one 
for the (Jeneral or Aiminian Baptists, and one for tho 
AVesloyan Melhodi.sts ; as w'ell as one for the Calvinistie 
Metlmdivts (or Lady ITuntingdon'H coniiexiuu), in tlm 
siyburh (it (Vnnptoii. anlieiitly Chimpderu*, which is separated 
from the town on the south .^ide by the ri\nlet Ilenmore, or 
Sehoo. 

There i.; at A^hh:lrnl! a graiiimar-sc.hool founded by Sir 
Thomas Cokaine and others in l.'iS.j: and a Mr. Spaldon, 
who lived m tho beginning of the 18lh century, by his will 


(dated 1710), founded two edementary schools, one for 
tliirty hoys, and the other for the same inuuher of girls. 
There are sctveral almshouses in the town, which owe their 
origin to dilVereiit benevolent individuals, especially to Mr. 
Spaldon above-mentioned; and to Mr. John Cmiper, who 
built at his own charge the (hihini^lic iiiethodists’ cliupel 
in Compton, and also built and endowed an almshouse 
adjoining to it. 

'I lie market is on Saturday, for corn and provisions. 
Tlnn-e are no less than eight fairs, all for horses, honied 
cattle, and slu'Op : w’ool is sidil at the fair in July, which 
is considered the smallest lair in the >enr. Ashhoriie dues 
not seem to possi'ss any particular maiuiiacUire, nnl(?ss it 
he of lace: but there are iron and cotton factories in the 
iieighhoiirhood. The chief trade is in cheese and malt. 

I’lu; parish is very large, and extends into three hundreds, 
or wapentakes: viz., ^Virkswo^th wajjentake (in which i.s 
the town), Appletree hundred, and Morle>ton and IJt- 
ehiiieii huinlred. It has three dependent parochial ehapel- 
ries, •^iz., Alsop-in-the-Dalo, Ilognaston, and Parwick. 
The po])ulatu)n c»f the parish, including that of the t<iwn (as 
gisen above), and of the chapidries, was in 18:31, 50 '.)!), and 
the whole area was 1().4‘»0 acresk'^ The living is a vicaruLm, 
of W’iiicli the Dean of I/incoln is patron. The rectory (ff 
Maph'ton is annexed to it. The rectory of A shhnriie wa.s 
granted by W'illiam II. (Hnfus) to the church of St. M.ny 
in Lincoln, and to tla* l>islio|} of that si^e and his snec(‘ssors : 
hut by S'liiie arrangement at a rennge period, it was at- 
tacht'd t>) the deanerj of that see: and is now leased out 
by the dean. Aslihorin^ is in the arelidioieoiiry of Dtohy 
ami the diocese of Lihdiihdd and (.’on entry. 

Ashliorne was tho scene of some contests during llie war 
between Charles I. and the l*arlianient. In Et‘h. ir»44, tho 
troop.s td‘ tin* latter wo re vi<*torions over the royalists. Tlio 
young Pri'leiider passed through Asliborne in his retreat 
from Di‘ih\,in 1713; ( Lysoins's TaVZ/nw/Mti ; Rhodes' 
yV</// Nfvv/ey//, &e ) 

ASHBURTON (antiontly wTilten ASPERTON), u 
borough town in the hundred of Teignhridgc, in Devon- 
shire, oii the roa<l from London (by Ext'ler) to Plymouth ; 
lO'J miles from London, ID from ExcKt, and 24 from 
Plymouth. 

Tli(‘ town is situated a short distance eastward from the 
river Dart, and consists mainly of a long street, through / 
which the London and Plymouth road passes, and of a second/ 
street, turning off to the right, through which passes the roadJ 
across Dartmoor to Tavish^dc. Tho houses are neat, aiifjl 
are mostly covered with slate, which ahonnds in the neigliA 
hoiirhood. A small stream, wdiieh turns several mills, nnys 
ihrongli the town, and falls into the Dart about iwo inilrf*s 
lower <lo\\ n," just wjiere the Plymouth road crosses the Daft. 
Tin? church, dedicated to St. AndrewMs a spacious structuire 
in the form of a cross, in the perpendicular stylo of Gothlic 
arcliitectiire. The tower is ninety feel high, and is sn;r- 
rounded by a small st)ire. In the c ham el are several stalU, 
as in eullegiate churches. Adjoining the ehureh is tlie 
r.ntient chai)el of St. Lawrence, in '.vhicli the grammar- 
school is held, and al^o the mootings for parliamentary 
elections and other ]nihlic hiisiness. This chajiid was for- 
merly endowed with hinds valued in the time of Edward 
\'I. at It'/. ITu*. 8^/. per annum. Of this airunint, ten 
marks, or ti/. L't.y. Ad. went as stipend to tho chantry priest, 
who was to keep a grammar-Sv bool ; and the remainder 
to maintain and repair tho leaden pipes ‘ for the conduction 
of whole.soiiie water for the relief of the infected, w hen the 
plague should ho at Ashburton, that they might not 
infec t others.’ These lands, it is probable, lire the parish 
lands now devoted to the repair of the chaptd ; tho en- 
d«»wnieiit of the grammar-school coming from other sources. 
'I’ho cdiapel was used for marriagt's and other occasional 
parochial duty in the i*arly part of the last century. 

Besides the grammar-school, there are some endowinonts 
for the insiructum of the children of the town, especially 
one given in 1754 by Lord Middleton and the Hon. John 
Hams (at that time members for the borough), under which, 
ill 1821, upwards of ninety children received education 
from two schoolmasters of Ashburton. In 1805, tho late 
Miss Dunning founded n gift of Gl. per annum, for the in- 
struction of ten girls in Heading, sewing, &c. 

I’ho independents, particular baptists, and Wesleyan 
methoilists have meeting-houses in tho town. 

* Ilk the paroc.hini retuniB Ibr 1831, the rha|M.4rie«orHojj[uaiffknaa(l Parwick 
;irc gocii li* <U»tinct from the iiarUh of Asliborne, 
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The chief manufacture of Ashburton is that of ser^je, 
which is mn<le for the East India Company. Tlie market 
is on Saturday, for corn, provisions, &cc. A yarn market, 
formerly held on Tuesday, under letters patiml, j'ranted by 
Charles II,, has been discontinued for many years. There 
are four fairs, on the first Tliursdays in March and June, 
and the first Tuesdays in August and November *. The 
March fair is a larfi^e cattle fair, and that in November a 
l^roat sheep fair. Tlie number of houses in the parish of 
Ashburton was, in 18 J 1 , rr/i, includin;^ thirty-nine unin- 
habited, and the population at the same time amounted 
to 4165. 

Ashburton was a parliamentary borouf^h in the time of 
Edward I., but did not a^ain, exeept on<‘o in the rei^n of 
Henry IV., relurii mciubers till the last parliament of 
Charles I. in 1640. The ri;^ht of cloetiuu was in the inha- 
bitant householders ami the holders of hurj^a^i; tenures ; 
hut the boundaries of the borough were not clearly known. 
The number of \olers was estimated at between ;J00 and 400, 
hut the members were really the nominees of Lord Clinton 
and Sir Ijawrcnco Palk. By the Reform Bill the number 
of ri'preseutalives was reduced from two to one, and the 
boundary of the parish made the boundary of the horoujrh. 
The number of liuuscs in the parish, of 10/. value and 
upward/i, was estimated in the boundary reports ul J 1‘2. 
I'lie returning ollicer is the portreOM’, who is chosen amm- 
ally at the (‘ourt U;et and huroii uf the lord of the manor. 

The liviiijLT is a \icaraf>e in the rural deanery of Moret<ni, 
the archdeaconry ol Totness, and the hi^^hoprick of Exeter; 
and ill the ecelcsia.'jtitral ])ro\inct; of (..'aiiterbury. It in- 
c'ludes the cliapolries of Bickin^ton and Bucklaiid-in-tlic 
Moor. The dean and chapter of Exeter are the patrons. 

Ashburton is one uf the four towns in whitdi th<‘ slannary 
^•ollrls are held. I’hese ctiurts are held belur<‘ tlui lord 
wardiMi or his substitute's, for the ailmini'^tratioii of jusliee 
auioiie: the tinners of Oevonshiro and (ionnvall, by virtue of 
a pri\ilc*i»c ^raiifed to them to sue and he sued only in their 
own courts. The Other stannary towns are Chaj;loril, 
Plyin]il«)n, and Tavistock. 

Tins tow n w'as the birth-place of .lohii Dunninf', the first 
Lord Ashburton, and of the late William CiiVonl, eilitor ot‘ 
the Qu'trft*riif y/er/Vvr.— (Lysoiis's Manana Jiritannia ; He- 
ports o/' ('onimissfotitO'\ of Chtiriiirs^ di'C.) 

ASilBlJRTON, LORD. [ See Dunning.] 

A S n BY- I3E-L A-/()UCIT (in untitnit wrilinj^s called 
ASC.’EBl and ESSEBV), a market town in tht; hundred «>1‘ 
West CoMiote, in tlie county of Leicester. It. is on the hi lie 
n\er Mese, or jVIoase, a feeder of the Trent, and on the roa«l 
iV*mi London to Burton-upoii-Treiit ; 1 1 miles from London, 
and 17 fnmi Leieester, the county towui. Its original de- 
siirnatioii was simply Ashby ; the distinctive addition of De 
la Zoiiiih, it received from the Zouclies. who w’ere lords of it. 

'j’hi'^ town consists chielly of one street, in wdiich slamls a 
lUMt market-cross, and was nearly suriouiidcd at one time 
by three parks, now no loiijr^r uxislin^, viz. Pre.-^top paik, 
the fivoat park, and the little park, «>f which the last was 
the liomesltNid Ui the castle. The situation of the town uh- 
tiiined for it from (himden the character of I 'lilo Anioons- 
sima'{\x mo.st delightful town). The land around is chielly 
pasture. 

The church, dedicated to St. Helen, is a handsome ami 
loftv aiiticiit structure. It is of .stone, ami tlie lowi r eon- 
tains six lar;AtJ hells and a set of chimes. I'he body of the 
chuivli is well pewed ; ami the chancel was lilted up with 
pews f >r his own family by Francis, Earl of lInntin«;don, who 
died ill 1 7!I0. On c*ach side of the chancel i.-s a lai'L^e chapel, 
projccliiij^ considerably beyond the side of the cdunch : that 
on the north side is converted into a vestry -room, and that 
on the south side is the burial place of the Hastings' family. 
In the latter is a sculptured monuinent of Francis, Earl of 
IIuntiiip;don, and his countess, who both died in the six- 
teenth century. In this church there was. ii. 1804, when 
Mr. Nichols's ’History of Leicestershire was puhiishod» a 
sint^ular instrument of punishment called the finger pillory. 
It consisted of a horizontal beam divided lengthways into two 
parts ; the upper part turned on a hinge at one end, and 
was fastened by a lock at the other end, alter the manner 
of the stocks. In this machine arc dilferent-sized holes for 
coiituining the fingers of the disorderly. The lieaiii is sup- 
ported by two upright posts about three feel high. 

In at! open ]>asture on the south side of the town, on a 

8 o I.ysoua'g Mttgns BritaumH: Uie lOtll Aug. uuil 11 th Nov. acconling to 
otlo’r*. 


gentle eminence, stand the ruins of the ca.slle of Ashby. 
This cast 1(1 seems to have been of vast extent and vtny loity. 
We can trace out the great hall, kitchen, various chambers 
of stale, the chapel, &c. ; wherein arc found, in good pre- 
servation, rich doorways, chininey-picccs, arms, dev ice.s, and 
other ornamental accompaniments. (See Nichols’s Leices- 
tershire, vol. iii. p. 61‘2.) It was built by Lonl Hastings, 
a nobleman of great power in the time of Edward IV., 
and who was beheaded by order of the Duke of Gloucester 
(allervvanls Richard HI.), shortly alter Edward's dmith. 
It was one uf the places in which Mary (jueen of Scots 
was (*on fined. 

The * Ivanhoc’ baths, erected within the last few years, 
are supplied from the collieries with water impregnated with 
niiiiiale of soda, or common salt, to a greater degree than 
.sea water. There arc a small iheutrc, ti handsome hotel, 
ami lodging-houses. 

There is in Ashby a free school, founded in 1567 by 
Henry, Earl of lliintingdon ; also a scliocJ for educating ami 
clothinu twenty-six hoys, founded in 1061* by Mr. Isaac 
Diiwstm, and a small foundation for the ius(i*uction of 
tvNelve girls. Amdhtu* charity-school has been lately founded 
by Alderman Newton, of Ltdeoster. 

Wi)ollon and cotton stockings, and hats, seem to he the 
(diief articles of manufacture in Ashby ; hut the manufac- 
turers sutfered materially daring the war vvhieh lollowcd 
the first French revolution. The market is on Saturday, 
and is well su]»plie(l. There are four fairs in the vtsir, 
besides a statute for the hiring of servants on the ‘.i‘Jml 
September. 

Coal ami ironstone are worked in the neigh hour] loi^d of 
the town, and th(u*e is a canal from the Coventry canal na- 
vigation, near Bedworth in Warwickshire, to the neiglihijur 
hood of Ashby (stM* Bradshaw's Mop of ( Uuiu/s}, and a rail- 
road from this canal to the town. The elevation of tin's 
canal is J15 feet 5 inclu'S above the base assumed as the 
general level in Bradshaw’s J^L/p. 1 1 runs lor 1 8 miles 
direct distance from Bedworth wiiiiouL any lock. 

The living is a diseharged vicarage with the chapel (»f 
Blackfordhy, in which the vicar performs service once a 
lortnight. ’ll is in the d(!anery of Ackley, arehdeuconrv of 
J..ei* ester, and diocese of Jancoln. There are pla(‘es of vuir- 
ship for Freshyterians, Wesleyan and Calvini-^tie melluidists, 
ami, according to .some laio accuiunts, for Indepcndeiiis. 

The parish is extensive, and inclmlt's the hamlets of 
Blackfordliy and Bt*othon»e. Kihvardhy, and the C alms. 
v\hich now form juirls of the town, wen- once dislim t ham 
l(4.s. The population was, in 1831,47‘.^7, of whom were 
in the ehapelry uf Blackfordhy. 

Ashljy was the nati\e town of the eminent Bishop Hall. 
In tile civil war, in the time of Charles I., Ashby w'as gar- 
risoned lor the king, hut evacuated ami disiu'iniled by 
capitulation. (Nicluds's Iltst.o/ Lncestrrrht re.) 

ASHDOD, or ASDOD (* A>ro.;, of the (ireeks), is 
situated on the shores of \he. Mediterraiu'au, iii Falestine, 
about nine miles N.IC (if Ascalon, and ten miles S.S.W. of 
Jamnia. The mention of this phu!e oj-curs IVefjueiitly in 
the Old Testament; it whs one of the five Pliilistim* cities, 
and, at the division of tlui pmmi.sed himl, it fell to the lot of 
the tribe of Judah ( Joshua x\ .), who, liowever, appear not 
to have? obtained possession ; f«*r we liiid (1 Samuel v.) that 
.lOO years suhs(?(|uentl v tlie IMiilislines in their wars with 
the J*nvs having cai>tmed the ark of the covenant, brought 
it to Ashdiid. and placed it in the temple of tlii ir go<l Da- 
g«»n. wliirh f(‘ll to the earth hefon; it. David ])rohab!y got 
possession of Aslidod when h<? ‘ took Galli and its town.s 
out of the hand uf the Pliilistines.’ (Chronic, i. chap. 18.) 
It was takmi by the Assyrians about ii.c. 714, hut aller- 
wards fell into tho hands of the Egyptians, after sustaining, 
according to Herodotus, a siege and hUwkade of twent) - 
nin(^ years in the reign of PsammHichus. during which 
it must have sufllired greatly, for Jeretniali calls it ‘the 
remnant of Ashdod.' 

The temple of Dagon was destroyed by Jonat'.ian Macca- 
bcDus, and the town burnt during the wars between Alex- 
ander Balas and Demetrius. It seems m er to have re- 
covered its former splendour, though A. Gabinius, the 
Roman g(jvornor of Syria, ordered it to he rebuilt. By tho 
Romans it was called A/otas, and is also noticed by this 
name in Strabo and the Acts of the Apostles. Its modt^ii 
name is Asdoud, a near approach to the antient one ; hut 
there are no remains of its former grandeur. It is now, 
Volney says, famous only for its scorpions. The country 
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firound is opon, nnd liftlo cultivated, and tlio village small. 
The pniu*i])al nhjec t is a large Tuvltisli khan for travellers, 
which iijipears ti> occupy the site of sonic aiiticnt biiildmg — 
pi\.hably one of the primitive Christian churches, as an 
alhif and cross are still standing, and there is an inscription 
over the door in some Eastern language. It lies in SI"* 15' 
iN.lal., .'M'" :ir' E. long. 

The lnii<l along tliis part of the coast is perceptibly gaining 
oil the sea, which is shallow, and deposits in this hend of 
tiio coast much of the sand from the mouths of the Nile. 
(Mangles and Irby. Sec Steph. Byzant. ; and Neheniiali 
xiii. ‘2;h) 

ASHDOWN FOREST, a hilly and woodland district 
in the northern part of the county of Sussex, in what is 
ui-ually denominated ‘ the 'Weald.* This weald was before 
the Coiupiest a vast forest, stretching from Chichesliu* to 
tl\e border of Kent; and the designation in its widest sense 
is iriidersio(ul To include all the county north of the South 
Down hills. A:^hdown Forest contains about 18,000 or 
‘jojMMi The hl;u*k sand which covers it is of various | 

depth, and lies uj>on a thick stratum of soft clay. The chief i 
value of the district is as a rabbit warren. Crowhovough 
Jh-aeoii, an oniinouce at the eastern extremity of the forest, 
IS sl» I feet higii. The road from Lond»m to T.ewes, through 
]\lare<neld and TJckfield, leads aciv’ss this waste. (Young's 
(it'firnil I 'lrw (tf the Ai^ririiltare nf i<u^srx. Sec Oninanre 
:1/-//M 

ASI! EU, one of the twelve tribes of Israel. [See Palks- 
T1 N K.J 

ASHES, the rointilns of any ibing burnt, wliclbor of 
vegelalvle or auiuial origin, an<l to a certain ('\ti;nl of mine 

ral b »dies also. First with respect to ttshrs : 

Woody fibre, termed cbeniieally is coinpi)St.'d of 

owgen, liyilnigeii, ami carbon: it eonsliintes nearly the 
uliolr of all vegc-table uiatler, and it is almost i ritin ly 
<le<sijKite«l wlieii burnt. Two of its cleinmits, ])y eombiniiig 
W!lh lli(‘ oxygen with which they were tilivady united, and 
a IVe.ih portion aetpiiiLMl fruin the iitmosphen*, form new eoin- 
poiiuds; these products it would be foreign to our ])r('s(‘ul 
purpose minutely to notice, but it may be observed that tliey 
con^i^t I'bii't!)’ ol wal(M* and carbonic acid tras. Tlie carbon 
of wood) fibre is the element w bicli remains longest unacte«l 
iipdn, and on this einaimstanco tin' jireparation of cbarcoal 
fium wo. Ill ilepends. AVlieii, bowe\er, tins carbun has 
been totally dissipated by t he long eoiitiuiu'd and eoinhined 
aetioii of heat and the oxygen of tlu' air, llu're remains only 
a small (juanlity of allies; the-t' an* derised principallv, if 
not entirely, from such snh^'tancei as the plant lakes up from 
tbi‘ sod (luriiiii growth, Jiiid whii*h, tli >ugh universally 
met with, an* nmd fn-jpn ntly to !»<* 4‘onsideied rather as 
accidental than iicces ary conslitm iits td‘ tin* vcgctahlc. 
A'^hes vary in <-oi)ip wition according to the natiin* of tlie 
plant, the soil ill whu'li it grow.s, ainl of the manure used 
lijion if. Hut few, if any, of (be conslituejils of the aslie.', 
o(*ctir ill Ihciiv in the slate in which tln.*y e\iv,|(‘d in tin? 
plant : they are mostly tlu^ altered results of combustion. 
But to this part of the subject we shall presently recur. 

Tin* Mihstaneos usually I'ontaincd in the ashes of laml- 
]dants art? ])otash, soda, lunc, magnesia, silica, tin* oxides of 
iron and of manganese, chlorine, earhonie, siilpluiric, and 
piiosphoric acid : alumina occurs hut rarely, anil sometimes 
oxide of ciijiper lias been met with. The suits tlerixed from 
tin? comhination of some of these bodies are soluble in water: 
Mi(*h are the compounds of potassium and sodium with 
chlfuiiic, thosi* of the same metals with tin* carbonic and 
sulphuric acids, and with silica. Lime, and some of the oilier 
bases, comhinod with the carbonic or phosphoric acid, or 
with silica, are insoluble in water. Vc?ry frequently more 
th:m one-half of the ashes of vegetables consists of carhonati* 
of lime. 

Tin* (luantity of ashes varies, not only according to the 
Soil, age, and aspect of the plant, hut also in diff4?rc?nt parts 
of the same plant, from one and a half to thrw and a half 
lier C 4 *ut. of its weight, after drying in the air. Sonn*tiiiies 
the a^'lics amount to four or five per ct?nt., and iu the bark 
of the oak to six per cent. ; the quantity and quality of the 
ashe^. also vary in the same kind of wood from the a(’<*iden- 
ta] circuiuslanees already noticed. Bcrthii*r {Annah's tie 
rt dr. Vhysitiup^ tom. xxxii. p. 2IU> has given the 
results <»f numerous experiments on the ashes of dillerent 
kinds of wood ; from these tlie following are selected us 
almost i xtreine cases of the (piantity of ashes obtained from 
V arums w\»ods 


P»»r C cut. Per Cent. Per C cnl. r : « « 

Elder 5 of which 10.8 wore soluble, and 
Oak 24 . . 12 . , . 88 

do. bark 6 • . 5 . . . 95 

Birch 1 • • IG . . • 84 

The soluble saline matter yielded, per cent., — 



Eklrr. 

Ouk. 

Oak tiark. 

Birrh. 

Carbonic acid . 

27.42 

24*0 

23*2 

17 C 

Sulphur to acid 

. 7-53 

81 

CO 

2*3 

Muriatic acid . 

1-80 

01 

0-7 

0*2 

Silica 

. 1-ci 

0-2 

0-8 

1*0 

Potash and soda 

C0-C4 

67-6 

69-3 

79*5 


9'J- 

loo- 

looT 

100- 


The insoluble matter consisted of, per cent., — 



Eliler. 

Oak. 

0;ik bark. 

llirrli. 

( larhonic acid 

39*8 

39*fi 

38*5 

31*0 

Phosphoric acid 

. 2'8 

0*8 


4*3 

Silica 

2*0 

3*8 

M 

r>*5 

Lime 

r>i*s 

54*8 

50*1 

62*2 

Magnesia 

. 2*2 

OTi 


3*0 

Oxide of iron 

01 


0*8 

0 3 

manguneso 

0*6 


7*4 

3*.> 

Charcoal, ike. 



2*1 



99*3 

99*G 

lOU* 

100* 

On considering 

the constituents 

of tlie soluble 

part of 


w'nod -ashes, it will Ije €?vident that it must coiisisl. of the 
alkaline sulphates, carbonates, and cldorides : w hilt? the 
insohihlt? matter is I’hii'lly composed of carhoiiate of lime, 
and probably of magnesia, phosphate of linn.*, and ]»ho^p]iah* 
of iron. Wood .ashes ma\ contain a considerable portion of 
iron withiml its being indicated Ijy the colour of its oxide, 
because it is in the state (jf pho'^pliate ; tlui manga iit‘se 
ai>pears to exist as an oxide : this is uidicati'd, not oiity l»y 
tlie greyish tint W'hi(di it imparts, hut al.-x) by the <- 11101 ! of 
chlorine e\ol\ed by tlie action of muriatic acicl. 

It needs hardly be* stated tiiaf llio iuciiu*iatioii of 
wood is a most iiiqiovlanl ojieratioii ; frotn its aslics an* 
obtained the iinineiise quantities of irnpun? potash, and 
the carbonate called prur/ttsh^ imported from America and 
other countries. [See l^)TAssl^^^ and its salts.] At- 
llioiigli wood -ashes thus yield carbonate 4»f potash, yet 
there is no n'a.soii to suppose tliat this salt exists iu the 
sap of the plant. On llie contrary, iu the opiiii .u of N'au- 
qiielin, the alkali is lhi?re cuuihincd with acidic acul : and 
it IS well known that acetate of pota.-.h is, by heat and the 
decoiiiposition of its acid, converted into carbonate. The 
sap of plants contains also other vegetable acids, a.s llu? ox- 
alic, citric, tartaric, malic, 8:c. : and the salts which these 
form with potash are decomposed by heal, and yield tlie 
earlMinati*. Tin? sourci's of the alkalis is a suhjocr which has 
been much discussed, hut there is now no question of their 
lieing acciiiired from the .soil, in the .same? way a.s tlie lime 
and metallic, oxiiles. Jt is well kiiow'ii that basaltic rocks 
contain soda, and granili? rocks ]>otasli ; and it has liocn* 
found that fir trees growing in a soil derived fr.iin the 
disintegration of basalt, contain niueh more soda and less 
]>otnsh than those which grow in disintegrated granite. 

The ashes of land ]ilanls yield jirincitially the salts of 
potash : those of marine plants afibrd a large quantity of 
soda salt.s, and especially tlie oarhmuile. There are several 
varieties of .sv/Z.voAr and xftHnjrniu cultivated on the coasts 
of Spain, which, when full grown, are cut, dried, nml burnt 
in tiviK*ln?s: the resulting aslies are called barillfi, and arc 
imported in the slate of hard, grey, porous masses. The. 
richest barilla contains about -in tier cent, of carbonate of soda, 
mixed with various saline and earthy impurities. It is used 
for soap-making, and iu otlu*r manufactures requiring an 
alkali; hut since the duty has been taken off cornmon salt, 
and on account of the cheapness with which soda is obtained 
from it, barilla is now much less used than formerly, 

h elp is the ash of some varieties of sea- w eed, especially 
of Hit? furus xurcharhiiifi and furus t'exiculnsus. It is pro- 
par(*d iu the islands of Scotland, and contains scarcely one- 
tenth as Tuneh carbonate of soda as barilla d<M?s : the re- 
mainder consists principally of chloride and bxlide of sodium, 
sulphate of potash, phosphate of lime, f*arihy and carbona- 
ceous matter. It is used in the manufacture of crown glass, 
as well as in that of soap. 

It is extremely probable that a portion at least of the 
carbonate of soda found in the aslies of marine plants re- 
sults from the double decomposition of common suit by tlio 
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potash suits originally existing in them. [See Sodium and 
its salts.] 

("full aahes an; extremely various holh in llieir appenr- 
unre uml eoiupositiun. Thus imi< h uf tlio coal ul* tlio north 
of Kngliind, Tinder comruoii circuiiislancc'i, buniH to a cin- 
der, whitdi is a mixture of tlie ashes of the coal, with 
Momc carbonaceous matter re quiring rather a liigh loiii- 
peraturo to burr> it, ou aocouiil of its being envch?pcd by 
incombustible inallcr. Tlie evial of Somerset shire burns to 
red ashes, evidently culoure<l h\ peroxide of iron; those 
of the Stailord shire eoal are nearly white. 

Coal, like wood, ctuisisls princij)ally of earhon, oxygen, 
and liydrogen, and, according to Dr. Tliomson, it contains 
iiitrogtni al.Mj. The carbon generally \ari(‘s from sevtuils- 
fivc to ninety per cent. The quantity of asbe.^ > itdded 
by dilVerent kinds of eoal varies consaltM-ahl\ ; aec«u*<hng 
to Kirwan, Wigan eoal contains I'a7 per cent, of allies; 
Whitidiaven coal 1'7, and Swansea coal per cent. : i1k‘\ 
etin^ist principally of silica and alumina, with small (piaii’ 
titles of linn', sometimes magnesia, and aho penixide of 
iron; hot they do not contain either the chlorides, phos- 
pJiates, or alkaline salts found in woi)d-ashes. 

It iiiav he reiiiarked, that while the iislu-s produced hv 
some kinds of eoal are nearly useless, that form of lInMii 
which rc'^nlts from the iniixM'feid conihnstion of tlu‘ north 
ciuinlry coal burnt in London is Tery largely and ei'ononii- 
Ciillv <'iiiplo)eil in hrick-iiuiki ng. 

Pru/ a\/tr\ have been examined by Klaproth; the peat 
of Maiisfeld >iidded ]ier cent, of inconihiistil)le injitter, 
consisting ot‘ silica, alumina, lime, sulphate of lime, and 
peroxide of iron. MM. Oherliu ami lluehner liave lately 
analyzed the ashes of the turf iM’cnrring near Slrashiirgh ; 
JUOU parts of the dried turf yielded IsOof allies, of a red- 
tlish grey colour, mixed willi white and reddish gritty par- 
ticles of an earthy, saline taste, and infusible by the blow- 
pipe. Om; hundred parts of these ashes yielded 

Common salt, with a little siilfihate of lime . ID 
Carbonate of lime ami of magnesia 1 

l*hf'sphate of magne‘'ia and of alumina . 

Sulphate of lime and iixide of iron . | 

Alumina and silica . . . j 

100 

The ashes contained neither live nor carbonated alkali, no | 
iodine, nor any sidphuri't. {Journul de P/uirmurir, Avril, 

With rcspt'ct to animid we are not aware that the 

uifTeri'iit forms of animal iiuilter !i!i\c been subjected to 
incineration. From the following n^sults olitaineil by llcr- 
zc'lius, in his experiments on the ashes of hoiu's, it is not 
liUlcult to aiitieipate that ph*isphate of lime Tvould <M)nsti- 
lule the larger part of the ashes of the animal solids, ex- 
cepting the fat ; he found that ux hones, after the tlissipa- 
lion of the carbonaceous animal matter which they cvii- 
tained, yielded f>6 7 per cent, of ashes, composed of 

Phosphate of lime, with a little tluoride of calcium .07*. ‘to 
Carbonate of lime . . • 3'Hri 

Phosphate of magnt'sia . . 

8oda, with a very little chloride of sodium . o' 15 

G6' 7(1 

The ashes of human bones contain about four ])cr cent, h'.ss 
of phosphate of lime, and almost 74 p(:r cent, more of car- 
bonate than ox bones. With the exception perhaps of the 
phosphate of magnesia, all the above compounds existed as 
stated ill the hone previously to incineration : this circuni' 
stance forms a remarkable difference between vegetable and 
animal ashes. 

Animal ash(;s, termcal technically bonfi ash, are some- 
times, though with less effect than unhurnt bones, employed 
as a manure ; also for the purpose of making assay cupels, 
and in the jireparation of phosphoric acid. 

Volcanic ashes only remain to be nolioea. V^auquelin 
examined some ashes from Vesuvius which fell at Naples 
in 1822 ; their colour was greyish, they were tasteless, and 
found to coiLsist of alumina, o.xide of iron, muriate of am- 
monia, sulphate of lime, potash, copper, manganese, lime, 
and charcoal ; the proportions «*f these, however, were not 
dotermined. {Annafcs do Chimic ei dv Physique^ tome xxv. 
p. 72.) Vauquelin also analyzed the ashes ejected in the 
same year from yliltna ; they wvre of a grey colour, and in 
line powder ; when heated to redness in coiitaei with the 
air, they exhaled sulphurous acid, and in a close vessel they 
yielded sulphur. The following statement shows that the 
composition of these ashes was very different from those of 


Vesuvius ejected in the same year. One huinln'fl p:irls 
consi.sted nearly of — 


Silica , . , 2 n -!0 

Sulpnato of lime , . I .'v* 

Sulphnrel of iron . . Jir 

Alumina , , 

hiiiio , . ‘j'fiU 

L'liarcoal , , I * 


Sulphate of copper and of alumina I *». , 

Traci'S of sulphur, a muriate ami nioi-ilure i 

](' 0*|(0 

iAnnalcs dc i'himic ct di: l^ht/siqur, tome xxvii. p. 1*1.' 

ASHFORD, a market-town in Keni, tm tin* wc-i ;s, !•» 
of the Stour, just below the coiilliienci' of the two upjK r 
braiiciies : it i^ on the road from J.oudou (through tMajil- 
st'Uie) to Fulk.-'toiie, 5:1 miles from Liiminn, I •) iVem Maid 
stone, and 1 1* from Ciiliterhur) . It is called in Doom'-ihi)- 
hdiik both lv>lidurt and Essetesford, ami in <»thet .mtient 
record ^ I'^sslmli^lortl, Inking its name trom llie l^s.^-he «>r 
Esclii't, Ji now oliMilete designation of tlu* west liianeh of 
the Stour from its source near Lenliam to this place. 

Thi? situation of this town is ]ilcasaul ami he.iithx, being 
on :i small einiiier.ce, with a gentle ascent t«> it on cmt\ ^jde! 
Tlie lioiises are well built, and the main ^tn-et (tlinuigli 
W'hich the I'ulkstone roail passes) is ».d’ cousuh-rahle v. cllh, 
amt is paveil. The market house is in th‘ feiitn- nl ii, 
the chundi on Oie sentli si<le. At tlu' east <'nd id’ the town 
is a slniie bridge of four arehes over the iiM r Stour, 'the 
market is on Saturday. 'Fhere i-, a inoiuhlx fair or m.iiLel 
lor the sale (d‘ fat and lean stoid;, htdd mi tlii; lir-t Tuesda\ 
in the month : and tlieii* arc four other fairs, as far as we 
( an gather I'roiu our aiithoril ies. Sev -r.il nenieid f.iiniin ; 
ivside in t he tow n. The jiopidatiori el the jiarisli m t ,s.> ( 
was 

Adjoining the church is a granim.ir-*'chool cf some iv- 
pute, founded in the reign of Idrirles I. h\ Sn- Nori- j* 
Ivnatrlihull. The niri'-ter is sidl appoinii (1 li\ ihe Ivi;..teii- 
bull family. 

The (diurch is in the form of a emss, with ri lower n.ine; 
fnnii the centre, lofty and well-proportioned, ami >uimoui .^•Ii 
by four pinnacles. The cliurcli is in tin* ]jerj)endi«ui.ir 
style, and has some good doorwa\s and window^.. S. vc. 'i 
sumptLioiis moiiumeiits of t!ic Sin\ih laiml> arc in a « 1 ki|-( I 
adjoining the south Iraii'.ept. 'J'lie tow er w as cn'cied m i.,.- 
ri'igii of Edward IV'. h\ SirJohn Fogue, wljoaKe mu- h .o- 
paired, if he did not ivhudd, tin? chnn h : and tonii'i.'d .| 

‘ college’ or choir (consisting (d’ the Mcar as ma-^ti r or pro 
bendary, two lit chaplains, and two lay clerk- g wliif li a|»- 
pears to ha\e been sup]jress(Ml hefort.' the Kcf-Tmat loii , A 
chantry foumli'd in tlic time td’ Falwaid III was al-o sup 
pressed during the ]>rogre-s of the Rerormat imi. The h\iiig 
is a \i<-aragi^ in llu; presentation of the ilean and t lMi»Kr i>I' 
Rochester. There are pku'es of w oiship fur d life rent jlkiio • 
miiuitimis of dissenters : also (wo national schools, »»m' t'.a* 
ho\s and one fa* girls. 

The greater part oi' the parish constitutes what is termed 
‘the liberty of the? town of A.-.hfurd,’ and is separated fr.ii i 
the jurisdiction id* the hundred. It has a coiisfahle of its 
own. The tow II is govi'ined by a ma>or, and lias a court of 
rei'urd every three weeks for all aiMions of debt or d.iiiiag'-ei. 
not exceeding twenty marks (f'd. i:i,v. -Id.). 

ASHLAR, rough stones of various sizes. Tin'-, term is 
applied to free stones when they are Hist taken out of the 
qiiany. 

ASHLEl^,, u facing made of squared stones. In roim- 
tries where stone is scarce and expensive, a'.hler principally 
Consists id’ thin slah.s id’ stone si*d to face the brick ami 
rubble walls of buildings. These .slabs ara generally from 
four to six inches thick. Ashler is of several kinds. Plane 
ashler is s«) called when the surfa a of the stone is made 
quite smooth. All the public buildings of Jjuiilou in whidi 
Slone is inseil are more or less faced with plam' ashler. W'hcn 
the stone shows on its surface a series id’ narrow' paralh.d 
llutings, the work rs called tooled ashler, 'i'his is principally 
to he met witli in the hasemenls of bin. dings where I ho 
slime is set with llulings running perpendicularly. Theu- 
is also an ornamimtal kind of ashler, very oominon in build 
ings, produced by slightly Cutting into the stones, .so jjs to 
maki? a depression, along one, two, or more of the sides ol 
the joints. This kind of ashler is cuIIimI rusticated ashh r. 
[For a more iiarticular account of rusticated work, -eo 
Masdnkv.J The 13anr|ueting>haU at Whitehall. SonieiM L- 
Uoubc, the Bankof England, uiid Su l\uirs Cathi drah may 
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taken HR oxnniples of rusticated ashler in London: an 
example »*f ashler on the north side of the 

western entrance nf St. Paul’s Cathedral is given in the cut. 



ASIILKRING, a term in masonry signifying tho act of 
hcnlding in mortar the ashler ahovi? described, Tho term is 
also used in carpentry to signify the short upright pieces of 
wood placed in tho roof tif a house to cut oil' the acute angle 
lift ween the joists of the tloor and the rafters: almost all tlio 
garrets in Lf>ndon arc huilt in this way. Tho annexed 
cut, re])resenting a section of a garret, shows the ashlcr- 
ing above dcserilicd. 



ASHMOJ.K, KJJAS, an eminent anti(|uarv and 
herald, tho founder of the museum Avliieh still bears bis 
name at Oxford, was the only son of Simon Ashmole, a 
saddler of Lieb field, by Anne, daughter of Anthony Hover 
of C^jventry. He was born May ‘23d, 1017, and was placed 
at an earlV age as a chorister in the cathedral of Lich- 
field. Ho was afterwards taken into the family of James 
Paget, Esrp, one of the puisne barons of the Kxchcriucr, 
w’ho had married his mothers sister; under whose roof he 
studied law, spending his leisure hours in acquiring musi(! 
and other accomplishments. In U138 he married Eleanor, 
daughter of Peter Mainwaring, of Smallwood in Cheshire, 
and in Michaelmas l«?rm the same year he became a solicitor 
in chancery. In February, 1041, he was sworn an attorney 
of the Cmunion Pleas. lie lost his wile on the 5th of I3c- 
rcniher the same year. The tronhles coming on, and being 
a royalist in principle, he retired Iroiii J-ondon into Cheshire. 
In Ki lo he became one of the gentlemen of the ordnance 
in tlic garrison at Oxfiinl, whence he removed to AVon'ester, 
\vhc!r(j he was first a commissioner and afterwards receiver 
and registrar of the excise. He hccarne, soon after, a captain 
in Lord Ashley’s regiment, and comptroller of the ordnance. 
In the midst of these eiiiploymeiits he was far from neglect- 
ing his studies, having eiiteriMl himself of Hrazcnnosc Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he applied himself with great vigour to 
the study of natural philosophy, mathematics, and astronomy, 
and whi?re his acquaintance with Mr. afterwards Sir George 
\Vharton led him into the absurd mysteries of astrology. 

In July, lC4r», the king’s affairs having grown desperate, 
after the surrender of Worcester, Mr. Ashmole withdrew 
again, for a few months, to Cheshire; hut coining to 
l..oudnii he fell in with Mr. afterwards Sir Jonas Moore, 
Mr. William Lilly, and Mr. John Booker, esteemed the 
greatest astrologers of their time, and was by them caressed, 
instructed, and admitted into tbeir fraternity. In 1(147 he 
went into Berkshire, where ho made chov'O of the village of 
Englefiold for the fdace of his retirement, at which he 
studied botany. In 1649 ho married his second wife, the 
Lady Mainwarinjj (widow of Sir Thomas Mainw'aring, Knt. 
recorder of Heading), whose second son by a former hus- 


band, Mr. Humphrey Stafford, made great opposition to 
tho match. The fortune which he obtained with this lady 
(he was her fourth husband) enabled him to open his house 
to the most learned and scientific persons of the time. 
In 1650 he published in 12mo. a treatise written by 
Dr. Arthur Dee upon the philosopher’s stone, under the title 
of Fasciculus Chemicus ; or, Chymival Collections express- 
ing the Ingress, Progress, and' Efrress oj the secret Her- 
nietick Science, out of the choicest and most famous authors, 
lVhereu7ito is added, the Arcanum, or f'rand secret of Uer- 
metick Fhilosryfihy, Both made English by James Ha- 
st»lle, Esq., in which name, the letters of his own will be 
found transposed. He, at the same time, addressed himself 
to an undertaking of greater consequenee, a complete cul- 
Icction of tho works of such English chemists as hud till 
then remained in manuscript; to which, as well as to an 
ardent passion for the study of chemistry, he had been 
excited by one Backhouse, who was reputed an adept, and 
whom, from his free communication of chemical seerels, 
Mr. Ashmole, in the fashion of tho time, was accustomed 
to call ‘ father.* Jn his diary, April 3d, 1651, he says. 
‘ Mr. William Backhouse, of Swallowfield in com. Berks, 
caused mt? to call him father thenceforward.’ lit? likewise! 
employed a part of his time in acquiring certain manual 
arts, such as engraving seals, casting in sand, and the 
mystery of a W’orking goldsmith. In 1(352, believing that 
a C(»m potent knowledge of Htdirew W’as necessary for under- 
sluinling and explaining such autliors as had written on 
the hermetic science, he applied himself to the study of tliat 
languag(*, under a rabbi of the name of Solomon Frank. 
At l(?Tigth toward the close of 1652 his Theairum Chymieum 
Britannirum appeared, a cpiarto volume, containing many 
pieces of our old hermetic pliilosopliers. Tliis work gained 
I him a high reputation, and among other scholars to whom 
I it extemled his acquaintance was the celebrated John Sclden, 
with whom he lived in intimate friendship till his death. 
Ashmole's marriage with Hie Lady Mainwaring, exelnsiMs 
of mert! family opposition, involveil him in severrd law-suits, 

[ and at last in one in Glianeory with the lady liersclf. Oe- 
loher 8th, 1(357, lie says, * The cause between me and my 
wife Wiis hoard, where Mr. Serjeant Maynard observed to 
the court that there were 800 sheets of depositions on my 
wife’s part, and not one word proved against me of using 
her ill, nor ever giving her a bad or provoking wxird/ 

[ Ashmole now devoted himself to the study of antiquity 
and records. 7’his rc(‘om mended him to Mr. afterwards Sir 
William Dugdale, whom he accompanied about this lime, 
when making liis survey of the Fens. Aslnnole’s relisli 
for chemistry had abated, and be gave up his intention 
of extending his Theatrum Chymieum to sevt*ral voliiiiies. 
In l(i5S, luiwcvcr, he published a treatise on the philoso- 
])her's stone, entitled The TVay to Bliss: in three books : 
4to, ; a w‘ork, in which ho took leave of liis friends Iho 
astrologers ami alchcmisls wdlh a good grace. 

In the spring of 1 (358 Ashmole applied himself to tho 
collecting of materials for a Hisfory of the Order of the 
Garter, the publication of which will be more particularly 
noticed hcrcafler. In this year also he went to Oxfiird, 
where he made a catalogue of tho coins which had been 
given to the Bodleian Library by Archbishop Laud. In 
1(359 the younger Tiadescant and his wifi* made over to 
liiiii, by deed of gift, the MiJS<*ii?n of curiosities at South 
Lambeth, which the two Tradcscants, father and son, had 
been long accumulating. 

Upon the Restoration, Mr. Ashmole was early introduced 
to the presence and favour of King Ghnrlcsll. who, on June 
1 8, 1 GfiO, bestowed upon him the place of Windsor herald ; and 
a fetv days after appointed liim to make a dcscriplion of tlie 
royal collection of medals. On the .Sd of September that 
year, he had a warrant signed for the ofiice of commissioner 
of excise ; and was also joined in a commission for . an 
examination of the notorious Hugh Peters, respecting the 
royal library and medals which had fallen into Peters’s 
hands in 1648. 

On November 2, 16fi0, he was called to tho bar in the 
Middle Temple hall ; and in January, 1661, admitted F.R.S. 
Soon after this lime, he had several new prc*ferincn1;.s 
bestowed upon him, and amongst them, by warrant, Fe- 
bruary 9, 1661, the secretaryship of Surinam. On tho 
1 7th of February, 1665, Sir Edward Byshe scaled his de^ 
putation for visiting Berkshire, which visitation he began on 
the nth of March following. June 9, 1668, he was ap- 
pointed accomptant-general and country accomptant in tho 
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exciso. His second wife. Lady Maiiiwjirinjr, dyinjr at the 
beginning of April this year, Aslmi<»le paid his addrosscs 
with little delay to Elixuheth, the da\i;;htor of his ^ood friend 
Sir AVilliani Dugdale, and was married in Lincoln s Inn 
cha])ol on tho 3d of Noveiribcr followiiiir, hy Dr. IJoyd, 
afterwards bishop of Worcester: and on tlie lUth of July. 
1669, he received the degree of M.D. from the University of 
Oxford by diploma. He was n(jw courted and esteeuu?d hy 
the greatest persons in the kingdom ; and having finished 
his labours u]ion the History of the Onler of ilie Garter, pre- 
sented that work fn the king. May 8, JG72, who, as a mark 
of approbation for liis toil and researcb, presented him with 
a privy seal for 400/. In 1675 ho resigned his otthai of 
VVindscu* herald; ai-.d in 167 7i on Sir Edward Walker's 
death, might ha\e been made garter king of arms, but 
waived the ajipointnient in favour of Ins father-in-law, Sir 
William Dngdalc. At IIhj close of 1677 he was propobcd 
to represent the city of Lielifield in parliament, but finding 
himself insnfiiciently supported, withdrew his pnfionsions. 
On the ‘26th of January, 1679, a tiro broke out in the 
Mkblle Temple, in a set of chambers next to those in which 
Mr. Aslunole residcil, by which he lost the greater part of 
his Jil>rary, a cabinet of 9000 antient and modern coins, and 
a great collection of seals, charters, and oilier antii[intii.s : 
his iiianus<*ripts, however, and liis gold medals, were for- 
tunately preservcil, by being in the liouse wliich bad b(‘t;n 
Tradescanfs at Lambeth. Dr. IMot gave an account of tliis 
loss to Anthony a Wood, who priiite*! it in his Athcnrc 
Oxnnionses, 

In l(>S‘i, the University of Oxford having finished a j 
l>uildiiig as a repository for ciiriositi<‘s near the theatre, j 
Ashnnde (according to u proposition made to them btfinx* it \ 
was begun) sent tint her the collection of rarities which lu; | 
had received from tin; Tradescants, together with such , 
additions as he had made to them ; to which ho afterwards , 
added tho donation of his manuscripts and library. This is i 
.still called the Ashraolcan Mnsenm. 

In the beginning of 1685 Ashmolc was tigaiu iiuited to ' 
repicM'nl. tho corporation of ld<-hrield in parliament, hut j 
upon King James intimating to him, hy I.ord Darlmontli, j 
that he would take it kindly if he warn Id resign his intere'^t ■ 
to Mr. Lew.son, he w’ailed upon his Majesty and told him 
that ho W’us all oliodience. In lfi86, on tin? death of his . 
father- in- law. Sir William Dugilalc, he declined a second 
time th ^ ofiice of gart(*r, w’hich he would ha\(^ ohtairiiMl f.»r * 
liis brother-in-law, Jolin Dugdah', hut w’as iinsucce.'*sfiil. j 
He how’cver procurial fur him the place of norni} king of 
arms. This w'as one of the last puhlie acts of .Vi^limole's j 
life ; the remainder of it was spent in an honourable retire- 
ment to the day of his deatli. May is, 1692, when lie was 
in tlie seventy-sixth year of his age. His hudy was interr(‘d I 
at Lambeth, and a black marble slab laid upon his grave 
with a Latin inscription. j 

Hesides the works already noticed, which were puhli.-^lu'd 
during his life, Ashmolc left large colU.Tlions in maim- 
seript ; — L. The Arma^ hl])if(tjths\ I'r/trsfnil 
with the (irmio/its n/ the Tomhs^ in nth the t'hurrhes in 
//cr/f.v//y>c, peiinetl in IGtWi. These were in part jiuhlUhod 
afterwards under the title of The Anfitjuitirs t*/ Berk- 
shire^ three volumes octavo. 1717, 1723, and at Read- 
ing in folio, 1736. 2. Ftunitiarnm itfn\/rinni hnprratn- 

rnmque Romanornm Nnniistnafu Oxnnife in Bndlrimtfr 
Bibliotheerv archirix desrripfti et e.rpta/nitir, finislH'd in 
1659, and given hy Aslunole l»> the public, library in 166(», ‘ 
a MS. in threo volumos fidio. 3. A Drxrriptnni and r- 
planatin/i of the and Medfds htdorfi^inj^ to Kin^ i 

f7irt;7c.? //, a MS. formerly in the king's cabiiud. 1. A 
brief Ceremonial of the Fea^t (f St. Ceor^r, livid at | 
Whitehall^ 16ril,w7/A other Bapers jc/aiin^ to the Order. 
.5. Remarkatde Passages in the year lOfiO, sci. down by Mr. 
Klias Ashmole. 6. An Account of the (*orotfafin?t of tnir 
KinffJf, tranxrrihed from a MS. in the Kiuf a private. 
Closet. 7. The Proceedings oti the day of the Coronation 
of Kin fr Charles 11. 8. The Anns., Epitaphs^ m some 

churches and homes in Staffordshire, taken wdicn ho ac- 
companied Sir William Dugdalc in Ills visitation. 9. The 
Arms, Epitaphs, Inscriptions, cj-c. in Cheshire, Shropshire, 
Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, taken at the same time. 
10. Answers to the Objections urged against Mr, Ashmole's 
being made historiographer to the Order of the Garter, A.D. 
1662. 11. A Translation of John Francis Spina' s Book of 

the Catastrophe of the World, to which ts subjoined Am- 
brose Merlins Ptophecy* 12. Collectiom, Remarks, Notes 


on Books and MSS. 13. The Diary of his Lif\ This 
work was first published in duodecimo in 1717, under tho 
title Memoirs of the lAfe of the learned antiiptary, Etias 
Ashmolc, Esq. drairn up by himself by way of Diary, with 
an Apjwndi.c of Original Letters. Puhlisln*d liy ('Inirles 
Burinan, Esep Reprinted with Lilly's History ff his iJfc 
and Ttmfis, octavo, [..ondoii, 1774. It i.s from ihi*^ iliary, 
abounding in absurd and whimsical inciiiorandii, that tic; 
dates ami facts in the preceding memoir have hcmi prin- 
cipally taken. (Seo also Wood's Athcncc O-naurnsrs, 
Bliss's edition, vol. iv. p. 3.54. Bingr. Brit, by Kippis, \ol. 
i. p. 293.) 

AS HOVER, a town in Derbysbiro, pleasanlly situat<Ml 
in a deep narrow valley, watered by the river Amber; sj\ 
miles S.W. of Chesterfield, which is the post tow n, and four 
from Matlock. It lias a .small market, frequented during 
the winter by a few butchers ; and two fairs for horned catlhi 
and sheep. As the niVket is .so insignificant and irregular, 
and is moreover held without ehurter(as are also the fairs), 
it is commonly rcgardetl as a village : but Messrs. Jasous 
iMuiina Britannia) reckon it among tlie nnu ket tow ns. 
Slocking- weaving and tambour-working give employment to 
some of the inhabitants. 

The church is a Gothic huilding with a handsome* •ipire, 
and cuiitains several monuments of the Bahington and 
other fainilit's. There is in it a singular aiitient hsitlcii 
full, hexagonal in the lower part, but in the upper ])art 
circular, .and ornamented W'ith rudely e\ecutcf) fignr«-s in 
has relii*f, w ithllowing drapery, and books in their left hancU, 
standing niidt?r circular or Norman arclu s and separated by 
slender pillars. There is an ondowaMl sdiool, wilh a m IimhI 
hoiis(‘ built in I7(>3 ; also meeting houses for tin* Wesle\aii 
and Primitive Methodists. 

The parish of Ash<iv(’r is extensive, containing I J.2!K> acre^, 
and has a population of 31/9. It is mostly in the lnnidri-<l of 
Scar-''lalc ; hut the (lepeiident liaiulels of Deliiwick, Lea, 
and Holloway, are in the wapentake of Wii Iv'.wortli. 3'hi* 
li\ing is a ri'clory in the arclideaciuirv of Derby, nid tiie 
diocese of Li< hlield and Cuveniry. Deiliwick i-. a cli;q.vlr\ . 

There are in the pari.sh considerable lead niim .;, f..p(’ 
cially those of Gregory, Brimstone l')yKe, and U\crt«'n. 
lilende, or black jack, an inferior speeics of /me ore, i, 
found. Limestone is rjuanied in great quantity, nl » 
coiiive grind.stoiies, and whetstones of a finer grain. (Jclno 
is found ill some of the mines, (diainonnle is culfi\:ifcd tor 
medicinal purposes in considi'rahle quniililies ; and 
rian, t‘l(?eampane, and roses (the last for tin? leave.s), to a 
smaller extent. 

There are remains of Eastwood Hall, once tho iV'^idi-ni'o 
of the Keiesby family, and a structure of -wuiie imiiortance, 
as appears i’roui its inassiM* niasoiirv.. Tt is a gloomy builtl- 
iiig, wilh a modern dwidling attached to its ^.battered walls, 
standing at the foot of a high hill, whuli is eovn-cd with 
huge masses of sandstone ro<’k, and crowticfl with a ]iiiio 
forest. At Overton in this parish is a hou--e which was 
the propc'rty and oeeasioiially the resiihmcc (>f the kite Sir 
Joseph Banks. 

At I.ea, in this ])arish, are the nii.us of an aiitii-nt ( hajs 1 ; 
also a Unitarian chapel, a cotton mill, and a hat maiiuiaclory 
(Lea Wood). 

On the declivity of a hill on Ashover common is a rocking 
sttuie twenty-six feet in circumference, called hy iIr. 
country people Ilomfs Mark: and iumi* tins a .‘^in 
giilarly-sliapeil rock, supposed to have been a rock idol. 

( Jaysons’ Britannia : Rhodes’ Peak Scenery ; Beau- 
ties of England and. Jl'ales.) 

ASIITON-IN-MACKERFIEIJX a chapehy in the 
]ia‘ish of AVinwick, in the Ir ndred of AV'est Derby in 
Lancashire. It lies on tho road between AVarringlon and 
Wigan, about two railc.s and a half N.AV. hy N. of Newton, 
one of tho boroughs disfranchi.scd I j the late Reform Hill. 
It contained, in 1831, 5912 inhabitants, who are chielly em- 
ployed in the cotton and hardware manufactiiri's. Some 
authorities add tliat there are collieries and potteries. It 
is sometimes called Ashton-in-tho-Willows. The chapelry 
is in the gill of tho rector of Winwick, wh_se living is one of 
the richest in the north of England. 

Beside.s the chapel of the Establishment, there are eight 
places of w’orship : threo belonging to the Catholics, who 
are numerous; and one each to the Methodists, Indepen- 
dents, Unitarians, Baptists, and Quakers. (.Xikin's De- 
script io7i of the Country round Manchester, &c. ; Carlisle's 
Tup. Diet, of Eng fund, &c.) 
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ASHTON-IIXDKU-LINM^, a manufacfurinjx town in 
Ihe luin(ln*(l of S;ili‘ord in Lunrasliirc', ou tho norlli bank ol* 
ill c river ubieh liori* <li\itlos the; <‘(»unties ol Laii' 

eiisbiri’ and < ‘hcslilro. DiU’Uinliold, wbi<’li tbrins :l sidiiirb 
of ihe river, and is uniled wilh il by a bridixe, 

is in the lailor <M>unty. A'-!il«*ii t; V miles euMt of Man- 
elieshT, and niih'S NAY. ])y N. of London. 

A^ht**!! IS a lliriviiiix jilaoo ; aiol on the wboh' well laifl 
oof and v.ell biidt. The slri'ots aro jiaved, and the town 
lij^hled with ^a-. The ehureli is lari^o and antii*nt, fiir- 
ni'^heil with a fine ])t*al often hells. The architeetnre has 
been nnndi alter<*d l»y siih-t'ijiu nt i'e]>iiirs ; and the edifice 
siotaiiif'd eonsiderablij iniiii> from an aeeideiital fiiv in 
I > JL Near to this idiureh t'. an ancient <*diiice, e illed ‘ Y’/rc 
0/7 supposed K) have been built in th* filh'enth 

century: ami adjacent to it are i!m‘ remains of a prison, 
w hn-^o ajipearim t‘ indicate- still irre.itt r ant’fjuity. Y’his 
pn.',..!! i.> known h\ tlu- n-mie of * 'Htr I and was 
u-'Ci] a'' a I’dace of conlhienicni till a CDinparaliMdv recent 
])eriod. A mwv ejiureh, liie rest ofwlneh wasdefra\ed by 
a .eraiif from Ihi* C'nniiii<-i.*ner-. f*)r hiuMin;^ ni'w rdnirelie", 
has aUobei'n erected. It is of (ii-thie archio'c; ur.\ and h.is 
.1 ^(juarc embattled lowm’ •surmounted by pinp.acbj>. 
ctairi-bouse tor tbi‘ transaction ol pulibe alfairs is a liamh^ome 
bnildlnji;. with a tbcalri* and a cv>neert-roam mer it. 

The ebiel bii’-incs-» of Ashton i-i the c.»tion manufacture: 
the inevea««e ol w hudi may he r.idL^c^ l of h\ tin- fact, that in 
ten \ ear-i ]»rei r'hm_^ the mllU increa'^ccl from thirty to 

‘-I'VentN. 'I'ln* uouds tnoduei’d aie ehielly i^io^lrams, uius • 
bus, ami cal'cue-. The' Manchi‘^n'r and A^'hton, Peak 
I'orest, .(lid lludder.sfi.ld e iiaU, whuli <-oniieel Aslil‘t;i 
with the various maiuif.ieturiio;; di'.lrict'^ (d‘ the north and 
middle of Knukuid, mu«‘h piomote the Iradi- of the town. 

I fats, woollen^, and silks are niamif oM up.'d here or 
the neiL'Iihourliood, and efial is du'jj in tin* ad/|aeent di'-lricts, 
arid indeed ni the ver} ontiUiri s of |)ie tow n, in considerahh* 
/jiiantity. Thma* an* more than IweiilN f-ollieries in the 
dietnet, which eui|rloy ui»ward-. of Itmn men. 

^Vshloii was once a h- as >iii;h, hnl. had been disfralicliistal ; 
and iti d(*eay was imliealefl h\ the di-.n-e oj‘ a market 
once held by pat(Mil grunted by IliMirv \' 1. 'J'lie ancient 
cross U :^till stainhiii^ in the market, jrlace. The re\ivlnix 
pro-penlv of tin* town has led loan a [rplioation lu parlia- 
ment. toi* n'-e->tahli.-.hin^ a market ; and within a few 
yi^ars an act tor this pmpo‘-e has lu'im ohtain(*d, as well as 
(•lie for reiiulalnm the p dice of lh«* low n, and for lii^htin}^, 
cleaii'^imr, and walehino: it. l.'nder the Market Act, a site 
has been proxitled, and hmldiim-i erected, at an expense of 
:iho\e in, (Min/. The market -day is m»t )et lixed. The 
main pipes laid down by the eaj^ eompany exceed eii»ht 
mih's in length. There are four fairs in the >ear. 

Tln'nr is an amdtmt. foiindat ion -sidiool ; also a national 
schot)!. 

The tow'n of Ashton (includintr, as it a])pi'ars. the suburbs 
or C|uarters of Heston, Charlestown, linrst, and some others) 
bad a population in ls:^l of 1 Ijjr.j, lni\in^ iiiereasod by 
mori; tban .‘jUno persons in tin* piawinus tmi years. 

The chief ])arl of the town ami of the parish is on the 
estate of the Karl of Stamford and Warrinjilon. As lord of 
the manor be ludds a eonrt, at which con-slahle^ are appointed, 
and m which (juestions of disputes, brea<*hes of trust, and 
rie-hts of tenants, as well as actions of debt under forty 
sliillini^s. are eo;^nisable. Hy the late ILdorni Hill Ashton 
was made a parlianiLmtary horonirb, llu! boundary of wdiieh 
ciummles Nvilli that laid down in the Local Police Act. It 
returns one inemhtn*, and contained in above six 

hundred 10/. houses. There i.s a eonrt of re<iuests for the 
reeo\ erv of debts under .0/. 

The livinir of Ashton is a valuable rectory, wholly or in 
pari m the c;ift of the Karl of Stamford and T. Hunt, Ks(p 
The parish is M*rv extensive, ooinprehendintx aht>ut ten sipiare 
miles. It is about six miles from N. to S., ami four from E. 
to W. In It are several larj^e manufaclurintr \ ilhn^es : hut ex- 
empt m thesi* and in the town itself, tin* jiopulatioii is not dense, 
d'he parish is disided into four arbitrary divisions, for the 
purpoNC of eolh'etmi^ rate’s, viz. Harlshead. Kuottlanes, Au- 
den-.haw , ami Ashton town ; but it is all under one niunieipal 
^mermiivnt. The population of the wholi? amounted in 
1 io The >.pu‘itn«d wants of tlu'se perM>ws were 

]>rovuled for by fue places of worshi]) of the establishment, 
(VIZ. the ]Kin.di ehiirch’* , three parochial chapels, and one 
chapel oi ease), and iwenty-lbiir other places of worship; of 

• Wu prciiuiaa this ututl be tin* limiaiii.! iiu'utuiucil iit. a iivw clituch. 


which, nineteen were Methodist, three Baptist, one Inde- 
p»*ndent, and one Juhannito. (See rurfiitfnisnfunj 
for IS;J0.) 

The principal villages in llu‘ parish are as fcdlows: - 
Stayley hrid”i^ i.s on the Tame about a inihi E. uf A'-lilon. 
It i.-- not wdiolly in this parish; for ]Kirt of*it lies across the 
rner, in the parish o{' Stockport in Clie-liire. The two parts 
are, however, united hy an excelh'iit stMUc hridfje, and in- 
(‘hided in mie local act, for the imrpijse of lii^litiii*:, &c. I’h 
imjx'ilaiico of the plaet; is of modern p:rowtli, tlu>i!”h .S(( far 
liack as ill 17i)o it eonsisted (»f a <*ontmuous well-]»aved 
street of half a mile, and had in il an episcopal eliapi l of 
odafron form. The chief branches of Irarh* wen* lii(?n, and 
had hot'll for .soim* limi-, coniici led witli the wajolbni-clolh 
m:ninJa«'ture, ami consisted of wea\ini;, d^tiinp-, pres.sin^jr, 
^.:.c. The pi»pulalion i.-* not ascertained. 

MossU*\ is NMC. of Ashton ah-ml two miles and ri hall“. 
It is I oiinectcd with A'^hton by a new, but not. \ (Ty j^iMid 
road, (>\er a raiu^e of hii:h hill.^. Y’here are scarcely any 
helweeii the ]d.iee:- ; hut in Mosde) there are .>e\e 
nil iiood ones, and .1 li.'iroehial eliapel ijj ihe ‘^itl ofllui rei lor 
(jf .\shinn. Tlie p'»pnl.»ltiiM ill l^.M wa^ about J d'U. 

I.ees IS N. h> \V. of M o•^^le^■, and ahtnil fiM* mill'-. N. h\ 
K. of Ashton. Is situation rather eoiiiii'cls it with Oldham 
(thriiUMh which its in.i iiufael ures are e, :riv'd oil to Man 
cheater; than w it h Ashle.n, wilh whicli it h.is little coiii- 
mnineatii 

U ')oli*y Hill, the [vipuhnis part uf .Xudeiediav.', i*^ a ini 
S.\V. uf xVshtoii. Il ha-- a 'popnlallon of between ‘JtUlU .ind 
.nmtk and is lapidlN iiiereasiiii;. 

Kaiilield, on tla* road lii iii Mam heslcv to Ashton, is a 
settlemc'iil of ihe Morasiin-. It has a cliapel, and ■ 3 e\eral 

\e,ir :\h>>sley is Tlarf.s Head Pike, a well kiunvii object, 
I'l'ceti'd in 17.‘)Si, lui tin; site of a former si rnel nre, which i.s 
said t«* have been used as a heaeuli. The })re-.enl hmldiiiLij 
is ol stone, and is an iipnuht c\ Linder, snrmuuuted hv a cone, 
w ho-,e base nearl\ eo\ers the U])per surfaco of the e\linik r. 
It eonim.ind.s a deliohtlnl \iew' uf the surround in*.; eonnlrN’. 

(.)n t!ie W. .side of the town, and on the N. side of tim 
road from Manch<*sl<M*, is a lare.e moss, or shaking, hoy, 
P'can tin* i.*dyes of which turf is ent fur find. At the depili 
often teel, or lln’reahout s, he.s a tulerahlc* loam, w hndi, itii 
iinprovem(*nt, may ht' remleriMl youd meadow-laiuL 'i’lu! 
nioss iiia\ he ero.'^sed at all season.s. Kir trees, fresh and 
full of lurpeiiline, IniNe been found in it; likewi «* oaks 
(pule sound, and as hku k as ebony. —( Aikiii's Drsrrt j f la/i 
([!' thf' ('nuntnf Mtun'hrsff'r : Jyaumfiini /^cyjo/7<., K-e.) 

ASHAV KDN KSOAY. This, which is the tirsl day of 
L(ml, had fonm'idy two naiiU's ; one w'as ca])ut jrjunn^ * llu^ 
head (jf the fast,’ lln» oilier w'as Ash-H'cdftt'sday^ so calle(l 
from the aiilieiit ceremony uf hlossiny asln?.s on that, day, 
witl\ which the pri(‘st signed ih(‘ peoplii un the forehead ni 
the form of a cro.-i.s, addiny this adinonition, Memmio, iunnn^ 
qnnd rinis c.v, vt in ntfrmn rrret'/rris : ‘ Remeiiiher. man, 
tliat thou art ashes, and shall return to aslu's.’ (S(.*(' i^}\yta 
An}xlt}-li()mnnii^ p. 10; Moresini Papal us, p. :»7 ; Ktstisall, 
fol. loll, p. 13.) ‘ Mannerly to take their ashes devoutly,’ 

is uraony the Roman Catholic ciistoins ctmsured by .hdiii 
Bale in his [h'chiratiftu nf /?o;///c/’\v Artirlcsi^ 1534. The 
ashes used Ibis day in tlie Cluircli of Rome are said t»» he 
made from the i)alins consecrated on the Palni-Suiiday he- 
Il)r(*, In Hisliop Hoiiner's l?tjtf?tc/iftns^ a . d . 163.5, we read 
that * the hallowed ashes yiven hy the nrie.-^t to the people 
on Ash -Wednesday are to put the ])Of»pIe in remeinhraiico 
of penance at the heyinniny of Lent, that tlieir bodies are 
hut earlli, dust, and ashes.’ The antionl discipline of sai k- 
cloth and ashes (.»ri Ash- Wednesday, is at present siipiilied, 
in the English established church, !)y reading publicly on 
this day the curses denounced ayaiiist impenitent sinners, 
when the peojile are directed to ri*pc*at an ‘ Amen' at the 
end of (^a(di mah’dietion. Compare Wheatley (»n the f 'ozw- 
ffi(tn Pratffr, Kvo. 17J2, p. 227; Brand's Pnptdttr Aiiti<iui- 
/nw, vol. i. p. 71). Brady, in liis Claries VnJoidaria, sa\s, the 
primitive (jhri.-tians did not commence lhr*ir !-en1 until the 
Sunday now called the first in Lent. l*o])e Kclix HI., in 
the year *lM7, first added the four days preceding tin* old 
Lent Sunday, to complete the number of fastiny da\s to 
fortv, of which it actually consists. Pope Crcuf>ry the? (beat 
introduced tlu* sprinkliny of ashe.s on the f:r.-.t oi the linir 
additional days, which ya\e it tlu* mum? ol A>‘h-A\ ednesday ; 
and lh(! council of Heneveiilum, in the year 1 ()t)l , strictly 
enjoined the observance of the eeveiiiony, which was aho' 
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in Enpliind at the Reformation, arid a cnmmination 
;m jihove alluded to, substituted in its stead, 

ASIA, under >vliiel» name wa at present eoinpndiend 
all the countries to tlu? east of Kurope and northern 
AlVica, was also ajjplicd by tile Greeks to the counlrios hor- 
deriTi;;*o]i the <*astern shores of 1h ^ MedittMraitean S(‘a, and 
i*xtendinfT ihencS eastward. Herixlotiis eoufosses that lie 
is unalile to account for the oriirin of llie name. Homer 
(//. ii. 4til) mentions an Asia.i ]>laiu lyin^j; near tlie sliores 
ot 1 he ^Ei^i'an Sea between Kphesus and Sardis; and the 
traditions of the Lydians speak of a kinj^ A sins. Hence 
it seems prohahle that this name was originally applied 
to a, small distri(‘t nii the western coast: of Anatoli.a: in the 
pro'-n’^'S of lime, as the rt)Uiitries t*ast of it heeame hnown 
to the (Jreeks, the naiia; of Asia became co-exiensi\e witli 
their disf*o\ei ies, till at lenulh it was customary todcsij^nate 
by it iMie of the ^reat tlivisions of our ^lohe. 

1. .iwV/ #/.¥ lifiairn In tht' (r narks' urtd Jlnmuns . — From 
the earliest nM-ordsof Kurepean history, the Homeric jioems, 
v.e j('arn that an iiiten ourse oxiste«l. helore the war of '^froy, 
hel\\(‘iii tlu* inhabitants ol' Europt^ and Asia. Hut u> far 
:is v,(* can infer from our authorities, it was mure of a 
Ji .shle tlian a pacilie nature. Coimnereial e\chaiio(! seiuiis 
to l)a\e been nearly coiifnieil to a lew IMuenician \es.st ls 
whu-h \isiteil the islands of the Arehipelao*) and some ports 
of ( irc“ -.-, aiul <‘\en with ihi'in ]iiracy appears to ha\e hemi 
important iin ohji’* t a^^ eommeree. Th.ou^h the Fhce- 
n!.*iai. * visited tlie ]»ort-; (»f (h<*eec, tlie inhalntanls of that 
connlrv went onls to few phifi’., i>n thi‘ w esicrn eoa-t of 
.'^sia i\lini)r, and piM hatis occasioiiallv to dh re ; their ^eo- 
p.ra phiea 1 know ledj^e of A sia w :;.s c; m. <'f pieiit I \ \ i m-u ni'-< ril >e(l 

within v'ory narrow limits, Hnt (Mtiifnied “.s t !a ir ihivioat ion 
was fy*r a loii.;^ tii>u-, it at h.'st r. ,u\) ihuK-il to hrino aimi.l 
till* settlement of the eol.,oics ri !onia : vind Tins 

(Went was followed li\ aiioliiiTof L'r. ait r iiiipoiiani'e in a 
oeooraphical point of view, nameh , t ';e e\!eii -ioii '■{ liie 
na\ e'.aiion of t ia'-e coloiiies to the comi.ru s r«ii4iid tiic lil.iek 
S('a, and tlu* e\<dn.uuii oj' thf* Ped in. i.ni . IV' ni tiis* eoin- 
inei'ci* «.f thin jiart eif I lu* v. orld. 'i'lu- Mihjecl n n ol the (i reck 
(‘••luoiv*'. in A'lO ^liiua* to tlu* fiiejs <d‘ l.yha. scorn- m>t l«> 
V.iM’ i n i ured I In li‘ cnmnu ri 1 -, a nd i‘, del 1 1 >1 h .s e \ Iciu h d t In i r 
Kiio-kVioe at lead a . fn- a . t1 .• Hal>--, liio hoiindaiw of tin* 
kinoflom of (.'id Us, aiiii |M-rhaju; soinew hat hevond it. 

’flu.* proor* ss of Lieoo laipliical kr.ov li'dne, whiih Lilhcrto 
had been vtMW sioa.wa- .oa i‘h lae d l»y 1 he e .1 ahh..hiiu'nt 
of tlie Pcr'.ian inor. : rch)’, d'he diilvTenl -ta.lesinto 

whieli till then V.i ‘ean A.ii h-d been diN aie.l, and win* h 
liad iiiiudi i o]>e»]ed tlu* C'”iina*ia ial inl‘'i'C‘ir.r-' ol i!s mha- 
I'il'ii! \\,r»* ii*cnr|reraietl into t he exleii i\e Ikr-si.ni cm pin*, 
wlneh eomprelu-iuled lu arlv all tlu* c.'i ul ru- . I . twei'ii th - 
Mediterranean Sea on lli** we-t, aud the I'ielur !>:ejh f*n 
tlu* ea-i, the ('aspi.m on the n-nlli, and tin* mon.ilt ’.in.s 
whieli border Ihi* \ .illey of the liulu" on the wi.-t : tin ^e 
couiilries w(*re. iuhahited )*) Iweiity-jnne <hlh‘ie, l iiali«‘ns. 
The (ireek colonies on tlu* coast uf Asia IMiiior, i;;i le.e 
oxerlhnwv of the L\dian kiiujdein, had been (oiuitelled to 
submit lo tlu* Pi'isian inonaich, which ein nmsla.ncc .-,(»on 
led to their inliin.ate aiajnainl aiice with A 'a ’.e^tuid the 
limits of Anatolia. "U'e may jiuliie of i:.e lapl-l i)ro- 
^n'c-s mad<; h\ tin* leiiian (ireidvs in their know lcd*Ji- 4)f 
Asia, w hen wi* find that hanllv llft v \ . n s after the 
foimilation of th'* IV-r.-aan numarch}, .'.rntaeoiMs, the 
;ro\ernor of J\liletn>, the most eommeii-i.il and powerful i»l‘ 
these colonies, was able to prndiici* at Sjmrta a la.pju r tahh l 
or map (llcrod. v. dn>- thi* first of which wc li.ue any 
distinct reeiinl’*' onwliiehthe euuniries and niililarv sta- 
tions liet-.\i’t*n Ionia ami Su'.a were e\hihited. About the 
sniiK* tiiiii* the Persian <hnninion <f\er all tlu; ahuve-meii- 
tiuiu'd eour.tries heiuii ririiily e-lahlished, a n*irnlar plan of 
administration was formed by Darius the son of llyslaspes; 
tliis kinj^ probably eaused a p,fM>iirapiiiciil ami statistical 
account t>f the whoh* eminn* to he ci.in|M)se<l, a eimiom com- 
mon in Asia at more reeeiit pi riods, as tlu* Aijin-i Aklniri 
of the Momil t*mperors sluiws, and one still in n^'C in the 
Ghin(*se empiro. Some snehw'ork as this must ha\e existed 
in PiTsia, for otherwise we can hardl\ aceoiinl Ihr the ^eo- 
tira]diieal description of the empire w hi( h IIerod«)tus bus 
inserted in his history (iii. Hlkisic. ; vii. 01, &:e.). The sketeli 
of tlu* Gremk hidoriaii enables us to form a, pretty exsicl 
idea of all the countries subject to the IVrsiau rnomirc hs, 
and even of those wliich he luul not an opporluiiity of exa- 

• ADfkximamlcr C««e Ihut nrliclc^ is said by Agalbeiufius lo have made the 
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mi'ninp: personally. TTis information about, tlie countrio.-j of 
Asia beyond the boinuhiries of the IVrsian <‘inpir(^ is scanty, 
a^id much less exact: as it w’as jn(|uired b\ oral eoiimmni^ 
cation with travellers and tradm-s, it is not surprisinjr that 
it is often incorrect and mixed with fables, though e\en 
the latter in many instances are fomuled on f.ict.s, 

Hellire the time when Herodotus wrot«», t|u' J^ersian cm- 
j)ir(* had become stationary. Accordinj^ly wc* lied that tlu* 
f^cHu^iaphical knowledj^e of the (Jreeks, for inure than .1 cen- 
liiry, did not advance hc'yond the antient hoiindaru*'- of that, 
empire. But as the intercourse, both hostile aiul ]uicitic, 
between the Greeks and Persians had duriin^ tiiil period 
Considerably iiicrtsmed, ihoir kimwledi^e of tlu* dilfi'icnt jno 
vinces composiiifX the Persian empire was aKo enlar<red. 
The most valuable information of this kind we find embodied 
in Xenophon s Anabnsis^ or the Kr]u^ihtin?i nf thr Tea 
'rhuasaad. [See Anahasis.] It was usual fur ll:** l*ersiau 
kiiij'S to have Greek ph\sieians about their persons, a.s wo 
see in tlm instance of Di*iuoctales (Herod, iii. 3 ‘JO. tSc»*.), 

( ’(e.sias, and others. Such men had of eonrso eon.siilerahlo 
oppori unit ic?s for acquiiin'j; exac*t information. If the work 
oi‘ CAe^ias had eoino «Iown to ns entire*, we miu^ht ha\e 
li»rnu*d a hettc'r I'stiniatc* of t he \ alue of his history, of l\'rsia, 
now' known to n^ solely by the extracts of IMiotins and si 
i e ot I u • r w r i te rs . j S e e i i-: mas . J 

Tlu* foundation of this e\ten.si\e empire k.ad pioM-d sul- 
vanlao'eous to jjeotir:! ph\ : its destruction aUowa-. favourable 
to its pro;;ress. H\ tlu* coiujiiost-. ot Ales.Mulcr, iho rt inoli r 
provinces ctf the PciMaii in.)n.irch\ , ofwha h a "loat p.ut 
till lh(‘U had only been known iii such n-.-neial onthnes as 
tlioM* niviMiln ! Ii'i'idiitii-., and by tlu- \:c.mu* inf' irmaiion 
of indivulii.ils, were at oiu-c opened to the (tre.-ks, who 
liad hci n ]irc]»ar*’d idr incrcit^lne tlu ir a|*lui al inlomia- 

tion l)\ tluor e'li!'‘ 'l i<*n ;ind pn vioiis hihil-.. '1 he i.peratiuns 
ofhuhlarx cxoc ilition-, ami tlu* ol-'ci'-.al.nii^ niih!:ir\ men 
h’.i\4- al\\.i\-. rciulcrc* I ?-iij;nal ‘'^civicc'. I'» "l o u iph\. .\k-\ ■ 
ander alt* uiptcd to cj-o-^ tin- n'Miniknii .)[ tin* l*ci-i,-n < m . 
pin* 4.1 1 the nm th and on the -ontli : aid tl,oU'!' hi - m;. ce -. 
w.i'^lniiifed in tiu* li. liner nu.iiler, the H : i t k-N i m::ih In.ni 
licit iiiti ■ to li.iNc ’-oine iioiinu ol the M'Uu.ciu- InliC'- !»«w« nd 
ill.* 1 .1 \ art' oV/ - .■ '///"//), w ho ihcn. as a t | r.-'.ioil , w a lulc! . d 
ah iut in tii',-e ,-\t' !.-.i \ 0 d.--* rts. ]5iu l.a. .uti nqil- .-.i il’.i* 
S'Milli and I c,t \U'r.* crow lu d with Hr i .•i.-.-.'d ti.e 

hid 11 *' ..ml l' iiir ot t I:e i‘i\ei s w liicli 1 1 as er'-e 1 lie P. * ■ ..p.] 

liad ad va iictMl to ii" un-.i! tl; t.im «* In. in tli-* h.iiil.^ ol t!|o 
tlinnni ami i!u‘\ail'\ of t lu* < 3. mm - . w ia n lie w . 1 - okic-. .1 
to .ilia: I'll, n lim n of .■omim.-niu I ndia. o,- uia- 1 .a niu’iiix 

of ! c. :ii ni \ . t hi 1 . 1 . r--! r r 1 to l\ : - ■ 1 , 1 i- lu ck .s n n 11 poi tah t 
addit’on (o the m o;: 1 .. i 'i ■ a 1 k ic .0 1- 1 i >.1 tin- ^ 3 ! erh f .y 

evplui iiiLT V It h hi., a . ii!N a*:d imv s ih - i-.'c i---' .-.tul tiu* \ alh-y 
ol jlu‘ lower Indus, an-l -aid 01 . no 1 \ onh i n- l.i- a«lniii-d, 
N e.i rchii.'-, lo .sad ahau ilie ona -t Ir. '.ii loo h'.-it.i of tin- 
1 1 id 1 . ■> to t he 111 . ait h of 1 lu- Ivii phratf iS. • .\ ; i 'c v n a | 
Besides tlu- ocou r,. phua 1 kno'ihd'.:e aeiiuuctl lo. tin vcmili- 
t.ifv Opel at lolls, a ml the siicrc-sfnl c\cco1 an ot‘ t ho 4)rders 
of the .M.H-4‘d..ni:ni »• a n jimror l.v his adliiilal, tin- i-xp«'- 
dit’.on liisl o.i\r the (ireei^s a more e\.!cl iml 3on e.f t he oreal 
i'Xtent of Iiuha, of Ar rudu s, ;nul ihe pi rnlianlu --; o! tlu* 
nal lolls \\ Inch inlndai fids L're.at peninsi!!.i. 'I’iu- Lft ooia- 
pliical inlorin.ition .lecnnii d dniine. tlu- «‘\pei!iii(jns ot Ale-v 
and«r was im-orporal. .! in a ni.aj) n\ .au- of his companions 
in arms, Du a arehus, ;i pniMl >1 Aii loth*. 

Less ,s.iiisl'.icio;o , fleaidi iioi li>^ iiiiporlant, was (lu* 
iiiforni.il i(*n w hii-h resulted more ii-mo|el\ Imm the c-on. 
(jiu si> of Alcxaiuh I*. 'I'lii’ M a'-cd'C.icm kmo d(*'froyod 
'J’} re, and translen-ed its e ennien-i- t.» A h \ a ndri.,, w hii-li lu* 
f.aiiiiled iu*arlhe \\(‘-.lei !i iiioul!i of tlu: Nih-. As tlie Phiw- 
nu i.in.s, f, 1 - perhajis i llu-n-.ind w .r.-i ;ind npwaids, had c;ir- 
ni*d on a lucrali\e comnu-rci- willi tlu* c-aintries to the e.ist 
and .south of the |h‘isian empire, esj.cciaU;, with India, 
hv wa\ of the* Per-a;in («iiil' and tin Bed Sea, their im-r- 
chants haul frequent opporlnnit ics (»1 colU-ctimj .siu-h infcjr- 
matioii Ms tc*mleil h» iiu-rcaso their coimm-n-iiil iul\ aiil.iLU-s. 
Ac.-ordmi.'h the Plui*mcians hail more iiauiicalaml oc,,4rra.- 

pineal know led^,* than any ollu-r nation of tlu* antient world, 
and tlie\ had enihodied it in writings. 'J’liesn wa-n* likewise! 
transported to Alexandria, and [»rohald\ aided llio nu*r- 
cliants of the new emporium in eiih’iimi at once into the 
path of llu-ir eommereial prc'deee .sors, and renew iuo the 
mtereounje hetwee-n Europe and India by the Nile and the 
Red Sc*a, which lead lu*eii interrupted by the e\|»edi1uuis of 
Al(*xander. Aci'ordin}.^l\ w»; linil that, soon after the death 
, of the feuiuler of Alexaiuhiu, E” vntian veb-seks from the 
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porU of ihc Red S(ui boffan to visit the shores of Malabar, 
and to von Inn' as far as ("ape Comorin and tlie island of 
Ceylon (lalled Taprubane by (ho Greeks). Hut tliou^jh the 
^euffrajjliical infonnalion acquired by coinnu?ree is often of 
thcMiiosl valuable kind, iU prop:ross is extremely slo^v even 
in our lime, and must have been still more so amon^ the 
antioiits on ac<’tnint of the numerous defects of their ship- 
building, and the backward state of their navigation. Be- 
sides, such iidbrnialion is commonly limited to the harbours 
and shores, and rarely extends to any p^rcat distance in the 
interior. Accordinjrly we find, that thoup:h the commercial 
inti'i-course between Alexandria and India was continued 
n’illiont inlerrujitiou for many centuries, tbe additional jreo- 
jjrrapbical knowledj^e was scanty and vague ; and though 
iiiuny of the harbours of Malabar were annually visited by 
Kgyptian vessids, the infornialion thus obtained concerning 
Ce\lon, tile eoa.st of C<»romaiidel, and the country farther 
to the oast, is limited to a few places, and was obviously 
obtained by the Cireeks of Egypt from )iati\o navigators, 
none of tliem probably having ventured li> advance beyond 
the island of t.'eylon and Cape Comojin. 

The successors of Alexander, being almost continually 
engaged in wars among themselves, did not disturb the un- 
subilued nations which surroundeil the Greek empire in 
A^ia, with the exception of Seleianis Ni<*ator, thij King of 
S>na, who made, it is thought, a successful attiunpt to sub- 
due a part of tin* valley of the Ganges. This opinion rests on 
lb(^ statement nf i^liny (\i. IT). It is, bowovev, certain that 
he sent an ambassador, Megastbenes, to Sandroeottus, king 
of tlm Ihasii, to wluuu a et>nsiderable parted* Hindustan was 
subject, and to this individual ^ve owe some further juirti- 
culars respcetiiig India and its inhabitants. (Strabo, 

72 1, ^ce.) The Greek empire of Haelria, though its kings 
l'C!uaine<l for many years in possession <d‘ the Indian con- 
quests of Al(?xaniU‘r, added little or nothing to the previous 
knowbulge <»f the Greeks concerning that country. 

IMust of tile Greek kingdoms in Asia were def>trnycd by 
the Uoniaiis, but tin*) did not extend their dominion over 
all the provinces wliicli oiu’c belonged to the Persian mo- 
narchy. The extreme i.*aslern boundary c)f the Roman 
empire was formed by the Tigris, the Euphrates, and 
the mountains id* Armenia. Their military expeditions 
being carried on in countries pr<‘sioiisly known, could add 
very little to the poograpbical knowliMlge of Asia. AVe 
ought, however, to make an exception with respect to tlii* 
Caucasus. In their wars with .Miihiiilatcs, king of Pontus, 
the armies of (be Romans passed the bouiularies (d* the 
know n Wv>rl<l and arrived at Mtuint Cauca^Uh, with whose 
extent ami situation ibey became acipiainted, though they 
did not enter the vallcN s which lie in its bosom. In pru- 
eei‘ding 1‘arllier to tin* shores id* the (^is[)ian Sea, l]u‘\ got 
inrorui.itioii of a eoiumcivial road through Hactria, hy whieli 
the eoimtries oij the south of the (Caspian Sea carried on an 
active ci.inmcrce with India; and soon after another route 
was iliscovcrcil, which led over the high table-land of Upper 
Asia to tbi; Seros or (Chinese, probably the road which still 
passes through the town of Kashgliar. Toothing further was 
snldetl to our geographical knowli*dge of Asia by the military 
expeditions of the Romans; but the immense riches which 
many Roman families liad aceumulated during the com- 
inoiiwealtiv. and which still continued U) increase under the 
emiicrors, creatiid a taste and demand for tlie exquisite pro- 
dm lionsof India and eastern Asia, and accordingly wi* find 
that not only the latl^Iy discovereil roads to China and India 
were much frequented by merchants, but also that the com- 
mercial enterprise of Alexandria was so increased, that in 
the time of Strabo a hundred and twenty vessels w^rc an- 
nually sent. t»> the coast of Malabar. This intercourse was 
considerably facilitated by the discovery of the monsoons 
in the Indian Sea by Ilippalus (Hudson's J^Jhior Gno^r. 
vol. i. Prn'jiUis of the. Krythrean ^ea) : this passage; has 
bctni sometimes interpreted as if the discovery of the mon- 
soons was made about the time this Periplus was written, 
but thi*re can be no doubt that navigators had availed 
themselves of the periodical winds long before. 

The knowledge which the antients acquired concerning 
the geography of Asia is embodied in the systematic works 
of Strabo, of Pliny, and of Ptolemy of Alexandria, the last 
of w hom raised geography to a science by basing it on astro- 
nomical prim iples. From these writers it is evident, that 
only those countries into which the Macedonian conqueror 
bad carried lus anas w'ere known with some degree of cor- 
rectness us to their gcnuriil features, and that beyond them 


tlieir knowledge was limited to a few places traversed bv com 
mereial roads, a lul to tlie harbours. Ptolemy was acquainted 
w itli the road leading over the high table-land in the eenti-u 
ol Asia to the Seres, as w’ell as that through Hactria to 
India. Jlu also had some knowledge of the north-western 
cxtreniity of the Himalaya range (culled by him I maos or 
Hiiuaos) and of Cashmere. He was W'el I* acquainted with 
the roasts of Aruhia and Persia, and w’itli those of India 
as far as Chipe Comorin. The island of Ceylon, whieh at 
that time was the (‘ommoii resort of the eastern and western 
lunigatorsof the Indian Scii, was also pretty well known to 
him, though the dimensions assigned to it arc very erro- 
neous. Ill its neighbourhood In; states there were found 
lo78 islets, hy which prohahly the l..aecadi\es and Maldives 
are meant, and he names Jahadia (YavadwTpa) /. r. ‘the 
barley -i^land,* as Java i.s called in Sanscrit on account of 
its fertility. He is, however, less ac(tnaiiilcd with the coast 
of Coromandel, and still less with the countries to the east 
of the Bay of Bengal, w here tlu; A urea Chersonesus evi- 
dently represents the jieninsula of Malacca, on which (he 
port of /aba was situated, probably in the neighbourhood of 
Singapore. Then follows the Sinus ^Tugnus or the Gulf of 
Siam, after traversing whieh hy ii voyagi; (»f twenty days, 
the emporium of Catligara i.s arrived at, the harbour of the 
Siine or Chinese, a place which must be sought for in tlm 
neighhouvlioo*! of Canton ; and further to the cast with tin; 
Thinii; Metiopfdis (probably ('anton) he arrives at the ex- 
treme boundary of his geographical knowledge on the east 
side of A da. 

Besitlcs these works, the Ptri^itus' of Nearchus, and 
another in-obahly wrilti n in the stvund century, and attri- 
buted to An iaii, give a more particular description of the 
coast of eastern Africa and of Asia. Another Periplus 
likewise, which certainly is the work of Arrian, contains a 
brief eoa.st deseripliiui of the Poiitiis Euxinus (Black Sea) 
[See AuutA.'V.j As to the geography <jf iiortheni Asia, fi*w 
additions seem to have been made after the time of IIi;- 
rodotus and Alexander. In some respects there seems to 
have been a nMrograde inovomenl, as the father of liistory 
knew 1 ho Caspian to be a lake, whieh Strabo believed To 
eommunieate witli (he northern ocean. Ptolemy in his 
iii:i)) restored the Caspian to its true character of an inhind 
sea, hut he placerl its leiigtli from east to w'est insli‘ad of 
from north to south, as lIerodutu.s had done. Au*jo- 

NAUTS, v»)l. ii. p. ;n0; and Pomp. l\T<*la, i. 2.] 

II. Asia aft knnivtt in the Middh A^es. — Tlioiigh the 
Byzantine empire did not fall before the invasions of the 
Uorlheni barbarians, it w’as hemmed in on every side by 
p«jw(*i l*iil enemies. On its eastern boundaries, the kingdom 
of lh(; l*ai*thians was re])hiced by that of the Persians under 
the dynasty of the Sassanidie, W'lio, acting with all the vigour 
of newly-founded goviTumeiits, stopped the progress of the 
Roman arms on that side. Consequently, the ucces.sion of 
g(‘ographical knowledge concerning Upj^er Asia was ex- 
trenudy .scanty, hut some information was obtained of the 
count ries to iho north of th<‘ Taxartc.s, and <»f some parts of 
India. For tin* first we are indebted to an einhassy of the 
Emperor Justinian 11., wlio sent in /ifiOoiie <jf lus governors 
to one of the wandering tribes of IIk; Turks iu the steppes 
oil the we.st and south of the Altai Mountains and about 
the lake of Saisan, or Zaizang, with the vicnv of inducing 
tliein to attack their common enemy, the Persians, without 
fm-c'hoding that tlie descendants .»f this very ]>cople, after 
a lapse of nearly nine hundred years, would destroy his own 
empire and choose ConstaiUinoplo for their melropelis. 
Nearly about the same time, an Egyptian merchant. Cos- 
mas, suniumed Indicopleustos, wdio for a long time had car- 
ried on a trade with India and repeatedly visited that country, 
composed his T(fj)Offr(i]dn'a Christiana^ in w'hich he gives 
some new information re.specling Ceylon, called by him 
Selcdiva, instead of the aiitient name of Taprobanc, of the 
commerce of that island with Tsinitza or China, and of the 
roads through Upper Asia by wdiich the silk inanufacturas 
ol* this country were brought to Persia and Constantinople. 

But the channels of geograpliical inforniatioii were .soon 
closed. The fanaticism of the newly-founded religion of 
Mohammed bore down all resistance, and in a short time 
Egypt and the Asiatic p^o^inces of the Byzantine empire, 
except Asia Minor, w’cro subjected to the Arabs and tneir 
Caliphs; the kingdom of the Sassanidoo also was incoiqH)- 
rated in their wiilcly-extended dominions. The intolerance 
hy w’hi<*li the Mohaniinedaiis in llie first two centuries of 
the Hegira (commencing a.u. C22) were distinguished. 
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intcrrupied every sort of eemraercial intcreourso witli India 
as well as with Upper Asia, and the distracted condition of 
the Byzantine empire, and the state of harharism in which 
the western nations of Europe were sunk during the earlier 
part of the middle aj^cs, was such as to deprive them for 
more than two q^nturies of any additional knowledge con- 
cerning the countries of the East. From the close of the 
sixth century to the beginning of the Crusades, no new 
facts were added to European knowledge of Asia. 

Circumstances, however, arose which led the Moham- 
medans of the Caliphat to abate their intolerance and to 
adopt a more enlightened policy. Seiencre began to be cul- 
tivated, arts to tlourish, andeuinmcrce to be promoted among 
them. Geography had its full share of the advanfages rc?sult- 
iiig from this favourable change. As every true Midiannne- 
dan was bound by In's religious tenets to visit at least once in 
his life the Kaabaof Mecca, travelling became more frcfjuent 
among tin* Arabians than it ever has been in any other 
nation ; and as tlie love of letters increased and becamci more 
general, the number of their geographical works, lra\ els, 
and voyages incrcastnl in the sann? proportion. Many of 
their works arc undoubtedly still unknown, others are still 
inaccessible to Europtvaii readers, hut some have been trans- 
lated. The most important are the Oriental Gcofrrapfu/, 
translated by W. Ouseley, London, 1801), which was w'ritten 
in the beginning of the tenth century ; the Travel nf Ibn 
Ilaitkal the Arabian, written about fifty years later ; the Geo- 
firaphi/ of Plilrisi (1153), arranged, like that of Ptolemy of 
Alexandria, according to climates; the Gco^rajihy of Abut- 
frda ( 13 45); the Gen^raptnj of Ibn el JVardi (1371) ; and 
the Travels of Ibn Batata (1324-1351), translated by Pro- 
fessor Lee of Cambridge, London, 182‘J. Ibii Batuta was 
doiiblless the greatest traveller that ever lived. He visited 
Tinibiirtoo and the Ural Mountains, Adam's Peak in Cey- 
lon. tlieeasleni coast of China, and Tanger in Africa (which 
was his birth-place), and traversed all the countries between 
these extriuiie points. 

Tlic Arabs seem also at an early period to have renewed 
the CiunmcMvial intercourse with India by tlie Heel Sea and 
the (lulf of Persia, and to hav<! soon extended their navi- 
gation beyond tlie exirtuiie limits attained by the Greeks 
of Alexandria. Tlicy were prompted to di-spisc the dan- 
gers of such a perilous navigation as iiiiicli by zeal for 
propagating their creed as by the love of gain, and they 
succeeded in eonvevtiiig the inhabitants of the Penin- 
sula of Malacca and some of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. There are extant two works on the countries 
about the seas of China, written, as it is thought, by Ibii 
Wahah and Abu Seid about tlu^ end of the ninth eeiitury. 
The latter composed only a conunentary on the writings of 
the former. Though it is possible that neither of theHu voy- 
agers reached Canfu (Canton), they eolliMited very interesting 
information on the southern provinces of China, its produc- 
tions, and manufactures ; some histori(!al facts which thi?y 
mention respecting an insurrection in these districts in 878 
arc confirmed by the annals of the Chinese empire, a coinci- 
dence which show's the authenticity of these works. 

But tlic Arabs did still more for geography by establishing 
it as a science on nialhomatical and astronomical principles, 
and thus following up the work of Ptolemy. The Calif A1 
Mainuu (81.3-833) ordered a degree of the meridian to ho 
measured, and this task was executed by the three brothers 
Ben Shaker in the great plain to the north east of Damas- 
cus, betw'ceri Palmyra and Racca on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates. In siibsctpieut attempts at the projection of maps, 
the Arabs soon became sensible of the want of actual astroiio- 
iiiical observation. This led them to the erection of obser- 
vatories, and to the compilation of astronomical tables. 
Tw'o w^orks of this kind still exist : one composed about 
A.D. 1315, in the observatory built at Maragha, near the 
lake of Urmia; and the other in 1449 at Samarcand; the 
data contained in them, especially in the latter collection, 
formed till lately the principal basis on which our maps of the 
countries to the soutli of the Caspian Sea, and t(» the north 
of the mountains of Cabul and of the llindii-kush range, 
w'ere constructed. 

Among the nations of Asia none perhaps has done more 
to increase the stock of geographical knowledge concern- 
ing this great division of the globe than the CHnnese. The 
liistorical records of their empire prove clearly, that two 
hundred years before our cera the Chine.se were anxious 
to collect geographical information concerning the ex- 
tensive provinces and tributary kingdoms of their domi- 
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nions : and they have continued this work to the pre- 
sent day. Neither o])portunilie.s nor inducements were 
w'anting for that purpose. Aii empire of such niagnitude 
as the (Jhinese ahvays has been, which fref|iient]y <‘(>iiipre- 
hended half the surface of Asia, renders the exact knowledge 
of the condition of its provinces, and of their in habit ants, n 
matter of necessity to the government. Besides the infor- 
msition thus collected by means of the administration of the 
different provinces, the emperor was in the habit of sending 
amba.ssadors to the tributary princes an<l nations, and lo 
those who, from time to time, sent presents to the <‘onrt 
of the Celestial Empire. Tliese amhassad»>rs were in- 
structed to gather useful information eoncerning the i nnntries 
they were sent to, and to include it in their rc|x>rts of the 
embassies : the reports W'crc afterwards deposited in the 
archives of government. From such materials the geo- 
graphies of the Chinese empire were compovtMl and pub- 
lished in print, the art of printing having come into general 
use among the Chinese in the tenth century. These works 
contain very abundant inibrmatioii concerning Tartary, 
(.iorea, Tibet, Turkistan, and Ihicharia, and even vahiuble 
notices on Siberia, Persia, and India, as well as on Siam, 
Tonkin, Java, Formosa, and Japan. But till very lately 
this information camld not be used by the geographer, 
the study of the Chinese language not having been atteiided 
to by Europeans. The nunil)er of those who now study 
.this language is daily iiiereasing, and we may s<ion hope 
to get access to these writings, which is the more desirable 
as most of the countries described in the Cliinesc works 
are .still inaccessible to our merchants and travellers. The 
most copious goographic;al and ethnographical iiHorma- 
tion about the eastern countries of Asia in the middle age.s, 
before the e.stablishnientof the Mongol empire, is contained 
in the historical library of Ma-tu-an-lin, tlio most learned 
man of his time, who, in liis work entitled IVrn hian thnn*r^ 
khao (Exact Researches of old Monum(*nts), consisting of 
a hundred volumes, in 318 hook.s, lias give?n an epitmne of 
Chinese literature to a. n. 1207. Tliis great work is 
characterized by more judgment and accuracy than ilio 
similar compilation of Pliny the elder. Niue? books arc 
devoted to the geographical description of (diiiia, at the dif- 
ferent periods of the native dynasties ; and twent y-five»oulain 
(he description of the foreign countries and nations, 

Europeans began to renew their aeuuaintance with the 
(‘()untri(>s of Asia on the shores of the Aleclilerranean iii the 
eleventh eentury by pilgrimages, and soon aflerward- by 
the Crusades (i tiy<i-l 2 72) undertaken for the deli\er\ of 
the Holy Sepulebre froinibci Infidels. 33ie navies of the 
Italian republics accoinpanit'd tbe.^o exiH‘<lilions, and the 
citizens of Pisa, Fl»u*enee, (Jcnt»a, and Venice bad thus 
an opportunity (4* forming a correet alea of llu* ad\autiiges 
likely to result from a couimercial intercourse with a(*stern 
Asia. Following up these \iews, they entered into a vcr\ 
luerativc conuneree, and brought by ibeir Nes'-els the uie>,t 
valuable products to Europe. The Geimesi*, in 12fil , ha\ing 
got po.ssession of (Jalata and Pera, suburbs nf ( on^taii- 
tinople, and with tlu*ui the exclusive commerce of the Black 
Sea, extended ibeir coniiiit*rcial speculations to India through 
the Crimea, ('alVa, La Tara (Azof on (he Don), Aslr.-iklian, 
Urgenz (Khiwa), and Tashkend, of whiVdi route tin? iiiie- 
resting work of Balducci Pegt)Ielti, entitled Lifn't) dr' J)i- 
idsatncnti dri Parsi r Mt^ttre, written in 13.35, gi\e.s .soiin? 
iiiforuiali(Ui. Their ri\als, the Wnetians, had <'onie to an 
agreeiiicmt with the sultans of Egypt, by ulnch tin; 
dinjct read to India through the Red Sea was opened 
lo them, and the sudden increa.se of the wealth of (lu? 
republic proved that they knew how to profit liy these ad- 
vantages. 

Whilst the Italian republics, from mercantile motives, kept 
to iheniselvcs the scanty information which they liad ac- 
(luired by their commercial intci.ourse with Asia, tho 
western nations of Europe were at once brought into poli- 
tical connexion with those who inhabited the northern 
and inland parts of this continent. This was brought about 
by the conquests of Tshengis-khan and his successors. 
Soon after the death of Tshengis-khan. WiiO had extended 
his dominion in little more than twenty years (:20fi-l 227) 
over all the inland countries of Asia from the bovindary of 
Siberia to that of India and Tibet, tho Mongols entered 
Europe across the Volga, subjected Russia, laid pro- 
strate tho power of Poland, ami gained a victory at the 
foot of tho Riosengebirge, at Liegnitz in Silesia (I2J.3). 
All Europe trembled; but the barbarians, having got 
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mformation of the death of their firoat Khan, instead of 
purHuin^ these advantages, returned to their native coun- 
try, presorxing, however, the dominion over Russia. Then 
tliV of l*ope Innocent IV. and of King Louis 

JX. (ti' France sugt'csted the plan of directing the power of 
till* great Mongol empire and its warlike army against the 
MohaioTncMlan princes in western Asia, their iniplaeabh} 
cMKMiiies; hut this object did not seem practicable to the 
projectors of this plan, unless they could previously convert 
these hvirbariaiis to the Christian faith. For that purpose 
some friars wertj sent to the court of the great Khan ; John 
di Plano C'arpini in 1240, Father Ascclin. a dominican, 
in I2l«, and William Ruhnninis, or Ruysbroeck, in l2o4 ; 
and though they did not succeed in the main object of their 
mission, the information which they acquired ol the coun- 
tries through \vhicli they passed made the Kuropeans for 
the first tinio acquainted with the iiniiieiise extent of those 
regions fonuerly called by the vague name of Scythia, which 
from tliat time "obtained the name of Mongolia, or Tartary. 
Ci.irpini tiMversed a considerable part of the deserts to the 
south of the Altai range, and Ru}shroeck advanced even 
to the then ineiropolis of the Mongol empire — Karakorum, 
situ.itiMl at the conflux of the Tula and Orghon, trihiitnries 
of the Selenga, to the south of the lake of Baikal, lie 
givtTs a curious and very interesting descvi])tion of that ex- 
traordinary lown, which w^as everywhere surrounded like 
ail oasis by extensive deserts. The M(»ngols, however, con- 
tinued in Ihcir career of eoiuiuest in Asia, and at length 
subjeeted China to their sway (1275-1279) under the reign 
of kubhvi Khan (1259-1291), the most ahlo of all the suc- 
cessors of Tsliengis. 

At the <;ourt of this monarch tho Venetian traveller 
Mareo Polo resided from 1275 to 1292, and as he enjoyed 
the favour of the emperor in a very eminent degree, and 
was well acquainted with the most important languages 
spoken by the people of the country, he was frequently semt 
(Ml missifins to the remotest provinces of tlio Mongol empire, 
whicli were so di.stant from one another (hat ho was often 
obliged to travail six months ht? fore he arrived at the place of 
his destination. After traversing, under such fayourablc cir- 
euiiiNtaiiees, the Mongol empire in ditterent directions, he 
was sent as ambassador to the islands of tlm Indian sea, 
and had thus an opportunity of beeoming acc^uainted with 
Ibis part of Asia also. On his return to Europe he passed 
through the si rail of Malacca, remained, (ju account of the 
monsoons, live months in Sumatra, visited Ceylon and 
Malabar, and Iruided at Oriuu/. in llm Persian (iiilf. In 1 
his missions and travels he had been in the, habit of 
ketqiiiig a journal, and of enleriiig what appeared to him 
most worthy of being recorded. On his return to Italy his 
ineivdulous eountrymcii importuned him by uiiceasin ^ 
qiiesiiuns, and at length ho rcsolv(*.d to make an extract j 
from his journal of the most remarkable objects whie.h he 
h;i<l si-en or heard of. This lu> did in a hook (mtilli;d // 
(ft Mf^vsfire Marco Pafo, or in Latin, irta^nis 
]\linifiilibtti< Mnoffi ; one of the mo^l curious and important 
works of modern literature, which has been translated into 
almost all European languages. It very materially inlluenced 
the views of Columbus, the discoverer of America, and di- 
rected the route of Vascio de Gama, who first went to India 
hv" the way of the Capo of (iood Hope. The correctness of 
Marco Pido's iiiforination is better known and valued in pro- 
portion as. by the study of the Asiatic langnag(?s, and by 
the reports of modern travellers, we become inor(' ac((uaiiiti>d 
with the countries which ho described. Ho has been fiv- 
(piently called the Herodotus of the middle ages, and has 
loubtless a claim to that title. If the nanu'of a discoverer of 
Asia were to be assigned to any person, nobody would better 
deserve it, for ho alone added to our geographieal know- 
ledge of Asia a miudi greater amount than what had pre- 
viously been known by tbo antieiits, together with what had 
been acrpiired by the travels of Carpini and Ruysbrocck. 
Besid<*s the information which ho gives us concerning Asia, 
ha acipiaints us tvith tho eastern coasts of Africa and the 
island of Madagascar: the latter countries, as well as some 
parts of Asia, he had not personally visited ; but even here 
his information has proved correct, and shows the care wliioh 
he u>ed in eoUeeting his facts. 

The chief subject of his description is the Mongol emnirc, 
which extended ov(?r more than one half of Asia, including 
nearly all tbo countries of which the antients had either no 
knowledge at all, or very scanty and confused information. 
To the north, bis knowledge extended to the lake of Baikal, 


the Tunguse tribes, who had no cattle but rein-deer (which 
tribes he culls Mckrit), and the adjacent sea (Mare 0<^eano) ; 
and he in Tonus us of the connexion between the plains of 
eastern Europe on the Volga and Don, and those of Tar- 
tary and Mongolia. Further, he gives a description of 
China, in which Peking had become the residence of the 
Mongol emperors, and of Japan, called by him Zipangu, 
which name is evidently formed of tho Japanese Dshi-pen- 
kue (the Em{urc of the Rise of tho Sun). Japan he had 
not visited ; but as his protector, the great Kublai Khan, had 
.sent, in r2S0 and 1281, Some naval expeditions from Khan- 
fu and Zaituii, in tho Chinese provinces of Chekiang and 
Fukian, to attempt the con(|uest of the Japanese islands, 
Mareo Polo had a good opportunity of <;ollocting information 
conecniiiig them, though, as he says, they were 1500 mile.s 
from the Chinese coast. The countries to the west of China 
he had visited, especially Tibet ; hero he got information 
of Mien, i.«. Pegu, and Bangala, Bengal, in Hindustan, a 
nunie never before known in Europe. Kublai Khun hud 
sent, in 1272, an army to conquer these countries. Mareo 
Polo is the first European, as far as we know, who navigated 
the seas to the (Mist and south of the peninsula beyond the 
Ganges; and here ho mentions the Spice Islands, 74 18 in 
number, as ho says, but he did not see them. They are 
situated in the sea of Cyn, and are mostly inhabited ; hut 
th(?y have? no commercial intercourse wdtli foreign nations, 
except the merchants (»f Ma-Chin, or southern (^hina, vvIki 
visit them during the monsoons. He next givers some g(uie- 
ral information of tlie islands of Sunda and the adjacent 
grtuips, wliudi, ac^cording to the information he ohlainetl 
iVom navigators, consist of 12,700 islands, partly inhabited 
and partly uninhabited. All these countries and i.sland.s 
were almost (Uitirely unknown before the puhlicution of tho 
travels of Mareo Polo. But of the countries previously 
known to the antients, the iiiformation he gave was likewise 
interesting, and has proved very useful. He treats of Ceylon, 
Malabar, and Ormuz, which ho him.self liad visited; and of 
Aden, Socotora, Ahascia (i. e. Abyssinia), Zanguebar, and 
Madagascar, w'hic.h names were for the first time introduced 
by him into Europe : those countries had been indicated to 
him by Arabian navigators. His information c.onccrning 
these seas served, two centuries later, to direct the course 
of Vasco de Gama in his first navigation to tho shores of 
India. For he says, ‘ Departing from the coast of Mala- 
bar, a vessel makes, by llie assistance of a cuiTetii, in three 
months, a thousand miles towards the south-west, and then 
arrives at Madagas('ar, sind to the still more extensive islands 
farther Ui tho west (/.(?. Southern Afri(!a), whicli are inha- 
bited by black tribes with curly hair, rich in valuable pro- 
ductions, elephants, eamelopanls, gold* sandal-wood, amber, 
and frequently visited by mcrediants from Arabia ami India.* 

After the time of Marco Polo the number of travellers 
in Asia increased ; but as none of them traversed any 
considerable part of it, they commonly tried to enliven 
their works by fahle.s or inventions of their own, or by 
exaggerating the inforiiiation which they had obtained by 
intercourse with the natives. Of this dcsc^ription is tho in- 
fijrniation given by the Armenian monk Hayton, in his His- 
toria Orientalis, who c.ollcctcd it from the communication of 
his uncle, king Hayton I. of Armenia, who, having been 
present at the court of the great Khan Mangu Khan, had 
some oiiportuiiity of collecting geographical facts. Ecjually 
worthless arc the reports of the Venetian monk Oderico di 
Portenau (1317), and still worse the travels of the English 
knight John Mandeville (1358) ; these two travellers seem to 
vie with one another in exaggerating facts. But later, in the 
fifteenth century, wc find some better information, cs[)ccially 
through the Spanish ambassador Gon/alez Clavijo, who in 
1406 was sent to the court of the famous Timur at Samar- 
cand ; and from the German adventurer John Schildbergcr, 
who served in the armies of Bujuzet, the Turkish emperor, of 
Timur, and Shah Rokh, from 1400 till 1427 ; and ospccicilly 
the Venetian, Josaphat Barbaro, who travelled ( 1 436 — 14 71 ) 
ill the countries cast of tho Mediterranean Sea, and carefully 
collected many remarkable facts. But all those travellers, 
though they brought back to Europe some useful information, 
contributed little or nothing to ilm extension of our know'- 
ledge, us to parts which had previously not been known at 
all, or only very imperfectly. This, however, w’as elTccted 
in a very eminent degree by the discoveries of the Portu- 
guese soon after they had found their way to India round 
tho Cape of Good Hope. 

III. Progress of the geographical knowledge qf Asia 
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a^ter iho circwnnamffation of Africa, — The parts of Asia 
which had been visited by the Greeks wcm*c so far known, as 
to their boundaries, extent, and principal features, that they 
could be laid down with a tolerable de||^rcc of exactness. 
Tins w’ill be evident to any person who examines Pu>lemy's 
map of the extensive reji^ion between the IVIcditerraneaii, 
the Caucasus, tht? Caspian Sea, tht? Bt^lur and the 

river Iiuhis, though it is also clear that the vaKuc3 infor- 
mation which this ^ooL^rapiier had obtained respecting India 
betrayed him into very y^re it errors as to that country. The 
information accpiired by tho travellers of the middle aj^es 
was much less exact. None of them bad determined the as- 
trononiical position of any place: but as they, and especially 
Marco Polo, bad noticed llus immense extent of the coun- 
tries which they had traversed, a very erroneous idea was 
formed of their true position on the globe. Thus wc find 
that tho German astronomer and geographer, Martin Be- 
haim, who, in I4H4 and MHo, accompanied the Portuguese 
navieiitor, Diogo Cam, in his voyage of discovery along the 
coasts i)f (jiiinea, and in 14D2 made, in his native place, 
Niirnberg, a terrestrial globe, lias placed the Zipangn ot 
Marco Polo, or the present Japan, at no great distanci* Ui 
tin? west of the islands of (!ape Verde. A few \eiir> r.* 
sutlicient to |•(^lnove this error. But even later geogra pin r-, 
as Sim. (Jrynieus, Sebastian Miinstcr, and others, in 
their TtjpHS Cf)iimn^rn])htcas Unicrrsa/is, i.r, in their 
maps of the old and new world, drawn up in the first quar- 
ter of the sixteenth century, laid down tlie same eoiinlry at 
a short distanc>o to the west of the Terra di Cuba and Pa- 
rias, in Am<*rica, which had beem discovcnul a few years 
bolbrc. It was only by the discoveries of the I’ortnguese 
subscfpicnt to the circumnavigation of the Cape of Goofl 
Hope, that sucdi errors Avere removed, and the true iiosition 
ami extent of these countries of eastern Asia ascertained. 

Vasco do (Jama arrived, in IdUrf, at (Calicut, on the coast 
of Malabar, and the Portiiguc.se pushed their di.scoveries 
in these seas with such activity and zeal that, in the course 
of less than half a century, they liarl explored thoni us far 
as Japan. Their fli'Ht ellbrts to establish a commerce were 
lirected to tho coast of Malabar; and, us the Arabs or 
Moors, wlio then carried on a very active trtule wil 
the.se coiintric.s, tried every means to twelmlo them from 
tlu'sc parls, and to embroil IIkmu with the nnmoruus sove- 
reigns among Avhich this coast was divided, they were soon 
(•bligeil to have recourse to arms, and to enter into alliance 
Avith some of th(‘ native powers. In a fi*\v years llu^y luul ac- 
(|uin>d a complete knoAvledge of the whole coast, from (’ajK* 
Comorin to the Bay of Cambay and its rich i‘mporiunis, SnrJil. 
and Broach; and. as early as 1509, they made scAeral si*l- 
tlements on the southern coast of (iuzerat as far as Din, 
Avldt'h then had a consulcrahle commerce Avilh Persia and 
Arabia, and they erected on this coast some fortresses. 
The folloAving )car Alfonso Albmiuerquo took I'loni tho 
Mohammedan monarch of Deccan the famous town of Goa, 
Avhich soon became the centre of all the Portuguese domi- 
nions in India and tlie seat of the Aiceroy and coltinial 
government. The Portuguese uoav madt? advantageous 
treaties with the petty soA'ereigns along thc^ Avholc coast of 
Malabar. But before thi.s time the neighbouring island of 
(Jeylon bad been di.scovercd by Almeida in 15UG, Avhich 
Avas at that cptKdi of the greatest commercial importainre, 
being a station for the Arabian v<'sscls which Averit to the 
Spice Islands for the spicc.s, Avliich, together with the cinna< 
inon AAdiich grow.s in Ceylon, they exported to the harbours 
in the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, and thence to Kurope. 
In 1517 the Portuguese erected the fortress of Colombo, 
in Ceylon, and began to exercise a dominion over its petty 
sovereigns. To secure the monopoly of India, they tried 
to exclude Arabian vessels from the Indian sea, and suc- 
ceeded partly by the conquest of Ormuz at the entrance of 
the Persian Gulf, and by Ibeir superiority in naval furco. 

While the PortugAieae Avero struggling to olitain the com- 
merce of the Red Sea, they also extended their di-scoveries 
and conquests farther to the east. The town of Malacca 
soon attracted their attention. It was then Avluit Singapore 
at present begins to be, tho resort of all the nations of 
eastern Asia and tho Islands ; its liarbour was continually 
visited by vessels from Malabar, Bengal, Siam. China, tho 
Philippine Islands, tho Moluccas, and the Sunda Islands. 
Albuquerque took it in 1511, and tho discoveries and the 
navigation of the Portuguese were speedily extended in all 
directions. Now, for the first time, they entered tho Gulf of 
Bengal, and became acquainted with the coasts a*d har- 


bours of Coromandel. Ori.ssa, and Bengal. John do Silvoira 
in 1318 visited tho town of Chittagong, from whirb tlie 
finest cotton inanufuctures, silk, ginger, indigo, and su- 
gar, Avero €*xpoi*led. I'hc coufits ot I lie penin.sula bexinid 
the Ganges Avere hkcAvisc explored, and .some knowleiliio 
was obtained of the kingdoms of Arucun, Pegu. Aau, Siam. 
Chimbqja, and Cochin China. But iho J^ortugue.M? diri t‘ti.«l 
their attention chiclly to the islands. From Smiiairu 
Avhicli Avas divided into upwards of (went) kingdoms, they 
obtained gold, tin, ]>epper, sandal-woud, <-auiphor, &.<*. Tliey 
visited JaA*a in 1513, and Borneo in 1523. The innuiner.ible 
islands scalterod over the Indian seas, wbirli thn > beraiuo 
known, led the Portuguese bistorinn De Barrus n* '-ei ibem 
doAA’ii as a separate great di\ ision of the globe, calling il ’h\ \ be 
significant name of Pol)nesia. The extreme' boiindar) <4* 
the Portuguese discoveries was the large i^l'and whii-h they 
called New Guinea, on account of the resernhlance of its 
inhabitants, the l*,ij)uas, to the negroes of Guinea on tho 
Afriean coast. In this navigation they sut■c•os^iA ely became 
acquainted with Celebes, Siilii. Maginilanao, Lii/on, or 
Manilla, and the Molueeas or Spi<*e I.slunds, and eA cii a j.siied 
the Lupiejo, Liew-kiew, or Luo Choo Islands, \\ bich arede.s- 
cribed us rich in gold, and Avboso vessels Aisited tin* harbour 
of Malacca. 

In 1 51(i the Portuguese navigator, Ferdinand Perez, ar- 
rived at the ctiast of Cbina, in the (liilf of Canton, but tbo 
Purtuguoscj W(*ro not permitted to enter llm harbour and 
to trade tlierc. They AAcre consi*quonlly oldigi'd to con- 
fine tlii'ir eominercial intercourse Avitb this <*nipire t<i a 
trade Avith the inhabitants of the i>land of JJain.in and 
the adjacent coast, till, in 1557, they found means («> ingra- 
tiate lliiMiiselvcs AV ilh the Chinese govciMinenl b\ being uia. 
tcrially instrumental in the dcstruclion i»f a pirati', uh, 
for a long time had rax aged the shore.^ and adjac'cni islands 
of sontliern China. For this valuable a^si.-taiice lin y ol»- 
tained the desert island of Macao, Avhere lln‘y suon luadc a 
settlement ; and as on tho change ol dynasty in the m-\cu- 
If'enlh century they Avere so forlunati* a.s to declare ip f.iAour 
<«f tlie party which, in the end, pruAcd M< iorioii> against lii. 
then established gOAernuienl, the pusse^^luIl of IMacau \\a:> 
eon firmed to them. 

While the Portuguese were still carrying on tlu^ir coa-^t- 
ing trade with China, one of their ha\igaloi>. Ant. deMul i, 
was east by a. storm in 1312 on the <‘uast of Nip ni, one ot' 
the islamU a\ hich compose .1 apan, the Zijr.nign of Alarcu 1^, 
TIh' Ptirlugueso wen* treated with great bus]iiialil) , ami i.ir 
some lime earned on a very lucratiAe commerce, .lap.ni 
was the most eastern limit of their diM-oM'iic>, 1)\ wl.icli 
Kiirupi'ans beeaine acquainted with the real extc’ot ol Am.i, 
and With a great part ot its coast. Had the Poiingut'sc only 
been merchants, the advaiit:igi*s accninig from llie com- 
merce with such rich countries wonlil 'pruliahly have induced 
(hem tocoin*eal their discoveries from the commercial natiuiis 
of Kurope; hut lhe> entered the Indian sea-> as coiujuerors 
also, ami their historians (Burros, Couto, K<1. Btirh<.*ssa. the 
eonipaniori of Magalhaens, Faria y Sousa, tSec.) found in 
their heroic enterprises a subject for national exultation. 

The l*ortugiuise had exhausted their strength in lormin:. 
settlements hotli ii*. the Old and New IVorld. Tli« ‘-pint 
of the first conquerors no longer animated the nation, mid 
their tyranny and intolerance made them bated in then* 
colonies. At the close of the .sixteenth cenlniy l\irfug.il 
fell undiT the yoke* of Spain ; ami one result of the sti uggh' 
of the Netherlands against the power of Philip JL was tho 
gradual transfer of the Portuguese possessions in the East 
to the hands of the Hollanders, their suci essful rival.s on 
the .sea. The Portuguese were expelled from .lapun 
(lfl39) and the Moluccas; ilicy lost Malacca (1541) ami 
Ceylon (1G56), with their settlements on the Coromaiuhd 
and Malabar coasts; and they remained, at the conciubion of 
peace (1563), only in the posscssiu" of Goa ami Dili, wliich 
they have kept to the proscut day, Thu llollander.s, though 
tliey c.xtended the settlements during the century that they 
possessed the dominion of the Indian seas, actc<l more (ui mer- 
cantile principles, and did not materially increa.se our geo- 
graphical knowledge of tho countries in ”’hich they .settled. 
They published, indeed, a few descriptions of somo.of their 
colonies, and their natural productions, especially of thi; 
plants and shells (Runipkius, Ambninische Raritatciihain- 
filer; l^lieedoy Hortus Ala/abaricus ; Fr.Valentyn’s Bcsvhni- 
bungeiiy &c.) ; but these works were generally defective iu 
geographical raformation. The most important communica- 
tion belonging to this period was furnished by the German 
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naturalist, E. Kiimpfer, wlio, in tlio capacity of Dutch 
physician, resided in Japan from 108 and has given 

a good dfseriplion of that country. 

During the long protracted contest hot ween tlie Portu- 
guorNi* jiu(\ Dutch in the seas of India, thi^ most norlhorn part 
of Asia which had notl>een known eilher to the ancients or 
moderns, suddenly emerged from the obscurity in which it 
had hitherto been iiivohed. The sovereigns of Russia, who 
for more than two centuries had been dependent on the 
Tartarian princes of the family of Tshciigis-lChan, oht diUMl 
the full sovereignty of their country in 1 Ifil, and in the fol- 
lowing century they extended iheii* dominion, andujih it 
our gcograplihral knowledge, over the countries drained hy 
the Don, Volga, and Ural, up to the Ural inountaius, hy 
the compiest of Kasau (Jooi) and Astrakhan ( 10 oo), Iji 
1578 a eliiof or hctuian of the Cosacks, Ycrinak Timofey ekf, 
who w'as in fear of punishment for having rohljed some tra- 
vellers, crossed the Ural range with a troop of his country - 
nu*n, and entered Siheria. The discovery of Silicria, and 
its subjection to tlie Russian sway, were pursuctl with sucli 
vigour, that in Will the mouth of the Amur was reaHu‘d, 
and in 1648 the hold hetman J>i?shiu.:f, favoured hy a mild 
season, circumnavigated the most north-east corner of Asia, 
from the mouth of the Kowyma round the north-east cape 
to the mouth of the Anadyr, and thus proved that A sia was 
actually separated by an open sea from Amcrii*a. This fact, 
however, remained for a length of time problematical: tli 
Russian navigator Behring ( 1 725 — 1728), a^s well as Captain 
Cook (J77S), tound their way imj)eded by enormous iields 
of ice. In 1820 — 1 824, the Russian captain Wrangcl again 
succeeded in effecting this ( ircuinnavigal ion. The discovery 
and coiujnest t)f Siheria were completed b\ Peter tlie Croat, 
who took possession of Kaiiitcliatka in 161)6. 

Soni<‘\vhat later, and still more unexpect ciUy, Kuropi 
obtained a complete geographical view of the iinmenhc 
eininrc of China, and a considerable part of central Asia. 
This was iu»t due to con([iiest, nor to the aciivity and i 
diislry' of travellers, hut to science. Tlie Jesiiils liad tried 
to coiivtTt the inliubitantsof .lapan to Christianity, and had 
met with more success than in any other country of A^ia. 
But u ptM'sccntion breaking nut against them and their 
])roscl\tes, from jiolitical reahOiis, the friars, who wim-(» now 
compelled to leave the country, directed their lahors to 
China. Father Mattt?o Rici i, an Italian, a man of coiisi- 
derahle attainniGiils in astronomy and matliciiiatics, soon 
acquircil a great authorit} at the court (»f 1‘i king, in 1600. 
One of his suc(!(*ssors in the mission, Father Schall, was 
iippoinfi*d clii(»f of the bureau ul‘ lleavatih/ A//atr.^, and main- 
taiiic‘d himself in this place even after a re\oluti()n had 
taken place (164 1), and the dynasty of the Mantshu em- 
perors had asct'iicleil the throne. The Jesuits continued in 
favour to the middle of tlie last century (1750). During 
this time siune of them had an opportunity of traversing 
various ])arLs of the Chinese laupire, and the countries of 
central Asia. Thus Fallu-r Ben. fSoiis travelled (1607) 
from India through Kashghar, Yarkand, and the desert 
of Gold, to the great wall of iyhiua, and ascertained that 
Katai was northern Clunii, and Khnmhulu tlie town of 
Peking, which (ill then had been consi«lcrc«l as dilferent 
countries and lown.s. Other Jesuits succeeded in insinu- 
ating themselves so far into the favour of the grea( eni- 

{ leror Kanghi, that some of tlu'Hi al\vay.s accompaiiii'd 
liui in his expeditions and travels, or were sent on cer- 
tain missions. By these means they acquired a consi- 
derable knowledge of China and the coimtiics dc|iciulent 
on it, as Mantshuria, Corea, and tivon of the great desert 
called (lol)i, as widl as of the manners, character, and 
institutions of the inhabitants of tboscj countries. The ob- 
servations of the Jesuits were published. But the greatest 
service which they rtuidered to geography was their map 
of China, which was niado under tho aiitliority and at 
the evpcnsc of the Chinese government, hy the friars Bou- 
vet. Regis, and Jartoux, betwcmi 1708 and 1718; and 
aficr having been corrected by the friars F<*li.\ d'Aroelia, 
Esp.nha, Hallerstein, and Gaubil, was publislied at P*?- 
kiug, by the authority of the emperor Kienlong in 17G0, in 
li»4 sheets. The great imperial geography, entitled Tay- 
ihshi!x- wTitten hy the order of tho em- 
peror Kienlong, may be considered as a commentary on 
this map. The second edition (1790) of this extensive 
work has been tmlarged to 480 books, and we arc in- 
debted tor our knowledge of it to the industry of some 
Chinese scholars, especially Sir George Slamnton, Davis, 


Mumson, Ahol Rthnusat, tho Archimandrite ITyarinih, 
and Klaproth. Modern travellers, especially the Dutch 
(J.Neuhof, 1755, and Van Braam, 1794), and tho English 
(Lord Macartney, with Sir George Staunton and J. C. 
lliitlncr, 1792, and Lord Amherst, with Ellis, Abel, Mux- 
well, Basil Hall, 1816), have added something to the 
hclbro-existing stock ; but tho information whieh they have 
eominunicatcd extends only over a comparatively small 
extent of country. The voyage of Captain Maxwell, how- 
ever, has materially improved our knowledge of the coast 
of the bay of Petcheli, and the peninsula of Corea, a coast 
which previously had uot be«iii examined with any degree of 
accuracy. 

Whilst the conquests of the Russians in Siberia, and the 
operations of tlie Chinese govm*nm«‘nt, opened to us the 
northern and eastern countries of Asia, our progrc.ss in the 
geographical knowledge of the southern and western coun 
tries was comparatively slow. The fanatical policy of the 
Turks, who, at tlio cud of ilio fifteenth and the l)OgLn- 
ning of the sixteenth century, had got po.ssession of them, 
shut up the roads through Asia Minor and the adjacent 
countries, which consequently were not visited, except hy a 
few ])ilgriiiis. 'J'lie policy of Persia, howe\er, under the 
dynasty of the Sotldes (from 1:301 — 1722), was much more 
favourable to European travellers, many of whom got acijoss 
to every part of the country, and even to the court, and 
collected very vnluiil)le iulormation concerning the geo- 
graph) of I’crsia, the instil uiious, and the character and 
manners of its inhabitants. Such intbriniition is contained 
in the travels of Fictro della Valh* (1614— 1626), Adam 
Olearins and Albrecht von Manchdsloh (168.1 — 1639), John 
I’licveiiot (l(i52), John Baptist Tavernier ( 1665), and espe- 
cially in those of .lohn (’hardin, the court jeweller of the 
king of l^ersia and of C.'harlcs 11. of England, wlm dis- 
covered th<j ruins of Fersc|)olis ; and of Francos Bernier, 
the physician of the emperor Auriing Zeb, who first gave 
some inroriiiation on the.* valley of Cashmere. Gu.sparu 
Balhi, !i VcMietian jeweller, uiade a journey to India 
(1579 — 15hs), by tho route of Aleppo, Bir, llio Eiiplirates 
as far as Fedugia, and Ilagdad. Kauwolf, in 1574, ulsd 
descended the J'.uph raters from Bir. 

'^fow ards the* ciicl of the seventc?CMith century thci suspi- 
cious policy of the 4'urks began gradually to n?lax ; and the 
fir.^t IVuils of the* /oal to exjilori^ tho euunirios subject to 
tbeir sway was the cliscrAcry of the ruins of Palm) ra by 
Halifax in 1691, and the travels of another Englishman, 
Henry Maundrell, to Jerusalem in 1697. They wcm’c^ 
soon ildlowcd hy ihtj naturalist J. Pitoii de Tournefort, 
who explored Asia Mijior, Armenia, and Persia (1701), 
L. Lucas the antiquarian, and the Dutch painter (^orii. 
de Brayn, who visited Syria and l*alcsline: and, somewhat 
later, by tho antiquarian Richard l*ocockc (1727), and C. 
Nict»uhr (17G6). In our times, the.se countries have been 
visited by Volnoy (1796), Seet/en (1802 — 1817), Clarke, 
Turnc?r, Buckingliam, and others. Arabia, which formerly 
had not attracted the attention of Europeans, and was only 
know’n from the description of Abulfeda, was pretty well 
explored ui part of its extent by C. Niebuhr (1761 — 1767), 
and its geography, ethnography, and natural hi.story have 
been considerably enriched in our times by Seeizen and 
Burekhardt. 

U’he geography of India, tliat country which, since it first 
became known, had always most excited the curiosity of the 
learned, and attracted the speculations of the merchant, 
was longer involved in oh.scurity than almost any part of 
.Asia. Up to the middle of the last century, its coasts were 
very imperfectly determined, and very little indeed was 
known of the interior of the country itself. A few travel- 
lers, as Thevenoi, Tavernier, and Bernier, had given some 
information about a few districts and routes, but it was ex- 
tremely scanty. The true geographical knowledge of these 
countries began in the Deccan with the wars of the East India 
Company and the French (about 1 740), and in Hindostan 
with the compio.st of Bengal (1757). From this time its 
progress was extremely rapid. A great part of the valley of 
tho Ganges was soon explored and surveyed, and an ac- 
count of the rcinainder, and of other districts of Hindostan, 
WMS obtained by the translation of tho Ayin-i-Akbari, an 
historical and statistical account of the Mogul empire, com- 
posed by Abul Fazl, under the orders of the emperor Akbar. 
1 See Amul Fazt..] The military expeditions against Hyder 
Ali and his sonTippoo Saib, rajas of My sore, gave that exact 
information of the southern parts of Deccan which is ulwaya 
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tho elTect of such operations. In tho wars with tho Pindar- 
ries and with tho Mahrattas (1801 — IHlfi), tlio northern 
districts of Deccan and the central region of Hindustan 
were explored in a similar manner; and us in tho wars with 
the then French povornment, the colonies of the French 
and i:)utch (Pondicherry, 17^1, Ceylon. 17 DO, Java, 1811) 
fell into the hands of tho Kn^lish, a full account of them, 
especially of the island of Java, tlieii almost unknown, was 
published by Sir Stamford Rallies. Tlie nuvcdty of the 
scenes opened by these successive conquests induced many 
scientific men and exact observers ot‘ nature to explore 
these cmintries, and to them we are indebted for a nuniher 
of valiiablo works. l'h<5 most important are, Forbes's Afe~ 
mnirs on Malabar ; Sir Francis Hamilton’s (Buchanan’s) 
Travfils throuf^h Mysore ; 15. ilcyno’s and M. Wilkes’s lie- 
searches on Deccan; Lechenault’a Botanical Excursions 
through Deccan (1 81(1); J-ord Valentia’a Tro/W-v (IHiei — 
I8(Jr)) ; Bishop H<‘her's Travels (I 18'.;G); Malcultii’s 
ftcscarrhes on Malica ( 1 820) ; Tod’s llajasthan, ; A. Burncs's 
'Tojmgrapltiral llt*searches on Cutch^ istc. ; anil his 
naiion of the Indus and the Penj ab. An account of the 
island of Ceylon is found in the works of Perceval (1 7Dfi), 
and of J. Davy (1 81 C— 1820) ; and Sumatra was dc'smhcd 
by Marsden. Many separate memoirs, either inserted in 
the Transactions of tho Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and 
London, or puhlishod separately, have illustrated the ueo- 
fTiaphy, freolofjy, natural hisU)ry, or anti<puties of some 
separate district or plaeo *. [See Asiatic vSocietiks.*] It 
may he truly said that India, which little mori? than fifty 
years ago was less know'ii than almost any other country of 
cipial extent, has since that time been so well explored by 
the industry of our countrymen, that there are few countries 
out of Kuropo on which we have better inloniiatioil. 

The extensive conquests of the Knglish on the banks of 
the Ganges and its tributaries, involved them at last in po- 
litical relations, and in a war with the tribes of mountaineers 
inhabiting the Himalaya range, especially with lhc(Jhorkas 
in Ncpaiil ; and this led to conquest, in iHMi, of some 
of the elevated valleys of thestj gigantic moiiiitains, w’liicli 
hitherto had remained entirely concealed IVoin the admirers 
of nature. Their exploration soon bee.i i.e tho object of 
the e4inccntrated zeal of sonu? of our luuhl scientific coun- 
trymen. Tho great height of their pinnaelcs was di^ter- 
inined, and their character explored by Kaper, Webb, 
lloflgsou, Crawford, iitc. Peiu'traliug through these \al 
leys, Moorcroft (1812) succeeded in culering the high 
table-liiud of Tibet, where his progress was impeded by 
the jealous policy of the Chinese; he afterwards n‘ached 
Leh in Ladakh ( 1821)— 1 825), and then passeil through ^ 
the valley of (hishmerc, wliieli, since the lime of Bernier, j 
had only been visited by G. Forster (1788). Befire his j 
time, Tibet had already been visited by Turner, w ho w as 
sent to the Teshoo Lama, the high prit?st of the Buddhists, 
as ambassador, and on his way traversed tho valleys of 
Bhotan. 

Tho political relations, which the East India Company 
w'ere obliged to enter into with tho countries lying on both | 
hanks of tho Indus, gave rise to the embassy of Mouutstuart 
Elphinstonc to tho court of Cabul (ISOD), by whom the 
whole region known by tho name of Afghanistan, which 
till then had remained almost ciitircdy unexplored, was at 
once opened to us. A siinilar i*(roct was ]»roduee<l by C. 
Grant’s t^mbassy to tho court of Sind (ISOD). After that 
time, Christie and Potlinger traversal Beluchistaii, and 
those regions which anticntly w’crc known by the name of 
Gcdrosiii and Ariaiia. ami hiul probably not been visited 
by an European since .the expedition of Alexander the 
Great : in these journeys they discovered the table-land of 
Kelat(1810), and the roads w hich lead thence to Kerman 
and Herat. The recent journey of Burnes from the Indus 
into the countries on the Oxus river will make some im- 
portant additions to our knowledge of these hitherto almost 
unknown regions. 

Our knowledge of Persia has likewise received very im- 
portant additions in modern times, especially from the 
industry of the English. This also has arisen from poli- 
tical relations: Sir John Malcolm, the author of the clas- 
sical history of Persia, and Sir Harford Jones, were sent 

• Col. LnmMon cxooutiHl (1801—1812). uihUt th« otiWs of Hu? r.ast Imlia 
Ciimptiny. n iriKononn*tru*al i*nrvi*y of Iho mmUn'ni pari »i|' IVocuu, amt mi*a* 
Niii-i'd A tij«riduui froiu Cape Hoinoriii norths ani to tlu*. Nrrbiuiila in Mabva, 
iii'4rly ^iktcTu degrPCB iin*xtpul. and on this snivoy iiU our miuk-in maps of 
IiirtUaro eoTnttrnrtiMl. ollicra have uiMcd a few ilistriels, asi l)aii;;er 
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to the court of Teheran, whitdi they soon prevailed upon 
to place the organization of the Persian army in their 
bands, and to permit them to examine the Persian provinces 
with rcfercnco to their capabilities for defciMte. Tlie result 
of these geographical researches W'as an improved map of 
Persia, and a list of routes through its provinces, pub- 
lished by Macdonald Kinneir in his Geographical Memoir 
(1813), wdio, in his travels (1813-14), examined also the 
roads leading through Kurdistan, Armenia, and Asia Minw. 
This ill formation was greatly incrcasetl by J. Moricr’s tra- 
vels, the labours of Ouselcy in oriental geograpliy and 
literature, by Ker Porters and Rich’s ro.searclics on Persiiin 
antiquities and architecture, and B. Fraser’s Iravels, wlm in 
1821 advanced to Mushed in Khorassan : Fraser first 
determined the height of tho lahle-laiid of Iran, and coi- 
rected, by his observations, the southern shores of the 
C Caspian Sea. Still more recently we have acquired valu- 
able information from Captain (Jhesney’s report on llio 
Kuplirates : the descM-iptioii of that river between Bir and 
Ba.ssoru, ami many interesting facts as to its tI«iodirig, navi- 
gation, and the inhabitants on its bunks, are contained in 
this unpublished doc'ument. 

India beyond the tltoiges nothing was kiiow'n at the 
cloMi oi’llii! kiht century exi*ept the coasts and a few ports ; 
but the increasing ))OW’er of the Bunnan empire Mton pro- 
duced political relations hetw^cen it and the govenunent of 
Calcutta, which in 17D5 sent an nmhassador, (’ol. Sjnu's, 
to the court of Aiuarapura, accompanied by the naturali>t 
Sir Francis llannllon (Buchanan), from whom w’c have the 
first aulhenlie account of that country. The war with the 
Burmese, which look place a few years ago (J 82 1-2(1), 
nuide us acquainted with the valley of the Irawuddy, np to 
the capital of tho Buriuan empire ; and tin? ceded proNinccs 
(Aracan, Martaban, ^c.), as well as flu? countries whi<-h 
were? declared independent by the peace (Asain, t.'asiiar, 
Muniporo, &c.), began soon lo he ex]>lorc<l. During the 
negotiations for peace, (Jrawford was sent to Aiiiurapura, 
and ])uhlished an account of the Burman empiiv, hv whiidi 
he cleared up the geograpliy of the peninsula beymid the 
(hinges us iiiucli as lie had previously dune by Ins account 
of Siam and Cochin China. This work ami his history <4’ 
the Indian archi))elago, have, considiTaldy enlargt'd our 
views concerning the most luikiiown portion of India. 

Next lo the English the Russians have, in modern times, 
been most active in extending and com])leling our gongia- 
plncal know ledtre of Asia. Tlie C'^tablihlnnent iifmiiK hin 
Da-una on tlie Aiiiur, and in the .Altai mountains hetw^ecii 
tlie Irtish and Oby, gave rise to the liinels of many scicn 
tilic men, and the pul.dication of several interesting travels 
and treatises. I'lie most \aluahlc works on the geography 
of Siberia are by Mossersclnuidl (I72u), Dr. Miiilcr, Do 
Lisle do la 0(1) ere, Ginelin, father and son, Falk, Pallas 
( 1 720), Georgi, Sivers (17D1), uml, in our times, Voii Lede- 
hour (1820), Dr. Meyer, Von Bunge, Hess, A. Erman. and 
Alexander von ilumboldt (182D), The peri<Mlical missions 
to tho court of Pedving have added some information con- 
cerning the table-laud which extends between Siberia and 
Cliina, especially the travels of Tinikowski ( J81 D 2 1 ) and 
those of Von Bunge (1830), wlio llrst ascertained the dila- 
tion of the i'cntral table laml i-n)ssc»l in this journey. 

The conquests of tlie Russians in Asia have given ns a 
more eom])lete knowledge of the Caiicu.sii.s. Peter 1. onlered 
a survey of llio (’aspiaii Sea to he made, which was cx(‘- 
cuted liy Sinionof, and thus tho true extent and form of that 
immense lake were first known. In the war against Persia 
in 1721-23, tlm northern ridges of Mount CaiK'asus ami the 
countries watered by tlie Kur ami Aras wvre explored ; and 
discoveries W’ere pushed farther "‘outh, w'heii (1800) the pro- 
vince of Grusia fell under the sw'uy of tho liussiuns. After 
that time, the valleys of the (,'aucasus w'ero visited and ex- 
plored by Giildenstadt, Rcineggs, '\m Biberstcin, Klaproth 
(1807), Parrot, and M. von Eiigelhardt (1815), Kupfer, and 
M. Leiiz (I82D), who at last succeeded in reaching the 
elevated pinnacle of the Elburz; Parrot had pre\iously 
ascended the Ararat. 

The Russians have likewise penetrated ‘nto the countries 
cast of the Caspian sea, and sun*ounding the li'kc of Aral 
by passing through the deserts inhabited by the Khirghis 
Karaks. This was chielly effected by the missions and em- 
bassies of Nazarof to Khokhand (1 k 13), of Murawieff to 
Khiwa (1 81 D), of Mcyeiidorf and Evcrsinann to 15okhara 
I (1S20), and of Von Borg, Lewclmii, &c., to the Lake of 
I Aral, since 1823, 
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IV. General mew of the extent mind figure of Aeia,^ 
Asia lies to the east of Europe and Africa ; it is separated 
from Africa by seas, except at one place, where these two 
great divisions of the globe are joined by the Ufrrow isthmus 
of Suez. With Europe it is connected by extensive i^cts 
of land under the meridian of the Ural, which mbwtain 
range, together with the desert and deep-lying plains that 
extend along the lower course of the Volga and the northern 
extremity of the Caspian Sea, ought to w considered as the 
natural ^undary between Europe and Asia* 

The great depression of these steppes, in which the town 
of Orenburg is not higher than im level of the Atlantic 
Sea, and the surface of the Caspian is more than 300 feet 
below it, is the characteristic physicid peculiarity of the 
region on the common boundary of Europe and Asia ; and 
it nas greatly influenced the condition of the human race 
in the adjacent countries. 

In the changes, to which the nomadic tribes in the in- 
terior of Asia were frequently subject, some of them were 
driven through that immense gate, which opens between the 
Ural range and the Caucasus, towards the eastern countries 
of Europe, richlv endowed by nature with a soil fit for 
agriculture ; and in this way a continual migration was 
cfTcctcd. 

Asia, whose area is more than five times that of Europe, 
diflers materially in its physical fighre from Europe and 
Africa. Africa is like a body without members, but Asia 
extends its limbs in three directions, preserving at the same 
time a preponderant mass of body ; Europe, on the contrary, 
which may be considered as an appendage or continuation 
of Asia, exhibits a preponderance in its numerous limbs 
over the mass of the body. 

The great mass of Asia may be compared to a four-sided 
figure, whose four unequal angles are placed respectively 
on the isthmus of Suez, the innermost angle of the Gulf of 
Tonkin, Cape Shalatzkoi in Siberia, and on the peninsula 
adjacent to the Gulf of Cara, east of Nova Zembla. It 
consequently extends to the south of the Tropic of Cancer, 
and in some parts stretches north of the Arctic Circle. The 
northern side of this figure, lying within and parallel to 
tho Polar circle, is the shortest, extending only about 2 700 
miles ; that near the Tropic, the longest, measures upward 
of 5000 miles. Four-fiftiis of the whole area of Asia, or 
about fourteen millions of square miles are comprehended 
in this figure ; the whole of its surface amounts to about 
seventeen millions and a half. 

From this extensive continental mass, which may be con- 
sidered as the body of Asia, its members project on the cast, 
south, and west, in the form of peninsulas and headlands. 
These peninsulas are that of the Tshuktshes jutting out to- 
wards America (with an area of Gd.OOO square miles), that 
of Kamtehatka (containing 50,000 sejuaro miles), that of 
Corea of equal extent, the curved arc of the coasts of (?hina, 
and the three extensive peninsulas stretching south into 
the seas of India and Arabia, — the peninsula beyond the 
Ganges occupying 777,000 square miles, India within the 
Ganges comprehending upwards of a million of square miles, 
and Arabia about an equal extent: the three Inst, taken 
together, have an area nearly equal to Europe. And lastly, 
the peninsula of Asia Minor, which, not unlike a bridge 
leading to Europe, has served to facilitate the passage of 
nations and of civilization. The northern coast alone, though 
much more indented than any part of the coast of Africa, 
does not exhibit in its formation peninsulas of great dimen- 
sions. These mcmlicrs, detached from tho main body of 
the continent, contain nearly three millions and a half of 
square miles. 

It may be observed that the extensive tract of land which 
occupies the centre of the continent, and is beyond the reach 
of any of the seas enclosing Asia, is far superior in extent 
to tlK ^nembers which surround it ; this tract forms what 
may be called Central Asm, and has remained in a state of 
lasting uniformity, in manners and civilizsition, whilst its 
appendages, which lie round it, have undergone numerous 
changes and made great progress in the arts of civilization. 

If wc consider— and wo think wc ought to do so — the 
islands which lie near a continent as its insulated members, 
wo may say that no part of the globe equals the southern 
part of Asia in the luxurianey of this furtiialion. Here lies 
the group of the Sundas with its thousand islands and islets, 
the most extensive archipelago of the globe, which forms 
an easy passage to the continent of Australia and to the 
Pacific Ocean and its numerous groups. Thus Asia exhibits 
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the greatest eontrasts on the surface of the globe. Its inte- 
rior presents to our view the most extensive, uninterrupted 
continental formation ; and its southern extremity is more 
split into separate members, and varies more in rapid suc- 
cession of land and sea, than any other part of tho globe of 
equal extent. 

Asia, exhibiting such characteristics in its outline, is no 
less remarkablb. mr the formation of its surface, on which 
the climate, Md consequently the vegetation and animal 
kingdom, of its different parts must chiefly depend. In 
examining the other divisions of tho globe, we find that 
Australia exhibits level and comparatively low countries 
without any extensive high mountain-range, as far as we yet 
know. Africa is divided into two nearly equal parts, the 
southern of which forms an almost uniform table-land, 
whilst the northern; with the exception of tho Atlas region, 
may be consid^ft^; a| a lowland. Europe contains in all 
parts plains of small ^ent lying between dispersed moun- 
tain-groups and ridges. In America all tho highest land lies 
on one side, occupying its western coast from the extreme 
north to the south : it forms the* most extensive system of 
mountain-chains on the globe, which inclose within their 
arms elevated plateaus, but of comparatively small extent. 
Asia exhibits diflerent features. The whole mass of the 
interior continent rises to a considerable elevation above the 
sea, and this elevated mass, of which the high table-lands 
occupy by far the greatest extent, is not placed at one 
of the extremities of the whole mass, but occupies its 
ointre. 

From these table-lands, which occupy the centre, tho 
surface descends in gradual and diversified terraces and 
slopes tp .the level lowlai^s which surround them. The 
table-1 arids themselves arc traversed by numerous moun- 
tain-chains, and are everywhere enclosed by high ranges ; 
but though these mountains are among the highest and 
most extensive on the globe, they occupy, when compared 
with tho table-lands, a comparatively small surface. Their 
influence on climate and organic nature cannot therefore be 
equal to that which the table-lands themaelves exertuse, 
and consequently their relation to these latter is only sub- 
ordinate. This observation applies oven to tho colossal 
range of tho Himalaya, which forms the southern boundary 
of the extensive systems of table-lands occupying ceiitrui 
Asia. 

The table-lands, in the interior of the continent, form two 
separate systems dificreiit both in extent and in elevation : 
they arc, as it were, two terraces, a higher and a lower one. 
The eastern system of these table-lands comprehends the 
plateau of Tibet and that of the great desert called Gobi, 
and the countries lying between them ; it rises from 4000 
to 10,000 feet, and in some parts still more, above tho 
sea: the western, containing the plateau of Iran (Persia), 
does not generally attain the height of 4000 feet. The 
latter may occupy an area of about l,700,0ou square 
miles ; the fonner, more than thrice as large in extent, 
contains about 7,000,000 square miles, and both taken 
together more than two fifths of all Asia; the remainder 
of the continent is occiij)icd partly by the terraces, by 
the intervention of which tlio table-lands sink gradually 
towards tho lowlands, and . artly by the lowlands them 
selves. The length of both systems of table-hinds taken 
together and measured from west to east, from the Plack 
Sea and tlic Persian Gulf to the sea adjacent to the coasts of 
Corea, is upwards of 5500 miles. Its breadth from south to 
north varies considerably : it occupies in its greatest extent 
on the east, between its southern boundary in the Chinese 
province of Yunnan and tho northern in the country of the 
MaiUshu Tunguscs, from 1800 to 2000 miles; but on the 
west, between the coasts of Carmania and Gedrosia in 
Heloochistan, and the steep slopes to the lowlands of Bu- 
charia, less than 700 miles. 

The boundary of these plateau -regions is marked by 
Taurus and Caucasus at the north-wostcni extremity, and 
by Mount Elburz at its slope towards the deep depression 
of the Caspian Sea ; it afterwards advances further north 
in the Altai range in Siberia, and on the north-eastern ex- 
tremity is bounded by tlic alpine region of Da-uria. On 
the cast the boundary is indicated by the mountain-ranges 
in western (Jhina, which have no common name, but Extend 
from the western extremity of the Great Wall to the Snow 
Mountains (Siucte Shan) in Kuang-si and Yunnan north- 
ward, to the innermost angle of tho Gulf of Tonkin. Tho 
southern boundary is formed by the Himalaya range and 
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its branches, extending eastward and westward, the latter thoui^ iti this 

of which are known by the name of Hindu-Coosh or Hindu- it teriainatBf ww yyropwo . , 

Kuh. Farther to Uie west, where the plateau of Iran pro- shores of thF-DliroanflJldaiKp®®™”"® f TeifW f tVS* 
jects towards the south, the table-land re^on is separated Sea rapid slmes. This lUrtMlTl Wl/fl 
from the Indian Sea by the mountains of BoluchistaDp and tem is nearly equal in length to the southctttf ^XtBuOiOg 
thence from the Gulf of Persia by the steep Persian moun- upwards of 2500 miles. The Caucasus itself, which extends 
tain -range (in its northern course called Zagrus)* which about 680 miles on the isthmus which separates the Caspian 
extends along the ^ast of the gulf, and bounds the Tigris from the Black Sea, though it is some distance farther to 
valley on the east : it afterwards joins the chains of Taurus the north, has nearly the siinie general direction, 
and Amanus, where the Tigris and the Euphrates issue But this parallelism, so remarkable in the western high* 
fi‘om the mountains. Hero the boundary between the low- land* is not observed in the eastern. Here too, indeed, 
lands of Mesopotamia and the table-land is very distinctly some of the mountain-ranges traversing the table-londs run 
marked ; and fVom this poin_t the range proceeds westward, in the direction of west and east ; hut this is not the case 

with the principal chains, the Kuen-lucn 30' N. lat.), the 
Tbian-shan (42? N. lat ), and the Altai mountains, farther 
to the north. In these mountain-ranges a decided diver- 
gency is observable. The distance between them widens 
as they proceed eastward till the most southern of their 
members, formed by the mountains of India beyond the 
Ganges, terminates on the peninsula of Malacca, opposite 
the Sunda islands ; and the most northern, the Baikal and 
Da-urian range, traversing the countries on the Gulf of 
Okhotsk and the peninsula of the Tshuktshes, approaches 
the most northern shores of North America. 

This diversity in the formation of the surface of eastern 
and western Asia has bad corresponding effects on the civi- 
lization of their inhabitants. The divergency of the mountain- 
ranges in the eastern regions placed the nations inhabiting 
them at greater distances, whilst the convergenry in the 
centre and in the western region produced a nearer approxi- 
mation and more easy communication. But, after all, tlic 
great features of its formation, which determine its capa- 
bilities of influencing organic nature and the history of men, 
exhibit a marked direction east and west. 

To form a complete picture of the varieties in the forma- 
tion of the surface of Asia, w'e must add to those mountain- 
ranges extending in a diagonal direction others which meet 
them nearly ot right angles. Such arc the Bdiir'lngh, or 
Beloro, which is usci'iided in passing from the deep stoppes 
ofBueharia eastward to the Ihgh lahlc-laml of Turlvi»taii, 
and the towns of Kashghar and Yarkand ; and ilu* Solim:iii 
range, on tlie eastern border of Ivan, uhieh must he tra- 
versed in passing from the lowlands of Indi.i to the lahlc- 
land of Persia. By these niountain-chains the most charac- 
teristic features in the? formation nl’ are ctiniiiletcd. 

We have rcmarkcfl that tlie two great systems of Jiigh 
table- land are connected by an Alpine region extemling Ik*- 
twcL'n the far advancing angles of tw »» Ii)n\ lamN : th.it of 
India from the south, and that of lUicharia IVoin the north, 
which seem to t<.*nd to meet one another, hut are inlcrrtipted 
by the high siinimits of the inoimtuiii-region. Siieh a juxta- 
position of all the great leal uivs which nature exhibits on 
the surface of the globe, on such a colossal s,cale, and in so 
limited a space, makes this one i)f the must remarkable s]>ois 
on tho face of our plaiu?l. This imixiinuin of the contrasts 
of natural features, placed in the centre of the continent, is 
the principal characteristic which distinguishes Abia. I5y 
drawing a circle with a radius of a few hundred mile’s 
round this . common centre, wo comprehend in it tlie 
countries of Cashmere, Sogdiana. and Cabulistan, tJie an- 
tient empires of Bactria, Delhi, and Siinmreiuul, the cold 
table-lands of Tibet, of Khotiin, iilid of Kashgliar. up to the 
antiont Seres and Paropuinisadfu ; tlie most elevated snow- 
topped summits on the globe, the riedn^st and most diver- 
silled Alpine regions and valleys, tho sources of tho greatest 
and, in an historical point of view, of the most remarkable 
rivers of central Asia, the IViij-ah of ^hi* Indians on the 
smith, the famous Mawar-al iiahr on the north, and the 
richest plains in tlic.se lowlands ; wes have l^ersia on tho 
west, India on the cast, Bu<*haria, Turkistan, and Tibet, on 
the north. It is tlie centre of Asia fixe.* by nature ; one 
of the great physical inlluenccs which prompted man to 
progress and to civilization in the early ages of his history. 
How numerous and powerful must be the inducements to 
change in a country where the climates of the polar region 
come nearly in contact with those of troj leal countries 
intermingled with the temperate zone; and wV ere this 
diversity of climate is found witli-iu a H]iQce so limited, and 
yet diversified by hundreds of diflereut slopes, tevraces, 
and valleys, whicdi, partly watered by rivers and torrents, 
and partly entirely without running water, are placed near 
one another, but often rise to such dilVerent levels above the 
sea ! What an influence must such a country exercise on 


under tho name of Mount Taurus, and Alls, together with 
the table-lands enclosed between its arms, the greatest part 
of the peninsula of Anatolia. . , . 

Both systems of table-lands are so eonnected, that, pro- 
perly speaking, they form only one elbvated and continuous 
protuberance on the surface of the earth, but they decrease 
considerably in breadth where they join one another ; and 
exactly at this point of junction numerous high masses rise 
and form an extensive mountain-knot, where the ranges of 
the Himalaya, Hindu-Kuh, Thsungling, and Belur, meet 
one another ; thus these table-lands are, at tho same time, 
joined and separated in a very characteristic manner. 

From the extreini^ of these table-land systems, especially 
on the south-east and north-cast, south-west and north-west, 
there issue several separate mountain-chains, not connected 
with one another, but which form more or less a part of the 
tahlo-lanils themselves. By this peculiarity the highland 
of central Asia, as far as regards its surface and its extremi- 
ties. appears not less indented and cut into several divisions 
and members than the whole continent of Asia on iti shores 
and its exterior figure ; the valleys, which by this indentation 
are produced on the borders of the table lands, afford pecu- 
liar ailYantages for thq progress of civilization. For, as 
we have already observoo, the highland of Asia does not 
sink on one side oqly, but on all sides and towards every 
point of the compass; towards different oceans also, which 
are everywhere separated from the highland by extensive 
plains, varying greatly in magnitude and form. Thiscir- 
cumstuncG, added to the valleys formed by the indentations 
in the exterior margins of tho highlands, has given rise to 
numerous and most extensive river systems, which, descend- 
ing through the intervening terraces, direct their winding 
course towards the north, souUi, west, and east, and thus 
give to the internal countries of this continent an open com- 
munication with the ocean. 

The eastern highland of Asia is divided from the w'estern, 
or, more accurately, the table -land of western Tibet from 
that of eastern Iran, between the meridians of Balkh and 
Cabul, by a tract of a peculiar nature. The eastern high- 
land, much larger in extent and of higher elevation, pre- 
sents more rigid forms, and has the figure of an irregular 
trapezium ; the western has that of a rectangle extending 
towards tho north-w’eat, and is in every respect of a milder 
character. The mountain-knot formed at the common 
junction of the several mountain-ranges, which the com- 
panions of Alexander called the Indian Caucasus, and 
which now bears the name of Hindu-Coosh, is an extensive 
alpine region, or rather a mountain- isthmus, extending lic- 
tween the lowlands of Bucharia and of India, and uniting 
both highlands in the direction east and west, not unlike 
the i.sthmus of Panama, which connects the mountain region 
of North America with the Southern Andos. 

To this peculiarity in the formation of this part of Asia 
we must add another, namely, the parallelism observable in 
the direction of the mountain -ranges which form the south- 
ern border of the highlands, or, in other words, their southern 
slopes. They extend in a diagonal direction from R.S.K. 
to W.N.W. The Himalaya range, which forms tho slope 
of the table-land of Tibet, and extends from the Gulf of 
Tonkin to Cabulistan, a distance of nearly 2800 miles, is 
parallel to the Tnurus-range, which, bordering tho table- 
land of Iran on tho south, extends from the mouths of the 
Indus to the western extremity of the Taurus in l^yeia in 
Asia Minor, and is nearly of equal length. 

This southern chair of the Taurus system is also parallel 
to the mountain-range which hounds the highlatid of Iran 
on the north, and which, considered as a continuation of 
the mountain-region of the Hindu-Coosh, is traced to the 
Demavend and Elburz near tho southern shores of the 
Caspian Sea, and thence through Azerbijan and Armenia, 
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organic nature, nncl on the civilization and of nan ; 

ana how poworfiil must this intlucnco have binn through 
all the generations that the human race has existed I 

Ti) these two great chairacUfWtic featurel^ namely ribe 
splitting of the south-eastern piart of the contin^l rihfh 
peninsulas and inntihierahlo islands, and . great edh^' 

trusts exhibited in the formation of the sj^ace in the 
centix;, wo must add a third, which belon|^ to western 
Asia, Ibis characteristic feature is partly its external 
form, and partly its geographical jKisition in the centre of 
the antient world, to whidi we may add the influence which 
it has exercised on the progressive civilization of the iniia- 
biUnts hf the whole globe. As Asia is here connected 
with Kuropo and Africa, the three great divisiuns of the 
globe arc thus brought into contact, and the intercourse 
thus established between the different nations inhabiting 
them is still more facilitated oy the great maritimo roads 
which nature has planed in this centre of the antieut world — 
the gulfs of Arabia and Persia, the Caspian Sea, the Black 
Sea, and the sea which extends between Egypt and the 
peninsula of Asia Minor. This part of Asia is not charac- 
terized like the south-east by being split into manifold divi- 
sions and members, by which the phenomena of nature are 
niuUiplicd and diversified, and Ih^ intercourse of nations 
and their progress in civilization facilitated; nor does it 
exhibit great contrasts in the formation of its surface : but 
wc find here, in the western regions of Asia, more than at 
any other place, extensive countries surrounded and pene- 
trated by considerable branches of the sea, which character- 
istic is rendered more iiuportunt by being placed where the 
east and the west approach one another. 

Sueli are the great features which characterize the ex- 
ternal f>rm Sind the interior surface of Asia. We shall 
attempt to indicate the peculiar chumeter of each of these 
great natural divisions. 

First of llio eastern liighland, or system of table- lands. 
The avis of its elevation, or it.s Jjiijhest part, lies in a 
direct i'»n from south-wo.st to north east, and begins between 
CiishmenN Hadakshau. and the Thsungling, on om; .side, 
nnd the Kailas mountains, and the sacred lakes of Manas- 
sarowiira :ind Ilrawan-hracl in Tibet, on tht? other, cast of 
the .sources of the (xanges ; it extciids t(» the snow-covered 
licigiits of Mount In- shun, situated at the most iiorlhcrn 
Ijciid of the Houngho river, and thence it traverses the 
Kiiing-kliati mountains east of the lake of Baikal. \vhi(di 
form the southern and south-eastern border t>J‘ the great 
desert of (xahi, to the most noil hern bend of tlie river Amur, 
which seems to he caused by the ivorth-casiLTii extremity of 
tlic avis. On this most elevated part of the eastern high- 
hind the table-lands of Great and Little Tibet probably 
rise to the height of from 10.000 to 1 1,000 lect above the 
level of the sea (those of Little Tibet measiirt‘d on the hanks 
of the Upper Sntadru or Setlcdge) ; and perhaps the* ele- 
vation of the deserts of the Gobi, about llie lake of Khu- 
khn-nor. or Koko nor, is not much less. Farther ti» the 
north-east, the great cunivan-road, which traverses the 
desi'rt of Gobi between Kiachta and Peking, the tabic- 
lands sink considerably, and attain only the height of from 
3000 to 1000 feel. This axis of the highland, which is inha- 
bited by Tibetan and Mongol tribes, is not parallel to the 
separate mount uin-ehuins which traverse the irregular Ini- 
pcziuin of the highland from west to east, hut cuts them in 
a diagonal direction. That part of the highland which is 
silmitotl to the south-east of the axis seems to contain some 
very high table-lands ; but the greatest part of it is prohahly 
occupied by vety high inonntaiii -ranges, which descend to- 
wards the adjacent low-countries with a vapid and steep 
declivity, and by themselves constitute the most extensive 
mountain -region of the globe. This Alpine region, how- 
ever, if we except a small part of the Himalaya range, is 
almost entirely unknown to Ruvopeatis. 

To the tiQilh and north-west of the axis extends the 
greater of the two triangles composing the trapezium of 
the Eastern Highland of Asia. It sinks gradually towards 
the lakes of Baikal, Zaizang and Aral, forming a scries ot 
levraces which continually exhibit less of the characteristic 
features of the table-lands, till they terminate willi the 
steppes round the lake of Aral, which are below the loxel 
of the ocean ; the surfaco of the lake of Aral itself is IHfi 
leet beneath the level. These steppes, thereibre, do not 
fbrm a part of the Highland, hut of the low and deeplv de- 
prcsseil plair^s w\\ich surround the Caspian Sea aiut the 
lake of Aral. At present only the elevation of the large 


lakes vrhicb lie on t)i0.^ortliem borders of the lowest 
terraces, and in their most depressed cavities, has been 
detcrmjined with any degree of exactness. The lake of Zai- 
zang umpwarda of 1600 f^t above the level of the sea. ac- 
cording to the measurexpept of Ledebour and Humboldt; the 
lake, of Baikal nearly 18^' feet, according toErman; and 
Kiachta, the grc4t commercial town between Siberia and 
China, situation a second and higher terrace, is 2530 lect 
alK>ve tho seoii according to the barometrical measurement 
of Erman. During the latest Russian mission to China, a 
series of heights was ascertained aefeos^ tho CSobi by Bungo 
and Dr. Fuss, frojm Kiachta to Peking ; and it was found, 
that the pass leading over the mountain -oluiin of the D:^hir- 
galuntu, lying $outh of tho Chinese provincial capital Urga, 
and on the south of the river Tola, is only 5005 feet ubovo 
the sea; and that on the southern border of the Gobi, not 
far nortli of Pckiiiigi the highest mountain passes which aro 
crossed by the great Chinese wall are only 5525 feel above 
tho sea-level. 

Between Urga and the grOfit wall extends the desert 
called the Gobi. It is not a level plain, but sinks tow ards the 
middle, wdioro it is about 3000 and in some places only 2(;oo 
feet above the sea, and forms a long extended Hat valley, 
lying from west to east. The lowest part of this valley is 
ticcupied by the proper Gobi, called also Shamo (i. e., sea 
of sand); its surface is covered with sand, and abounds in 
salt. In all its extent it displays the traces and phenomena 
T having once been covered by the sea, and onmng the 
^mgols a notion still exists that it will again be tilled w ilh 
water. 

Farther to the west, towards the Gobi of Ilnmi called 
Ilan-h-ii or the dry sea, the table-land prohahly rises again, 
hilt still farther to the west it is perhaps again furrowed 
longitudinally from west to ea.st by a wide and exlfiisivo 
depression of the .surfaco. We aro indiieed to make sucli 
a conjecluro by the course of the large ri\cr traversing 
Kashghur ami Yarkand, which ruiimiug eastward termi - 
nates in the lake Lop. wliich probably occupies tho lowest 
part of the a :illcy. The cullure of cotton and the vine 
in Chiiiest* Turkislan, along tho tract indieuted, tc.'gtJiher 
with its numerous comiiu'ndal towns (Kashghar, Yarkand, 
Ak.su, Kutsche, Karushar, Turfan, Hami), wliieli are tra- 
versed by the great road leading over central A.sia to C.iimii, 
render it very prohalilc, that this valley is led uuieli 
elevated above tlic level of the sea, uml that the countries 
l>iug in this direc tion offer no great ohstac*h‘s to travelling. 
This valley is bounded by tvv'o high inoiinlain clKiinn, run- 
iiing west and east, of which that to the north is called 
iht! Thian-Shan (Bogdo Ol'da) range, and the soutliern the 
Kuen-lnn <Koul-koun) mountains. I'hesc two extensive 
moiiiitain-rangos may he called the interior niount.iin-eliaiiis 
of the Eastern liighland of Asia ; tlie Altai mountain^* (*n 
the north, and the Himalaya range on the* south, c«»nslilute 
the oxterinr mountain-chains of this elevated regicjn. 

Between these lour extensive mountain systems lie* the 
tlirce wide plains whic.h viccupy the central countries of 
Asia, and in which respectively arc Ibuml the three Iar:;e 
lakes of Balk:oh, Lop, and Tengri. These three plains 
comprehend llu* three eouiitries known under the names 
of Zuugary, Tangut and Tibet, and their general level 
]»r(Aiably rises higher and higher as they advance liom 
north to soutli. 

I'Ih* mounlain-chains of the Eastern Highland of Asia are 
little kiKUvn to us, if we except a small portion of the Altai 
mountains, and a part of the Ilimalaya-range. Of the 
Altai mountains, only the most western ridges, to the east 
of Seinipalatinsk, between the rivers Irtish and Ohy, have 
been exphaed, and here only their northern slope's,' winch 
are known by the name of the Altai Ore Mountains (or 
Krzgebiirge), because they yield annually 70,000 marks of 
silver and 1000 marks of gold ; they rise near Kol> wan 
to about .5400 leet above the sea. But the Ingliei* snow- 
lopped ranges called tlie Altai Biclki, in which excellent 
jasper and porphyry arc fuiiiid,and which extend farther to 
the east, near the lake of Tclozkoi, attain a height of 10,000 
li?et and upwards. Neither the woody mountains surround- 
ing the lake of Baikal, nor the Da-urian ranges, which 
contain rich veins of silver, have so great an elevation, 
tliough tlieir height has not been ascertained by actual 
measurement. They arc however remarkable for their 
lormaliou ; their tops do not present craggy summits, hut 
rallier extensive and nearly level plains like the table-lands. 

The mountains in the interior of the Higldand are not 
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k few spots^ wbioh Have boon traveraerl by 
travf^lera and caravans. Neither their height, direction, 
nor position* Is exactly ascertained. 

i'iic Himalaya mountains are much better known, at 
lOast a j)art of tiliem» though it is only a comparatively 
Btnall portion. If wo limit thd application of this name 
to the mountains which lie between India atid Tibet 
(though itlrtoed it might with good reason be extended 
much farther), we ilnd that only a fifth of the mountain- 
rango has been partly explored; that portion which has 
been measured is stiA much smaller, iliough p€?rhaps it 
is the highest part of the whole system. It comprehends 
the Alpine country about the sources of the (vanges ; the 
Jumna, a tribufary of the Ganges ; and the Sctlcdgo, a tribu- 
tary of the Indus. This Indian Alpine region exhibits a 
greater variety of elevated scenes, natural productions, 
tribes of men, and dilference of political con^titlltiolls, than 
any other mountain-country on the globe. Besides rising 
in colossal forms to a great height, it covers a great surface 
of count py. In lengtli it is about 1.3U() miles, and would 
cover in Europe all the countries between the Byrtmccs and 
the sea of Azof. Its breadth is from 250 to 350 miles. 
(%)mpar(‘d with the Alps, the Himalaya mountains exeeifd 
them twice in breadth oiid thrice ifi length; the Alps 
occupy ail area of about 130,000 square miles, hut the Hinia- 
laya from 500,000 to 000,000 square miles. It consists 
of a great nuiuher of ridges riinmng parallel to the diree- 
of the whole range from south-east to iiorlh-wedt, 
which, however, in many places, are connected with otie 
another by transverse ritlges, and in others scp:iiiil<'d by 
deep and narrow ravines and glens, in which the dilferent 
branches and tributary rivers of the Indus and Chinges 
Tun, The whole chain, beginning from tho'high piri- 
iiuelos of the Hindu (Joosli, near Cahul, and terminating in 
1l i* most esisfern valleys of Asnm, near tlio source of tlu; 
BrahmapoJitra, is overtopped everywhere by the most ele- 
vated ranges, which aris always covered with snow- a cir- 
cumstance which has given rise to the Indian name Hinia • 
lava, si'jinfxing the dire/h'nj^ of .sfioir. 

The whole range may bo divided into throe sections. 
The most eastern, or that of Asiim and Hhotan, is h'ss 
known than the remainder. Though if exhihils many 
high summits, only the peak of Clianialari, near the boun- 
dary of Tibet and the road leading to Tchhoo Loonihoo, has 
been scon at a small distance! by Turner, who eslinialcfl | 
its height at about 25,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The central rc*gion of the Himalaya range comiuchends 
the mountains of Nepaul, which have been cxiimincd with 
some care by the English residents at Kalhmandu. 
capital of Nepaul, ivhieh town, situated in a \iille\ oi' the 
rang(*, is, a(‘cording to Colehronke, 4784 feet alxne the mm. 
7*hn‘e groups of high peaks which rise above the line «»f 
eternal snow, between the valleys of the Upper 'i'risnl ami the 
Uppi'i* Gandaki Gunga, have i>een mcasuri il. The groups 
of the Salpu mountains and that of the Dhayahung moun- 
tains arc nearest to Kathmandu, on th<^ north of the town ; 
eight of their peaks whhdi have been mcaMiriMl are frnm 
l(i,ooo to 2 1,000 feet above the sea. Some <hi}.‘»’ journ<\v 
to the north-west Ho.s a still higher group, containing 
five peaks, not one of which is less than 22.000 let 4, 
hut the Sweta-ghar (or the Wliite Tn\v<‘r) attains 25, 2(> I 
feet, and the Dhawalagiri (or the ^Vhife JHountain), 
28"* 30' N. hit., 83" 30' E. long., 28,000 feet. The lulter 
is the highed known pinnacle on the globe. Except their 
heights, very little is known of these gigantic niounlains. 

The weslerii region of the* Himalaya range rMUjiprehends 
the ridges traversing the Alpine countries of Kamaoon, 
Gherwall, llissahir and Sirmore ; and as these c*ountries are 
cicpcndcMit on the East India Company, thi! mountains 
have been explored with great caw, and oven trigonometri- 
cally measured. Here we And the very hig!i group of the 
peaks of tlic Iawahir(30" 22' J9"N. hit., and 7o" 57'22"E. 
long.), between the upper courses of the Goree and Dauli 
Ganga, on the boundary betw'ccn Kamaoon and Bhotan, to 
tlu! south of the Niti Ghat (15,895 foot) and to the north of 
the town of Almora (5337 feet above the lev<*l of the sea), 
Avhich, rising to the height of 25,749 feet, was c^onsidered 
by Hodgson, at the first measurement, the highest moun- 
tain on the globe. These summits have only been inonsured 
from a distance, and the mountains are nut yet explored; 
but their elevation has been determined by the inea.sureinent 
of Hodgson, as well as that of Webb, the cast of tliis 
'extensive group, the country between the upper courses of 


the Goree and of the Kali, the two principigtl branches of the 
Kali-(Togra, is covered with a nias^ of mobntains, many of 
which riae above the line of eternal snow ; twelve of iheir 
peaks, mcnaured by Webb, attain height of from 18,01)0 
to 22,000 fi‘et ; but they have not been explored in tlieir 
valleys and ramifications. Still more crowded ore the 
snow-(*overed peaks to the north-west of the group of the 
lawahir summits, especially between the sources of tbe 
Vishnu Ganga and Bhagirathi Ganga, where are the colos' 
.sal simitnils of Kedarnath and the Rudra Himalaya. This i# 
the case also about the sources of the .luinna, where w*e find 
the Bunderpucli and the high chain, which divides the north- 
w'cstcrn branches of the last-mentioned river from the valley 
of Baspa ami the Setlcdge, which lulter chain is lravcr^cd by 
twelve mountain-passes, and connected with the Raiding 
Kailasa iuoun4ains, on the banks of the Setlcdge. Even 
on tho north-western bunks of this ri\er wo find the 
snow’- covered summits of the Kotgerh and the PmKynl. 
These alpine regions liave been explored by Ibwlgsoii, and 
others have (‘ontinued his survey. Hodgson counted, at liis 
first survey, upwards of fifty sunirnits, rising with craggy 
conical peaks above the line t»f eternal snow, of which 
twenty-thive attained upwards of 20,000 feet, and se\en- 
leen exet?eiled in height Mount Chimliorazo. The number 
oi’lho .Miow (!overed mountains which extend farther to the 
norlh-wost through the alpine region of the Kulu ( ush- 
mne Himalaya range and approach the llindu-Unu^.h 
mountains near Uabiil, seems nearly innumerable, but. 
none of them have been measured or otherwise e\i)h)re<l. 
Tho Hindu-Coosh itself, to judge from the great maM-.es 
of snow with which it is covered, .soeiii.s to rise to nearly an 
crjual height. 

Along Ihi! lowii.st .southern slopes of the Himalaya moun- 
tains exlemls a flat. counlry, hardly a tliousatirl ftci above 
I the sea. covered with hogs and forests, evpos-eil to a sultry 
heat, and dreaded by travellers on account of ihe |)ie- 
valenee of fevers. It is ealled Tariyana ; its inhabitants 
are rlisfigured by goTtres. Tlic adjacent riclgi's, und the 
lower valle\s (culleil Duhs) of the Alpine regiofi, which rise 
to the heigliL of from five to six thousand fi'et, and in which 
are situated the capitals of the Alpine states, as Hanqiur 
on lh<‘ Sotledge (3375 fi‘et above the sea), Sirinugur on ili*‘ 
/MaUanandii Ganga (2300 feel), Almora on the Kv'Mla 
(53.37 leel), Kathmandu, ilie., art! utnoiig the best watered, 
most, luMiriant, fertile, and picturesque Alpine couiilri ni 
the world. To the nortli east of tlu\se places tin* mountains 
riM‘, hut only at a considerable distunre attain llic; line of 
eicrmd snow’. They are. arranged in numerous ri*igcs, 
c’omimuily running parallel to (»m‘ anoih»*r and in 
direction of the whole mountain region, hut cnniUM'led hy 
1r;iUs\i‘rs(' ridges niid groups, and separated by frigluf ully 
deep and su-cp ravines running m snuic ])lact‘s longiiu- 
Imally, in otluu-s tiansM TMdy. The inojrl iiorlherii 14 tl i 
chains ri'-cs aho\i» tlu‘ lexel id’ the hiyli tahh' land uf Tibet, 
and forms th<^ hiiiindary of the liighland of c;i^ 44 -im Asia. 
Oil the side of tlu? table land they de^ct-iid with a genib! 
slope, and s<»on tcrmimilti in extensive undulating piuns, 
3'hi‘ intercourse bi'twecn India ami Tibet is carru*d on oxer 
tliese high ndg* s hy means of (he imuinlinn [lasM-s, the 
lowe>l of xvhich arc pruhahly ind much luduW' llie IjcighI of 
Mold Blane, being nowhere less than 14,000 feel ahuxt? l-hc 
level of the .sea ; and .sonu' rise exeii to 18,000 feel. 

N'olliing renders the Himalaya mountains nu)re re- 
jlKirUahh* than tlu* difiereiit level to xvhieh the lines of 
vegetation ascend on the loxver ridges ad jacoiit to t lie plains 
of HinrUistaii, on the interior ri4lgeH, and again on itic 
houndarv ridges of the table lend. This level, as well as 
the liiu! of <?tenial snow, rises higher as the ridgcs approach 
the table land, and thus the higher regifips are ciilti\’.ihlc3 
and inhabited at an elevation whe’ 3 loxver doxvn no hahi - 
t.dion and no agrieiilture are found. A. GiTanl ha.s care- 
fully examined this remarkable phenomenon, and ha.s statcrl 
the fiilliAving facts, observed in ascending the valleys of tho 
Sutlcdge. He divides the whole iuountain-rangc into threo 
regions. Region A, lying along tho suiiti.crn slopes of tho 
Himalaya range, displays cultivated fields to tlr.! height of 
1 feet, but ihe corn must often be cut green ; tho 
highest inhabited place is 95 OU foci; the upper boundary 
4 »r trees 11,8(K); the upper boundary of shrubs 12,000, and 
in some well-sheltered places, dwarf birch and little shrubs 
are fiuiml at 1.3,000 feet. Region B comprehends tho 
higlier ridges of the mountains, and here, in the v.dU*y of 
the Baspa, tho highest human dwelling is 11,400 feet above 
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till? level of the sea, and this is likewise the higheiit point 
which ai^neultnro uMains; trees are found at 13,000 feet and 
upwards. Re^^ioii IJ extends over the tahle-land itsidi, 
where villaLres arc huilt at the elevation of 13,000 feet; 
field.N are cultivated at 13,000 ; very good birch forests grow 
at I hOttO feet, and some low shrubs, especially tama, used 
as fire-wood, attain to 17,000 feet above the sea. 

The highland of eastern Asia is on every side surrounded 
by cxtensi>e terraces, llirough which the great river-sys- 
tems descend to the low lands bordering on the ocean. 

On the inovintain-raiiges which bouncl the table-lands on 
the north four great rivers take their rise ; the Irtish froni 
the lake of Zaizang joins the Ohy and Tohol ; the Ycucsei 
unites with the Angara, whicdi issues from the lake ol 
Uaikal, and with the two Tnnguskas ; the J^ena, with its 
great tributary the tVitiin ; the fourth is the Amur. They 
run respectively viOUO. -2600, 2000, and 1 000 miles, measured 
along the course of the rivers. The Irtish, with its tri- 
butaries, drains upwards of 1,300,000 square miles, the 
Ycnesci about 1,000.000, the J.ena nearly 800,000, and 
the Amur about 830,000. — all taken together, a surface 
much more extensive than that of Europe, and by far the 
greatest part of it belongs to Siberia. They abound in fish, 
and have plenty of water, so that two-thirds of their courses 
aic n:i\igahle; but the lower part is for more than six 
months of the >ear covered with ii^e. This causes in spring- 
time an exccs‘ ;vc swelling of the waters in the upper 
branches and tributaries, by which tlioir hanks arc torn ofl, 
and greut masses of rocks and earth eai*iied down, and 
strewed over the Hat country along the lower course of the 
ri\cr. The navigaiiun on the principal water-courses from 
south to nurtli is. for this reason, very inconsiderable ; but 
it is much more importunt in their tributaries running cast 
ami we.>t, by means of which a watcr-communicalioii is 
establisheil through the greatest part of the countries lying 
between the Ural Mountains and Okbotzk. 

From the mountain-region, bordering on the highland of 
eastern Asia, two extensive terraces descend gradually to- 
wards the Pacific Ocean, besides a great number of smaller 
ones. The latter are watered by smaller rivers, but the two 
former give rise to the two great river-systems of the Hoang- 
Ho and Kiang ( Kimdia-Kiang, Ta-kiang, or Yantsc-kiang), 
uf which the former runs upwards of 2000, and the latter 
more than 21)00. if their great bends are taken into accoiuil. 
Each of them carries olf the waters of a surface of above 
700,000 square miles. The Chinese call them the suns of 
the ocean, a name probably derived from the tides ascend- 
ing them upwards of 100 iililes, by which they are chan„. ! 
into seas of fresh water, and rendered navigable to a great 
distaiv(‘C from the sea. This great ad\aatage of the 
Chinese rivers, arises from their geographical position with 
re>pect to the Pacific Oci-an, in W'hich the tides rise to 
the greatest height. The sources of these two rivers arc 
not very dislanl from one another on the table -lands, 
but in llieir middle course they are widely separated to 
the north and south by the ranges which form the borders 
of the highland; in the lowlands of China, however, they 
eonvergo again, and their embouchures are only about a 
liundred miles distant from one another; but before they 
tall into the sea, llicy are conncctiid by numerous canals. 
The trai t between these rivers may therefore be considered 
as one immense lidta, and the ri\ers themselves as a double 
river-sysleiii, fornietl on tlu? most colossal scale, between 

which IS situated the best cultivated country on the globe, 
central China, which to those rivers is indebted for its 
system of canals, and its civilization. 

' llio rivers of southern Asia form three distinct groups, 
of which those of India oast of the Ganges arc little known: 
only their mouths and the lower parts of their course have 
been explored. These rivers, of which six or seven run a 
considerable distance, taken together, contain probably a 
greater volume of water than all the rivers of the northern 
half of Africa. Their course lies from north to south, or 
S.S.K., and the valleys drained by them extend in a 
parallel direction between the mountain-ranges, which are 
as inhi'orni as the valleys, and widen towards tho Sunda 
Arclupeliigo, in the shape of a fan. The rivers of Camboja, 
Siam, ain\ Pegu, which are the largest, carry olf a great 
volume of water, and are navigable to a considerable 
distance Vioin the sea ; but they have not yet been explored, 
except the. liver of Pegu or tho Irawaddy, which, in the 
late war with tlie llunnese, was navigated by armed vessels,^ 
and ascended by the slcaiu- boat Diuiia, up to the town of 


Ava, 446 miles from its mputh. It is said to be navigable 
fur boats three hundred miles higher, to B'liamo. Its 
upper course was visited in 1827 by IViicox and Burlton, 
who, setting out from Sadiya in Asain, traversed the Lang, 
tarn mountains, and had a view of the river in 27° 3U' N. 
lat. only about fifty miles from its sources, which lio in the 
hiiow-coverod mountains farther iiortb. At this place, the 
Irawaddi is about eighty yards wide. On the maps of 
D'Anville, this river seems to be identical with the Zangbo- 
tsu, or tho great river of Tibet, which Hows to the south of 
II Lassa; and some passages, quoted by Klaproth from 
Chinese authors, confirm the conjecture of the French 
geographer. If this is true, the Irawaddy has a course of 
nearly 2000 miles, and its sources lie at no great distanco 
from those of tho Ganges. But the information collected 
by Crawford in Ava, and by Wilcox in Asam, is not in 
favour of this hypothesis, [yee Brahmai^ootha ; Asam ; 
and Asiatic Researches^ xvii. p. 457, &.c.] 

Tlie rivers of India, within the Ganges, run in a direction 
quite diflerent from that of the rivers beyond the Ganges, 
which are parallel to one another. The Ganges and tho 
Indus take a diverging course and enter diflerent parts of 
the sea ; but their tributaries, especially the Jumna and the 
Sutlcdgo approach one another, and facilitate the commer- 
cial intercourse of the nations which inhabit the banks of 
the principal streams. The advantages which result from 
these rivers flowing into different gulfs are still greater. 
The Gulf of Bengal brings the inhabitants of the peninsula 
into communication with the? nations of Malay origin and 
with the Chinese, whiUt the Gulf of Malaliar opens to them 
the coasts of Persia and Arabia. It is principally through 
this direction of its rivers that Imlia within tho Ganges has 
enjoyed such opportunities of civilization over India beyond 
the Ganges. 

The river-system of the Ganges and Brahmapootra ex- 
tends about 1300 miles in length, and drains a surface uf 
nearly 630,000 square miles. The Ganges rises in tho 
Himalaya mounlains, in the most elevated regions of the 
globe, covered with extensive masses of snow, from which 
abuiulance of water continually descends, and is carried off 
by a dozen great rivers, many of which cx<*.eed the Rhine in 
volume and in length of course. These rivers enter the Della 
uf Bengal, which is twice as large as that of tho Nile, and 
presents a most extensive and intricate system of rivers 
and canals, for irrigation as well as for navigation. By 
its Junction with the Brahmapwtra, which descends through 
the valley of Asam, the river-system of the Ganges 
becomes double and not unlike that of the great Chinese 
rivers. The (laiipes and the Brahmapootra descend from 
rcifions diflerent ill natural advantages, ot which viily 
that adjacent to the Ganges has attained a high degree of 

civilization. * - , 

The river-system of tho Indus has the highest historical 
inteivbt, partly from containing the Penj-ab, tho country of 
the? five rivers, which descend from the eastern mountains, 
partly from the Cabiil, the only important river which joins 
it on the west, and partly from its geographica.1 position. 
Flowing along the eastern edge ol tho table-land of 
Iran, with a general course from north to south, it forms the 
true boundary between eastern and western Asia. India, 
that country which more than any other has attracted tho 
admiration of the philosopher, the cupidity of the conqueror, 
and the speculations of the merchant, is accessible irom tho 
west only by two roads, one of which leading along the valley 
of the Cabul river, passes through Attoi^k on the Indus to 
the Penj-ab ; the oilier, which has been less used, leads Irom 
Herat through Canrlahar to Sliickarpoor near the Indus. 
The track which leads from the table-land of Iran ^rough 
Cabul to the narrow terrace on which Peshawer is built, 
and thence to Attock. is the high-road, along which 
the nations of Asia for many generations descends in their 
passage to India, but which never was ascended by the nations 
of that country. The sources of the Indus have only been 
discovered in our times (1812), as well as those of its great 
tributary the Saiadru (Setledgc) ; both of them rise on 
the high table-land of Tibet, the Indus on the sloi^s of the 
Kailasa Mountains, and the Satadru in the sacred lake of 
Manassarovara. These rivers, therefore, do not originate, 
like the Ganges, on the southern slones of the Himalaya 
range, but on its northern descent and the high tablc-limd 
itself; a fact which till lately was not known. From this 
circumstance it ibllows, that these rivers pierce the range in 
all its breadth, and pass through immense clefts in tho 
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mountaih-mJiss, before tbc5y arrive at the low plains of llin- I 
ciustan. Below the Pim.jnud (or Panolia-nada, the' 

Avc-fold river), >\hieh roeoi\es all the waters of the PtMij-ab, 
the Indus, like the Nile, is not enriehed by any consider- 
able Iributiiry ; and its delta, which was once so fUtnous for 
its civilization, is at ])rcsent in a neglected state, and has 
partially been changed inlo an uncultivated desert. The 
whole course of the Indus amounts to upwards «)f 1500 
miles, and it drains a surlure of more than d00,o00 s([uarc 
miles. 

Such are the Ion or twche extensive terraces tif eastern 
Asia, which, ditVerin*' in their forms and j^eoj^raphical 
position, ami traversed by lar»^e river- systems, display a 
f^reat diversity t»f natural prodm-tions, and baxe ^iven a 
ditterent turn to the prof^ress of oivili/ation anion^ the 
nations which inhabit them. They are partly dividcMl from 
one another and ]iartly suiToundctl by the lowlands. But 
these latter are iu)t. flat level cjuiitrioN. Mountain-ridges 
and table-lamls often rise in the middle of them, tbon^h they 
do not attain such a height as tbo.^e of c;eiitral A.sia. Such 
a table-land is found in southern China, where it constitutes 
the mountain-region of Yun-naii, Su-chuaii, ami Kuaiuj^-si ; 
in India beyond the Ganges, where it occupies Laos; and on 
the pcMiiiisula within the Ganges, wlii'n* the tahledand of 
Dcccan is doubtless tlie most reinarkabh' and at the same 
lime tlu; lu'st known of these subordinate highlands. 

This plateau of Dt»ccau occupies with its elevated 
}»lains, wdiicli at an average rise from .lOUt) to H*0u feet 
abf)ve the level of the sea, the greatest part t»f the tri 
angular ptminsiila between the Arabian .sea and the Bay of 
Bengal. The mountain-range, known by the name of the 
Ghauts, forms the western edge of the table-land, mid de- 
seends rapidly to the narrow, rocky, and ])icluie^qno coast, of 
Malabar, wliich is characterizeil by iis nuiiieious harbours. 
On the northern siih*. where the Vindiv\a niouutaiiis stand, 
it sinks in stce[) terraces extending through the proMUces 
ofMalwa and Buudelkuiid, till it tei tuinates in the tiat [ilaiii 
of northern Hindustan. Towards the east it*, descent is 
forauMl by g('rltl(^ slopes and terraces, as the e.oiir.se of all 
its riv(jrs shows, which run oil* fnmi the high ])lains t»> the 
hat and broad, hut sultry and and, c'oiist of Coromandel, 
which, though surronndeii by shoals and without harbours, 
li.is becoim; tbe favourite plac.e of Kuropt?au colonies. 
This table-land of Deccan is iiimdi favonreil by nature. 
Its insulated position is quite indepmident of the highland 
ofcenlral Asia; it is placed 'betwtMMi two .seas and in ihecvui- 
flict of the nionsonn.s, and cooled by sea- breezes. Mor<'o\er, 
its surface being formed by a series of terraces, whieb lii‘ 
\nthiii llie tropics, it enjoys all the advantages of tropical 
countries, without partaking of their disa<lvan!agcs. On the 
sultry coast the luxuriance of vegetation is displaxed in the 
cocoa-pahii, the uiango-tree, the ciniiainoii laurel, ami the 
pine-apple; it thence passes through forests of tcNik-trei's to 
the rice-fields on the table-land of Mysore; and still biglicr 
on the cool summits of the mountains it olfors to llieohscrv(*r 
the fruit-trees and grain- fields of Kurope, llax-plantatioiis, 
and rich moadows. It is easy to conqtrelieiid, that tliese 
nurntTOUs and great advantages, rarely if ever so closely 
united, deterhiined at an early period the eiviliz.atiou of its 
inhabitants, and impressed on it a peculiar character. 
Among the Ihroc peninsulas with which Asia terminates on 
the south, and which remind us of tlio three peninsulas of 
Kurope, Gr**eee, Italy, and Spain, on which civili/alirui 
made such rapid progress, the peninsula of Deccan has 
doubt l(?ss contributed most to the progress (»f social im- 
provcincnl. The same advantages arc enjoyed by theadja- 
<-enL island of (Jeylon, which resembles the Deccan in tin? 
form ofits surface, and may hf3 considered as an appendage 
of it. Tho similar results arising from the extensive group 
of the Sunda Islands with respect to the adjacent countries 
of southern Asia have already been noticed. 

Wc shall now give a general view of Wcstorii Asia, the 
Highland of which, though much smaller in extent, forms 
the second principal feature in the physical character of this 
coiilincut. It is not only nearer Kurope, but likewise iniieh 
nioro akin toil in its natural structure, and for both reasons 
more closely connected with it in an historical point of view. 
Tho form of its surface, less colossal ami exlensi\<‘ in its 
parts, mon» nearly n^sombles that of Europe ; and the same 
may be .said of its climate and people. 

Tlie llighhiiid of Western Asia, which is named the high 
table- land of Iran, in opposition to the deep plains which 
are adjacent to it on the north-east, called Turan, has 


the figure of a rectangular oblong, extending from the 
Upper Indus through all Western Asia to tho shores of tho 
Grecian Archipelago. Its centre is ()cc\ipu.d by Per-i i ; 
over its western parts extends the doiinut«m of the 'l'urks» 
and its eastern division contains Afghanistan. It is mate- 
rially distinguished from the Highland (»r Kastern A.^-ia by 
its surface being mortj gmicrally cultivahh', and I'xhiluting 
extensive tracts which actually are cultixaicd, or \vt*ic for- 
merly. The latter circumstaiieo is ahiimlaiitly pnwed by 
the numerous ruins of large towns ami other monuments of 
architecture wliich exist even in tlio>e di*^liicts wlm ii at 
present are without cultivation ; as on tlie norili ca',1 m 
Khorasan, the ancient kingdom of Haetria, towards the 
.south in Karmania and Persis, and i‘ven in the western dis- 
tricts, as in Kurdistan, wlmdi formed a part of ant unit; 
Media. This observation, howe\cr, i>i not appUcahle to Iho 
sou til eastern corner of the Highland, compndiciiding tlio 
antient provinces of Gedrosia and Arai husia, which at f»re- 
sent forms a part i)f BcUicbistan and attains its greatest 
elevation in the table-land of Kelat, which risi*s, at c(n*tling 
to one c'stiiiiiite, to 7000 iect ahoviMlie h*vel of thi: sea. Its 
eastern and t‘Xtremelv rapid desi'c lit towanls the \ alley of 
the river Indus, which is formed by sl<‘(‘p rocks ami feeds 
no rivt'rs, is without iHiltivatuni and even without road', ex- 
cept one, and only inhabited by savagi* irihes of Afghan 
origin who have no historical records. 'I'he road alluded to 
is that from ('atidahar, through Ihslieen, t/uetta, ami B.iuglu 
to Shickar-poor. (yee Cuiiolly's Ovrrlawl Jutirfit// to 
Jiidiu.) 

The northern edge of the Highland, which cxIcmK along 
tlie southern shores of the Caspian sea and the deep plaing 
of Bmdiaria. is historical!) famous for euiilaining the Bactriun, 
Parthian, llyreanian, and Caspian mountain piiN^cs. uhich 
are narrow tleliles, olfeiing a ]uissage lor the arum s <<f the 
conquerors descending fr«)m Iran tn'l’iiran. 'J'his <*oiiiilry has 
for mail) ccniurii's been tin.* a]»odr «>f warlike niouiilani 
tribes, whoso chiefs, by holding po's'.esMon of I lie luouiilaiii 
passes on the north, have e\l«‘ndcd iIumv domnmm o\cr tlio 
»*-\lensi\e plains ol* the tahle-lauU. 'fliis was tlie policy 
Nadir Shall and of Kefh Ali Saab, who, seusihlo of this 
peculiar circumstance, fixeil their result net* at. 'I'cheran, a 
town built near om? of the passes, on the high talile land. 
The caravans, which lra\el ca*^tward to Jmlia ami Bm hai ia, 
and westward by Tanris (Tahreez) to Armenia ami 
Minor, are oldigcd to pass along the stiuflieni side tfi tins 
niountaiiioiis hoiimlaiy girdlt' ami near tlu* oiu niiigN of the 
]Uisses. Along the great road, w hudi iss iinarial-ly lixaMl t(» 
this traet by tlui natiiic of the ^url'.ict* on tiu' northern 
boundary t»f the lahle-laml, there rov.e imim*roii'. great em- 
]>oriuiiir-. Hero \vc fiml the towns of ('.ihul, t’amlahar, 
Herat, Meslied, Nishapoor, Teheran, Bai tllu* antient 
Khaga*), ( 'ashin, and 'I'auris. 

Tlie southern border of the talde-laiid of Iran is sldl 
more disliiu-tly marked by nature. It is '-rparated troui 
the low and narrow coast ami the wide plains wat -red by 
the Tigris and Kuplirates, by a broad luountain trait, wiiich 
bogiiiiiing at the mouth of tho Indus cxleuds to ti.<* place 
where the rivers of Mesujiotamia, breaking through liio 
roeky masses of tlu* high t.ihle land, i-nti r the l«j\v plains. 
This luount.un tract con'^i'^ts of (Voiii tlirec to -.cm ii ridges, 
running parallel to one another ami siqiarali-d h\ as m.iny 
narrow longitudinal n allcy.-s, which sometimes < \lcnd many 
days’ joLiriiev in h*ngth. ridgi'.-* t hcro^cU e-s .arc, liko 

the Jura niountaiiis in Krance, coinpo.scd of Jimcsione, 
and rise liko teriMccs from the low coast IhgJier and liiglier. 
B<*yoml them e.Meml the wiile table laiifb. l'hc‘re are hut 
few mountain passes leading ili* uigh this natural eiilrencli- 
ment *)f Persia, a eoiintry whi<di on this account may 
ho eonsideri'd as a fortre.-s ercclt-d by nature for the ih leiico 
of tho nations whidi inhahil it. Among tliesc iiarnAV 
mountain passes whu-h lead from the sultry low coast called 
the Gurm.xir (warm region) through the gn*at staircase of 
mountain terraces to the cool table-land in the interior 
Ciilleil Sirhud, three roads have acipiircd soim; cidchrity in 
history, wlncli we shall notice im»n' p atu ularly under 
the names of ousfvni, middh^ and tresirrn mountain 
road. 

Tile easlcrii mountain road begins at tho harh..ur of Bi-n - 
<lor Ahassi or (kimliroon, near the i ntiance of the Gull of 
Persia, am! leads iiorlhward tt> Kirman, tlie antieiii Karma 
nia, situatoil on the cool tahlc-laml, in a spot winch alM.u'uls 
in springs and is <o\ci*ed with IVuil tivi-s, ihongii - n all 
sides surrounded by desert plains, in which it lies like au 
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oasia in tlie midst of tho Libyan Sahara. From Gambroon country, attains indeed in elevation of 10,000 feet; but 
a road also li^nds oust JLar to Shiraz. (See Herbert's most of the adjacent summits do not rise above 7000. The 


Travels^ 1*2 4, N:e.) 

The iniildlo rnoiiiitain road bej^itis. at the town of Abour 4 
sbehr or Bn shire, on tlie shores of llio Feraian Gulft and 
U'ikIs first over a lower rid^e to Ku/,rnn, nbltt Shahpodr, 
the residence of the Sassauidiv (of king Hapot A.O. 240), 
which is situated in the first vuUoy ; from this point it 
passes over a rocky inountnin fo Shiraz, once the residence 
of the Arabian caliphs, which is built in a wider and richer 
valley ; farther through winding mountain roads and narrow 
ravines to the valley in which the riiinR of Persepolis still 
cxeit^l 4 mr , admiration. From these ruins the road, in a 
northern direction, again traverses some narrow passes 
through higli rorks, which are full of monuments of the 
early ages of Persia, till at las! it issues out of the mountain 
region and enters iJio extensive table-land ou which Ispa- 
lian, the resjdeiii-e of the Sufi dv nasty, is bhilt. The rc- 
bidence-tou ns of those dillbront dynasties have been built 
ou the fiidds of hatlle where signal victories were obtained, 
and are placed at the op^'iiings of the most dilllcult 
mountain pusses, full of narrow defiles. The Arabs were 
oldigi'd to puss through this dillicvdl rood on their way to 
iVrsopolis, and tins bus likewise been the route of modern 
travellers who have entered the inland pro\inoes of Persia 
from the Persian Gnl f. The M ac(?doui.ans, under Alexander, 
and after them Timur, inadfi llieir way freiii the banks of 
thi* Karoon to PersepnlU ui) the valley of the derahi and by 
the pass of Kalat i-Selid. 

The western mountain road which lies to the northwest 
of the former, may Ije called the Median, in opposition (o 
the Persian, which pa>ses liirough Pv‘rsep»>lis. Begiuning at 
or near thi* nvadern Bagdad, it passes through the IMcdia? 
Pyla> of the inouiilain raiig(' <-alled Zagros, runs by Ker- 
miinshaw. nc.siUoon, and llie remains of the temple at 
Kungavur, an.d terminates at llaniadan, the antient Kcba- 
tana in Media. Tiiis road, like the ]>receding, presents 
many historical iTioniinienls, and ii crusses the upper course 
of the river-* which How through the low lands ol' Siisiana. 

'rims a >eri<;s of towns, the seats of antient kings, 
and now the -ites of histarifal iiionumenta, beginning 
with Kerman ami c.'mprohioiding IVr.epolis, Par.sagada? 
(or Parsaganla). Lpahaii, and J f anuulaii, and tenninruing 
again at Tauris, lies ii!i»ng the inicrnal slop*? of mountain 
ridgf‘s wiiit.di hordi*r llic tahh' land of Iran on the south, ana- 
h»g'>u.s ti tli'it series which w.' have oIisoi-mmI along the nor- 
thern ginlle of tlie mountain range. By llu’si' towns tlie 
boundary is nin rked w Inch st'par ih s Ih-^ legion of the iia- 
fural fa‘4n'‘s.-es, of the immutain pa*-ve.s, id' the batlh'- 
fndvls, of the pastures, am] uf tlie cuintry adapted to the 
chaM-, which is |■»nlu'd h\ the m ainiain terraces, Irorn the 
interior tal»U*-l;.md, which i-* more levid and unithnn in its 
a -p'M't, 'fhe tahli- land il'clf is tia\ersed hy some ridges ol 
hilU, which e\t»‘n l mo-tly in a ‘jencral din‘ciion cast and 
st, and attain oni) a imuloratc' height above lli(‘ plain; 
it is also forrowed hy a iew N.ill'*ys, or rather deprt‘-.sions of 
iIk' sorfac(*, which more <»r less are ctivercd with green 
mi‘adow>, or sivnity pastures or steppes, and in a hwv places 
with sandy de sert?* or a soil impregnated with salt. 

Prater, on his route thnaiL'Ii Per-aa from Ahnsludir to 
TeluM*an. del'-rmiiual tlo’ tdtwatioii of nuiiiy pninls aho\e tlie 
level of till' sea, and his atenumts give a very instructive 
\iew ofthe eonlmiiall) changing surfaceof Iran. Abiishehr 
is I'uilt on the shm-e of the .^a in llm sultry (Uinnsir, and 
has a climatn finmirahle to the grow th of j^ahus. Kazrun, 
lung mi the fiiv^t mountain li'rrace, is 2772 teet above the 
h*vei of the sea. The higlu'si point of the ])ass Desht-i- 
Arjun, above Shir.iz, rises la 72U()tec‘t. The town of Sliiraz 
itM-lf, which is hiidl on the si'ciaid mountain terrace, 
is IJ^t feet ahovi* the -ea; its <dimat(' is favoiirahh' to 
the \ine : the roses grow' to the size of trees, but the palm 
docs not succeeil. Tile highe.d, pciint of the pass over the 
third niomitain ridge ahovo Pev.scp'dis rises to (ififiG feet. 
Ispalvin, l\ing in the plain winch forms the third terrace, 
IS H in feel aho\e llie sea. From this level the mountain 
pa \\ ing t'ai’iher mirth near Kohrood rise nearly 2()()() feel 
higher. 4‘owards Ivooiii we find the gri'atest depression in 
the tiihV' land : here the snidace sinks to2(IUi feet. It rises 
again in the pi nn oli w l.ich 'I'ehcran is huilt, which has ail 
elevatiii.'. ni •, , U‘ t. The. m-jiintaiu pa.-'.s which leads to 

tlm Cap'an "ca \} a >\ Ki^hlac, i iscs to d.'ir'J feet; ami 
the milriima' .if tfio II\rc\nian pass at Shalirood to 
34 M. The J>eu:awend, the highest iiiuunlain peak in this 


northern slope of this range towards the Caspian sera is ex- 
tremely steep and rapid, which is owing not only to iLo 
short distance at which ^at immenso lake is situated from 
the crest ofthe mountains, but also to the singular fact that 
its level is inoro than 3U0 feet below the surface of tli« 
ocean. 

'Jlic most remarkable and characteristic feature in the 
surface of Persia is the absence of any considerable river, 
though this countrj^ occupies a space at least equal to that of 
all Germany. This does not arise from a want of spring 
wahnv which is found at no great depth under the surfaco 
almost everywhere, and renders tliis country cultivable in 
most districts ; but it is owing to the want of extensive val- 
leys traversed by running waters. This want has deprivcfl 
it of an extensive river system, and consequently of the 
most powerful means provided by nature for a c.ontinufil 
progress in civilization. To this circumstance it must he 
attributed, that the nations inhabiting Iran never got 
entirely rid of the character peculiar to u puslorul lift; ;iml 
the continual change of ahode, though it must h«! adiniited 
that from time to time they have exhibited a cori.-.idcrahlc 
degree of mental culture. 

At the w’ostern extremity of Tran, between the innermo.st 
corners ofthe CJulf of Persia and of the Cn.^pian sia, obout 
the fiftieth meridian, the tahlo-land narrows to nearly h:iit' 
its fiirmcr extent, but it iucreasos in elcNoti"n. 7\> tin* 
of this line cxlensive plains form thi' prevalent (diaraclc.risiie. 
but to the west, niouutaiil, masses rise higher and liigb.er. 
Here begins the alpine region of Persia with Kurflistaii, 
here are the lakes of Lnuui. and Van, and thosoun’es of the 
rivers Zab, Tigri.s, Aras, and Eiiphrutes. The table-land is 
replaced by mountains, whieh rise to an enormous height, 
and by elevated valleys between (hem. Such is Azi‘rbijan, 
the tirc-region, the native covmti*y of Zorcfaslcr. On tlu* 
north-west botii the mouiilain ranges and the table -lands are 
again united in the compact mountain region and high table- 
land of Armenia, of which Azerbijaii forms only a lower 
terrace. The countries of Asia, wiiich ex1(*nd west (d* Ar- 
menia, rescmhle in tiieir structure Europe rather thau 
Eastern Asia, The surface no longer presents such emu- 
pact masses, whi<*h rise to a considerable cle\ alien, and 
extend over a great space; it otfer.s to th«* vievv mori' 
separated and distinct masses, whieh form as it were imli- 
viilual limbs. "We may distinguish four difierent f]iv'i.-*ions 
of tliis kind. 

The first is tlu*. ehwated and luountaiuoiis tahle-land lif 
Armenia, which extends in the form of a triangle between 
tlu* angles of threcj seas, the Caspian, Black Sea, and llie 
(iulf of Alcxandrett.i. Its ])lains, ou which the town of 
Krzerinu is built, rise to 7001) feet al)o\<* liie level of tlu^ 
sea, according to the measurement of \V. CL Browne, and 
the highest summits of the Ararat, w'hich overtop the plains, 
j it tain the height of I7,2(i0 Kiigli.sli feet, aecording to Iho 
. statement of Parrot. 

'rUe second great division is formed by the Chiucasus, 
wliich is united to Armenia hy ritlges of moderate height, 
ill part covering the Caucasian isthmus. This high 
mountain ri'gion is characterized by its isolated position 
and its entire indcp<*ndcnce of the tabic-lands of Asia, 
as well as by its double ilescent to the north and south, 
w'hich renders it mueli more like the moiinlain regions of 
Europe than those of Upper Asia. It may be coii)])ared 

with the alpine region of Switzerland, and is distinguished 
like that country by its natural productions and the eh:iractt*r 
of its inhabitants, though the rivers which rise in its moun- 
tains (Kiir, Plias, Kuban, T(‘iek) cannot be compared with 
those of iCiiropc in length or in importance. 

Tlu* third separate mass, which lies on the western border 
of the Highland of Asia, is the peninsula of Anatolia, which 
on three sides is suiToundcd by seas, and on the east is 
Joined to Persia by the mountain system of the Taurus. 
Its interior is occupied by a tahle-land, which, at an average, 
perhaps rises to Uie height of about 2000 feet above the sea, 
and descends with steep slopes towards the north and the 
south. Towards the west the descent is gentle, being 
formed by long fertile valleys traversed by abundant streams 
till it terminates on the shores of the Aegean sea in u coast 
full of promontories and indentations, marking the termina- 
tion of tlie ranges which run from ea.st to west in this penin- 
sula. It extends, as wo have already observed, like a bridge 
for the passage of nations between Asia and Europe ; it 
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may be compared with the Pyrenean peninsula in many 
rewcets. [See Anatolia.] 

The fourth ^gion. which is connected with the Highland 
of Western Asia, is formed by the Syrian mountains, wliicli 
rtmnitig towards tlio south contain Mount Libaniis, and 
continue to the elevated cone of Mount Sinai, an 
isolated mountain mass, which is a rare occurrence in 
Asia. 

Western Asia, though indented by gulfs and arms of the 
sea, which make pehinsulas and head'lands, is not favour- 
able to the formation of extensive river systems, which only 
occur on the eastern side of Asia. Like Euro])e, it pre- 
sents forms of less dimensions and more adapted to the 
dominion of tiiiui. Only one extensive river system exists 
in this country, and this consists of two large rivers ; a 
feature which is ptM'uliarly chamcteristic of Asia. This is 
till) river system of the Euphrates and Tigris, or of tlie 
»Shatt-el-Arab ; the north brunch of the Euphrates comes 
from near Krzerum, and the east branch from the western 
extremity of tlie table-land of Iran, where the country rises 
to an alpine region, or to a complete mountain system, with 
diverging ridges and intcrvmiing elevated valleys. The 
'J’igris rises on the south side of the high range, along 
the north side of \vhich the cast Euphrates Hows. The 
£uphrat(?s has a winding course of near 1800 miles, mea- 
suring along its whole line. When these rivers have forced 
their way through the Taurus, the Euphrates north of 
itiimkala, and the Tigris above Mosul, they begin to con- 
verge? ami to ftiirrouml jMesopotamia, till they approaidi, but 
4I0 not actually unite in, the ancient Babylonia. Their 
waters traverse the same delta, aud enter the Persian Gulf 
by one ehaiincl. 

We cannot refrain from making an observation on the 
historical ellect of these systems of double rivers in Asia. 
Wo find that in the valley of the Nile ei\ili/ation descended 
along its hanks from one royal residence to another, from 
Meruc to Thebes, and thence to Memphis and Sais. But 
ill ‘.he valleys of the double riM?rs of Asia we meet wilh 
double royal residences, double civilization, and double poli- 
ti(?al sy»t4>ms, as Babylon ami Ninivt! respi^ctively on the 
Kuphrates ami Tigris; Delhi and ll'IiUssa, with Brali- 
]naiii.<3iu ami Buddbisni, on the river-system of the (ranges : 
and i*n the double river- systems of C'bina, the southern 
and the nortlioni empire, Ma-cbin and Khatui. When in the 
jHDgressof time ci\ ili/ation descended these streams, and met 
at ilieir conllu\, or where they approach near one another, 
the (lillerent degrees of perloction wliieh it bad attained, 
and the clilVerent turn it luid taken, mu.^t have prtiduced, ai> 
the nations came in contact with one another, a lunielleial 
^dfcci. The same obstirvatiou applies to the Ibnrth great 
syNtoin of double rivers, the Sir and Gilioii, on the banks ol 
V. liif-li. III the centre of Asia, the same fact is repealed in 
tlie royal residences of Samarkaml and Bivkliara. 

LiUe the table land of the Di?<*can, wbi(d) forms a pruiect- 
ing, but iudeptMident and isolated limb of the highland of 
Eastern Asia, the peninsula of Arabia projects from tin? 
liigliland of Western Asia, and maybe considered as an en- 
tirely independent member. As the Deccan is separated from 
the highland region by the lowland of Sind, so Arabia is di- 
vided from the inounlaiii-system of tlie Taurus by the low- 
land of Syria, which extends to the S.W. of the Eu- 
phrates. On the south of this lowland the country again 
rises, and assumes cpiite a ditfereiit eharueter. This con- 
stitutes the higlilaml of Arabia, wliich, in the lorni of a 
tr:ipt?y.iiiiii. Contains the table-hand of Nejd, the iiati\e 

country of the Wahliabiles, a cold country, connected on 
tlie south with the elevated Yemen oi'* Arabia ludix, wbicii 
descends in terraces towards two seas. Its descent townrds 
tin? west is steep, anrl formed by paralbd mountain-ridges, 
wilh wcll-sbi?ltei*ed valleys between them, in wlii('h the 
famous towns of Meeca aud Medina an* situaterl. Tliis 

S ari of the country is better known than the similar sleep 
esceiit towards the south between Aden luid Iladiumuiit, 
and tliejK’e to Muscat. Tlie easioni declivity, whfeh ap- 
peal's to descend with a gentle slope towards the Gulf (d 
Persia, and surrounds the islands of Bahrein, noted for 
their pearl-banks, is no better known. Tin? c!old Nej«l 
i» the iiativo country of the Arabian horse and the Ara- 
bian eaiuel. On the terra<*es bordeiiug it on the ue>t 
the mild climate allows pUuitatious of coiVee, and the low 
and narrow coast, with its sultry air, produ'-es, like the 
Gurmsir of Pcr.sia, the date palm, which will nut grow 
either on the table-laud of Nejd or on that c»f Iran, 


Arabia e.xhibit.^ characteristics cntirelv diflTerent from those 
which mark the other parts of Asia. As already iudicated 
hy its geographical position, it forms a point of contact be- 
tween Asia and Africa, and participates in the distinguishing 
qualities of both. Even its inhabitants, the original Arabs, 
resomble no nation so much as ihe luountiuncers of Abyssinia, 
who inhabit the upper country on llie ojqiosilo sido of the 
Red Si'ii, speak a languag<‘ akin to that of Arabia, and are 
ecpially well-formed in their body, and i»robably nearly equal 
to them in their mental faculties. Tlie C’liinese, conhucd 
to their own territory by the narure of the rouiilry Avliich 
surrounds them, ami separated fnun the remainder of tho 
W'orldby seas and mountains, feel im inducauiieiit to abandon 
tlieir fertile and extensive country: they therefore never 
«‘oncerned themselves about other nations, and excludt?d 
foreigners from their country. The Hindu, born only for 
his own Indian world, and /it for no otli(‘r, ]>lured in a coun- 
try in which all the advantages wiili wliicli Asia is gitled 
by nature are conceutrafed, early acquired a high degn.’e of 
civilization; but lie has never passed the boumlary of his 
native land, and, with eijual indillereiice, lias received all 
foreigners who have entered tlie i*ountry as <dii(|iierors, 
merciiants, col•)lli^ts, or mi'^siouaries. q*he Arabs, on tho 
other haiul, whose native country ^p^c•ads out bciweeii two 
great divisions of tho globe, bavt* assiuiilalcd t hcru.-clves to 
both, and at one time cxleiuleil their dwiuiiiion to tlie most 
western puiul of Africa as well t > that of l!y fir 

the greater nu I ub(‘r of Arabs are di'^persed v. it lent tlie pe- 
ninsula, which is the native country of their naliiiu, but 
which prepared them for the eiuluruice of (‘\cry rlimah*. 
lls sultry coasts reseinbhs in soil and natural f[ua!Iiie's, the 
arid ileserts of Libya : the nmder it** climate (U’tiie lerrjices 
approaches that of Deccan, Iran, and ( ‘atalo. ;! 1 , .mtl iJio 
cold Nejd di/fers little in its pbvsicul characif*; fioui the 
bigblaml of Central Asia, (ui wiiich wv fiod il.i* Ar.ih', 
disjiersed to a giv-ii distaiu’e riom tlieir ii.ii'Ve ct'uuiry. 

\Vo now pass to the third ‘'I'e.il dnianii »\h[eh i>i’c mu-. 
/ace of Asia cxliibits, tlie Louhui'r', wliidi iv erv here are 
situated without the highliiiul reji-ms lunt tin- vidb'vs 
formed ill the exlmisive terraces aroiiii»l tiici i. 'J'Iicm:- 
lattc'r, according to a roiigli estiinati', ina\ oi eupy a <ur- 
fact? of about h.'JOO.uOO Mpiure miles, or none iliau »Mie, 
fifth of tin* wdioU? cxti'ut ol’ A'.ia, and ce.u t* tiu i*. 

rem.iiii about 0,00(1,000 stpiare nii!is for the hurt’.!'!- «tf 
the lowlands. I'licso lowlands lie '•.pn-ad .'‘round tLi* ou.ie 
eleva(e<l parts of the iiitj'i’ior, aud occupy cnimtrie.s « I gre d 
exteiil along the :.ea, sn tbui tlie Itov er con: of the gual 
ri\er-s} stems traverse^ lhe*e <»1 ’m 11 i h Iv -si?'eicl,iii;j phu'ns 
with many grout windi:i;',s and with xerv little lull. In 
tlio.s\.' tilaiii-. the great (nupires, hy whieh the hciory “f iliis 
division of the globe is -o dutiugue It- I, have att.niied (h.eir 
greatest power, aud ioiiiiimed for the loiige.-l ]seri«’d of 
time. The extensive low ])lains an- si\ in uiimher ; they 
are tliffiMciil in their natural I'liarocter, luul lu no \va\ c« u- 
ne( led with one another. 

I'lie first ib the gu.at Chinese l.ew !.i ;.d (,■ i the t Leler.i 
shore of Asia, along llu- Ihieifie ( )< an. In /u.' iig 
Peking and 4‘Xteiiding along the Wlhiw S. .1 or Wie!!;' - 
H ay, southward past Nanking to liic* pri-\;i.ee t,f Ki 
Lying Muilh of tlie doth ])aiailel, and exlendmir m .nlv (»> 
the tiopic, it cujovs a tempi r.iie cliniale, ;iud i‘\iii! il>, the 
most ailvauciMl stall* of agi iciilture, the ni.i.'t e.\ten*i\ i* s- 
teiii of c*auals, the nm^l ael i\ e internal U iv ig.-t •«.;!, and is 
the richest and mo: t jxuuili'Us gi-.niurv in the v. hd ■ World. 

'J'he second is the Indo-t hiiu se Lnwlaiid, wbicdi, Bing Ik?- 

twc(?ii (he Gulf of Tonkin and that of Stum, exlcnds iri.m 

the tcnlli degree of iioith-latdnih* to the iropie, uiitl c‘*nitMe- 
heiul.s th<* kiiigdoiiis of Cauihoju and Si.im ; its ii 'illieru 
bmindary, ho\\(*\er, i.-i not vet User; taiin d. It unites the 
;id\anl;ige of being silu.'iled s. »uth of the iropi(;wi:b those of 
bi'iiig p!entifull\ proviiled with walir, ai d it is tben.-foro 
exceedingly well adap ted to t he ciil'. nr<' oi’ rici*. .\ pari of 
its surfiiei* is cosered wilh sliigmiul water and l.ihes. 

The lliird is the Lowland t;f Hindustan, or Sind, whieli 
eompreiu nds (lu* northern part of India, end exlemKiii tlie 
form of ti triangle luMweijii the Gulf of lieiigal and. that of 
(h./ei':»l. It is huuiidi'il hy the two livi r sv-lems of the 
(bulge.- and Indus, and oveilopped lyv Ihre’i? tahle-laiid 
those ol 'i’ihel, of Iran, and of the Deccun. Joeing sitnaleti 
oul ofth'.* torrid /mu?, hut near tin; Irojic, it ci j.-ya all 
the advantages of ri troph al cUiiuite, v, ithoot i'.s Ihsail- 
\antage?4. None of llie lowlands equal it in l!ie riclmess 
and variety ol the natural scoiicb wliich .Mtriuuncl il on 
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all sides ; it is no loss populous than that of China, 
which it far excoeds in the number of different nations iii- 
habitinfx it, and that of royal residences and centres of 
civilization, (IJelJii, A^ro, Bonarea* Calcutta, Lahore, Mul- 
tan. Ajineer, &c.,) nearly all of which are placed near its 
centre. In the western half, however, of thia rejcpon* a: 
narrow tract of land is Covered with xnovealiltA sand, not 
unlike the Sahara. ' 

The fourth Lowdand is that of Syria and Arabia, which 
on its enstern extremity is hounded by the innermost corner 
of the Gulf of Persia, on the w'est by the mountains of 
Syria, on the south by the table-land of Nejd, and on the 
north aud north-east by that of Iran. Only its northern 
half is watered by the river-system of the Kuphrates and 
Tigris, while its southern half suffers much from want of 
moisture, and presents an arid and desert aspect. 

The first tAVo lowlands may be called maritime^ and the 
seconr] two continetital. The Chinese ,and Ind^Chinese 
J..owdaii(l.s arc for the most part surrounded by seas, exposed 
to the continual action of high tides, and frequently 
dnmehed by the moisture brought by the winds from the 
cast and south-east. The lowland of Hindustan, and that 
of Syria and Arabia, on the contrary, Iwder otdy on narrow 
bays", and are on the south and on the north overtopped by 
high table-lands always enjoying a djry atmosphere. Hence 
it follows, that in the last- mentioned lowlands dryness of the 
air prevails, as moisture in the former, and that they 
must be distinguished by all the consequent variations 
vegetation and animal life. In China and the peninsula 
beyond the Ganges the inhabitants app^ach in their man- 
ners find customs the inhabitants of islands ; but in India 
and Babylonia they are like the inhabitahis of inland coun- 
tries. Tlie soutliern half of the lowland of Syria and Ara- 
bia, indeed, resembles the African Sahara, and is tliereforc 
called the? Arabian Desert. Though situated without the 
tropic, it displays a tropical nature ; and divested of the pecu- 
liarities by whi(di Asia is distinguished, it partakes more 
tlian any other country of the teuture.s \vhicli characterize 
Africa, its arid climate and its natural productions. 

The fillh is the northern or Siberian Lowland, which is by 
far the most extensive of all, occupying more than half Die 
area of all the lowlands of Asia tsikcn together, and extend- 
ing along the polar Sea the whole length of the continent 
from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. Though 
traversed by extensive river-systems, it derives little advan- 
tage IVoin this circiimsljmoc, as it contains only in the 
souihiun third of its surface (hidween .'i O'" and 60' N. lat.) 
hal>itable and cultivable land; this part has been colonized 
in all its exUuU by European settlements, the most nu- 
merous in Asia. The northern and most extensive district, 
lying either within tlicj polar circle or n4»ar it, is beyond the 
boundary of the cultivubb? world, and belongs rather to the 
polnr region than to tluit division of the globe which has 
received the name of the East. The Lowland of Siberia, ] 
though its nuiritinie biuindjir> c*xhibits no great variety ol 
forms, has, by its little elevation above the level of the sea, 
a great intluenec on the whole* continent of Asia, which 
flouhtlcss would have pre.sent(*d ([uite a diffiirent asp(*ct, if 
high inountnins had risen on the northern shores of Siberia, 
and lbrnie<l its boundary towards tlie l\)lc. 

Tlu! sixth Lfiwland is that of Bucharia, which is entirely 
contineiiljil, not being in eontuct with any part of the ocean, 
and only watered by inland seas, tlie Caspian and the lake 
of Aral. Its greatest extent is in the direction of the 
system of the double rivers which traverse it. Beginning 
at the innormo.st angle, formed by the western edge of the 
tabli>liind of Tibet and the northern edge of that of Iran, 
this greatest of all the depressions on the surface of the 
globe ext*.*nds, to tno norih -west, over the countries adjacent 
to both bunks of the Volga, up to the river Don and the 
boundnrv t»f Eur*)iu*, hetw'ctm the mountain-ranges of the 
Ural aim ... the Caucasus. Thus it may be considonxl as 
nn intcrinciliate form which connects C(‘ntral Asia with 
Europe. Its extensive plains, which are scantily watered, 
art^ ij Kind of mean between sandy deserts and agricultural 
soil, and their surface is mainly formed of gravel. They are 
what ar? (‘ornmonly <alh;d — plains covered with 

grass, and iihout wood, in which are scnllered, like oas 4 *s. 
a few tracts of cultivable ground. Such a country is the 
natural abode of nomadic tribes. Deprived of all natural 
riches, except in a few places where agriculture is lairried on 
by artificial irrigation and immense labour, and rather eba- 
laclorized by a total want of natural capabilities, this lowland 


i% very remarkable in anhUtorical xx)int of view. Being 
placed in the centre of veigr extensive countries, and sur- 
rounded by different nations, it ha.s been involved in all the 
great historical events: it was here that the conquerors, 
such as Cyrus and Alexander, who pix^cccded from the west, 
or those of China who came from the east, the Bactriajiss, 
Glinznavides, and Great Mogols, who advanced from the 
south, and the Russians from the north, have found a stop 
to their farther progress. 

The natural poverty of this country, and the compara- 
tive richness of those surrounding it, together witli the 
want of fixed abodes, and the various political changes of 
the neighbouring countries, have frequently induced its 
inhabitants to pass its natural boundaries. Wliilst their 
neighbours, the Chinese and Hindoos, never left their coun- 
try, but took root there like plants, and became stationary 
nations, the inhabitants of this lowland have been, through 
all centuries, nations of change and migration, who, since 
the limes of the Scythians, Goths, Alans, Uzes, Comanes, 
Petsbeniges, Turks, and Tartars, till nearly our own times, 
ha\e inundated Europe from time to time, and changed its 
face by destroying, impairing, or retarding civilization. , Their 
own country, uieanwhile, was not exempt from great changes, 
both us respects the nations which inhabited as well as the 
dynasties which governed it ; and still, in our own times, it 
exercises a great influence on political events by its geo- 
graphical position and the obstacle.s which it opposes to the 
progress of the three great empires of Asia — the Chinese on 
the east, the Russians on the north, and the British on the 
south. 

In thus bringing the whole, surface of Asia into one view, 
WB find it composed of xik lowtknds, diflerent in tlieir nature, 
and independent of one another; they spread below and 
around two highlands occupying an immense space, which 
themselves nre .surrounded by seven or eight less extensive 
and entirely separated mountain or tubloland regions; 
that of southern China, the peninsula without the Ganges, 
Deccan, Arabia, Syria, Armcniai imd the isthmus of the 
Caucasus, — all of which exhibit peculiar features, by which 
the countries surrounding them are characterized, in the 
same manner as the great highlands characterize the whole 
continent. If wo a<ld to their number ten or twelve inter- 
mediate formations, constituting the terrace-regions, we 
have nearly a score and a liulf of great natural divisions 
on the surfiice of Asia, of which every one is subject to its 
! peculiar natural laws, preseAts its peculiar natural appear- 
cuicfs and maintains a distim*! cdiaractor. Considerations 
on their mutual connexion and reciprocal inllucncc alone 
can afford us a true view of the infinite variety and com- 
bination in the natural phenomena atid the historical events 
of that great division of the globe, to whicli Ixith the records 
of history and the laws of nature have induced u» to assign 
the common name of Asia. 

Mi Tier ah, Preriom Stones. Rock-crystal in the great- 
est variety, amethystsi in the Altai, llitnahiyii, and Ural 
inuuntains ; carneUans, agates, in western India, and in 
the Gobi desert; casholoags and onyxes, in Mongolia; yu, 
or oriental jade, in Turkistan ; diflerent kinds of jasper, in 
the Altai mountains ; pcarl-stone, mareasit, on the shores 
of the Gulf of Okhotzk ; beryl, in the mountains near the 
lake of Baikal; lapis lazuli, in the same mountains, as 
well as in the Hindu Coush, a d on the banks of the Oxus; 
topazes, in the Ural mountains; circony, chrysoberyl, sap- 
phires, on the island of Cevlon ; rubies, in Ceylon and in 
Badakshan; tunjuoises, in fchorusan ; diamonds, in Deccan, 
Borneo, and the Ural mountains. 

Volcanic products are met with on the Sunda Islands, 
in Japan, and Karntchatka, in the neighbourhood of 
Tauri.s, and many parts of the highland of Armenia, and in 
western Anatolia. 

Steatite, earth-flax, usbest us, and coalin, ortho finest porce- 
lain-clay, are found in China and Japan; talc in Siberia; 
coals in northern China, and diflerent parts of Hindustan; 
rof^k-salt in the Ural mountains, northern Cliina, the Penj- 
ab, AJmeer, Yemen, Anatolia: salt in the .salt-seas of the 
steppes, and sometimes on the surface of I he ground; sal- 
ammoniac in the volcanic stcpiies of Central Asia, not far 
from the river lU ; nitre in Hindustan ; borax, or tiiiqual, in 
Tibet ; petrolmim. near Baku, on the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, on the Euphrates at Hit, and other places, and at 
Kerkouk east of the Tigris ; aspbaltum on the Dead Sea, 
in Palestine. Hot springs are very abundant in the snow- 
covered ranges of the Himalaya range^ especially along the 
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upper branches of the Ganges, and In the N.W. of Ana- 
tolia. . 

Metals, — Gold in Japan, Tl!)ct, Yun-nan, Cochin China, 
Tonkin, Siam, Malacca, Borneo, Asam, Ava, and in the 
Ural mountains; many rivers bring down gold in their 
samlji ; silver in China, Da-uria, Japan, Armenia, Anatolia, 
and the Ural mountains ; tin in Malacca, Anam, the Bunda 
Islands, and the empire of the Birniatis; mercury in China, 
Japan, and Tibet; copper in the? Ural and Altai mountains, 
Japan, China, Nepal, Azerbijan, Armenia, and Mount 
Taurus ; malachite in China and Siberia ; iron from the 
Ural mountams, through central Asia as far as the Penin- 
sula beyond the Ganges, as well as in Japan and Persia; 
lead in Da-uria, China, Siam, Japan, Georgia, and Armenia. 

Extensive layers of fossil shell-fish arc found on the 
highest table-hinds of Tibet, from H;,000 to 18,000 feet 
ahoyc llio sea, and the strata of the tertiary formation in Si- 
beria are full of animal remains of the old world, us the clc- 
phiint, innuimoth, rhinoceros, &c. 

V. T/te Man of Asia,— Asia is the most extensive of 
the groat divisions of the globe, it is likewise far superior to 
the rest, if we consider the number of its inhahitaiits, their 
variety, and historical fame. Upwards of 400 millions 
are dispersed over its surfaeo; consequently, twice as 
many as the inhabitants of Europe, and more than 
eight times that of the inhabitants of America, which 
cvuitiiHMit in its area approaches nearer to Asia than any 
other. 

Many (questions may he raised respe.cting the population 
of Asia. It may he asked, whether, or not that continent 
was ever more populous than at present? How many of 
its inhabitants were dostrojed during tlu; wars of the Mon- 
? How far has its population deeroased, owing to the 
<lcspoliMU exercised by the Turks in the western eoiintrie.sT 
How many natitnis have already become entirely extinct, or 
exist in very small numbers, as the I’hilistines, the IHuiiiii- 
cians, the HnbyUniiaiis, the Parsees. tln! Lydians, the Hae- 
Iriaiis, tlie Modes, the Sogdiani? More than forty nations 
\Yeiv destroyed in the middle age by the Mongol wars, 
ai-eording to tin* statements of tlu* annalists of that time ; 
anil some hav<' heeoine nearly extinct in onr times, as f 
Dorns in the Himalaya range, tlH> Miao-lse in soutlu'rn 
China, the Tata in northern (.^lina, the tribes of the Tuu- 
guses, eastern Turks, and Sainoiedes in the mountains of 
SaMinsk, and olhers in Mount Caucasus. These questions 
cannot he answered with any degree of probability. 

I Jilt we may safely assert that tin' number of toreigners who 
have* s<*ltleil m Asia is c*xtreiuely small, compared with the 
mimlj(‘r'i who have left it to inhabit other divisions of the 
gh)he. Wc may estimate the number of Europe ims in India 
at a liiimlred ihousanil, thosi; settled in Siberia, the descend- 
ants of the Cosiieks included, at two millions, wliieli prol)a- 
hly exceeds the truth ; and tlie Greeks of European origin, 
inhabiting Anatolia, at one million and a half, or even two, 
though these Greeks have long ago been changed into 
Asiatics. Few settlers have gone to Asia from Africa and 
America, and still fewer from Australia. The Egyptians 
never settlcsd in Asia, hut the Arabs settled in Egypt. Ne- 
gro slaves are dispersed over Persia, Arabia, and Hindustan, 
but they arc few in number. Ahyssiniaiis indeed, from time 
to time, entered Asia in crowds ; they came, however, not as a 
nation, but as morcoiiary soldiers in the stirvice of Arab 
emirs oi of Indian rajas ; and their desitemlaiits, like Ihosi* of 
the Portuguese, have entindy merged in the native ])ojm- 
lalion. America, at all events, has not inm'h inerea.sed 
the population of Asia: the Tchiiktelies, on the most 
north-eastern peninsula of Asia, who belong to the family 
of the Escpiimaux, as the aHhiity of their lauguugu indm-es 
us to suppose, have perhaps not passed the sea into Asia, 
but aro rather aborigines of Asia. 

Thus we find Asia, like all other large divisions of the 
glolic at the present day, inhabited by ahorigine.s and 
fijreiguers, the two great divisions of mankinrl in an his- 
torical point of view. Asia has been the principal coiyitry 
from wliich emigration has spread, so far as tlai history of ^ 
iioiii IS known : it has been the parent of nation.s who ha\c* ! 
left its bosom, U> form, in other countries, a new character 
of social life. 

If we consider the inhabitants of Asia according to the 
phy.sical division of three principal races, the while (or Cau- 
casian'), the yellow (ov Mongolian), and the black (or Ethio- 
pian), and three iiiteniiediale races, nanwly tlu^ d irk brown 
(or Malay), the negro-like (or Papuas, also callfMl Austral 


negroes), and the copper-colourcd (or American), we find 
that the greatest number of these races, and of those nations 
which connect them, arc dispersed over the. surface of this 
continent. They cannot always bo exactly distinguished 
the form of the skull, the hair, or the complexion of their skin. 
The three principal races border on one another in the elevaidd 
Valleys of Central Asia, where the skulls of the Cashmirians 
show their •Caucasian origin ; whilst those of the Bhots, or in- 
habitants of Bhotan and Tibet, are Mongolic, and betweon 
them the skull of the negroes is found, if it be true, aC" 
cording to the observations of Traill, that the nearly extinct 
slave-tribe of the Dorns, in the valleys of Kamaoon, belongs 
to the dark-coloured and woolly- haired race of the negroes. 
But perhaps these Donis are only the most northern repre- 
sciitativos of the Austral ncgroe 9 ,which are dispersed through 
the peninsula beyond the Ganges and the Sunda Islands, as 
well as in the adjacent islands of Australia as far as Now 
Guinea, and ^liicli, since they have become known, liavo 
been constantly called Papuas. By Cuvier they are enu- 
merated among those tribes which have separated from the 
true negroes. The Malay rtice in their neighbourhood in- 
habits the island of Sumatra and the peninsula of Malacca. 
All the races enumerated arc found in Asia, except the ct*p- 
per-coloureil races of America ; the Caucasian prevails 
from the centre of the continent toward the west and north- 
I'cst, and the Mongolian likewise from the centre towards 
the east and north-cast. 

"We shall not pursue further that division of the nations 
of Asia which is derived from the history and the gene- 
alogy of the difierent tribes, nor that which depcmls on 
their physical character, but rather follow that which re- 
I suits from tho spoken languages. But wc must also ob- 
I serve, that these three points do not always exactly coincide, 
and that many ditliculties arc still to bo solved by further 
investigation. Still we think that tho division wlmdi n?sls 
on the internal structure of the languages, is, as far os ilm 
investigation of this matter has been curried, the must cer- 
tain and safest, ami that (lie nearer or remoter kindred 
which cjxists between difierent nations may in some mea- 
sure be imlicatedhy it. Adopting, therefore, tho rlivision of 
nations according to their languages, the following groups 
may he euumeratt’d in Asia. 

The first in the order of historical importance is tlm 
Semitic nations. These are the Syrians and tho Chaldoeaiis, 
or the aiitient Araina'ans; tlie Plnrnicians — thmigli the 
niimher of the pure ami unmixed families belonging to 
this pcM»ple may lu* very small — ]irohahly still exist in Iheir 
aiitient eountry, (*sju!ci:illy near the J.ihanus; the Jews, 
who from Palestine h:i\e been dispersed <»\er all Asia as far 
as the coast of Malabar ami the northern pKivinces ofChina ; 
the Arabs, who are the most numerous of this race and less 
mixed with other nations, are dispersi*<l through all western 
Asia as far as the mouths of the Indus and the sourees of 
the Oxus. 

It has only recently h»M»u «lomnnstratcd that the languages 
spoken by the ahi)rigiucs of the countries on the Ciaugi's and 
Indus, and even the peniiisuUi within the (hmges, unwell as 
those of PiTsia, and fartlicr to the north-wc*st the nation.', of 
ljurope, as the Slaves, and those of German origin in the 
wc'st and cent re of Europe, display a great affinity in the 
grammatical structure as wi'Il as in the roots of numerous 
words. To this grouj) belong tho inhuhitanls of India, 
who speak the nunien)us dialects or languages «lenved 
from or ciuinecled with the Sanscrit. This remark iipplie.s 
also to the nations of Iran, as ilie Persuins, perhap^ tlie 
Kurdes, Beluches, Ciipsi(*s, and even tho Buchariaiis, 
8ce., though many of them have »ccn mixed with other 
nations of Turkish, Mcuigolic, or Arahi<*. origin. Besidi*s 
these we must enuini*rate tlie Ossetes (or Jnui, tlui de- 
scendants of the Alans) in Mount Jaueasus, and some 
nations of Slavish origin inhabiting Asia, as well as tho 
greatest uumher of the inhabitants of Europe. 

Tht* Armenians either belong to this group, or constitute 
a separate one. But the researches on the graniinati«’al 
structure of their language have not \et heen carried Rir 
enough to determine this point with any degree of cer- 
tainty. From the mountainous table-land which is their 
native country they have been dis]iersed through the centred 
and southern countries of Asia as far as (diimi, and may in 
this respect he compared wiM) the Arabs. The latter indeerl 
are als«) met witli in Afri<*a. but tlu; Armenians are foimd 
ill Europo even as far as the middle course of the Danube 
river, but everywhere only as pacific settlers. 
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The Georgians form a separate ^roup* inhabiting the 
Caucasian isthmus, lietweon Mount Ciiuoasue and the river* 
Kill*; bi‘sidos the proper Oedfgians in Imeretlii, throe 
bl anches belong to it, the Mingrdiians, Suimes, and the 
La/os: ^le latter occupy the eastern shores of the Black 
Sea, and are the descenilants of the ancioxil^lchi. 

Different tVom tlioifip arc the nations :which inhabit 
the Caucasus as aborigines, and not as an adventitious 
peojile. They are divided into three prinoipal trib^, the 
eastern Caucasians or X^esghiens, tlio middle Caucasians or 
Mitsdjekhes, also called Chekhes, and the western t’auca- 
sians or the Chercassians 'and Ahassis, all ol* which are 
again' divided into difftarent smaller tribes, as is usual 
among ihountaineers. 

Tho Turkish nations form one of the most cxiciisive 
groups. The greaUsst iiuinlicr of tliein ocoopy Central 
Asia, beginning on the east with llie table land of the Gobi 
of Tlarni, and tlie t^ountries about tho lak« ofT-op, and 
extending to tlie west through Turkistan, 'Vihorc they are 
rullinl ciislern Turks. Farther to the west, in the lovv hmd 
about the lake of Aral, they receive the name of Turko- 
mans; and still farther in Asia Minor, and in theOltouKUi 
empire of Europe, tliey are named Turks or Osiuiuilis. 
These nations may he considered a^ the principal stock of 
this great division, hut its branches extend to the north and 
to the south bctwcMMi other nations of Mongol ic or Persian 
origin, and are manifoldly interwoven and mixed with 
them; and although the physics, struct uro of their body 
sometimes may display tlie most remarkable dinbrcn(!C.s, 
these nations, iVoru Pekin to Constantinople, s])eak dialects 
(called by us the Turk -Tartarian (bulocte) wliieh are under- 
stood by all of tliem. The Turkmans or 'I'l ucliiiieiics, u 
nntiun, divided into innumerable tribes, form the 
prineijjal stock of tho inhabitants of nortl]<?rn JVrsia, oil the 
West side of the Caspian Sea, in Shirwan, Asia Miiuu*, 
Khiva, and Huchaiia, w]iei*e! a tribe of the easti-ni Turks, 
who are the original inhabitants of the centre of the table- 
land of eastern Asia (in Kliotan, Yarkand, TurtUn, Ivash- 
ghar), under the name of the I’/beks, have obtained the 
dominion of TurkisUiii and lJuchuria. The Kirghist?s were 
formerly under the name of eastern Kerkis (Kazak or Jla- 
k-j^), the neighbours of the Mongols, and inhabited the 
upper course of the Yeuesei and the Altai inouiiluins, 
but. lhe\ have been obliged to emigrate towanls tlu! 
wi'st, where they tiecupv at prestuit as pastoral tribes the 
.st»'p])i*s, wbif'ii iiavi* re<*i'i\e(l from them tlie name of tho 
StfpjH's ({f ihe g/vv«/, 'fnithl/t\ ami httlo Kir^his inbe^* The 
Ibislikires are setih-d in the .southern liraiiehes of the Ural 
inounlaius. llesides these, many other nations and tribes, 
which eoumionly are called Turkish Tartarian, or Tartarian 
Silx'rian, or ool\ Tartarian tribes spt.*aU 'J'urUish dialects, 
though some *)f thiun have bt’cii iiiixiMl with Mongidie tribes. 
Aiiioug ihese niav he enumerated tlu? Nogai on the banks 
of the l\.ii\»aii and Kum.i near Moiuil Caucasus, who 
partly t)eciipy also the Crimea in Kuropt? ; lliu Kuiiuiks 
iji the same eon u try : the Karakalpaks near the lake 
of Aral; many tribes commonU called Tartars settled in 
iSibi-ria, between Tobolsk and Yeneseisk; the Parabinzes 
W’anderiiig about on the st<?ppc of Baraha, the Kusiies on 
the ri\erTi>m ; the Katslnuzt's, Beltyrcs and Biruses iii the 
inuiiutaiiis of Sa}aijsk and the banks ol the 1 pper \enesei ; 
file 'releules, about the lak(! of Telefzkoi, and lastly tlie 
Yakiites, wlio form the e\treine link of the Turkish nations 
towards the north east, and occupy the hanks of the middle 
course of the river L(‘mi about Yakiit/k, and e\eu extend 
to the moutli of that ri\er. 

'J'lie natioiia of Sainoiedic origin occupy two dijlcrent 
G'nintiies diKliint from one another. Tho soutlimn diiision 
inhabits the banks oftlu? Up\»ei* ^'etUisei and tlifi mountains I 
of Na\ai“-1-. wlieve the n-mnants of the formerly very ■ 
minierous •.’>iiinoiedic nations have remained in that coun- 
try, of which they were the aborigines; th<*y are di- 
viiled into four tribes, the Uriipikluii (or Soyot oi‘ the Chi- 
Jiese), the Motorcs, the Koihales, and the Karakaslies. 
The northern division i'< settled along the l^olar Sea to the 
north of the Lo\v<t Tunguska, and extends from the mouth 
i»l‘ tlie nver Yeiicsei to that of the Oh\, and farther west to 
the uortiii-ui part of the Ural uu)untains, and even in F.u- 
r»>pe ;e. far O'- the White Sea : so that these tribes, which 
properly are « Sam«.-iedt‘s, are separated from the other 

aho%e-uamed luiiuclu s «>f tladr family by rurkisli tribes 
iind the Yeuesiaus, who inhabit the Country l>ing between 
them. 


The Yeneanma are isolated and small tribe, wboi^e 
abodo is confined to tne valley of the river Yenesei in its 
middle ^urse between Abakan sk and Turukhaiisk^^nd who 
formerly, like their ucijj;:hbopnt the Sanioieilcs, inhabited the 
mountains of Sayansk^jd of the Altai-range, but like (bc.in 
wore obliged to emigrate fowards the north, when bthcr 
nations which lived in jdieir neighbourhood began to press 
upon them with superior force— an event which seems to 
havo been extremely cuimuon in tho countries in the iiortii 
and north-west of Asia, 

Tlie nations of Finnic origin belong less to Asia than to 
Europe, where they are disper.<icd frorii the western dcc-liviiy 
of the Ural mountains through the valley of the Up^icV 
Volga, as fax as I.a|)lund. Two tribes uf this origin uro 
found in Asia, the Vogules and the Ostiakes of Ihe 0))y 
river, wdio may be comprehended under the general name 
of Eastern Finns; they occupy the country extending from 
the Ural mountains castw*am to the niiddh* course uf tho 
I Oby, so tliat they separate tho northern Samoiedus from 
I tlie Turkish tribes inhabiting the W’estern dislri<;ts of iSiberia 
farther to tlie south. 

The Mongolic stock of nations branches out into throe 
great divisions - the proper Mongols, the iJurialcs, and tlm 
Glut or Kalmucks. The proper Slongols are settled on the 
southern side of the d(?sert of Gobi a.s tribes cdiarged with 
tho defence of the boundary of the Chinese empire, and 
there they are called Tsakliar, whilst other tribes, eompve- 
honded under the name of Khalka, occupy the northeiu 
side of tho Gobi. Other tribes farther to the south-west, 
towards Tangnt and Tib^t, are know n under tlie general 
name of Sharaigol or KWr among the inhabitants of Tibet, 
also Soklio, i. c. pastoral tribes. The greatest luimher of 
tiieiu dcp(»nd on tlie court of Peking, and are distrihutecl 
! under different banners ; a small number however are under 
i the dominion of tho Uus.'jiuns, in the countries srjTonnding 
I the lake of Baikal, whicii likewise is inhabited by tiio 
j second great branch of the Mongolic nations, the Biiri- 
ates, Avho seem to have kept po.ssession ol' their original 
native country. The third great branch of this c^xl^.•n• 
hive slock, the Ohlth, w'ho are disjierM'd over all the coun- 
trii's betw(;eii the lake of Kliukhu-Nor and the banks of iln' 
Volga, are again divided into four brandies, and are know n in 
Fhirope by the name of Calinucks (Kalniakh), wliii-h nmi.s 
given to them by the Russians. The most cxlensi\c of 
ihese hranches was once foriiieil by the Zimgari's, who, 
in the middle of the last century (17o7), in their w;ir 
; willi the Chiii(‘se, were ])ortly doslro)ed, and their orif^i- 
. mil country on tho banks of the river Hi and of llie 
I lake of Balkash, on the soulh-w’cst oJ* the. Altai iiioun- 
j tains, which fur some time had been entirely uiiiiihsi- 
I hited, though it contains exiensi\e pastun's, was afterwards 
occaipicd by iinolhcr branch of the Oliit, the Turgut, whose 
tribes had till then been settled on the banks of tlie Volga 
to the north of Astraklian. But .some of their tribes re 
Ilia i! led on ilic banks of the Vole a, ami others are dis- 
persed through (Jeiilral Asia, as far as the lake of Ivlutkhu- 
IS' or. Tlie tiiird principal braneli of the Oldt, the Kiios- 
hud. are less numerous, and inhabit likewise the countries 
surrounding the lake of Kluikhu-Nor or tlie Blue lake. 
The fourth great branch of these Mongols, the Turbot, aio 
settled still farther to the eus’t, on the upper course of ilie 
Hoa ng-Ho. 

Tlic Tungoo.scs form one of the most extensive familie.s 
of nations in the north-eastern countries of Asia, o<*.(aipving 
all tliat part wliidi lies to the east of tlu‘ iiorlherii Na- 
luoiedes on the Polar Sea, of the Yenesians, of the Uriauk- 
hai on the upper course of the Yencsei river ami on the moun- 
tains of Sayansk, and te iJie north-easi of the Mongolic 
tribes. From the upper course of both Tunguskas, they 
extend to the Ptdar Sen and the river Olcnck, and thence 
over the middle course of the river Lena, and from the 
eastern c‘xtreiiiity of the lake of Baikal over the river Witim 
, 1 $ Jar as the shores of tho (tuU' of Okhotzk, where they are 
called Lamutes, or inhabitants of tho shore. Towards the 
sonth-eust they occupy the countriea lying on the middlo 
course of the Amur or Saghalien Obla and the banks of tho 
Sungari Oola to tlie lioundary of the peninsula of Korea. 
But neither at the mouth of the Amur, nor farther to the 
south, do the Tun gooses extend to the shores of the sea; 
the latter being inhabited by tho Aino, a. tribt! not belonging 
to this stock. The branches of the Tiiiigooses are very 
numerous, but in modern times none of them has rendcriid 
itself conspicuouB except that tribe which occupies the south- 
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eastern eorncr of iho country inhabited by theui, and is 
called Manichoo, which conquered China in the iniddlo of. 
the sQYciUigonth century, and still jafoverns tliat country. 
These Majitchoo Tungooses arc found dispersed overall the 
provinces of the Chinese empire, where they constitute the 
mUjjjtery nobility. 

The uorih-eostern part of Asia from the mouth of the 
Lena river to the sea between Asia and America is occu- 
pied by three nations, who speak quite different languages, 
though they live near one another on a country of compara- 
tively no great extent. These nations are the Yookaghires, 
on both banks of the Indighirka ; the Koriakes, from the 
Kowyma river to the Anadyr river, and round the GutT of 
l*cu«hinsk ; and the Tchuktehes, inhabiting the most north- 
eastern extremity of Asia, Between the latter and the Ks- 
kimaux tribes in North America such an affinity exists, as 
to language, that they have obtained the name of Polar 
Americans. The Kamtcliatbiles too, who have given to, 
or received their name, from the peninsula which they in- 
habit, form a heparate group of nations, speaking a peculiar 
language. 

The tribes which are (comprehended under the name of 
Kuriles, or Aino, are placed to the east of the Tungoosc's, 
or more exactly at the mouth of the Amur river and on the 
coast which extends to the south as far as Corea ; they 
inhabit likewise tho islands lying along this coast and ex- 
tending southward to Yesso on the north of Japan, and 
northward under the name of Kuriles to the southern capo 
of Kamtchatka. Though these fishing tribes are dis- 
persed over a very extensive coast, they have a common 
language. 

Tht^ .Japanese speak a language' peculiar to themselves : 
and though their civilization exhibits a striking similarity 
that of the Chinese, it stMUus not to liavc boon iiiflu- 
eiuxvl by the latter, hut to have risen entirely J'rom the 
pi'iMiliar character of the Japanese. Both their language 
and their civilization are confined to their islands, with the 
(‘xeoption of the islands of Liew-kiew, whoso inhahilnnts 
(‘ertaiiily belong to the same slock, but their language is 
said to h(? dillercnt. 

Tilt? Conrans, or inhaliitants cjf the peninsula of (-orea, 
cnnstituU‘ likewise a seiiarate nation, which many (‘enlurics 
ago inhabited the mountain-rang(; which forms the nortlitjrn 
boundary of tho i)eiiiusula, and then were callcnl Siiiiipi; 
at jire-vi'iit they are confined to tho peninsula itself by their 
neiglihours, the Muntchoo, wliii oeeupy the country fur- 
ther north, and are (piilo diflerent from tliom. 

Tlie Chinese constitute the most numerous and most 
ci\ili/,efl nation of i*iistern Asia, forming by far tin? greati^st 
part of the population of China itself, and possessing a very 
rich literature. They an! also dispersed over the oilier 
(M>untri(‘s subject to ihe court of Pekin, and even ht?yoiid 
this boundary, where, however, they have only settled in 
more modern timi*s. They have Ukewise formed many 
setlleuients on the island of Formosa, as well as on the 
S Hilda ihUuuls, in Siam, Malaccra, and in Ceylon. 

The Tilictans, or inhabitants of Tibet, who call them selvi'-; 
Bhot or Bhota, (institute a very numerous group of Irilies, 
which are far dispersed over the table-lands ol* easl(?rii A sia, 
to the north of the Himalaya mountains, but ail of them 
are very little known; it sccuus, however, that they are 
divided into many branches extending to the west, cast, and 
norlli-i'ast. 

ThedilTercnt nations which occupy the iioninsula without 
the Canges, as the inhabitants of Aiiani, i. e. of Tonkin 
and Cochin China, tliosij of Siam, Pt^gii, and A\a, or tlie 
Birmans, are still very imperfe(*lly known ; thftii languagivs, 
history, and peculiar manners and character his\ e only ol’ 
lat(! years hei’ome an ohji^ct of inquiry. TIu! Malays are 
better known; thety perhaps once occupied the mountain 
regio'i of tin? peninsula of Malacca, hut at ji'-cmmU arc' onl\ 
settled on tho Sunda islands ami the soiitlierii exln inity of 
lliat peninsu]a. They speak a distinct and ciiltiN ated idiom, 
which is far dilfuscd, on the west as tar as Madagascar, and 
on the cast over the islands of Sumhi and the Phih}>piues, 
and even to tho moat eastern island groups of the J'acific 
t)c(Mn. 

Thc,s(! a !•(! the principal groups of nations inhabiting A^ia ; 
hut in the inland countries of that continent there snll exist 
some fiM‘hh‘ remains of antient natisms which lia\e not 
y»*t been subjected to a close invesligati<m. Such are 
the Miao-tsc in southern ("h.ina.the GoamK in l)cc»‘an, the 
Lolos and Carayn on the peninsula heytuid the Ganges, 


the Siapush m the Hindu -Cooiih mountains, and some 
others. 7 , 

VH. Political nearly everything belong- 

ing to the geography of Asia appears to l>o formed on a 
colossal scalc!, tin! political relations of tlio di^ti^t states 
which have taken (lossessioii of its extensivo nutibral divi- 
sions are the same. Wo may -state with certainly that 
at present there arc only six empires of great power and 
iinportanct! which possess among them tho whole con- 
tinent. Tlie othei’s, of less extent and iinportamxs aro 
either dopendont on thest! six, or at least* nro' suhordi- 
nate, ttint rendered of less pcditical weight, from hoing 
si'parated from each other by the six. The oast of Asia is 
o(!cupied t»y the Chinese empire, the north h^ RUbSi:^, and 
the south by tho British dumiiiions: the other slates lying 
between thorn, a.s tli<? empire of the Birmans, and the king- 
doms of Siam and C.'oclhn China, are only of tho .sec'ond or 
third rank. The west of Asia, howeV(!r, comprehends 
iVrsia, which* is now divided into two stales, Afghanistan 
(easloni FersiiO, :ind IVrsia Pro]icr (western Persia), Tur- 
key and Arabia ; and if wc? except tlu' small slates tif Kliiw'a 
and Bucharia in lln* low kinds round the lake (»f Aral, ihero 
hardly exists an mdept iidcnt nation or Kovereigii of any 
weight in iiolilical mutters. The an*;!, as well as the popu- 
lati«m and the ph\sieal rcxmiivs of A.'ia, are very un- 
I'tpially dividi'd amongst lht)5-e great monarch ii'.... 

Asia, arc »r«liiu!: to an approxinnh* eviinuite, cmitaiiis 
IVnui niiiet(‘en to iiinoleeii and' a hall* millirns of t-cpiaro 
miles, including t!\e islands, which (»cc.upy nearly one 
million and a lialf of Mjiiare miles, or ni(»re than one 
third of the surface of iMirope. If w<.! fmtlicr su'otract. 
the extensive lakes; as the ( ki'-pian Sisi anil the laki's ol 
Aral, Ikiikal. and Balkasli, wliicli together nc( ii[n a siirract» 
of upwards i)l‘ ‘JO. ,e(JO inih s, v.e find that ihi* wtinle surface 
of eonlineiital Ada is riMlncef) to about ^(’VlMlteM•II injlioiis 
and a half, wlii<’h may h(' snpjiosi'd to he inhaliiled hy from 
l.'iUto atm millions ot‘ souls. Kuro]H', whi' h, a^*'-,»rding to u 
rough ('stimate, <*(uilains iijiw ards of tlins* iiii;lio,.s of‘ stpinre 
miles, is iiili!ihil(‘d h\ about l-‘sU millions uf -nul-' • dierofore, 
though Knrope contains onl\ about (»ne ^i\th tho sur- 
face of Asia, its po]mlMtion is eijual to nmre than one third 
of that of the latter continent. But political import .inee 
(h‘pcinls enlin‘ly on wcaltli and iiopnlation, and not on tin* 
great extent of eonntries. \o\‘\ e\t*-ii'*iNe traet-;, uld' h are 
po••K^*^M^d hy Ihi* two largest, monavcliios <d' Asia, are \(‘ry 
tliinl} inliahited, whilst other j'.-rlion- of Ihil cmitimuit 
have an exei*N>ively popul.ition, winch gi\es tlieni 

great weiglit in *heir p ilitieal relatiJUs with the lu-igiihour- 
ing nations. 

Tlie Russian (*,iipiri* I'Xlends thrmiuli two of tin* great 
dis i'-ious of l he gloln*, from tin* Atlantic Sea to the iVieific 
Oi'i'jin, and e.»ntaiiis ahmit 7, lou,()()u inilc<. wit'n ;t 

popolatinn nfahoiit .■)■) milllmi>.; nmii* than t wo t liirds of its 
.'.nrt'ace, namel), .‘),.*-tiU,o(U} ^<|iiar4‘ mih'-^, and onl\ onc-lifth 
of its population, naiiu-ly J I milhoii'i. hel'-OLr to Asia In 
this aeeounl an! included the antient 'I';: rla.riaii kingdoms 
of Kasan and A^traklian, which h'* -onie ‘:i‘o;jr:i|»!ii r> are 
ii'-signed to Kiirojx*, and the wandc.i'Jig iid*M--.of tin* Kir- 
gi.-(’-;, which an* <'-,limated at and tin* momitaiin cr^ 

of the ( 'aiieasus, at ;iln)nt half a million. Besides the two 
great Tartarian kingdoms of Ka^an Mho antient Bidgar), 
and Astrakhan (lie* antient lvap|v]iak), the Rii>s!a:i (‘nipire 
in A>.ia eontanis Silieri.i, the ea‘.h‘ni honndary of which is 
not exactly lixcfl; 1 In* ( ’aiicasiaii provinces, tliree in number, 
which li(! on both sides i.»f IMonnt ( ';mca'>iis and coiistit iit(! a 
nnhiary go\ ernm**nl : I In; st<‘p[)(‘s oftlu* Kirghises,a ]jrotecletl 
i*oimtr\ : and the Sih(M*lan i-hinds and peninsulas in thn 
I*ol'ir region of the Pa<-ifi<- Oiasiii, as I'ar as t lie north-western 
shores of North America. Up to tin* xear 1 .s2‘J Siberia was 
only under tho orders of military go\(*rnors: ])Ut at that 
period it was placed under a civil governnH*nt, and disided 
into two great provinces or general governments, namely. 
AVe-lciii Sih 'ria, w'liieli ecniijireheiifls tlu! governments of 
Tohnl' U, Omsk, and Tonj||p|; ainl Kastern Sihc'iia, to which 
lielmig the governments of Irkut/k, Yeneseisk, and Ya- 
kut dv, with the t\vi.» maritime govcrniiieiits of Okhotzk 
and Kaml'-liatka ; and it is nhserv(;d that, since this ejiange 
lia- taken phiee, tlu* set tleiucut of Kiiropi^ati colonies through 
N 'l-thcrri Asia, ti» the east of the Ural mountains, has con- 
! nlerahly increased. 

The (_diine*;e empire is limited to one of the grrxit divi 
viiuis of ik<? globe— Asia, hut it e miprehends ukuv tlian 
one-fourth of its surface, namelv, iipwardsi of five millioui 
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of square miles, with a |)opulation araoiintinpf at least to [ forriily and equally distributcil over the roimtry, 

235 millions; but if we may rely on the jjopulaliou list ; square mile would bo inbabite.l only by two iiidividiiaU^ 
published by the court of Peking, in the great imperial i the sumo ciileulatioii, applied to the whole Cluuuse eittpiiv, 
geography, the whole population of the empire in 1813 would assign to every square mile somewhat more lliaii 
amounted to 3()l,703tnu individuals, consecpiently up- forty- six persons; but in India, more than double that 
wards of a hundred millions more than we haye supposed, number. This eircumstance is t>f great moment in the po> 
Its extent is greater tb|ti that of all by nearly Utical balance in favour of the Hritish dominion, e.spe<<ial|y 

two millions of square miles, and its population is nearly as their possessions comprehend those parts of the peninsula 
double that of Europe, if wc follow the statement of the which are the most densely peopled, and in which agrictil- 
Chinoso government, or is equal to it and the whole popu- lure and civilization have made nutst progress; whilst tlu; 
lation of the Rnssian empire in addition, if wc follow the dominion of the Chinese extends over many countries, in- 
more moderate supposition. The subjects of the Russian habited by wandering nomadic tnbes, still sunk in burba- 
emperor in Asia do not exceed t-40th of the whole popu - rism! If we consider only the immediato ptissessions ot 
lation of that continent, but those who ol)ey the Em))cror the British in India, excluding even the island of Ceylon, 
of China may be considered as constituting one- half of all we find that they have a population of from seventy to 
its inhabitants. Though, therefore, both these empires are eighty millions on a surface little exceeding G50,U00 square 
nearly equal in extent, the amount of their population is miles; but their political iriiportance can only bo duly 
wkloly different, and the Russian empire occupied a very mated, if wo consider how this population is* concent i uUmI, 
subordinate pulitit^al relation. China occuptes the fij*st and how easily accessible those countries are by sea ami 
place among the political bodies of Asia, and in this posi- the great navigable rivers. To this we may add, those 
tioii it has maintained itself for two thousand years, whilst curity which the peninsula derives from being in tlic 
the power of Russia does not yet reckon two hundred. But , hands of a nation possessing the most powerful navy ... 
every part of the immense surface of tin? Chinese empire the world. But the Hritish intluence is not limited the 
is not of equal importance. In the Russian empire the imine<liate possessions of the three presidencies of Cahaitta, 
Ural mountains are the mUural boundary of its body. Madras, and Bombay : it extends over a great imml)er ol 
whoso head is ]»laced in Europe, but whose limbs extimd dt?])endent and protected sovereigns, who possess a territorv 
through the whole north of Asia as far as Kainlcbatka, as large as that of the East India U<»nipaiiy, and, taken to- 
and arc a mere appendage, which adds very little to the getlier, probably not less than forty millions of subjei-ts. 
internal force of the body. Nearly Ihe same cireu instances The whole number of such rajas and nawaubs exI eiMls 
exist in China. The head of the (Chinese empire is at a fi»rty, and some of them possess c»)untrics of ciinsidcraMi* 
short distance from the Pacific Ocean, on the eastern side «?.\tent, as the moiiarchs of Ouih?, of Nagpoor, My.s(»rc, 
of the table-lands of the Gobi and of Tibet, in the rich and Satarah, Travancore, and the Nizam of (lolcomla' 'i'o 
fertile nml diMiscly-populated lowlands of China, or in that these we must add the island of Ceyloii, which belongs to 
part which is properly called (Jhina (Chin). But all the the crown, and is t)f the greatest importance ns a ucdl- 
cdbcr provinces to the north of the Groat Wall and to the situated and convenient station for the iui\y. The couii- 
west (jf its western extremity, must bt? consid(M-ed as an | tri(*s which are still entirely iudependeiii of British mllii- 
appendage, which is of comparatively very little political j eiice are situated on the evtremo boundary of India, as the 
importance with regard to tlie ivhole oinpiro. By soim government of the Sikhs, and the alpine staMe of Neimid, 
eveiil this union niiglit be dissnlvivl, and the exterior limb; both on the norlbern limits of the British jiosscssions. Tlie 
separated, which lias actually taken ]»lace more than once territories of Runjeet Singh extend from the Setledge to tla 
on ilu* ehange ot* the reigning d.s nasi ie*, : but such e\ents 1 iidus, and from Cashmere to IMooltan, c jinpi isiiig the v. Ii.-lc 
Ir.ive not injured the proper body of tiu? empire, which has i of the countries of tlu‘ Penj-ah: under him the SilJi naii iti 
rather allained a greater conccnlralion of iis iiilernal forci's I has changed from a republic to an abMilute nuMUJiN hy. 
by this sifparation. Thes(‘ external provinces or iiiterme- j One sovcndgii oidy at present exists within the honndan 

diate countries are only of imporlanci; to the government of these territories, who may still lay claim to iiwh-poii- 

hy impi'ding rori?igm-r«^ (/. c, harhariaiis, called /<///) from [ dtmev, the Maharaja Sindiah, a Mahratta prince, wIkim- 

i-ntermg into imrntMli.ih! intereonrse with tin* natives of j possessions, everywhere suiToundi!d 1)\ the British doini 

l!»o C(‘ieslial Enipiie, and as a harriiT against the mon? j nions, extend to the north of tlie tahle-hind of l)i 

•stern l•mpilvs and nations ( Mi \ n. Si-fan). As provinet's But all these iiidept'mhinl states are snliiinlinale as to 

<jf inlerior ]».)lirical inijKirtanee, hut forming an irnjienelrahlo power and iiitliienee ; they comprehend l(‘ss than ‘Jon. dim 
harriiM- to intereonrse with the neighhouring natiniis, \\t? sfpiare miles of surface, willi a population slioii nl’ ten 
must eonsidiri* all the countrii's e\t(*nding o\er tli(‘ Chinese inillions. By the jieacc* coneluded at the ti*rmination 
c*h!e lands, tlu* boundaries of whieh are nearly Coincident ) tin? Burmese war tlie possessions of the Company 

with those of the higlilaieU of eastern Asia. I’lu* Chi- j ha\e been inereaseil, by the ac(|nisitioii <»i‘ Araean, Willi 

m.‘-e enqiire aivonlingly <‘<niipnilu?nds live great divisions i upwards of *20,000 sipiare miles, and a population of ahonl. 
of countries, besides si»nie of less <‘\lent ; and witli respiu-t j JOU.OOO souls, and of the more southern maritime prosiiufs 
t.i their polilieal relation towanU the government, they may ! of Ye, Tavoy, and Mergui, with a. surface of more thaii 
be divided into three <‘lasscs. I'lu* first class compreliiMids j 30,000 stiuari? miles, but a very scanty population, not ex* 

( Miina PropiT alone, the permaiienl seal ol‘ giAernnient and I ceeding :}“i,000 pi'rsoiis. But nevortludess the possession 
the n*sidi*nce of the soveivigns, (dther in the southern ! of the latter country is important, by securing to tin* Jjri- 
l apifal (Nan king), or in the norllicrn (Pe-king), as at , tish nation the dominion over the gulf of Bengal aiul the 
])resent. si^eond class is comjiosed of tlin^e gixvit king- straits of the Suiida islands. 

loins, subject to the court of Pekin. — Manichooria on tlu* The rorft/^urxf^ whose settlements were formerly so 
Tiorfli easti the native country of the present d) nasty, wliieh ' niim(?rouM on the coasts and in the islands of the Indi.iii 
is of Tun goose origin; Mongolia on Ihe north aial north- Si*a, liave preserved Goa, with a few adjaecnt places, 
west, or the native <*ountry of all Mongolie trib.'*s ; and niitn, and a small portion of llie peninsula of (hizerat. wilh 
llami, Turfan, Khotan, Yarkend. Kasligbar, and the moun- tlu? fortress of l>iu, a place iinportuiit for tin? conslruetion 
lainous Buoharla, or rather (Jliinese Turkistaii, wliicli of vessels. These possessions, together with the island of 
are properly the native eountru'S of the ea-.ti rn 'J'nrkisli Macao, in the bay of Canton in China, and some small 
Tiirtariaii tribes. The third class is conqjosed of tlie pro- districts of the island of Timor, are supposed to contain 
tectod countries, which have only in part received Chin<?se about 30,000 square miles, and half a million of inlia- 
institutions, such as Tibet, Hhotan, IJndcs, J.adakh, and bilants. 

e.ther small countries on the table-lands towards the smith The French settlements in Asia arc confined to India, 
and west; and on tho east the y||||insiila of Corea and tlu and coinjnehend the governments of i*ondicherrv, with the 
island of Formosa, as well us tlicLiquejos or Liow kiew towns of Poiidichorry and Carical, on the coast of t’oro- 
islamls. niandcl, and a fe^ other places, among whieh Chanderna. 

TW y>r///s‘A clnmininns in the Fast Jndie.^ arc, for the gor, in Bengal, ajld MnhfN on tlie coast of Malabar, are the 
most part, in India, or the peninsula within the Ganges, a most important. The whole area possessed by the French 
country wliii-h is little less limn half the surface of Kurope, does not eveed 450 square miles, wdtli a population of 
and has a population inferior to that of Europe by only about ‘200,000 individuals. 

lifty millions, so that, though only half as largo as Europe, The Danish colonies consist only of the town of Tranque- 
iudia has jumvIv Ihree-fiunths of its inhabitants. IVore bar, audits territory, ou the roast of (hiromundel, :i place 
I ho whole populatMui of the Russian empire iu Asia uni- remarkable fur the inttucnco whieh tho missionary (establish- 
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raent of the Protestant creed, which was erected here inon* 
early flum in other places, exorcised on llio neighbourhood. 
Tbo Danes have also a small scttleitient at Serumporc, on 
the Gan^. 

The settlements of tlio Dutch were formerly dispersed 
over the coasts of both peninsulas of India, as well as over 
the adjacent islands; but they were obliged to abandon 
them by degrees; and since 1821 thtjy have been limited 
to the inlands. Their power begins on the west with Suma- 
tra., and extends over .Java, as far as the Moluccas, or 
Spice Islands. These possessions comprehend a surface 
of about 8G,000 square miles, and a population of perhaps 
five millions. They are divided into seven governments: 
Uatavia, with the scat of the general governor, and Sumatra, 
h nihoyna, Banda, TernatCi Macassar, and Timor. 

These arc tlie great empires and the colonies of the Eu- 
ropean nations, among w'hich the north, east, south, and centre 
of Asia is divided; but ))esi(les these, there still exist some 
st>vereignlies, which, though not powerful enough to inllu- 
<uice materially the political affairs of that continent, possess 
considerable iiiiporlance in their immediate neighhoiirhot^d. 
Such are the empire of Ava or Hirma, with a surface of per- 
haps more than 230,000 sepia re miles, and a population of 
fourteen millions ; the kingdom of Asam, with about a mil- 
lion of inhabitants, wlio.se raja, however, is dependent on the 
British in C-alcutta ; and in its neighbourhood, a few small 
states in the mountains, as that of the Oarvows, Munipore, 
(.'asliar, &.c. ; farther, thi‘ kingdoms of Siam and Annam, 
whii h lattt‘r comprehends t1u‘ ancient so\<Mv ignties of (’am- 
hoja, ( ’ocluii China, and Tonkin, some p*dty hot indi'pcinlent 
jiriiiee.'i on tin* peninsula of Malacca, on wliieh tlie British 
only possess tin? town and liarhour of Sinn'.qjore, willi it.s 
aniK'xed territory, and about olhOOO inhabitants, ;ui<l a great 
numlKU’ of ]ietty sovereignties on the Siiinla islaiuK. Still 
\vi' lia\e to notice the most eastern of all Asiatic countries, 
•la pan, which cunsi.sts of many islands, comprehending an 
are.'i of more than 20(1, 00() square niile.s, witli a vi*ry ilcii.*,e 
popiiP.qion, csliniatAjd at (went) -five millions. 

The political relations of W(‘sli!rn Asia are (piitc distinct 
fnnn tlio.se of its eastern co\intries. Other ]).)Utica1 bodies 

• licwe predominant. The inllucnce of the British on tin 
SMiUli. and that of the Russians on the nortli, is here only 
sjih.irdinati* ; and the empire of (.'hina has no weight at 
all. In the lowlands, on the hanks of the Giliou and Sir 
D.irva, politii-al p(twer is subject to continual changes and 
diNisi iiis, \\hicli put a limit to the extension of the* in- 
llueiice of tin* (.'hiiiese cmiiire, though it proji^ets like a 
\\ctl:^e Ix'twi'en Siberia on llu! north and India on the 
south. This territory ol the nomadic trilx's, uiih its agri- 
cultun.* di-persi'd in llu* fashion cif oases, is probably the 
•ounlr\ of the MaS'^agetie of the ancioiits, the Kliora^iiiia 
and iMawar-al Naliar of the Arabs, the /agatai of the Mon- 
g<»ls ill till* middli* ages, and contains at presi.*n1 llui states 
of Bokhara, or Usheki^tan, and Kliiwa, each of wlheh may 
coinprch(‘nd about lOU.ODO sfjuare miles; and hcsiilcs thcM*, 
man yix-lty sovereignties in the mountain regi.>ns, a- Kliokan, | 
BadaUshaii, Turki'^taii, Tashkend, ^c. All 1hi*sc eoiinlrics 
must he (Miiisidered as placed without tlu; political relations 
of eastern, us well as of western Asia, and cannot he enume- 
rated among the civili/ed kingdoms, wliii'h ha\e attained a 
fi\(‘d and determinate form of goNernmeiit. | 

^'he nations whose power is prevalent in wivstern A.sia 


on, wiiit'h inllucnce is still (‘onsiderahry I'ncroased by then* 
being placed between the doiuiniuns of I lie Ausuiaiis on the 
north, of the Turk.s on the west, and the Britisli in India 
on the south. 

Arabistan, the country of the Arabs, is of very littk 
weight in the political alfairs of Asia, anil has alwuy-s been 
so since the ue.struclion of the caliphat. Its inliabilonts 
are for the most part divided info wandering tribes, who- 
are mostly independent of one another, and therefore? 
cannot act in union and with effect. Some of them are 
subject to the Turkish empire, but the Arabs and Turks 
consider one another as personal enemies, and have fre- 
quent feuds. Though this country is \ery thinly pcoph*d,. 
its inhabitants may bo estimated at from ten to twidve 
millions, and it is divided into four considerable sove- 
reignties and a great number of smaller political ho- 
diijs, which however are often more or less dejieinlom 
either on an Arabian prince or a foreigner. The lour great 
soMjreigiities are formed by the religious political govern- 
ment of the Wahhabites, in the centre of the country, tl... 
Ncjd, which indeed seemed entirely destniyed in'lM.'i,. 
hut which again, as has already been the case more lhaic 
once, raises its lu*ad, and begins to exist us a .separate poli- 
tical body, though it is in some measure subject to the aeii\t 
pasha of Egypt. The most iM»wcrfiil nionarchs, he.si(U*.«.. 
them, arc the Imam of Yemen on the southern shmvs, and 
that of Muscat «»ii the south-east iM’ii corner, ^^hl^, no l^^v 
than the Sheritf of Mecca, and a groat number of peit\ 
Biuhiin princes, are always engaged in secret or open \v;n 
against the Turks, who claim them as their suhjeets. At 
the ])re.sciit moment it may be said that the power of tlio 
Turkisli einpiTor over Arabia is only iiuininal. 

Till! Turkish enqiire coustitulos the last of the three gn ;i< 
powers of western Asia ; hut its power in Eniopi.* Ikumuj 

I considerably declined, esp<*eially of late yi‘iirs, thi.s ha.s had. 

I a corresponding effect on its political relations in Asi-i ; 
and it can no longer be said that tliis enqiire extends over 
counlrics lying in the three great di\isiom>of the anlient 
world 

Not many soars ago, the surfa<*e of the Turkish empi 

was estimated at, ‘.M)u,in)l) square miles; hut sinci* th:it I 

its ])ossessions in Africa, wliii'li formed nearly a third ofthr 
whole, liavi* heeii lost ; Greece has heen scpiirjit d iVoni li - 
territory in Enrop«*, and even i)f the couMiric'’ beluiiij inu in 
A^iii to till' Turki^h empire, w hieh, (oi a -.ui lart* <,i 

()()() square miles, eonlain ahoul l\irl\ i* iiiilliniiN ( f n\. 
habit. lilts, a great pnoim-e, SM'ia, has Imcn \ i/1 led ep |.< 
lie* ],aslia (jf Kl'xijI. d'be oili.-r poiMiiees, /liM.lt d iiii.- 
jia?,hali<'S, are not in any inlimati* i*oiiiii*\inn w itli niu* uw 
other, iior e\(*n with tlie erntn.* ol* tin* i mpire, an*! a gir;,. 
luiinhi’i* of the inliabilsniiN nC ila* pa-lialir ni' ICi/v‘rnm, ' 
jirolects the iiorihern b.iuudar\ ni the empnv against Bi 
ha\e beou transplanted in oihrr enunlries. M:ni\ td' 
nations whieh inhahil the pro\ inees l\ ,,n tin* hnuml.m 
as the Turkmans, tlu' Kurds, the ( ’auca >1:110.. a..- --hll 

more dilUcull. to keeii in suhjeelion ihaii t!ie p;Jsll.l^ tin ni- 
seh es. 

ASIA, BOTANY OK. With rcferein*/* in the ehar nti‘rn! 
its \eg(‘lati:)ii, A->i;l max he conveiiieiit lx dixided uiln.sexcn 
rcLlions, luinielx, 1. tin* Siheriaii ; 2. tin* 'J'arlarian ; d. ihr 
Caslinieri.m ; 4. the Sxnaii; .j. llu* II im.ilax an : r;. ilu* 

linlian ; ami 7. the Malax an nr Kqniiinefial. Tli 


arc the l*ersians, the Arabs, and the Turks. IVr.sia, xx hieh c(*rtainlv no vt*i y pr»'cive limits hi't.xveen ihcsr, Ini 
oeciqiics the centre, would doubtless exercise a ilecirix i* lheli*.s'» they ma) he taken as representing .so man\ xxt‘ll- 
inili.tmcc, if it still formed one entire and iindividi'd cinpiiv ; marked features nf the Asiatic Klnra, ami as (‘\pri >‘.ing 
hut ioi* more than half a conlury this country has hren the mnsi important dillcrema* of climate whieh this divisimi. 
divided into two sovereignties, Eastern IVrsia, <»r Afghan- of llu' world exhihils. 

islan, and Western Persia, or Persia Proper, nearly ef|ii;d 1. Tin* SilwrinN region comprehends all the norlhi'iii ]i.irl.^ 
in extent, and each comjirehemling upxvards of 3(J0,(it)ii i of Asia lx ing between the Arct ie 04*(*an and Tart arv. iiiclud- 
.Nquari! miles. But their population is still more unrijual : | ing lvaml<*,hatka on the east and l.jo whole range of tlic: 
Western Persia contains about nine millions oi‘ iiiliahitaiils. i t.'aucasian and Ural Miiuntains Jiu the west, thus firming a. 
hut. Afghanifltuu probably does not c.xceed seven. Thi* ! broad belt passing over the whole c.unlinent, and limitcil uui 
])olitical power of the hitter is besides dimini>lii‘d by its the s«uitli by the oUth parallel of latitude. In its general: 
wir.lliern portion, called Beluchifctaii, which coinpreliends features this region is essentially European on the wc.sVamli 

h:df of its surface, and perhaps one third ot* its population, similar to the wi st coast of America on the ejis\. Its 
hiMiig phmcil under the sway ol’ its own soverciLin. and .*-1111 nortliorn ])ort ion experiences in many places extreitud y rigor- 
fiirlher by haxing h»st iieuih entirely some 6f it.s proxim es, ou.> xvinters and short humniors, and tlie earth is pi‘rpetnall> 
as Herat on the west, and Caiilimcre on the cast, which at Im/cn below the vegetable mould that overlies the surfm **. 
present .ire united to it by very slender bonds. Both conn- In the neighbourhood of Eneseisk or Yenesei.A this is purti- 
trii s however, Persia Proper and Afiihaiii.stan, inesorve the culaily remarkable. In that p.irt of Asia the <*old is so im re- 
importance ^vhich is secured to them hj their gcogruphii al rlibly intcn.-e, that, according to Gmclin, 7*2 ’ heloxx zero oi 
sitnalioii, as being the ctuintricM through which tliecommci*- Fahrenheit is not very unnsual, and it has been knoxxn as 
cial inlercouist; between easUrii and we.slern Asia i.s ciinied low as 12U below' zero ^ birds and animals, as well as iiian^. 
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perish honeath this dreadful tcmitoraturc, their very blood 
boinj; frozen in their veins. 

In a fAiimlry whero ibis of cold exists, vegetation 

must of necessity be of the liiost stunted desci^iption ; 
iiecorclingly \vo read of whole districts covered ^ith nothing 
Imt morasses of coarse msbes mixed with ^^minutive 
birches and arbutus, sineA. willows, and an bramble 

or two : cabbages will not bxi^ and corn is almost unknown 
i:i a growing state. In somewhat milde^ir distridls, where 
porpcUuil sunlight begins to be exebanged for the alter- 
nation of day and night and longer snmtnors, the country 
IS clothed with immense forests of birches, larches, and 
pines, among which the Cembm pine is a noble ohj^, 
ivcfjuently attaining tbo height of 120 feet; to these arc 
added Tartarian maples, balsams, poplars, and wild cher- 
ries, along with many species erf Caragancu which is a 
genus charactorislic f»r Siberia. Great numbers of gen- 
tians. csj)cciiil!y (J. algnla^ with its blue and while blos- 
soms, large patches of the yellow c/mjsan- 

f hit If I ^ aiifl the rich pui^le Rhododendron danriaan, 
witii *|nanrities of dwarf almonds and a great variety of 
ollujr pretty llowers, (111 the meadows and open parts of the 
<*ountry. Lilies of dilForent kinds arc met with in abundance 
in the eastern parts of the Siberian region, and their bulbs 
arc? used in Kiunlchatka for food: in many places arc also 
1‘nuid rhubarbs, especially that sortcnlTcd Rheum undulatum^ 
but not the ollicinal species, the station of which is probably 
in the Tartarian region. Among the strong points of rcsem- 
blaiwe between Ibis portion of iho Asiatic Flvra and that of 
the opposite coast of America may be mentioned the abun- 
dance of cinquefoils {.PotentUla) found in both, one of which, 
Pnteftfdla peetinata, appears to be eommdh to both countries ; 
Pt dintluns resupiuatu, a very remarkable species, is also 
met with in both. Corn is cultivated successfully only in 
the southern iHirts of the Siberian region. In the eastcu'ii 
p.irl, aceorrling to Malte Urun, grain has not been foutid to 
v'pen eitlu'i* at Oodskoi, whiclj is under- Ti.V’, or in Kani- 
tf’lr.itka at biit'tlie south-west parts possess remarkable 
Ibriiliiy. On tlu' north of Kolyban, barley gives a return of 
twelve and oats of twenty fold. Wheat is, however, raised 
uiili dillii'iilly, and in its room the inhabitants sow ditrerent 
Lin ls el* biiek-whoat h*om which a had kind 

• r biv'id is prepared, as in China arid some parts of lami- 
h'li'dv. 

II. Tlie Tartarie region, as it is next the Siberian, 
••lit re>ern bit's it in most rcs])Gct.s ; and it may even be 
dv’.ii>tcil wlietbi'r it nught to be botiinieally distinguished, 

I 'pecially as ven little is known of the exact nature of 
;iii\ put of Flora, except that of Ivunawur. It may, 
b iwi vi'r, b;' <-barie'terized as lu'ing c'ssentially Siberian in 
its iitMnna. but distinct in the majority of its species ; and 
so uiodiliud b) the e.\trem<! cold and dr\ness of the climate, 
ill r in-eqiienee of tbc‘ gn'at elevation of the country, that 
nio^t III the Siberian spt'cies, which arc formed to breathe 
a inore liuinid air, can >e:irroly exist in it. CJiit oil* from 
the plains of India b\ tlu* lofty pinnacles of the Himalayan 
it lias no gradiail conin\unifation with a tropical Flf*ra 
in any of its ])ro\inces, hut retains to its nnj>t southern 
liinils its own peculiar asjreet. Of the few species which 
boianisis ha\e seen fr«»m the most soulheru part of this 
leLMoii, -eai’ccly any are ni<*t with in Sihovia, What is 
called by Iravidlers Tartaric Furze, has Ix'on ascertained by 
Mr. lvo\le to consi^'l of prickly species of Astra- 

:in-l : ainl the goosebonios, and currants, 

and V. ilb»ws. and rhubarb, are all of kinds unknown to 
the norlb of Asia, starved and slunle4l by the miserable 
' linnite, 

I'lic passes to the norllicrn face of the range of htupendous 
mountains which divide llic Himalayan region from that 
i'W the west, am descrilM'd by Tliirncs as almost destitute 
of vegetation : hut tin? assafne.lLda plants grow there in 
gri'c.t luxuriance, and form the principal pasture of the 
Hocks wlilch browse on thorn. An uni boll iferous plant, 
c dh'd Priingoa, is also found a valuable winter food for 
she p. 

To some places of this Trans -flimalav an region the ari- 
hc\ n| tb'^ atinosphore is so great, that things neither rot 
nor di'coinpose, l>ut fall to dust in course of lime : the hurfacc 
of th<* ^ )il is parched up and actually baked white by the 
scorching inllmMico of the siin‘s rays, so that the face of the 
hills is actually dead. On the elevated table-land of 'fartary 
the mount anis am from lft,000 lo 10,000 feet above the sea, 
and rise from the water's edge without forestst or even a bush. 


clothed with a withered and russet vegetation, and hare of 
snow. (Hoyle.) In other places, however, many ti:ce.s are 
met with, among which are Tartarit* specie.s of a»h, hg/vl, 
cypress, oaks, poplars, birches, pavias, &c. Tho Ncoza 
pine {Pinm Gerardiana), the secd.s of which ore ealuhlo, 
like those of the stone pine in Kurope; the Indian cedur 
{Abies Deodard)^ Abies Webtnanay and a few other trees, 
with a northern aspect, straggle on llu^ mountains h-orn 
the Indian side, and give an air of grundeiir to wxine parts 
of this otherwise desolate region. Sumo plucoam (he low- 
lands, such as Balk, where the climate is less piiit);, produce 
fruit of great excellence, and resemble the Fluru of the 
Cashmeriafi region. In Kunawur, barley, buckwheat, and 
turnips, were seen by the Messrs. Gerard at i:5,f>uo led; 
and u little lower the ground was covered with thyme, .«age, 
and many other aromatic plants. At 17,000 feet Turtarian 
furze still grows. 

III. In the northt'rn districts of Persia, and in lliosc pro 

vincos wliicli stand between the Indian territory and that 
kingdom, nature still refuses to assume the Inipical fealurcs 
which, as will presently he seen, characterize Asia soutli 
of the Himalaya and east of the Indus. In many rcs])ccts 
the vogctiilion of this, which may he called the < \h\hnirrian 
region, is so like that of Kurope, that, according to a French 
IravelkT in Cashmere, one would fancy oiu'selfon a moun- 
tain in Auvergne, rather than in an A.-iati(* proviimc bor- 
flering upon India. This arises from tin; rosenibbmee that 
exists between tlie <*lima1(^ of many parts of Per. ia and that, 
of Kurope, which is mainly due to the higli le\'.‘l of Tran. 
Sharp w’inters anrl fme warm sunimers nourish raei’s nf 
trees and llowers far more luxuriant and deheale lliaii 
can appear in the long-prut meted rold, and ^bort simi- 
mers of Siberia, or the dry and incloinenl sleppe.s ofTar- 
fary. It is hrn^ that i)lants \vhi<*h deliejil in In ight light 
and high siiiunior heat, w itli a moist atmosplu're, in their 
grnwdng season, but wbi<*b reejniro a l-'iig ami rest 

in winter, are met wiilj in perft'ciion : in a word, it is a cli- 
mate which would suit lro[)ical plains if it v. < lo iml for the 
]ieriodical cold. Rice?, oranges, and ^■li\ c ponieLiraiuitos, 
alniond.s, and fig trees, reuiiml tlu! trii\elh-r of It.dv, while 
grajios, mulberries, and llie ordinary Kiiropi an fruit tn’cs 
cast a iiortliern aspect ovi*r Use setou ry. All tbis):;s that 
rcfjuire much heat and light lo an*i\e at pi rfction, siu h as 
tlie fragrant prin»-iple of tobmeo, llu’ n-n/oiie jiiii e (lie 
npium-])nppy, anil Ibo tears of Iht* maiina-asli, are j»rndiirrd 
in the (.'asbmerian region in tlu’ gsc'atest e\n lleiua-. I n some 
places the a])pearjince of .'i few herbs of tropical fdnus indi- 
cates an approai'h to the vee,e1a1ion of India: m;o1i as the 
salep plant, which Is-longs lo a trenus oihoiv, i:«e confined 
to the tropical parts ol Asia : cottim ; and lie*o and ihoro the 
sugar-cane; but there is no trace of the un'at features of ii 
nioio y()utlu*rn vegLtati<in. In Casbniere the nio.-^t in 
terc'sting part of the flora is collected. In this ]'ro\iiice 
flouri^^h many of the fruits now ciilliNated in .Kurope;; apri- 
cots, peaches, plums, c-herries, apples, pisii.s, :nid grapt's, all 
in the gn’atest ])rofiision, suppl\ the markel.s. 'j’ln; walnut, 
wdih'h liero is wild, is cultivated exiensixel) for tin* soke of 
the oil wliicli is prt'ssed from its .seeds, and used bolli in 
eookery, for burning, and instead of linseed oil for painters’ 
Work. ‘ The vine scales the summit of tin* piqdar, and is 
never ri'slrained by pruning, though, compared with it, those 
of Kurope, cither on the trellis or the w all, ^-ink into in.sig- 
nificance.’ In the forests are found oriental planes and hoi’Me- 
chestnut tree's {Ptirias) truly wdid ; in the fiehls grow' most 
of our Ktiropcan kinds (»f corn along with rice; and in the 
gardens the ordinary culinary \egetahlcs of Europe. The 
Singliara nut (fntpa) forms an objec t of general enltivation 
in the lakes which surround the city of Cashmere; one lake 
alone is slated by Moorcro(’t lo jiroduce from 90,000 to 1 ‘28,000 
ass loads of this nut, and about :n).()U0 ])t't'ple an? almost 
wholly supported by it for ITvt; months out of twelve. No- 
thing perhaps is more remarkable in Cashmero than its 
(loating- gardi'iis, formed from the entangled stems of vatcr- 
lilie.s covered with earth, and planted with melons and 
cucumbers, whicl^tlnis IrcaliMl, arrive at the highest state of 
pi.’rfeclioii, and artt produei d in great numbers. 

The prangoa, -already mentioned, a kind of umbelliferous 
plant, is collected in some parts for the sake of the leaves, 
wliich, wdien dried, furnish a fodder much esteemed for 
sheep ; and finally, the salfron emeus, which arrives at a 
great size, is extensively cultivated, and is u source of consi- 
derable revenue. 

IV. Dovotailing, as it were, with what tve have called tlio 
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Cjisbmovian reffion, passing even through southern Persia 
into northern liulia, and finding its easUMii linuts in the 
Giviit Indian Desort, of which Delhi inuy \n* considered as the 
extreme -point, is a botanical region that rLM|nires to be dis- 
tinguished, and t*i which the name of Sj/nuji may be con- 
veniently given, from its commencing with Syria on the west. 
It also comprehends the greater part of Turkey in Asia, and 
the north of Arabia. It might almost be (uillorl a Southern 
Tartarian region, for its peculiar appearance is cause<l by 
aridity and heat, as that of the real Tartarian region is caused 
by aridity and cold. At its western extremity the Syrian 
region resembles the north of Africa and the south ot 
Europe in many of its plants ; on the east it is occupied by 
•pecies having a certain degree of relation to the others, but 
mure Indian in their character; for instance, it appears 
from Mr. Royh*'s list, that near Delhi sucli plants us species 
of fiacourtia, clytraria, cocculus, and lepidoguthis, which 
con.sist principally of Indian species, are intermixed with 
fagonias, grnwias, capers, earners -thorn seruas and 

scrubby heliotropes, which are truly Syrian. Desolation is 
the cliaraetcristic of a very large part of this region; desti- 
tute of water, and se-urchud by a fervid sun, it is physically 
impossible for the vegetation to (amsisi of any but stunted 
shrubs or starved and witbcriiig herbs. The trees are lew 
and thorn), and scantily clothed with foliage; the very 
herbs are s])iny from want of powtn* to devclope the soft 
green pari ncbyma of the leaf ladwcen their rigid veins; 
and they an* shaggy with long hairs, which nature gives 
them as a let ble means ofsiudving up the scanty nioLsture of 
tlie atmospUere. If among this barren region oases are found 
shaded witli date trees and mountains rich with verdure, they 
only f 'rm a sad contrast with the dreariness of tlie scene 
beyoml them, and by no means diminish the truth of tin' 
picflin' we have drawn. Siiide may be considcivd the most 
soMlb-easti-rii point of the Syrian region ; liere tlie vege- 
tal '.iii of iineiiltiv;ited tracts is dcsc^il)(^d as of a nii^crable 
ib*.-.ciiplit)n. (h*eat (jiniiUities of a sort of tamarisk, in- 
termixed with thorny acacias, a deTormod euplmrbia, 
the dowers of w bieb an* still more uninviting than its 
bloated b'alless .“^tein , neem trees and ])eepuls 

(7//V/S rr/i*riusa)f comtiliUe the principal featuros of the 
M'eni rv. 

\'. Krem coisnlrie" like the^.e we turn to tne rich and 
varied -i les of that :-Uipendons monntain-ridge which, under 
the of the Kimalavc., forms an etiwiial harrier he* 

tween 'rarl.iry ainl Hindustan. Of this fiia* ri pjoli, which 
may hem e Ik* <*alled the an invaUnil»l(' account 

is gi\en h\ Air. Ko)h' in his Jlf us! rations nf (hr KataUij rf 
ihi‘ iliinauajati. .1*0//;//. v, to wliieli we arts indebli’d for the 
prim-ipal p ut cif our data regarding the \egeliition <»f India. 
In eoiiM .pienee (»f the rich and humid ])l:iins that lie at its 
feel, and ils ‘'real eh vaUon, it is characlerized by an inter 
lin.xliin' of titjpical and temperate plants, the former of 
wliiidi ascend tint sides of the hills till they lose lbt‘mselvi!s 
among the hitler, wliii b in their turn give way, as the sin)W 
is approacluMl, to truly Alt»ini; vogotali«m. In the Himalayan 
region mil) al.M) be coinpreheiideu the whole of the north of 
t-hina and ,Iiipan and lht*high<w ranges of llie Ncilgherry, 

stixnig is the rivsemhlaiiee belween Ihi* plants nf these 
countries and the north of India in their leading features. 
As the Himalayas are asce ruled from the plains, the pint*- 
apph* is found no hniger to flourish; mangoes and ciisfard- 
ai»i»les suller from eohl ; the plantain is only able to exist 
in conseipience of the numerous c«>verings formed by tire 
sheaths of its leaves. Tlie tre(?s arc nearly the same as 
those of the jilams of Upper India, ‘ consisting almost en- 
tirely of dicotyledonous sjiecies,which lose their lea\es ill the 
cold weather as cornpUdcly as trees in more northern cli- 
mates.’ Two spceie.s oi‘ phtr7)i.}\ or date, form the only palms 
that are mot with ; and ham boos become fc'v ami weak. 
IJiit within tlie Himalayas, at elevations of feet and 

more, arc valleys \vhir*h,"‘ being w ithin the inllinmce of the 
tropi<*al rains, have a peeuliarity of atmospherical phenomena 
which favours the existence of a series of forms not otherwise 
to he exj)ecte(l in a climate of which the, nii^an temperature 
is so low.’ Here accordingly are found oranges in a wild 
state, arborescent plants related to the cashew-nut, cassias, 
bauhinias, and gigantic eotloivtrees, groat forests of saul 
trees {Shnrea roimsfu), and shrubby euphorbias; among 
winch arc found abundance of scitaminerms plants and many 
epiphytal orchidea*. (.’am*- palms (^ralauius) reach these 
valleys, but ascend no higher ; and arc met by a pine (Piuus 
lan^ifotia^, which dcsceiuis from the mountains till it loses 


itself amidst tropical foms and a few stragfiling elms, wil- 
lows, roses, violets, and other European -looking plants, 
Mr. Bovle mentione 4000 ot 5000 feet as the average height 
at which tropical trees entirely disappear. 

It is in the mid region of the Himalayas, * between 5000 
and 9000 fbet^ elevation,* that iU most lovely 4batu res are 
to bo see\i. Here in many places occur in the rainy season 
a few lingering tropical horlm, which are protecte<l from the 
cohl in winter by the earth in which they grow ; several 
scitaininoflB, begonias, osbeekias, and justicias, are Ibuiid 
among quuQtitie.s of balsams ; while the trees are oaks, syc;i- 
cnotss, elms, Itorubeam, and pine -trees, uml the shrubs ber- 
berries, rose.H, and honeysucklos, oil of Indian species hut Ku- 
ropoaii forms: in this favoured spot are also found numerous 
saxifrages, erowfoots, gerdniums, and violets, witli gentian.'., 
primroses, and labiate pluiUs. It is tiiis belt that is inha 
bited by .the scarlet rhododendron, and on its lower edge by 
those wild camellias and toa-tliko plants whicli remhu' if pro- 
bable that the toa-plaul itself with all its com more iul we.iUh 
might be transferred from China to llie British cloininions 
in India. At 9000 feet elevation is found the <*ijhous //os- 
coea alpiuaoi Mr. Roylo, whidh is a most rcmiirkiihle instance 
of an Alpine species of a tribe almost every other species of 
which is tropical. 

The third and upper Indt only erases with vt^getation, 
which on the Hinialavas is protracted to an elo\ at i(»u on 
known in any other ]nirt of the globe. As we .ec«Mid 
from the .second bolt, trees of rlHMlcwb'iwlni.i and <^.7c/iwv 
tauata are first passed through. T<i them ‘-ncct*i*tl ]iine'; and 
fu’s of various kinds ; of which the rii<»st rciuin Uable .sgecie-; 
are Vinux rrceisfu and Abirx l\ rttiuitua, t'i'afiura, : » .1 Ma- 
rinda, uhich exi.st in ii sph*ndid stale at I Ijum) aiel 1 I, '.no 
feet of elevation: oaks in groat variel), vews, ! n.-bi- , 
sycamores, and ]) 0 ))larb, together uitli iff at . ■ 

?nifrffu?Uf roM's, viburnums, luul lioiie) Miei.b > ::it: r im h 

folbjw patches of smav, with the Himabn.an ii.iiidi r;. 

curious eireumslancc), h*velh d with list* gp-und. 'I’o tb.ese 
succeed for(*.sls of (w*//c/v7/v sfouri'arju/nfht : .md iinnlly 
the limits of vegetation are marked h) a lew stin '.i d yt‘v s 
and .junipers, with primroses ‘ presMiig up in they. arm»r 
situations, dwarf species oi' Ptivdodrudyi or .htdri'nmfn ■ 
iuiata (the heather of Mr. Frazer), and J na/ffirttt.f. {{ 

is curious to find on these mountains some plant'^. ilic n, 1 
conformation of which is lirst (.‘hiiiche and liusi .\im i«* i.* ; 

I instances of whicli occur in the genera 7'/7»7//7/\. 

( \tuirftiaf \ind many otli<*rs, wliiidi are (.'Uine'ise, luul in 7Vy - 
(isti'uin, whi<*h is completel) Anirru an. 
j yiie agriculture of tin.-. ri*giou is as singular as ibe utlu'r 
j parts of the vegetation : wlicat is sometimes cot af tlie lop 
of cl ruountain, and ru'o at its loot. M.ii/e, niiib l, .>nd 
I many small grains eiUisiitiite ‘tb.e ram ernp : e;ip-n iaos, 
j turmeric, and ginger, are grown as high .is ‘leno li ct ; i-..ii(Hi 
(succeeds even in Ivumaon : wlu'at is cuhisated bigli as 
I 10,000 feet, and i‘ven l-,i,000 feet ac«*opliMg itj ('.ipiain 
Wehh. 

Not wilhstaiuling the ditferonco in the .ispeet lO' the <-*)iin 
tries and the want of the mount. nns that con^titnti* tin* i n*.*'! 
features lyf 4-hc Himalayas, the pUiiils of lli.* norlli ol ( bma 
and Japan are undoubtedly of a natun* suilicii iitly similar 
to he included in the JlimaJaian n gioii : and if 
also to compndiend fh'* inonntain ot .lava and •*ib< r 

Malayan islands, we >]iould prohahly be corrc*et. pie- 
«c‘nl, however, the data rogiirdiii!: these p]a<es are iicj? siif- 
fic-ienlly exaet to enable us to hcpurale them Irom the Ma- 
liiy.'in iHigiun in wdiieh they are found, 

\'I. Ill the IndiuH region shoi.hl he eom prehended all Ihost* 
eoiintries whieh, like Hindoslan, are capahh? of hearing 
eojfcc, indigo, sugar- eaues, palms, and other oidinary pro- 
tluels of li tropical district, wiliumt excessive humidity ex 
istiug at all i>eriods of the year. In this \icw it would in- 
clude Arabia Felix, Burma, Siam, L'<ichiii ( hina, and the 
eoiitineulal lamU eoiiimeted with theso countries. What is 
railed jungle is met with in most ]»avls of this region. In 
the words o4' Mr. Ro)le, ‘ tracts t>f this kind re U)\v, and be- 
ing inundated during the rainy s(*ason, as well asbv the hill- 
streams frequently ovevllowing lh<*ir hanks, are geiu*rally in 
a moist st;ite> and have heiiee been called IheTuvrai ormoiNt 
land. The powerful rays of a nearly vertical suu heating 
upon this, and a ilenst* mass of vegedaticai where there is 
little eifculalion of air, produce a he.ited and tiH>i>t at- 
mosphere highly favourable to the product ion of ti “pi< al 
plants.* From the southern and eastern parts t*f this 
tract} or the confines of ISilhet and (JhiUagong, lh>. \Uw 
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bur-gh anti Wallich obtained Ihoic splendid spcfcitnens of 
tw- ferns.* 

In tlicso ilamp and swampv fbrests eternal pcstUonco 
reigns ; so that tlie native wooci-cuttcra are eften unable to 
remain in them more than a few daj's ut a time, fevera. and 
bowel conmUiints univeri&ally attaekin^ them after a short 
exposnro to their baneful influenco. It is here, however, 
that some of the most romafdtahlc and vMuable of the vepre- 
tabic productions of eontinental In^te arc to be met with : 
it is hero that are fimnd the sapau trees, so important for 
their extremo hardness, teak, and many of tlue finest of 
the Indian timber \rees; and amidst the vapours arising 
from the beds of ♦Jiis mountain-terrents which often tear a 
way for ihemseV'vcs through the forests, abounfl numerous 
species of fe>ins, togetlier with those singular plants called 
by botanists Orchideous epiphytes^ which cling by their aerial 
roots to t\io branches of trees, and astonish the traveller by 
their ^irilliant colours and grotesque forms. 

1\l the cleared ground, where the soil is exposed to tlie 
rays of the sun and the earth is dried by a free ventilation, 
))ahiis and evergreen trees of remarkable kinds are met with. 
Mangoes are planted round the villages. Palmyra-trees (/^o- 
rassuft flabellijhrmis) are in many places extremely common ; 
c<»ct>a-nut8 and Gomuto palms (Arenf[a snccharifera) are of 
frequent occurrence ; a coarse grass overruns tlie plains, ex- 
cept in the cultivated spots, which are occupied by rice, sesa- 
•mimi, chiton, hemp, sugar-canes, yams, indigo, maize, the 
•betel and other |K*ppers. In place of epiphytal nrcJiidere 
the branches of trees are occupied with parasitical loranlhi^ 
which, absorbing their food from the inside of the trees that 
bear thevn<, arc able to set at defiance tho dry atmosphere 
with which at ojie season of the year they are surrounded. 
l*o‘hsc<^o arrrives in some places, as on the coast of Morta- 
v>jin, ol such cxcolleiuJc as to rival that of Shiraz, and to 
freiiiler it a subject of surprise that it should not have been 
an article of export. Add to these areca palms, plautaiiis, 
••ui'l bananas, jacks {Artocarjms guavas, and 

jaro*rosaile trees, and a tolerable notion will he had of the 
ortlinary appearance of the true Indian region. The flora of 
■*his c(»nntry is, however, so vast, that no general description 
nil uive an idea of its richness and variety. 

Auuuig the most reuuirkahle features in the Flora of In- 
ili i is the IJaiiyan trui5(F/c^/s Indica), the hranehes of which 
eiijst roots which descend to the earth, where they fix 
ti riemselves, and become in time large trunks. When a han- 
Miii tree lM*eoines old, and acquires a great numher of sucli 
ininks, *jne individual will have tlie aiipearaneo of a grove. 
M:i 2 iy cases are cited of trees of this sort arri\ing pt a 
Vredmitms size; the following, mentioned in tlie .lournal of 
Asiatic Society as growing in tho territory of Mysore, 
Mill give a good notion of the surprising magnitude they 
sninot lines attain. ‘ The centre tree is about fifty or 
siNty feel in height, and its branches cover an area of 
seventy' six yards in one direetiou and eighty-eight in the 
ollu*r, while the drops lunv dependent from, or rather sup- 
]>orling, it-s gigantic branches, amount in number to one 
bumlred and Iwciity-oiio.of which some are of enormous size. 
Tlie plmx' exhibits on all sides vast hramdies broken off, 
which havt» been evidently once connected with thirty trees, 
now disunited from the centre stock ; hut the original con- 
ne.xioii can still be sullieiently traced to render unncr cssary 
till! testimony of the villagers, who state that they and their 
fathers have been in the habit of disuniting these trees by 
st‘paratiiig the intermedmto ])arts for the cmist ruction of 
solid cart-wheels, for Avliich, from their si/e, they are well 
suited. On measuring the transverse diameters of the 
wliohi area, tlu*) are found to contain more Ilian 100 yards 
ea<-li way - tliis single tree thus affording a circle of foliage 
;iiid shade exceeding <100 English yards in circumference.’ 

Ce\lon may he referred to the Indian region, riotwilh- 
staiidiiig it... i.isular position. It prodiice.s cinnamon forests, 
nutUK'gs, and coffee ; satiuwood and ebony trees arc found 
III ahundanco in the jungle about Trincomaleo ; while the 
of the isliiiid abound generally in other kinds of 
timber valuable for luiMil and oilier purposes, A kind 
c.vUi-d Wallaporlc is spoken of by Mr. Brooke as girthing 
from twi.'iily -eight to thirty-two feid. 

V 1 1 . 'flic se\ eiith and last region of the Asiatic Flora is that 
which we wmihl call the I'.qninnrtial or MaJatptn, Spread 
ovm* Inlands lying under the line — their centres usually oca*u- 
])ied by iiuniiilains, and their c-oasts washed by the waters of 
a vast octMii — the feature^ of this Fkira are essentially diller- 
1 ut from those of the continent of India. Tho atniospheri? 


is m a state of perpMual humidity, acted upon by a vertical 
sun ; the land is liitlo cleared, and allows but slender oppor- 
tunity for the sun and wind to dry it. Many ofdhe islands 
are little better than a muss of‘ jungle, or at all events those 
dense and pestilential woods occu))y a considerable portion 
of the snrfucc. Many of the islands are intrenched witli 
rank after rank of the living palisailocs of tho niaugrov(\ 
rooting into the mud, and surrounding the taller stems 
of tho Nipa palm, Barringtonias, and thickets of swurd. 
leaved vaquois trees. Tliese woods are so dense that tho 
sun never penetrates them ; .so entangled with climhers, 
coarse gimsses* bamboos, and cane-palms, that no luiiuan 
being can penetrate them without a company of plouccrv: 
and so damp that the parasites actually struggle witli tho 
leaves of the trees on which they grow for mastery over 
the branches ; spice-trees, nutmegs, and cinnamon, cam- 
phor-trees {Uipterocar 2 me)f and tree-ferns, here find tlu ir 
home : and in the depths of their iwe-sscs are somctinivs 
noiirislied tho fungus-likc form of the huge Ballle.>ia 
tlower. On the mountains are many species of oak, daiiiiiv.u* 
pines, rhododendrons, and magnolias ; and at the siimnuN 
are found crowsfoot, valerians, bilberries, berberries, hruiii- 
blos, honeysuckles, gentians, and other well-known Euro- 
pean forms. ^ 

The cleared ground of these countries is ocimpicd with a 
great variety of fruit trees common to the rest of India, 
along with tho iiiangostecn, durian, and ramhutan, niauy- 
headed pines, jacks, and shaddocks, which attain their 
highest perfection hero only. Even in (he smaller islaiwls 
the vegetation is of a similar kind. All the Maldivc>» i«l‘ 
any extent are riclily clothed with wood, chielly ]>alins: 
among which the cocoa-nut is of sueli import aiici\ that it 
iloubtful whether some of the Malayan i.’^lands would be Im- 
hitahle without it, from their want of water; tho iiihahifinils 
give its milk to their cattle, and never use any other hevo' 
rage themselves. 

(See Journal nj[;:4he Royal Geographical i^oricly of Lon- 
don ; Journal of the Asiatic Society of tb*ngat ; Ko\le’s 
Illustrations of the Rofany of the Himalaya Mnuntainsi ; 
Mall<» Brun's Geograjiby ; Gmeliif s Flora Sihirica ; Wal 
lich's Plant fc Asiaticfc Rariftres ; Jleinwardt iiher den ( 'ha- 
raliter der Fege/ution auf den Inset u des Indtsdtvu Ar 
rhlprls^ 

ASIA, ZOOLOGY OF. Considered in relation to its 
I extent, the continent of Asia and its islamls contain a greater 
numhiu* and Nariety of animals than any other ipiur- 
tcr of the globe. Tliis, indeed, might reasonably he ex- 
pj-cted, from the diversity of soil and eliiiiate, the alter- 
nations of heat and cold, of drought and moisture, oriiimin' 
I tain and lowdaiid, of luxuriant forest and bare plains. Ncu* 
is it only in the numher and variety of its zoulogii*al pro- 
ductions that Asia claims our particular attciitieii. Their 
intrinsic value in the <*cononiy of liuniaii society, tho pro- 
minent part which they played in tlu? early ci\ilizati(>ii 
of mankind, and the universal iuiportance which still al- 
Uudies to the cultivation of domestic animals among the 
most civilised and refined, as well as among inirely pasttual 
nations, make the consideration of Asiatic zoology an object 
of interest not less to the historian, the anlitfuury, and the 
general in(|iiirer, than to tho zoologist. In fact, the great 
majority of tho domestic anirrm s whidi enabled man to till 
the earth, to e.xtend his power, and to transport liis com 
inoditics to distant regions, whicii first gave to ehilized 
niaij that mastery over the production.s of nature* lli.it, 
perhaps more than all his other iiliributes, distingiiiNlics 
him from the savage, ami which still continue to furnish 
him with food and raimont, are of Asiatic origin: the 
camel, the horse, the ass, the ox, the dog, are all of ea.sl- 
erii derivation; and it is there alone that wv iimst 
look for the original types of these useful animals. Na- 
turali.sts have wasted niu(di time in endeavouring to dis- 
cover the wild sources fi\mi which some <if our most com- 
mon and useful domestic aiiimals wore derived ; had they 
looked for the origin of the dog, the cut, tho sheep, and the 
goat in tho.so regions which witno.ssed the first dawm of 
human civilization, and in which these valuablo servants 
were first brought under the dominion of man, llu-dr re- 
searclK?s would probably have been attonded with givatc?r 
.succ(?ss ; for it is but tiutural to sup])ose that the wild spe- 
cies, if they still exist in a state of nature, arc to he found in 
the districts where they were* first reclaimed. 

The numbers, and relative dihlributioii of Asiatic mam- 
mals, are cxi»resscd in the following table i -- 
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Whole No. 

Wliole No. 

No. of spe- 
cies |k!k:u- 

Nu. of SpO< 
eiet com- 
moo to 
Asia and 

otkoowii 

of Asiatic 

llnr to 

othi*r Con- 

•peoifff. 

■pectes. 

Asia. 

iineiiti 

I. Quadrttmana 

. 186 

45 

39 

6 

11. Cheiroptera 

. 192 

46 

41 

5 

111. (varnivora . 

. 320 

112 

60 

52 

iV. MaraapUlia 

. 67 

6 

3 

3 

V. Roddiilia . 

. 295 

ill 

75 

36 

VI. Edeiltiala • 

. 23 

2 

2 


VII. Pochydarmata 

. 30 

11 

8 

*3 

Vlll. Ruminantia 

. 157 

64 

46 * 

18 

IX. Cetacea, 

. 76 

^25 

14 

11 


1— .■ 

■ 1 ■■■■■ 

^ ■■■ 

— — ■ 

Total . • 

1346 

422 

288 

134 


Thus it will he observed, that of 1340 known quadrupeds, 
422, or very nearly one-third of the whole nuiulier, inhabit 
some part of Asia or its dependent islands ; but of these it 
will be further remarked, that 288 only, or about two -thirds 
of the whole, are peculiar to that continent, the romaininjir 
134 extending into the neighbouring continents of Europe 
and America. Indeed it may be. generally observed, that 
the zoological productions of the northern parts of these 
three continents respectively, if not absolutely identical, are 
at least extremely similar, even in their most minute fea- 
tures; northern Asia, in particular, from its relative posi- 
tion, as situated between and connecting the other two, 
partakes cciually of the productions of both ; and it is pro- 
bably to this circumstance, more tlian any other, that we 
ought to attribute the comparatively small number of its 
entire mammal inhabitants which are peculiar to this con- 
tinent, when compared with thoso peculiar to Africa or Arne- 
rioav ' Africa, for instance, contains 300 quadrupeds ; yet 
out of these 50 only arc found beyond the l>oundarios of 
that continent; America, again, out of no fewer than 537 
species, has only 37 common to other regions, whilst, as 
already observed, Asia, out of 422 s|ieeies, has no fewer 
than 134 equally common to Europe, Africa, and America. 
It will be likewise observed, from the foregoing tabic, that 
the Edentata and Marsupialia are the two orders of mam- 
mals in which Asia is most deficient, and that it is most 
rich in the number of its Ruminantia, compared with the 
whole number of known species. This is precisely the 
reverse of what we have already observed regarding tlie 
zoological productions (»f America, nor is the circumstance 
without importaTice to theses who study the progress of 
society and the dcvclopcmcnt of civilization in those two 
continents. 

Tlio elephant, though never bred in a tame state, ought 
to be considered at the head of the domestic animals of 
Asia. The inhabitants of India appear to have known and 
practised, when Alexander s army entered the country, the 
very same modes of capturing and training the clcpliant 
which are employed at the present day. Their antient 
writings mention this animal as a domestic servant, and 
ho is constantly represented in the same character upon 
their public monuments. Alexander tho Great, during 
his expedition into the north-west parts of India, found tho 
armies of the native princes attended by their war elephants, 
just as the European invaders of tho same country have 
done in later times; and from that period tho clejiliant 
appears to have been constantly employed by tho successors 
of Alexander in western Asia, and also by the Carlliagi- 
nians, and Pyrrhus, tho king of Epirus, who fought against 
the Romans in Italy. Imtnense troops of wild elephants 
are still found in the northern parts of India, in tlie Ma- 
layan peninsula, in Ceylon, and probably in all the largo 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. Those which are em- 
ployed in tho East India Company's service, and which 
rarely exceed seven feet and a half average height, arc 
obtained in the upper provinces, principally from the vicinity 
of tho great saul forest, which skirts the lower ridges of the 
Himalayan chain for some hundred miles, and in which 
these animals are particularly abundant. 

llio common domestic animals of Asia present more varie- 
ties of species, and attain to greater individual perfection of 
form, than those of any other quarter of the globe. The horse, 
the ass, the camel, and probably most other species, are ori- 
ginally natives of tho cential plains of this extensive conti- 
nent, and, though no longer found in a state of nature, are 
still proverbial for their symmetry and spirit. In Arabia, 
particularly, the horse is, of all other animals, tho object of 
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most especial care and value. No Arab, however poor la 
other respects, is without this noble anim^ which is at 
once his friend and companion, the sharer of hia Hches ot 
poverty,' and the partner of cdl his toils. SubmtiiS^ Oh 
the same food as his master, which, during their lon^ 
expeditions in the deserts, is often limited to a scanty 
supply of dried dates, temperate and enduring to a demo 
scarcely exceeded even by the camel or dromedary, lod^d 
ill the same hut, and caressed with the fondtieSs of a child, 
tlie Arabian horse is never subjected to the performanco of 
any mean drudgery or servile labour, and the record of bln 
pc^gree and kindred is. preserved with the greatest carer. 
This mode of treatment has a corresponding effect on the 
habits and character of the animal. In no other part of 
the world does the horse display so much gentleness, intel- 
ligence, and spirit as in Arabia ; the pupil and constant 
asaociato of man, he almost scOms to have caught a spark of 
human reason, readily comprehends and executes the orders 
of hi.s muster, and returns with delight and evident gratitude 
the attentions bestowed upon him. The nomadic and pas- 
toral nations, which have from time immemorial occupied 
the central plains of Asia, are universally an equestrian 
people ; they may be almost said to live on horseback, and 
indued it would be iinpossiblo for them to carry on tlie pre- 
datory expeditions for which they have been in all ages 
remarkable, or to traverse the steppes of Asia, without the 
aid of this noble aniiniil. Nor do these people employ the 
horse as a beast of burlhcii alone ; his ilesh supplies them 
with their favourite h)od, and the milk of the marc is the 
greatest dainty of a Tartar feast. Wild horses are said to 
exist in the interior of Tartary, where the inhabitants hunt 
them for the sake of their Hush ; but. the account in this 
instance, as in the similar report of the; existence of wild 
asses in the same localities, cannot be implicitly relied upon, 
as travellers imperfectly acquainted with zoologii’al dis- 
tinctions frcqucnlly give the names of familiar animals to 
others which rcbcniblu them in Ibrm and appearance, with- 
out attending very eloscly to their specific diflercnce. In 
the present instance, it is more than probahle that both the 
wild horse and wild ass of eastern travellers are to he re- 
ferred to the D/igge(ai, a species of intcniUMliato size and 
furiii, which inhuhiis the same regions, and has always 
retained its original freedom. 

The as.sos, like the horses, of Asia are of larger propor- 
tions and more geiUTtms sjiirit than tlIo.'^e which have bueu 
transported to other eoiin tries. That eentral Asia was (»ri- 
ginally the habitat of both these animals there cun be no 
doubt, not only because we find them then* dornosti<*iited 
at the earliest periods of which we have any record, but 
likewise because the Asiatics are, and, as far as we know, 
always have been, equestrian nations, wliilst, in the neigh- 
bouring continent of Africa, the species was probably intro- 
duced from Asia, though at what period is uncurtain, 'i'hu 
horse, indeed, was early known and used in Egypt, as we 
know from the monuments and from written history. Rut 
the negroes of interior Africa, and, generally speaking, 
the wh«ilu sontliern part of the continent, arc to this day 
destitute of either the horse or the ass. Nothing can pre- 
sent a greater contrast than the comparison of the fie- 
graded and degenerate ass of Europe with tlie same animal 
bred in his native country. Instead of tho dejected air, 
shaggy coat, pinched diincnsions, and mis(?rable half-starved 
appearaneo which ho presents in thcMi <*ountries, the ass of 
Persia, Syria, and the l..evant approaches nearer to tho 
larger size of the horse, and ])artakus much of his beau- 
tiful symmetry of form, noble carriage, and unrivallcil 
speed. 

It appears extremely probable that the camel and drome- 
dary are likewise of Asiatic origin. The wide extent of 
the Arabian coiu]uests during the middle ages intro<lu<‘ed 
the latter species into most parts of northern and central 
Africa, where it lias been ever since established^ and is of 
the greatest use in crossing the sandy deserts which sepa- 
rate the inhabited regions of tho north from ^he interior of 
the continent. The camel, which is distinguished from the 
dromedary by having two humps on tho back instead of one, 
appears to have been in all ages more limitcMl and eonfinfil 
in its geographical distribution than the latter species. 
The camel is found cbietly, if not solely, among the wan- 
dering Tartars, from the confines of Siberia to the 
ridges of the great Himalayan chain ; whilst the dromedary 
spreads not only over Arabia, Syria, MesopoUmia, and 
Persia, but extended into India, and probably even into 
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China. Tlicso animals are mentioned among the earliest 
lists of the flocks and herds of the patriarchs : and it is not 
a little singular that here, as in the case of most other do- 
mestio animals, not the slightest trace seems to remain of 
the original wild stock from which the species was first 
reclaimed. Professor Pallas, it is true, reports the exist- 
ence of wild camels in the neighbourhood of lake Aral, but 
he never met with them in his travels, though he frequently 
heard of them ; and Baron Cuvier conjectures, with much 
seeming probability, that the reports refer to some of the 
wild animals to which the inhabitants of these regions, from 
religious motives, restore their liberty at the celebration of 
particular festivals. 

Of the ox kind, no fewer than four distinct species have 
been, from time immemorial, domesticated in difTcrent parts 
of Asia, The common Indian ox {Bos Iwlirus), though 
usually confounded with the common ox of western Kiirope, 
is in reality a very distinct species ; differing not only by 
bis longer logs, and the large hump which marks his shoul- 
ders, like that of a dromedary, but likewise by his voice, 
and oven by some details of internal conformation. This 
animal, from liis superior height and more slender pro- 
portions, perhaps the most symmetrical and graceful of all 
the different species of the ox g(Mius, lias been from the 
carlies! ages held in the greatest veneration by the natives 
of India ; and there is a strong rcscnihlancG between tlie 
worship of Apis among the antieiit Egyptians, and that 
which the lollowers of Hrahnia paid to tlie Irnlian ox, as an 
iitcarnation of their favourite deity Vishnu. Hut the whole 
race of Indian cattle are not equally regarded as objects of 
religious veneration: tlu!se attentions seem to be exclusively 
bestowed upon a particular breed ; and the groatest care is 
taken to maintain the purity of this sacred race, and to pre- 
serve the pedigrees of its individual niemhers. Tlicconinuni 
Indian cattle, however, aro not roganled witli the same reli- 
gious sentiments. They are the usual beasts of draught and 
burthen in the country ; and, from their great speed, aro 
frecjueiitly used for the saddle, i!\eii by tin; Europeans 
settled in the upper provinces. The iiitercunr.se which India 
always seems to have maintained with other commercial 
nations of antiquity was the mcians of introducing this 
beautiful and usedul animal into more distant rt'gioiis : and 
wo now iiud the Hrahmin bull extending ovt.*r a great part 
of Persia and Syria, and mixed with the common flat- 
backed species of the W(‘st, in Madagascar, Ahy.shhiia, and 
geiiorally along the whole eastern coast of Africa. 

The Yak {Iht\ ^runnirns) is another sjiccies of ox which 
has lieeu long dtwncjsticated in central Asm. It has always 
formed the conniion imttlo of the Tartars, and is well de- 
scribed by ^'Elian under the name of Poephagus. It is this 
aniniul which furnidu-s the taiU of long silky white hair, of 
which the Turks iiiako their military standards, and which 
arc ein]iloye<l all o\er the East, under the name of chow ries, 
for the purpose of driving away the Hies and creating a 
vefreshing current of air about the luxurious inhahitaiits of 
India and China. Those favourite iustrumouts of li'xury 
are frequently set in silver or gold handles; and as they aro 
an indispensable appendage to the slate of a gnuit man, 
they form one of the regular arti(des of import hetweeu 
Tibet and India, and are frequently sold for enormous 
prices. The use of these chowries is of very great anti- 
quity throughout all eastern countries. 

The Hu Halo {lios bubal us) is a third species of ox, long 
domesticated in the southern and casicrn parts of Asia, 
lialia and China appear to he the original clunati^ of this 
powerful animal : it is still found wild in nil tlie great 
forests i)f both these countries, and is ])robably the only 
domestic quadruped of which zoologists have clearly ascer- 
tained the original sou ret?. The wild buffalo, called m ni 
by tho Imlians, is said to be only inferior to the elephant in 
size ; and from his ferocity and malignant disposition is 
much dreaded by th«)so who reside in the vicinity of his 
haunts. Cninbais between the arni and the tiger were 
formerly a fa^ourito sport of the luilive princes of India; 
hut it issai<l by cyc-wdtuesses that tho tiger was in no in- 
stance a match for his powi.Tl’ul antagonist. Large herds of 
the domestic buffalo are kept throughout every part of tho 
lH*miisula of Iinlia; and many anecdotes are related of their 
dofility and attachment to the giillahs or herdsmen who 
attcinl tliom, and of thii courage with which they defend 
their keepers from the formidaVde attacks of tho tigers and 
panthers which inhabit the forests where they are usually 
pastured. Tho buffalo iu India is not habitually used as 


a beast of draught or buttheu, but supplies the place of the 
common ox, in furnishing the inhabitants with milk and 
butter; whilst the ox of the country, which is seldom 
applied to those latter purposes, assumes place of tho 
horse» and is used for the. saddle, tho plough and tho hack- 
ery, or carriage. Though long domesticated* in India and 
China, the introduction of tho buffalo into the west, or even 
into Persia, is comparatively a recent occurrence, and dates 
only from the conquests of the Mohammodans. Aristotle 
indeed, seems to allude to the buffalo under the name of 
the AVild Ox of Arachosia {Hist, of Animals^ book ii. 1 ) ; and 
tho followers of Alexander must have become acquainU;d 
with the animal during that conqueror’s expoditioti in the 
Peiij “ub. But it was only towards llio latter end of the sixl b 
century that it was first seen in western Europe, h{ivin»r 
bciMi introduced into Italy about the year 090 ; nor has the 
sjiccics ever extended eitluT in this continent or in Africii, 
ill which it is almost exclusively eonfined to Egypt. 

The fourth and Inst known speeies of domestic ox which 
tho Asiatic nations possess, is the Gayal {Bns Cartrus), 
This aniniiil is eonimon among the Burmese, arid in all tlic 
mountainous districts on the north-east hourularies of Britisli 
India: it is also found wild, under the name of Gaur, in 
many parts of India, principally among Ihe hills, and is as 
much dreaded by the Sheccarrics, <»r native huntsmen, as 
the arni or tiger. The gayal is a very large animal, with 
a heavy earcase and short legs, which are commonly white 
from the knee downwards, whilst the body is of a uniform 
dark brown colour : the os froulis forms a singuiar ex**res- 
cenc(! or ridge which easily distinguishes lh(‘ gayal from all 
Ollier hpcM'ics of the ox kiml ; and the horns arc round, and 
twisted into a kind of iiTugular spiral, with the points turned 
inwards and backwards. 

Of sheep and goats, many <liircrcnt varieties arc found 
in Asia. Tlie broad laih'd slurp of Arabia was known 
to the anlienls, and is mentioned by ll< rodotus (iii. ll;{> 
and Aristotle : this variety lias now' spread throughout all 
Ihe steppes of tho continent, as well as Ihrou k'li Eg>|.l: 
and nortlieni Africa, where the tat of the tail fn*queiilly 
amounts to tea pounds' weight. Tlie tail is the h»!st 
jiart of tho animal, for the llesli is dry and insipid ; and 
instead of wool, the body is covered wifli a short l•oilJ^sc 
hair, iinfil fir maiiufacliiring purposes. On the biglun* 
tahle-luiids of the continent, however, other species of sheep 
aro found with a longer and tiiicr lleece; hut in no instauco 
does the wool of the Asiatic sheep approach in softness and 
beauty of texture to that of the shawl-goat of Cashmere, 
from the lleece of whiidi the Indians maiuiiacUue tho.se 
rich and valuable shawls, which arc so highly esteemed in 
Europe as well as throughout tho East. The sluiwl-goat i.s 
a small \ai*ii?ty of very ordiiuiry form and appearance ; it is 
found principally in Bhutan, Tibet, and generally along 
the northern faro of iho Himalaya, hut dijos not thrive 
when brought across the mounlah-is, not even in tho upper 
regions of Ncpnid, w-ncrc it might have been expected that 
it w'ould find a congenial climate : its w'ool forms a valuable 
article of commerce between Tibet and tlie lower plains 
of India. The Angora goat is an inferior variety of the 
shawl-goal, with tlrooping ears and long wool of tolerably 
fiiio texture, but not adapted to tho same purposes as tho 
richer w'ool of the Tibet animal. Tho common variety of 
goat in Asia, which appisirs to * xteiid over every part of 
the coriliuent, is a tall long-legged animal, with very short 
hair, large drooping ears, and small stiirul honus. Its ilesii 
is in many parts preferred to mutton ; and the animal is 
valued in all places for the richness and abundance of its 
milk. 

The Hog, though found wild in most parts of Asia^ is a 
domestic only among tho Chiiieso, who appear to esteem its 
fiesh in proportion to the detestation with which it is re- 
garded by the followers of Mohammed and Bhudda, In 
India, herds of Keiiii-doniestie hogs are frequently found 
about the native villages; but as the religion of Brahma 
prohibits tho destruction of animal life, and consoquontly 
tlie use of tlesh as an articlo of food, they are turned to no 
account by the inbabitants ; by whom, how’ovor, they aro 
not regarded with tho horror and dotestatlou which attaches 
to tluMii among tho followers of the Arabian prophet. Tho 
Indhins abstain from tho uso of pork for the saiiie reason 
that they ahstuin from eating any other kind of llcsh ; not 
from any peculiar antipathy which tliey hear to the animal 
itself. Ifhc hog is regarderl by tho Chinese as the greatest 
luxury ; and it is well known that tho dog and the hog 
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Vrero the enty domeetio animids which their first diseovercss 
found among the l^olfnesian islanders. It appears pro- 
bable, however, that the animal called a hog in voyages 
of earl^ liavigators, and which was found spread over all 
the various archipelagos of the Indian Ocu^an, is in reality 
a different species from our common European hog, though 
closely allicu to it in form and ap)tearancc. 

The Dog of Asia, as in every other gposit division of tho 
world, is BUlpect to an almost inlinite number of varieties. 
Troops of this animal, called in India ])ahria dogs, inhabit 
every village* and without acknowledging any particular 
master, know and obey tho inhahitauts, warn them of tin? 
approach of wild boasts and robbers, ni)d perform the com- 
mon offices of public seavongors, T.43gacics are frorpiontly 
left for their support by the pious Hindoos ; and hospitals are 
built for the ret^eption and care of the agi.*d and wounded. 
But besides these public troops, which may be considered 
as the property of the state, there are various varieties 
of sporting and oUmo- dogs kt'pt by private individuals in 
difTennit parts of Asia ; of wlntdi tlie prineipiil ore the large 
mastiff of Tibet, and tho greyhound of Persia. The ilesh 
of the dog is a common article of fuod in China, as it f<»r- 
merly was in the islands of tlai Indian Ocean; and it is 
said to he a most amusing sight to the few Europeans wlio 
have obtained access to the large cities in the interinr of tho 
empire, to witness the antipathy with which tlujsc sagacious 
animals pursue their (Musniies the hutcliers, when they 
appear in thc^ publi*’ strtMrts. 

The Cat has always been a favourite •lonujslic among the 
Asiatics; mid tho Mohammedans, in ]»articuhir, who (’(Hi- 
sider tho dog as unclean, hi\ish all their attention and 
caresses upon this far less gentle and sagacimis animal. In 
the central plains and tahli’ -lands i>f Asia, in Khnrasau, 
Cashmere and Bhutan, as well as in Angora and other 
districts of Asia Minor, the fur of the cat assumes a long 
silky textun*, of great beauty and lineness ; and individuals 
of the esteemed cohmrs are rrecjueiitly sold for i;\tra\agant 
prices. This is tlie bribed which is often hroiiglit to Europe 
under tho name of Persian cats ; tlu*y are much more genlle 
iu disposition than our commou domeslii* cat, hut axe less 
usei'ul, and decidedly inferior to the dog as a pet or com- 
panion. 

Of the wild Mammals peculiar to Asia, we have already 
observed that there are, c<»mparalively sjxiaking, a gri*ater 
variety than in any c»ther portion oftlui globe. Tlie true 
a[»es are. w'ith a single exci‘plion, that ol‘ tlu' 

Chimpaii/ce tronhniytf's) of Africa, peculiar to this 
couliueiit ; as are likewise the an e,\teiisi\e 

tribe wdiicli differs from them only l)y tho j)ossesj»it)u of a 
very long slender tail. Among tlu'sc latter, the Kiihau, 
(S. nasutus,) a large spcM'IiJs inhabiting China iiiid the 
ATalayaii peninsula, msirly attains to tho dimensions of 
man, and is remarkable for a largt* prominent nose, w liieh 
assimilates it in general appearance more nearly to the 
human species than any otlu^r of the monkey tribe. The 
Maeaijues Kf^mcacus) are likewise a purely A'^iatic. genus 
of quadruniana, and appear to gu))ply on this continent the 
situation whi<di the baboons fill in AlVica. Tliey swarm in 
all the woods of India and China, and are iruiarkjd)le only 
for their iiialevoh'ut. dispositions and their disgusting mail' 
Ders. Of the Ceiuur tribe, two genera, rtifri ireha.s and 
taraiiiSt inhabit Asia : all tho rest of tliis numerous family, 
us w'e ha\e observed in tho article on tlie /.oology of Africai, 
are found in the Uland of Madagascar, arnl along llie 
eastern coast of the neighbouring continent. 

Among tho Cheiroptera, or Bat kiixl, tho ptcroj)t\ or 
large fnigivorous species, are almost exclusi\ely Asiatic; 
tts arc likewise tlie gahitpit/irci, or, as they are i*omnu)nl y 
called by travolUns, Hying foxes. Both these genera iii- 
liuhit the w'oods and forests of the inierlro|)ieal parts of 
Asia, principally those of the great iiidiaii Ish*s; unlike 
the generality of winged c[ua(lrupt^(ls, they arc of diurnal 
habito, live entirely upon loaves and truits, and are eaten 
by the natives. The more eomnion species of nocduriial 
and insectivorous chciruiitcra swarni in every part of Asia; 
tne most remarkable among them is a species {cheh’o- 
meUi) with an opposable thumb on the hind feet* which 
inhabits tho Malayan peninsula. 

Among the Carnivorous anhnabi of Asia are three or 
four different species of Boars; one of these iUrstUi Syria- 
Ci4«), lately discovered on Mount Lebanon, is i'requently 
mentioned by the sacretl waiters ; tho others inliahit the 
Himalaya and other more eastern mountuius, except one 


snecies (Cf. lahiaUis). which is found in the jungles on tlie 
mains of India. Besides these, the common brown hear of 
Europe, and the white, or Polar hear, abound in Siberia* 
Kamtchatkn, and along the shores of the Frozen Ocean. 
The Bali-Saur {nrvfnnyjr') is the badger of India ; ami 
among the smaller Carnivora, tho Gymiiurtr, Mydai, Ailuri, 
Arctites, and Paradoxuri, arc peculiar to the continent of 
Asia and tlue largo islands, of Borneo. Sumatra, and Java. 
Among the fur animals, northern Asia produces tho sable, 
tlie ennino, and various other species of mustela ; the sea* 
otter, the most valuable of all, bas been liitberto found 
only in tho northern PacilUv along tho coasts of Asia and 
America, from the parallel of Japan iiortlnvard, as far as 
navigators have yet been able to pcnotratc. The tiger, 
the most savage and formidable of all the carnivorous ani- 
mals, exists only in Asia and tlio iieigbbouriiig isles ; tho 
Riiiiau-dahan { Frlis macrocelis), a large spt‘cios hut lately 
described, inhabits Siam and Sumatra : and tho leopard and 
panther are coiiiinoii among the tbrests of India. The lion 
also has lately been found in the pro\iiiee of Giizerat ; but, 
unliko the Afrieaii Miriety, he is without a mane, and appears 
to be altogether a much less formidable animal. The 
striped liymna is common in all llio warmtu* parts of the 
cMUitinent; and varitms species of wild dogs ,nnd foxes are 
every where abundant. 

The Marsujiial animals are for the mo^t ]»art conilnod to 
Aiisti'idia; a few species, nevertheless, extend throughout 
the lung chain of islands whieli nearly unile this continent 
I with .AmIii. Of thisc, one is a kangaroo {Marropus 
Bnufuii)^ the first of tin? genus tjver discovered, having 
been described and Hgured one luindred and fifty \ears ago 
by Le Bru) n ; the other Jive marsupials enumerated in the 
table belong h) the genus PliuUuigistii, and are distin 
guislied from the Australian plialangcrs, by Inning the tail 
partially or entirely naketi and si-;dy. 

l)f the imiiierous Kodeiitia \Oiicli inliahit even part of 
I Asia, very few' indeed are dest*rving of attetition, citlu r in a 
I *siirinien‘ial or economical point of \ iew. Three or four 
j species t)f hares f/cy^z/s), and an eipial number oflagoiniee, 

han»-rats, are the onl\ Asiatic animals of this tnhi* which 
Europeans art: aeeustoined to consider as fit for human fotid ; 
the rest iroiisist principally of stjuirrels (many of which are 
of large size and pndtily variegated with stripes and shade.-, 
ofdilVerent Ciilours ), rats, gerhoas, hamsters, marmots, t! \ iug- 
squirrels, and two «»r three iliffeient spe<*ies of pon iqiines. 
I’Ih* gt»rho:is (t/tpiis)^ of wliich ten or tvvi'lve spei i{?s an', 
founii in the deserts of tlie interior, luirrow' in the saritl, at 
(he root of some idaiit or sliriib, ami are almost the only 
animals w liieh enlivi'ii the long and dreary wastes which 
till' tra\eller frixpunitly micoimters in .Asia, hi»pping ahmg 
on the liiml legs lil;e a bird, ami crossing his path willi the 
rapidity of an airow. The ll\ing ^(tuirn-ls ( jifrrfmii/.s) iii- 
liahit the fmvsts of tin* whole e.nnlineut, from Siberia to 
Java, and are romark.ihle f«»r an c‘\i>jinsion of the skin 
along the sides, wliicli enables them tti leap to the distance 
of forty i»r filly jards, in passing from tree to tree: it arts 
like a paraehule to pri'vent too rapid a descent, though 
it is incapable of being moved like the wings of birds, 
and consequently of exercising the proper function of 
11 \ ing. 

The Edentata of Asia are confined to two species, both 
belonging to tlie genus Manis or Pangolins, frequently 
called scaly iiiil-ealcrs by travellers. Tliesir singular aiii- 
msils ill fact resemhlf* the real ant-eaters of (he Amorieau 
eoiitiiieiit in every thing but tlieir external ciAeriiin, wliieh, 
iiisteail of the (udinary hair of quadnqxnl.s, consists of a 
succession of parallel rows nl‘ la ge imbricated .scales, tliat 
lap over one another like the tiles of a house, and are 
capable of being elevated or «lepressi‘«l at the will of tho 
animal. One of the Asiatic specie., is clearly indicated by 
vEliaii (lih. xvi. caji. (») under the name of Phattage. 

Among the Paidiydermata of Asia, the elephant has been 
alreatly noticed. Three difierent spei.-ies of rhinoceros are 
known to inhabit the continent of India and the great 
i.slands conliguous to (he Malayan penin.sula. The oonti- 
nental sjie<*ies (7?. Jmlit'us)^ and that which inbubits tlie 
island of Java {R, Javan lens), have but one horn ; llu? 
Sumatran rhinoceros (R, Snmatrensis) resembles tho Afri- 
can species by having two of llic.se excrescences, for tin y 
cannot be propiTly called horns. Of the genus y^y/z/ZN, 
the commou horse and ass have been alreadv mentioned, 
as in all probability originally indigenous to the central 
plains of Asia, One oilier species, the Dziggotai (A*. /zc;- 
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iiiiofiti«)« Btill yetaing itg native freedom in the ^bxoib locali- 
ties/ It is., a beautiful aniniah in point of sice inter- 
ip^ate betareen the other two, with raueh .of ,the sym- 
metrical Agure and graceful carriage of the horse, and of 
the samo dun colour as the ass, marked along the back with 
a broad colTeo-ooloured stripe, but without tlia cross on. the 
shoulder which distinguishes that animuL Tlie Dziggetai, 
probably also the Koulan of the modern Persians, was well 
known to the antients, and is mentioned by Aristotle and 
Xenophon by the name of the wild ass. Aristotle (vi. 36), 
in addition to tho wild ass, mentions an animal balled the 
Syrian mule, from its resemblance to a mule. Tho latter 
author mentions that, during tho expedition of the Ten 
Thousand under the younger Cyriis, these animals were 
observed on tlie open plains of Mesopotamia, where the 
ostrich aTsb lived; and though these gigantic hinls no 
longer inhabit the Asiatic deserts, the same phenomenon 
is daily observed in South Africa, where tho ostrich and the 
quagga are invariobly found to associate together. Of tho 
hog gtMius (Sus). two species at least are found in Asia : 
one of tliciii, tho common wiikl boar of Kurope (S, serr^/a), 
appears to extend over every part of the Old World ; the 
other, the Sun hnbyi'ussa of naturalists, is peculiar to the 
great Indian Isles, and is remarkable for the singular 
manner in which the tusks of the upper jaw pierce thi*ough 
thti lip on (iach side, and curl round and over the eyes like 
a pair of circular horns. The only other pachydermatous 
animal of Asia which deserves particular noliciC is the 
Malayan tapir (T. Jncficiis)^ a species the existence of 
which in this part of the world is the more remarkable, 
since its congeners are confined to the forests of South 
America. 

Of the ruminating animals of Asia, the camel, the dromc< 
darv, and the four species of the ox kind which have been 
domesticated hv the natives, have been already mentioned. 
In other respects, the principal feature in this department 
of Asiatic zotdogy is the great abundance of the deer tribe, 
and the comparative scarcity of antelopes. Out of thirty- 
seven known species of deer (C<?;v7/a’), twenty-five are 
found in Asia, and of these twenty are peculiar to it ; whilst 
not more than a dozen, out of nearly sixty antelopes, are 
found upon the same ronlincnt. These mUerent species 
will be found described under the articles Antrlopb 
and J>KKR respectively. But there is one small genus of 
Asiatic ruminants too remarkable to he passed over unno- 
ticed,--' the inusks, so called from the Tibet species, which 
produces the perfume so well known by this name. The 
Tibet musk {Mn^rhiis inondferus) is about the size of a 
small goat; both sexes arc without horns, but the musk is 
produced by the male only, and is contained in a bag which 
grows upon the prepuce. This perfume has always been 
held in liigh esteem throughout the East, and when ge- 
nuine and pure, is said to bo sometimes sold for its weight 
in gold ; hut its great value holds out strong temptations to 
adulterate it with foreign substances, and the hunters are 
acemstomed to mix the blood of the animal with it in order 
to increase the quantity, so that it can seldom he i)rocured 
without adulteration. The Tibet musk inhabits the high- 
est parts of the Himalayan and Tibctian mountains, seldom 
descending below the snow line, and leaping among the 
rocks and precipices with the security of the chamois or the 
ibex. Four or five smaller species of tho genus Moschus, 
probably the smallest of all hoofed animals, licjing seldom 
larger than a good-sized hare, inhabit the forests of lower 
India and the islands. 

The Cetacea of Asia are principally found along the 
northern coasts, and are the same sjiecies wliich frequent 
tho Frozen Ocean generally. Various species of dolphins 
UMphinm) inlmhit the tropical seas, and the dugong (//ii/t- 
core^ is found among the great Indian islands ; but in no 
other respects does this part of Asiatic zoology demand par- 
ticular notice. 

The principal circumstance worthy of notice in the birds of 
India, is the great abundance and varied and brilliant colours 
of the Gallinaceous tribes which inhabit this part of the 
world. Indeed the mo.Ht valuable of our domestio fowls, 
the common coc.k and hen, us well as our domestic quad- 
rupeds, originally came from this continent, and are still 
found wild in the woods of India; as are likewise the 
jicu(!ock, the pheasant, and many kindred species. The 
Himalayan mountains, in particular, produce three or four 
difiereiit spi^cius of the Tragophans, or horned pheasants, 
and tlie luipayan pheasant, remarkable for the brilliant mo- 


trilic lu8t^ QtjLts . Tho ^Id and silver (h^asantg 

flycihemcrusU so PQmttton in the 
aviaries^ of Europe, are mdigenous in China, as w Hkowisc 
the collared pheasant (/%, torquaiusj^ vitxA a now species 
(Pn. lately discovered, remarkable for the great 

length* of tlto tail feathers, which sometimes exceed four 
feet; the flre-phoasont (PA. tgnitus) and. argus-phea- 
sanl (PA. ar^us) inhabit the mountains of Sumatra and 
Borneo, 

It baa already been observed that the ostriblit though 
formerly abundant in the deserts of Meaopotan^ia, is no 
longer found oh tlie contineht of Asia, unless wo take the 
testimony of Herbert (p. 132), who says that ho saw ostricbes 
in the plains between Lar and Shiraz (aj>. 1627). The 
cassowary iCasuartus)f a bird which nearly approaches the 
ostrich both in size and internal* structure, mbabits the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. In other respects the 
ornithology of Asia is by no means peculiar ; at least the 
generic forms are not so remarkable as those of either Africa 
or America. All the common European species are found 
even in the most distant parts of tho continent, apparently 
so identical, that specimens from the two localities cannot 
be distinguished even by the diiferonce of a feather, llio 
common house- sparrow, tor instance, is found in the Hima- 
layan mountains, and is as abundant about the villages of 
Upper Ncpaul as in any part of England. 

1 ho reptiles, fishes, and insects of Asia are likewise too 
nearly assimilated to those of other continents to require a 
detailed enumeration of their different forms and genera. 
Like birds, these different classes of animals possess powers 
of locomotion which are denied to mammals ; and it is con- 
sequently to the latter class alone that we can look for any- 
thing very peculiar in tho zoology of a continent like Asia 
or America. It is on this account that we have been more 
particular in the enumeration of the quadrupeds than of any 
other class. 

ASIA MINOR. [See Anatoua.] 

ASIATIC SOCIETIES arc learned bodies formed for 
the especial purpose of instituting and encouraging inquiries 
into the geography, history, religions, languages, literature, 
&c., of the East. The earliest institution of this kind was 
the Asiatic! Socioty of Bengal, founded at Calcutta by Sir 
William Jones, in January, 1784. Its transactions and the 
dissertaticins or essays read at its meetings, are embodied in 
the Aniatir Penmrehes, the first volume of wliieli was pub- 
lished at Calcutta, 1 788, 4to. : the latest that has been re- 
ceived in Europe is the seventeenth volume, printed in 183*2. 
Lately a separate physical class has been formed in the 
soci(‘ty, the attention of which is principally directed towards 
the zoology, meteorology, mineralogy, and geology of India : 
its transactions are published apart, under the title Asiatic 
Rcsearrhes : TrarmictifYUS of the Physical Class of the 
Asiatic Society of Jieftffal (part i., Calcutta, 1829 ; part ii., 
183.3, 4to.) Since the year 1832 the proceedings of the 
society have been published in a monthly periodical, J'/ie 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ edited by James 
Prinsep, a publication which, from its cheapness and from 
the well- chosen variety of its contents, seems particularly 
calculated to awaken a general interest for the objects of tho 
society. 

At Paris an Asiatic Society was formed in the earlier 
part of the year 1 822, by tho well-known French orientalists, 
Silvestre dc Sacy, Abel R^'musat, Saint-Martin, Ch^zy, &c., 
under the patronage of the Duke of Orleans (now King 
of the PVench). Tho transactions of this society were, from 
July, 1822, published in a monthly periodical, the Journal 
Asiatique^ which, up to December 1827, formed eleven 
volumes, besides a separate volume containing an alphabetic 
index, &c. Since J anuary 1 828 the publicatioii has appeared 
under the title of Nouveau Journal Asiatique. This journal 
is sent to all tho members of the society, who an annual 
subscription of thirty francs (about 24^.). Tnrough the 
careful management of its limited funds, the Asiatic Society 
of Paris has been enabled to encourage, by liberal subscrip- 
tions, the publication of several important works connected 
with oriental literature, and has besides printed some most 
valuable books at its own exclusive expense. Among .the 
latter w'c shall here only mention the elegant edition and 
French translation of the Sanscrit play Saountala by the 
late M. Ch6zy. 

A similar institution was formed at London in March 
1 823, and was incorporated under tho denomination of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, by a 
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ehtrtet wliicTi ift dati^ Atimgt 1 lt1i» 1824. Itg labours are 
ptiblishc<l under the. title Tyansar/ions o/Z/ie Itr^/a/ Mra/ir 
Society of Oi^at Britain and Ireland* of whicH, up to the 
present monieiit. two vdlatnes, and two part* of vol* lii. have 
appeared. With a view to rivc a wider circulation to its pro- 
ce^ingH, the society determined in future to publish a 
(^arterly Jbumal, Dcaides tlio Transactions, the first num- 
ber of which' is now in the press. The society possesses a 
library and m^pum, to which additions are conslantly made 
by the of its members and friends. The lil)rary 

cH>ntains's6ihb ipost valuable and scarce books and MSS. 
Among the latter, a collection of Sanscrit MSS., formed by 
Colonel Tod ill Rajasthan, and presented by him to the 
society, deserves to bo particularly noticed. . Iniimatoly 
connected with the Royal Asiatic Society is the Oriental 
Translation Committee, instituted in 1828, which has for 
its object * to superintend the publication of translations 
of works in the oriental languages, and also occasionally 
of original texts, free of^hepense to the authors.* (Regu- 
laiions^ &c., 1832.) 

The literary societies of Madras and of Bombay, though 
originally instituted for more general purposes, deserve 
to be noticed here, as their labours have in a great degree 
been directed towanls the same objects as the Asiatic 
Societies of Calcutta, Paris, and London. The Madras 
Literary Society owed its origin to tho.latesSir John New- 
bolt, aided by Dr. B. G. Babington ; hut shortly after its 
foundation the society was deprived, by death or by re- 
moval from India, of several of its most able contributors. 
A volume of 7Vtt/i«ar#/o«4* of the Literary Society of Madras 
was published at London, 1827, 4to. The society has since 
been eorabined with that of London, under the denomination 
of the Madras branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Of 
the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay three 
volumes have appeared at London, 1819-1823, 4to. Tn 
1829 this society joined the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
is now designated as the Bombay branch of that institu- 
tion. At Batavia a society of arts and sciences was formed 
by the Dutch, which in point of time oven procedcs the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Its Transactions have been 
published in butch under the title Verhandelingm van 
het Bataviaasrh Genootschap van Kuusten en IVeteti- 
shappen : the first volume appeared at Batavia in 1 780, 8vo. ; 
the latest that we have seen is the fourteenth, published 
in 1833. 

ASKEW, ANNE, a lady of an honourable family in 
LincoliiHbire, whose name is otherwise spelt Ascongh or 
Ascuo, has obtained mention in most histories of England, 
as one of those suflerei’s, who, before Ibc final completion of 
the Reformation, abjured in part the doetrinos of the Romish 
church. She was more highly educated than was ordinary 
in that day, and by study of the scriptures became a con- 
vert to the opinions of the reformers, at which her husband, 
one Kymo, a violent papist, was so much displeased that 
he turned her out of doors. She came up to London to sue 
for a separation, and appears to have attracted the favour- 
able notice of the queen, or at least of some ladies high at 
court. She was soon accused of holding heretical doctrines 
concerning the sacrament, and denying the corporal pre- 
sence of Christ's body in the (dements after ('.onsocratioii ; 
and on this charge she was comniiltt^d to prison. Being 
examined before the chancellor, the bishop of London, and 
others, she is said to have replied boldly to the lord mayor’s 
question, ‘ Whether the priests cannot make the body of 
Christ?* ‘ 1 have read that God made man ; but that man 
can make God, I never yet read,’ (Strype. Memorials, i, 
p. 387.) Yet it is said by Burnet, that ‘ after much pains, 
she set her hand to a recontation, by which she acknow- 
ledged that the natural body of Christ was present in the 
sacrament after the consecration, whether the priest were a 
good or an ill man : and that, whether it w.:s presently 
consumed or reserved in the pix, it was the true body of 
Christ.* (Hist, of Reformation* B. iii.) Her recantation, 
however, was not satisfactory, or at least not eifectual, for 
she was soon apprehended again, examined closely as to her 
belief and doctrines, and committed to Newgate, where she 
was again strictly questioned as to what ladies at court had 
shown her favour and encouragement. Not being able to 
extract any information on this point, she was placed on the 
rack and cruelly tortured in the sight, and as Fox says, by 
the hand, of the Lord Chancellor Wriothesly, whose; eager- 
ness in this matter is ascribed to his desire to gain some 
ground of offence against the Duchess of Suffolk, the Coun- 


tess of Hertford, or some other ladies* But herpatiehed 
and fortitude could not be shaken, nor does it appear that 
she had any disclosures to make. She was burnt with four 
others at the stake in Smithfield, July 18, 1546« (Fox's 
Martyrs ; Burnet's History qf the R^ormaiionJ 
ASKE YTON or ASKE ATON, a small town in Ireland, 
in the ConcUo lower barony, in the county of Limerick, 
about twenty miles S.W. by W. of the city of that name. 
It was once a walled town of some importance ; and till 
the Union, it sent two members to the Irish parliament. 
It lies at the eunllux of the river Decl with the Shannon. 
The population in 1821 was 1239, and that of the whole 
parish 3125. The (diief claim of Askeyton to notice U 
founded on the remains of an antient castle of the Earls of 
Desmond ; and the fine ruins of an abbey adja(*ent to the 
castle, first occupied by the conventual Franciscans, and 
then by the Observantines. There are two fairs in tlu; 
year. Askeyton is a vicarage in the diocese of Limerick. 
(Archdalc's Mofiasticum Hibernicum; Seward's Topo- 
graphia Hihr.i'nirai) 

ASKRIGG, a small market- town in the county of York. 
[See Youkshirk.'J 

ASKOE, one of the numberless isles in the Bucker-f.ord, 
or bight of Bu(;ker, w Inch lies within the norlh-westcrn limits 
of the bailiwick of Stavanger and province of Cbnstiainsand 
in Norw’ay. It is celebrated for the spring, called the Spring 
of St. Agatha, wdiich is very cold in summer, and has ne\cr 
been known to freeze in winter : 60° 27' N. lat. 

There is a Danish island lik(*wiso of this name, which 
lies south of Famoe, near the coast of Zealand, and is inha- 
bited by only 130 individuals. 54" 54' N. lat., IT 46' 
E, long. 

AS MONiliA NS {Gens Asamonaea, D'JlOtyn 

or or D'NJOOTT nu 

doinuH llasamnnacorum). The Asmonwari family flcri\(Ml 
their name, according to Josephus xii. cnp. Ci), from 

Asamonceus Ana lots). The son of Asaraona?UH was 
Svmcori or Simon, whose son Johannes was the father o\* 
Mattatliias, the futlier of the Maccabees, The name Asn- 
mouttMis, or Asnionams, liad probably, like other Hebrew 
nameSi a significative mwmiiig ; the word D^UDl^rT (CJhaiis- 

manim) oconrs only once in the Old Tcstamcmt, in Psalm 
Ixviii. 32. It there mcans/a^ ones: that is, rich nobhunen, 
])rincea — graadees who keep many servants. Hence tlu; 
designation Asmonmnns implies nobles or prince** tunphati- 
cally so called. In the chronicles of Rabbi .loseph Bon 
Jehoshuang, in the Tsemacdi David of Rahbt David (tai»s. and 
other rabbinical WTitcrs, the cardinals are called 
The wonl fatness, occurs as the name of u town in 

the tribe of Judah (Jos. xv. 27). Chashmonali 

meaning fatness, was one of the stations of the Israelites in 
the Wilderness. (Num. xxxiii.29.) 

The state of the Jews, while subjected to the Seleucidro, 
or Greek kings of Syria, has been coraparcMl in that of the 
modern Greeks un?l(;r the dominion of the Turks. Tbo 
Jews, like the modern Greeks before their last rev(iluti<»ti, 
had, (luring this period, no political existence. Priests were 
the organ of every interest. The high-pri(;st in .lerusalem. 
as well as the palriareh of Omstuntinnplc, were the heads of 
their respective nations. 

The Jews lia*l for many years been subject to the arbi- 
trary rul(! and cruelty (;f the .Syrian kings, wlum Mat- 
tathias and his five heroic sons, .John, Sitmui, .Tudas, Eleu- 
zar, and .Tonathan, commenced their victorious rosistiinen to 
the attempt of Antioohus Epiphunes to comped the .Jews to 
exchange their ancestral iminothoisni for the idolatry of 
their Syro-Macedonian oppressors. This struggle is de- 
scribed in the books of (he Mac(‘.abecs which ore inelud(;(l 
among the books of the Apocrypha. It is also detailed in 
the Antiquities of Jusenhus, from Book xii. cap. 6, to the 
end of Book xvi. [See Maccabkes.] 

The power of the A smon man dynasty lasted from the year 
B. c. 166 to B. c. 37 ; but the family survivt I ibc dynasty. 
It arose from the pious heroism of the Maccabees Their 
first dcseondanls ruled without the title of king, hut with 
sovereign power: they united in their persons the func- 
tions of the high-pricst, the chief civil magistrate, and the 
chief commander of the army. Their power was based upon 
the grateful esteem of tbo Jewish nation, which they had 
restored to independence*. The later Asmonman monarcha 
lulopted the title of king, but they lost, with the pious virtue 
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of theiT aucostors, llic love of tho nation, and subsequently, 
by fiiniily discord, the kingdom itself. 

The genealogy of the Amumtean fmnihj is as follows 

AsiuimwuK.. 

Stiiiun. 

.foil II. 

Mallatb\a«, 

I 


John. Sluiou. JutUiii MuiirulwiiH. .Iniintliau. 


JudiiB. ''MnUathinti. John llyrcaiiuR, a tltiui'Iitcr, 

t iiiiii'iii'il to rtoli'invi <.ioVPr 
nor of tlip CiiRlIe iif Docim. 

I I . I 

ArUtohiilus, AWaautjAr JHAntniiR, ; uml two ullicr Miiti. 

i)iarrH*il to niarriotl to Alrjtuntli'A. 

Solouii*. t 


Ilyrcauua II. Arivtobuluu. 

I I 

Alexandra. | | 

i Alexander. AntitfOiiuti, 

Manaiiiiic, iiinriiod to Ajrist^nlus 111. 

Hcrud ihn Great. 

After tlie denth of Maltathias, Judas, at the head of Ihoso 
Jews who had fled into tho wilderness, mado wav (u. c. 160) 
against AiiiicKdiUB Epiphanes, overcumo and killed Apollo- 
iiiiu in battle, and thus hceame chief of his peojile. The no.\t 
year he vanquished Lysias and Corgias, two otn(*v generals of 
Antiochus ; he then ]uivilied tin? Iciuplo and ivstovcd the* 
former worship. Antioidiiis, having heard oi'tlio defual of his 
troops, sw'ore that he would destroy the whole nation. Ashe 
was hastening to Jerusalem he died uiisorahly, n.c* 104 or 
I G.5. Antiochus Kupator, his son, made peace with the Jews, 
but the war was soon renewed. In a battle against him, Elea- 
aar, one of tho younger sons of Mattatlnas, perceiving aii 
elephant armed with royal harness, and supposing tliat the 
king was upon it, ran through the enemy's ranks, crqit 
uncler the elephant and slew it. Tlio dying eloj>hant I’dl 
upon him and crushod him to death. DonietruiB Sotcr 
having put to death Antiochus, usurped his kingdom, n. c. 
162, and coiiferreil the high-prie.slhood on Alcimns. In a 
battle against Bsurhides, one of tho generals of Dimictriu.s, 
Judas was killed. [See Judas Maccaim^us.] •Toniithari 
8uccet»ded his hrotlier, and after some years of cummoJiau, 
was made high priest n. c. 

Jonathan entered into an alliance, h.c. 150, with the 
usurper, Alexander Hulas, who pretended to bo llm son of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, against Demetrius, who soon fcdl in 
battlo. IX'inetrius Nicator, the oldest sou of Demetrius 
Soter, became kingof Syria by the death of Alexander, n.c. 
1-16. Tryphon, w ho wished to give the crown to Antiochus, 
the son of Alcxand(?r Halas. made an alliance with .lonathari ; 
but wishing to usurp the kingdom, and fearing that Joiia- 
Hum woulil not sutler it, ho kdlcd him by lrea<‘hory. [Sec 
Jo.N ATH AN Api’HIIS.] Siiuou, H.C. 1 44, shook off tho yoke of 
the king.s of Syria, and took the city of Gaza and the fortress 
of Jerusalem. He inado an allianc.e with Antiochus Sidetes ; 
but it was soon after broken, and Antioc.hus sent Ceudebcus 
against him. Simon, now too old to go to war, resigned the 
command to his so:is, by wdiom Ceiidcbeiis was defeated. 
Ptolemy, the sou-in-law of Simon, aspiring to reign in his 
stead, invited his father and brotl.ers-iii law to a feast, at 
which both Simon and his sons were assassinated, n.c. 135. 
[See Simon Matthks.] John Ilyreanus, the third sou 
of Simon, not being with him when he wvl» murdered, 
Ptolemy sent to Gazara, in wliich place ho \vas, to kill him. 
John, aware of his design, seized his emissaries and put 
them to death. Ptolemy now called Antiochus Sidetes to 
his assistance. They hesieged Jerusalem, which being 
reduced to a state of famine, «rohn was obliged to capitulate. 
John went afterwards with Antiochus in an expedition 
against tho Parthian s ; and for his exploits against the Hyr- 
canians was sunumied Hyrcarius. [See JoUxN Hyrc anus.] 
Aristobulus, the son of Uyreanus, became high*priest 
aft(T tho death of his father. Ilyrcanus bequeathed the 
aoveroign authority to his wife, but Aristobulua caused her 
to be shut up : and, contrary to Ibrnicr custom, assumed 
both the diadem and regal title, n.c. 106. He afterwards 
undertook an expedition against the Itureans, whom he in 
ft great measure subdued, and introduced among them the 


practice of the Jewish religion. Being attacked by illacsst 
he returned to Jerusalem, leaving his favourite brother 
Antigonus to finish the war. The wife of Aristobulus took 
advantage of the absence of Antigonus to weaken his in- 
fluence with his brother; and she endeavoured to excite 
in lior husband’s mind the belief that Antigonus sought 
to obtain the royal dignity. Antigonus, having brought 
tlie war to a successful close, returned to celebrate the feast 
of tabernacles, wd\cn Aristobulus summoned Antigonus to 
his presence. The approach to the palace was by a subter- 
raneous passage. In this Aristobulus planted guards, with 
orders to despatch Antigonus if he should present himself 
armed, but to let him peuss if unarmed. The wife of Aristo- 
bulus, who desired tin* ruin of Antigonus, privately informed 
him that the king wished to see him in his armour. Antigonus, 
entertaining no misgivings, came urmed, and was murdered 
on the spot. The remorse of Ari.stobulus for his brotlier’s 
murder aggravated his disonler.^d lie died at the close of 
the first year of his reign. Throe of his brothers whom he 
had kept in prison wen? set at liberty on Ins death. The 
eldest, Alexander Jainueus, .succeeded him in the royal 
title ami otlico, n.c. 10-5. [See Ai.kxandku Jann.^us.J 
Alexander Jniiiiaius reigned twenty-seven years, and was 
succeeded by his wife Alexandra, n.c, 79. TIis son ITyrea' 
nus became hmh-pricst. Alexandra n*igncd nine years. 
Upon her deaUi, h.c. 70, the government devolved upon 
Ilyrcanus 11., a princui of a weak character and inactive 
disposition. His brother Aristobulus, dreading lost the 
inliuom'o which the sect of the I*harijM?es possessed over tiu! 
mind of Ilyrcanus should impair the royal authority, goined 
to his interest the commanders of the Ibrtres.ses, and ]ia\ing 
caused l^is<df to be proclaimed king, marched to Jerusa- 
lem. llyrcami.s reliiciantly went out to meid. him. In the 
midst of tho ensuing bailie, being irbandoned by bis sol 
diers, he threw himsilf upon tin* mercy of hi.s brother, 
who granted him permis.sion to retain the office of liigh* 
priest, and allotted him an ample revenue. Hyreanns 
consented to resign the regal dipiity, but after some 
lime, being assisted by Aretas, king of Arabia, ho at 
temjitcd to resiium his former rank. Aretas bcsiegt‘d 
Jerusiilem, and Arislobulus was rediu't'd togr<’at straits ; hut. 
having gained to his party Scaurus, une of the lieutenants 
of Hompe\ , Ari'tas was uhligcil lo raise the siegi* and ti> 
reHirn 1t» dofend his own dominions. 'J’hus conitncnced 
the Roman power in .Jndie.i. The aullierily of Aristo- 
buliis had rud. u‘t been sanctioned by the Romans; and 
on the appeal of Ilyrcanus, Hompey, having heard the argu- 
ments of both p irtics, ilccided iii favour <4' canus, whom 
he reinstated in llu* guvernmeiit under Roman protection. 
Aristobulus upon this shut hfniself up in Jerusalem. 
Pompoy besieged the citv during three months ; find took 
it at last by fixing his eiitiines on tho Sabbath. The .lews 
would not violate the sanctity of that day by olfensive war- 
fare, althougb they were ready to repel attacks: Pomiioy 
tn-eordingly i.ssiied strict orders Ibut nothing having tlic 
sinnbbineo of attack should be sufl'ered to oecjpr, in order 
that the Jews might have no pretext for disturbing his pre- 
parations. Pompey carried Aristobulus to Rome, and made 
liim appcuir in the triumphal procession which celebrated, 
among other victories, the Jewish compiest. Aristobulus 
found means to escape from Rome, and returning to Juduea, 
e\(;itod fresh commotion. Gabinius, the Roman general, 
took him prisoner, and sent him a second time to Rome. 
On the breaking out of war between Pompey and Ca»sar, 
tin* latter sent Aristobulus to Judma to proclaim peace with 
that countxy on the part of Cmsar. IIo was poisom.'d 
shortly after by ike ]iartisans of Pompey. 

The government of Ilyrcanus was disturbed by continual 
commotions, which he hail not the ability to prevent. Ctesar 
gave him many of the neighbouring towns, and allowed him 
to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem ; but Ilyrcanus derived 
little advantage from the.'^e concessions, as his minister 
Antipaler, tho Idimioan, wrested from him all hut the name 
of ruler. Antigonus, tho son of Aristobulus, to revengo 
the death of his father, iiiocurod the assistance of tho Par- 
thians ; coming to Jerusalem with an array he took Hyr- 
canus prisoner, and, in order to ilisahlo him for exorcising 
the .sacerdotal functions, cut off his cars. The king of 
Parthia treated Hy n anus with humanity, and sent him 
back to Jerusalem, after Herod had invited him to return. 
Herod, the son of Anlipater tho Idumean, being informed 
that Ilyrcanus maintained a correspon^nco with tho chief 
of the Arabs, caused liim to be put to death n.c. 30, at 
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the age of eighty. On the flcath of Hyrcanus* Antigoiius 
became king; but being »oon after besieged by M. Antony, 
at the expicatioii of three years from itio coinincncement 
of hi 9 reign^ bo waa put to death by the Ibanans, n.c. ^7, 
to muko way for Herod. lIcMod hatl iiigraiialed binis**ir 
so much with Julius CuDSar, M. Antony, mid the Jtomana in 
general, that with their assislaiico he was tnuil)lod to supplant, 
the Asinonaeans, and to cuinnieiice u new dynasty A.i>. 37. 
To cuiilirni hi3 authority, ho married Marianine, grand- 
daughter of Hyreanus 11. and made her brother Aristo- 
bulus III. high-priest, reserving to himself the rogid power ; 
hut finding that Aristohulu.s retained many partisans, ho 
caused him to be drowned n.c. 3.'5. It is wovthy of remark, 
that the historian Josephus was descended Iroiu the Asiuo> 
nsean family. 

Mariainne, who was distinguished by her beauty and 
talent.s, was murdered by order of Herod on an unfuiindod 
suspicion of conspiracy and adultery. Her sons were also 
put to death on a eluirgo of rebellious designs. 15nt the 
Asmonaaari family di<l not tn^d entirely with their power, 
f«»r we road in the eoaiinencement of the iiiilu-biography of | 
n. Josephus, ‘By iny mother I am of tlie royal blood; 
for the ehildrcii of Assinionajiis, from whom that family was 
derived, had both the oilice of the high-priesthood and the 
dignity of a king for a long lime together. I will :ic.cord- 
ingly set down mv progenitors in order. My grandfiithcrs 
father was named Simon, with the addition of BmjUus: he 
lived at the same time witli that son of Simon the liigh- 
])riest, who first of all the high-priests was named Hyr- 
eamis. This Simon Psellus had nine sons ; one of which 
wa.s Matthias, called Kplilias : he married the daugliter of 
JoiKithaii the high-priest, which Jonathan was the first of 
tlie sons of .-Xsamoiuuus, who was higlvpriest, and was the 
brother of Simon the liigli-prie.Nt also. 'I’liis Mutthias had 
a son, called Matthias Curt us, who was horn in the first >eMr 
of Iho govcrnnioiit of JI) reaiiii.s ; his son's iiaiuo was 
•loseph, born in the ninth year of the reign of Alexandra; 
his son Matthias was horn in the tenth year of iho reign of 
Arch:daus; iiiid I \Nas born to ^^:lltbias in the first year iif 
the reign of Cains Cu'sar. I luivo I hive sons; Hyreanus, 
the eldest, was horn in the tlnnlli y(‘ar (d' the reign of Vea- j 
pisiaii, Ju.stin in the seventh, and Agrippa in tlio ninth.' 
Those are the last traces of the A.'^moinvan family. 

The he.st sources of in format ion coiiceruiiig the Asmona*an 
dynasty are coninined iti T'hv Five Jiuohs of ffw Marcahcvfit 
inih /Vo/cs- anti Jlhixtratiun^', by Henry Cotton, D. C. L„ 
Archdeacon of Ca.shtd, Oxford, 183‘2. Two of tliese hooks 
belong to the Apocrypha, which are frequently annexed to 
the Old Testamenl. See .Josephus. Antiq. xii. 0 — \vi. 
end. ; Ckunp. ^‘d. Brcithaiipt, hooks iii, 

and iv.. (‘d. Munster, from the commencement ; Kraiic. 
Perez. Bayer, do Nufni\ lIcbrcetyA^amaritanis^ V'aleiitia^ 
17 hI, p. 181, fob; Franc. Porezii Bayer, I'indirim 
rum Hebr^po-Samaritanorum, I7ii0, iol; Kzechielis Span- 
heiniii Dissertations de Prirsianlia et IJsu Knmisma- 
turn, Lond. ITOfi. vol. i. p. 61, &.c. ; Doctrinu Fnnvn'um Ve- 
terum. consrripta a Josepho li^ekhel, pars i. vol. iii, ])p. M 1-^ 
481; Annales Reguni el Reram Syrifp Nnmis rete ribas 
iUustrati ah Erasmo Froelich, ProU^^tancmiy pp. 74 — 01 ; 
Dscription de AUdaillcs Antiques, par T, E. Miouuet. 
tome V. pp. ri55 — 504. 

In the British Mu.seum there is a numbor of A.snioncran 
coins, from which the following drawings are taken. 




[SilvoT. llritigli Mns»’uin.'J 



The legends of the larger coin, which is of silver, are, if 


expressed in the usual square character, tl^Dit^^Shitneoii $ 

oh'£n'v> f t) the liberty of Jerusalem. 

Un the smaller coin, which is f)f h?*ass. we read— 
tV^ /^nn-hherty of Zion : D'DlCt = second year. 

ASP (Fipera llajc, Dauditi), a species of noxious ser- 
pent, colehrnted as tlie instrument of dcfitli which Cleopatra 
is said to luiVQ .‘*electe<l to terminate at once lier amours and 
her exisleuco. The asp ffirTTric) is often mentioned both by 
Ctreek and Roman writers; and fr<»m the discrepancies 
which are observable in the accounts given J»y diflerent au- 
thors, it seems probable that, two or three diflorent species of 
poisonous serpents were known to the antients under this 
t'ouunon naiiit?. From variou.s circumstances, however, anf'l 
particularly from the description of Pliny i\at. Hist. lib. viii, 
.3.'».), it is e\idenf that the ino.st common and celebrated 
is tlie species to wliich the modern Arabs give tiio name of 
F/ llaje, or Ilaje Auseher, This animal measures from three 



to five feet in length : it is of a dark green colour, marked 
ohlkiuely with bands of hruwn ; the scales of the neck, 
hack, and unpor surface of the tail are slightly ca- 
rinatcjl, and llio tail is about oiie-fourth part the leiigtii 
of Uio whole body. The haje is clo.sely allied to the 
cobra capello, or spectacled snake of India, the chief 
a])parent dilVerence being its want of the singular yel- 
low mark on the back of the neck, from whi(di tlie 
latter species derives it.s name. In other respects these 
two aerpemts are nearly of the sumo size ; they arc equally 
venomouH, and both have the power of swelling out the 
neck when irritated, and raising themselves upright upon 
their tails to dart by a single hound upon their enemies. 
These habits render it probable that the puff-atldcr of the 
Cape of Good Hope, so called from its custom of pulling 
out or distending the neck and throat when disturbed or 
provoked, is no other than the h:\jo or asp of Egypt, or at. 
least, a M ry cloncly allied spivies ; but the two animals hn\e 
never heeu properly compared, and till this is done the 
qiiesliori of their specific dill’erence or idonlily must remain 
imdetcM-inined. 

The poison of the asp is of the most deadly nature. Pliny, 
in the passage above referred to, gives die following account 
of this celebrated serpent : - ‘ Thu lu'ckof the asp is capable 
of distension, ami the only remedy against its bite is the 
imiiKMliate ampiiialion of the wounded part. This animal, 
otherwise so much to he dreaded, has a sentiment, or rather 
a kind of affection, truly w'ondcrful. It never lives alone, 
the mall* and female heiiig constantly found togetuor, and 
if one happens to be killed, the otlier seeks w’ith the utmost 
fury to jJMiUgo its death. It knows and selects the destroyer 
from among crowds ; it follows him to great distances, sur- 
mounts every obstacle, and cm only he deprived of its re- 
voiigu by tlio most speedy tlight, or the intervention of soniu 
vapitl river. It is difficult to say whether Nature has been 
more prodigal of evils or remedies. For instance, she has 
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bMtowed upon this reptile, so terrible flrom the deadly 
effeets of its poison, so indifferent a vision, its eyes being 
placed on the sides of the head so as to prevent it ftom 
seeing straight before it, that it is frequently trodden under 
foot before it is aware of its danger/ Forskusl, a Swedish 
naturalist, who has written on the animols of Egypt, informs 
us that the jugglers of Grand Cairo have the art of taming 
tho^haje, as those of India do the cobra capello, and teach- 
ing it to dance for the amusement of the populace ; taking 
care, however, to deprive it of its poison fangs, though even 
then they avoid its bite when irritated. The habit which 
this serpent has of erecting itself when approached, made 
the antient Egj^ptians imagine that it guarded the places 
which it inhabited. They made it the oinblem of the dU 
vinity whom they supposed to protect the world ; and 
accordingly they have represented it on their temples 
sculptured on each side of a glolie. 

ASPA'RAGI. [See Asphodele.^:.] 

ASPA'RAGUS, a genus of inonocotyledonous plants 
belonging to the natural order aaphodcletf?. It is easily 
recognized by its very narrow leaves, which drop off the 
branching stem as soon as they begin to wither, by its small 
greenish-white or yellowish regularly- formed llowers, and by 
its seeds being enclosed in a pulpy fruit. 

Unlike the principal part of inonocotyledonous plants, 
and especially of those which belong to an^thodelece^ the stems 
of the different species of asparagus branch like those of 
dicotyledons, and oven become hard and woody ; some of 
them twine and scramble over other shrubs, and certain 
species even hook themselves to their supporters by moans 
of their stiff and spiny branches which are stunted and 
destitute of leaves. ‘ ; 

The species are natives of the temperuto and tropical 
regions of the old world, but they are not found wild in 
cither North or South America. The most remarkable one 
is the common cultivated asparagus WhicU is found in sandy 
and maritime places in most parts of the middle and south 
of Europe, the Crimea, and also of Siberia and Japan.*'’‘'It 
is too well-known a plant to require description, and we shall 
iherefoi'c occupy ourselves exclusively with the method of 
crullivatiiig it for its succulent and agreeable heads. 

An asparagus plant consists of a cluster of lleshy roots 
coiinecled by the stem, where a quantity of linds are formed, 
from which branches are yearly emitted. Tho heads sire 
those branches in a young and tender state.; their quality 
depends wholly upon their sizo and rapid growth. These 
are the simplest considerations that are involved in the cul- 
tivation of asparagus ; tho question is how the largest size 
and the most rapid growth arc to be attained. 

Seeing what the natural situation of the asparagus plant 
is when wild, it will be obvious that it should have a light 
.soil which offers little resistance either to the emission of its 
roots or tho protrusion of its steins; the soil should also be 
capable of both receiving and parting with water readily. 
Accordingly gardeners take care that all stiff loam, or 
stones, or solid masses of earth are separated from the soil 
of their asparagus beds, and that they are <'ompk‘tely draiticd 
by having trenches 25 feet deep cut between the beds. 

To givo vigour to the shoots, manure is added in as great 
a quantity as the cultivator can afford to apply it; when the 
seed is sown, or tho young plant.s finally placed in the situa- 
tion in which they are to produce a crop, an abundant sup- 
ply of decayed manure, or of bones, or of parings of horses' 
lioofs, is buried below them ; and they are also uiuiually top- 
dressed with Anoly pulverized manure, when the beds arc 
arranged in the winter. Attention being paid to these cir- 
cumstances, asparagus is ouc of tho easiest of all vegetables 
to cultivate ; but no art or skill will produce precisely the 
soil which is most favourable for its growth. This exists 
naturally in some places in the fittest of all possible states, 
and it is thero only that it is to be obtained jn its greatest 
perfection ; as in the rich alluvial soil of Battersea, Morl- 
lake, and other places round London : in some of these vil- 
lages it is produced of such extraordinary size that 110 
lieads in a state fit for the kitchen have boon known to 
wc))rh more than 32 lbs. There are those who think that 
ihis gigantic asparagus is a peculiar variety ; but it is ascer- 
tained that, on being removed into less favourable soils, it 
gradually loses its vigour and degenerates into the common 

The most convenient breadth for asparagus bods has 
been found by experience to be 4^- feet, and the least depth 
for the ,iutcmedialo treucUcs 2 feet. The beds are either 


planted with seedlings one year or two years old, buned 
six inches beneath the surface, and standing about a feet 
apart, or sown at once and tho seedlings afterwards tbinnc<l 
to such a distance ; the latter meth(» is the most simple 
and the most effectual. 

la this country it is frequently forced, but seldom with 
much success ; the heads being usually small and stringy, 
without sufficient succulence. For this purpose an aspa- 
ragus bed is dug up, and tho plants transferred to a place 
heated with dung, where they come up in a fortnight or 
three weeks ; hut as the roots are always much injurad by 
the operation of transplanting, the little success that attends 
this method is easily accounted for. In many parts of 
the north of Eurrao, especially about Ri^a, a far letter 
mode is adopted. The forcing takes place in the asparagus 
beds tbomselves without disturbing the roots ; the trenches 
are fillcfl with hot dung, and tho beds are covered with the 
same material about six inches deep ; if tho weather is very 
severe, the bods are also covered with frames, but this is 
rarely necessary in England. Treated thus, asparagus is 
as fine as if it waited till May to make Its appearance. Hut 
when this method is practised the heads cannot be cut down 
at the natural time in the same season. In order to recover 
from the effect of forcing; they must be allowed to grow 
as frgely as possible during all the succeeding summer, so 
th& they may form a new supply of food for the support of 
the heads the succeeding spring. Where it is wished to 
have exceedingly large lieads of forced asparagus, pieces of 
bamboo, or any other hollow tubes, should be put over the 
shoots when they tii*st make their appearance. The latter 
will thus acquire a length of as much as eighteen inches 
wilhout losing their tenderness. 

ASPA'SIA. As the select companion and adviser of 
Pericles, and the associate, and, according to I’lalo, the in 
structress, of Socrates, this person claims a degree of notice 
to wliich she would ])crhaps not othervvise be entitled. 

Aspasia was a native of Miletus, and the daughter of 
Axiochus. Of her early lite we find no notice. She 
gained etitire possession of the affections of Pericles, who 
(livoreed his first wife with her own consent, according to 
Plutarch, in order to marry Aspasia. We are told little of 
her beauty ; much of her mental powers and cultivation. 
Plutiireh says that Pericles resorted to her Miecausc she was 
a wise woman, and had groat understanding in inuiU'rs of 
governiuent and that, in spite of her mode of life, the 
Athenians wdio frequented her society used to can y ilicir 
wives with them to hear her talk. Scsrales sometinurs 
visited her in company with his friends. (SeoXen. d/c///. II. 
vi. :Hi ; and the Mvnaxpuus of Plato.) Tho Mcnex(*nus is 
written to introduce a funeral oration ascribed to Aspasia, 
though the conelusion of the dialogue seems to intimate 
that the author did not mean that ascription to he implicitly 
belfovcd. Socrates, however, as one of tho speakers in 
the dialogue, gives Aspasia the high praise of * having 
made many good orators, and one eminent over all the 
■Greeks, Pericles^ the son of Xanthippus.* 



On this and similar authority wo learn thot Pericles was 
indebted to Aspasia for much of that mental cultivation 
in which he excelled all men of his age. Her moral in- 
fluence, if tho scandalous chronicles of antiquity be true, 
was less henefieial. She is accused of haying led the Atlte- 
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Hums, by her influcnco with Pericles, into two wars. Otic 
of these was the Samian war, ii.c. 440 ; an interference 
in behalf of Miletus, the birth-place of Aspasia, to secure 
to it the possession of Pricno, contested by Samos. Thu- 
cydides, in his brief account (I. 115), gives no hint that 
the Athenian leader was guided hy any such corrupt in- 
iluence : he merely says that the Milesians, boing worsted, 
came to Athens, and accused the Suuiiaiis; their com- 
plaints taring assisted by a strong desire on the part of the 
Athenians to render tlie Sarnion government more demo- 
cratical. Aristophanes charges Pericles with having in- 
volved the country in a ciuarrel with Mcgara, hy a non-in- 
tercourse act, in revenge for the forcible ubduirtion by some 
Megarians of two young attendants upon Aspasia. (Sec 
Acfuirn* 523, ed. Kiisl.) Other comic writers, among whom 
Plutarch nnmos Oralinus, were not slow in taking ad- 
vantage of her real or supposed innuonco, and called her 
the new Omplialc, Dcianeira, Juno, with epithets of no civil 
nature appended thereto. Tlcrinippus, the coltn;diaii, pro- 
scculiid her on the more grave charge of not believing in the 
gods, and besides, of being instrumental in debauching free 
w«»mcn to gratify the lust of Pericles. (Soo also Plutarclfs 
Pericles^ c. 24.) AVe are .told on the same authority 
(that of Plutarch), that nothing bht the personal oxer- ' 
tions, the tears, and entreaties of ^ Porlcli-s procuri'd* 
acquittal. These stories, however unfavouruhle alike to^dPe- 
ricles and Aspasia, depend on the authority of late writers, 
as Plutarch and ‘Atheiueus: contemporary writers CDiitain 
no hint of them, with the exception u{' the <*ouiic writer^, 
whose trade was scandal. We' have no nqtico of Aspasiiva' 
adventures after tho death of hci*-^vcr and patron, except 
that she transferred her affections to. J.,ysi4lcSr'h nuui of 
low origin and vulgar mind, who. howwcr, hy her instruc- 
tions, according to Plutarch, became after the death ,ol‘ 
Pericles for a time the popular leader in Athens. (Sec 
Plutarch’s PericlcA^ c. 2 1, 3(», 32 ; and llayle.) 

ASPKCT, ail astrtmomical term, now entirely disused, 
ap[)lied to the various po.sitions of llic planets with rcS^peCt 
to one another, as seen from the earth. The terms ron~ 
j////c4/o;* and fippnsititm are llio only two out of fiyo names 
of aspects which have been retained ; the remaiiuior being 
Cidled sextilo, qunrtile, and trine. At co?fjunr/ton two 
planets have the same longitude; when sixty degrees apart, 
the aspect is &r.riih ; when ninety, quartiln; whcMi 120, 
trim; when IHO degrees apart, or opposite, th<ly arc in ryi- 
pnsHinH. The following are the cliaractcrs which arc used. 
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ASPKN. [See Popitmts.] ' 

ASPKH, or AS PR K, a small Turki.sh coin, and money 
of acc.ount. As a coin it is worth soinclhing more than an 
JCuglish halfpenny. The only impreshioH it bears is that of 
Iho Prince's name under whom it was struck. Three aspers 
make a medina. Tho pay of the Janissaiiesv- \\hen 
rxisti:d, was fiMin two to twelve per diem. 

Kelly, in his Unwerml Cmnlnsi, infonij;^ ns, that at' 
Aleppo and tho seaport of Scandaroon, at Cairo, and at 
Patras in the Morea, accounts are kept in pJjfetros of 80 
aspers: at Algiers, in Saimes or doubles of .'iO aspers : at 
ronstantinoplc, in piastres, sometimes divided into 60 ami 
sometimes into 100 parts, called aspers or^minas : at !Sa- 
/onica, in piastres of 120 aspqrs: at Tripoli,, in piji«U*es of 62 
aspers : at Smyrna, the geliferal division of the piantrc is 
into aspci'Sr the number of which varies : thus the English 
and Swedes divide tho piastre into 80 aspers ; the Dutch, 
French, and Venetians, into 100 asters; and the Turks, 
Greeks, Persians, and Armenians, into 120 uspors. (See 
tho Univ. Cambist^ voL i. pp. 1, 5, 72, 276, 307, 317.) 

ASPERGILLUM fin Zoolog>:J, a genus of the fa- 
mily Ttibicol5es (Lamarck), furnished with a bivalve shell 
incrusted, as it were, in a tubular testaceous sheath. This 
tubular sheath gradually lessens in dt^'uneter to the aper- 
ture which is farthest from the incorporated bivalve. The 
end nearest to the bivalve is dilated into a concave disk, 
with a central Ossiiro, and perforated with minute but raised 
boles. The disk is bonlered by a tubular frill. There are 
but few species; and these, known 

to collectors as • The Watering-pot,* is the most common, 
ASPBRN, GREAT, a village in the province of Lower 


Austria, situated on an arm of the Danube, nearly opposite 
to Vienna, but a little to the cast of it, and containing about 
900 inhabitants. It is celebrated for one of the severest 
contests wliirh occurred between France and Austria, in 
tho short, though, for the latter of those powers, disastrous 
campaign of 1809. On tho T2th of May in that year, Na- 
poleon had mado himself master of the Austrian capital, 
and iho. Archduke Charles had, subsocpiently ip his repulse 
at Kckuuihl, taken up a position on the left bunk of the 
Danube, clo.se upon Vienna. Napoleon was not long in 
possessing himsidf of tw'o islands in that river, hy which 
he threw his forces across it; and, on the 2 1st of May, of- 
fered his adversary battle from the position he had taken up 
at Iho villages of A spern, Esslmgen, and Engersdorf. In 
this position ho was attacked with so much ardour by the 
Arcliduke’.s forces, lliat liolh Aspern and Engcrsdoif were 
curriod before night fall. Aspern itself, which has since 
been i*ehiult, wa;^ converted into a heap of ruins, after en- 
during thirteen RUoces*iivc assaults. Esslingeil and Ike en- 
trenched island of Lohau however remained in the hnnd.s 
of the French ; hntlho Archduke, having employed the next 
night in destroying the bridge of communic^itioii between the 
island and tho left bank of tho river, renewed his attac'k 
upon Esslingeii the ensuing morning, and ultimately drove 
General Massona and his broken tnxips buck upon tho 
island. The obstinate gallantry with which the field was 
contested may be inferred from tho loss of the French, 
which amounted to 30,090, or, according to the Austrian 
accounts, 41,000 men, in killed and wounded ; not more 
than 3.500 prisoners and but three pieces of csinnon re- 
mained as trophies to tho victors. Ainramid was erected 
hy IhqL'jAustrittns with tho 3000 French cuirasses uhi<*h 
they colltMdcd on the spot. Marshal Lannes, with Generals 
D’fi.spugnO‘, St. Hilaire, and Alhuqucnjuc, fell during this 
two clays'. strit|^lo ; and Massena, Bessieres, and many 
<»tlicr generals, were wounded. Never was victory, however, 
by the sacriflee at which it was ])uivhascd aii<l the e.vcc.«,s of 
cotvlldoncc whieli it created, more fatal to tho fortune.^ of the 
conqiierorB. The battle of Wagram, fought on the 6tli and 
Gtli of July folliwiiig, placed Napoleon in a situation to dic- 
tate the niu.st humiliating terms to the Ausinaii sovereign 
at Scl^inbi'unn ; the cession of one third of his duiniiiiuns 
and the loss of upwards of eight millions of subjects were 
the price which 1 h^ psiiil for a ]»eaee vith the conqueror. 

ASFlIALTi'TKS, LAl^TJS. [See Dkad 8ka.] 

AS 1*11 AI.iTUM, (a Greek word, of unknown 

eUiuology,) fiequently known hy the name of slaggy or 
Qompact luincTal pitch, is one of the varieties iff hiluinen, 
arising from the decomposihou ofvcgclahle matter. (See 
Naphtha.) It occurs massive, of a ilark brown or black 
colour, with a conchoiclal fracture, and a re.sinous lustre. 
It is opaque, and exceedingly brittle at a low temperature, 
but softens and fusofl by tho application of heat ; in density 
it varices from that of water to 1 '6. It may be rceognized 
hy the follpiwing characters: it is insoluble in alcohol, hut 
soluble in about live times its weight of naphtha, with w hich 
it forms a giW and useful varnish ; it.s e.onibustion is 
rapid and briU^nt, witlx the prcxhictioii of the bituminous 
odniir. 

Itls found in most countries, hut most nbundmilly on tlic 
shores, or lloating on the surface, of llio Dead Sea ; at Hit, 
above Babylon, on the Euphrates; near the Tigris : in Tri- 
nidad in the W est Indies it fills a basin of three miles in 
eircumferemo ninl of unknown depth. There is a pitch- 
spring in Zanle, whieh we know to have been at work for 
ahoMi 2900 years. (See Herod, iv. 19.5.) It is also found in 
limestone at Blpiherg in Carintliia , in bods of sundstoni; in 
Albania, and hi veins in the Hart/ in Germany ; in Derby- 
sliiro^ Shropshire, and several other places. It is the nrin- 
einal colouring niattcr of tho dark iiid.u*atcd marl, or shale, 
which is found in coal districts. 

ASFHODE'LE/E, or the asphodel tribe, are monoco- 
tylcdonous plants, which form ii very natural assemblage, 
i'or the most part easily recognized, although in certain 
species and genera it approaches other oroers so closely 
as to be distinguished only with great dilllculty. They 
all havi? regular flowers with three sepals, and three petnl.s 
of nearly eciuul size and colour, six (very aeldom- three) 
stamens, ami a superior three-celled ovary, with only one; 
st)le. Their fruit is cither dry ur succulent; and their 
seeds have a brittle coat. 

Asphodolecoare known from Junrfifp, or the rush tribe, by 
their larger and more coloured tlowors^and hy tho hurdnesa 
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of the coat of their sceila ; from Wiacffr, or the Illy tribe, by 
tbo smallness of their flowers, and the latter character ; and 
from melanf/uiretr, or the colehicuin trilw, by their single 
stylo, and by their anthers being turned towards the ovary. 
They may bo formed into two subdivisions. 

7'lic first, OP the aUiaceous subdivision, in which there is 
Tjo true stem, and which consists entirely of bulbous s]^»cies ; 
the roots emitted and pcrisbiniBf annually. To this 

bidonjx the onion, garlic, and their allies, together with the 
li}acinth, squill, and star of Bethlehem {ornithosrahim). 
A great quantity of species are favourites with the horticul- 
turist, on account of their early appearance in the spring 
and their easy cultivation. 



The second subdivision, consisting of tbo true asphodels 
nnd tbost^ wbitdi resemble them, have no bulbs, but in their 
stead clusters of llesliy roots hiidi as \\v find in the aspa- 
ra'j;iis, which belongs to this subdivision ; the stems of these 
sin; frecjiieiitl} woody, but in that ease they are branched ; 
ifraf'rrfia, or the gum-dragon tree, is a most remarkable in- 
siaucc nf this, it having almost the appoarsince of a diegty- 
1 «mI()ii when deprived of foliage. This subdivision also oon- 
lains iib'os, with their thick lleshy Icave.s and forked stems. 

ASPIIO'DFIHIS, the genus from which the foregoing 
natural order takm its name, eouiprcheuds some handsome 
hardy perennial plants, with fleshy fingcr-Hke roots, and 
upright undivided annual stems covered willi long leaves; 
they arc among the most highly developed of the monoco- 
tyledonous plants of northern counlries. The most remark- 
able species are the following; — 

.1. /ff/e/Av, or the common yellow asphodel, is a beajtttiful 
jKirennial, very often seen in cottage-gardens, or on the out- 
.^Uirls of fthrubheries. It gi*ows wild in Ilmhary, Sicily, 
Ualiiiatia, the Peloiionnesus, and even .spreads into the 
(’riinca. Its stems are from two to three feet high, never 
branched, and covered all over with long narrow bluish- 
green leaves, which have very broad, sheatliing bases. The 
llowers are liandsome, deep yellow, with a green streak on 
the outside of each petal. The fruit consists of red pulpy 
berries. 

Very nearly related to this are, A, capUhirix, which differs 
c hielly in its very narrow leaves, shorter bracts, and ex- 
tn iucly narrow- divisions of the flower; and A, Sibirictis^ 
hguiwl in the Kutanical Register ^ plate 1507 ; which isprin- 
cipnlly known by its dw'arfor stature, earlier and paler 
llowers, more glaucous leaves, and shorter bracts. 

.1. a//n<v,orthe white asphodel, found all over the southeni 
provin«*es of Kurope anil the basin of the Mediterranean 
Sea, is as frequently seen as the first, and in similar sitmi- 
lions ; its tlowcrs nro white with a reddish streak on the 
outside of each petal, and arc disposed in branched clusters. 


A. ramosm^ of many gardens, seems merely a branched 
state of this species ; and several other reputed species with 
white flowers are also, in all probability, not distinct. 

ASPHY'XIA, a Greek word which signifies 

a cessation of the pulsation, originally expressed any state 
of disease in which there was a suspension or loss of the 
heart's iiclion, and a consequent failure of the ptilsc ; hut 
the term is now used to denote a suspension or loss of the 
power of respiration. The state of asphyxia is that in which 
the respiratory actions are cither temporarily suspended, or 
have wholly ceased; a state necessarily inducing such a 
change in the nature of the blood as is incompatible with the 
continuance of life. The blood which circulates in the two 
great systems of blnod-vcsselsj veins, and arteries, is ossen - 
tially different [see Bi.oon] ; that in the veins is inca- 
pable of supporting life; that in the arteries is the 
proper nutrient and exeitent of the system. The object 
of respiraiioior is to convert venous into arterial blood. The 
blood rolurhed from the system to the right side of the heart 
is Venous ; wdicn it has circulated through the lungs, aiul 
thereby been brought into contact with atinosphoric air, it is 
changi'd into arterial blood. Of all the conditions necessary to 
ibe action of vital organs, thatpf rcM'oiving a duo supply of nr- 
torial blood is the most indispensable. If a ligature be placed 
around the trachea (windpipe) of an animal, so as completely 
lo pre'Vent the access of air to tbo lung, and if at the same 

time the carotid artery he opened, that is, one of t lie great 
arteries which springs from iho ai'ch of the aorta [see 
Aorta], and which passing, along the neck to the head, is 
the main chiinmd through which tho brain receives its 
supply of arterial blood, it is found that in a definite time 
the blood flowing in this artery has ceased to be arterial, 
and has become venous. Taking the average of a great 
number of experiments j)(‘rforiin‘cl on dogs for the express 
purpose of ascertaining this fact, it is nmnd that in aheut 
thri'o-quorlers of a minute afU;!- the complete exclusion of 
air from the lung, tliu blood in the carotid artery begins to 
lose its vpmrilion coloiur. After a minute and a’ quarter, it 
has become obviou.dy dark. In the space of a minute and 
a half, no difi'i'rence whatever can he iiercoived between the 
blood that flows from this artery, nnd ordinary venous 
blood : in this space of time, therefore, the system of an 
animal from whoso lung air is excluded is brought com- 
pletely under the influence of venous blood. 

While tho hloud is thus changing from arterial to venous, 
the function of tho brain is greatly affected. Sensibility 
diminishes as the blood darkens, and when it lias become 
quite dark the power of sensation is wholly abolished, and 
the animal lies in a stale of profound e(»ni:i. 

Tho influence of the circulation of venous blood upon the 
muscular sysiem is no le.ss powerful than that upon tin* 
nervous, for the muscle can no more perform its function 
wlfluout the stimulus of arterial hlood than the brain. 
When, in eonse(|iicnco of the exclusion of air from the lung, 
venous blood is scut out lo the system, the heart is always 
the first mu.sclo that feels the effect of this abstraction of its 
accustomed stimnUis; V>ccu\iso \enous instead of arterial 
blood iji,instantly brought into direct contact wdth the sur- 
face; of its left cavitieSr [see IIkart], and because venous 
•instead cd’ arterial hlood is sent by its nutrient arteries (the 
coronary, which are the first branches given off by the 
aorta) into its vCry substance; and this blood, as has been 
cilready stated, is ineapahle of aflbvding it the reejuisite 
nourishment pud excitement. Accordingly, the netion of 
the heart is ahvn) s greatly alluclt?il from the very fir.st mo- 
ment animal is brought under this condition. At 

first its contraetions are somewhat accelerated, probably on 
aci^mnl of the violent struggles of .the animal, and in con- 
sequence of the emotion of fear ; hut in a few seconds its 
action begins to be arri^sted, and it becomes rapidly less and 
less frequent until it sinks to a point surprisingly low. 
When in a state of health and unexcited, the pulse of a dog 
is 1 ,10 in a minute; hut in two minutes after the oxelusion 
of air from its lung, it sinks to twenty-five, and it often falls 
still low'er. Immediately before de;it.h it invariably becomes 
again accelerated, sometimes rising to its natural standard ; 
but what it then gains in velocity it loses in strength, and in 
all cases within three minutes after the complete exclusion of 
the air from tho lung, the act ion of the heart has become feeble; 
this feebleness gradually but rapidly increases, until at the 
end of the fourth minute it is seldom that the action is at all 
perceptible by the Anger. But though the heart be the first 
to feel tho effect of the abstraction from the system of its 
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usual stimtiludi yet tbe blood vrhicli is transmitted to all 
the other musoles of the body is alike incii])able of excilint; 
iiiein to contraetion : the museles of respiration sutler with 
the rest, so that the respiratory movements, tliat is, the 
alternate enlargement and diiuinutioii of the eavity of the 
ehest, indispensable to the entrance and exit of fre^h ear> 
nnits of air, cease. In this manner are abolished, though 
not ([uite simultaneously, yet in rapid succession, llie func- 
tions both of respiration and circulation. 

As the cLixsulatiou fails and the pulse sinks, the muscles 
termed sphincter, tliat is, musf!]es placed at tbe mouths of 
certain cavities in order to cdose their passage, that their 
contents may Ikj retained for a given time, are conim«>nly 
relaxed ; the rc'ctnin and the urinary bladder evacuate their 
contents ; often violent convulsions now rornc on, and im- 
mediately beibro the extinction of life the fieces and urine 
are expelled v;ith great force. 

The phenomena nltondaiit on the state of asphyxia, and 
which are characteristic of it, are now suHicicntly manifest. 
Tt is impossible to raise the thorax so as to draw in air, that 
is to inspire; nevertheless, \iolent though vain elVorls are 
made to ac(*iiinplish this object; but although no air can be 
introduced into the lung,<yeta small portion can be expelled 
from it, so that the lung is ultimatcdy brought to the extreme 
state of expiration. Complete exclusion of the air is rapidly 
folIowLMlby the abolition of sensation, this by the diminution 
and tlie ultimate cessation of the heart’s action, together 
with the diminution and ultimate cessation of llie respira- 
tory inovcnnmts : and when these changes have tt^rriiinuted 
in death, the body remains w^arm for a VLM*ylong period ; the 
aspect of the countenance is peculiar; the face is swollen; 
it is either of a reddish violet hue or of a livid ctihnir, ami 
the eyes arc? (dear, bright, and pretcrnaturally prominent. 
NhaUspearc’s description of this slate is physiologically 
correct : 

*' Hill, RCf ! Ill-; fiUM* is lilack aiul t'lill <if { 

His i->c hiilN- rurUicr oiil tliaii In* 

Minin;; lull Kliiislls, liUi* a ntaii. 

Jli*« liair ; liis nl•'ttvil^ slrctfird wilh sti iiggling ; 

Ills liiiiiiU altrniifl 'd. as nne tli.il ^'rasiiM 

And tiiggM f'ui litV, and was t)\ Mii'iMiL'tli ■siilaiiii'd,'* 

As the animal heat is longer letiiiiierl than is usual in 
death from other causes, so the coming on of the stitfness 
f!()nscn|uont on death is longer protracttMl ; hut when it has 
once come on, it is retained lor a proportionally longer 
period. 

The morbid niipearanccs in tho internal organs observ- 
able on dissection are, in the brain, turgesecnce of the 
blood-vessels, especially of tbe veins, which are gorged with 
blo(»rl ; tlic blood itself is proternaturally Iluid and of an 
tinusiially dark cidour. No iliscasod ajipcarance is com- 
monly found in the cavities of tho brain, nor is its substance 
materially erhunged fn>m tbe healthy state. In the respira- 
tory urf^atis, thci mucous or lining nicinbrano of the larynx, 
trachea, and bromdii, aro unusually red ; the bronchial 
divisions arc of a violet or reddish-brown tint ; the lungs 
are of a blaeki.sh-brown colour, and wlien cut into, large 
drops of a thu?k, Iluid, and very black blood ooze out. 
In the organs of circulation, tho heart is tho organ 
chielly affected. Its veins are gorged with <lttrk blood; 
dark-coloured blood is found, both in its right and in its 
left cavities, but it is invariably accumulated in a larger 
proportion in its right than in its left cavil ie.s ; generally 
there is at least one^third more in tho riglit than in lli« lel’t. 
In the abdominal organs, the liver, the apleen, and the? 
kidneys, are gorged with dark and fluid blood. Tbii» tho 
blood in all tlio organs of the system is always unnaturally 
fluid ill consistence and dark in colour. 

CAtrsES. From what has been stated it is obvious that 
whatever is capable of preventing the admission of air to the 
lungs, or of arresting the chemical action of the air upon 
the blood, is capable ivf pHslucing the state of asphyxia. 

I. Various circumstances aro capable of acting in the first 
mode. 1. Whatever affords a mechanical obstruction to the 
action of the respiratory muscles, as a heavy weight resting 
upon the chest. 2. Whatever affords a mechanical obstruc- 
tion to the due expansion of the lungs, while the respiratory 
mu.scles still act with tho requisite energy, us the accumula- 
tion of fluid in the cavity of the chest, or the diminution of 
the cavity of the chest by tho enlargement or displacement 
of the abdominal viscera. 3. Whatever affords a mcclia- 
nical obstruction to the entrance of tho air into the lung, as 
the application of a ligature around the wind-pipe, causing 
strangulation ; the submersion of tho body in water, or drown- 


ing : the iiUroduclion of foreign bodies into the larynx, 
trachea, or it.s divisions, tbe bronchi: exposure to a too 
I'ureQed atmospliero, or to irrespirable gases, such as, nitro- 
gen, hydrogen, carburet ted hydrogen, carbonic acid gus, 

11. The circumstances winch are capable of prodiu ing 
the stale of asphyxia, by arresting the cheinicul acli^tii of 
the air upon ilie blood, aro either whal may be termed 
incchanicul or \ ital. The mechanical are those wliicb act 
ill the mode just adv(?rtoil to, namely, by preventing the 
entrance of uii* into the lung, as su^pensil)ll, submersion, 
and so on. The vital are those which act chiellv through 
the medium of the nervous system* if injury bedont? to the 
organic ntu vcis which supply the lungs, or if from any iuiuso 
the nerves of tlii.s class fail to supply the lungs with the ni?r- 
vous intliieiii’o which it is their oftiee to afford, the requisite 
changes in llic blood do not take place. Such an inji rious 
ell'cet upon this class cif nerves may be brought aboiit gra- 
dunlly and progressively by the long-contimn^d actitui of 
intense cold up»>ii the system, or may be produced iiisfan- 
tancously by a stroke of lightuing- The like cause may 
also act tltrougli tbe nervous system upon the rcspiratury 
muscles, stopping the action of what may be teriiu'd tho 
iiUM haniral porlioh of tho rc&uiratury apparatus, naiuelv, 
till? alternate eiiUirg«*inent and dimimiliou of the tliorai ie 
cavity. Injury done to tho other great div ision of the nervous 
sysicin, tho sciitioiil ; injury or di^i^!'iol\ of the eighth p;iir 
of nerves; injury or pressure upon the upper portion of the 
s])inal cord (the medulla ublongal(i ) : injury or pressure 
upon tho spinal eord itself, and espcciallv upon that porlion 
of it which is placed in the neck, whet her from fraciure t»r 
from dislocation of tho bones of ilio spinal column, may 
*leslroy' the contractility of tho respiratory muscles, and 
thus stop the inspiratory movements. U often happens 
I lull both sets of causes an* combined ; tbe coiilractiliiy of 
tbe muscles of respiration being destroyed by the o]yt‘rafioii 
<»fl]»o same causes which aboU.sh the nervous <‘iiergy viftliu 
luugH. 

There aro certain varietie.s of asphyxia which, on account 
of their practical importance, being stales of continual occuir- 
rence from ac<»ident and otherwise, re(|uire a sop.irate eon ■ 
sideration. The more important of these are drowimig, 
hanging, strangulation, and sutfocation. The ph) siobigical 
condition of the system is the same in (‘aeli of these varii tii s 
of asphyxia; but there is a Ireatmeiit suitable to (mcIi, 
which will bo better explained under its iippn)[n-iaie bead. 
[See l>uowNiNc;, &e.] 

ASPIRATK, a name given to om? of tin* divisions of 
consonants. Oranimarians liave gmierallv avoiderl any*^ 
formal definition of tin* [iriiiciple wliidi eharaetcrizes this 
or the other classes of letters; they have generally deemed 
it sufficient to enuinerafe those letters which hclong to 
each class, and to assign names to these chiMses vvillumt 
giving any reason for tho selection. Tin; sulijeca is eon- 
fesaedly one of difUculty, and it is tlierelbvc with iniuh 
doubt that the following systeui i.s proposed. In the pro- 
nunciation of the letters called tenues -viz., k, t, /y, — tin* 
movoablo organ, whether tongue or lip, conies into the 
minimum of coiitac.t with the organ struck, whether palau*, 
teeth, or lip, and the^itroke is rapid. In the proiiuiiciation of 
the me(lia).S’~-g (as m goose), d,h , — the surface of coiiiuci is 
greater, the contact il.self <‘los«?r, and of longer duration 
Lastly, in ilie iitterunc'e of the aspirated letters, the organs 
an? brought mort? or less closely together through tlie whoUv 
breadth of the mouth, so that the vibration of air passes 
tbroiigh a long narrow lissiire. If the pressure or approxi 
mat ion be of slight intensity, and of short duration, the 
series of uspi raters, y, ch (as at tlie end of German or Sc;oU?h 
words), ih as in thing, ph, w are pruduced. If the pressure 
bo closer and more lasting, there result the aspirates gh, ih 
as in //I'/y, and v. The former series might perhaps deserve 
to 1>e called aspirated tenues; the latter, aspirated rncdials. 
Tho sibilants again seem to have a claim fo l>e admitted 
under the genus aspirate. If this claim bo allowed, s as in 
such, sh (or ch of the French chemin), j in the French 
jour, may he called the sibilant tenues ; and ch (vs in the 
English church), j (as in the EnfiMnli journey), are the coi- 
responding medial sibilants. Thu letter h, which has hueii 
omitted in our series, is only a faint rh (as pronounced by the 
Gerniuiis). Indeed, if the pedigree of this letter ho trac.i-d 
upwards, it will he found to tenuinate? in the Hebrew cheth, 
[See Alphahet, pp. 370, 380.] In tho comparison of cog- 
nate languages, it is important to hear in mind — first, that 
tho aspirated lettera aro often eonverlible with one anoth^ z 
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and secondly, that they are severally mterchanfi^eablo with 
the mcdials'^nnd tenues of the same org;an. Thus, Ist, rh 
of the &reck languai^e often corresponds to A in the Latin : 
cheim (x^*/*'*^*'* Gr., hiem-s Lat., tvinter ; cha^ 

mai Gr., humi Lat., on-the^ffivund ; cha Gr., 

hia-re Lat., to gape. [See Gutturals.] 2. A in Greek 
eorres|K)nds to s ill Latin, hepta Gr., sepiem Lat., seven ; 
hex Gr., sex Lat.,«i.i;; huperw.^super'LiiU above, iupfwr.) 
3, th in ordinary Greek to vh or/ in ihe^liolic dialect and 
Latin; /A^rord. Gr.,pAeriKolic Gr., /era Lat., a wild In^ast; 
thlib ord. Gr., phlib in Homer, press ; thura Gr,, a daor, 
fora-s Lat., out of doors ; iharsus (or (hrasus) Gr., fortis 
Lat., hold: thre Gr., fle Lai, bewail. 4. th into a, as sins, god, 
in the Laconian dialect, instead of iheos. 5. th in ordinary 
Greek to ch in other dialects: orniih ordinary Greek, 
ovnich Doric, a bird. Hence in the same hinj;uav:o ifh 
iiO-fict) and ich Ox-rotj) enter into the two forms which sig- 
nify (I step; erch ami elth into the two forms of the verh 
si;;nifyin^ to go, tpxoftat, t\0u>v. Hence too tlui dilferent 
forms of the Greek and Latin names for Carthage, Carrhe- 
don Gr., Ciu^thagon Lat., in which the .second ititercliamro 
of d and g compensates for tlio inverse change of the aspi- 
rates rh and th. fi. / in Latin corresponds to A in Spanish, 
fabu Lat., haba Sp., a bean ; fabnla-ri Lat., habla-r Sp., to 
iaHi ; fiir-ere Lat., hac er Sp^, to do; fato (fatuyn) J.at., 
hodo Sp., ftite ; formoso ijhrntosus) Lat., hermoso Sp., 
beautiful. Fov the relation of sw and w with A, sec l3i> 


f;AMMA. 

Secondly, the several aspirates are, as aho\c stated, inter - 
chanj^eahlo with the medials and tenues of the same 
or<i:an. Examples of these chanj^es will readily ^ suu^e.st 
thcriiselves in every hin;;uai;e. The most dcscrviiur of 
ulteiition are perhaps those which exi.st between the Eng- 
lish and (lerniaa : 

initial A, in German, corresponds to ch,.sh, in English. 


fmal ^ 
final ch 
final t 
initial d 
final d 
ih 

initial z 
final tz, ss 
filial b 

VJ' 

iinal/ 
initial v 
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W. !/, 

silent gh, ch, k. 
th, d, „ 

ih in think, 
th in the. 
d 
/. 

t» 

V,/, „ 

>» 

It 

/ 


(See Grimm’s Deutsche Craimnatik, or Becker’s German 
Grummur, English eilit. p. ‘^G.) 

AS POE, a small island, situated in the Oulph of Bothnia, 
belonging to the Russian province of Finland, It forms 
a parish, has a light-house, and contains about u luindred 
Finlanders. GO'^ 1 7' N. lat., 2G'* 77' E. long. (Klint.) 

ASPREDO, in zoology, a genus of uhdoniinal hlala- 
ro])ler vicious fishes, characterised by the horizontal Hatness 
of the head, and the enlargement of the anterior part of the 
trunk, arising from an iitiiisual dcveh»piiient (d‘ the hones 
of the shoulder. They are further distinguished from the 
Silurcs of Liiinmus (from which extensive genus, indeed, they 
were originally separated by that great naturalist' himself) 
by the proportional length of the tail ; by having the eyes 

I daecd in the upper surface of the head, and the intermuxil- 
ary hones concealed beneath the ethmoid, directed back- 
wards, and furnished with teeth only along their jiostcriur 
margin ; and finally, they arc remarkable us being the only 
known ilsh, not being cartilaginous, which have not move- 
able o)icrcula, the bones of which the.se organs are c^omposed 
being soldered on cither side to the tympanum and pre- 
opercuUim. The opening of the gills is consequently formed 
by a single slit in the skin immediately behind the posterior 
side of Uie head ; and their membrane is composed of six 
branehioslcgou.s rays. The lower jaw is transverse, and 
the upper pmjects considerably beyond it. and forms a 
small attenuated muzzle. There is but a single dorsal (In. 
which is of small extent, and situated on the fol*e-part of 
the body : the anal (In. on the contrary, is very large, and 
oeeupies the entire length of the tail. This genus contains 
but very few species, the principal of which, the Silurus 
A»f>redo of Linnoeus, inhabits the rivers and lakes of North 
America. 

ASPHOPOTAMO. [See Achblous.] 

AiSS, a well-known and useful dome.stic animal, whoso 
good qualities are too frequently undervalued, from being 


contrasted with those of Uio horse, without considering the 
dilferent nature of the treatment which these two quadru- 
peds receive'- the care and attention bestow*ed upon deve- 
loping the forrti and cultivating the spirit of the one, and 
the neglect and Hl-usago to which the other is so generally 
subjected. BuIToii has Well observed, that the a:is is 
despised and neglected only bccati.so wc possess a more 
noblo and powerful animal in the horse ; and that, if the 
horse were unknown, the care ami uttontion which is 
lavished upon him, being transfenx'd lo his now neglected 
and despised rival, would have increased the size and deic- 
i loped the mental qualities of the ass to an extent wliic’n it 
would he diflicult to atiticipatc, hut which eustem travellers, 
who have observed both animals in their native climates, 
and among nations by whom they arc cr|tially valued, and 
ilie good (|ualities of each justly appreciated, assure us to he 
the tact. Indeed, the character ami habits of tlie.se two 
quadrupeds arc directly opposed in almost every rc.spect. 
The horse is proud, fiery, and impotuous, nice in his tasics, 
and <lelicate in constitution ; tike a pampered tmmial, he is 
subject to many diseases, and acquires artificial wants and 
hahits. wdiich are unknown in a state of nature. The ass, 
on the contrary, is humble, patient, and contented with 
scanty and coarse fare which other cattle reject ; he hears 
with patience and fortitude the most cruel and oppressive 
treatment ; yet lie is more susceptible of strong attachment 
tliiiii the horse, has apparently more prudence and rcllrc- 
tion, and is capable of a degree of education which would 
not he anticipated from the forlorn and dejected appear- 
ance which coai*se food and harsh treatment have rendered 
habitual lo him. In IVrsia, Arabia, and other eastern 
c‘)iintrics, however, the ass is a very diffenMit animal from 
wliat he is in Western Euro|)e. There, instead of being 
neglected and despised, half- starved, and treated with 
cruelty, care is taken to cultivate the breed by crossing the 
finest specimens ; even the wild ass is procured for this 
purpose, the pedigrees of the dilferent races arc cartdiilly 
recorded, and the size, strength, and symmetry of the ass 
so much improved, that he is rendered tMpial to the horse 
for most purposes, and in some cases even his superior. 
‘The asses of Arabia,’ says (Miardin, ‘are perhaps the 
handsomest animals in the world ; tlieir coat is smooth and 
clean ; they carry the liead elevated, and have tine and wtdl- 
formed legs, which they throw out gracefully in walking or 
galloping. They arc used only for the saddle, and are ini- 
|K)rterl in vast numbers into Persia, where they are fre- 
(lucntly sold for four hundred livres ; ami being taught a 
kind of ca.sy, ambling ]iace, arc richly caparisoned, and 
used only by the rich and luxurious nobles.' 

The ass is, properly speaking, a iiioiiiilain animal ; his 
hoofs are long, ami hirnishcd with extremely sharp rims, 
leaving a hollow in (ho centre, by which means he is enabled 
to tread with move security on the slippery and precipitous 
suites of hills and precijiiccs. The hoof of the horse, on the 
contrary, is round and nearly Hat underneath, ancl we 
accordingly find that he is most serviceable in level coun- 
tries ; uml indeed experience has long since taught i;s 
that he is altogether unfitted for crossing rocky and sleep 
mount aims. As, however, the more diminutive size of the 
ass rendered him comparatively less important as a beast of 
burthen, the ingenuity of man&ind early devised a means of 
remedying this defect, by crossing the horse and nss, 4llid 
thus procuring an intermediate animal, uniting the size and 
strength of the one with the patience, intelligence, and sure- 
rootedness of the other. The mule, indeed, appears to have 
beim ^nown at a very early period ; and if we may believe 
an extiiict from the works of Mago, a Carthaginian writer 
on flusbandry, preserved by Columella, it would even seem 
that instances were not mre in Northern Africa of this ani- 
mal being fruitful, and continuing its species : a phemo- 
mcuon, however, which was as unknown among tho Greeks 
and Romans as it is at the present day. 

If any reliance can be placed upon negative evidence de- 
duced from tho w'ritings of Moses, it w'ould appoaf that tho 
uss was a common domestic animal among the nations of 
Wes(i?rn Asia, many ages before tho horse was reduced 
to subjection. Tho earliest express mention which tho 
satTod historian makes of any kind of cattle subsequent to 
the deluge, is on tho ocAiasion of Abraham's visit to Eg) pt, 
when, to use the words of Scripture, ‘ Pharaoh entrentecl 
him well for Sarah’s sake ; and he had sheep, and oxen, 
and he-assesy and maid-servants, and shc^asses, and camels.' 
No allusion is hero made to the horse; and it is not pi*c- 
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baWe tliat Pharaoh would have ne^locted to inolutlo Ihis 
nulilo and usefui animal uinon^ the other rielion which 
he bestowed upon Abraham, if the Kiryptiuns themselves | 
had i)osscssed it in a state of cloniesticatioii ; nor is it 
likely, if ho had, that the sacred historian, so minute iii 
other particulars, would have passud over this in silence. 
The conclusion therefore would appear to be, that in the 
tiuiis of Abraham the horse was not domesticated iuEf^ypt. 
It appears further, fmm tln^ catalogue of Abiimdck's pre- 
sciiits to Abraham, from the ciiuinoration of Ahrahatii's 
etfects on the marriage of his son Isaac, from the catalogues 
of Jacob's riches, of his pr<‘sent to his brother Esau, and of 
the spoils taken from the city of Secdicm, that the hoi*s« was 
unknown to the Syriun nations for many ages after the time i 
of Abraham ; hut on all these occasions iho ass is inva- 
riably mentioned among the oilier species of domestic cattle 
which constituted the wealth of tlie patriarchs. Though 
thus early doincslicatud in the Ivast, it was long before the i 
jiss was introduced among the inhabitants of \Veslern ’ 
Europe. Aristotle assures us that in his time there were 
no asses in Pontus, »Sc)thi:i, or in the country of the Celts. | 
that is in modern Germany and France ; ai^ we know that 
even in the lime of Eli/iihctli this animal was extreinidy j 
rare in England. 

The wild ass, called Koulan by the Persians, is still corn- 1 
mou in many parts of central Asia. It stands much higher 
on its limbs than the comnnin ass, its legs are longer and 
more slender, and it is altogether a more graceful and snvu- 
iiu*lii<*al animal. The mane is composed of slmvt creel htur, 
of a dusky colour, and rathor a woolly textun* : the colour 
ol‘ the body is a uniform silvery grey, with a broad eidfce- 
eolouied stripe exUuiding down the hack, from the mane to 
the tail, and crossed on the shouldt'i* by a transverse hand, 
us in t lie duiiieslio variety. Tlie Koulan inhabits the parts 
of Central Asia, from iho 4s'’ of North latitude; to the 
nurllicrn confines of India. They migrate from north to 
south aoeording to the .season. In summer they are eoin- 
lo only found ulmut lake Aral, hut in autumn they collect 
in \ .vM troops under the conduct of a regular leader, and 
piMceed towards the south, ai riving at Cutch and Guzerat 
in October or November, and reliirning northward again in 
tin* middle of sjn’ing. The Persians and Tartars hold the 
ll(^^ho^tho Koulan in high esteem, and hunt it in prefer- 
i'lice to all other deseriplions «>f game. Oleariiis assures us 
that he saw no fewer than thirty-two wild asses slain in one 
(lay by the St liali of Persia and his court, Iho bodies of 
which wen' sent to tin* royal kitchens at Ispahan ; and we 
know from Martial, that the epicures of Rome held the llcsh 
of tiie Onager, or wild ass, in the same estimation as we do 
venison. 

Cum tt‘ni‘r ost Ltlisio luati'i! 

i’u^oitur : liiic iulaiid. sc-il breve iiuiiieii hiibrt. 

Mi'.iiinl, xiii ‘.*7. 

From a passage in Pliny (lib. viii. c. 41) it would appear 
that the Onager inhabited Afri(ui, and that the most deli- 
cate and he.st llavourod lalisiones, or fat fouls, were brought 
from that continent to the Roman markets. Leo Africa- 
nus repeats the same story of wild asses being found in 
Africa, but no traveller has since met with them, ami, as 
far as we at present know, the speci(?s is confined to Asia. 
It has even retired from S>ria and Asia Minor, W'litue it 
w'uvformerly found. [See IIousk.] 

ASSAF(ETIDA (in Botany). [See Fkuul.\.] 

ASSAFdCTlDA i.s a guin-resin, obtained from the roots 
of the Ferula cufsa/optida, a perennial plant growing in 
Periii^f in Khorassun, and in the province of Lar. In its 
recent and purest slate it is white and transpareilt, but 
by ex)>osuro to the air it becomes of a clear brown colour, 
sometimes verging to red or violet, and of a waxy appear- 
ance. ..At the ordinary temperature of the air it is of the 
c.on;iis^nce of wax, slightly viscid or glutinouH, and hc- 
coming soft with the heat of the hand, by w hich the grains 
arc united into smaller or larger lumps, whi(*h, when 
bmken, contain many alinond-like ])ieces. The portions 
wdiicdi correspond to this description constitute the be.st kind 
of assafeetida, which is called assafuE^tida in grains. 

The inferior sort is dark-brow n, of a dull, fatty appoar- 
an<*e, viscid, and greasy, containing portions of the stalks, 
and other impurities : it is called assafietida in masses. 

Sagapenuin, the source of which is unknown, is by many 
supposed to be a kind of assafmtida. 

The smell of assafictida is penetrating, very dlsagrci'ahle, 
and la^s some time. The taste is biller, unpleusiinil\ aro- 


matic, of an alliaceous or garlic-likc character. Its chief 
component parts arc volatile oil, resin, and gum; and it is 
soluble in vinegar, proof-spirit, and yolk of egg. Triturated 
w'ith W’atcr, it Ibrm.s an emulsion, from which the resin is 
gradually jirccipitated. As.safani(la can only he powdered 
at the tein])erature of freezing (:J‘2'" of Fahrenheit) ; but even 
after being ])i)wdered, though kept in a cool phu'c, it is apt 
again to run into masses. 

An artificial ussiifoitHUi is sometimes formed of resin an*! 
garlic! juice ; but this has only a weak suiell, and is more 
perfectly soluhlo in alcohol. 

Assaftntiila ac'ts ou ihe human system as a stimulant, 
more csj)eci;illy of the nerves of the chest and abi.loiii('ii. 
It also inlliu'iices, like all gum- resins, the vessels ilistrihulcd 
on the; h)wei* portion of theahduuu'n, or the p(*lvis. Though 
nut so heating as its chemical comnositioii might lead us to 
expect, it nut only directs the Idotxl more powerfully to lhes(' 
organs, hut ensures its uniform supply. It is also a valuable 
autispasiu. die, in irregular action of the muscles either of 
the rc>pLiMtory*i)r digestive organs. 

lls power of at once rousing the nervous system and pro- 
moting the III a; lif Idood towards the cnfet'hled stomach and 
bowels, render it Very serviceable in imperlect digestion, 
attended with coiistipatii.ii. 

From a know ledge of its powers in such cases, tin* Ro- 
mans emplo\ed it along with their food, as the IVisiuns 
still do. 

In hysteria it is extremely useful, both diiriing an attack 
ofspu-in, and during the interval bctw’ceii the paroxysms. 

Ill volii!, and cvin ileus, its ac'Jiou is often rapid and 
cfi’ertual. especially if thruwu into the recUim : in this way 
rahc.s of the nio.sl oh.-.linato constipation, especially in hvste- 
rie il fiiriuil'.’s, haN(* yiidded to it. 

In asthma, in the later stages of hnoping-congh, and in 
the (ai'igh of old age. in cough oeciiiTing in weakly Nilbjerl.M, 
not e .niiceied with innaininatiou or Inherclcs, above all, in 
tin; CMiigh of hybii'ih'al females, it is of very great serN ice. 
In the hist-mentioiUMl case, it is improved hy comhinatiun 
with inyu'h and preparations of iron, us it likewise is when 
einplojed to act on the uterine system. 

It is also miplnjed (*xtornally, as a means uf keeping ii]i 
coimler-iiTitatioii ; and a e‘ni\enient planter may he iurnicd 
h^' adding 1-1 ‘2th part of camphor to 1 1-1 ‘Jibs ol assafielula. 
For iiiteriial (;xhihition, pilN, or linrtiirc, ur watery sidulimj 
(which must he used iniinedialcly after it is piv})arcd) an* 
till* ordinary forms of administiMtion. In eases of organn* 
disease of the heart, especially enlargement, ami in Inhu'ss 
or congestion of the brain or s]Mnal eliord, or in any orgame 
dihcasi! of these, assafn*tidu is improper. 

ASSAHAN, a district and town silMat(*d on a river tjf 
tin; same naiiu?, in the Balta country, oii (he north-easi 
coast uf Sumatra. The town is in .'P 1' N. lal. ami 
E. long. The river, which is abo\(! 4000 fei-l wide at iis 
mouth, is shallow, and is rendered ditlicult of acoe.ss b> an 
extensive sand hank. The Portuguese had formerly a sei- 
lleincnt up the Assalian river, and the remains uf an' old 
fortification still exist, ahovit 70 miles from il» entrance, 
whore a colony of emigrants from Java w as ouco estahli'^hcd. 

The couiincrco c>f Assalian was forim*rly very consi(h;ral»lt‘, 
hut has uow' much declined. It is principally carried on 
with the Malays of the opposite peninsula, and with Ihe 
Elnglish settlements of Penang and Singapore. The ar- 
tiidt's of uni>»>rt are salt, opium, cotton goods, musk(4s, ami 
guiijiowder. The exports are various — dye-woods, rattans, 
w ax, rice, and horses. A trade in slaves was formerly car- 
ried on from Assahan. As many as :5()0, mostly feinalcs, 
have been sent away in one year to Malacca ; ami it is 
curious to observe the .small comparative value then placed 
upon human beings in the Eastern markets, where a horse 
sold for thirty dollars, while the price demanded hy the 
merchants for* their fellow'-creatures varied, according to age 
and bodily cajiahility, from twelve to forty dollars per hoinl. 
ITa])pily this trade has partaken ol the general commercial 
de|)r(;.ssion. 

Tiie population of the whole district wa.s ostimaled in 1^22 
at 70,(100. Some, but not all, of the trilies xvho make up 
this numlier, arc said to be addicted to cannibalUm. (See 
Ilamiltoirs Fast Itidia Gazetterr.) 

ASSASSINS, a military and religious order, formed in 
Persia in the eleventh c(*ntury. It was a ramification of the 
iMiuudites, who were themselvos u branch of the great Mo 
li-immcdnn scyetufthc Shiitc's, the supporters of the claims 
of Ali's posterity to the caliphate. * [See Ali bkn Am Ta- 
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LKB.1 But aflioDg the lamaelitea stheie yrm many ivho 
wein MusBulmnns only in appearance, and whose secret 
doetrhte amounted to tills : that no action was either good 
or bad in itself, and that all religions were the invention of 
men. These unbelievers were formed into a secret society 
by one A^>dallah, a man of the old Persian race, who had 
been brought up in the religion of Uie Magi, and was a hater 
of the Arabs and of their Ikitb. After several Vlopdy insut* 
rections against the Abbaside caliphs, the Ismaelites sue- 
(Uiedeil in placing on the throne of Egypt a pretended de- 
soonrlant of Ismael, ttie seyentK Imaum in the line of Ali, 
from whom the IsmaeliM^^had taken their name. [8cc 
IsMAKLiTES.] This desoeu^Tit, whoso name was Obeid 
.Allah Mehd^fWas the founder of the Fateinite dynasty, 
so called from Fatema, Mohammed's daughter. Under the 
protection of those princes a lodge of the seci-ot doctrine was 
established at Cairo, and its members spread over a great part 
of Asia. Their ostensible object was to umintain the claims 
of the Fateinite caliphs to universal dominion, and to urge 
the destruction of the caliphs of Bagdad as ustp^rs. One of 
the adepts, Hassan ben Sabah, thought of turning these in- 
struments to his own advantage. He had tilled high offices 
under the sultan of the Seljucide Turks, but on being dis- 
graced, ho went to Egypt, where he was received with dis- 
tinction by the caliph, became a zealous adherent of the 
Isinaelite lodge, and after many vicissitudes and wanderings 
obtained possession, by the aid of his hrethveii, of the hill- 
fort of Alamoot (or ra^?.s'/), situated to the north of 

Casvin, in Persia, and there (a. d. I UDO) established an inde- 
pendent so(!ioty or order, consisting of seven liegrccs, with 
himself at the head us sheikh al jebel, t. <?., sheikh of the 
mountain. Under him came three dai al kehir, the grand 
priors of the order; 3dly, the dais, or initiated masters ; 4thly, 
the refeoks, or companions ; i»tVdy, the fedavees,or devoted; 
6 tidy, the laseeks, aspirants or novices ; 7thly, the prophane, 
or common people. Ilassan drew out for the dais, or initiated, 
a catechism consisting ofseven heads, among which were — 
implicit obedience to their chief; secrecy ; and lastly, the 
principle of seeking the allegorical and not the plain' sense 
in the korun, by which means the text could he distorted 
into anything the interpreter pleased. Tins did awity 
eircctusdly with all fixcil rules of morality or faitli. But 
tliis secret knowledge wa.s continod to a few; the rest were 
bound to a strict observance of tlie letter of the korun. The 
most olfcetual class in the order ivere the fedavees — 

\ oaths often purchased or stolen from their parents when 
childreti, and brought up iimler a particular system of edu- 
cation, calculated to impress upon their minds the oiniiipo- 
tioice of the sheikh, and the criminality as well us utter 
impossibility of evading his orders, which were like the | 
iiiandal(‘s of heaven itself. These fedavees were clothed in 
white, with n?d bonnets and girdles, and armed w'itli sharp 
daggers ; but they assumed all sorts of disguises wJien sent 
on a mission. Marco Polo gives a curious romantic account 
of the garden at Ahimoot, tu which the fed a vco, designed for j 
an important mission, w as carried in a state ofteniponiry stu- 
or produced by powa?rful opiates, and where, on awakening, * 
e found every thing that could t?xcite and gratify his senses. 
He w'as made to believe that this was a foretaste of the 
paradise of the prophet, n*.ser\tMl I’or his faithful and devoted 
servants, and thus became willing to oncoimfor death, e\en 
under the most appalling tiirms, in order to stxaire a per- 
manent seat ill the aliode of bliss. Marco Polo’s narra- 
tive is confirmed by Arabian writers, luil \'on Hammer 
inclines to believe it true in the main ; others attribute 
tlu‘ visions in the garden to the cftocts of the intoxi(*atiiig 
preparation administered to the flMlavees. The name of 
hashish^ wliieh is that of an opiate made from hemp-leaves, 
is supposed to have been the (»rigin of the word * Assassins;* 
others derive the latter from Ilassun ben Sahali, the founder 
of tlm urdci. Thi^ word becoming familiar to the crusaders 
was by them carried U) Europe, wdiero it was used as syno- 
nymous with that of sicariuSt or hired murderer; but the 
Italians have adopted it to signify a robber on the high '*oad, 
without necessarily implying the crime of murder. 

The Assassins, either by force or treachery, gained pos- 
session of many other castles and hill-forts in Persia. The 
sultan Midek Shah attacked them, the doctors of the law 
excommunicutod them, hut the fedavees c-arried secret death 
among their enemies ; the sultan's minister, Nizam ul Mulk, 
was stubbed, and his master soon after died suddenly, it 
was supposed by poison. The Assassins spread into Syria, 
yrlioro they acquired strongholds in the mountains near 
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Tripoli; and tlif Bnlton. oS the Soljuoides waa glad to oonia 
Id an agrement by granting theui several districtfi. Hus- 
san bon Sahah baying, extended Jub order.over great part of 
the,>lQbamia^n world, died at Alamoot in 1124, afui 
yoara* reign. He bisiuoathod bie authority ti 
Keah Buzoorg Ooioeid« one of the daia of the order. Bu- 
zoorg renewed the war with the Seljucidee, and AhouH 
Wcfa» his Dai al Kebir in Syria, entered into a temporary 
alliance with Baldwin 11. king of Jerusaleni, through thf 
agency of Hugo de Payena, grand master of the Templars’ 
against tfaojir common enohues the Seljucido Turks. Afit r 
this, the Assassins were sometimes on friendly terms, but 
oftener at variance^ with the Christian prinoas of Syria 
and Palestine, as well as with their Mohammedan neigh- 
boui-s. To aocomplish their object they never scrupled to 
resort to assassination. In 11 2d the prince of Mosul was 
stabbed 08 he entered the mosque bv Assassins disguised 
tis de^es; soon after, a caliph of Bagdad was killed 
likewllS/ and also a sultan of Cairo, notwithstanding his 
Fatemito descent. Xu 1151 Raymond count of Tripoli 
was stabbed by the Assassins; it was su&pcctcd, at the 
instigation of wife. At this time the Syrian hramh 
of the Assas^ms had become in a manner independent 
of the Persian one. Tlie sheikhs of the latter, succ.csmms 
of Buzoorg, continued to resiiic at Alamoot, hut they were 
weak and prolligate ; one of them, Has.san, who liad tlio 
rashness to disclose in public the mysteries of the order, 
was murdered by his son MoharanuMl, who was iiiiuseli 
poisoned by his son Jcllal ed-deen, who succeeded him in 
1177.' Jcllal-ed-deen wa.s a man of more sense than his 
predecessors; he made his peace with the caliph, sent his 
harem on the .great pilgrimage to Mekka, and received th<‘ 
appellation of New Mussulman. After a short but peaceful 
reign lus was succeeded by his son Aladdin, who, being 
mimlered, the oflh^o of sheikh ul Jebtd (hivolved upon Rok(.‘d- 
ed-deon, Aladdin's son. By this liirie the caliph of Bagdad 
had applied to the gn*at Mongol conqueror, Maiigoo Khan, 
who sent his brother Hula koo to exterminate the innrderon*, 
sect. Alamoot was taken, and Rokcii-cd-decii was inaihi 
prisoner; the fortress Kirdcoo resisted for throe years, hnt 
at last all the haunts of the Assassins were taken, and the 
inmates were massacred without distinction, a.d. 125fi. 

The Syrian or western branch of the Assassins, however, 
continued to exi.st for some years later under their Dai id 
Kebir. Massyiid, not far from Beyroot, w'as tlieir prineijjal 
stronghold. Tin* history of this brunch is the most faunliar to 
Europeans, being much interwoven with that of the crii'«:a' 
ders and of the great Sultan Sala-ed-deen. The latter 
siiveral times in danger from the daggers of the Assassins. 
The Dai al Kebir Sinan, a man who had a reputation for saiic- 
lity, sent in 1 1 73 an embassy to Almeric, the Christian kin^- 
of .Jerusah-’in, olleriiig, in his name and that of his people, to 
emhruei* Christianity, on condition that the Ttnnplars, who 
were tlieir neighbours, should remit the annual tribute ol’ 
two thousand gold ducats which they had imposed on Iheiu, 
and live in future in peace and good mdghbonrhood towaril.-* 
them. A hnorie w^as delighted with the offer, and dismissed 
the envoy with honour. The envoy, liowe\er, on his return 
to his territory, was killed by a jiarty of Templars, It.d by 
Gaultier du Mc'snil. After this the Assassins resorted 
again to their daggers, which tlioy liad laid aside for iijan> 
years. Among other victims, Conrad, marquis of T)re 
and Moniferrat, was murdered by two fedavees in the 
marvel place of Tyre, 1 102. The reasons for this murder, 
wliicli some liave ascribed to Richard of England, havtr 
been the subject of along controversy, which Vou Hamnier 
does not succeed in elucidating. The Assassins kept tbe 
Christians of Tripoli in perpetual fear. They levied con- 
tributions on the Christian priaces for the safety of their 
lives ; and they even demanded it of St. Louis, king of 
France, on his passing through Acre on his return from 
the X!)aiinetta expedition. l.iOuis, however, indignantly 
refused. At last the Syrian Assassins were conquered, and 
their stronghold taken, by Bibars, Iho Mamluke Sultan of 
Egypt, fourteen years rIRt the destruction of the eastern 
branch by the Mongols. Many, however, found refuge in 
the mountains of Syria, and became mixed with the Yezeed 
Koc:»rds ; and some of the tenets of the order are believed to 
linger still among them. (Hammer, Gtfsrhichie der Assas- 
sinen ; also Sir John Malcolm's History of Persia; and 
Wilken's History of the Crusades.) 

ASS AU LT and BATTERY. An assault has been com- 
monly defined to be * an attempt or offer with force and 
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Ttolenoe to do ft oorporol hurt to another/ Tlius, presenting 
a gun at ft peiuof mdiinr the distance to which it will carry, 
throwing a atone or other mianile at him, drawing a sword 
and waving it, or even hokling up a fist in a threatening 
manner, are given as instances' of assdult. An' assault 
does not necessarily imply any' corporal injuiy done to 
the party assaulted ; pointing or snappfhg a loaded gun 
at a person' behind his back, so' that he is not aware of 
his danger, would be an assault, though no actual injury 
is sustained. But it has long been settled law, that no 
words, howei’er insolent and provoking, unaccompanied by 
an iict of violence, can amount to an assault. 

A battery^ which is said to imply an assault, consists of 
any kind of corporal injury, however small, designedly done 
to another bv an actual contact with his person. The injury 
need not be done by the immediate hand of the party ; nor is 
it material whether the act is wilful or not, provided it pro- 
ceeds from a mischievous design. Thus, in a casojwtierc a 
lighted squib wHs thrown into a market-place, whicli was 
tossed about from hand to hand and at last struck a man in 
the face and put out his eye, it Was holdcn to be an assault 
aii^l battery by the ftrst thrower. 

A person who commits an assault and battery is liable to | 
an action of trespass by the party injured, and also to o 
criminal prosecution for a misdemeanor and breach of the 
peace ; but the proceeding by indictment and action for (he 1 
same assault is always discouraged in practice; and whertt 1 
a defendant is found guilty upon an indictment, and the i 
court is informed that an action has been brought for the 
same injury, a nominal sentence is usually passed, unless 
the prosecutor will consent to discontinue Ins action. 

It is not um‘oinnion to permit the prosecutor of an in- 
dict incMit for a coinniou assault to eompouml the oflonco 
with tlie defendant even after he has been convicted; and 
upon the declaraticju of the former that he is satisfied, 
a nominal punishment only is imposed. This priaciico, 
wliifdi is called sj>eakinff with tlm pr(tiiccutui\ lias been 
introduced for the purpose of reimbursing the person really 
injured the expenses of tbo prosecution, and of compelling 
the ofibuder to make him some com]»cnsation, without the 
circuity of n civil action. Though sanctioned by long usage*, 
it is a relaxation of the strict rules of the criminal law, and is 
liable to much objection in principle, as enabling an indi- 
vidual to assume the character of a public prosecutor for the 
juirposc* of redressing a ))rivale wrong. This objection to 
the practice has been strongly animadverted upon by Mr. 
.Iiislice Hlackstone, and it is now much less Iretiuent than 
formerly. (Blackstonc's CammcMtarifi^, vol. iv. p. 3fi3.) 

The punishm<*nt of persons convictial of eoinnioii assaults 
is fine and imprisonment at the discretion of tho court, ex- 
ercised upon the circumstances of each particular case. By 
a variety of statutes, assaults aggravated with respect to 
llio place where, or the persons on whom, they were com- 
mitted, were formerly punishable with great severity; most 
of these statutes ivere, however, repealed by the slat. 9 
C5eo. IV. e. 31, which authori/.cs an increased puuisliiiieni 
upon certain specified cases of aggravated assaults. Thus, 
persons convh'ted of assaulting magistrates, otlicers, or 
other persons coneenicd in preserving wrecks, an*, by the 
y ttli soctinu of that statute, liahle t(^ be IraiisporU'd fur 
seven years, or to be inipri.soiu:d, with or without hanl labour, 
at the discretion of the court. So also, by the 25th section, 
persons convicted (1) of any assault with intent to cominif a 
felony ; (‘2) of any assault ui)oii a peace or revenue otlicer 
in the e.xeculion of his duty ; (3) of any assault with intemt 
to resist the lawful apprehension of the parly assaulting for 
any olfence against the law; (1) of any assault euinmitted 
in pursuance of a conspiracy to raise wages, may he im- 
prisoned, with hard labour, for any term not exceeding two 
years. 

The statute of 33 Heniy VITI. c. 12, which ])iinislios 
assaults in the king's palaces with the loss of the right 
hand and perpetual imprisonment, has been repealed })y 
file above statute of the 9 Ot?o. IV. c. 31 ; but it seems that* 
the penally of the loss of the right hand attached by the 
common law to a.S8auUs committed in tho actual prcsciKo 
of the king, or in his constructive presence in the superior 
courts of law, still remains. This subject was miicb dis- 
cussed in a case which occurred in 1 799, when the Karl of 
Thanot, and several other persons, wore convict<*d of a 
riotous assault and rescue in a court of Oyer and Terminer 
and Gaol Delivery at Maidstone. Upon their being bpjiight 
wp for judgment, the court of King's Bench entertained 


doubts whether it was not imperative upoH, i^em to pass the 
specific sentence of amputation ; but the attomey^generat 
entered a Noli prosequi as to those parts of the charge upon 
which the docots had arisen. (See Howeirs Slate Trials^ 
vol. 27, p. 822.) 

Actions for trivial assaults were formerly among the 
most flrequent subjects of litigation in our courts of justice ; 
and in order to discourage them, it was enacted by the 
statute of 22 and 23 Car. II., c. 9, that ‘ in all actions of 
assault and battery, wherein the judge at tho trial of the 
cause shall not certify upon the record that an assault and 
battery w'Ore suiticiently proved, the plaintiff, in case the 
jury shall find the damugos to be under 40«., shall recover no 
more costs than the damages so found shall amount unto.' 

By a recent statute (9 Geo. 4, c. 31, sect. 27), persons 
guilty of common assaults may be convicted summarily by 
twamagistrates, who aix3 empowered to imtme a fino not 
exceeding 5/., with tho costs ; and in case of non-payment, 
to commit ollcnders to prison for two months. By the 28th 
section of thwftainc statute, a certifiente under tho hands of 
tho convicting Tnagist rates that the coninlainftwas dismissed 
a.s trivial, or that the assault eonipbiined of was justified, or 
payment of tho fine adjudged, or completion of tho term of 
imprisonment for non-payment thereof, shall he a bar to all 
further proceedings, <*.rimin;il or civil, for the same cause. 

ASSAYING, n chemical operation, which difiers from 
analysis only in degree. When an analysis is perfunned, 
the nature and proportions of all the ingredients of a i*ub- 
.stunee arc determine*! ; hut in assaying, the (piantity of 
any particular metal only which the ore or mixture unde 
examination may contain is ascertained, without rcferoiu-c 
to tiio substances with whi(*h it is mixi'd or alloyed. 

The operations of assaying ore soiiu'tinics coiidu#’(crl 
entirely in what is called (be dri/ teat/, or by lieat ; at oilier 
times in the moist trat/, or by acids and other re-agents; 
and in sonic cases both methods are ni?ci»s>arily resorted to 
in assaying the 5^mc ore or mixture of metals. 

The use of the term a.ssau’ng is sometimes restricted to 
alliiys or mixtures of gold ami silver; but in the ]in‘si*nt 
article we? sluill point out the methods of assa\iiig the ores 
of (ho following metals also — copper, iron, lead, tin, and 
zinc. 

The assaying of silver and gold isclVected h\ a prnci'v.s 
called ciiprllation. Cupels are small Hat crucibles made* by 
pressing ljuno ash, moist cni*d with water, into cinoilar stcrl 
moulds, and they are drkvl by exposure to tlm air. 'flu* 
principle upon which the operation di*pcnds is, that all 
metals with which gold ami sihiT arc usually allowed, are 
convertible into oxides by <*xposurc to atm*»sphcrie jnr at a 
high temperature, whtjrea.s the precious metals remain uii' 
acted upon. 

To assay silver by cupcllatiun, it is requi-»ite to obtain lead 
as free as possilde from silver ; wlien it is pn»curf*d by rc<luc 
ing litharge, it <*ontaius only about half a grain ••( silver in a 
pound; and this portion may bo neglecie*!. 'I'bc silver to 
be assayed is llatt(*ned and made (piit*? clean : about tbnty- 
six grains are to be weight'd and wra])pe(l up in the pmpt'r 
(piaiitity of lead, which tlopends upon that <d’ tho base nnU;il 
in tho alloy; this, if coarse, is hanler than standartl sihcr, 
of a brilliant glassy appearance, and is Hatteiiod uith ditli- 
culty on the anvil ; if sofl, easily flattened, and if .» di.'ad- 
wliite colour, a nearer apiiroacli to purity is indicated : tin* 
r|nantity of lead must then be apportirined aecordinir to the 
(ixjieriencc of the assayer, ainl varies froni three to lilrc(*ii 
times the weight of alloy to h<* opt'ratt'il on. It is to bo 
obx'rvod. that cupels do not ab.or’ more than llu'ir own 
weight (d'o\i<le of lead, and also that if the C|iian1itv of tins 
metal be too large, some of the* siht r is 11111 - 10*1 with ilu* 
uxidc into the cnptd, and a loss <if pnulu t is iiKMirrcd. 

The alloy and 1ea*l arc to he put into a cup**! when iinnle 
very hot in n small earthen oven, called a whi<*li is 

placed in the ns.say furnace; tho mixture smui fuM*s, is 
covered tvith a coat of oxide of leud.bccomcH llatti?ne*l, gi\cs 
ofl* futnos, and conHiilcrablo motion ensues 1 . 1 its surface. 
The lead thus gradually oxiilizing and fusing is abscvbed by 
the cupel, and carries with it the ba.scr metals with whicli 
the silver w*as alloyed. The alloy is at first Hat, but bi*r.onics 
gradually convex, and presents continually in<!roa»ing shin- 
ing points; when this happens, the cnf>cl is to be brought 
forward to tho mouth of the mulHe; the shining |>oints dis- 
appear, the silver lieconies iridescent, and tho operation is 
completf*. Care must be taken to allow the assay to (!<>ol 
very gradually, and its weight will denote the quaiilily of 
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fine silver contained in the quantity of the alloy subjocted 
to examination. 

The assnuiig of gold is pcrformtMh to a contain extent, 
exaetly in the same way as that of silver ; and if tho gold 
were alloyed only with copper, the process would be as 
simple as that of silver assaying. Usually, however, gold 
c*ontains silver, and this eaiinot bo got rid of by cupella- 
lion ; the parting process is therefore had recourse to : this 
consists ill dissolving the silver by dilute nitric acid, wliich 
leaves the gold perfectly pure, unless the silver is so small 
in quantity as to he protected by the gold from the action of 
the acid, which is very commonly the case. To obviate this 
ditliciilty the gold alloy, supposing ii to \>cigh twelve grains, 
is to have from twenty-four to thirty-six grains of pnie silver 
added to it, and to he cupelled with one hundred and eight 
grains of lend. The bulton obtained is to he flattened into u 
plate of about one inch and a half long, and four or live lines 
broad, returned to the furniKre, kept for some time at a red 
heat, taken out and suffered to cool, and rolled up about the 
si/o of a quill. This is to bo put in a -matrftfts with about 
three times its weight of nitric acid, of sp. gr, and 

heated on a sand-bath. By the a<'tion of the acid tho silver 
is dissolved, and the cornets, as they arc termed, of gold, an? 
loft of a dull-hrown colour, and without any metallic ai)|)eiir- 
anec; these arc repeatedly washed with distilled water, and 
heated in small clay cnicildcs to bright redness. The pie?ces 
f)f gnld having, thus acf|uircd their usual appearance and 
|)ropertics, are to be weighetl, tlie uhsoUile low in weight 
indicating llu? purity of the alloy subjected to trial. 

Iron ores arc chielly of three kinds : the impure prolocar- 
honate, commonly called the argillaceous iron ore ; the 
peroxitle, including the specular and hauiuitite iron ores ; the 
}»lack, or magnetic ore, wdiich is a compound of Ihe pro- 
Pi.xidt? and peroxide. The argilhweous iron ore is that which 
s\ip]>lies l.»y far the greatest proportion olitained in Britain ; 
th(? hreinatite occurs in north Lani'ashire and many other 
places ; the mines of Elba yield the specular ore, whilst the 
Swedish iron is obtained ])riueipally from the magnetic ore. 

V'’arious raothtids have been ]>ro{ioscd for assaying these 
o cs, hut the principle is in all of lliein the same ; it is that 
ofseparating the oxygen from the iron, by the greate^ Al^nity 
of cliarcoid for that clement at high temperatures. The 
operation of tho charcoal is fre(iuently assisted by the use 
of a lliix to combine with tlio earthy matter, and to convert 
it into such a glass as uill let the m(?lted metal easily fall 
through, and form, on cooling, a clean button. A Ilux com- 
posed of lime and bottle glass has been used, or the clay 
which accompanies the argillac(*ouH iron ore is to be burnt 
and iiiixexl with an equal wi-iglit of lime ; ‘200 grains of the 
powdered ore may he mixed with an ocpial weight of this 
ihix arul firty grains of powdered cluM-coal ; llu! mixture, 
put into a Ca)rnish and Hessian crucible, is to be heated in 
a wind-furnace or a forge. It is not always cai^ appor- 
tion tlie charcoal exactly to the oxide of iron if}: fee ore ; 
when it is either too large or too small, lhe prod4ct of iron 
is deficient, and this will he denoted by the imperfection of 
tho glass. 

In the supplement to the Kncijrloprrdia Hritannira, 
Mr. Mushet has given the results of using variou.s (luxes 
with an iron ore that yielded forty-six per cent, of the 
metal; and it appears that tlie following mixture of 
tho ore and substances, all of course ivduced to powder, 
gave the largest proportion of iron : ore i!00 grains, lime 
lOO, borax 100, charcoal ^lO, gave 01 of metal ; it is there- 
fore evident that only one-half per cent, of iron remained in 
the glass. 

According to M. Dcscotils (Ann. de Chimie, 1. 9*1, p. 188), 
the earthy portion of the argillaceous iron ore is frequently 
such as to form a glass without adding any (lux wiiatever to 
the charcoal. He used ciucihlos lined with a ifiixturo of 
clay and charcoal ; and thus, among many otherassays, with 
nearly similar results, an ore which was found by analysis 
to contain about thirty-seven and three-quarters per cent, of 
iron yielded thirty-six per cent, of the metal, and the glass 
was of excellent quality. 

(Utj^per ores, with reference to the mode of assaying 
thorn, maybe divided into two classes— tliose thiU contain 
sulphur, and those that do not. The former cl iusirmny be 
subdivided into such as also contain iron pyrile.s, arsenic, 
till, lead, zinc, &c., with a consiilerable quantity of earthy 
nuiltcr ; and such as are composed principally of a mixture 
of the 8ulphur<*ts of copper ami iron, with but small por- 
tions, if any, of other metallic or earthy minerals. 


To treat the first subdivision of tho sulphureous ores (wbirh 
constitute at least 0<)-l0Uths of all copper ores sold in Great 
Britain), a tlux should be prepared by mixing ihe following 
ingredients in the under-mentioned weights:— 


2 parts 

• 

• 

Fluor spar. 

1 ditto 

s 

• 

Slaked limo, 

I ditto 


• 

Borax, 

1 ditto 

• 

• 

Bed argol (impure tartar). 

i ditto 

. 

• 

Nitre, 


all finely powdered and well mixed. 

The sample of ore being reduced to a coarse powdor, take 
400* grains of it, and calcine it in a Cornish or Hessian 
crucible, at a moderate red heat, for llflecu or twenty 
minutes, stirring it repeatedly wilh an iron rod flattened at 
the end. During this operation the ore will increase consi- 
derably ill biilk, and it should never be continued after this 
begins to diminish. Having taken out the crucible in onler 
to allow it to cool, fill the furnace t with fuel, and put on the 
cover to increase the heat. When cool, mix the ore, without 
taking it out of the crucible, with about 400 grains of tin* 
prepared Ilux, and cover the surface of the mixture witli 
common salt; introduce it into the furnace, and contimu? it 
therein, at a While heat, until the whole is well nieltc'd, 
which will be know’ll by the surface of the mass assuming a 
smooth and (piiet aspect. If the furnace is in good condi- 
tion, this will generally be cllected in about twenty minutes. 
Should the operator have reason to think that tho mixture 
in the crucible ha.s not melted thin, so as to allow’ the 
metallic regulus to subside through the slag, he may pro- 
ject iqmii it a mixture of a scruple each of nitre, borax, and 
urgt)l ; and this may he again repeated if necessary, adding, 
how'cicr, ten grains of flour of sulphur. When thoroughly 
melted, pour the contents of the crucible into a ht*mispheri- 
cal iron mould, previously warmed and greased , allow it to 
become soliil, and then quench it in water. ,Separa(c tlie 
button of regulus from the slag with a .small hammer ; it 
ought to he round and ivell defined, of a reddish-brown 
colour with shades of blue, or else bluish white. When of 
the former colour, it contains a little more sulphur than tho 
latter. Should the button of regulus exhibit a brilliant 
bluish-while surfaco, the slag should he re-niclted with two 
draelirns of rod argol, and a scruple oacli of slacked Jimo 
and sulphur, which will gi\e a .-mall button of regulus to ho 
added to the former. It may here he remarked, that a 
button of regulus with a nucleus of metallic cropper slioiild 
ahvays be rojecled, and a fresh assay commenced, calcining 
the ore less. And if, when the slag and button of regulus 
arc (lueiiched in waterr, it renders the latter immediatedy 
turbid, and of a dirty orange-yellow colour, it shoidd also 
be rejected : the ore in this case also having been too much 
calcined, or too large a (piantify of nitre used. On tho 
contrary, if the regulus docs not collect in a compact well- 
dufinofl button, but spreads under the slag a considerable 
W’ay up the sides of the mould, and of a dull-brown aspect, 
tho ore has not been sufiiciently calcined. 

Hio regulus must now be calcined; for which purpo.se 
reduce it to powder, and expose? it in a clean crucible to a 
very dull red heat, constantly stirring it. As the operation 
proceeds, the lieat must he increa.sed and the stirring con- 
tinued, until the whole of the sulphur is dissipated. Espe- 
cial care must he taken, particularly at the commencement of 
tho operation, to prevent the regulu.s from clotting or stick- 
ing tiigother, which is caused by excess of heat or W’ant of 
stirring, ami much retards the operation. The same re- 
mark applies also to the cah inatioii of ores. 

The crucible having been removed from the furnace, and 
allowed to cool, add to the calcined regulus about a drachm 
each of borax and red argol, with a scruple of nitre, covering 
the whole with common salt. . Melt the mixture well, and 
pour it into a mould as bcibre; quench it in w*ater, and 
knock olf the slag (which teserve) from tho metallic button. 
The latter is now termed coarse copper, and requires to be 
refined ; for which purpose return the crucible to the fur- 
nace, putting into it the button of copper, upon which, when 

• Th« wi»»Klit used by assnyrrs of copprr ores is 400 troy f^rains, xnnrkfd 
lOO (tiM-hnirally railed cotiM ). wliiHi is subitivldrd down to ono,nnd tlint iiKain 
to OIK* Ore Kivin^ n liiitton that weighs ten throC-eiKbths fs snid (o 

priMluro tru |»or C€?nl., nud so on. The nvrliiffe of Ml Ihe ropprf 

orrH MiieUoil in (Jiral brltMn is about «?ighl nnd a half i>er cent. 

i The fuTiiftci* used for nnsnying 4:i»pper ores is a simple air fiirnnre, about 
s(*\*eii inches square and fourteen inches deep, commuiilcating with n chimney 
hy a lateral line li\c inches wide by two deep. The fuel is coke. brr>keu lo 
Hirrcs alKHit the sixe of walnuts, Ihe smell sined out. Cornish enunbh's uro 
iiseil. .iiui Tofiuirc tieilhor stand nor ou\er, being kept with the mouth Just 
stbovc the auriUoo of the fuel. 
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multcd, project about half n dnichTU of flux (prepared as 
below), and ihe like quantity of <*(>nimon salt. Sliut up the 
Ibrnace for about two minutes, or until the liiix is well 
melted, and then pour out into the mould as before. Sepa- 
rate the flux (which reserve) from the button ; and if the 
latter does not appear to be fujo (or free from alloy), repeat 
the operation until it is. An unerring mark of iiiumess is 
a sinking or concavity in the crentre of the upper surface of 
the ‘ assay,’ or button ; hut so long as the upper surface is 
convex, it is not fine. If the button, when line, instead of 
Ijaving a .smooth brilliant surface, of a yellowish red colour, 
exhibits a roughish surface of a dark red colour, and having 
firmly attached to it hits of a dark red slag, the refining 
process has he«ui pushed too fur. The button being fine, 
taki? the slag which w'as reserved from nudting the calcined 
reguhis, together w'itli the Ilux and slag from tlio refining 
j)rocess, and mix these with three drachms of red argol and 
a ViU*y litth^ charcoal pow'dtu*, and melt well in the crucible in 
which the reliuitig is performed. This will give a small 
metallic button, which refine as befoi-e. 

The Ilux above alluded to, wliich is used for reflning, is pre- 
]>ariMl by burning together a mixture of three parts nitre, 
two ]):M ts red argol, and one part of coiiiinon salt. This is 
he-^l. tlone by putting the ingredients into a large iron 
mortar, and stirring them with a red-bot poker until com- 
bustion ceases. Tliii mass should be reduced to powder 
bi’l'ore it is quite cold, and meserved in a well-stopped 
hotth?, or it will delicpiesco. About lialf a drachm of this 
Jlu\ and of common .salt avo usually taken, and Ibi* will 
g<Micrally be a sullicient quantity, but as much should be 
used as will perfetrlly cover the biitn^n when it is poured into 
tlu* mould, otherw ise the metal will oxidize, which of course 
is to bt! a vended . 

Th(» ores of the sevond subilivision of sulphiirets are best 
ahs:i 3 eil by calcining them perfectly in the first instance, so 
that the first nudting shall give a metallic button, instead 
of a regulus or su1[)huret. ‘l^o idfect tins, when the oiuj has 
been <';dcine<l until the wiiole of the sulphur is driven ofl* 
it should lju nudted with a drachm each of slackecl lime 
and iluor s])ar, the same cpiaiitity of borax and red argol, 
willi a little nitre; and then proceeded with precisely as 
directed for calcined regulus. 

(.'opper ores not containing sulphur, or only in very small 
quaiilily, may be calcined for a short time (a few luiriiites 
is sullicient), and melted as directed in the last sijction, 
<?\ce})l that the qinintit}' of lime and llnor may he reduceil, 
and some scales of iron fnuii a smith's forge addt.‘d. 

Lf'ml.- — Thi* principal ore of lead is the sulphurel, com- 
monly c;ilhMl galena ; but the carlKUuile, or white load ortj, is 
sometimes found in considerable (piantity. 

asviay tlu' former ore. Take dUO grains coarsely ])(nv- 
dered, mix it with 100 grains of iron in filings or sim " 
pieces, 1 00 grains of black flux, and OO grains of civaiii of j 
tartar; put the mixture into a Cornish or Hessian crucible | 
that w ill hold double the quantity, and cover it wdth common : 
salt to the dt*pth of half an inch. Expose it to a yclhnvish- | 
W'liite heat for about l<ui minutes, or until the mailer in the 
cuMK'ible has ceased to boil, and is bectime smooth ; tluui 
either pour it out into a heiiiispherii;al iron mould w'arm aiid^ 
greased, or allow it to cool in the crucible. 

If the ore is miiLdi mixed with irf>u pyrites, or earthy 
matter, the (|uantity of iron should h(‘ reduct*d, and a little 
lliior spar ami borax added to the other ingredients. 

The carbonate is best assaytid by melting it with half its 
weight of black tliix and a little cream of tartar, covering 
the mixture as before wdth common salt. 

7V//. — 'J'he ores of tin are principally of two kinds, the 
oxide and the sulphurel ; the latter is, liow^ever, very rare. 

To assay the oxhle of tin, or black tin, as it is commonly 
called, it requires only simple fusion with half its weight of 
Mack dux, une-eighth borax and the like of cream of lartar, 
covering the mixtiire in the crucible to the depth of half an 
inch w ith comnion salt. 

The sulphuret, or pyritous tin ore. Let 400 grains be 
rt^dncod to powder and carefully calcined, with occasional 
additions of small portions of charcoal powder, constantly 
stirring it wdth an iron rod, and so managing the fire as to 
prevent the ore from clotting. This operation should be 
continued until the ore ceases to emit either sulphureous 
or arsenical vapours. When thoroughly calcined, file otf 
from the stirring-rod any portion of the ore that may adhere 
to it, adiling it, of course, to that in the crucible. Add 
likewise 10 grains of lime, ZO grains of tluor spar, 150^ 


grains of black flux, with a small quantity of nitre, borax, 
and cream of tartar ; wdicn these are w ell mixed, cover w ith 
eommoii salt, anti when melted quite smooth, alluw tlio 
crucible to cool, when the tin will he found at the bottom. 

Zin (\ — The ores of ziuc are of two-kinds, the carliunute, 
or calamine, and the sulphuret, or blende. 

There is perhaps no iiiodt^ of directly assaying tlie ores of 
this metal, so as lo obtain ihoir metallic, contents. That 
generally given in hooks of chcmi.>ti y and nudalhirgy, \i/.., 
distillation of the roasted ore mixed with charcnal in an 
earthen retort, will he found universally to fail, either entirely 
or partially'. E\eu in the treatment of these ores iu the 
large way, the quantity of inelal obtained seldom excet*<ls 
one-half the ([uantily wliich they euntaiii : the loss arises 
partly from the escape of uiicondcnsetl metallic. v \pv)ur, iiiul 
partly from unrodneed oxide. 

The best mode of making comparative assays of the ores 
of zinc: is as follow’s ; if the ore is tluj earhonalt’, or calamine 
as it is usually termed, reduce; it to pines of llu; si/c of 
hazel nuts, weigh thirty-two ounces avoinlupois, and cxpf».se 
it under a mu1II(\ or in a large cTucible, to a moderate red 
heat, until the pieces are rod-hot throughout. Wlu'U cold, 
reduce the ore, which will have hecumc very friald**, to a 
fine powder; re- weigh it and note its weight, mix it with 
its own hulk and oiic-half more of pow<lered cluin nal, and 
press it <lnwn moderately tight iulo a Stourt>rulge i-lay 
crucible, which it should not fill nearer than \\\n im-ln-. to 
the top. Then take a piece* ef moistened and tenqu'icd 
clay% in which a little clr.irci>al-powder ami sand havr linen 
mixed, roll it out to oiu'-eightb of an ineU thick, and cut 
out of it a round cake to fit into tlu; crucible upon tlio 
mixture of calamine and charcoal, giving it a little c(»?i<a\ily 
on its upper surfjuu?. Thru wcugh as niu(!li grauulafrd 
copper as is equal to two-thirds iif the raf h/r./ calamine, 
spread it upon the disc of clay in lb*; rriu‘il»le, co\t‘r it with 
<*Iiurcoal-povv<ler, and lute a clay cover to the crunblr. 
Set th«» crucible in an air furnace, andexpiK-.e it toabrigbf . 
red lieat for three h*»iirs, and then inerease the fu-at to a 
yrllowish-wbite for another Jiour; then lake out tiw* cru- 
cible and alkiw it to cool, colltM't tlie bra>swbi<‘h will liave 
formed on the clay dix* and weigh it : if its weight equals 
that of the calamine, the latter may he* <'nn.siderrd 

of good (|uality for c<*unnercial ])iirpiOser,. Tin* arraiigemrut 
may he vari(‘d hy mixing the granulated copper with the 
ealamiiie and (harcoal, instead of putting it ou the < iav 
disc; but when the operation is fiiushi'd, it will hr more 
trouble to colh et tlie grains of brass. 

This is an operation that rur|uires eousiih rahle ni(a‘iv in 
the management of the fire*, IVa- if loo hois th(‘ nietallir* zim* 
is vaporiscil fastt?rthau t lu; rtqiper can riuubint; with it : and 
on th(j f»ther haml, if not liot enough, th«* o\idi* will not he 
rerliiced. AUciition h> a few trials will give tie* requisite 
jiidgmei 

The sulphurel. or hbuide, is assayial in the ^-aiiie way', 
except as to ealcinatiou. 

Hlend<; must first he reduced to a fine powder and 
fully calcined iqjon the floor of ii inullle, so lioali-d as to 
exelude any carhouar<*ous smoke or flame, slin ing it i nn- 
stunt ly w'ith an iron r<'d until it eea*'**-. to give any indication 
of sulphur. The pow’deriMl hlemlt; should not lie ;il»ovc 
onc-fnurtli of an iiicli thick on the mnflle, ami I lie heat 
should he \<*rv gradually raised from a dull lo a hjiirht 
elierry' red. NVlieii perfectly c-alc*ine*l. it must he treal(‘d iii 
the same wav as calcineil c*alauimc. 

ASSF.MANI, .IOSl*:i>ri SIMOXIUS. a learned Maro- 
niteiialivi* of Syria, who came to U(..no towards the In'gin- 
uing of the I Htli <‘enlury, w'as uiadt* An‘hhi>,hop fit jmrfi 
/>//A ofTyn?, and librarian of the N'aticnn, liy f’leineiis XI. 
He w’us sent by that Pontiff on a litjuiuy mission t*» Fgy jit 
and Syria, in the years 171o- -10, and he brought hack to 
Home many valuable MSS. He then set alxuit compiling 
h\^ fiih/int/icra Orit ntalis Clonimtivn Fniinma, foiirvt)lumes 
folio, Rome, 1 71 9-‘2.S, being a hiogra])hical account of tlio 
Syrian writt rs, divided into three classes, /. /•. Orthodox, 
Jacobites, and Nestor iaiis, with copious extracts in llio 
Syriac text, and a Latin version, lists of their works, and 
comments on the same. He intended to proceed with tin* 
Arabian, Copt, and other I^astern writi rs, hut iinlhitig 
appeared in print beyond Ibe Syriac. I'lio fourtli volume 
of tbcj Bihlvtiheca is engrossed by a h»ariied <lisser*atinn tui 
the Syrian Nestorians.— '.itl. S. Eplmwm Si/ri f>pf>ra 
qurr extant, six volumes folio. Home, 1737-ifi. 1’his * dif ion 
of the works of St. Ephruem, «iuo of the old Syrian lallu rs. 
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containing tlio fJiyriac text aiul a Latin translation, was 
l»eu:un liv Ainljaiiuli. another learned Maronito livinjy at 
Rome, and hcltoi* known as Father Ronedetti, hcinij a 
iiiemlaT oi' tlio society of the Jesuits, and after his death 
was eornpletod by Assciuani. This work is much esteemed, 
and the Latin is better than that of the other works of As- 
seinaiii, who was more skilled in the Oriental than in the 
Latin lan^ua^e. — 3d. Kalendaria Ecvlesicr universat, in 
Stdirlorum 7iomina^ iniaginps, fcftti dies^ Eccienia- 
rum Orietttisi ac Occident hyprfpmissis unins citjusque Kvclc- 
sire nrifi^inibus, rccensmtur^ describuntury et nuiis illttxtrnn^ 
inry six volumes quarto, Romo, 1T55-7. — 4lli, Bibliotheca 
Juri^ Orientalis Canonici et Cimlis, four volaniOB quarto, 
Rome, 176*2-4. 

Assomani died at Romo in 1768, at the age of eighty. He 
left MSS., several historical dissertations, and other frag- 
ments, on the Christian jxipulation of the antient patriar- 
chate of Antioch, on the nation of the Copts, on the Nes- 
lorians, and other Eastern sects, &e., which naye been lately 
published by Monsignur Mai. In his lifetime he pub- 
lished a dissertation on the origin and religion of the ante- 
Mohammedan Arabs, which he appended to his translation 
of Bcnrahcl>o*s Chronicle. Of Assemani's friend Am- 
hnrach, we may here mention, that he translated from the 
Arabic into Latin the work of Stephen, Patriarcdi of An- 
tioch, on the Origin and the Liturgy of the Maronites. 
[See Maronites.] 

‘ ASSKMAT^I, STEPIIANUS EVODIUS, nephew of 
the preceding, w'as made Bishop of Apamoa, and succeeded 
his uncle as librarian of ihe Vatican. He published the 
following works. J . Bibliother.fe Mcdiceo^Laurpntiancp pt Pa- 
laiinrc eodicum MSS, Oncntalitim CatulnsiuSy two volumes 
folio. 174 *2, with notes by (iori. 2. Artu SnncfnrumAIar- 
iyrtim OrUntalium ei OcrUbiitnUnmy two volumes folio, 
ILaiii*, 174s. 'Lo ibis work, wlvich lu; roiiipili d from MSS. 
in Ihe V atican, be added the Acts of St. Simon, called 
ill Ciialdaic aial Latin, lie al^) began a geiioral 
calal«'gue ()f the Vatican MSS. <li\idi*d info three classe.s, 
(')rii.'htal, (L'cek and Latin, Italian and other modern lan- 
g^age'^, uf wbicb, however, be publi-ilieil only the first volume 
in I7aii: a lirt'wbieh broke out in his eliambors having 
de.>i roved his papers. MaY has etaili lined parts of tliis ca- 
talogue in Ills Srripinruui Vdrrum noca rulicvtio^ of whudi 
the eighth voliiiiio has lieeii lately pnhlishod. Another 
meinli- I* of the same l.imily, ealled .losepli Louis Asseiiiani, 
published tlie Alexandmu; jlli the liturgy ofthe 

variiMis elnirelies of Kg) pi, old and modern: Misrule AIp.P" 
initlriunni S. Mun'i, //; (fua rurharistirr lifuririre irmnes 
un'itiutr or rt rrn/r\ J',rr/r\nfn/m (jrrrrey Cnjifirf\ 

Arabt''’i\ cf St/r/ocr r.t hibrotur, i[\y\Y{o, Rome, 1731; and 
I- ill*! of ihe l*at riarejm ol’ ( Jlealdea. The A.ssc;- 
iiemi had a rich eoUi'elion of Arabic and Sjriac MSS., 
i’leinoii s XllL jmrehased for the VLilieaii Library. 
M onsigui,!* Nlai has lately given i*at alogues of them. Tlie 
iSynae MSS. alone are 2(ej| in number. 

ASSKMANI, SlMDNM'i, grand nephew of Joseph 
Simon, an<l like him horn in SM*ia, came to Italy, and 
Was many wars profi'Shor of Oriental languages in the 
nni\erMly of Padua. He published several works in Ita- 
lian and in l^atiiioTi Ariihiaii literature and history. 1. So^- 
^in suir orii^inc, ru/fo, Icitrratura c cost u mi tlculi Arabi, 
orauri if pseudo profrfo Moomettft, octavo, i’adua, 17s7. 

2. (^otoioiin dri rodiri .1/.S,S. Orir/ituii ttef/a fufdiofptui Sa- 
niona, quarto, Padua, 1787-8. To this ealalogiie he added 
e.\lr;ii’ts from some of the works registered in it. siudi as tlio 
lives of several philosopliers and a series of the Persian, 
Arabian, and Turkish monarclis, sind also illustrations of 
th(^ (hi fie coins and other antiquities existing in the iiiu- 
si-um of the same family of Nani.- 3. (Jfohus (.'’oifesiis, 
('ufiro-Arahirus, (piarlo, l^adua, 1760, being a description 
of tin* cide.stial globe in the Borgia museum at Velletri, 
with a dissertation on the astronomy ofthe Arabs. It was 
tills Assemani who first exposed the imnosturo of tlie Mal- 
tese Vella, wlio pretended to have fouiiu, in an Arabic MS. 
ill tlie convent of S. Martino at Palermo, a diplomatic code 
of tlu- Sicilian Saracens. V’^ella made a translation of it, 
nud \»u\ihsbed it at Palermo in 1786. {Oodicr iJiplomatiro 
tfi St( tiio snttt) it (ioverno dcixii Arabi, Ci vols. 4lo. Palermo, 

1 T'*!* UJ.i The work was dedicated to the King of Naples. 
As.'ii'mani, to whom some of the proof sheets had been 
sent, pronounced ihi* text to be unintelligible, except some 
lines wliieli were Maltese instead of Arabic. At last •Joseph 
liugei* wuS sjcnl lor from Vienna to Palermo, tmd he having 


exaTTdjnqd the MS. found it containod a narrative of the 
life of Mohammed, much inti rpolated with Maltese w^ords 
appuretitly with the intention if rendering the origirml text 
uninUdligiblo. Vella's impo^!uro being now maile ch-ar, 
ho was sentenced to imprisonment. iCesarotfi Opcrr^sol 
Inrac xviii. ; Ftmdgruben dps Orients^ volupioi.; and \ilso 
AUy;f7npinen LitpraHschen Au^rigen for 176,0.) 

ASSEMBLY. GENKHAl., OF SCOTJ.AND, [8ec 

General Assembly.] 

ASSEMBLY, NATIONAL. [See National As 

SEMBLY.] 

ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES. [See Westminster 
Assembly •] 

ASSENT, ROYAL. When a hill has passed through 
nil its stages in both houses of parliament, if it is a bill of 
supply, it is sent back to the charge of the oiHeers of the 
House of Commons, in which it had of course originated ; 
but if not a bill of sunply, it remains in the House of Lords. 
The royal assent is always given in the House of J.oi‘ds, the 
Commons, however, being also present at the bar, to wdiich 
they are summoned by the Black Rod. Tlie king mav 
either be present in person, or may signify his assent by 
letters patent under the great seal, signed with his bund, 
and communicated to the two houses by commissioners. 
Power to do this is given by tho 33d Henry VIII. chap. 21. 
The commissioners are usually three or four of the great 
oilicers of state. They take their seats, attired in a peculiar 
costume, on a bench placed between the woolsack and the 
throne. When the king conics down in person, he is .‘seated 
on the throne robed and crowned. The bills that have been 
left in the House of Lords lie on the table ; the bills of sup- 
ply are brought up from the Commons hy the Speaker, who, 
in presenting them, espi'cially at the end of a session, is 
accustomed to accompany the act W'ilh a short, speech. lu 
these a<ldr€?sscs it is usual to recommend that the money 
wliich has been so liberally supplied by bis majesty's faithful 
Commons should bo judiciously and e<-oiioiniciiUy t'vpended; 
and a considerable sensation has been sometimes made by 
the emphasis and solemnity w’ith which this advice lias been 
enforced upon the rn>al oar. The royal assent to each bill 
i.s announced by the clerk of parliainetU. Having read the 
title, he says, if it is u hill of supply, * Lp mi rrmcrcic srs 
foi/cd iiubjer/s, arrepte leur hencrolpncp, et uiusi le veut ; 
if any other public hill, * /.c roi ie f if a private bill, 

* Soil fait com me it rst desire,' What is called iiii art 
of grace, that is, an act by which the royal favour or 
bounty is extended to any ])arty, must be signed by his 
majesty before it is lai<l before parliament, where it is only 
read once in each house, and w here, although it may he 
reject tal, it cannot he amended. To such an act there is no 
further expres.sion of the royal assent, hut. llil^ing read its 
title, the clerk ofthe ]>arliament says. ‘/.c*v Prefots, Seigneurs, 
et Commons, rn le present parliament assembles, an nom de 
tni 4 ts VOS autrps subjects, 7'emcrcicnt Ires humbfement votre 
majesti', et prie)it a Dicu vous donnrr cn saf/te bone tue et 
tongue.' 

When the royal assent is refused to a bill, the form of 
auiiounccMiient Le mi s avisera. It is probable that in 
former times these words were intended to mean what they 
express, namely, that the king would lake the matter into 
consideratijui, ami merely pofiponod his decision for tiic 
present. There has lu'en no instance of the rejection liy 
the crown of any bill, certainly not of any public lull, which 
had passed through parliament, for many years. It is coin- 
inonly stated, even in IkhjUs of good authority (for instance, 
in so respectable a work as Chitty's edition of Blackstone), 
that the hist instance was the rejection of the bill for trien- 
nial parliaments by William 111. in 1693. Tindal, in his 
continuation of Rapin, sa ys, * The king let the bill lie on 
the table for some time, so that men's eyes and expcctntious 
wertj ra\icli lixed on the issue of it; but in conclusion be 
refused to ])ass it, so ihe session ended in an ill humour. 
The rejecting a bill, though an unquestionable right of the 
crown, has been so seldom practised, that the two bouses are 
apt It) think it a hardship when there is a bill denied.' But 
another instance occurred towards the close of the same 
Year, which was more remarkable, in consequence of its 
being follow^ed by certain pr(K*.eeding8 in parliament, which 
was sitting at the time. This was tlie rejection of the bill 
commonly called the Place Bill, the object of wdiich w’as to 
exclude all holders of olIici‘s of trust and profit under the 
croivn from the House of Cmnmons. It was presented to 
the king along with the land-tax bill ; and the day after he 
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had af;Keniod to the one and rejected the other, the House of 
Goinmon-, having reoolved itself into a grand committco on 
the stale of the nation, passed the following resolution : — 

‘ That wlniever advised the king not to give the royal assent 
to the iiv{ which was to redress a grievance, and take off a 
scandal upon thja proceedings of Iho Commons in parliament, 
is an enemy to their majesties and the kingdom ; and that 
a representation be made to tlio king, to lay before him how 
few insitiuiccs have been in former reigns of denying the 
royal assent to bills for redress of grievam'es ; and the grief 
of tho Commons for his not having given the royal assent to 
several public hills, am! in particular to this bill, which 
tends so much to the clearing the reputation of this house, 
after their having so freely voted to supply the public occa- 
sions.* An ad<lress conformable to the resolution was 
aeeordingly pro.sented to his majesty by the whole house, i 
The king returned a polite answer to so much of the addn^ss 
as referred to the couftdeuee that ought to be preserved be- 
tween himself and the parliament, but took no notice of 
what was said about the rejection of the bill. W'lieii the 
Commons returned from tho n»yal presence, it was moved 
in the house * That application be made to his majesty for a 
further answer but the motion was negatived by a majority 
of 229 to 28 . 

Mr. Hatscll, in the sooomi volume of his Precedents (edi- 
tion of 1818 ), quotes oilier instances of subsequent dale to 
this. The latest which ho discovered w'as the rejection of a 
Scotch militia bill by Quoeu Amic in 1707 . In former 
times tho reftisal of the royal assent was a <*omnion oocur- 
roiicc. Queen Klizabeth once at tho end of a session, out of 
ninety-one hills which wore iiresented to her, i*ejccted forty- 
eight. 

It is the royal assent wdiicli makes a hill nn act of parlia- 
ment, and gives it the force of a law. As by a legal liction 
tho laws passed throughout a whole session of parliament 
are considered as forming properly only one statute (of 
which Nvluit are popularly nilleil the sepanilc acts are only 
*0 many chapters), it used to he a matter of doubt wdiether 
tho royal asscuit, at whatever period of the session it might 
he given, did not make the act operative from the la gimiing 
of the session, when no day was particularly mentioned in 
the body of it as that on which it should come into eflect. 
In order to st»Hlc this point, it was ordered by the .S.bl 
(xeorgo 111. ehap. 1 . 3 , (hat the clerk of parliament should 
for tlui future endtirse on evtUT hill llie tlay on whicdi it 
rcccKcd the roud assent, and lluit 1‘rom that day, if there 
was not in it any speculicutioii to the contrary, its operation 
should commence. 

U aj>pcars that tho several forms of words now* in use are 
not, as lias been somclinics stated, cxuclly the same that 
have been employed in this < eremoiiy from thci tir-l instilii- 
ti{)n of parliaments. For instance, it is reeonlod that 
Henry VII. gavc^ his asMUit to the l)ill of altaindcr ]>asM;d 
in the first year of his reign (MS.‘,> against the partisans of 
Hicliard III, in the more emphatic terms, Ac rot/ A- /, < n 
loutz poini::, (.)ii some occasions, of earlier date, tlie 
is stated to have been given in Knglish. Tims, !•> a hill of 
attainder passed against Sir William Oldliall in 1 l '»3 (tlie 
. 3 1 st of Ht'iirv VI.), the elf*rk is reetinlr*! in tla^ Rolls of l*ar 
liaiiitMit to have aniionneed liis iiinj(‘sty's assi.-nt as follows; 

* The king voile that it be hadde and dooii in mancr and 
forme as it is desired.' .\iul in I I.IU, in the < :ise of an act 
of attainder against the Duke uf Vnrh, the Karls of Salis 
bury, Warwick, and others, the same king gave his asstuit 
in the following form: ‘Tho king agreeth to this ad, ^o 
that by virtue thereof ho he not put from his prerogative to 
shew* such nieri’}* and grace as ."hall please his highness, 
jieconliug to his rcgalic and dignitio, to any person or per 
sons, whose names he expressed in this act, or t^* any other 
that might, he hurt by the same.’ 

Ill the time of the Commonwealth, an Knglish form 
was suhstiliitod for those in Norman- French, which liad 
been previously and arc now in use. On the 1st of Octo- 
ber, Ift.'if), the llousc of Coinmuis re'.' lvcd ‘ thru when 
the T.ord Frotcelor shall pass a hill, the form of woids 
to he used shall he these, Tho Lnrti Profretnr dnth roii- 
smt' In irOf), also a bill passed the House of 1/u*db, 
and was rctid a second time in the lIon>c of (kuiimoiis, 
for abolishing tho use. of the French tongtie in all pro- 
ceedings in parliament and courts of justice, in which it 
was directed, ‘ that liudeadof Lp 7 07/ Jp vPuJt, the .o words be 
used, The luisu'ors Pr if so; instead of Suit Jut t rnme 

il cst desire ^ these W'ords be substituted, Be it as is prayed : 


where thc8o words, Le roi remerde sei botis snjcts^ acerjdc 
leur benevnlenre, ct aimi le veulU have been used, it shall 
hereafter be, The kitiff thanks his goml subjects, accepts their 
benevnlenee^ and answers lie it so; in. stead ot Lc roi sari'- 
sera, those w’ords. The kinff wilt notsidcr of tV, he used.’ 

‘ Why this bill was rejixited by the Commons,’ says TIatsell, 
‘or w'liy its provisiniis with respect to proeeedings in parjia- 
Tiient were not ado^ited in ;in act which afterwards passed in 
the year 1731, “That all proceedingrt m courts of justice 
should he in Engli.sli,'* 1 never heard any reason a.s.signcil.’ 
For further inlbrmation 011 this subject, see llntsoU’s Jh*e- 
cedents, espeeiiilly vol. ii. pp. 33fi - 3:>I (edition of 

ASSKH, llav Ashe, prop(M*l> A Sill, is ernmeonsly 
written by English and French writers Asser. Ashi \vii.s 
the ]U'incipal author of tho Rahylouian Talmud, so c alled 
from tlio place of hi.s ri?sidence. He was horn at Habvloii 
A.]). 3.53. His.]ewish biographers relate liiut ho was ap- 
pointed head of the college of Sora, in Babylon, at the ago 
of fourteen : winch, if this account he true, is an unparalleled 
instunee of menial precocity. Rut whetJier or nut full credit 
may he attached to this htateincmt, Aslii was uiidouhiedly 
distinguished \erv early in life by intellectual powers and 
iux{uiren)eiits. lie died a./». 12d, aged sew <-nty- lour. 

Jlah))i Ahrahaiii Hen Dior asserts, in liis Koffbuhth, p. fiS, 
that siiure the da\s of Rabbi Jehuda llannasi, or Rablifniu 
llakkadosli, in no one but Aslii had been <'ombin<Ml :ii once 
knowledge of the law, piety, humility, and m.igniiiieiM*e. 
The expositions of the Mishna deli\ei*ed by Ashi in his 
leetuvcH to tl’ie .students under liis care were? collected, and 
form the liasis oftlie Rahyloniaii Tainnul. It wa.- his pi:u:- 
tiec to (liciale to his pupils c‘ai'h }ear, in the luonth of 
February, a tn*atise, which he n'quired them to s1nd\ dm ing* 
six months, and when they returned to him in the month of 
August, to give him their views of its contents, ife incited 
them to hold arguments ou their several sentiments on the 
subject of the treatise, |•^?Il^oved their doubts, ainl n*f»lied to 
their objections, or confirmed their opiiiifUis by the fe.sliinoiiy 
of former sages. The heads of the classes explained ut 
l(*nglh to tlie younger sludciils what, had hemi statial sue- 
einctly by the master. Prizes were awaidc'd to the mo.st 
distinguished disciples. Ashi then deli\ered anot he i trea- 
tise*, which was in like luimnor studied during another .'.ix 
iiumth.s, and in the month of b'ebruary was discnsse»i. 
From the matter thus ciillected, dining a I'oiir.^e ol in.'-irni - 
lion which lasted sixty year.s, Aslii c*nop<»se(l that part oi 
the Bahyloniiiii 1’ji.hnud whi(‘li wa.s immedi.iirly wriUcii by 
himself. It wa.s conl'nucd by hi.s di.snph me nmnlicr of 
whom amounted to many tlionsands. t(joiiq)au‘ the T\' ftfoiU 
Dodd, first ]»arl, in the yiars \\\i7 and 11 ‘'7: Sr/^tter 
Judtasin, fob 117; ILitithtifh Otom, : Wi.llii, /i/.V/iy 
Ihpctt Jipht'ffo, lorn. i. p. 2J4.) 

ASSKR. or ASSKRll S MENK\ !■ NSIS, ea’b d 
ASKlUt by Ingnlpliu.s, and .lUllN AS.sKR b\ ll.di* 
and Pits, was a learned monk of St. D.n nl ' , w l.cm c itle- 
naiiit* of that plaee in J.aliii being v.iitton Mt t.i- 

Menevia) lu? old.iined the appeUatinn ol Menu*, vnvi t.,- 
((oti/it/itoit. df Script, i. p. 1 ;*i5 ) * 1 :itc * him to br.-ii 

of Rriti>h extiaction, and Rale (edit. Ha'-il, j>. 

says that hi-, in^lrne'.'ir in learnin.'', of S't. Die. id s was .b-l.-, 
Krigcna. AVe lia\e liis own aiitliojiiy ( Dc l\rh. (it s/. . 

('d. \Vi"e, p. li>) ll»r being' rclaled to an nrcldii diop (T 
St. lkiM<rs li'.f name of Novis. 

As>er wa*. iinilid to tile i-oni I. of Alfred the (oral. :e- is 
gf'iierally bebeNcd, ill or about Ibe yi-ar ,S ‘(). but ]»ii.babl/ 
cMilier, ineirly tVuiii tile re]ui!:i:i''ii of Ins ’earniiig. flis 
own account is ( t*. 17), tliat tbo'-v* \vl\(» were sent (*> fetch 
him intnuhna-d him h) tbo king at D.'iic, in Wiii '^Inre, and 
lliat the king not only recei\(Ml him -v icK.nsly , Imt, at tie* 
tii'.st interview, prc's^ed him !> reside <on*.t:in(Iv al e.iirt 
Asser modiv'.tly declineil the ju'opo";'.!, alleging tliai. it. 
W'oubl be a reproach to him loleaAC a place wlmii- be h,nl 
bi'tni nurtured ami ordained to tin? prie'-thooil, for llie .-.ike 
of obtaining preh'rment eba'when*. King A'.’Ved tlu n «ki 
sired that he would atqiort ion his time bi*l ween llie cunl and 
his monastery, passing six months at one, and six at the 
other: but \ssir wus unwillin;^ to l•omply even with this 
reipiest, till ho had consulted 1 h»' brethren of his coin » id. 
He therofore set out ft>r St. Davids, but falling ill at 
WiiK'hester, lay sick there more than a year, lb* alt« r 
wards pursued hi.s journey, and at length obtained the con- 
*?eii1 of his brother-monks to uc»’ept the offer, as tin v pi o 
mised lliemsehes great advantages from the King^^ fa\our, 
and more especially against the oppressions of llcineid, uiie 
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of the petty princes of South Wales, who had occasionally 
pcrsccuteil their archbishop. They, however, requested 
Assor to ]>rcvail upon the king to let him reside quarterly 
lit court and at St. David’s, rather than that he should 
rcMtiain absent six months together. 

When he came back, he found the king at a place called 
Luonaford, who received him with every mark of distinction, 
and with whom he renuihied at once eight months, reading 
with him such hooks as the king poscK^sscd. {Ibid, p. 50.) 
Asser slates that, on the Christinas eve following, the king 
javsiuitcd him with the monaslerios of Amgreshvri (sup- 
]K>sorl to ho Ameshury, in Wiltshire), and Banuwillc (Baii- 
woU. in Somersetshire), together with a silk pall of great 
^iilue, and us inuch incense as a strong man was able to 
carry ; adding, that these wort? small things, and that 
hereafter lie should have grcatc'r. In a short time Asser 
had the church of Exeter lavstowed upon him ; aii<l, at a 
hilcr pi'riod, tin* bishopric of Sherburn, which, however, ho 
quitlj^l, according to the writer of his life in the Bio^ra- 
pftiit Brifittttfira, in 88.1, though ho always retained the 
tiilc. Thenceforward ho constantly attended the court, in 
the manner hefi>re stipulated, and is named as a person in 
whom iie had particular confidence, by King Alfred in his 
will, which must have been made some? time in or before 
S''.'), since mention is there made of ICsnn, bishoji of Herc- 
f«.»rd, who died that }ear. He heqnealhed to Asser one 
hundred mancuses. {It 't/I af /v. .i/fr. publ. at Uxf. p. ‘JO.) 
Asser is also incntioniMl h\ King Alfred in the epistle ]>re- 
lixcil to his translation of Gregory’s ‘ Past nut / adtiressed 
to WUsig, bishop of London ; uiul there the king does not 
call l\im bishop of Shorbnrn, but ininuin hijrepe, ‘ iiiy 
hi>hop ; ’ acknowledging the help veceiviMl from him and 
otluM's in that translation. 

It seems to have been the invir reseniblance wlueli fnc 
genius of Asser bore to that of th<* king whi(*h gaine<l him 

luiieli of Allnsl’s eonihlenee : and it w’as probably on this 
aecoiint that A'^ser dnwv uj> the Memoir of the Lilt* of 
Alfred, whii h we still have, andwliicrii he dedicatt'il and 
piv?)cnted to the king in the year 8y;J. In this work W(» 
have a very noiiarkalde aecoiint of the manner in w'hieh tin.* 
king and As-.er ]Kissed their time together. 

A ss(‘r s;iys 1 liat, one day ( it w as on tlie feast of St. Martin), 
ha\ing citcjl in ctniversafion a passage from a purtieiilur 
author, the king was iileasetl with it, anrl would have him 
writi' it down in tlie margin of a book whicdi he earried 
in his ho-,om : hut Asser tluding no room to write it there, 
and yet being desirous to gratify his master, asked Alfred 
w hi'ther he should not provide a 1\?w leaves, on which to sift 
down sneh remarkable things as occurred eillier in reading 
tji* com (‘rsutiun. The king was delighted wdlh this hint, 
and diriM'ted Asser. with(»ut delay, to put it into execution. 
Ihn suing this method eonslaiitly, their e-«»lleetion began to 
swtdl, till at length it became of the size of an ordinary 
psalter; and this was A\hat the King called his ‘ llaiul- 
hook,’ or ‘ Maiinal.* 

Asser appears to havcj continued at court during the 
rest of the reign of AllVnl, and tiruhahly se\<M*al y*.Mrs after : 
l>\it where or when lie died is doul)tfvil. The Saxeu Chro- 
iiielo ptisitively fixes the lime to the year 910. 

The preferments and tlie works of Asser have both been 
subjects of I'niitroMMsy. The writer of his life in the AVo- 
^raft/tiit Bri/ntinira asserts him to ha\e been archbishop of 
St. Diuiil s (Kippis's edit. i. 110). which is much disputed. 
It seems clear, howLwer, that Asser the monk, who is spoken 
of as a veadm* in the public schools at Oxford (Haipslleld, 
H/s/. /•If'r/t's, nil), if such a person did exist, was tl dill'ereiiL 
pi*rson from the hi'.hop 4>f Sherburn. 

Bale and Pits give the titles of six works ascribed to 
*»nr Asser. One is, of course, ‘ I’hc Life tif Alfred : ' the 
»>lh4'i's are, 1. ‘ A i.’ommenlary on Boethius;’ 2. ‘ Annales 
Brilanuiu*;' T ‘ Aunvirum Sententiarum Enchiridion;’ 
■1. ‘ A Book of Homilies .5, ‘ A Volume of Letters.’ Tlie 
(Commentary on Boethius probably means u(»thirig more 
than his explanation of that author to King Alfre.d when 
the king made his Saxon translation. The Annales were 
pulilislunl by (Tale in his Script, xv. at Oxford in ]()91, 
hut are believed tt» be the work of a pseudo-Asscr. The 
Knclundion is, beyond question, Alfred’s Manual already 
nntieetl. 'j’he existmicc of the tw’o last works, the Homilies 
and Lellei>, is iiiisirpport.cd by any other authority. Many 
other Works (hut without specification) are said by Bale 
and Pits to hu\o been translated into English by Asser. 

The ‘ Afincdos Be rum Gentarum /VAfredi ' w'ere 


first publish^ by Archbishop Parker, at the end of WaL 
singham's Hisiory^ fol. Lond. 1574, and reprinted by Camden 
in lus Angliix, Nonrumnica, &c. Ibl. Francof. 1003. Tlu^y 
were again reprinted in an elegant octavo volume at Oxford 
by Francis Wise, in 1772 : the best edition. 

The celebrated manuscript of Asser, formerly in iho 
Cottonian library', marked Otho A. xii, was biirnt in the 
fire at Westminster in 1731. 

(Sec the ‘ Annales^ published by Wise ; Tanner’s 
Bi/diotheca Britanmeo-Uibern, p. 53 ; Biogr. Brit, ait. 
Ayseriiis ; Cluihncrs’s Biogr, Diet,) 

ASSESSMENT OF TAXES. [See Taxks.I 
ASSESSMENT OF DAMAGES takes place on ... 
writ of inquiry before the sheritf or his deputy, and !i jury 
of the county w’here an action is laid, in cases wlnge llie 
defendant suffers judgment by default, in.stead of pleading 
and joining issue in tlie action. In siudi cases, the dolend- 
aiii having admitted a liability to some cxteiil, the only 
qiu'stion is as to the amount; and the jury are Miminuncd 
merely to enquire into and assess the damages, and not as 
oil trials where issue is joined to try the issue as tea!/ ,t.\ i(, 
assess the damages {tarn ad trianduni quaui ad imiait tot- 
dam'), Such assossiiiciit is subject to be set aside on motion 
before the court where the action is brought, in 4-ase the jury 
are improperly returned, or the sheriff has inisdirecteil t liciii 
in point of liiw% or the damages anj e\(‘<’ssivc. [See 
or Inquiry.— DAMA aEs."! 

ASSETS (from the Nuriiuin Frencli as\e/Zy sullicieiit) 
is the ri’iil and personal property of a (larty deceased, w hich, 
eillier in tlui hands of liis heir or <levisee, or of his executor 
or administrator, is charg«>ahle w’itli the payment of hi.^ drhis 
and legacies. Assets are either persnan/ or rra/. The 
former, embracing goods, chattels, deht^, ^v, de^ol\o oii 
the executor or admiiiislralor ; and tlie latter (incluiliiig 
all real estate) descend to his heir-at-law, or are rU-vi'.i'd 
to his devisee. As.sels are also distinguishable into /fgal, or 
such as render lh«f I'xecutor or heir liLihlo to a suit at cniii- 
inoii law on the part of a creditor; \x\\A etjaita/Av, ov ^IlcIl 
as call only be rendered aMiihihle by a suit in a court of 
equity, and are .subject to distribution and niar.^li.illiiig 
among creditors and legatees, according to the peculiar 
equitable rules of* that court. 

Ittf, As persoaa/ Inga/ (tsspfs. These.* inclndi' all gt'ods, 
chatteks, and iiioveables, wliu*h belongerl to the cleceased m 
antion or possession at the time of his dcatli, ami winch 
actually come to the executor’s or administrator's hands ; 
and also all things which come to the exeimlors or admi- 
nistrators at any lime in iim of them. Thus, a lease made 
to executors, in pursuance of a t't.venant to grant a lease to 
the testator in his life; goods delivered to executors under a 
<*ontract to dc*livei* them to a testator ; damages recoviui'd 
by an execiiiui* for breach of a contract made w ith tes- 
tator, are persona/ /nga/ asse/s. So the young of sheep or 
calth? of the testator horn after his deatli ; the prolits made 
by his <\\ecutor in carrying on liis trade; the \alueofhis 
mortgaged chatlels, redeemed by the executor after his 
death, are assets of this description. 

The locality of the ])roperty, in general, does not aflect 
the (|uestioii whether it is assets or not; it being a maxim 
that ‘ assets in any part of the world are assets in e\ery 
part of the world.’ Therefore, stock in foreign fumls, or a 
Itjaschold for years in Ireland, must, in case of a deficiency 
of assets in this country, be sold by the executor to satisfy 
the creditors. By the 5lh Geo. TJ. c. 7. s. 4, houses, lands, 
negroes, &c. in the plantations of the Wtisl Indies, are rew- 
dered personal assets, <levolving on the executor for satis- 
faction of debts. And the 9th Geo. IV. c. ,3.1, lias produc4‘<l 
the same operation on all real estates of British subjects (not 
ht‘ing Mohamiiiedans or Gentoos), situate in India within 
the civil jurisdieiioii of the British supreme courts at Fort 
William (Calcutta), Fort St. George (Madras), and Bomba). 

As the law protects an executor or adruinislrator from 
any personal charge so long as he acts rightfully, the assets 
which render him <-harg(iahle to a creditor are, of cour.se, 
only such as C07nc to ftis /latuls, and not necessarily all 
tho.se of which the deceased may die possessed. It was 
said by Wcntw’orlh, a considerable authority on this sub- 
ject, that if the testator at his death has sheep in Cunibcr- 
laiid, bullocks in Wales, fat oxen in Bucks, money, liouso- 
liold slutV, and plate in London, and the executor dw'clks at 
Coventry, viz. far from all those places, the executor has 
such an actual possession immediately on the testators 
death, that ho may maintain trespass against any ono 
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taking them away, and therefore it is doubtful whether 
these goods must not be considered to have actually come 
to his hands so as to be assets rendering him chargeable for 
payment of debts. But it seems now to be the better and 
more just rule, that if such property should bo abstracted 
by any stranger either before it has boon actually possessed 
by the executor or afterwards, so that it be without any fault 
of the executor, he will only be liable to aci!Ount ibr the 
damages which ho may actually recover against such stran- 
ger, notwithstanding such damages may ho less than the 
actual \'alue of the goods. And upon the same principle, 
goods stolen from the possession of the executor, without 
blame on his part, will not bo considered assets, unless in- 
deed ho have neglected an opportunity of selling them for a 
gooil jirice. As to all such personal property of the testator as I 
is merely in artinn^ viz. debts and rights of suit, it only in j 
general becomes assets when nuluced into posst?ssion by th 
executor; hut if he release luiysiicii claims, or lake a bond 
tor them to himself personally, they then l)o<!omo assets 
with which he is chargeable. As nothing hut what is of 
pec.uniary value is assets, if the dtjceascd were entitled to the 
in?x.t presentation to a living, ami die<l without presimtiiiLr, 
the right in the hands of the executor would not h(* assets, 
hecausti not legally saleable. It follows from the very de- 
finition of av.vcAv, that tlicy do not ciiihrace pro))cv!y \vliic,h 
till? testator ]K)ssesses imo-ely as a tni^tei?, witlhuit liaviiig 
any personal henellcial interest therein ; and up«)n tin? same 
jiriiu iple, the executor cannot (unpliiy as general ])ei>oinil 
U'.sets ]»niperty which is in the testators hands clothed witli 
a. specific trust or at>propriutiou ; for instance, hills nr notes 
remitttMl to tin? testator to meet acceptances for any par- 
ticular ]>urpose ; nor money nieeived by the exeeulor him- 
.sidf under ti speeiilc trust to aiijdy it in p.aymeiit of his tes- 
tator's di‘])ls. 

‘J. o(inihihh‘ assets an* such as can only he made 

a\ailalile hv the htjlp of a court of (Miuity, and which eouse- j 
ipii* itly (Miniot he gi\eii in evidence against an I'xecutor on • 
his pica oi‘ ivhninnstrarit in a court of Jaw. The ! 

dislmclioii between the two classes is most im])ortant, and ' 
ceM>i-ls nut merely in the modi' of obtaining payrm.'ut out of 
them by a er'.'dilor, hut aKo in 1 he sclieme unheir di-itrihution 
for payiui'iit of debts. While legal a-^M'ts must heappliml in 
payment (dMehu, according to certain rules of prnirily (\i/. 

1. Funeral charges, ii.c. ‘J. Deht^ to the crown -d. Judg- 

meiit'^ 1. Recognizances, k,c. --.'i. Rent and specialty debts, | 
as inortg..ges, hands, — (>. Simple (‘outra«*t debts 7. Le- ! 
g ■ici.v^),--e(|uitable assets are ilislrihulahlo ammig all ere- ( 
dilors equalU , the only distinction r(*eogni/a.Ml in courts of i 
•(pnl\ being that i/cA/.v are to Ik; prcf»*rred to /ciff/e/cy. | 
la|nil;ihle assets eiiihraci* money producofl hy^ sabi of the 
ti'.^tiilors real estate, whether his inli*rest. in such estate 
were legal or eijuitahle, and whether it hi' expressly dcMsed 
lobe sold lor payment of debts or not: and the cituity of 
re.ileiiiplion of a mortgage is eiphtabUi and net legal a-sets. | 
So also is any fund over wliieh a man has a general po\M.*r ! 
of appoint meut, which he exerevsi^s ; in which ca^.i* tin* 
property will be eipiitahly suhjc'ct to the claims of his cre- 
ditors, in preference to tliose of his legati.'es or appointees. 

d. A^ru/ .ivve/.v eomprise all such lands, lencnu'iits, S^r. 
as descend to the heir at law of tin? deceaseil, and which 
at common law rendered him chargeable with specially 
debts himling llie heir. Th(*y embrace many things not 
slricfly ofa ri'iil natliro. Tims an annuity, though a per- 
soiuil thing, is, if granted to a man and his heirs for ever, 
real assets, which descend to the heir; amt this is also the 
case with things accessory to rtail estate, such as chiniiu'y- 
pieces, wainscots, doors, and other fixtures ; and even doer 
in a park, hares and rabbits in a warren, fisli in a jirivate 
jiond or (Isliurv, are held to participate in the • alure of real 
estate, and to descend to the heir as real assets. By the 
statute ijy Car. II. e. .3, estates au/^fr r/V, limited to the 
grantee and lus heirs, or his heirs, executors, and ad mini - 
.strators, during the life of a third party, are dt*<^lared to he 
real assets in the hands of the heir. 'IWms of years htuiig 
}>i!rsonal chattels, are in general personal assets in the hamls 
of the executor or administrator; hut terms whiidi are 
erreated or assigned over to attend the i nheritance (ac(*ord- 
ing to the common mode, in the absence of a general registry, 
used by conveyancers of ])rotoeting the inherilnnee from 
judgments and t)ersonal charges of the owner) in general 
follow the nature of the inheritance. 

At common law, it was slriidly only the real estate dr- 
Mnded to the heir which was liable to any of his debts, 


and this only to debts by bond or specialty, in which the 
heir was specifically named. If, therefore, the debtrir, 
after the Statute of Wills, 12 Henry YHII. c. 1, derised 
away his lands, his creditors were entirely^ defrauded of 
their debts. To remedy tliis evil, the 3d Will, and Mary, 
c. 14, 8. 2, rendered such devises void as against creditors 
by bond or specialty in which the lu'ir was bound, and 
enabled all such creditors to sue the devisee of the land 
jointly with the heir at law. And this act having been 
(tohstrued to apply to the case of enjditors on band only, has 
been wis(*ly repeah;d, and the same provisions extended by 
the 1st William IV. c:. 47, to civililois, not only on bonds, hut 
on covenants, and all otlmr specialties. But it is not merely 
all classes of sjicciultij cretlitors tliat liave now a remedy 
against the real assets of the debtor: (he creditors by simple 
contract obtainerl such a n inedy by the dTlh Goo. 111. st. 2, 
e. 74 (re-cnaetod by 1 Will. IV. r. 47); hut this was con- 
fined to rases where the debtor, at the time of hisdeatli, was 
a trader ; and none of the above pi*o\isions applied to copy- 
hold estates. But now, by the coiiiprehoiisivo I'Uacfment of 
•» and 4 William IV. e. lo t, all the real estate (»f the debtor, 
wliethor Jhr/iit/tf, ctf^/ntnart/, t>r rujn/ha/d, whieli he shall 
not, by his last will, ha\e charged with paymi*nt of his debts, 
is rendered assets, to he udmuiislered in courts of e»[iiity for 
payment of his debts, as well those duo uii si/iip/t: rtaifract 
as on .v/yrV7o//// ; pro\ided that in the a«liiiini-^t’;iliou «>f assets 
in (‘ourls of otpiity creditors by specialty in 'v hu h the heir 
is hound shall he pivl'erred to ereiliturs h) ‘'impli* csmlruet, 
or by specially, in which tlie heirs arc not houml. It is to 
l.u* ohs(*rv«‘d tiiat. Ihi'^ important eiiaclmenl coutiucs the 
remedy of simple contract cnalilors against, the ri‘al cstatis 
to a cmirt c)f cfpiity, and (lo<*s not onahlc a simjile i.\)Utract. 
cH’ditor to sue the heir or devisee at: law. 

\V\i havt* hitherto treated of assets nicrcl\ .'!•> rcg.inls the 
rijihls and claims of the <*reditor agai;i>t the exei-ulorN and 
a-liiiinistralors, ami heirs and dcM.-e^'S of the dchlor, in 

]M cf. (jf assets personal or real i-omo to their rcs[)ci-f i\ e 
li.M’Is, It remains to notice the docii im*. of the 
aj !hn real estate^ that is, tlu' :!]»portiomne'il of tin* debtor's 
h'i clilies ill a court of oi|uily hclw<'i'U the two I'undsofllu^ 

'll I ji ^cd, the real and the personal estate, and al^^o the 
inaeyfhdlin'j; af'awrfs', in onler to ])rodiiee a lull •‘atisraelion 
('fall ereditors. Although a creditor by spci ial;\ has, win 
the dce.eased leaves both personal ami le.d estate, hiscli.iice 
ol* remedies either Jigain.st tin? om* i>r the other, so that if lie 
"lie the heirat%whe cannot In: im I h\ a plea that the 
dci-ea-ed has l(*ft personal a v'ts, \ et it is a .-^L tlleil rnle tli.it 
tiu' personal instate in tlu* hands *4' tin* t'Xt'ciilnr or admini- 
slriiter is tile luimiiry and natural rnnc, Ihr the pa\m<‘nt «»l 
tli * dehts of llie. ileceased, of whalevi-r de - 1 ript i- iii. ll' tin 
crcvhlor, therefore, ])nM-eeds a'.iaiii^t llio re.il I'stale, de- 
seoml<‘d or devised, the hoir or de\ i.>ee w ho has sustained 
the loss shall he allowed to stand in t he \)laee of ih* 
cialt\ eri'dilor, and reimhiirse hiiiisi-lf out »'l the personal 
• ■state ill the hands of the I'xeciilor: pro\ ided, of eoui se, 1 hat 
such reimhurseiiieut will not prejudice any c/v>,///oy of tlie 
di?c(?ased : and \vlier«i the (*xom:ratioii of the roal e-slale is 
III favour of tin; heir- it must not disappoint the claim of any 
legatee, exci^pt. the residiiarj h’galee, nor llie w ife s elanii 
to paraphernalia. But a diwisci* stands in ii flitlen'iit silu: 
tion froiii till* heir: and if he is compt*l!ed to pay a bond 
debt of the de\isor, it seems h(* is I'litilled to reimt>iir>emi*iit 
on? of the personal as.sets, to tlie disappoint men! of general 
legacies, and even (as it Would appear) of specilic Iega<-ies. 

To I'lititle the heir or de\ i^ee to this exoneration out of 
the personal estate, the debt mn-.l lie the praprr debt of the 
deceu.seil ; for if j| was a di*hl charged oil the estate when 
the deeL*ast*d purchased it, or :i debt incurred for money 
liorrowed to pay otrthen existing charges (wlutlier ihdjls or 
legacies), the land is then the pri)j)er Ihnd for its discharge, 
and the heir or detisee must lake the land eunt anere, ami 
cannot throw the burden on the personal funds. The rule 
is the same with respeirt to both di*hls a .d legacies, viz. 
that tin* ))ersonal e.state is the primary ami nalund fuml out 
of which they an? to he paid, and that the real estate is only 
to he resorteil to in aid of th..* [icr.souiilty ; and even though 
dehts and legacies are, by the will, olli'ctually eharged on 
(ho real estate, this is onl\ taken for a declaration hy tlie 
ti’stat'ir that the real e.staU* snail ho liable in case ol a deii- 
eiency of per.sonal assets. But though it reipiires mure lliim 
a iiUT(! charge of the real (Estate to exem])t the pi-i>oMally, 
still a testator is not debarred, if his iiiteiitmn he sullicieuliy 
I expressed, from elfectiug such an exemption. As to the 
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mode of c^prossinii in a will roriuisito to operate this effect, 
the cases liiive been very niinicrous and <-ontrjulictory, and 
eviflenco drhf^rs tlie will has been, in some of them (as it is 
now lic'hh iinpiopevly), rcsorled to. In earlier eases it was 
held t])ar (\rj)/rstA words were renuisile ; hut it is now settled 
that I ho pc‘rsoiial assets will be e\einpt.ed, if there app(?ar, 
from the w'holo leslainentary disposition taken tojvciher, 
sullieicnt to convince a jndiriul mind that tho testator meant 
not merely to char«;e the real estate, hut so to charge it us to 
exempt the personalty. 

Mar!shulH?tf:^ assets is that operation h\ a court of equity, 
by whUdi clainiatils entitled to claim a*rainst both the real 
•and personal estate of the deceased are compelled so to 
elect as not to defeat the claim of other claimants who have 
only one of these funds to ivsort to. It is a general rule 
of ecpiily that if A. ha\c two funds to resort to for his 
deht, B., having i* claim otj only one td* those funds, may 
compel A. to liavo recon r.s(» to the other, provided it he 
noecsMiry for the satisfaction of both. The doctrine and 
practice of marshalliiifr assets as hclween creilitors by sim- 
contract un*l creditors by sju.'ciattps seems to l)e in a 
jj[rcat decree superseded by ihi* ettect rif the late statute 
.'j and 4 Will. IV. c. 104 (hdbre stated), by which tbe former 
have ncfpiirc<l a claim auainst the freehold an<l copyhold as 
well as a;rainsl the personal pro])erty of the deceased debtor. 
But the same mb’- of 04 pi ity exists nKo in favour of /c</-a/cc.v, 
and therefore if a creditor by bond, in which the lieir is niiined, 
exhaust the ticrsonal estate iusttaid (4' resorliin; to the heir, 
so as to leave tiotliin^ for payment of le«»‘:\cU.*s, a legatee 
shall stand in the place «)f sucli bond creditor against the 
real assets descenflrd to the heir. But if llio real estate 
Wert? tlcvised to a stranger, it would bo otherwise, for in that 
case it would not ho efpiitable that a j^oneval le^ab'c (nor as 
it seems a specific legatee) sliould id>tain his legacy by 
throvvintj tin? specially debts upon the s-pcrific dci'iscc of the 
liiml. The principle of course applies as between a le^^atee 
and a simple contract creditor, whore the latter has a claim 
upon the real assets, wdiicli the former has not; us whe n? 
the testator s estate is {^enerall} dovisL-d charj^ed wdth debts 
hut not with U;eaeies. [See Exkcutous, Legacies, 
WiM.S Axn Testaments ; and see Williams’s Treatise an 
the Law o/ Krerufttrs and .{•Iministrators ; Bacon's Abndu" 
men*. (Ttlicd ), {\\., T].rcf'iit*ir\ and Admini.drators\ Legacies, 
Mortn’ft^'e. | 

ASStDI.VNiS (□’^‘7'Dn Chasidim 'Andaim, 1 Maccab. 

vii. I.'J. (Jhasidiier, l/ic jiiatis), from the raor*7Dn» or rather 

from non. a term U'^ed to denote cither a \ery {j^ood or a 

very had aclieui, but more fr<*i[nently tin? former. It was a 
name pivtm to the zealous defenders of the unity ofthe Deity 
and the Ixdief tif tht'ir ancestors, aj^ainst the iiHempi'^ t»f An- 
tiochus Epiphanes and his successors to forci* liu; .lews into 
ididatry. Tlu* A^^siilians, or Chasidim, of tb«)se days, found a 
leader in Matlatbias, wh«» tlu' signal fnr armed resist- 

anci' je^ainst the Syrian tyrants, hv killing the commander 
of the kiiij^'s troop;, at the idulatnms altar in Mudeini, near 
Joppa. Matlatbias headed the Chasidim duriu'^ four years 
U)^ainst the Criei'ouiania of those ila)s. These four }ears 
are not included by Jvisophus in the Inmdn'd and twimty-six 
years of (be Asmonean dynasty, which ho commences from 
tile lime atwlnch JudasMaccabi assumed (lie chief command. 

l.,ii(c*r Jews called tho>e p(‘rsoiis Chasidim who scidnded 
themselves from worldly occupations and ])lea>ures to 
de\ole their liie solely to religious exercises and bodily 
chastisements, in the hope eitlicr of expiating their own 
sins or tho>.e of o|}ii*r.s, or of li.asteiiing the coming" of the 
Messiah. These ('hasidiin studied the kabalah, and en- 
<leavoui*ed by llu‘ir mortificaliou of the (h'sh to abstract the 
spirit from the l.ody, and thus have liberty to enter into 
«-onHuunii>ii with G\.A and angels. They fasted fretpiently, 
aiul as.serled that they had visions. 

Snlomou Maimoii iiiforin.s his readers in his il/c;r/o//*.y 
(Berlin, 1792), that some of the Chasidim died in conse- 
quence of their austerities, and that others became de- 
ran^icd : he also states that not a few rendereil their spiritual 
professiun siihservient to their teinp<nul aggrandisement. 

^Vhoni the middle of the cipfhleoiith century a new^ sect of 
Chusnlim areM*. who invented a more comfortable method of 
ascelie practice. They taii«xht (hat the union of man with God 
was effected by contemplation, and that in Ui’der to fix the 
mind on God it is necessary to quicken sensatiou by the 
enjoyment of permitlcd indulgeuccs. They asserted that 


mortiAcaiion of the flosli disturbs thtit mental tranquillity 
wliicdi is necessary for the contemplation of C<o<l. These 
Chasidim considered that union with God subsists in common 
religionists only (luring seasons of prayer, and they taught 
that prayer sboidd be performed with the greatest e.xeiiion 
and concentration of (he mental faculties, in ordcu’ to unite 
the praying spirit so intimately with Cied as to obtain power 
over all hublunary and celestial beings, and thus to realize 
all desires. The tsadik is always in communion with God. 

After this sect became nninerons, some of its jiiembeis 
were ctiiisidered representatives of God, and (ludr words re- 
garded as oracles. The influence of these represmitatives 
was has(-d solely upon their appearance of sanctity, and not 
upon llicir ineiitul superiority. They therefore endeavoured 
to bring science into disrepute. 

The hi.story of the modern Chasidim is briotly this : Israel 
Baalsehein, /. r, Jjwd af the name, /. c. 

Oeovfiyoc, Theurgos\ whom Maimori t?rroneouHlj calls Joel, 
lived A.i>. 1740, ill the town of Vlussy, in the circle o! 
OairUow', in Iceland. Ills partizans assert that his birth was 
predicted to his father by the prtqdiet Elijah, and (imf In's 
inoOier was a hundred years old at the time of his hirtli, 
and his father .still more advanced in years. While \el in 
his youth they relate that Ik? (uercame some evil spirits, or 
demons. BaaLschem went afterwards to Med/.ilK'ZO in I’o- 
dolia, whence he propagated his doctrines, which arc con- 
tained in a volume written by himself, and edited by bis 
grandson under the title TllTOfl *1S)D* II w testament has 
been published under the title birth and 

miraeles arc described by his disciple R. Hiir Linez, in a 
Volume entitled The Hahifutnjn.^ of hes/tt. 

Tlu? fifth edition was publislied .v .n. J S 1 .0. 'flit* v. oni 
Besht, is formed from the initials of 3110 Dl^ *?J?3» ihe J.urd 
of the fif(}od name, or, tlw Lord of the name if Oml, 

P'rom tlu? word Beshl, the modern Cha.«iidim hav«? been 
called Beshtians. The orthodox rabbins o|)[u).sed in vain 
the spread of the Chasidim, or Beshtian.s, by aiuitliema and 
(?xcoiiuuunieations. BaaLschc'in based his doctrines upon 
the cabalistic, book of Zoliar *1711. rec.oinmoiiding a con- 
templative, inactive life, and frequent bathing in hprm}' 
water. 

The Beshtians soon spread over Walliichia, Moldavia, 
Hungary, and Gallizia, but their princi[)les were not ad- 
mitted among the Jews in Germany, PVaiu?!?, ami Italy, 
This sect a long lime concealed tlu?ir docli ines and j»ro- 
jiagated their opini«ms rather by manuscript copies oftlieir 
writings than by printed publiealioiis ; but since ]‘Ur they 
have printed and circulated more than Iwenly-five diffeienl 
volumes. 

After the? death of BaalM?lu?ni, a.d. 1700, R. Biir (»f Mado- 
ziey, R. Mendel Przemislaw, and R. Molash of Lyzaiii', 
emleavoured to govern the sect ; not as combined lriiim\irs, 
but by t;aeh as.suming the govcrimienl of his own circle, 
under the title of tsadik, just or pious. Th«.‘ title of 

p^'q^ was formerly applied to Baalschem by way of di>linc- 

tion, but aflei* his death each of hi.s three most di.stiu- 
guislied disciples (‘ndi?avoiuvd by its assumption to viiidicale 
his own ])rtM*ogativi? of emu ersiiig wdlh spirits. In couNtn- 
.satioii tlie disciples of Baalschem are satisimd with the title 
of Ahhc or teaelier. 

At the present, time every .shrewd iiidividiial, well read in 
the Talmiul and in cabalistieal writers, may by hypocrisy 
obtain the dignity of a <?vc?n if his morals are sus- 

pected- But the descendants of Besht liavo more facility in 
obtaining Ibis dignity, because they are a kind of her»*dii!iry 
nobility among the Beshtians, the richc?sl of whom feel (hern- 
.selv4»s honoured by a degree of aflinity with a tsadik, 

Besht himself taught in his /111D71 ^3D that hv honouring 
the descendants of (ho tsadik men might induce? God to 
.send the M(\ssiah, and that the son of a tsadik is sanctified 
from his conct?ption by the holy thoughts of his father, and 
may he called a son of God and “^7071 Qyi3- 

The tsadik has no certain salary, but is supported by 
volimtary gifts, for which he grants his iulvict? to tho 
chasidim in all transactions of life. In case that his advice 
seems to be unprorluctive of good, the cause is thought to 
be in the sinfulness of the receiver, and not in the inap]>ro’ 
priaioness of tho counsel. 

The doctrines of the chasidim may bd classed under Ibo 
following three heads : — 
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men iind atfaf'hmGJit lo the tsiidik. 

II. clc(U'i/r^ tu the Sheehinah, 

III. 

Tins Ptiiu’iijyc may cvoii l;('roino insolcnrc; niifl efFixintory, 
so that the* chasid imiy roiiii julif-l lliu priiiriplos of truth, 
justh-c, c.*([iiiiy, )iio<lpr;*tion, aud drc<*)jry, \vhcnovi*r those; 
pi-iuriplos are in collision with the \Nill of the tsadik am! 
that of his sect. 

In modern times the eliasidim liave left olf the use of 
prayer books aecordin«r to the Gorman and IMish vitnal, 
and have adopted tin; Spanish and oriental ritual, Avith 
which th(;y have mixed many cabalistic elements. 

It is the iliity of the eluisid to .*^110111 during prayer, to clap 
Ins hands loudly to;i:o(hc*r. or lo heal the wall with hisliands, 
to jump about and to mo\(; the body as in convulsions. 
Whoi‘\er shouts dm-in^ jirayor with nil his iiii^^ht, .shakes 
his wliide body, and claps his ]i:mds, averts tlie wrath of 
(i )d and strengthens his own memory. The; (diasid must 
not he presented by tin; ridicule of others from ob<*> inij iu 
this respect the precepts of the tsadik. 

Tht; ehasidim do not like lo assemble in the common 
synaj^ofjjm;s. In ovt-ry place where ten cha«i«liiii resiib- tlu*} 
have a room called klossel (elaus>a) for ])rayer and cou\ersa< I 
lion, both sacred aiul profane. The ehasidim bathe fro- * 
(|uenlly, (See Peter Peer in Ersch and Gruber's Enry- 
rfiyi., and deschtrhie der Lehrrn und Meinungen niter be- 
.slandenen and vtorh bestchetiden relifn^i'osftt Serle/i dcr Ju~ 
drtt^ intd dcr Uehcimlehre fuler Kfdjhnluh^ \’on lV*ter IJcer. 
lirdrin, 182;*. Si;coiid volume, p. iU/ — 

A8SIKNTO TRKATV. in Spanish, KL ASIKNTO 
DK LOS NEGROS, and KL PA CTO or TRATADO 
DEL ASIKNTO, that is, the eompaei for the lhrmiii«>;, 
or supply, of noj^roes. It is plain that the \u»id A.\.siftitn, 
lhoM”h uei'usionally hij^nil) ino’ an ass(’ntor agreement, can- 
not, as is .sometime;^ stai(‘<i, have that nu'aniii” iu this 
expression, Spain, having little or no intercourse with 
those parts of Africa IVom which shivi-s were obtained, used 
fornuTly lo conlraet witii .some oilier nation lia\in^if e.stal;]i.di- 
Jiieiit.s on the NM'hleni eoasi uf llial eoiitineiit Ibr the .sutiply 
of its iSouili Amt'rie.in piJ.Nses.sion.s with neuroe-s. Such 
treaties wen* made rm-t v\ilh P»>rlu«>al, tnid aflerwanls with 
France, i'aeh of which eonntrle.s, in «’oiisideralion ol'onjo\in^ 
a mouoptdy ol tho supply of negroes to the South American 
dominions of Spain, :ij»ivod to pay ti» that crown a eeilain 
.^uni ior each m*”TO iun»orttMl. Jn both cjson the A>sienlo 
was taken b\ a conunenMal a?»socia1ion in hh anco- by the j 
Guinea (.’omimny, which thereupmi Uiok the name of the j 
As^ienU) Company (Com])ac;nie de I’Assiente). JlotU the 
Poiiii;^uose comiiany and the French were ruined by 
their contract. At the iioaeo of IJtreehl, in 17i;>, the 
As.sitmto, which the Kreneli had held since 1 702, was traiis- 
Ibrred to the Kiifrlish for a pt*riod of thirty y<;ars. In addi- 
tion to the i*xelusi\e ripjht of importing negroes, the new 
liolder.s of the eontraet obtained the privilej^e of seiutino 
every )ear a ship of jUO (ailerw'ards raised to (iOU) tons to 
Spanish America, with floods to be entered and dispo.^eil of 
on payment ol the same duties wliich w'ero exacted from 
S jia 11 ish subjects : iho crown of Spain, however, reser\inn; 
to itself one-fouiih of the ])rofits, and Tim* jier cent, on llie 
remaininjj^ three- fourths. The coutrac-t was j^isoii by (^ue(*n 
Anne to the South Sea Company, wliich, however, is under- 
stood to have made nothiim liy it, although it W'as calculated 
that there was a piolit ofcaml. jicr eent. upon the floods im 
ported ill the annual ship, which usually ammmtird iu value 
lo about 3OU,tlU0/. So much of this sum as fell to tin; share 
of the company was either oouiiterbalanted by the loss 
attendant on the snp])ly of the 4800 nepj.ocs which they 
WHMV hound to provide every ^;ur, ov went chielly into the 
pockets of their South American agents, many of whom in 
a few'^ years made; lar^e fortunes. The war which broke out 
ill 1 73*.) stopped the further performance of this «*ontract when 
there wen; still four years of it to run ; and at the peace of 
Aix-la ldiiipello, in 1 748, the claim ol* Kn<i;land to this 
remainder of the pritile^o WMS f^iven up. Spain, indeed, 
complained, and probably with ju.'»iice, that llit; greatest 
frauds had been all alon^ committed under the pro\ision of 
the treaty which allowed the contrai-tors to send a shipload 
of goods every year to South America. It was alleged that 
tile single ship was made the means of introducing into the 
Auaericun markets a quantity of goods amounting to several 


times her owm cargo. Tlie public ft?tdincr in Spain had been 
so strongly excited on the subje<‘t of this abuse, that it would 
hnve been very djilii-ult to obtain the consent of that euni.try 
to a renewal of the treaty. 

ASSIGNAT. One of the earliest hnancial measures of 
th(‘ constituent Ji.sisembly, in the French revjilution, was to 
appropriati; to national purposes the lauded property uf the 
clergy, which, upon the prupoMiioii of iMii.iiusiit, \mis by a 
largo majority de<*lai*ed to he at the tii.spnsilioii ol llu; .vtate. 
(Thiers, ///.vZ/j/rc lA' la ller^dul inn l ranytd>i\ \t4.i. tc 11)4, 
2d ed.) Sliortly afterwards, the a^HL-mhlv, dc-'irous lo profit, 
by this measure, (bieried the. sale of lands belonging to the 
crow 11 and the ch'igy, to tin; aiuoimt of lOO inillinus of hanc>, 
or about sixteen millions sterling ( lb. p. 2 1 2). To sell at om-e 
so large a portion of the .sinliu’e of France, w iihoul lowering 
tlie jun^ e of lanrl by ovt‘rh>adiiig l))e marked lo such an un- 
I'xampled extent (see 3'Jiier.s, \ol. vii., p. 377), ami nlo^\)^er 
in a time of mi'^trust, iiiseeiiriTN, rajiid political cliange, ami 
almost of ei\il war, was an «)hjeet <d' no very ea^y attain- 
ment. It was lir>t projiosed that lh<? lauds siu)u!<l be trans- 
ferred lo the mmiieipahtics, which, not being tiro\ifled with 
ready mom*), might gi\e the state a bond or security for 
till* price, ami the slate would pa\ its ercd'lors with these 
securities, which, could, iu jiroec.^s of time, he realized, as 
the miinicip.ilit ii'S were abb* su<*ec“'siM.dy to s.tdl, at an 
advantageous twire, the Uimls tbiis madi; over to tbc;m. 
The holdeis ol tbe si;riirit ii*s would tbu.-. ha\e a claim not 
on the g«>venimcnt but on the municipal liodies, ’A ltieli would 
be <*ompcllable by process of law lo pa\ : and the eredilor 
miglit moreo\er e.\lingui-'h tin* <lebt b\ bu\mg llu; lands 
when put up to sale, and by olfering the security in paMuent. 
But it might hapiien that the iiolder of such securities 
w^ould lx? unable to realize tlu'in, and might imt In* wilihig 
to juindiase an\ of the lands of the stale: in ordor, ihei e - 
fore, to obviate this objeetiou to tin; ‘•eout itu’S 111 ii'.u'stiou, it 
was projiosed that tln.‘y .slmiild hi- I raii-.ieiabb.* and he made 
a legal temk*r. 

Then; w a.-H also am»lluT im li\e f-.ii’ tii.. ad ijii'-Mi of lin- 
latter cNpislieiit. 1 11 cou.Nrf jnence id' I be uani 'd' tonlidnice 
ami staojialiou of trad.-.* v.lmdi pri-,aib'<l in I'raijcr ai this 
time, moiiev had ia cdme exln.onelx “l an'.*, ,o]d much «d the 
current coin had been w ilbdrav. n li<'m eji. uUilini : ibe bunr 
and (pieen had » \**u been forced to "i-nd tlieir pbite toliic nuot. 
(Thier.s, \t)l. i. p. Itm.t Lmler t iie-e c.'iv nm.-i ann ii 
determined to issue a p.i])er“inon(’\ , bienl .>n li.e -c'liijf. 
of 1 lie unsold biiitl.i ladonging to ibc !.ite. 'I'be ii> l< ?* thus 
issued (each of wliich v. O’- !'i»r inn I'lan- r.|ual ti) 1/, » \\i re 
called //(f/.s\ as iri'i ,'^eid lUg l.iial \\ Ifi'd: mi^bl lx 

ti’anslerred or rf.'>>/i.'//A'<Mo tie lio'.ibi : and all i n I' s w Inch 
came back in ihi-. manner to tht* je*. > ri'.oaMil m jni\nient 
lor national binds to l.e eam-elb- !. 'I l.-w moH'o\er 

h*)rc an interest b\ the da\. like F.ngli-Ij ijiior biii.s. 

Tin; object oi’ thi.s nieasuii* was, 1 lieo'hai', n* obi;iin the full 
valm* of the conlisc.itcd lands of the eb r; \ (wioeh m liio 
actual stale of hbatn*cwas impossilile n aial lo .-.nnplv llm 
defiidency of loin in the <*;rculati(»ii (ari-.ing (roin .1 feeliii*; 
of insci-urit y) by *11 forced issue iif iiuon\ ertible paper- 
inoiiey, which, a^J wa*. i>nMli<dod by M. de Tallev i .uni. tin* 
Bishop of Autii’i, would iinwilably be d\*piecia'oil, and 
cause misery an.l ruin to the b'dder.s of it. t'i’hiers, vi>l. i. 
p. 2;bJ-7, and note wiii. p. 'I'lie first is>ne ol as- 

signats was to tiu* aniounl ut 4<;n laillion , bearniu interest; 
sliortly alb'rwanls .s(»0 iiiilliMUs in addih 01 were issiu’d, hul 
without, the liability lo pay interest (ib, p. 2.‘><i). The last 
of these i.ssues was made m Si*plemh(‘r, J7!m. But as in 
tlie hi‘ginning of the IbllovM jg yirar liie legi^l.itiv e as.somhly 
sequesler<xl the property <4* ad the emigrants, a numerous 
and wealtliy (dass, for the lienelil of Iht! .stale (Thiers, 
vul. ii. p. .01), it was lh*>ugh! llial the amount of tho 
national s(?t;uritics having been inei eased, the issues might 
bi; sately iiuTeased likewise: aeeordnigly, iu Seploniber 
J 7'.)J, although 2000 millions had bi.s'ii already issued, 11 
fresh issue lo the amount ol 200 millions was ordered by 
tin; C'onvention. (Thiers, vol. iii. y. *01.) Towards the 
end of tins year, the doiibli; elfeets of the general insecurity' 
of prupertv and person, and of the d(*preeiatioii of as.siLniats 
caused by their o\t‘r-issu wa.s felt in the higli price of corn, 
und the unwillingness of the farmers to supply the markets 
w ith provisions. Wholly niistaUing liie cau.ses of this e\ ib the 
violent revolutionary party clamoured for an assize, <»r lixeil 
maximum of prices, and severe penalties against ncni/turetir/i^ 
or engrossers, in order to check the avarice and unju.st gains 
of the rich farmers. The Convent ion, hoyvever, though pressed 
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Voth ty tactions violence and open insurrection, refused at 
this time to rc^ulato prices by law. (Thiers, vol. iii. p. 311-7.) 
Trices, however, as was natural, still continued to rise ; 
and aithouf^h corn and other necessaries of life were to be 
had, tlieir ^aluc^ as riSpresented in the depreciated paper 
cunviicy, had been nearly doubled : the washerwomen of 
]*:iris came to the Convention, to complain that the price 
of soap, wliich had formerly been fourt^n sous, had now 
risen to thirty. On the other band* the wages of labour 
liarl notrisen in a. corresponding degree (see Senior on Some 
EtTerts of Government Paper ^ p. 81) : so that the evils 
arising from the depreciation of tlie assignats greatly aggru- 
\ated the poverty and scarcity which would, under any 
<*ircumstanccs, have been conscrpieut on the trnublcs and 
iii?*e(uirily of a revolution. Tlie labouring classes accused 
the rich, the engrossers, and the aristocrats, of tJie evils 
which they w’cre sullcring, and demanded the imposition of 
a maximum of prices. Not only however in the Con- 
vention did the most, violent ilfMiiocrals de(dare hiudly 
against a maxinuiin, but even in the more popular assonihly 
of the commune, and the still nuno democratic chih of the 
jaenhins, was this measure condemned, friKjucntly amidst 
the yells and hisses of the galleries. As llio Convention 
refused to give wa\, Marat, in his newsiiaper, recommended 
the i>iUag(* «d* the shops as a means of lowering iticos : a 
nieasunj immediately adopted hy tin' moh «)f Iluis, mUo 
began hy insisting to have goods at certain IiximI prices, 
iui>\ ended hy taking the gontU without ]>aMng for them. 
(TliiiM-s, vol. iv. p. 3s ;V2.) Those and other tumuUs wore 
how evt*r appeased, ]>artly hy the interl'ereneo of the military, 
and parti) hy the (‘arm^^l reiuoii^lran'es of the authorities: 
Init the <*\il still w'eiit on inensi-^ing ; corn diuiini^h<*d in 
rpiantlty and increased in ])rice : the national lands, on 
account of the uncertainty of their title and tlie iiisiiihility 
of |]u» go>crnment, ere not sold, and tliie> the numher of 
assi'j'nat^* was nut conlracted, and they w’ere continually 
in'O-i* and more deprociab-d. 

At length the ( on venli'Ui. tliinking that the dejireeiation 
might he >t«ip)MMl hy laws, made it penal to exchange eoiii 
for |»ai>er, or to agn-e to !mv(' a InglnT price it' reckoned in 
j)i»per than if ri'i-koiied in coin. Shil tin? iiNer-issue liad its 
namnd elleels: in Jiim*. I7h.b one franc in silver Ma:* worth 
three IVaiies in paiier : in August it was wunh six. Priees 
ros(‘ v,tlll Intihcr : all < redilor-., annuitants, and morlgagee.s 
were detranded of li\e sixtli-^ of their leual rights; and the 
waof^ of the l.ihoiirers wfre ecjiial in value only to a part of 
th«'ir foi'iner e.irunigs. Tin? t.’onventiv)n, iinahle any longer 
to resist, in iVla>. • h passed a di'cn'e which (‘i>mj>elled all 
farmers t<^ ilochin* tin* ijuantil y of corn in their possession, to 
tain* it to the marUets, and sell it there only, at a price to be 
fixed hv eaeli ciiminune, ai*. cording to tin* ]>rieesof the first four 
luoiith.'^ of 1 r'.*.’. No one was to hu\ more corn than would 
sntlic.e for a month’s consumption, and an infraction of tlie 
law was punished hy forfeiliirii of the proju'ily lionght and 
u tine of 300 to t 000 francs. Tim truth of the declaration 
might he aM t'rlained by domiciliary visit-. Tlie coinmmie 
4)f l*ari.s also ri*guhited tins Helling of bnr.nl ; no ])('rson 
coubl r(*cei\e bread a<. a baker's shop witlioiit. a eertilicate 
obtained from a revolutionarv cnnimitlee, and tlu; tjuaiitity 
was proportioned to the number of tin; family. A rope was 
inoreo\er fixed to the door of each baker’s simp, so tbat as 
ihe pnrcliasers su'*eessivtdy came, tin*) might lay bold of it, 
and be serverl in their just fUfler. Many peopli- in this 
way waited during the whole night: hut tin? tiimnlts and 
tlisturhaiices were so great that they coiibl often only he 
a])peased hy force, nor were they at all diminished hy a 
regulation, that the last comers should be served lirst. A 
similar maximum of prices was soon established for all 
other necessaries, such as meat, wine, ’vegetables, wood, 
.salt, leather, linen, woollen, and coiton goods, is.r.; and any 
l»erson who refiist*d t(» sell theui at the legal prici! was 
punished with death. Other measures were added to lower 
the prices of commoditic.s. Every dealer was compelled to 
dec lare the amount of his stock ; and any one wlio gave up 
trade, after liaving been engaged in it for a year, was im- 
prisoned as a suspected person. A new method of regulating 
prices was likewise devised, by wliich a fixed sum was as- 
sumed for the cost of production, and certain percentages 
wore added for the expense of carriage, and for tlie profit of 
, 0X9 wholesale and rt?tfiil dealers. The excessive issue of 
f^g|>«r.,had likewise produced its natural <*onsequencc, over 
even in times so unfavourable for commercial 
were established, of 


which the shares soon rose to more than double or treble 
their original value. Those shares being transferable, 
served in some measure us a paper-currency ; upon which, 
the Convention thinking that they contributed still furilier 
to discredit the assignats, suppressed all (^.ompanies wdio.so 
shares were transferable or negociable. The power of esta- 
blishing such companies was reserved to the govcrumeiil 
alone. 

In August, 1 793, there wore in circulation 3776 millions of 
assignats ; and by a forced loan of 1000 millions and by the 
collection of a year’s tuxes, this amount was subsequeiiUy 
redm ed to less than two-thirds : the confidence moreover 
inspired by the recent successes of the republic against its 
foreign and domestic enemies tendccl to increase the value i.f 
tlie securities on wliicli the paper-iiionoy ultimately reposed : 
so that towards the end of 1793 the assignats are stat<?d to 
have been at par. This elTect is attributed hy M. Tlr.ors, in 
liis IIi\fori/ if the French Pero/ntron (vol. v. p. 107), to the 
severe pt*nal laws against the use of coin : nev<*rlheles.s we 
suspect that those who made this statement were dt*t eived 
hy fal.se a ppea ranees, and that, neither at this nor any other 
time, not even at their first issue, did the real value of assig- 
nats .agree with their nominal value. (Thiers, vol. v. pp, 
1 i)h-20s, 399-3 1.3.) However, this restoration of the 
paper-currcn<-y, whether real or a])parent, w as of vei)' sh<»rl. 
duration, as the wants of the go\('nim(?nt led to a fresh i*..Mio 
of asvignals: so that in .luiu*, 179 1, the (luatility in circula- 
tion was 0 j.tfj millions. Jl\ this lime tlie law of the maxi 
iimm had hoeome even more oppre.ssive than at first, aiul it 
was found necessary to withdraw certain ctmimoditics from 
its o])eralion. N evert I wIcns, the comniissum of ])n)Yisioiis, 
which had attem]»led to perl’oriu the i>art of a (‘omrnissariat 
lor t he whole ])opukition of k’lance, began to interfere in a 
more* arbitrary mamK’v witli the voluntary dealings of 
buyers and si'lleir., and to regulate not only the <|iiantily of 
bn'jul hut also the (plant ity of meal and wood which eacli 
])civ.on was to receivi*. (Thier.s, vol.vi. p[). l-Ki-.-il, .i’ii7-13.) 
Other arlntniry nuasure.s eoiiiu'cted with the supply of the 
army, as compiilsorv ^e(|lIi.•^i1 ion.s of tood and horses, ami Ihe 
lov\ing f)l’ large bodie.; of men, had coiUrihiited to paralvse 
all ii.din,lry. 'I'luis not only had all commerce and all 
manufactures cea*j(’d, hut e\t*ii the laiul wa.s in many ]>laces 
uni died. Alier the fill of Jiohc'^pierre, the Thermidoriaii 
party (as it wa.i falf d), which then gained the ascendeiiev , 
being giiid(*d h\ h'-sMobnit principles, and being somewhat 
more enlightened on mailers of political economy than their 
lu-edecossors, inductid the Convention to relax a little of its 
former ])olicy, and succeeded in fil^•^l excepting all fon*ign 
imports from the ina.ximum, and afterwards abolishing it 
altogether. The transition to a natural system was how- 
ever attended with great dilliculty and danger, as the neces- 
sary consequt?nee of the ehuiigewas a sudden and immense 
rise of the avowed prices; and trade having been so long 
prevented from acting for itsi'lf, did uol at once r(‘sume its 
former habits; so that Paris, in the middle of winter, was 
almost in danger of starvation, and wood was s(;arc(?lv inure 
abundant than br(?ad. As at this time Ihe pow(*r of IIkj 
revolutionary government to retain ])osscssion of the lands 
which it had eonliscaled, and to give a perinanently good 
title to piin'haseis, was not doubled, it is evident that a 
fear lest llu? national lands might not ultimately prove a 
valuable securil vdid not now tend to discredit the assignai.s- : 
their dc]»rccialion was solely owing to their over-issue, as 
compared with the wants of tho. country, and their incvui- 
verlihilil) with the precious metals. The government how- 
ev cr began now to find that, although it might for .some 
time gain hy issuing inconvertible paper itj jiayinent of its 
own ohligalions, yet when tlie depreciated paper came to 
return upon it in the shape of taxes, it obtained in fact a 
very small portion of the sum nominally paid. Con- 
s<'(|uenlly they argued that, as successive issues depreciated 
the currency iu a regular #atio (which however is very far 
Irom being the case), ii would be expedient to require a 
larger sum to be paid for 1^0S>.stccording to the amount of 
paiKM* in circulatioiu It was therefore decreed that, taking 
a currency of 2000 millions^ as the slandurd, a fourth should 
be added for every />00 millions added to the. circulation. 
Thus, if a sum of 2000 francs was due to the government, 
it would become 2500 francs when the ounruncy was 2500 
millions, 3000 francs wlien it was 3000 millionSs and so on. 
Thi*; rule however was only applied to the taxes and arrears 
of taxvfs due to the government, and was not extended to 
payments made hy the goverunieut, as to public creditors 
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or public fyitictionaries* ^ Nor did it coniprohond any private 
dealings between individuals. (Thiers, vol. vii. pp. 40-51, 
132-41, 232-89, 368-85, 420-8.) Iniquitous as this regula- 
tion was, as employed solely in favour of the government, 
it would nevertheless have been ineffevtive if its operation 
had been more widely extended ; for the aasigiiatA, instead 
of being depreciated only a fifth, Iiad now fallen to the 1 50th 
part of their^nonnnol value. The taxes being levied in 
part only in commodities, and being ehiefly paid in paper, 
produced scarcely any thing to the government ; winch had 
however undertaken the task of feeding the city of Paris. 
Had it not in fact furnished something more solid than de- 
jireciatcd assignats to tho fundholders and public function- 
aries, they must have died of starvation. Many, indeed, 
notwithstanding the scanty and precarious supplies fur- 
nished bjr the government, wore threatened with tlic horrors 
of famine ; and numbers of persons threw themselves every 
evening into the Seine, in order to save themselves from this 
extremity. (Storch, J£ronomie Polit,, vbl. iv. p. 1C8.) 

1 o such a state of utter pauperism had the nation been 
reduced by the mismanagement of its finances and the ruin 
t»r public credit by the excessive issues of paper, that wIhmi 
the five directors went to the Luxembourg in October 1795, 
there was not a single piece of furniture in the otlice. The 
duorkeeper lent them a rickety table/ a sheet of letter- 
pa p(»r, and an inkstand, in order to enable them to write 
their tlrst message to announce to the two Coiincil^i of Stale 

tlijit the Directory was established. There was not a single 
pieci! of coin in the treasury. Tho assignats necessary for 
th(* ensuing day wore printed in the night, and issued in the 
morning wet from the nress. Even before the entry of the 
directors into oHice, tlio sum in circulation amounted to 
. 19,000 millions: a Hum unheard of in the annals of finan* 
cial prolligac-y. One of their first measures, however, in 
order to procure silver, was to issue 3000 millions in addi- 
tion, which j)rodiiced not mtitdi more than I(»0 millitm francs. 

!n this formidahlo_ state of things the *ie\t nieasun* 
adoptinl was >vorthy of the violent ami shortsighted ad mi 
nistralion from Which it emanated. A forced loan of tioo 
millions was raised from the ri«'hest classes,. to he paid either 
in coin, or in assignats at the hundredth part of their nomi- 
nal value. So that if the current paper was 20,000 millions, 
a payment of 200 millions would he sutlicient to extinguish 
the whole. The government however refused to sanction 
this principle as against itself ; for in paying tho public cre- 
ditor, it gave the assignat the tenUi ])urt of its nominal 
value. The land-tax and tho duties in farm were refjuircd 
to h<! paid half in kind and half in assignats; the custom- 
duties, half in corn and half in assignats. In llie mean 
time, until the funds produced by this loan, wliich was en- 
forced with great severity, could ho at the disposition of the 
slate, the government went on issuing assignats till they 
had absolutely lust all value, aufl liad become waste paper. 
Jl. Ihorefore anticipated its resources by issuing promissory 
notes payable in specie, when the forced loan should he col- 
h'cled, ami with dilliciilty prevailed on bankers to discount 
them to the amount of 60 millions. At this time tlie Direc- 
tory gave up the task of supplying )*aris with bread, and 
allowed the bakers' shops to be opened as before : an ex- 
wption being made in fiivoiir of the indigent, and offund- 
hohlers and public functionaries whose annual inciunes 
were md more than 5000 francs. The payment of the 
loan, how'ever, went on slowly, the produce of tlie govern- 
ment bills W'as exhausted, and fresh funds wex*e re<juired. 
Again (he resource of assignats wuis resorted to, and in tw'o 
months the currency had been raised to 36,000 millions by 
the issue tif 20,0.00 millions, which even to the govi'nuuent 
W'ore not w’orth the 200th part of their nominal value. 

By this time some new financial expedient became neces- 
sary. It was expected that, by payments of faxes and of 
the forcf»d loan to the government, the ])aper in lurcuhition 
would soon he reduced to 24,000 millions. It was therefore 
determined to make a new issue of paper, under the name 
of mandats^ to the amount of 2-100 millions. Of this sum 
800 millions were to be employed in extingui.shing 3 1,000 
millions of assignats, which were to be taken at a thirtieth 
part of their legal value : 600 millions w'crc to he allotted to 
the public service and the other 1200 millions retained in the 
publiti coffers. .These mandats w'orc to enable any person 
who was wiHing^to pay tho estimated value of any of the 
national lands to enter at once into possession ; and there- 
fore they furnished a somewhat beticT security than the 
assignats, as, these could only be offered in payment at sales 
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by auction ; and consequently the price of the lands rose iil 
proportion to the depreciation of tlie paper. The estiinafo 
of the lands having been made in 1790 was not true in 
1795, at which tjjne they had in some cases lost a half, in 
others two-thirds or three-fourths of their former value. 
The mandat of 100 francs, how^ever, at its first' isMie, was 
worth only fifteen francs irT silver ; and tho new paper was 
soon so much discredited that it never got into general cir- 
culation, and was not able to drive out the coined money 
which was now almost universally employed in transactions 
between individuals. Tlie only holders mandats w'cro 
speculators, who took them from the gi>verumcnt ami sold 
them to purchasers of natiunul lands. By -this entire dis- 
credit of the governraenl-jiaper the prosperity of individuals 
had been in some measure restored, and trade revi\cd a littlo 
from its long sleep. The government was destitute of all 
resource ; its agents received nothing but w'ortbless paper, 
and refused any longer to do their duties. Tho armies of 
till? interior were in a state of extreme misery ; while llioso 
of Germany and Italy w’cre maintained only from llieeoiiii- 
tries where they were quartered. The military liospital.s 
were shut, the gens-d urincs wx*re nut paid ur equipped, ami 
the high roads were infested w'ith hands of robbers, who 
1 sometimes even ventured into the towns. 

I In a short time the government were forced to abandon 
1 the mandats, as they had abandoned the assignats, and to 
' declare that they should be received in payment of taxes 
I and luitiunul lands only at their real value. Having fullini 
to near a seventieth of their ostensible value, they were, in 
I the course of 179(i, returned to the guNernment in ittiynu-ni 
I of taxes and for the purcha.se of lands ; and with them 
! ended the revolul ionary system of papt r inom*y, wliicli pro- 
I bably produced more wide-spreading miser), moiv sudden 
; changes from comfort to j)o\erlJ% more inifpnly in Irans 
j actions both between individuals and tlu' .government, m<iro 
’ loss to all persons engageil in esi rv depart ineiit of industry 
' and trade, more diseonteiil, «listuibimce, prolligac) , and 
outrage, tlian the inas-aercs in Septem't'er, the u;ir in L.i 
. Vendee, tlie proseri]>tiiJiis in the pro\inees, and all tho san- 
guinary vinleiiee of tlu? Keign of Tiuroi*. 

I From the i*xtii»etu>n of tlie mandats to the jjresent lime 
! the legal cillTency of France has been exclusi\el\ luetalle-. 
j (Thiers, vol. \iii. pp. 85-9, 193 19, 1 ;jH-62, 177, 1 'M, 

! 334-44, 123-4; Storch, (\jttrs d' lu'nn. /V-/., vol. . p. I*. 1.1 
j ASSIGNEE of a bankrupt. [See B \nk jaa-i . j 

ASSIGNEE of an insohimt debtor’s estate. [NfoK 
■ SOLVKNT DkUTOH.] 

A SSKiNEE — of hill of la«ling. [See Bi/.i. </F Lvi)i\c;.] 

ASSIGNEE - of a lease is the party to \>hoiii tl)C trh de 
intevi'st of the lessee* is transferreil. by assignment, winch 
assignment may be made without the j>i i\it\ nr cmisenl of 
the lesser, unless the lessee is expvesslj restrained by tlm 
lt*ase from a.ssigning over. Tho assignee becoim"* liable to 
Ihi! lessor, from the date of the assignment, lor the pa\nient 
of the rent and performance of the covenants in the K 
but such liability is hmiled to breaches of eo\enant d\iri!ig 
the existence of the assignee's interest, and iiui) hi; golnd ef 
by assigning over all his interest, and this even to an ins«d 
vent ; for his liahilily, arising onl) from /V7/*//,y tluit 

is, from (he actual ciij<») ineiit of the premisoH biased, ee.i>es 
with such enjoyment ; wliereus the le ssee remains liable to 
the rent and eoveuanls ihiriiig the wholi* term. It refills 
also from the eircunistaiice of the assignee s lial)ilit) aii-iiig 
from privity of estate^ that he is not liable to mere pei Minal 
r()\eiiants w'hiedi tin; lessee may haMJ made with the le>.M)r 
(as /». to build on premises not demised, or to pay a 
sum of money in gross), lull oi ly to sueh covenants as run 
with tho land, as for instance, covenants to pay rent, to 
repair, to reside on the ilemised premises, to lea\e ])art of 
the land in pasture, to insure pre .lises situate within the? 
weekly hills of mortality, to build a new mill on tin; site of an 
olil oue.&e. [See. further, Coyknant.) Tlie .issignee, in 
order to become liable to the covenants, must take the whole 
estate and interest of the lessee; for if the smallest portion is 
reserved, he is merely an under-lessee, a.ul not responsible 
to the original lessor. The interest of the as>*gnoe must 
also he a legal, not merely an equitable interest ; and there- 
fore it the lessee devise the pronunes leased to iruslei'S in 
trust for AB, AB will not be cduirgcahlc as the assignee 
of the lessee's interest. The interest must also be an interest 
in lands or tenements; for if a lease is made of cbattels (as 
for instance, of sheep or eow's, which sometimes happens), ami 
the lessee covenant fur himself and his assigns to redelivot 
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tbem^the assiffucc s tiot liable to iho owner on this cove- tive. having been abused by the king*!idebtor8,\irasrof;train( (l 

nant; for their is no privity between the assignee and the by stat. 7 Jac. 1. c, 15, by a privy seal, in 12 James I., aiul 
owner, sueh piivify only existing w4iere the subject of the hy rule of court of 15 Car. I.; and the practice nf actually 
demise is real estate. Wihnot,C. J. says, in Bally v. Wells, assigning debts to the king by his debtors has long becuiiie 
* The roveunnt in this ease is not collateral ; blit the parties, ohsoieto. Bills of exchange are assignahle l)y iiidorsenicni, 
that is, the lessor and assignee, are total strangers to each in virtue of the custom of merchants [sc^e Bill ok KkI 
other, without any line or thread to unite and tie them cjianok] ; and promissory notes, by virtue of the n aiul 4 
together, and to constitute that privity which must subsist Ann. cap. 9. Bail bonds are assignable by the sheriif (.> 
between debtor ami ereditor to support an action.’— (Wilmot, phiintiir in the suit under -1 Ann. c. 16. s. 20. [See Bait,. | 
345.) Tlie assignee may acftuire his interest by operation of | Replevin bonds, by the li Geo. IT. c. Jl). [See Kki'lkvia.] 
law as well as hy an actual assignment from the lossi*c, and The ])elitioniiig creditor’s bond under a flat of l)ankrupu \ , 
therefore a t(3nant hy efrmilt who has purchased a lease by G Geo, IV. c. Hi. [See Bankrupt. See, further, Bon n, 
under an executor, is liable as assignee to the lessor in Chosk in Action, Tnsolvknt Dkutors.] 
respect of his privity ofesUte. [As to tho liahilily t4‘asMgneea ASSINlBOtN RIVER. [See Red Rivku.] 
of bankrupt on Ihe'loases of the liankrupt, see B ankrupt.] ASSINIBOINS, a tribe of North American Indians, on 
ASSIGNMENT, a dee<l or instrument of transfer, the and near the Assiniboin River, 
operative words of uliicli are to • assign, transfer, and set j ASSINT, or ASSVNT, a parish ill the iiorihoru Iltgh- 
ovur,* and which passfs both re i! and personal property. | lands of Scotland. Jt is situated on the west coast of fhe 
Esi it‘s Ibr lilo and cslalc*s b.)r lears an- the priiu-itial real 1 county of Sutherland, adjoining Rostj-shire, and has sr\eral 
interests whUdi are passed In an assit^iiuient ; and by tin* ; inlands lieloiiging to it. It extends thirlydive nul<‘.s in 
statule of Frauds imd lVrjurii*s Gar. II.) the assi-jii- | length, and twelve in brcsidth. It is extremely niountaiimus. 
iiieut of sue.h esiates is retjuiivd to be in ^\riting. An ; Ben More. AssMxt, which is the highest inomilain m th,.- 
assignniont diiVeis from a lease, in being a tiaiisfer of the ' eounly, is about 3200 feet above the level of the sea: it cun- 
eolire interest of the lessor: wliereas a bnise i caiNod out . sisls of ({uartz rocks. The other nniKukahle mount. no-, 
<3f a greater estate, creates the udatioii of laiidlt»rd and ; Soulven and (^uen'iag, which are nearer the coast, conxisi ,)t 
tenant, and reser\es lu the lessur a iv\ersit»n after its e\- j the old red sandstone, whicli as -.nines the most singularly 
piralioii. If, bowexer, a deed in etVeel passes tb..» whole | v>icturesque shapes, and the* beds contimit* in a remarkably 
interest of llie l- nant, it npeiate^ as an assigniiieiit, though horizontal p<»silion, thongli separated from cacli other b\ 
it be in tbiiii a le:ee. .iiid tliv iigli it ri'seiAt a rent. As if A j >'everal miles. The sjiace at the foot nf tin* mountains ;.s 
ha\ing a U*rrn of t wi.nly m :us in land, grants to B the whole ; generall} moss. The suiface lb for lillagi? is very liniiled, 
Iwi-ntv \ears, vi’-.i rs i ng a ii'iit : in such c.i.-e B is assig ' llie culli\ated spot*; sebloii, (*\ei'cding a few vud;> in e\ 
nee ol tlie uli -le leini and interest, and not iindi rdes.s<*e to i tent, d’lie oeciipalioii v)l ih(' pnoivr inhabit iiits is li.-liiiig, 

A; ainl A, for w.ini of lia\ing an\ rl:^ eaiinot ' esjH*ciall\ herring, cod, and ling, and the i-(!anng (4* eattU*. 

distrain f<u* file lent (a ilisfiV's ijcing nidv eiifoici‘:i!de u here | d'hc* givator p-»rli"U tjftlie parish, liowe.er, «li\ided inti; 
tin* ihiiallord has iii‘e\ersion expt'clanl on the ileterininatiun , exteii.si\e shei’ti-walks, stocked \\ii)i the iinpr.ned Ghe\iot 
of tile tenancy). A. in siu-h ease, criii only sie* H fur the ' hreed. Gal.s, bear, ainl jiolatoes furni lli(‘ food ot‘ the peotile, 
rent a^ for inone\ due ujinii a contract. In all under-leases, i and are tlie obji*ets of their <*ulli\ atioii. 

llieretbn*, it is ni'ce ,s:ii> that part ta d i\ will sntliee) uf the ; I'lii.s district belunged anlienlly to tin* Fails of Sutlior- 
origiiid tiTiii sluaild remain in Ihe le.svu*. .Seci Sliepiiard's ; land, but pas-‘ing siieee.ssi\ , 4 ^ through the I’.imilies of Muj ay, 
///c, jtoi ; Blaeiv. ('unnn. ii. .32(1: Bac. Ah. t.7tb ' Kinnaird, Maeleod, and Mackenzie, it nwertud to the same 
edit.) lit. Aissrjutnrnf. (See Bii.t. okSali,.J : faiiiil) about a century back, being now the proi>ert\ ofilie 

An Assiniiinutf ff dhittf'ls, is frequently! I)ii<‘hi's> Gouiiless of Snthi'riaiid. Tliere is iio wood, [iro- 

madi! b) bill nf ‘.ale, a. tn wbicln sci.* Bill hk Salk. As to | perlv speaking, but there are cniisKb-rahle diMiricfs coM'rt'il 
ail gonfU and chattels n* o sr.s>y. //, no olijectioii over | w ith iialur.il birch, ilitennixed w ith Ihe oak, llie hazel, tliu 

existed In I heir lraii,s*'er ami asv,io|iiiK*iit hy dei'd or writing; mountain-ash, ainl the lioneysuckle. 

bill willi requ'cl to things in (/c/Zn// fas debt.-,, contracts, A consideruble portion t he interior is compo.sed of jiri- 
rigbt of entry, and suii>, aM-onhng lo an aniieiit rule of tin* j mitivo limestone; maride; of larious (|ualities and cok 
eoinnion law, now eniisi'b ial>l\ umdilied, tin v could not bojlnne been worked, but as t]i( \ contain .small p,irticles of 
assigiM'd o\er by tlu* [>ariy to wiioin tiny wi*re due, since ! quart/, lhe\ an; too dillit'iill to saw' tt> conn* into usi*. 
the as>.ignnn-nt ••a\ i- to a I lin'd imtU a rigbi of actimi against | The parish i.i now intersected with about foi’l\ miles uf 

tin- rieblor, and thus led to the nllence i.f nniiilenanee -/. c. 1 excellent road, constructed eniirely b\ tin* late Duke of 

tin* abegling aud supporting of suils in the king's cnurts by | Sijllii*rla:nl, which has !iltogt‘tiM-r altered the eoiidition of 

others tiiau the actual tiarties In thciii. lu tlie courts of' tin* peojib; snid I heir future pro. p 

common law' this rule exists (with .somr exception.-) at tin* 'The coa-.l i.s mcky and preciiulnus, with strong tidi's and 
ppt'sfiil day, 'fbu if fhe. ohligi’o in a bniid .is.sign o\er tlie n stniiii) oce'.iu: but it puss('s-cs scNvral .safe boat harbours; 
bond to a third iK\rty,the asvignoc* eamiol sin* on the bi>inl J..ocli liiser nii tin; south, and K>U*sku on the north, are 

at common law ill his ow ii lullin' ; 'jut such an .asw,i..mii,.m -afe roadslc'ads for larger vessi-ls, and are frequented in 

generally coiitain.s (and ought always to do so) a powt*r of si>iing and autumn in the fishing seaf?on. 

altoinev’ iVi>m the ohligt'o to tin; iis.,ignce, to sue in Ihe The p.iri.'^h cluiivh was iiieonveiiieiitly situated, so tliat 

ohlige(;'s name on the bond. Cauirt-snf e([uily Irive alway.-. many ol' the parishioners never saw it. Tlu; minister had, 
protected such a.>»signmcnts, and regarded tiie assignee, ibr however, one or two presn’hing statioiiH : hut Ihe dellciein-y 
valuabli; t*i»nsidcratinn, as the actual owner (*f the hoinl : id’ ri*ligious in-,1rin*tic»ii has lieen moi*e elVc'clually supplical 
ami the courts of common law .so fur recogniM* the rii^lit of by the building of a new church at Store, under the direc- 
ihe assignee, that if the old igor, q/Zer //n///*c of the a.-ign I li'Mi of the Ihirlianieiitary Commissioners Ibr buildiii^ 
meiit, pay the money on Ihe Inmd to the obligee, the courts cliurclies in tlu; Jliglihinds and Islands of Seolhiiid, with 
will in*l tienuit him 1<» ph‘ad such pa\iiioiit to an action lln^ aid of the bile i.)uke ot Sulherland and his duchess, 
brought b) the a.-^signec in the ubligi c's ii.iiin,* on the bninl. tlu*n Marquess ami Marehiom;ss of StaJfurd. Another new 
In order to «•n^>,lIlutc a go«>d equilalile assignment of :i j place of worship has uHo been t'recieil by their aid and hy 
bond, tn* chose ui action, wiiiing i> not in-ce-sarN . A per- 1 subscritition at Loch Jnver. There are seven schools in 
ainul 1 rust or coiifideiu’i- caunol be assigned over, lio'.M*M*r | Assvnt, hi.'sides the parochial school; and tho public ami 
able the assignei; maybe to uxocute it : and tbcrel'nre all private .seliolars in tho pari.sh amount to between jot) and 
liusl ueeiL and settlements contain exiuv.s- jiroN isos for Ihe G(d). The whole ]) 0 ])ulation is '^IbL Gaeluj is tlu; lan- 
r*‘lir.ng of triisiees, and Ibr fresh appniiitmt ul.-, witli tin; guage chiefly rerul ami spoken. (Sir John Sinclair s 
c 'U'Cnt oj'tiie rr.s/ni t/Hf Z/v/.n/.v. Neither the fiilure wdiole- /irni ^Jrrnnnt oj Scntland ; Parhannmtanj Rrpnrfs^ \,(*.) 
l>:i\ nor the fotiirt* h.ilf pay of an ollicer are capable of ASSI'Sl, a town of the Papal state, in the provinee of 
l)cmg .i'‘sigin*d, it being coiisidert;d contrary to public pidit v Uinbria, ami in the administrative delegationof Perugia. Jt 
tluU a -‘'.pond given to a man for his tmbhe. sc‘ivices should is built on a hill, ami near though not upon the high road 
Vie traiij^te! n-d to another man not eupahle of performing from Perugia to Foligno, in 43‘ 5' N. lat., and 12*'^ j;!' E. 
them. 'I'n.; i xc.upiiMiis to the lulo that c//o.sv».v in n'/inn are long. It eommands a full view of the flue valley (»f Fedigno, 
not a>.‘‘iL’Uiibl»; at law are many. The king iiiight at all walered hy the Tojdno, one ot the tributaries of the 1 ilu'r. 
liriie.^ he< uou* the a.- bigm-i' of a rfv'*sr in n-'tint! ; and after Assisi wu^ the birth-place «)1 St. brancis. the fouii<ler of 
sm.fi an assignuieiiir w.m muitled to have exeeutkm against tho mendicant order which bears his name, of which it is 
ilu) body, lamlsj ami ijoihIs of llie debtor. But this preroga- eoubidored as the luetropolU, The fSacro CoixYciilo, or 
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church and monastery in which St. Francis was buried, is a 
lar^e and splendid building. Two miles from Assisi, by the 
side of the high road, is the noble church oi' La Madonna 
degli Angeli, raised by the architect Vignola, in the centre 
of which stands the rustic oratory where St. Francis first 
began his as€;etic course of life. It is culled tlie l^orliiin- 
cula, from its having been tho first ])ertiun, or property 
belonging to the order. [See Francis, Saint.] On the 
2nd of August multitudes of pilgrims resort to this sanc- 
tuary. Assisium was a Roman muihcipiuin. and a place of 
con sid«* ruble importance, as may be inferred from the remains 
of thi? forum, flic thermoo, the aquedufts, and »)thcr ruins 
wliicdi are still seen. But the finest piece of unti(|Uity it 
contains is the Temple of Minerva, transformed into a 
church flodicatcd to the Virgin ; the portico, which has 
remained entire and in good presorvati(»n, is considered to 
be tlio finest specimen of the Kind in Italy, after the Pan- 
theon. Jl consists of six fluted Corinthian «rolunins, with 
architravt*, frieze, and cornice, surmounted by a pediment. 
The whole is made of travertino; the proportions are good, 
and the capitals and other ornaments are of finc3 work- 
manship. The inscription on the frieze, which was of brass 
characters, has bemi iinforlui lately lost. Only three sides 
of llie antienl ctdla remain, the posterior part having been 
lengthened when converted into a church. The columns, 
including base and capital, arc Ihirly live feel in licight. 
This pnrtico had been much neglected and injured, until 
ITos, when the Congr(*gation of the Oratoiy having pur- 
c-liased it of tlu^ Capucl.iu friars for 2000 scudi,the Superior, 
Fallier Fiseiiodler, of Munich, restored the pmtijM) to its 
original appearanee, and <*leari‘d it of some adjae(‘Ut hi)\t‘]>. 
The house of the Ckuigregalinii and llie ]Hiblif sfliooK are 
now anncNed to the church. Anlolini has given a deserije 
lion of thi> Icinple, wilh plates, Anmog oilier >c.ill(‘n'd 
remains ol‘ aniitinily is a fine san'ophagus, with a rilievo 
rLpresenlmg Diana ami Kmlyuii«*n ; it forms now the tahh' 
of one oi* the altars in llie church <»f Sf. Rultliio. Several 
uiilienl vasi's are iiM-d as puhlir fountains. 

Assisi is a hisluip's s('0. Its po[iulatioii is ahoni JOOO. 
lMi(» eounlrv around aliounds with olive trees, and there .in* 
mineral waters in tlic nei". hhnurhood. 

ASSIZIC. This word has ln*i*n iutnnluce(i into our legal 
))hraseol«igy iVum the French and is nltimalely «leri\ed 

from the Latin verh to sit hy, or, as Lovfl Coke 

tiauslates it, to sit together. The word (^v^/V/o is also to Im‘ 
Ihund in legal records and has in law-latin a fhllerenl 
meaning fi-nm asvo/co, signil‘\jng tu assess, ll\, or ordain. 
'J'hiis in the /<os//-o, or lonnal record ot‘ a si rdu’l ni a civil 
action, ii is said lliat the jur\ lind lor the plaint itf, /■/ f/.w/- 
(fr/fff i/iioujit ifii t/i't'f'/rt y hift' ; ‘and thry ;Ls«.fs; i he* «laiiiagi‘s 
at ten shillings:' ami linn the judgment of the court is 
given for the damages ‘ }>er jurat- ais in lonua pnedi<*l,i 
(/.svcv\(f.' It is ])ossihle th.U the word assi/<‘, m ^aees w here 
il signifies an onlinam'e, (iecn‘t‘, or a- e^.^nn nl, mav he 
derived from this word. Tiil^ etvni"log\ is mil, liowi'Vei*, 
gi\cn hv l.)n (’ange, Spi'lnmn, or an\ leaviu d w riter on this 
snhject; 1 hough it oiiv i'iU•^l\ leaiU mm li more <li>i iuei I\ to 
several lueanings oI‘ the w .»rd a^si/e than the dore. at ion from 
(t\siilrn. Willi reten iictj to bhig lie'll law, the word a-si/e 
has been called b\ Liltlcfon nontrn (rtjuirtirmn, on ;n-count 
of its application to a great \ariety "I (.hjeeis, in mauv of 
which neither the elvim logy nf the word nor ii- oiitimal 
inclining I an he reiuhl\ tiaccd. In llii> arliele il is projMix-d 
to ennmerate and exi»lain in a siimmar) manner liie vai iims 
significalioris of tho term. 

1. The lorm assize also .signified an ordinance or decrei* 
made cither immediately by tho king, or by virtue of some 
chdcgation of the royal authoril). Thus the Assi/es of 
.leriisaloni were a code of feudal jurisprudent for the mwv 
kingdom of Jerusalem, formed iu by an assembly of 
Inc Latin barons, and of the clergy and laity under (hidfiey 
of Bouillon. (Gibbon s DccHin: and Full, \oI. \i. p. 'j;{.) 
In lhisseii.se also, in nntieut Knglish lii^tur}, Flela speak.s 
of Mho laws, eiistoiiis, and ^^vv/.5:c^• of t ho ri.alm ' (hb. i. 
rap. 17); and tho ordinances made by the great council ol' 
nobles and prelates assembled l>y Henry IL in llf»4, ami 
commonly known as the ‘ (.lonstit iitioiis of Clarcnih'n,* are 
called by llovcden ‘ A-smre Henried Regis facia.* apud 
Clarendonum.' In like manner the assizes of the forest 
wore rules and regulations inudc by the ct)urls to wdiicli the 
inanagemeut of the x‘oyal forests belonged. 

2. Analogous to lliese were tho assizes or ordinanec.s 
yegulating the price of bread, ale, fuel, and other cunuuen 


necessaries of life ; called in Latin assisa? venaliuyn, Tho 
earliest express notice of any regulation of this kind in 
England is in the reign of King .John (1203), when a pro- 
edamatkm was made throughout the kingdom enforcing tlic 
observance of the legal assize of bread ; but it is probable 
that there were more anlient ordinances of the same kind. 
In very early times these ‘assisse vciialiuiu' appear to have 
been merely royal or<linanccs, and their arrangement and 
superintendence was under the direelion of the clerk of 
the market of the king's houscdiold. But at a suh.s0- 
quent period many statutes wero pas.scd regulating tho 
assize of articles of common consumption ; ilu? earliest 
of these is the assize of bread and ale, ‘ assisa panis et 
cervisia?,’ commonly called the stat. of ol Heury 111. 
though its preci.se date is somewhat doubtful. Tho provi- 
sions of tlie act wilh regard to ale, establishing a s<!alu of 
prict.'s varying with the pri< o of w licaf, were altered in some 
measure by 2.> lleinw \ HI. c. I, which left a di.scretionary 
liow’cr wilh the ju.slices ol* llu* ])eace of fixing tlie price of 
ale witbiii their jurisdiction [sve Ai.k|: hut the U'lsize of 
liread was imposed b\ this act, and enforced from time to 
lime by orders v)f the pin \ evaincil until the roigii af (^ueen 
Anne. Ill eilies and towns »‘orpnrate the ]M)wer of regu- 
lating the assize of bu-ad and ale was frequent!*, iyivon by 
charter to the local authorities, and tin- nilertcrcnce of the 
clerk of the King's hoUM-liold was ol’ten eApres-^h e\cln«led. 
Books v»f assize were formerly published, ninlcr autho- 
rity of the tu*i\\ c»)iincil, bv the clerk of ihe market of 
the king's hou>ehold, and Ihenj is one still in cx-slmct? 
whiidi was printed m the reign of ILoirv VI 11. 'I’hc stat. 
S Anne, c. 1 repealed llu*.')! llinrv IH and imposed a 
new assize oi* hroad, making various oilor rev nl.iljoiis 
re.spi'<*tiiig it. iSommsiI suli'-itjuenl ,u-ts fieon j as'^cd 

on the suiii<‘Ct ; but h\ the 'i.> (o-o. 1)1. c. !io, liw pr.o iii-o 
was i.‘Xpre.sHl\ aboli'-lu'd in Loiuioii uialii>. neiL'lihourlMi'iL 
and Ml other [ihici's it ha-i l illon ml > di'n-o. was. 

a.^o an assi/i* of wood and ou.il i-l.ii i ,ind :• lli-nrv 
VIII.c. ;j); and so lati* a-* tho n-ign o! t,*!:- , n Anno, vve 
fiiifl an a<‘l r.t Anne, o. .loi onfon’iu; l"i i n i ifgiikanui.s 
I'or the a'*size of hillol. I>i**«idi‘s lho*»e, varion- othi’i* arti ■ 
clo.s- - w me, li'-h, liles, clolh-, havi- al ililh imt Innc^ 

hc'cn siibjoot to assizi*. Th" olijiwt ol’ fhe^o roool ,i:.ois 
W'.ns tile provenlioii of fiMiid and inoiM-.p.dv : aiid i| i-, :i,j 
surprising that in the e.iilv ^-laiio'- ot loe i''’,a ( io.i it sh mid 
have.* appi'art d to be oni' of the fii '«t dnla s of :iov i i oniont 
to siMtire to its “*nhio(ts tho t*mm' m cosi-Mrii - « f bleat a 
reasonable and uniform v.ile. But snlraapioni e\pononco 
and more onliglilciicd xiew^ him' '•li-iwn, that to altenipt to 
li\ h\ law the pricc'i ol ( «.nmioilitii '«, r> la t onlv n.-i le-s and 
mi«.rliii-voii>, bm m m.mv c.isc‘^ imp» a.M if 1 1 lo ; and lluit 
wh< n go\ornmonl has o-'lalili^lied an umfu in ale lU Weights 
and iiiea-nres. ami, so tar as it «‘an In.* dono, an umfirin 
nu a -nre of \ :dno. the it -^t nia\ safei) In* loll to r ,mpi:liu<»n, 
and to the inuliial hai^'aming wbicli lalo s plaoe hciwoeii 
the lui \ or a ml tin* -olii r. 

d. The word a^-s /o aKo deno1<.*d the pvfii];.ir Mml t>f 
jury hv whom tlie win til iijjid w.o. linnieilv irnd, wh . were 
e.iliftl the grand 1 lio Inal !>\ the g /'.///« / is 

said to havfhtfii h . e^t d hv ( 'lot f .) it-.li(‘e ( ) iaiiMlh*, in tlm 
rt*igh f>f lit my II, ami was agr'*al unpi o\ onieiit upon 
tht* trial hv pula I. d i ..mhat. vv Im li it in a gre.it tlogvee 
’^mpt i -t*di*il. lii'-o'.i'l ol heiMg hd’t t‘i tin* ii'-oK '^s aiifl har- 
ftaiMii'* delenninal loll hy batlh*, wlm-li had pri*vnni-'l\ he(?n 
the onlv mode of fletidiug a v\ lii ol'right.tho aileriiativo of 
a trial hv tin* gr.md as^i/.e i^a- olh-icd to lie* tenant or 
defendant. Upon In', ehoosin-j tlii.^^ riiofli.* of Iriil, a writ 
i-'Siied to the slu*nfr duel tim; him to retnrii four knights, 
hv wlioin t\vt*l\<; olheis were to hi? lefled, ami thewliolo 
sixtveii eoijipn>ed the jui*), or giaml ii--i/(* h\ vvlifiiu iho 
matter of right was tried. Tin? late af*l of parliament, 
:> vSe 1 Will. J V. e. ‘27, has now aliolmln*d thm mode of 
trial, the enmhroiis machiiieiy of w liich w as entirely unlit 
for the haints of modern soc iety. ( Sre hniv.] By the 
Jaw of . Scotland, the juiy, m criinimtl ca-es, are still tech- 
nically (*alU*d the a^SIZ(‘. 

•i. The v onimon and popular use of the term assize, at the 
presi*nt iloy in England, is to d(.*noi».‘ the sessions of the 
judges of the snpcriur courts, liohlen periodically in eatdi 
<*ounl\ for the purposv? of ailmhiisti'ring civil and crimiiml 
justice. The.so assemblies no iloubt originally derived 
their denomination from tlie bu.siin?ss which was at first 
exclusively imposed upon them, namely, the trial of writs 
oi as)Sizc, Aceordijig to the euuimoii law, assi/es could 
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only he taken (i. fi, writsi of assize could only be tried) 
by the judj^cs sittiiipr in term at Wesi minster, or before 
the jusii«‘es in eyre at their septennial circuits. This 
course was productive of j^reat delay to suitors, and niuch 
and expense to the juries, or grand assize, who 
iiiiglit liave to travel from Cornwall or Northumber- 
land, to appear in court at Westminster. To remedy this 
grievance, it was provided by Magna Ghavta, in 1225, that 
the judges shoiiUl visit each eoiuily onec in every year, to 
take assizes of novel ' disseisin and inort d* ancestor. From 
this provision the name of justices of assize was derived ; 
and by several later ads of parliament various aiilhoritics 
have been given to them by that deuoniination. Hy the 
l.'l KlUvard 1. c. 3, (oiminionly called the statute of Westmin- 
stiT 2), it was enacted, that the justices of assize for each shire 
sh«.uild be two sworn jiidge.s, associating to themselves one 
or two discreet knights of the county; and they are directed 
to lake ilie assizes not more than thrt?e times in every year. 
By the same statute, authority is given them to determine 
iiuniisitimis of trespass and other picas pleaded in the courts 
of king’s Bench and Common Pleas. From this important 
act of parliament the jurisdiction of the judges of assize to 
try civil causes, other than the writs of assize above men- 
tioned, originally arose ; and as, with some modific-ations, it 
ft)rras the basis of their civil authority at the pn^sent day, it 
may be desirable to endeavour to explain the complex and 
nivumentative process by which the ^xrovisions of the sta- 
tute are practically eflecte*!. Besides the general authority 
to detenu iiio civil issues, it was provided by the statute of 
Westminster 2, that no intpicst in a civil action should be 
taken by the judges of the superior courts when sitting at 
Westminster unless the judicial writ which summoned the 
jury for such iiuiuest appointed aeertniii day and place for 
hearing the parties in the eniinty wdiere the cause of action 
arose. Tims, if a suit arf>se in CkuMiwall, the writ from the 
superior court must direct the sberilT of that county to return 
a Jury at Westminster for the trial of the inquest in the 
next term, * br/rtn*' {}mi jmas) the term, namely uji 

a certain «lay specified in llu’ writ, the justices of assize 
came into ("ornwall. This was sure to liappcn under the 
directions of a previous clause in the statute of Weslniin- 
Bter 2, iti llu! course of the vacation before the ensuing 
term, and the jury were then siiiiirnoncd before the juBtiees 
of assize in CJornwall, where the trial took place, and the 
parties avoided all the trouble and expense of conveying 
their witnesses and juries to London. The jurisdiction of 
the judges of vixt prinx is therefore an annexation to their 
otlice of justices of assize ; and thus, from the alteration in 
tho state of society since the above laws were made, the 
principal or substantial part of their jurisdiction has, by the 
discontinuance of writs of assize, become merely nominal, 
while their annexed or incidental authority has grown into 
an institution of immense practical importance. 

For several centuries, until a few years ago, the whole of 
!Biigland was divided into six circuits, to each of which two 
jaulges of assize were sent twice a year. Previously to the 
year 1830, tho Welsh counties and the coxinty palatine of 
Clu'stor wore iiidepondeiit of the superior courts at West- 
niinsier, and their peculiar judges and assizes were appoint- 
ed by the crown luuler the provisions of several statutes. 
This separation of jurisdiction being found inconvenient, the 
statute 1 William iV. c. 70 increased the number of jiulgcs 
of the superior courts, and enacted that, in future, assizes 
should he lield for tho trial and despatch of all matters 
criminal and civil within tho county of Chester and the 
principality of Wales under commissions . issued in the 
same inauner as in the counties of England. Since the 
passing of this statute, therefore, the assizes throughout the 
wboU? of England and Wales (excepting London and Mid- 
dlesi'M, where the ndininislratioii of justice is regulated by 
p«?culiar cnstoins and acts of parliament) have been liolden 
twift' a >ear in each county upon a uniform system. In 
Jiflditioii to these ordinary assizes, a tliiwl assize for the 
trial of i-riminals has for tlio bast ten years taken place in 
the counties of Hertford, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Surre)^. 

The judges upon the several circuits derive their civil 
authority uUiniately from the antient statutes of assize and 
nUi prius in the manner before described ; but they have 
.also a iM)mmissiori of assize which is issued for each <drcuit 
li) the cro\\n under the great scab This commission pur- 
sues the authority originally given by Magna Chartu and 
the statutes of w/V prins, and seems to hav-j been nearly in 
the same form cx er binco the passing of those statutes. It 


is directed to two of the judges and several serjeants (the 
latter deriving tlioir authority ti* bc^ judges of assize from 
the statute 14 Edward HI, c. lO, which me ntions ‘ the king s 
serjeant sworn,' under which words Lord Coke says tliat 
any serjeant at law is intended (2 Inst. 422), and commands 
them ‘ to take all tho assizes, juries, and certificates, belbre 
whatever justices arraigned.* l-nder the direct uutliority 
given by these words, the commissioners have in modern 
times nothing to do, the ‘assizes, juries, and ccitilieates’ 
mentioned in tho commission luiving only a loehiijcal re- 
ference to tho writs of assize^ now wholly aisoontinued. It 
is Hluted in most of the comman text books that the judgits 
of assizo have also a coniinission of nui priux. This is, 
however, a mistake, no such commiKaiou boing known iii 
our law, and the only authority of the judges to try eivil 
causes being aiinexecl to their ollicc of justices of assizo in 
the miinticr above described. 

In certain cases, tho justices of assize, as such, have 
by stutult? a criminal jurisfliction ; hut the most important 
part of their criminal authority is derived from other com- 
missions. The first of these is a general commission of 
Oyer and Terminer for each circuit, which is dircct»Ml 
the lord chancellor, several officers of state, resident no. 
blemen and magistrates, and the kiiig*s counsel and sc i - 
jeaiits on their respective circuits ; but the judges, king s 
counsel, and serjeants, are always of the quorum, so that 
the other commissioners cannot act witliout one of th«mi. 
This commission gives the judges of assize express power 
to try treason, felony, and a great variety of olfences iigain>t 
the law of England, committed within the several eountiuj^ 
composing their circuit. [See Over and Tkkminkk.J 

The judges of assize have also commissions of gaol 
delivery, which in their legal cdfect give them several 
powers, which, as justices of Oyer and Terminer only, 
they would not possess. They are directed to tho judges, 
the king's counsel, and seVjeants on the circuit, and 
tlu? clerk of assize and associate. Every description uf 
otfence is cognizable unden* this commission ; but the com- 
missioners arc not autlmrized to ivy any jierBons cxcejit 
such as arc in actual constructive conihicment in llH^ 
gaol speeiOcally mentioned in tlieir commission. There is 
a distinct commission under the great seal for tho delivery 
of the prisoners in each particular gaol. [Sec Gaol Dk- 
LIVERY.] 

Tho judges on their cir**uits have also a commission of 
assize. In addition to tlic above authoritieg, the jiulgcs 
o6 tho superior courts on the circuits are also fortiiied by 
the commission of the peace. The judges of the King s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchei^ucr, for the time 
being, are always inserted in the commissions of the peace 
periodically issued for each English county; and conse- 
quently they may exercise all the powers and fViiictions 
communicated by the commissions of the particular coun- 
ties which compose their respective circuits. 

In practice, the judges of the courts at Westminster 
choose their circuits by arrangement among themselves on 
each separate occasion. They are then formally appoiiitcMl 
by tho king under the sign manual ; and the several com- 
missioners arc afterwards made out in the Crown Office of 
the Court of Chancery from a liat of the lord chancellor. 

ASSOCIATION is qne of the mental phenomenu. It 
docs not rank among tho primary powers of the mind, lik*j 
sensation, perception, and judgment, because it does nut 
form one of the separate steps of all mental operations; 
nor do its functions consist, like those of memory, in re- 
embodying past impressions. It acts as an agent to all 
these powers, though not a power itself. The office wliich 
it performs is to connect and arrange rather than to origi- 
nate ideas. By its influence over the sensations, percep- 
tion.s, and judgments, it regulates tho succession of the 
thoughts. When one thought is suggested by another, or 
when a train of past images is summoned by something 
present, whether spontaneously or by an exertion of nu^- 
inory, the process by which this cfiTort is made is called as- 
sociation. Dr. Brown has designated it ‘ the principle of 
suggestion a term which, if its operations were discrim i= 
native and voluntary, would be preferable to tho one in pre- 
sent use. But suggestion implies deliberation, choir*?; 
whereas, it is tho province of association to awaken perciqv 
lions, not to |)crccive ; to link the thoughts, not to think ; 
to lead the memory to successive images and trains of ideus: 
between whicdi there is a bond of connexion, not always ob^ 
vious, but when discQvcrod, traceable to one or other o; 
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those aOiiiities, analogies, or contrasts by which the priii- 
ri)»le of iissociation acts. Mr. II nine was the first writer 
who h ar.jfl the intliicnees of our associations to certain prin- 
ciples, liieh he denominated ‘ reseinhlanee, contiguity in 
time or place, and cause or eflcct.’ ‘Contrast’ ha's since 
b(.‘en {uMed to these, which coiupletos the classification of 
those ssmouthios and predilections, seated in the mind and 
acting with all the force and certainty of established laws. 

It is not protended that there may not bo large classes of 
our as ociations not referable to any of these principles, 
such as I ho names of tilings, the terms of art, the W’ords by 
which \ve designate moral and intellectual qualities and 
opcratiiius; in short, the whole vocabulary of language, in 
which there is little or no connexion either in the way of 
resomblanco, contiguity, causo, ctfect, or contrast Avith the 
(jbjocts or i(h*as represented, although none of them ever 
fail to sumtiioti up the images of the things for which they 
stand. Anomalies like this, when reducible to certain 
limits, establish rather than invalidate the laws to wliicdi 
they form an exception. Kven the terms of a language, 
wlien once connected with tlieir representative objects, olfer 
one of the most remarkable illustrations of simple associa- 
tion. In the word Jloiver, for instance, there is nothing to 
stani]! upon the mind any particular imago. To one who 
was ignorant of language it would convey no idea ; but I<*t 
the word be explained, let it once be associated with its re- 
presentative genus of objects, and it instantly calls up the 
pi(!turo of some beautiful plant in blossom whenever the 
name is 8c*on or pronounced. The distinction between asso- 
ciation and memory is here plainly visible. The knowledge 
of tlie term /lower is an lyd of memory ; the kiiowleilge of 
the object which it represents implies also an act of memory ; 
but the connexion between the name and the objert, and 
still more, between the name and the partic.ular llower tliat 
blooms before the mitul s eye, are the results of association. 

Mr. Hume has annex(‘d to his enunciation of the three 
principles above enumerated an example illustrative of 
each. ‘ That these principles,’ he observes, ‘scr\e to con- 
nect ideas will not, I believe, lie much doubted. A picture 
naturally loads our thoughts to the original. The mention 
of one apartment in a building naturally introduces an in- 
quiry or discourse concerning the othcr.s. Ami if we tliink 
of a wound, wc can scarce forbear relleeting on the pain 
which fi»llows it.’ The first of those illustrations is founded 
upon the law of resemblance; the second, upon the law of 
contiguity ; the third, upon the law of causation. ‘ Hut,’ 
continues he, ‘ that this enumeration is complete, and that 
tlicre are no other principles of association except these, 
may he difiicult to prove to the satisfaction of the reader, <»r 
even to a man’s own satisfaction.* 

To whatever principles or laws wo ascribe the association 
of ideas, it in evident enough that tliere is not only a bond 
of connexion among.st them, but a liond of order* The 
greatest irregularity and confusion would obviously prevail 
in our mental operations, witlumt some regulating principle. 
That jirinciplo is association. It is to mind what the law of 
attraction is to matter. It draws together ideas connected 
by common affinities, and repels others that cannot coalesce. 
When wo contemplate the vast number of different impres- 
sions made upon the mind in the course of every dviy, which 
have to be referred to again, what ii confusion would he 
created, were there not some property in the ideas by which 
lliey arrange themselves according to certain invariable 
laws and relations, designed not only to preserve them, but 
to promote their restoration at a future period. 7'his re- 
production of our thoughts in so perfect a manner, in the 
order in which they are wanted, comprises one, and not the 
least rt'markablo, of the pbcnoinona of association. Most 
of our ideas are reproduced with facility, but occa.sioiially it 
is with difficulty they are recovered, owing either to indis- 
tinctness in the original impression, or to an imperfectiou of 
Hie associating faculty itself, which is not ecjually acute in 
every individual, nor equally active at all limes in the same 
individual. 

Someliiiies trains of associations involuutarilif convey 
the thoughts to subjects foreign lo our wishes. They run 
away, as it were, with our ideas ; and, regardless of the 
unities of time or place, awaken images and recollections 
which not only startle us by llieir abruptness, but occasion 
us at times no little trouble to account for their presence. 
This mental phenomenon admits of easy explanation. 
While the volitions of iUongbt are intensely directed to a 
particular subject, the assuciatioiis act in subordination to 


that which is, for the time, ‘ the ruling idea of the mind 
when this mental intensity subsides, and the attention 
ceases to concentrate the faculties of thought, the mind re- 
lapses into that desultory state whudi is its ordinary imn>d 
in the absence of excitement. Hence the attention which 
fixes the thoughts controls the associations ; the relaxation 
of attention which allows the thoughts to wander grants 
the same license to the associations. A striking illustratitin 
of Ibis fact is to bo found in what are called reveries— a .stam 
of mental ennui, in which the mind shrinks from exerliun. 
and resigns itself to the guidance of the associations, lu 
sleep, this emancipation from mental direction is still 
more complete; in consequence of which, the onler and 
perspicuity of thought, so conspicuous while attention pre- 
sidc.s over intellectual exertion, are deranged. Strange* con- 
tradictions and anomalies present them^cives, announcing 
the suspension of that faculty whoso office it is to restrain 
the wild and involuntary action of the u.ssOi.‘iating powe,r. 

It should ho adde<l, however, that, although our associa- 
tions roam at large during slumber, and although they may 
occasionally refuse to <*onic and go at our bidding at other 
moments, yet they are capable of lieing controlled and regu- 
lated to a very high degree. A habit of attention is the go- 
verning power. Attention implies abstraction from desultory 
thoughts, and the act of mental direction to a particular 
subject. The intluencc of this habit keeps the ass<jciations 
under control ; the want of it renders our waking thonghls 
little less incongruous than the dreams of sleep, li is one 
of the singular properties of association that it acts n]a)u the 
nmiMl as strongly as upon the intellectual part of our nature. 
Not to speak of its influence upon the generous and 
dispositions of the mind, the pa.ssions are perverted hy an 
unlicensed association of ideas. Mr. Locke gives an i*\ani- 
ple of this tendency, in reference to the origin of sujiersli- 
tious fear — a weakness less prevalent in the jireseiit than 
in the past generation. He alludes lo the vulgar belief iti 
ghosts as spirits of the night. ‘ The ideas of goblins and 
sprites have really no more to «lo with darkn<‘ss than with 
light ; yet let hut a fiioli.-^li maid inculcate these ufien on 
the mind of a child, and rai.se them tln»ro togctlier, possibly 
he shall never he able lo separate them again as long as he 
lives; hut darkness shall ever afterwards bring with it 
those frightful id(!as, and they shall ho so joined that he can 
no nioro boar the one than the other.’ 

To avoid this and other errors to which the mind is ex- 
poBcd hy an undisciplined use of the associating faculty, the 
grcatc.st pains ought to he taken to rentier it not only subor- 
dinate but obedient to reason ; to pl«ico it under the guard 
of attention, and to fill the intcUe<'tuul storehouse with 
such ideas as shall only awaken pure and pleasing asso- 
ciations. 

In relation to the pnonomcna of associations, it is worthy 
of remark that we are indebted ,o modern philosophy for 
the development if not for t'ne discovery of them all. 
Tlie original cluci»lation of the principle is ascribed to Mr. 
Locke, who, in one of the later editions of his ‘ Essay on 
the Human Understamling,’ added a new eliapter entitU d 
‘ Of the Association of Ideas,’ in which the laws of this 
power are noticed, an<l some of its phenomena explaine»l. 
Soon after. Hr, Hartley in hi.s ‘ Observations on Man,' 
iiivostigatecl the jirinciple more thoroughly, and earried its 
application from simple ideas to the actions and atlectioris, 
tracing all llie intellectual and moral phenomena up tothi.s 
source. Mr. Hume, in one uf his * Kss.'iys ’ puhli.shed 
almost contemporaneously, showed that the three conue<rt- 
ing principles of all ideas are the relations of rohcmblance, 
c-untigiiily, and causation, to which some suhseipieiit ' riter 
appended a fourth, vi/. contrast. In the works of these 
philosophev.s is coraprisod all that is known in reference lo 
the d<wlrino of association, later writers having done little 
more than expand or illustrate the views of their pre- 
decessors. 

ASSOCIATION, AFRICAN. [See African Asso- 
ciation.] 

ASSONANCE, tt.^onan(Ua, in Spani.sh romanf'.* nml 
dramatic and in several species of lyric pocjtry, is a peculiar 
correspondence in sound in the tenuiiiatioii of verses, h .^s 
complete than that of rhyme. In rhyme (called in Spanish 
roz/sonaneia) the vowel m the last accented syllable and all 
the .subsequent consonants and vow’ols are rcf^uired to ho 
the same as in the eo-rhyming verse ; hut in «.vsonance, 
though the vowels of the last accented syllable and in all 
subseipient syllahlcB arc the bume, the consonunto may and 
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oiifrlil Tl)us, b^/rb^ro, wliii-li has the accent 

nij the ;nUrpc‘iuiltima, is an assonant with cv/lamo aiul 
ph/tnno. B?/stv/s, whioh is accontoil on the pc'iiultimu, is 
au assonuiit with cuvuii ami siJyu. (So in £n^1ish» //a/Y/y, 
manly, an<l <arr\\ w'oulcl bo assonants ; in German, toben, 
ho/Pc, o.'/cr.) Corazoii, which is accented uii the last syl- 
lable, i.N assonant with anvir, espufiol, llor, voz. 

Assmianls arc not, like rhymes, cxlhl»ited in insulated 
pairs. l>ut are c«mtinued through the whole poem, or, in 
dranialie compositions, tliroufjh an entire act or day {jor- 
/t(n/n), willioiil any oilier change than the alternation cd* 
blank verse w ith the assonants. Thus, tin? iirst, third, lifth, 
si'Moith lines, See. of the act are blank verse, ami tiu* se- 
cMiiih Iburth, sixth, and eijjchtli lines, S^e. are all assonants 
to each other: unless indeed the blank line and the asso- 
nantod line which follows it be considered as conslitiitinjif 
one lon^ line, terminating^ with an (tsu/ta/ilr, as in tlie Ara- 
bian pridolype supposed to be di^cuvered by Sarmieaito in 
some of the iiiefi ieal parts of tin? Koran. 

Jhit Ibr ihi.s eonstant iveiirrem e tif the same assonamu* 
thnaieh a suece^^sioll of altt?rna1o lines, the ear would 
proliablv be little struck with ibis faint species of rhyme, 
e\en when proci-ediu}:; from the mouth of .a Spaniard, in 
w I bell the \oweis are so fully and broadly soundtMl, without 
bein^LT eont rafted by the u>e of double cons»»nant‘^, which, 
while tln > add to the brilUanev of Italian vcisilioation, ap- 
pear to Vfuder it less susceptible td‘ this deli«M(e spe(‘i(‘S uf 
enibellishinenl, so peculiarly adapted to the use of the 
drama, for w hieli rbye?*-? is perhaps too proiniiieiit and too 
ostentations an ornament. 

ChUdeibn, and the other classical dramatists of Spain, 
*al\va\s uj,e tisnnnnlrs. The of the drama is that 

in w iiieli tlu? accL'iit is on the penultinia, the verse consist- 
in^ nf ei^lU s> Uabli's. 

In Uric poetr), rliMiie is inoro fre»(uintl\ ado])lcd; but 
the vndcrh'U a species of eleuy, and Mime other l\nr mea- 
sure;, reijuin* the absonant. The IbllowinjL:- <‘xtract-. from 
romjmces c«»utain lines, alternately Idaiik and assonanted, as 
is alwaNr. I he la-..- in romaiilie and in dramatic ]ioetr\. In 
lln' fir.-l of ihevo oNauijdi’s the accent is on the peiiullima : 
i?i llie secoml, on the la:.! s) liable ; — 

Salib el uallardo Aliatar 

i'lar cion Moris»-os fxalbo’dos 

Kn ilefeiisa ile Molri! 

V socorro de su hennf/no. 

A ca hallo ^alib el Moro, 

Y otro dia desdiebndo 

Kn iienras ainlas le viu lveu 

Pur rh nde salib a eabnilo. 


l\laldeeire mi herrnosnra, 

V lambieii mi iiioeedod, 

Malderire el trisU? dia 
(^ne (‘.*11 \os qni.se casur. 

The next is an examph* of double assonants; --- 

Afuardate, dixii td jxito 
Al cilerto do If jos. 

; Sabes lo t|iie e.sloi penst/iulo? 

(^ue ores lii'e-j-o y ihv. 

Ks( ucdia : larnbion reparo, 
l.e ‘jfritb mas rccio, 

Ell r|ue eros un paxurraco 

Do mui mal aeiicro. Yriartf. 

ASSOUAN. [Sec Syk.nk.1 

ASSUMPSIT IS the teebnicul term denoting one of those 
.«))ecilic forms of action which were jmividocl, at a very early 
)Kviotl of the history of Enj'lish law*, as the coursti by which 
redress for parlieular injurit*s must be pursued. It is so c.T.llefl 
from the past lt?nse of tlu? Latin w'ord assnntrt, barbarously 
applied to >i<;'nif\ ‘ I underlaUe' ; and is taken from the use of 
tins word, di-sfribiniLC the defendant’s niidertakin;:;, in the old 
I^aiin pU-adiiij^s. Tliiis, the form would be * that in eonsidera- 
tion that the plaintiiriiad furnished ^ooils lo the defendant, 
the latter un<lei iook, or ratlier took upon himself [.super se 
assntii],sU) to pay the former so much money.’ The action 
of assumpsit !>, exclusively ii.sed for the rcco\ery of damages 
occasioned by tlu- hrcach of a simple contract; that is, 
a coiitriicl not under soul nor v»f record; and is now more 
[generally adopted than any other form of action in such 
cases. It canuoL however, he sustamed, unless there has 


been an express promise to pay money (as in the case of a 
])roinissory note), or to do any other act ; or urilcs.s circum- 
stan(!es have occurred which in reason and justi(?o have 
created a liability, and from whieli therefore tlie law will 
imply a eontraet. An example of the latter occurs in the 
familiar instance uf the delivery of j^oods by a tradesman lo 
a customer; in wdiich ease, thou no express promise to 
lliut idfeet has been made, it is an inference of law that the 
customer has jiromised to pay for tliera as imicli as they 
arc wortli; and, accordingly, the plaintiif's <lcclaralion, or 
Ibrmal relation of his cause of aclion upon the pleadings, 
would stall* the debt generally, and also an uciiial pro- 
mise to )iay it. This would be called au assumpsit on a 
quant urn ralebant. If llie considorntiou were the personal 
sertiees of the plainlitf, given for the heiicJlt of the employer 
the latter is .suppo'^ed to promise to iiay ns uuudi us the 
plaintilf* reasonably deserved to have;' and then the action 
is called an ttssutnji^if upon a quantum ?7ierufl. So also the 
char.K'ter ami relative situations of parties will often raise a 
legal liability, from which an assu?}ij}Sf/. or undertaking will 
he implied in the absence of any express eontraet. Thus, 
au innkeeper is luiuiid to secure the good.s ui his guests; in 
conseiiuence of lliis liabilitt, the law supposes him to pro- 
mise to do so ; and if the goods are lost or injured, he is Ikihle 
le an action of assumpsit for the damage wdiiidi the owner 
may have sustained. In like manner, it is the duty of 
^airgi nns and altorne}s tti use proper care and skill in the 
serv ice of those wdio em[)loy them in their respective callings, 
and being in legal consideration supposed to pminise lo do 
so, thev are liable to bo called upon in an aclit>n of assumpsit 
lo mak(! conipen^alion in damages for any negligence or 
want uf skill. \\ here the undertaking, whether i‘X])iess 
(»r imt>liecl, is t'ouuded up‘*u an antecedent deiit for an ascer- 
tained sum, tlie action is calleil i/nb lntatus asaniipsit , Tliis 
form of action is of couiparatively modern inseiition, being 
introduced for tin? piM jiose of enabling ]»l.iin(ill!> to cviide 
the /mgrv fij' taw, which was allowed in ircliuns of ileht on 
simple contract until llie late rtalulo of 3 and 4 Willi.mi 
IV. c. hJ. 

ASSlI M PTION, or ASLiSl. lON, the capital city 
of Paraguay, in South America. It i< situated nn llm 
eash'rn hank of the Uivcr Par.iguay, hi*t\veen the Coiifuso 
lliver on the north, and a hvanch of the Pilcomayo on the 
soiilh, both whicli streams Jail into the Paraguay. Tlie 
city, which stand.-^ upon a commanding spot, was built 
lu l.'i:?;) by a (tdouv of S] aui.irds under .iuan do Salazar; 
and from the couveiiieiice of its situulioii speedily hecamo 
a plac'e of Mime eoiireipii nee. It was nearly deslniyed 
by lire in lohJ, the gn'iler ]i;nt ol' the housi*s being built 
of wood. Fr«»m lliis calamil} it s|)eedily recsAerixl ; and 
in 10-17 wasaidace of suiruient importance to be erecteil 
into a bislio)»rie. It etuilains a beautiful cathedral, be- 
sides three parisli churches and four convents and mo- 
nasteries. It once coutaiued a vollegi* of Jesuits. The 
pri'.sent iH.puliilii»n is understood to he com p:ira lively small ; 
not more than *IUU or Oiu) I'aimhes are. said to reside within 
the city, hut a much larger nimiher rest>rt lo it. for tlu? pur- 
]>t)se of trallic, who live in the surrounding country, where 
the luiiisc'', ha\iiig small farms attached to them, are very 
niimero'i.s. A.ssuin])lion <-aiTied on a considerable trade in 
the export ol‘ hides, tobacco, and sugar; hut its principal 
trade was furnished h\ tiie leaves of a species of herb called 
maffr, more genera 11> known by Ihi? naiiie of Puragimy 
lea, which article used to be packed in hides and sent for 
sale t«) Thienos Ayres, and thence distributi'd to various 
parts of Uliili and Great numbers of horned cattle, 

horses, mules, asses, sheep, and goats, are bred by the 
fanners, who grow wlu*at, maize, sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
matidioe, potatoes and rithor vegetables. Honey and wax 
are ]>rvuliici‘d in abundance ; and the rivers supply largo 
(luantities of fi.sh. 

Tlu? air in and about As.simiption is generally tcniperato 
and genial ; for the greater part of the year the wind blows 
fr«»m the south. 

In the cour-ie cjf the convulsions and revolutions wdiich of 
late years have disturbed so large a part of South America, 
Paraguay has become subject to a ruler who has so sue- 
<?essfully di.scouraged all intercourse wdth foreign countries, 
as well as with the surrounding states, that the w’orld has 
been f»)r soiiio time kept in utter ignorance of the slate of 
tlivj country, and the progress and condition of the inha- 
bitants. 

The city i« in 25*^ Ki' S, lat., and 57^^ 37' W. long. 
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(Sco Hcndcrson'rt Ilisfort/ nf Brazif, and Thonipsoirs 
Albedo,) 

ASSURANCE. Of late* years it lias boeomo usual with 
writers (»n life contingencies to speak kA' (issHriitr'cs upon 
lives, instead o\ insaranres, icserMii^^ tlie latter term for 
contiiijjenoies not dependiiifr on life, as ae:!iiiist lire, losses 
at sea. isic. | See Insuranci;, Axntmtiks, K:c.] 

ASSYE, a small tow.i. aliont twenty eii^ht miles north 
of Jaulna, in tho province of Bahar, in Hindustan. This 
place is principally known as having keen llicsceiieofa 
buttle fouu:ht outlie ‘U.'lrd of Sept. ISo;?. hetwemi the Knu^hsh 
army, under the present Duke of \Veliim»ton, then Ceneral 
Wellesley, and tlie confederate armies nf Dowliit Row 
Sciudia and (lie Rajah of Na;< pore. On this occasion, tlie 
troops under General Wellesley consisted of ‘JOOO Kuropean 
and native soldiers, while tho anni(‘s (o which these 

were opposed ainonnled to JO.OOII men. Notwithstanding- 
this j^reat disparity of numbers, the battle was forced on by 
(be Kn^'Iish LTcueral, who found the eiiLMiiy encamped on the 
hank of tlie Kaitna river, which he crossed for the purpose 
of (he attack. It was only by the ino.^l determined hra\i*r\ 
on the part of tho British tliat they could hf)pe to succeed 
ajrainst such a disjiarily of numhers: and accordinijly, 
although the cattle employiMl in brin^iiiL^ on tlie nrtillei' 
were soon so far <lestroyed or disabled lliat. (he use of 
the tfuris was ahandoiicd. the troops ad\aiiccd with a st(‘a- 
diness wdiieh overawed the enemy, who irave way in all 
directions, leaving niuety-ei^hi iiicces of cannon and '^c^cn 
stamlards in the liands of the English, and I JOO mtui dead 
on the Held. 'Fln^ loss on tho part of the British was also 
^LM*y ^rcat, hi’in^ killed and 1 lily wounded ; so (hat 

more than one- third of the corps was included ainonir tiu* 
killed and wounded. (See Mill's ///>/o/7/ r;/' /b/Z/V/ ImUa.) 

ASSY'ltlA is tho name of an anlienl empiie in 
westorn A?.ia, which (usised to exist hefore the epoch nt 
whicli tho authentic lii.st»>ry of the hhif-t is us-ually cniisi- 
dered to conimence. As a j^eoL^ra pineal term, the name 
Assyria is used in ditfereiit acceptations. Greek and Roman 
liistorians corniiKUily employ it as a f;encral dt'Mjj^nation of 
lluMMuni tries of Bah>loina, Mesopi'lamia, Aturia, and Adia- 
hene ; but frcqueiiilv extend ils limits so as to make it 
comprehend ewtui part of Asia Minor. The Crreeks were 
accustomed to use tlu* name S\iia and Syrians in a viwy 
vaj^ue sense: Tferodoliis applies the term Syrians to tin 
Cappadocians (i. (i, and i. I'l), and he remarks (hat the As- 
s\nans in the army ol* \ei‘\es were !>y the (wrecks called 
Syrians, w’hile tho Kaslcrn iialioiis named them Assuians 
(vii. t;.!). Arrian, on the other hand (who was for sonii? 
tiiiK* !it)\crnor of Cappadocia, and cannot he supposcil to havi* 
been ignorant of the name of a country so near his own 
province), in several tiassaj^tv-. employs tlu: word Assyria 
where wo should have expeclecl he wouhl say Sxria : for 
instance, when lie makes Cilii-ia border on the (‘ast upon 
Assyria (il. c. .0 and G). lleroilotus docs not apju‘ar to have 
this indefniite scum* to the word A^sM-ia : in one 
p.issa;ie (ii. .'lO), the Arabii ami Assyrii are named loin tlicr 
as bonU-rinjr upon K”\()t: hul here \ alckcnacr and 
Schweii^liu'usei afjcreo that the rca»lin*j: is incorrect, ami that 
St/riufts should ho substituted for Js-si/rnt/iv, (But see 
ii. I It.) 

Ptoleiurpus (vi. 1) and the Roman historians coiitinc 
tlu* name Assyria to a province in tho northern pari of (he 
Ass)rian cnipiri*. namely, to tlie country i‘ast of Mcsojk)- 
tamia and the Tigris, which is separated on tlu* nordi h\ 
the Niphates mountains frtuu Armeiiia, and on tlu* 4*a>l liy 
the .‘hfiin of the Zagros from Media; Susiana and Bahy- 

lonia constitute ils southern frontiers. This portion of (hi* 

nntiont Ass\rian empire, which comprehends part o| the 
modern Kurdistan, seems to be meant by Herodotus (i. lO'J) 
when he speaks of ‘those Assyrians that had in their 
possession the town of Ninua.' Tho country is divided into 
throe parts by tw'6 rivers which rise in the Zagros mountains, 
and, after traversing Kurdistan, fall into tlic Tijrris. Tlie 
first is the Lyons, the Zubatiis of Xeiioiihon, and the uuj- 
(lorii Greater Zab : the Ten Thousaml Greeks (•ro^scd this 
river in their retreat, probably near the place where it Joins 
tho Tigris, and here they found its breadth four plethra, or 
four hundred Greek feet. (Xen. Afiuh. ii. c. f>.) The second 
river, the Cat>rus, aNo named Zabas, or Aii/.abn.s, b\ llit* 
later Greek and Roman writers, is probably the present Les- 
ser Zab: ir is n<'t noticed by Xenophon, thonj^b he must 
have passed it towards the end of his first day s march alter 
crossing the Tigris, (See AfuiO, ii, c, 4.) The country to the 


north-west of the Lycus, orZabatus, is by the anlienls c.alled 
Aturia ; that to tlie soutli-ea.st of that river, ris f.jr as the 
Caprus, is named Adiabeiie; to the south of the Ca]iriis we 
find the pro\ince of Apolloniatis, farther to flu* ea*'! Chalo- 
nitis, and Sitlaccne towards tlu* confines of Susiaiia. Am- 
miainis Marccllinus observes (lih. Nxiii. c. ‘JO) tliiit the 
province of Adiabone derives its name Jrom the tao rners 
between which it is cnelused, the Diaha and A<li:iba, t.r. the 
present Greater and J^esser Zab. The Aiahiau name of 
Adiabeiie is Zawabiah, which is likewise a ^lcri\ (,f 
the w’ord Zab. (See Assoiuaiii, Lhhli‘>!hira ( frit 
t. iii., ii. p. 7J 1.) 

'ihti name Aturia, or Assyria, as is nb-aTved by Dion 
Cassius (Ixviii. c. 28), is a mere dialectic \aricty of ]>ionuii- 
ciation instead of A.ssyria ; and the jiroviiu i* i hu.- dc-iu^uated 
probably was the orit^inal central point from wledi tlu* 
power as wcdl as tlie name of Assyria was snhsi <jni nily 
spread farther to the south and wcsf. Aficr tlu* di''snIution 
of the Assyrian monarchy through tlu* revolt of the jMcdcs, 
the nuiiie Assyria was a^aiii rc^'tricted to (his lu rtlu’rn pro- 
\ince, while the southern parts were ch* ^ii^ruate<l either 
Ball} Ionia, from die name of the principal town, or( lialdiea, 
from the name of its inhalutants. Tliroutzh tlie conquest of 
(.!}rus, both parts were ri‘-uinlcd, au<l Ihnued niic <*f the 
ino^t important satrapies of the Bcrsiaii (‘iiqiirc, which we 
fiiul soiiiiMtines named Bahvloiiia and sr>iiictimi*s A-^vria, 
This ap]i:ireiit confusion of the names Jhih}l<.nia and As- 
s\ ii;i is ohseiw able e\eii in the later history tif tlie-e regions, 
<hniu<illie wars between (he Romans and I’artliiaiis. That 
die provinci* of Adiaheiie was once comprised under the 
appellation of Ass} ria, is distinctly asi:(*rtt*fl h} Bhu} ( ///v/. 
.V///. \. c. 12). 

For a detailed account of the natural f’atiirc'; «)f the 
Assyrian empire wi* mu>t reler the re. lcr flu* aitu’ics 
Babyl<»m\, MiiSDi'OTAMiA, and KiMiDiNiw; in the pre- 
sent notie-' we eoiifnie oursches lo tiiiinliiiu out “uiiu* of tlic 
more important aiitient ^ites of the cnmili}. 

'J'lie celel)rati‘d aiilii'iit (‘apital, Ibiindcd by the 

kiiifT (,(* tb(» same name, wa-^ situatcil, a»‘»*nptuiit Strjil.!) 
(xvi. c. J, (. iii.]). ;{:n, ed. Ihuiclm. I, in tlie pi.niis of At una, 
on the river Tit^ris. Tlu* aaiiie audi.u* ^ax^ that it fi 11 into 
decay immediately after the dissolution of the Assxiian 
monarch} th^on•^h the ATedcs ; }iM 'J’acitsis ( {unn;. xii. 
c. 13) .«p<‘:iks of tlu* //// m* AV^fv, rt / \nfr\ ./‘n/. if ■, 

as of a town .still exi'^tin:** at bis tiuj ■. In the lii-l' iy of 
Alexandi r the (ireat tlu* tow n is ];.if iiMiiccd. a]ihi'U:j}i in 
liis iiunch aloiiir tlu* bank-' of tl •* 'I'l/iis, p'cxiuus fj) 
the battle of (kinoamela, he must liaxc lu-i-u xcix lu ar tin*. 
s])ot w here it is Mqqiosi-il |.i bax t* st od. I Is Mini- .ire cdu- 
Jeclnred by sonu* to b«* those di-cuxeii d i u the c.i-t< in -ab* 
<*f the 'ri”ris o])]»o>ile Momil ; others tlmil; that the Mti* of 
Ninas inu.-t be sou^ilil faillur to die 'outli, a , ac. oidiu;,’ to 
IMolcmy, its distance froiu the junction i t the /abatusatul 
Tiu ris was oiilx a few iiiik*s. 

'J'liis toxxn ol‘ Niiuis mast, accordin'’ to Maiun ri.bc di-;- 
finuai-licd (‘lauii aiiutber city of (hi* -aiuc iiauic, and i!iC 
Niiicveli of Sci iptu'c, whi<li was -.iiuah d in ll.c -mil i i n 
]»art of ATcsojiolaniia, at no ^’^n-al, i!i-laiice tr.»iu B.ib\l"U. 
Hcrnilotas, in two diiren nl pas-acj'^ f i. 1 ii- lod). diM iiicdy 
sas.-> that it stood on tlu* d'ljri- : |)i« donis (ii. c. 7 1, i^n the 
authoritv nf CtcMas. jihiccs it on Ike Kuphralc'.. A ma-s 
of ruins, f-diuiuonlx c.ilh'd the d’owcr I'f Niiiirof], at. a dis- 
ta.irc (W about twclxe Kii^lisli iiiile.s north \ve-.l uf lla”d;ul,is 
.%ui)poscfl h} .some, hut pcrhajis without uond rcasuii, to 
mark the site* of this city. 

The town of B.ibxlon .stood, accordinir to Herodotus 
(i. IkO), on both sides of the Kapbrati >. 'i'lu* ai**ount ;uixcu 
l>} him, as well as by Diod.>ru> (ii. c. 7) and Strabo (wi., 
c. 1, (. iii. p. .*133, cd. Tauchn.), of its t‘,\icut, and of ihe iiii- 
mctise .size of its walls, is probably cxa;:geratO(l : but i-vcn 
its ])rc^ent remains jirovo that it must lime liccii a pkue of 
extraordinary iiiagiiitudc. These liaxe been fovind at lui 
very irreat distance liiwards the north from Kafa, on die 
Ea])hralcs : the pri sent (own of ILllah is sitnati'd in die 
midst of the ruins. (Sco Rich's o// f/a Hninfi of 

llutnjlon, London, 1SI8.) 

Selcuceia w as founded by Soloiiciis Nicator, probably snnu 
after the battle of Ipsiis. It w’as situated on a lar^e canal 
(the Nahr Malclia, or Royal Water), w Inch joined the Kii 
phralcs and Tigris, ami, aceoidiiig to riiii} (\i. c. ‘Jil), at 
the point whore the canal united with the hitter stic.nn. 
On the opposite (the oastoni) side ef the Tigris ^loofi the 
town of OtosiipUon, and a little farther to lUo south that 
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of Coche or Chorlic. The foundation of Ctesiphon liad hocn 
laid by the Macedonians ; it did wotl however, rise h) im- 
portiin <!0 till tlie time of the Parthian kings, who chose it for 
their summer residence. (Strabo, xvi. c. 1, t. iii. p. 344, 
345, i?d. Taiichn.) The ruins ofTakht-i-Kesra, on the.east- 
ern side of the Tigris, arc supposed to mark the situation. 

The principal town of the province of Adiabcne was Ar- 
btda, a name which has been preserved in that of the mo- 
dern village of Erbil. [See Arukla.] Curtius (v. 1) no- 
tices a copious’ well of naphtha at Mennis, in the neiglilMuir- 
hood of Arbela: the country around these places still 
abounds in mineral oil and asphallum. 

The province of Apolloniatis derives its name from tluil of 
its principal town, Apollonia : but of the history and pre- 
cise situation of this place little is known. 

IJistnnj of Assyrixu--1\\ Die book of Genesis (c. x. v. 10) 
the slate of Assyria is represented as having sprung from 
that of llabylonia founded by Nimrod. * The beginning of 
his dominion/ says the Hebrew texU ‘ was Babel, Eroc;h, 
Accad, and Chalnch, in the country of Shincar. From this 
counUy; Ashiir w'ent forth and built Niucveli and Reebobot, 
and Calach, also Resen, between Nineveh and Cabich: 
this is a groat <iity/ The Hebrew chronicles leave us in the 
dark with reference to the history of Assyria till the earlier 
part of the eighth century before our lera. From this time 
downwards, the names of several kings of Assyria are 
mentioned.* The earliok of them is Pluil, the contemporary 
of Mcnaliem the kilig of Israel (died n.c. 7G1 ), whose domi- 
nions be invaded and rendered trllmtary (2 Kings xv. I'J). 
Tigjath Pileser ruled ov«r Assyria while Dckah (d. n.c. 740) 
was king of Israel, and x\ha/ (d. n.c. 7*2s) king of Jiida : he' 
asvsisled the latter in a war against Pekah and Rc.sen the king 
of Aram (Syria), invaded their dominions, and led miiny of 
their subjects away into captivity. It appears thatTiglatli 
Pileser was induced to take the part of Aba/ against bis 
rivalliing by the present which Ahaz had made him of the 
gold and silver found in the temple and in his treasury 
(2 Kings xvi. 8, 0 ; xv. 20). Sal manassar, the contemporary 
of Hosea the king of Israel, and Hiskia (Hezckiali) the 
king of Jvida, put an end to tlie kingdom of Israel by con- 
q\iering, after a siege of three years, its capital 'Samaria 
(n.c. 722), and leading away the remaining inhabitants of 
the country as captives into various eastern provinces of his 
dominions (2 Kings xvii. 5, 6; wiii. 0 — 11). Among the 
eastern countries subject to 8almanas.sar, besides some, 
names not' yet well ascertained. Media (MadtiY) i.s men- 
tioned (2 Kings xvii.fi; xviii. 11). The immediate suc- 
C4?s.sor of Saliiianassar seems to have Immui Sanherih (Sen- 
nacherih), who uucb'rtook an expedition tagaiiist Egypt 
(B.c. 711), in which he invaded Judie.i and besieged Jeru- 
salem, but failed in his attempt to lake it. (2 Kings xviii. 
l.'l; xix. .30 ; 2 Cbron. xxxii. 1 — 21.) After his return to 
Nineveh, his eapital, Sanherih was killed by two of bis own 
sons, Adrammeleeh and Sliar-K/.er, who after the perpetra- 
tion of this act tied into the country of Ararat (x\rmcnia), 
while Ksaidiaddon. another son of Sanherih. succeeded him 
on th^^ throne. A kinir of Assyria named Sargon is meii- 
iioticd by the prophet Isaiah (xx. 1 ), who is conjectured by 
Winer {Bihfiftrhcft Bral'Lrj'iroti, i. 119) to have reigned 
fora slu)rt period hetwetJn Salmanassar and Sanherih. 

The only one of these kings whose name has yet been 
found in the writings of the antiont Greek historians is 
Sanherih, whom Ht^rodotus (ii. c. 141) meiitioiis under the 
name Soi-fryorit/iof, and designates as a king of the Arabii 
and Assyrii, who led an unsuccessful expedition against 
Egypt during the reign of King Selhos. Herodotus either 
wrote, or intended to write, a separate w ork on tho'Assyriaii 
empire (see Herod, i. 184), and he accordingly adverts but 
incidentally to the history of that kingdom. Besides Senna- 
cherib he only notices Ninus, the founder of the empire 
ti. 1 78). and the last king, Sardanapalus (ii. 150). Diodorus 
{Bifif, Hist, ii.), who chiefly follows Ctesias as his authority, 
Jidius Africanus, Eusebius {C/itvn. Armen, p. 41, &c. cd. 
Mai and Zohrah, Milan 1818), and SyncelluM {("hnwo^ 
p. 7.3, 77, ed. Goar, Venet. 1729, Ibl.) commence the line of 
Assyrian kings with Belus and Ninus, and conclude it with 
Sardanapalus (also named Thonosconcoleros), who, according 
to Kus(4iius, was a contemporilry of Dycurgus and of Jero- 
boam II!, the king of Israel (d. B.c. 784). 

According t<» Diodorus, Ninus was the first Assyrian king 
who distinguished himself by conquest so as to ho remem- 
bered in history. Assisted by Arioeus, an Arabian chief, 
be conquered Babylonia, made Armenia tributary, subjected 


Media to his dominion, and compelled all the nations of 
south- western Asia, with the exception only of the Indi 
and the Bactria'ns, to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Assyrians. lie afterwards founded a inagnificeiil city 
which he called alter his own name, Ninus. A second 
cxiwdition which he undertook against the Bactriaiis proved 
more successful than the first had.bceii. He coiiqiiere<l the 
country, and married Semiramis, tlum the wife of Onnas, 
the governor ofu Bactrian fort. The fabulous account which 
Ctcsias has given of the birth, education, and earlv life, as 
w'ell as of the sul)se<iuent exploits of Semiramis (liiodor. ii. 
c. 4. &o. ; compare Bmhrs p. 393, &c.), is quite 

siiflicient to remind us that this iwrtioii of the Assyrian 
history bears a dccddcdly xnythologicul clmracler, and 
ought therefore to be received with great caution. Semi- 
ramis succeeded Ninus on the throne. Diodorus, appa- 
rently oil the authority of (2tesias, ascribes to bur the 
foundation of the great city of Babylon on the Euphrates. 
Herodotus (i. 184.) calls her a queen of Babylon who mudts 
embankments on the river to pro toot the adjacent (‘ountry 
from inundations. Armenian writers make Semiramis tljc 
founder of another magnificent town near the lake of Wan, 
whudi they call after licr name Shamiramakert : the ruins 
of this town were recently iliscovered [)>» the Gernian tra- 
veller Schulz. [ See Armkni v, p. 3()1.] Diodorus gives, 
chiclly from Ctcsias, an account of the conquests and 
warlike nchicvcrncuts of Semiramis, w'hich it i.s very amu- 
sing to read, but which evidently ])artulvcs in a high degree; 
nf the myiladogical character “that pcr\ades the earlier 
periods of history genenilly. She suhilues Media, Persia, 
Eg\pt, and Ethiotna, but is delcalcd in :iii attempt to 
f*(.nqiu;r India. She returns to Bactra. lier residence, 
n?sigus the goNcnunenl. into the hands of her son Ninyas, 
and dies in the sixty-second year of her age. Unlike his 
iiiartiul parents, Ninyas confined himself to his pahiec at 
Ninus, and indulged Ids fondiicss for the enjoyment of au 
inactive and .luxurious life. Tin; successors of Ninyas, 
during thirty generations, followed his example. TouUmus 
(or 7Vutanus, as the name is . written in sonic copies of 
Syncclliis), the twentieth successor of Ninyas, is laqiorted to 
have becii contonqiurary with tire w'ar of Troy, whither he 
sent troops under the command of Memnon the »on of 
Tithonus. The names of the other A.ssyrian kings arc not 
mentioned by any extant Clrcck or Roman historian ; a list 
of tliem is, however, preserved in the Armenmi translati«>n 
of the chronological work of Eusebiu.s (p. 44, &c. ed. Mai 
and Zohrah), The last of them was Sardanapalus, the 
thirtieth in siiccijssion after Ninus, who even surpassed ids 
predecessors in imlolence and voluptuousness. This encou- 
raged the revolt of the Mcde Arbaces, w’lio siktxhxUmI in 
putting au end to the dominion of the Assyrians in w'estcni 
Asia. 

According to the statement of Herodotus rcganling the 
duration of the siibsc(|iH*iit Median empire, as cluciduted by 
Volney in his C/trniialogie d' Hr radote. (p. 83, &c., Paris, 
1809), the rc^ol^ of the Mcd(;s (under Arhaces) look place 
in the year 717 before Christ; and as the same antieiit 
historian (Hcrotl. i. 95) assigns to the empire of the Assy- 
rians a duration of 520 years, it follow's that he conceivtid 
their doiididon to have hist<*d from the year 1237 till n.c, 717. 

(>tcsias gives to the Assyrian monarchy a duration of 
upwards of 1300 years, and diflcrs moreover from Herodotus 
with regard to tin; period of its overthrow by the revolt of 
Arbacos ; for he makes the dominion of the Modes last 282 
years, and as it may be considere.-d as almost certain that 
thc.dissolution of Uie Median kingdom by Cyrus took place 
in or about n.c. 5G1, it follows that its commencement, and 
the end of the Assyrian I'mpirc, are, by lln; statements of 
(.'tesias, thrown hack to the year n.c. 843. Hceren considers 
the statement of Ctcsias as erroneous, and conjectures that 
the error might have arisen from his having 4'ountcd some 
of the Mialiun kings tw’ico over. {Gottin^^er Qdehrtc 
Atizeigen, 1810, No. 4.; Bddhrs Ctesice Cnidii Reliquiaf^ 
j). 4 11.) Syncellus assigns to the Assyrian empire a dura- 
tion of l lfiO years, from i\.M. 3216 to 4675, and stales the 
mitnher of its’king.s at forty-one. (Syncell. Chronogr. p. 77 
and 132, ed. Goar.) According to the Armenian Chronicle 
of Eusebius (p. 37, &c, ed. Mai and Zohrub), the Assyrian 
kingdom lasted 1280 years. 

With a view to reconcile the data concerning the history of 
Assyria W'hich occur in the Old Testament with the accounts 
given of ii by the antiunt Greek w'riters, modern hi.stnrians 
have assumed the existence of a second Assyrian dynasty 
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subsequent to the revolt of Arbaoes and the fall of Sarda- 
napalus. This assumption is supported by somo passages 
of llorodotus, in Avliich Assyria is alluded to as a separate 
state even alter the revolt of tlic Metles. It api)ears from 
his statements (sec especially Herod, i. c. 95, 102. lOG) that 
by the dissolution of the Assyrian empire, not only the 
MtMles, but likewise the Babylonians and other nations that 
bad formed part of it, resumed their pnivious separate and 
independent existence, and that besides the kill^^^lum of 
Media there continued to be a Babylonian and nu Assyrian 
state. Wars between the Modes and Assyrians are often 
alluded to. At last the state of Assyria seems to have 
yielded to the asecndancy of the Modes * Herodotus notices 
the capture of Ninus by the Modes (i. e. 185) durin*? the 
rcij^ri ofNitocris in Babylon. This event pn>bably led to 
the final incMjrporation of Assyria in the Me<lian anil subse- 
quently in Ibo Persian monarchy. 

ASTACOLITES, in Zooloj^y, one of llie names given 
by antient geologists to the fossil remains of the lung-tailed 
or lobsler-likc crustaceans. 

A'STAC'US (I.cach, Desmarcst), in Zoology, a genus of 
b)ng-1 ailed crustaeeoiis animals, formiNl by Gronovius 
from the genus Cancer of LinntiMis and of antient au 
Ibors, which also comprised the short-tailed <*rii.staeeoiis 
decapods, witli the exception of ////>/>//. Fabriciiis broki* 
it down into the genera Paj^nrns^ (ja/alhca^ and Scijilarufi ; 
leaving Astaras to represent a ci-rtaiii number of crus- 
taceans, from which he afterwards, having the ad\an' 
tagi* of Haldorirs lahonrs, sciiarated the gent'ra Pulititiru\, 
PafcPtnoH^ A/p/irits, Penens^ and Our couiilry- 

inan Leach, in adopting the genus as left in its last shape 
by Fahrieiiis. separates from it the genus Xcjf^u’ops', of which 
tliere is vuV one specaes recorded, the Norway lolister, 
Aorrc»7iv/.?. Di^sinarost ado]>ts the \iews of 
Lea<*h, and llie Aslucus is now reiluciHl to \ cry few 

hpeei(‘S. * 

Of the’se tlie most interesting, from tliciir commercial 
value as fo.id, are the <*ommon lohsUn*, Js7ucw.y marinas, and 
fcliu crawfish, As/ams /Inriafiiis, 

The former is found in the greatest ahundam-.e on the 
rocky coasts of this kingdom, in clear water of no very gnait 
di'ptli, at tlu^ time (*f deposit iiig its eggs, about tin' middle 
of suimner. Pennant mentions the great quantities siip- 
plicfl to the London markets, in liis time, from the Orkneys 
and llu! <*aster!y coasts of Scotland: ainl slates the numher 
annually hrouglit in well-hoals from tlie neighbourhood of 
Montrose ahuie at sixty or seventy thousand, llu! almost 
incredihh* !'s the coiisimiption (d* this species is. Nature has 
provided fo- its security by tin* most profuse tccnndity. 
DorUor Bastcr says that lie connled 12,1 11 i‘ggs nmler (ho 
tail of one female lobster, besides those that remained in tlicj 
body iiiiprotriided. 

Lobsters an.' \('ry voracious, and tlm fisln'i-y for them is 
rarrie^l on somcjtinies by means of traps, or * pot*',’ (as they 
are called in some places) made of t\iigs, baited with gar- 
bage, lowered into the sea and marked by a Inioy ; sonu*- 
times by nets baited with the same materials ; and, in sonu' 
conntrii^s, by torch light, with tlie ai<l of a wooden in^lrn- 
nnmt which acts like a forceps or a ])air of tongs. 

One of the best narrative's of the habits of the lohsti'i* ex- 
tant, is to he found in the folhjwing letter IVmn Mr. Tra\is, 
of Searhorougli, to Mr. Pennant, dated on the 2.jth Oet<j- 
he r, 1 7 G S : — 

‘ We have vast numbers of G no hdisters on the rocks, noar 
our coast. The large ones are in general in their best season 
from the middle of October till the beginning of May. 
Many of the small ones, anil some ft!W of the larger sort, ar<* 
good all the summer. If they he four inches and a half 
long, or upwards, from the tip of the head to the end of tin? 
hack bliell, they are called sizeable lobsters. If only tdnr 
inches, they are esteemed half size; and when sold, two of 
them are reckoned for one of size. If they he unde r four 
inches, they are called paivks^ ami are not saleable to the 
carriers, though in reality they are in the snninier months 
superior to the large ones in goodness. Tlie pincers of 
one of the lobster s large claws arc furnisherl with knobs, 
and those of the other claw are alwa>s serrated. With (he 
former it keeps firm hold of the stalks of submarine plants, 
and W’ith the latter it cuts nn<l minces its food very doxlti- 
rously. The knobbed, or numb clawq as the ttshermen call 
it, is sometimes on the riglit and sometimes on the left, 
indiflbrcntly. It is more dangerous to he seizcMl by them 
with the enUiug claw than the other ; hut, in either case, 
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the quicke.st w’ay to get disengaged from llie creature is t» 
pluck otr its claw. It seems })eculiar to the loh>,trr and 
erah, when their claws are pulled olf that they will gr .w' 
again, hut never so large as at tirst. 

‘ The female or hen lobster does not cast her shell the 
same year that she deposits her o/v/, or, in the coiiimon 
phrase, is in bernj. When the ova first appear under her 
tail, they are very small and exiremelv black; hut they 
become, in succession, almost as large as ri])e cldi'i* berries 
before they he deposited, and turn of a dark brown e*»k»nr, 
especially towards the einl of the time of her ilepn.iiiijir 
them. They continue full aud depositing the ora in l oiistant 
succession, as long as any of that black substance < an h«* 
found in their body, which, when hoilisl, turns of ahcaufifnl 
red colour, and is called their corn/. Jlen lobsters are fiumd. 
in berry at all times of the year, hut chiefly in winter. It 
is a eomiiion mistake, that a berried hen is always in (xu*- 
fection for the table. WIk'Ii lier herrit's apjiea.r large and 
brownish, she will always he found t'xhanstoil. watery, and 
poor. Though the nra he ca.-^t at all limes of tin* }t-ar, 
they seem mily to come to lili* during the warm snnuner 
months of Ja/tj and Au^n\f. (heat innnhcrs of lln in may 
then he found, under the appearance of ladpuU's, swimniing 
about the little ])ools left by the tides among the rocks, anil 
many also uinler their proper form, from half an inrli to 
four indies in Itnigth. 

‘ 111 easting iht'ir shi'lls, il is hard to conceive ho'v tlu' 
loh.^tcr is able to draw’ the fish of their large daws out, 
leaving llu' shells entire and attaelu'd to the shell of their 
hn:l\ ; in wliidi state they are constantly found. Tlu' 
fisheriiu ii say the lobster pines before casting, till the fisli 
in its large claw is no thicker than the quill r*f a gunse, 
wliieh enables it to <lra\v its parts through tln‘ jninfs and 
narrow passage near the trunk. The iw'w slnil is quite 
nuMuhraneous at first, hut hardens hy degne.-,. Lohstiis 
only grow in size while (heir shells ;iie in their soft state. 
Tliey art' dioseii for the tiihle hy iheir being heav\ in pro 
portion to their size, ami hs the hanliie^s nf their -.hi lU no 
tln*ir sides, whidi, when in |K.’itt « tiMn, ^\lll imi ^ irld t<i 
moderate pressure. Barinu les and (.llu-r small slidl fi^li 
adhering to them are esteemed eert.i.n niaik'^ nf Mip**! i'>j 
goodness. Cock-lohslers are, in ;.:ener:il hetU r lli.m the 
hens in w inter ; they are (list inginsiied l>y tiie narinviu' > 
of their tails, and by tlieir ha\ ing a ^t^on;: ^pin * iipM.i tin- 
centre of each of tin* 1rans\er'.e pnx e-ses hriie.iih (! ■' i.ul 
which support tlie four middle jdatrs o\' their laiU. 'J'li.t 
fish of a lobster's daw is more temler, didieaie, and o|‘ 

digestion, than that of the leil. Jjih^ler*. aie n>it taken lu’i e 
in pots, as is nsnal where the water !■> (h .'jfi- ;tuil more -^tdl 
than it IS upon onr coast. t.)nr (islseriiu-ii me a h.i". net 
fixed to an iiani hoop, ahoul two feel in diameter, aiul sie 
ptmded hy three hiu s like a scale. 'I’he halt I'ninnuinlv 
iish gills tied to the h'*Hom and mithlle i.f the net. 'fh« v 
can take none ui the daytime, except when the water i; 
thick and o]>aqiie : tln-y are e .mtnonly eaiighl in llu' night ; 
hut even then it is not p^^^il^le to take an\ w hen the • e:i ha-; 
that Ininiiions apt»e.;!‘aiiee which is sUj)po-('d t > ]iroeeed Irmii 
llu* .\’e/77.v t/artf. In sinniner, tin* loli'-tei’'^ are f’^uid 
near the sliore, and thence to ahont six fallunn-* dejitli of 
water: in winter, they are seltlom taken in le^.s than twelve 
or fifieell lalhoiu'.. lake olher in-eels.' tlie> an* niueli 
more active and aa i t m w.inn we itlu r than in e ud. In ihe 
water they can run nimhl\ ujion 1 heir leL-s ur *-iiiall elaws, 
and, if alariiiisl, can spring lad forime.-l, (u a viir|insing. 
distance, as swift a< a hinl can tl\. The li-lu-rmen can set' 

I llu*m pa*s e.hoid thirl) f'*d, and h\ tin- sa ill ne->s oi'llu'ir 
motion, suppose* the) nia\ :o inneli lari her. A'/if/ir^aty 
remarks this cireiini-sl aiua*, and sav'^, that //tr inrurrolitf 
^lh•^tl•^s trill .spfit/:: irtl/i Ihc tntinhf of dolphins. Tlu-ir 
«*)e'. an? laiseii upon moM'uhh* ’.wee^, wliich eiiahle-, ih.eiii 
to st*i! n'addveverN wa\. AVhi’ii li'iphtened, t he) will spring 
from a <'onsiderahle di.'^tanccto their hold in tlie rocks; and 
what not le^s snrpiising than true, will tiin)w theniselses 
into tlu'ir iu)ld in that, manner through an cntran(‘(? baredy 
snlfu'ieid for tlu'ir hodie.s to pass as i.-. freipieiilly seen hy 
the people who ('luleavonr to take th(*m at ^'ilcif Pndi^c. 
in fr isly weatluT, ifan\ lnqipt*u to he tonnd near tlie shore, 
the) are qinte torpid atul henumhed. A siz*tible hih.ster 
is eominonly fn»iii min ]iound to t\V(» in weight. There was 
one taken here ihi.s snmmm* svhieh weighed ahovt^ four, 

• Wlirii thi- Irtlrr wrillfii tliP rni-tiiri’iiiii* jjcUci-.iUy \Vi*o* wiili 

, liut li iH piuVi'ii ttiul tli'ty rbhi-iiti.iily tliH'i-i- lu 

then' (iigaiiiz-itinii fvoin lliu^c aiiimaU. 
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an*! the fisbornien say they have scon some which were of 

six pounds, l»i:t these iw very run*/ 

Tlifiv is nil doubt that the b»bster ehanprs its onist 
annuiiliv : but (lie mode in wliieli this operiition is per- 
tbrme*l is not sutisbudorily known. Some suppose that the 
(iM rrtist is thrown off, and (hat the animal retires to some 
lurUinir place to avoid the voracity of his erust-clad fellows, 
till his new covc'riu^^ luajuires sudleient hardness ; others 
contend that Uie jirocess is one of absorjdion, and these ask, 
in proof of their views of tiie case, what becomes of the old 
crusts if there is a Inn^ ei dvsis or moult, for that the sea- 
coast at the moulting' period would be strewed with them? 
The ui‘)st probable conjecture is. that the crust slontrhs off 
pif'cemeal as it does in the crawfish. J-ohsters, in common 
with most oflheerustacea ns, have the power of reprodiuMion 
to a «>rerit extent. If a claw be ti>rn off, it is reiiewetl ; and 
if it be injured, the uninial will sonndiiutis throw it off by 
an efi’orf. It scjoms (hat any violent >lioclv to tin* nervous 
s> sl(‘ni will cause this act. If a lobstiu* bo thrown into 
boilin}^ water, it wdl generally tlivow off its lar^e claws on 
the iiistiint ; and the '^:iiue elVecl has h(*cn ])roduced by 
plim^iiiji; the animal, wIhmi in full life, intosj)iril. IVnnaiit 
f^oes so far as t*)iiiake them out to be very nervous subjects 
jnde('*l. ‘ I.*)bsters,’ sa}>»be, ‘ fear thuiider, and are apt to 
east their el•.l^^s (Ui a loud clap. 1 am t»)ld tlie\ will dfi the 
same ‘uriie^ a ^veat jnun ; and that when men (if w ar 
inct'l a lobsler-hoal, a jocular llnvat. is used, that if the 
m ister does not sell them ^ood lobsters ibuy will salntt> 
him: 

’’riiat the lobster was w'ell known to tbe antients appears 
from tbe <p;otation in Mr. TiaMs's letter, ami Iidiu many 
other e\ ifleiu’es. It will h<* sutlicient l.» add that, under 
tile naiiK* ol‘ f)fTritKo(_\ in ilu* si-cond ( liaph'r nf 

the f>nrili h()(dv of Jiis Afninnfs^ uivi's a mo>t 

faithful ami elahorati* aciaiunt ef llu‘ ^pt^cics wliicdv is >^till 
ail iuiiabilaiit ofllu’ Merlilerram an. 

Idle <Tawfi'*li, is t'> l»e Ihuml in fhe 

fi-i'-li w atiT'^ uf Km’Mj r ami tlu' mu’lli cd’ A^ia. Irtliri\cs 
ll••'•t in ri\ers, whiae, in litih'*' in the haiik^ and under stones, 
it li«’S in wait ll'i* the '-mall m »!liis<*mis animals, litth* I'lslie-, 
tin* lar' a* oj' in^eeU, ;ind dccnnipM-- in;.^ annual subdances, 
wbiidi lonn it> p>‘‘'y. Desinare^l says ilial it will li\o for 
ii])\\ard, cf Iweiily- jears, and lb:it it bi-emm'', larL'e in pro 
tMiriimi to it; aio*; ibat, louai'ds llie end of si>rim.':, it oasis 
oil* the piece-, which (i-nu if-, sludl, and, sonu: dass after, 
li'-e.'iiues rnvered with u cru''f as solid as the floaner oni', hut 
l:iriiri', saim l inie', by as nimdi as one-fiflli. The i‘l:i 4 .‘S, 
w Inch are exclude 1 ,ihmil two inonlh-.i aller impreLrnat ion, 
are eidli eird under tht‘ luWei* pari (d‘ the hixly nr tail, as it 
i-' pnpularls called, after iIm* iiiaimer of the lu-ndobsler. 
b'l'em thi'.M* prni e, d Ihe yiniiLT craw fishes, iiich are very 
small and >•>!!. hut w iiiidi hisn* an e\ac‘| reMMiihlama* to the 
parent, nmler w la*. e tail llie\ are nursed for se\<*ral da\s. 

d’he crawfidv i-, taken either by m'ts nr by humlle-, of 
llmnis, in wlia ii lle^h in a slate nf diM niiipi,.,lti,)n is pl:ice<l. 
It is alsn taken by n.si'rfiim tin* haml inti» tlm link* wliitdi 
it inhabits; and, at ihjilit. it e.meht 1)\ iik'iiis nf livlitc d 
torches. Plot, in hi> llishtnj i*J Sta <|Unl(‘^- 
(kirdan, who sa\s, that this sjx'eie-, i-, a sieu td'ihe puindiies^ 
of wafer; fnr in the Im'sI water tli -y aie hniled iritn tin; 
i’e«ld«*‘,l cnlnur. [‘See lh{rs'i'A( r;A.| 

ASTAU'l’K, Achlnrel nr Acditai’oth, om' of lh<? deitii's 

nf PhnMiii ia, of w h '^e .ittiihutes mul eharai ter an! uii' 

able In ”ivi! a (hdailed ;M-cniint, IVniii the scantme-s nf the 
inffirmaliou iran-mitted n-spectimr -her. The autlmr of the 
treatise Dc lh>ti Sj/ri^i^ U',nally a'^crihed In Lneian, says, 

(hat >,lie is the same as tin* (ireek Selem* (inunii); hut C'i- 
e*To (A.//. Ih-nj. iii. ‘^M) <‘onsidi-rs her as the l!>uilh X'eiius, 
the wile <d' Adt>nis. Ilen»dian (v. l.j) tells u-, that the 
AlVicans call her Urania, which, lu»wi*v< i*, is a (/Ireek 
name, and the I'huuiici.ins, Astroandie (ijueiMi of star-). 
!>> *dhers she is ihoupht to he the Here (.Imm) of the 
(Ireidvs, hnt w'e think the opiniuii of CiccMo i> most coii- 
M-'t'-nt with the few fads we know re'^pecliny her, and 
that >he was mdhin^- clr,e than tho planet Venus, wliom 
the PhoMiicians worrdiipped us Aslarte- Slie tV<*fpionlly 
meiillinuMl in the Holy Scrkntiircs in connexion with Ikial, 
as sedneiny: the l>raeliti'S from their fluty. (.Iudn(‘s ii. j:>, | 
iii. 17; I Sam. sii. <1. xii. 10.) Aslarte luul a maiinificeiit 
f<?inple at Sidnii, N\lier<‘ .die stauiis to ha^e be»*n the prinei- 
jial (livimty. Some mytholnoi,,ts sjieak of llierap«ihs in 
S\ria as the central \Kunt of her worshi)i, 1ml they have 
coulounclcd her with JDerceto, The island uf Cyprus re- 


ceived liev religious rites from Plnunicia, and this divinity 
became known there as Aphrodite. The ruse and the hdus 
were saercil to her, and, among animals, the lion, the lior.s 4 ', 
the boar, the lob.sler, and the pigeon. (See Seldcn, JJo 
Vi is !St/rii\\ p, ‘idd ; Hbek, Crrta^ Olittingcn, 18L^^; 
Miintei%y!fv7V///;;<?/ der IJmmimihcu G'nttinn zu Paphos, 
Kopenhag, 1 S‘24.) 

ASTARTK, in Zoology, a genus of bivalves or conchi 
fers, with two musctiUiv impressions and a simple manlle- 
liiu*. The hinge has two divaricated teeth in tluj right 
haml valve ; in the other, one distinct and one obsolete tooth, 
and the rudiment of a lateral tooth. Tlie ligament is 
external. 

The sjiecies consist of some of tho of Montagu, 

one of which is a (Lam.) Some of them an- 

English .shijlls. and they are generally found on the sandy 
mml of coast.s at a di'ptli whiclt ranges from near tlm 
surface to ten falhoms. 

The crag, tho given-sand, and some of (he «dd fossilifeious 
beds, affonl many species. 

AS'rRUUY, a j>arish in Cheshire, (with a ])o]ml;ilirMi in 
1 s;{ 1 of J 4,(i7;n ill w'hich is the town of Congleloii. | Sec 
C*)X*;LEroN.J 

AST r’. It, a genus of ])lanlsl)idoiiging to flu* natural cnlt r 
Cv)mj)()sita), and t'omprehoiiding a great multitmle 4»f spcci; . 
scalt(*ivd o\er all parts of 1lii‘ world, espi>ei:illy North 
America ami New' llollaml. Many of them are liamlscnn* 
hcuhaciMais plants, tithers are small-leaved shrubs, ami tli(‘ 
remainder are mere weeds. They are not ol' sulllcic i,t. 
import auco to elaim any spei-ial notici* in this work ; the 
lu'st ai-count (if them is the Gemoa it ^pccifs Asfrrrarttin, 
by Nee^ Ksenhei'k. 

ASTK'RIAS‘ (Lam.), a genus ofradiattMl animals w Mely 
*lillhsed over tlu; seas, 'rhe Linmcan genus comju i.-^ed evioy 
form of radiation winch appears in the trilax Init the genn-. 

, stfO'iits 4)f J.ainarck includes juiIv the slarlKhes properly 
so called. 7’hese are divitlod into two ‘•ectioiis, ‘ tlie -.eii • 
telhited starfishe.s,' and * the radiated starfishes.' Tlu? 
loniior have an angular body, the lohes or rays ol‘ whicli 
are short, their length md exce**ding the *lianieli'r of the 
disk ; the latter have a body rnrnished with tdongakd ravs, 
W'lio-e length far i*\(*t.‘i‘ds the diamt'ter of llie »lisk. 

Tieih^mann has given the anatomy of tlicsi; animals in ;i 
mo-1 elaliorati* ami aecuiate work, and shown tlie adaptation 
of their organisatiuii to tlu;ir locomotion and general hahits. 

Kacli rav is furnished w itli a longitudinal furrow on ’its 
low’(*r sid*\ and this furrow’ is i»ierced latiu'ally with small 
holes, through which pass the led or buitacuhi, whiidi an? 
momhramius, cylindrical, and tcrminal(*(l c*;u*h of them 
with a little disk, whicli pm-foriiis the otlice of a cupping 
glass, somewhat in tlu? same manner as Ihtj at'ctaljula nr 
Slickers of the cut ll(?-fishes. Ily elongating or shortening 
these imnu‘rons little oigan.s, and hy fixingtln?m by means 
of their terminal disks, tin* progressive' iiiolions nf lh<? slar- 
fi-h an? regulali-d. The rest of the lower surface is fur- 
nislu?tl \\ ilh small nioveahU* spine's, which aUo assist ])ro' 
gressiiui. Tin) whole surface! is also pierced hy pores, 
through which pa.ss tubes mmU smaller than (he fet't, 
serving prohahly to ahs<ah the watcM’, and to introduce* it 
into the jjcneral c'avity, for tlie purposes of fi kind of respira- 
tion. /\ l:iri;(‘ >tomach lies i-l ,se? to the mouth ; and two 
ramified e‘a*ca, each suspended to a kind of nie?senti‘ry, are 
given oil* to ( judi ray, which is also fitriiislu.'d with two ova- 
rie s, liy means of wliichthe animals are supposed to repro- 
duce' Ilu ir spcc'ies w ithoul the aid of a sc'.cond inelividiial. A 
fnu! chord, w hich surrounds the mouth, aiul sends a branch 
to each arm, is considered as the clevelejpmeiit of their 
iie'vvons system. 

A.stfoias frvsMi/a may be takim as an example of thci 
scutellaled division. It is a widely dillusod species. Of the 
radmli'd division, Astrrias i^fuciaJiSy common starfish or five- 
finger, may h*! sel(M?tcd as an illustration. This is conimoii 
in our seas, and is supposed to bo very destructive to ovsters, 
Rishop Sprat, in his histeiry of the Royal Society, where lu? 
livats of the ceimmon oyster, has the following passage ; 

‘ Thc're are great penalties, by tlm Admiralty (Joiirt, laid 
upon those that fish out of those grounds which the court 
a]ipoin1s, or that destroy the? riiltrh, or that take any oysters 
j that arc not of size, or that do nut treiad under their ii?e*t or 
j throw upon the shore, a fish wdiich they call a 
j rescmhliiig a spur-rowel; because tliat fish gets into tho 
I ovstors when they gape, and sucks them out.’ 

I ISomo of the species are subject to tho attacks of a para- 
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villi’: U'stiiccous mollusn (Stf/lifci\ Ui'txl.), \\hi<*h burrows in 
tboir into;j;unu‘iil, :m<l ibort^ rtMiiaiiis in li kind ot'fVhl. [Set? 
C(>.\r \Ti"LA, Ktikyalk, Gok(;()NO;:kpii \ in’s, Opiim' i: \.] 

ASTKKISM.,/ rof/rrtiit}/ nf .sfi(rs\ (bniu*rly ustid Ibr 
\trlliitinit, but now apprn)>rialfd to sifxnily i\n\ >mall idus- 
bT, wliicli it is pilluM- fli'sirablo 1«) di-.lnu:iii'li IVoui llu- iv.>\ 
uf tlu‘ in wbu-h it lies* i»r wbirb \>> n^l :i purl ul’ 
any jiarlicular miislolbitiDn. 

ASTKU.01DS. Tliu small idancts hiw. brtni sonn t inifs 
dosiiriritr.d by this naiiio. [Sro Juno, Vksta, Ckiii s, 

l*ALL\s.'] 

AS'lllMA. [Si'o Bronchi'tis.] 

ASTI, fbo pruvincG i»f; (uio of tlio six intondoiizo nv 
subilis i^ioiis of tliG division i)f AU'ssandria, in Piocbnoiil. It 
is bovindod on ihi? west an<l north by tlio proviiu'o oi Turin, 
on iIr* south by that of Alba, on tho soulliMaist by Alos- 
s.indria ProjuT, and on the north-east by the province of 
(’asale. It is watered by the Tanaro and its tributaries, 
'i’ho ground is hilly, and well adapted for the cultivation of 
the vine. A S(»rt ’ol' sparUlinjjf fine-liavourod white ^^itle, 
soTuowhal resemhliii.n cluiminij;ne, is inadis litjre, and known 
by the name of r///o the soil is also fertile in corn 

a lid iVuit-lrees, especially imdlu-rrics, whoso leaves .ser\e to 
feed the silk-worms. The province of Asti contains, hi^siiles 
tlu? eapilal, several small towns -such as Villauova, S. Da- 
iniaiio, aiul Moniechiaro, and eighty-seven communes, with 
1 18,000 inhabitants. 

ASTI, the town of. lies on the left or northern bank of 
the Tanaro, on the high road from Turin to Alessandria, 
and nearly half way between these cities, in 4 P a 7' N. lat., 
and 80" 12' E. long. Asia was a town of the ant lent 
l-igurians : it was taken and devastated by the (buiN, 
under Bellove^us, about h. u. 400 : it afti rwards iinuk; 
alliance with Rome, ami submitted to llaniiibal lai his 
invasion of Italy. In the subsequent war of Rmne against 
the Ligurians, Asia submitted to the Romans, but rdain'-tl 
its m\inieit)al riglits. The Koinans soon :ifti*r Ibuiidi'd ni 
its neighbourhood the colony of Pollontia, not I'ar iVoiu the 
contluenciiof the Stura and thoTanaro. Asia haviiiL'^ b(M*u 
again taken and dt'stroyed. in a new' irruption of the (lauh, 
was rehnilt. by Ponipc^y theGn'al, on his return from Spam, 
n.c. 00, and assumed ibo name of Asia l^)mpei:l. Vi's[):i- 
sian at. a later date sent many families from Rom** to A-ta. 
Asta was devastated by the Goths, nndi’r Alarm, and re- 
stored by N arses : and taken again by Albom, who put to 
death nianv of the inhabitants. It was ereeterl into a Jiicliy 
by the Lo'ngobaivls. It atU-rwarcls sebmitlcd to l.:iiarli-- 
inagne, and under his imlobmt successors gnviTued itself, 
with its consuls, as a repuhla*, like most Italian cities, 
under the influence of its bishops. In 1000, the people of 
Asti, after many quarrels with those of Pollentia, about the 
limits of their respi‘Otivc territories, being reinforced by the 
citizens of Pavia, took Pollentia, killed many of its inhabit- 
ants, completely destroyed the town, leaving not a luai-e 
standing, and threw the materials into the Tanaro. VViu n 
the Kmperor Frederie I. of lloheii^tautfen came to Italy, 
the Marejuis of Mouferrat, who w ished to e.xtond hi.s juri.', 
diction over Asti, hut Imind opp-’^itien from the eiii::en>, 
cmnplained of them tf) the emperor, who place (I the town 
under the bun of the empire ; and having taken it, set it on 


fire, when many pouph^ perished by the sw'ord or io ihd 
flames, A.n. llai. A^ti, al’ierwiirds joined llur 1. rd 
h'ague : at this time se\ oral of its families migrated U) liu? 
new town of Ale^.•^aIldria, and the Bishop of Asti rejiaiivtl lo 
(Constance, where thtj peace between ilw emperor and tli«: 
Italian towns was signed. After this, Asti attained a con- 
sifUM'ahlti degree of lu'o^perit y, its citi/en-^ sinroiniflcd it 
with walls, anti (after the then fasliion in North ) had 

their poilesla, or chief magisliMle, ehosen tail of aiH»ther town, 
Mild their council i»f trust composed of nol)les and plebeians. 
I'liey had Ircfpient wars with the Manjuis'esof jM*,: •erral, as 
well a.s with llic* jNlanpiisses ol iSalu//u; the latter ii* w hum 
liiadi! pca<*{\ by recciviUL- from ihf eiiy ihc ill^c'-^itu^• of 
certain lamL, tor which lhi*v ackiiowlctljed thciu-.dve.-^ its 
Na-'-^als. Tiie people of Asti had onci‘ ni.niuiai 1 in s of 
cloth : but tlitdr wasaltli wjis tdiielly tlorived fioui b.inkuig 
or money-lending, for wliicli bu'-iness they hail t oimiing- 
luai-^e.^ in Fr.incc, Flamlers. and other count ric^ . In IJIS 
they built the tt>wji of \dllaiio\a d’.Asti, w liiiii v. as to 
them a. sort of t.'olony. Al.*out tins lime the f.iclions id’ I lie 
(luelphs and Ginbelines broke tail in Asti, and distiactial 
the ciiizem- il>r many \ears after; sniiudimes om; facli.iu 
luvvailing, and sometimes tin* other, aiicl each liy turns 
dii\ing its ant.ignnivt out ol’ the eit\. Tired of these ci\il 
struggles, the [K-ople A -ti chose li-r 1 heir captain one of 
tin; princes ot the In)!!-:!* of S.imiv . w he ola.iiiu d llu' iinesti- 
lureof it from ihi* Ihuperor Ilcurv in l.li.';: but si»on 

after ibe people ri'\ ollul, an J gaw; IbeiiiselM s Up to Rt)lK'it, 
King of Ndiple-’. Asti al'U'rw a ids ft 1 ini t tb** hands of tho 
X'iscoiiti of Milan ; ami Duke (ban G.ibM/./o, in I ,;rv7, j.»avo 
A-li as a ib'w i v to his daughter X’al'Milii.a, on hermaniage 
willi J^uuis, broiber of t li irles \ ! . tit fbaiici'. h reni.iini‘il m 
the j»oss(‘<viiin nf the I' . (.‘ii'di tdl I '2;), w b.cn jt w a , gi\ fii up to 
t!ie bbn[M Tor baric s b\ trie ]>« ace ol’ mlir;’!. < 'liarb s 
gave A^li to bi.s rclal ion Ibaliix oj F Mill'd, w lio niurrii d 
(-'liailcs III., Jiukt! ol Su\ii\ : ‘unf wlmdi if ba- remain; <1 
attached lo the (buuiiiions ol' ihai f. 

Asti is a large city, but ml p > t|»leil iii ) !op'a‘ti"i 3 to n i 
sizt*. In the tpi. liter w liere t!ie ^abno'^ fif ibr iji.!.)l:t\ are, 
the strci'ls an* rather w idt*, but lit:'!.* !Ve«|Uep.{etl. 'J’lie nm I 
remarkable palaces are tlio-e of 'I’l Rnvi‘ro. Brola'/iu, 
Massi'tti, ami Allien, in the be t, ot’ wlmli \ ittorio .All’ieri 
was horn iji 17 19. The rest tif l!u' town is Ii.uIIn tuiil!. ami 
ihtMV IS not mut h apiiearancc uf trade or jiitlu-^h\. i )1 i!ie 
churches, the nm^t reimirkable are the cathedra! S. St'.- -mlo, 
W!ii ‘!i is (leilitMtcil lo the lir.^t hi-'liop td’ A‘'li, and la ( 'oieo- 
1 itii. Asti is a bisht'jfs .‘'ft*, .iml tb«' I'e-idonec oftlu' iiil»ii- 
dente of the pro\ inct‘. It liasiiidit pari-li Guinht'S, a court 
of Justice, and a ruuil ct4U‘_;e, with ch dis of pinlnsojibx, 
tlu'olngy, aiul surgt r\. Its pi'.|i’.ilat''in ill statod 

in the SfUihiit.nt (/tilt thl'h’ at JvbtMtd inhabitants. 

ASTidO, J'llGMAS, the author ol a Axi.rk on lie.' 
fbvg/// iUi I /V-o'j/vsv df Jlriturj-, and <*f various (•tlu-r 
antiquarian ]Miblications. He wa.s the son of Daniel .V'^lb*, 
wht) was kci'per tif Nt'cdwurd Ft)rest, ami w ho^e mu-i-s- 
loix wen* iM'oprie’au-s of the manor of |•^nlbl in St'-.tl. rd- 
sliirc. Th'iiuas :q'ia ars to lia\c been born at V«i\all. in tb i1 
f.urutv, in 17.11. At the u^ual .igc l.i*wa-^ o iii lo tin- ollici; 
of an attorney in his nati\i* Io\\m, but bi.s la'*t»- iiiclUimg 
l.im inor..' to the study <<f gMieril anfif 4 inties lii'in I * bi> 
pi. d’e-^'.i'in, be t imi* 'ip !■> Loiub'll : W lit ri*. abmil flm 
Near 17.1 1, be I me kia'UU 1.* .Mr. Cb'ei'.vdle, llu-n I'li*'.! 
L«nd tjf il-.’ 'ri.'i'.ury and (..'b;im-i llor of ih. INt l!!-- 
qmr. and wa•^ employed by liim m Ibe .nrauemmut 
of ]M]i(‘ri, 'and utlicr lnisiiie.-.s which n;. .uned a ku iw 
bd"o tif anli.'iil bat'd wi.lue'. S-.ou alhr tbe^. .Mr. 
Asilt' marric'l the oidv «l. lighter el tl:e Kewi'eiid Fbdip 
M« I'ar.t, the autlioi* of the ///>•'../// • /' /', and b\ 1b:-» 

connc\inn be eV'‘ntuall\ innerded t be pn^pert y of In-, f.itia r- 
lu I e.v, wbiili wa» consulcraiile. In l7ovi Im* wm • .ip- 
pointe.l b\ Mr. Greiiviilc to the <4iicc of refeiver-gcner;il of 
^ivpeiice in the ]•ouml on tlu' ci\il list. In 1770, on ilu; 
diatbof Mr. Mnraiit, wlin had till then siipcrinteiidi d the 
printing of the Anticiil Reconls of Ihirliaiiient begun five 
\e*ar‘> b.*f .rc, .X'^tbi was appnmled by the lloii‘<e of Lords In 
talc- bis phu‘t‘, jiiul he pre.sided o\er the pniilicatiun tdl its 
e.'tiq'b tiou in ITTo. 1 !•» was then imele t'hief cleik in tb** 
Record (Jilice in tic* T«)Wer; and some ye.n after lu* si;,-- 
cc. dc'l b. the t»laci- id' Kciqii-r. H.‘ w as, beside^., .i l\Ii ov 
m\ d.c RoNal and .\nt- pianan So-ca ties, and, till Id. de.'ih, 
one <m’ I :ie Trustee 1 of the iJrui ii .Mu'-ciiiu. IL- d .1 it ids 
h.ai.-A* at llalbT^e i Ui' *, near ( laphaiii. liU ll <* M e| De- 
cember, I sOd. Mr. A die i.- the author of a namUr of 
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anicliM ill \hv .hr/uro/nfiriu, ami also of several so]iara(e 
pnl)licaiit>ns, a oi wliicli may bo i'ouml in Watt’s lHhUn- 
thara Hritannira, and in Chalmers’s Bio^raphirul Dic- 
iiotiarf/, from the last of which authurilies w^o haNc taken 
the fads in this notice. I'he w^ork by whicdi he is best 
known is his Origin and Progress of IVritin^t first piib- 
lislied in (|iiarto in 1784. and again in 1803, in the same 
i'orin. The latter ©diti<ni appears to be an exact copy of 
the former, except that it contains an engraved portrait of 
the author, and an appendix ‘ On the lladical Letters of 
the Pelasgians, and their Derivatives/ a tract id* a few 
pages, which had l)t‘en first printed in part in the seviMith 
volume of the Archreolo^ia in 1785. Watt mentions what 
In* calls ‘ an improved edition’ of the work on Writing, 
pnhli'.hed in Ito. in 17y.|, wdiich we have not seen. He 
afterwards calls tho edition of lwf)3 the second edition. Be- 
sides the works enumerated by Chiihners and Watt, then* is 
ft reprint, in J m>1s. dto., publisheil in 1807 and following 
^ears, of CJn)se’s ANfiiitttn'itni lirprrtory (fir.st published 
in J 775), on the title-page of wdiich the name of Aslle is 
gi\en as one of the compilers along with that of (irose. 
Mr. Aslle's library, wiiicli was very curious, was purdiased 
by the Hoyal Institution for a thousand pounds. 

ASTOLBIIUS suceecdod his brother Rati his as king 
of the Longobards .\.n. 750, Ralchis having vohintanly 
alidicated, and re.tired into the monastery of Monte Casino. 
Astolphu.s, w’ho was bold and amhitinus, aimed alilri\ing 
away the Greeks from Italy ; he took Ravenna, expelled 
the Exarch, and compicrod tho Pentapolis, whicli com- 
prised part of the i>resont March of Ancona. Tn 7;VJ he 
turned his arms against tho duchy of Rome, which still 
.acknowledged the atitliorily of the eastern empire, tempered 
however by the inlluence of the popes. Stephen II. si*iil 
amhassadors to Aslolpluis with splendid gifts, and obtained 
a truce for forty years. Four months after, hjwi’\(*r, Aslol- 
jduK broke the truce, and required the Romans to swear 
allegiance to him, and pay a capitation tax ; threatening 
thtitni with lire and sword in ea.se of iion-coinpliance. Pope 
Stephen, despairing of assistance from the indolent Byzan- 
tine court, had recourse to Pej>in, king of the Franks, and 
ho himself repaired to Paris, where he crowned Pepin, and 
hc.stowed on his two sons Carlomann and Charles (after- 
wards Charlemagne) the title of Patrieian.s of Rome, a.d. 
753. IVpiii now invited Aslolphus to restore the Exarchate 
to the empire, and to let Ronn* en joy peace, but his request 
failing of ctlect, he assembled his barons, inarched an army 
into Italy, defeated Aslolphus, and hesiegod him in the 
city of Pavia. A treaty was concluded through the pope's 
mediation, by which Aslolphus agreed to the above condi- 
tions. Pepin then returned into France. This was the 
first interference of the French in the affairs of Italy. 

Aslolphus did not keep his word, but in 755 marched 
against Rome, and laid siege to it. The pope wrote to Pepin, 
who crossed the Alps a second time, and again besieged As- 
tol])hus in Pavia. Aslolphus now sued for peaci* ; he paid a 
large sum to Pepin kir tho expenses of the w ar, and gave up 
till! Exarchate, including Cornacchio, ns well as the Penta- 
polis, which were not restored by Pepin to tho empire, hut 
he.Ntowed by him on the see of St. Peter. Pepin sent tho 
abbot of St. Denis, who received the keys of the various 
tow ns from Astolphus’s commis.sioners, and deposited them 
on the altar of St. Peter at Rome. This was the origin of 
the tiiraporal power of tho popes, as independent sovereigns. 
A flitforcnec of opinion exists w ith regard to the terms of 
donation, tho act of which, if it ever existed in writing, 
has been lost. The territory thus given up, how'ever, in- 
cludetl the country of Ravenna and the province since called 
Romagna. The duchy of Rome was not included in it. 
Aslolphus died in 756, owing to a fall from his horse. 
Having no son, lie was succeeded by Dcsidcrius, one of the 
Longoliard dukes. Aslolphus, during his quarrels w ith the 
pope, founded several monasteries, in one of which his 
daughters took the veil. Atinali d ItiiUa ; Mo- 

sheiin’s Ecrlesiaftfic.al History.) 

ASTON. [See BiuMiNr.HAM.] 

ASTORGA, theASTU'RlCA AUGUSTA of the Ro- 
mans, tmee the capital of tho Asturcs, and now an episcopal 
tow n ill thii kingdom of Leon. Pliny (iii. 3) calls it a mag- 
nilieent city. It is situated near the Tuerto, in a ])lain, 
bounded on the N. and N.W. by tho mountains of Asturias ; 
it is about twon*y-six miles \V. by S. of Leon, and lies in 
4 * 2 '" * 27 ' N. lat., 10' \V. long. Its voga, or plain, is very 
extensive and fertile, and produces excellent wheal, r}e. 


barley, flax, and pasture. The towm, which is surrounded 
by a wall now in ruins, contains 3^72 inhabitants, including 
the siil>iirh.s, four parislies, and tw'o convents. The idiuptei* 
consists of the bishop, twelve dignitaries, and twenty-two 
canons, all resident. The ilioeeso contains 913 parishes. 
The cathedral is Gothic, and deserves to he visited on account 
of its altar mayor, or high altar, which is one of the best 
wmrks of the famous Caspar Becerra. Thi?^ altar was built 
in 1569, and cost .30,000 ducats (about 3:>00/.). There is 
also at Astorga a castle belonging to the iiiaixjuis of that 
name, which is in a state of dilapidation. 

It was at Astorga tliat Napoleon as.sembled his army, 
consisting of Su,ooo men, with 200 pieces of cannon, when 
ill pursuit of General Moore, on the 1st of January, 1800 . 
In September of the same year it w'as occupied by the 
Spanish general, Sanlocildes. Tho old ramparts were 
.strengthened by fresh works, and the place garrisoned with 
2000 men. On the 22d of March, 1810, it w^an invested hy 
General Jinioi. Santoeildes, with provi.sions .searcely sulli- 
cient for tw'enty days, without ammunition, or a force to 
protect tho place and ili\evt the enemy outside of the walG, 
deliuuled it against the vigorous attacks of the French I'm* 
nearly a month. On the 20th of April, the French being 
already luastt^rs oftlie suburbs of Piierta-de- Hierro. R«tebia., 
an<l San Andres, the Spanish general offered to capitulate. 
.Juiiol refused the terms proposed, and the place was carried 
l.y assault on tho evening of the 'il.st. In I8l2, Santoeildes, 
with the Galician army, succeeded in reducing the place 
again, and made prisoners of the garristm, amounting to I2t»0 
men. • 

(Sc<* Minano: Vio^c de t»un. xi. carta 0, 

No. 02 — ‘JO; Napiers History of the Peninsutar Jf'ai\ 
vol. iii. book x. cdi. vii. ; Afimiis of the Peninsuiar Cum- 

ASTRABAD, or ASTERABAD, a province of small 
extent in the N.E. part of Persia. It is hoiindt*d on llio 
nortli hy the Caspian Sea and the Desart, on the south by 
the Elhiirz inountiiins, «>u the west hy Mazanderan, ami on 
llie east hy the river Gourgaii, wliich is by some w liters 
called Jorjan. 

Exeept'iu the immediate neighbourhood of its rivers, t!io 
eouiitry is of a mountainous eharactt*r.. The level lands me 
pleasant, and extremely fruitful, producing, among other 
things, grapes of an uncommon size. In other parts the 
soil is sandy and sterile. 

The province is nearly surrounded hy rivers, which abound 
w ith fish, principally sturgeon and salmon. The chief tow n, 
also calhid Astrabad, is ten iniles from the shores of the 
Caspian, and stands in 36^ 50' N. lat., and 54“ 35' K. long. 
The site of Astrabad has been placed so far from the sea, 
though the shores of the Caspian offered such great advan- 
tages, both in a commercial and military point of view. Thu 
town is believed to ow'e its origin to Yezzid ibn Mchloob, an 
Arab general, and to have been built towards tho end of the 
first century of the Moharxmiedan icra. Tho circumferoiicu 
of tho place is about three miles and a half; the whole 
of this extent is surrounded by a high and thick wall, 
w'hich is now in a ruinous condition. The streets are for the 
most pari paved, and their cleanliness is promoted by a 
drain which runs through the centre of them. The towm 
does not contain any public builditigs which are worthy of 
remark. 

A lake, which extends from a point three miles north- 
east of Astrabad towards tho Caspian, has usually been 
considered as a gulf of that sea, and is so laid down in 
some maps. Lieutenant Conolly, whose travels in that 
(|uarti;r have recently been published, says that the waters 
of this lake do not approach nearer to the Caspi^ than 
three iniles, and have no communication with it. J& adds, 
that ‘ the water being conftned, stagnates in summer, and 
the inhabitants of Astrabad suffer from the miilaHa that is 
caused hy it.’ 

Astralead is a frontier town, and chielly inhabited by 
Kujurs, from which tribo the present shall of Persia has his 
origin ; it is governed by a prince of the blood royal. Tho 
country on the northern bank of the Gourgan, ten miles 
I’rom Astrabad, is inhabited by Turcomans, who aro only in 
name tributary to tlic Persian government, and carry on 
against their more settled neighbours a constant petty 
predatory w'arfai-o, seizing Persian subjects whenever they 
ujin find opportunity, and soiling them into slavery. (Soo 
Fraser’s Historical ond Descriptive Account of Persia 
1 tenant Conully’s (^vcrhind Journey to the North of India,) 
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ASTR/EA ('zoolojyy)* a pcnus nf fixotl polypifrrs, some- 
times incrualin}; marine bodies, souK'tiin4*.s eolloctod in an 
licniispherieal or f^lobiiliir mass wliicli is soim?! imes, but 
rarely, lobiited. The upper surfaci; is oovenHl with orbieular 
or subanj^ular starry disks, wliieli artj lamellar and sessih*. 
Each flisk is the seat of a polyja*, with a sin{j;:U; row of 
numerous arms, in tin; ceiitn*’ of whieh is the mouth, 
luaiuarek dividijs these roials into two sections: the llrst, 
consisting of species wIiom* starry disks are separated from 
each other, leavin^r interstices between them; aiid th<‘ 
second, of species whose? starry disks an* eonti^^uous. Of 
the Jirst section, Asirtvit rotu/uS{fy an iuliabitani of tlieWest 



[Asli.i-.i vetulffin.l 


Indian seas, is an example: of tlu? second, Asirtra favosa^ 
coiumun in the seas of the East. Indies, alfurds a ‘rood illiis- 
I ration. The species are numon)Us. 



[Astriea favosa.] 

ASTRAGAL, a moulding used in architecture, and 
applied principally to the upper ends of the shaflx of columns 
and to their bases. It is also used in the enlahlatun's oi the 
Ibnnnn Goric, the Ionic, Corinthian, and (’ompo.site orders. 
The term is derived iroin the Grec?k ntrr^uiyttXnr^ which si”* 
nilics tin? hone on which the tibia rests, and soinetime.s 
a vertebra. The form of this moulding; is semicircular, 
j)iMjectinjr from a vertical diameter. The surface is usually 
worked plain, although there are Roman examples of 
its being carved to represent leaves, as in the arch of the 
goldsmiths at Romo, or reeds hound tog4?thcr, as in the 
pedestal of Trajan's column. The astragal cut into beads 
is common to Creek and Roman arcbitccture. 

The apparent use of the astragal is, to hind tlu^ parts 
of columns and entablatures together, for which purp4»se 
it is employed both at the top of the shaft where the capital 
commences, and at the bottom where the base tenuinates. 
Many of the parts also of the entablature arc hound together 
with the asU'agul moulding. 

In Egyptian architecture, bands curved after the manner 
of astragals seem to bind the reeds of which the shai't of the 
column often appears to bo formed. In the moniunent of 
LysieraUtt ut Atlicms, supposed to i)e one of the iildesl ex- 
amples «u the (\)riulhian order, it has l;ren c'uuji’ctuitd 
that the hollow between the top of the slviift a!ul tlie lower 
pari of the capital of the column tbriuojly n colvrd a metal 
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I St.ilor I. Ill till- C'.Mlip'i V.i 'i-Iim. sit llonp* ; A. .o ti iKi'.l iii tin- li.int- ol lhi* 
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ol' '!'l .1 i-ii:'.s « oIuiliU .II Koine; list I -i;' il riil ililo 

ring of the form of an aslrtigal, by wbii h moans, if the 
conjofture be well foumlod, tho parts, fmm the tif 

cidouv, would appear to be tUslinrilij hnund 

The mo>t remarkable e\am])le of the use td* the astragal in 
Grecian arohitod un* is iu the base employ'd ;n the louie 
temple of Minerva Polias at Prione ; \\hu*h has boon imi- 
talotl by Mr. (.‘ockeroll in tlu* porlicti in the front of llano\cr 
Chapel, Ucgenl-street. In the tem]ile of Jupilm* t )i\ ni])itis, 
at Athens, the astragal at the top of llu* ( oluinu ap|iear.s to 
have a channel cut uiulerneath it. tSee Stuart, \ol. iii.) 
Tlii.s, howe\er, is very unusual. 

For the apjilication td’tlu* astragal in architecture, .see 
II AsK, ( '.VIMT \ 1 ., E.NTAni.ATrKK, aiid Fij.lk i*. 

AS I'K A'G A LUS, an exltaisiNc g-tmus of b'ginjnnous 
plants, the iimst remark. ihlo species of which is tint 

rf‘rf/s, from which the siiltstaiuo calb d g:um trag.i- 
canth is tilitaiuetl. This is a small hu-Nh, with \tin\Kitecl 
grii} le:ives, terminate I hy a spiny nndriiu and liall co\er - 
ine chislers of axillary pale \cllo\v llowers: it is fi und isi 
many parts of the Ltwaiit. Alllinugh the principal pail .if 
tlu* tragaeanlh of commerce is said to he furni'ihcfl li\ this 
sp(‘cics, it is certain that it is abo pronired fmm s(*\eral 
others, such as J. c/v 7/. /M', whicli is lint Potorioii of 
Diuscorides, and >L wlii<h still hears in the 

IV'loponnesu.s the cl:ls^i(!al name of T'.agakanlha. 

A few kinds of astragalus are culti\ated m garden.^ ; but 
they are for the most part mere botanical curiosities : the 
most complete account of them will be found in the second 
volume of l)e- Candolle's Pmdrurnus, 

ASTRAKHAN, formerly called Astorokan, a kl;an- 
iiate or kingdiiui in llie western part of tin* Asiatic pos.ses- 
sions of the Russian iTown, extends nortliward from tin- 
hanks of tin? Terek to the sources of the Ufa in the Veka 
tcrinbiirg chain of the Ural, range, and eastward from I la* 
mountains of the Volga !•) the .M)iitli-we.stern limits of Si- 
beria. It lies thcrefoni In-tweeii 4:i“ and 61’ N. la!., 
and iC and (iOMC long. It was one of the nunn rou.s 
sovereigiiti4*s which GcJiigis-Khan and his sinaa's.sors incur- 
jioraterl with the gigantic^ empire nf the Moguls, erected by 
lliem ill the fir>t half of the ibirtcenlh century, but was 
wrested from it by Ibitu, hi-' grandson, tin* great cbief of 
the ‘Golden Ilonle,’ and uni.ed with the independent 
mon\ir»‘hv of Kapshak, w'hi< h had (he Jaik or Ural ami 
I)Mi(‘pt‘r for its houinlarie.s, and fell to pieces in the mnldlo 
of the fifteenth century. For the .loxl hundred years, the 
len itory of Asirakliau, ii»llowing the example of the Crimea, 
Kasan, and Nogay-Tartary, maintained its(*lf as a separate 
stale under khans of its own: and the owners of a soil 
* where none but swords and lances had grown, now* prt>s 
pered b) the arts of peace.’ Put Astrakluiii commands the 
western shore-ii of the Caspian, and tho mouths .^f the great 
Volga — two natural advantages of them.'^c'hes sutticient to 
awaken the cupidity of a formidable and encroaching neigh- 
bour. In l the kbannale of Kasan bad been added by 
I\an, tlu? great T/ar of Muscovy, to bis extmisjvo conf|Ui‘sls ; 
and two \oiirs alterwanU, an in.sull to the cnvi>y uf I\an 
tlw Sceond, bi.s succesi-or, from tlu* khan of A?4n»kli.in, 
all Tiled a pr.-l‘ \t lor tlie sutjjugalion ol the piim ipa- 
lit\ itself. A Uu‘’*-iau army was sent against the town , 
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tlio klian and liis subjects took to and Ivan's 

forces entered if, as Napoleon's cntcfc'd Mosoibw two 
hundred and sixty years aflerwanls, ^roeteil by naked 
walls and tenantlcss buildings- Ivan i-cpcoplcd tho town, 
and prevailed upon flve hundred nobles and ten thousand 
Astrakliancse to swear fealty to him ; tho oath containing 
a recognition of his subjects* title to the same privilege as 
tho natives, of using the whole line of tishory dow*n the 
A'i»lga from Kusan to the Caspian sea. Ivan W'as indeed 
ever intent upon opening new sources of trade and affluence 
for his subjeets, as well as'cf political dominion for his suc- 
cessors. The conquest of this country was considered of so 
s]>lendid a nature by the grand duke himself* that, when 
signing X’uhlic documents, he afterwards attached its date, 
in conjunction with that of tho coiU|uest of Kasan, to his 
autograph. Tho khanuate w’as comprehended in the same 
go\ernmenl witli the Caucasian territories, until the )ear 
JSOl, at which time part of it (the province of Caucasia or 
Cieorgiewsk) was aniHJxed to tho government of the Cauca- 
sus, and the remainder divided into three distinct govern- 
ments; those of Astrakhan, Saratoff, and Orenburg. The 
latter have a surface excec«ling that of the French or 
Austrian dominions, whilst their population scarcely cx- 
(‘eeds a fifteenth part of the population of either of 
those moiiurchies ; for the three governnionts, though ex- 
tending over a spaet‘ ef upwai<.U el thiee hundred thousand 
square mih;s, iwa^ording to Woydemeyor, Hassel, and others, 
do not contain more than 2,000,000 inhabitants. As each 
of the present subdivisions of this khannate will form the 
subject of a separate description, wc have here said as much 
as is ro(|uisite by \v.i\ of introduction to Ihein. 

Astrakhan, the least and s*»u!herniii<»**t of (he three go- 
vernments, extentls in a nortlierly direction from the banks of 
the lower Kunia and Manysh to the IV{)n!iers of the govern- 
ment of Orenburg, and eastward IVoin the borders of that of 
SaratolV to the line of tlie Ural, next to the steppes *)f the 
Kirghinli-Cossacks ; it is enmprised between the -lath and 
oJd dt!grees of N. hit., and the i Itii and .VJ<1 degn es of east 
longitude, and contains an area (“itimateil at eighty-foiir 
tliousand square miles, the sontli ami sontli eastern jiarts of 
w liich are Imunded by tlu? ('aspiaii, Tho hind is, with little ex- 
i‘e[»tion, an enonnous plain, lying helow the li‘vel of the(»cean 
and Hhick Sea. It is divided into twM jiarls, or stopuos, by 
the munareh of Europtian rivers, the Wilga Ca name deriveil 
from tlie Saniiatian, signifying * the Circar), which winds 
through Astrakhan fnon north-west to south-east, for at 
least two hundred iniloh; the high and precipitous character 
of its right bank in some parts contraMing singularly wuth 
the low land which spreads nut upon its lelt. The soil 
is suturate<l in almost every ilireelion v\ilh salt; the very 
atnmsphere, the rain, and dew, are cliarged with it: and 
hriny lakes are of freijnent occurrence. This imimmse 
\)hiin lies so low on the ‘ KalniulzUaiaii,' or eastern side 
of the river, that the waters of the Caspian are driven 
over it for many miles, when the vviml Inis blown for any 
length of lime from the stmlh east ; even vessels are at 
times borne by the ovevllow some miles inland, and stranded 
in tht* midst of the steppe, where the rmly ahemative is 
to break them up. * Here,'* ^ays F^tocki, ‘ wlnn-e the 
I'VO has no olijord to dwell upon but I lie a/ure sky, tlie 
steppe and lakes eiierusted wilh salt, I was a>»toiiishrd to 
mei't with a large ship lying on her he.nn ends in the 
iieart of the steppe, bt*t\vctMi jhitkaly and Tahu-ai. I 
liMi-nt that, a year hclhre, a south ea-.lcr, v.hi<-h had pre- 
vaih'd Idr s(‘Vt*ral vvcek'i. Inid iiuiinlaled tlu' rnuiOry, and 
f;nrd several vessels a distance of seventy ver->ls (forty six 
miles) from the ^hore. All hut the ship in (|ueslioa had 
been taken to pieces and removed. This traveller eeii- 
fiiins what Pallas and CiueUn had observed hi lbre him on 
tlte optical de ' plion Yvhii li the A>trakhaii steppes present : 
tile range of sight is (‘xteiided, and every object is increasc'd 
in apparent magnitude. In his own case he mistook human 
beings for obelisks, and low beath-busbes for * Karatslius' 

• •f ten fet'd height; the laden camel bceaine, to appear- 
ance, a moving mountain, ^Vhcn on the Caspian, ano- 
Iht r itpiical docepliuTi acc»>mpanied the rising of the sun ' 
the and vesstds upon it seemed elevated high in 

the .lir. the horses in the steppe to(>k fright at the 

v\hirl\vmd of trees whhh apparently drove across the 
waste: vel ilicy were hut laishes, vvliich tin*, blast had 
torn up by tlu' loui-, :\x\i\ si’ultcivd over it. At YeiiotayeWijk, 
where tlie V ulga wimU belween five iwlands, this jiortion of 
the steppe asbuiue^ u bluish or bluish-green tint, which 


it acquires from tho ahiindance of an oxtromely aro- 
matic species of wormwood. Neither wood nor forest am 
found throughout the wholo province, nor a tree on any spot, 
except a few groups of oaks* poplars, birches, ehns, and 
wild mulberry-trccs, along the banka of some of tho rivers. 
When, however, the snows dissolv e, the dry and arid 8tep]>eh 
put on, in many parts, a gay and verdant appearance ; a carpet 
of liowers is spread over them, and they afford a rich and 
refreshing pasture for tlie cuttle, whilst tho low land, which 
is irrigated by tho adjacent streams, produces .excellent 
grass — a valuable resource for pasture in summer, and, 
when cut and driod, for winter stock. Though ill- adapted* 
to tho purposes of agriculture, the Astrakhan steppes 
abound, in the summer season, with choice herbs, aspara- 
gus, capers, horse-radish, leeks, and liquorice ; tho latter, 
vvhicli thrives luxuriantly along the banks of tho Volga, 
attains a height of nearly four feet, and the root is equal 
in size to a stout man’s arm ; Ihi.s root is carried down to 
Astrakhan, where the juice is expressc'd, and sohl in con- 
siderable qviantities. Tlie sulsola also is of exuberant 
growth, and affords a supply of exccdlcnt soda. Hero and 
tluu’e liilN of sand and gypsum occur, some few of them 
extensive ranges, particularly the Tshipshatshi group, east 
of the Volga, which is a favourite, resort for the native 
dealers; it may be observed too of the sand-hills, that tii:* 
prevalence of easterly winds is constantly impelling them 
farther to the west. Rocks, either of lime- stone or sand- 
stone, rarely occur; but the province is lull of extensisc 
moors, the soil of wdiich consists of a deep spongy saline 
loam, which bears no M‘gelation whatever on its .surface: its 
edges only are skirled with saline plants. A couiilry whirh 
h<ith Gc(»i*gi and Pallas cv)nceive to have formed part ol'l/ie 
bed of the t’aspian in ages, cannot fail to h(j ricii in t»iie 
niiiieral production ut least: - the salt, which bolli the t'us- 
})ian shore and the .soil, lakes, and moors of Astrakhan iiiford 
ill exhaiistlcss (|uantili(.‘S and »)f siq^erior <jimlily, is [lerliap*, 
the most valuable <-oniniodity which this province posse.sse^. 
The bottom of many td‘ its hikea, such us tho Ktsen, JJagd, 
and especially the Sakrvsky, which )ields upwards of a 
million of pounds weight annually, i.s one mass of crystalli/ed 
salt; the Tshipsliat.slii is a pertect mountain of salt, and the 
summit of Hog<lo-oola (about l)S'^ N. hit. 10^^ dO' E. long.) is 
crowned by a hill composed entirely of this valuable mi- 
neral. Tins soil is rich likewise in saltpetre, and tlm vvork.s 
established five and tw'cnty miles north of the ea[utal have 
alone, and for many y(*ars pa.st, produ<*ed a lluuisand tons 
and more in the tw'elve months. There are but few dis- 
tricts in Astrakhan which have any claim to he culled 
fertile, and even these owti their fertility to artificial means. 
They arc ^ituated ehietly in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Volga, Akhtuhu. and Ural, and consist of plots of 
arable and garden ground, tlui proihu-e of which is con- 
siderable, owing to a judicious system of irrigulii»ii. The.se 
arc the only spots in the province where fruil, vege- 
tables, grain, or vines,*' are cullivated. Of all its vegc- 
tahle productions, there is none mon? remarkable tluiii 
the greui water-lily, the 7 tifinp/ura iirfmnha of Liii- 
nu-us, which, wi! iirtj told, is nut found in any other 
l»art of the Russian emt>ire, except at u place about five 
miles from the city of Astrakhan. . Erdmann, who visited 
the .spot in lyil, reports, that ds leaves are two feet in 
diameter, and lloat upon the surface of the water ; the .stalk 
which hears them rises ]»erpemliciilurly between six and 
eiglit I’eet from the bed of the water, and forms so com ■ 
])U‘te a carpet, (bat its surface is scarcely discernilde : 
from bet \\ cell these leaves issue stout ruiiiuT.s, which ter- 
minate in n splendid rose colourcel (lower e>f ehdicioiis 
iVagrance. The plant is htdd in elecp veneration by tbi? 
Hindoos and natives of Tibet, from a belief (bat their 
divinities re-a])pcar after death in the shape of tbest* richly- 
scent(id liowers. The nuts, or <*apsules, of the plant are also 
in great request among them ; and the liowers are distilled 
at Astrakhan into a water, which has the taste of amber, 
and. used as a cosmetic, gives softness to tho skin. The 
mulberry and toliacco plant have been cultivated of late 
vears with partial .success; some cotton is grown on the. 
line of the Volga, and madder has been introduced on its 

• iiiiliTiI, ropDrl-s (in liia and (•/ ^sin) tli.it 

fiiiiT do not fMSi. I'Ni-Mi in ll.ily or Uii* llan.-iiii-*., Uisiii jiI A'* 0 ;ikli »ii ; liut 

Ihrsi-, a; Wi ll ;is dlln-r iVidt and hoMcwr tiin* to tin- cw', .n-.- wairiy 

,, , in.-ni: I to flit* ii.ii.ilf. 'I’tii’ wiiif w liicli i i iiruducfd Imi't* is of fijn 
indilVi.-U'nl i(ii;ility; and litdii-M* it to In* \n‘ll umvi 1:11111^1, ihal lio purr iif 
llio wlikli iii.iy Im trvmi'd ixitalili* ran b« pruditccd, UUlo:>d tlu* 

Irnipi'i'Atwru of tin? jruv i.-i at Irusl 47 i‘*’ or 4 b‘\ 
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banks. Tlio annual produce of maize and other grain 
is 11,000 chetwerts (about 8000 quarters). The whole 
province, in short, whether the eye ranges over the Astra* 
khaniiiii steppe south-west of the Volga, or the Kulmutz* 
kaiaufiist of it, would appear to approximate, in its general 
features, to the regions of the Nile : the rain scarcely ever 
flescends upon it, its noble stream irrigates tho soil with 
pcriodienl inundations, and its people live under tents, 
herding with tho camel and the zebra; ‘ yet no two climates 
under the sun,* observes Potocki, ‘ can offer a greater con- 
trast ; tho physiognomy 'of the two countries is entirely 
dissimilar.' 

The climate of Astrakhan is a * climate of extremes 
it is generally warm, and unhealthy for Ihoso not inured 
to it from their childhood, in consequon(!c of tho vapours 
constantly exhaling from the greater part of its surface. 
A dry and parching heat prevails in summer, when tlie 
thermometer frequently stands, even in the sliudo, at I0(f' 
of Fahrenheit ; yet the nights are in general nipping, and 
the winds d(‘posit tho saline particles with which the air 
is cliarged in such profusion, tliiit every object appears 
Veiled ill the morning with hoar-frost. Autunm is of 
short duration : the winter colds, when the north wind 
blows, sink the quicksilver to .10' below zero, and the prin- 
ci])al arm of the Volga, with a hreadlh of 750 yards, 
becomes covered with ice capable of sustaining loaded 
sledges. The various streams throughout Astrakhan are 

commonly closed at the end of November, but the February 
tleiv. s invest the face of nature with so instantaneous a 
sj)ring, that, wherever the soil is not barren, it smiles with 
ivnovatod verdure under the inlluence of a few days' sun, 

I'he productiveness which natun; seems 'to Inive denied 
to the laud, she has lavished upon the coa’^ts and rivns. 
The great «'U'ineni of the prosperity of Astrak!K\n is the 
waters of the Volga, which is scarcely efjiialled by any 
other stream in the werld for ahundance of lish. Tlii.', 
river, whoso course is di\ cried by tin? uiouiitani-, 
of its own name, which are a hraueh <d‘ the <‘\leiisi\e 
line of the Ural, IVom a tu)rtherly to a south-easterly dire<‘- 
lion, at a short distance before it enters the western frontier 
of this province, Hows through it in constant!) increasing 
breadth and with v\ nmiv winding course ; before its fall 
into the Caspian, about thirty niih'S below Astrakhan, it 
braiadics into eiglvt principal arms and si\l)-liv(* sub^iiliary 
(Hit lots, Ibrming Ibis quarter of tlie province into a della 
ol‘ M‘\en1y islaiiils. In the spring of the year its fishing 
grounds, parlioularly belueiMi lh(^ sea and tin? capital, are 
so abundantly stocked with the sturgeon, 

(ear]) ?), pike, seal, saliiioii, siiad, and every oth(*r specit^s 
wliioli inhabit the C'aspian, as to employ upwards vd' five 
tboiisaiid vesseds, and twice that number of persons, who are 
hrought by the fisheries from remote jdae.<?s. I’he isinglass 
and sliivgeoiis’ roe, or ca\ iar, whieh add to the luxuries of our 
luiglisli tables, are chielly the fruits of Tartar ami Kal- 
inuc‘k industry. The whole produce of the Aslraklian fish- 
eries along the Volga lias been estiinalLMl as \ ii hlifig a cb’.ar 
aiiniial profit of J JU.’tOU/. to tbosL- ooucenieil in then), 'flu' 
trallic on this ri\ er is another soiiree of ]HMS])erity to the 
pr()\in«*e; above) five tbousaiwl Av/Z/o, /.7^//o///,7, aiul Jl'tsctl) 
(shij)s, barks, and rafts), freighte«l with their respective 
cargoes of salt, gram, and timber, descend this sUuam in 
the course of tht) y<‘ar, hut from the dilliculties of the \oy- 
age up the river, most of them aie broken up and sold at 
Astrakhan, the ‘ Alexandria,' as it has been jleiioiiiinaled, 

‘ of the Se\thian Nile.’ 

An cxptmse of sand and swamps above miles in 

brt'adlh, extending iiorth-»'ast of the della, se|)ar:)tes the 
Volga from tlio Ural, wliidi forms the e;e,tein boun- 
jlary of Astrakhan and the western limit of the Kirghi''h- 
('ossack steppe: the wattTS of tlie lalur slic*am are 
modeiatcdy clear, abt)und in lisli, and are mnigahle for 
barks up the whole of its tortuc>us course* northwards 
from the Caspian, and beyond the point where it ((nils 
this province to enter that of Orenburg, a distance of at 
least dim miles. Both banks of this river are lined by a 
<lrt!ary waste of rushes, and (wt*.-^! t)f it, in the Astrakhan 
districts) are iuh a hi ted by the Cossacks of the lb*al, who 
resort to its banks at certain seasons of the year for the 
])nr]n;se of fishing. Tli(*y sell iludr fish in the interior of 
Kiissia, freriiiently to the extent of two millions of roubles 
(OtkOnt)/.) per aunnni. The scene whicii r)ccnrs at the 
v.int(‘r fishery is of a singular dt'scriplion, tbr the fislt 
iJDUsl be taken under the ice. Several thousands of Co.'i- 


sacks, duly licensed, hasten to the spot in their sledgeSt 
each provided with a pronged instrument, pikes, and other 
waiapons ; they station themselves on their 'atrival so as 
to form an extended line, from whieh none dare ad- 
vance a single step under pain of having tlieir instru^ 
nients broktMi over their heads by tho gimrds amiointed 
to preserve order. The .signal for the onslaught T» mudo 
by tho attanian of tlie fi.shcry starling forward in his 
sledge ; tho whole line then breaks ground, and oaeli 
rushes onwards to some spot in tho frozen stream, wdiore ho 
effects an opening in the ice, and in a moment (housatuU 
ol pikes are in motion. *1 lie dealers from the interior follow 
at the fisliernian’s dhow, and bargain t^r tho llsh before it 
is caught, a salvo, liowover, being iniulo in bohalt of tho 
emperor, to whom the first fruits of the fishery belong. 
The chancery of the Uralian army derives a revenue of 
40Ut)/. a year from tlie .several fislieries. But ‘ it frequently 
happens,’ as a recent Jioport on the Fishrrioft of the Can- 
piitn oh.serves, ‘ that during this (winter) fishing a violent 
wind blows off shore, and drives the ice, willi both lish and 
fishermen on it, out to sea ; the j>oor fellows are iiievitalfly 
doomed to a watery grave, unless tho wind should shill anil 
blow them on shore again. We are assun-d by tin* rno-t 
ox])erienccd fishernion, that thtar horses have a foreboding 
of tills wind's coming on, suddenly show gn at unonsincs.s, 
and become almost unmanageable. Their masters, who 
aro anything hut iiiiliflerent to this signal, at once abaiekiu 
their post, and hasten back to land ; tlie sagacious aniiu.ds 
appearing full as eager as ihemselves to gain it.’ 1 he 
other strcc.ms of note which water Astrakhan are llu* 
Akhtuba, a considmable arm of the Volga, which branebi*^: 
oil* from the left bank six inilis al)o\e T/,aril/\ n, J iiiis for 
‘JRt) miles clu.^e to and parallel w itli the main stream, ami 
falls into till! Caspian near Krasuu ) ar.'.k ; and tin* (in ater 
and Lesser If/.een, which n^o in tke province ol Sar ldll’. 
and, like many other incor. ‘•iflerable rivers in this n-gion, 
lose tluMiiselvcs in lakes on the slep]»es. 'I'he laltiM-, among 
w’liicli v.i! may name the Hoi-.di), llashushaUkoi. and 
Kam\ >h-Samara, are so iiiaiiN storehouses of salt, ami are 
turned to goctd accimnl by tin* Astrakhanese. 

Ill the low lamb, on the hanks uf the N'olga Ibssll c-lcpliaut 
hones are oeeasimially Ihund. Among other existing animals, 
tlnev are in Ast rakhiin tin* wild a--, camel, and ant* ■ 
saiga [si*e Anti' r.oei-, |). 7.>], wlufsc luau-: are .-eiiu-li.in - 
parent ; then* are also the bust ird, kit(‘, I'.pIcoii, ]phc:i 'ant, and 
siiijie. The taraiiliila. scmi pi ni, and loeu-^t, <•. eiii iii A'-Ira* 
khan; and Fallas s])caks ofh iv ms' -o'en iiriuv ptMeupiiie . with 
ears, one of which lu‘ oli.^ervcil in the ai-s of deviaiiing a 
living serpent hy ih»‘ tail, vvhu li «■ aiM m i'.her n -iit lu'i e\- 
tricate itself. Tho unlive-^ are henbuu n ami e s a/.u'i '* a>. wj II 
as fi>.hors ; droves of honu.‘<l ralllo no* ke]>» v.h.-rever lln-ii* 
is pa'^tun*, and aro turned nut h.ilf ^ta:\efl I'n in 1 le i: w r* tcii. d 
wiiitor fpiartcrs as so.m as the snuv. loe di:.a| }>' ijed <...i| ; 
aro also reared, not so m\i<*h ihr tin* sake (*1 lle-ir iinik or ii- -h, 
as ofthoir hi-.los» W itli which tin- Rus*>i lu ^aep tre^ mon ei-.i 
le.Lllher r tlieu' is a fine .q)ecii*s of hair t' O, vvlii- li cithi’r l ei . 
iVoin lh(* animal’s back, or iscojnlu d IVoni it, i ii; nl v. Imdi • 
slulf of beautiful texture is o« eas'oually vi '»\'on. llul If.- 
greatest resciune possi ^se*! hv ihi* rur.il p«ipulal siii :\iid 
iiomaili'" tribes (»!' the proviiu’ei^ ilaar Ifin ks. 'I'he-'e e. ii'*i-l. 
primajially <»f a. iiat’ V o hree«l, the Kirghisiaii oj- .A i ; i kh.i'i 
si»ecics ; il IS ot’ laiijcr si/(* than ail) ol her shet‘p in .\-iah-*. 
Kus^ia, soinewhit re.-i-mhle-; I lie ih‘er m -liajM', loi-. a wild 
.ij>pcaranc«‘, ami is di^i iMLiUislu 'l by its iniim nse hie-hv tail, 
which lia*^ In on found in ‘■ome iii-lance'> to \\ei;:h as much 
as Ihrtv ])«nnid.-'. W In u full .'.n w n. the wool of this hrcetl 
is si:. n't ami coarse *. hut the lanih v lelils a lini* and beautiful 
ilei'ci*, vvhich the dcaleis call a * crnumol,’ the bulk ol 
them being iiiqioited from tin- th-im a. 'I lie rieluM* cb.o s of 
tirojirietors m this and otlua* western provinces of Asmtie. 
JUissia have begun of late )ears iml only tc) introdiico 
tho MiTino, S:i\on, Sik'sian, and ollur liner tleecod l.ree<U 
filiiong their (locks, but to cross and improve the iialivo 
slieej) with tliem. To tho Kalmuck, Tat ir, ;ihd Cossack, 
however, tbero is no aiiiiuAl in A-trakhan s»' valuablii 
as the liorso ; the Kabmu-k, in particular, uses Ibc' ilc-b 
and miik for the siipjiort of his liou^i* liold, the skin for his 
cloth iiig, and tho sim-ws f.ii* his li.j'os, tackle, Jvlc. Th.* 
Kalmuck specii*s is diminutive, fiery vet tract abb*, and \ejy 
banlv ; even in winter they are wbolly d(*p4*mleiit ujiiri 
what tin* snow -coafi'il hteppe may alVord, ami are »ou*e- 
fjuently ill-conditioned in gmieral, and wild ; thev bcid <*loso 
togolhor l-’olh fui* society uml dofouco, and oa( ii i»arly U 



gubordinate to ouc of the mulea as. Ibcir loader. When 
attacked by wolves or other wild beasts, coll^|into a 
body, and repel the aUack of tbe cneiM Jhfh their heels. 
The wliole number of dbme^ioa^ the province 

has been estimated by a writer al 4,^^^ 

1,000,000 horses, 500,000 canibls, and 2(M>|006 horned^ttle. 

The population bf Astrakhan is composed of a motley 
{Troup of Russians, Cossacks, Tartars, Kalmucks, Arme- 
nians, Indians, and other settlors from various parts of Eu- 
rope and Asia, whom the highest estimate does not state 
exceeding 225,000 individuals, and the lowest, which, as it 
is made on native authority, is probably nearest to the fact, 
sets down at 80,000. Nearly one-half of this population 
would appear to consist of Kalmucks, who occupy large 
tracts to the east of the Volga ; the number of their kibitkes, 
or tents, being computed at 13,100. Another considerable 
portion of the population is composed of the Cossacks of the 
Ural, who are esteemed the finest, the wealthiest, aiid,,tho 
bravest Cossack corps in the Russian service, whence they 
iinvo acquired the appellation of ‘ the Eye of the Army,' 
and garrison the small forts along the line of their native 
river; some have estimated the number of their fighting- 
men at 20,000, but this would give an amount of popu- 
lation to this single race of Astrakhancse, which would 
far exceed any estimate yet formed of their numbers. 
Independently of these, there are a few colonies of Tartars 
r.f Kasan extraction, about 1600 yurtas or tents of Nomadic 
Kundiirofl-Tartars, or Mangutlcs, descendants of the Nogay 
horde, who lead a wandering life in the regions of the I^)wer 
Akhtuba; and, as some writers report. 12,000 kibitkes of 
Btikay -Tartars, who settled in the districts between the 
Volga and the Lesser* Uzeum about thirty years ago, and 
made an attempt to remove to the step])es east of tlie Ural 
in the year 1829, but were forced back by superior force. 

To llio principal branches of iiulustry already enumerated 
we may add the iiianufaetiiriiig of magnesia, tallow, and 
soap, in considerable quantities, distilleries of brandy and 
spirits, some large leather, and a few silk and cotton, manu- 
factories, Astrakhan soap is in much rcMiuest among the 
Russians on account of its firm substance ami fragrant 
scent. The Volga, which secures a ready acce.ss to the 
eastern shores of the Caspian Sea, has liilhorto rendered the 
capital of this province the principal seat of the trallic carried 
on between Asia and the Uu^^sian doiniiiioiis. 

Astrakhan is politically divided ini** tour circles : Astrak- 
han, Krasno-yar^k, Venotayew.sk, and Tsherno-yarsk ; hut 
there arc no spots in it deserving of any clistinct notice 
excepting the eapital, from which the whide province derives 
its name, and Uralskoi, the chief town of the Cossacks of the j 
Ural. Of the remainder, the short account which fdlijws 
will convey a sullicient idea. At a distance »if somewhat 
less than live miles ahf>ve the eity of Astrakhan, we (ind 
KuIniuxkoi~Bascu\ a place on the right bank of the Volga, 
in which all sale and barter between the lownstncn and the 
wandcritig people of the steppes is carried on. In the market- 
place stands the Rus.sian, with his bnindy. bread, and 
coarse household slutf; the Armoniiin with his w itu; and 
inferior sUilfs for clothing ; the Tartar, in (luest of slice]) for 
the Astrakhan market ; and the Circassian, hard at work in 
making ironware and leather articles. Here the Kalmuck 
also resorts with his supply of domestic nianufactures, cattle, 
and felt. ‘ These sons of the steppe are seldom a iiiaich for 
their customers,’ says Potocki. ‘ Here you may see Tartars 
from Kunia, Kiihan, and the Five Mountains : Triicliineiis, 
Nogays, Kiplshaks, and Cossacks from the .laik hut, 
aliove all, it was this traveller' a fortune to meet a Kirghisiaii 
lunbassy in the Bazar, ‘ who had but little of the air of 
diplomatists about them.’ 

About nineteen miles to the north-cast of Astrakhan lies 
* Krasiioi-yar,* the capital of the circle of that name ; a 
small town of about 2000 inbabiUints, with two cliurclics, 
built on an island formed by the Algara, the Akhtuba, and 
Basan, throe arms of the Volga, and surrounded by dilapi- 
dated walls with wooden towers, which were constructed by 
the Tzar Alexis Michailovitsh to protect the town against 
the incursions of the C'ossacks and Kalmucks. The inha- 
bitants live comfortably upon the prfMluce of their fishery, 
and of their gardens, orchards, and vineyards, which are 
situated on each side of the hills, east of the town. It is 
celehrrded for its asparagus, the eatable stem of which is 
above twenty inches in length. — ‘ Yenotayewsk,’ another 
capital of a eiivle, situated on the steep right hank of 
the Volga, is the seat of a tribunal, which has j!irisdictiou 


over the 4opO kibitkes of^Kalmucks who pass tbo winter 
in its vicinity : it ik a circle of hou 80 s» built round a smuU 
fortress, and4iihaf>it^ by and traders, — ‘ Tshernu- 

yar, iilso the capital of the cirede in which it lies, and a 
well-fortified towd, is ;Itkpwiso'oni4<^ rifjht bank of the 
Volgai i^ut 150 milM)dlMh-WQst of Astrakhuu. It con- 
sists of 300 houli^li, is built in?, thjO shape of a polygon, 
with five entire and t^o Scini-b’dstiori|;* has a stone church 
embellished with two towers, having gilt cupolas, is an 
opulent place, and contains between 1600 'and 2000 inha- 
bitants. The circle' of Krasno-yarsk cdiirprohcnds iho 
tract ot country which lies along tlie course of the Ural, 
and is inhabited by the Cossacks who take tbeir name from 
that river. At its inlltix into the Caspian stands the small 
but strong fortress of ‘ Guri-Gorodok,' built upon an islaml, 
thirteen miles up the river and 500 south-west of Orenburg, 
under the government of which province it was placed in 1 75:{. 
The inundations, which cover the whole face of the island in 
the spring, render it in the highc.st degree unhealthy ; it 
is consequently inhabited by few individuals besides those 
composing a regiment of Cossaedts and a company of in- 
fantry. A redoubt, called the Guriewskoi- Redout, lies al)out 
twelve tniles farther up the river. Along the line of tht* 
Ural are numerous JVataf^t/a, or fishing villages, erected lor 
the fishermen of the crown, euntiliniiig dwellings, store- 
houses, workshops, nipc and net yards, e^'ery convenience lor 
boiling down oil and making caviar, and even cellars for 
ice, which is used for keeping the fish fro.sli. (Georgi, 
l*allas. (himha, Potoeki, Sommer, Stein, &e.) 

ASTRAKHAN feity). The present capital of the 
government of this name is about six miles higher up the 
Volga, as some maintain, than the Astrukhaii, or rathor 
Adshotarkhan, wliieli was the metropolis of the antient 
kingdom, and, aerordiiig to Fiirsler, w as demotlshcd, toge- 
ther with Sami, its neighbour (the ‘ urlis nnigna, sedes 
regia Tarluroriinr of AlmlllMla), by Tiniour in the winirr 
of 1395. Other writcj-s htkwever are of ojiiniun that the 
anfitml eapital stood between the hanks of the AUhtuLa 
and the Volga, forty -six miles higher than the j.in".enl 
city, on a spot which was oecnjiied by a manufactory of salt- 
petre some years ago. Both of thr.^o eonjecturus re.'-t on 
plausible grounds, fur both sites eonliiin tln‘ remains of extini- 
sive buildings ; and each of these masses of ruins has e. u- 
trihuted large portions of the stone with which the jjuhlic 
editiees in the modern eapital are eonstriieti’d, ANlmklian, 
which is heroine the ]>rineii)al seat of lvus^iall jnlerroiir.-e 
with Asia and the stondioiise of fish for tin; W'hole* empire, 
stands on tin? island of /aielehy Bngor, or * the Hare's 
Mound/ wliieli lies between the small river Kutuni and the 
Volga, about thirty milus fnnn its mouth, ami s20 niiU s 
south-east «)f Mo.seow, Jt has a navigable eominunieatioii 
also with St. Petersburg, IVoni which it is upwards (»f 
1200 miles distant; yet its importaniM* must alwaiys re 
main of a limited eharaeter. Astrakhan ranks howe\er 
as the eighth town in the Russian doiiiinii»ns ; its stalimi- 
ary population being about 10,000, ‘‘ an»l its whole eireiiin- 
I'oreiiee rather more than threu miles. The uneven 
ground on whirli it stands, its half-d«.eayed battlements, 
and a multitudo of steeples, minarets, and euiiolas, give 
it a handsome appiiaranro jit a dislaiirc ; and tlie elfert 
is heightened by roiitrast w’ith the fiat marshy ground 
wdiich surrounds it. The climate of sueh a site cannot rank 
among the lieaithiest ; and it is liable, luoreoviM*, to very 
sudden changes of leiiiperature : yet, as the average po- 
imlation throughout the year, including the thoiisnmls who 
resort to the spot in the fishing seasons, cannot be under 
50,000, and the average deaths do not, according to Ganiba, 
exci‘ed 1 400, the mortality, which amounts to 1 individual 
ill about 36, is not imieh greater than tlwit for all Rus^ia, 
w liieh amounts to I in 38 ; or even for France, where Biokes 
estimates it at 1 in 39. A long canal traverses Astrakhan 
from cast to west, tlm direction of its greatest length. 
The town is irregularly built, and the houses present a 
singular medley ol Fiinq^eaii and Asiatic taste ; they are con- 
structed principally of wood, and are in number between 
4000 and 4200. Astrakhan is the si»at of an Armenian as well 
as Greek archbishopric, under the former of whom there are 
four, and under the latter twenty-five, churches ; besides 
these, the Roman Catholics, Lutherans, and Hindoos, have 
each their separate place t)f w’or.ship, and the Mohammednns 

• In IKJ 7 Wi'vtli-iiifwrr st.-itiMl llio of iiili.it>it:ints to 60 ;-t7,00?>, 

wlilcli is lUiuba* llie miiiilM'i \\ hit’ll thf) town r'nilsiint’il at Ui** clobo of the lani 
o«'»tniy, when tioorgi tsii}, the odieial letiun rfjnu’Uulil to bo only IH.Oia. 
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have nineteen nieachods or mosques. Tlicre is a Scotch mis- 
sion too in the town, which, Kcppel tells us, is a branch of a 
colony at Karass in Circassia or Cabardia, whose affairs are 
inanaj'cd by their oWn laws, except in criminal cases ; they 
are at liberty to tnako converts of Mohammedans or 
heathens ; pay no taxes but about five kopecks (one half- 
penny) for each acre of arable land, and are authorized to 
purclniac Russian or GeorRian slaves, provided they eman- 
cipate them at the end of five years. Independently of an 
academy for marine cadets and a Greek seminary for eccle- 
siastics, there are a liiRh-school, a district grammar-school, 
and four inferior schools in the town for the education of 
native-born subjwts : two printing-houses (a Russian and 
an Armenian) are sufficient to supply its present wants. 
The chief architectural ornaments of Astrakhan are the 
‘ Krcml ’ nr citadel, which contains the cathedral and 
barracks: the ‘new’ or ‘white* town, so called from its 
being cinbellislicd with the principal govornmemt buildings 
and the three factory halls, one for the use of the Russian, 
another for the Asiatic, and a third ftir the Hindoo dealers ; 
the beautiful street inhabited by the Persian merchants, on 
each sido of which runs an arcade, su]iportcd by handsome 
columns ; and the cathedr.al, which was erected in Ifinfi, and, 
like most ecclesiastical edifices in Russia, consists of a 
massive parallelogram with finir small cupolas on the roof, 
and a large one in the centre, from wdiich the building 
receives its light. The interior is splendidly though not 
very tastefully decorated ; hut it is prized among the 
follo\vt‘rs of lli (5 Grc*ek faith principally on account of its 
holy treasures— an effigy of the Virgin Mary, whose para- 
phernalia are .said to have cost SOO/. ; six. valuable niitn's 
inlaid with . p(»arls and precious stones of extraordinary 
si/f‘ : a liiiptismal font of massive silver, ninety-eight ])ouiuls 
in V eight ; and .some fifty or more splendid allircs for flu* 
celebration of the nia.ss, one of which has been four cent nrics 
ill use. The Je.snit.s’ and Cheek Armenian churches are 
also hands»)nie structures; but t lie most singular building 
is a beautiful mc'^ched of froe-stonc, lately crcclcfl by a 
wealthy private iiidivirlual, whi<-h differs in <‘\(*ry respect 
from rile usual form of Mohammedan niosf|ues, am! re- 
sembles the Christian churches of the Ea^t in sha])e. The 
‘ Kreinl ’ is an antient Tartar fortress, siirmnnded hy stone 
walls and battlcnienls (‘ighfeou feet high. The remainder 
of the comprises sixteen ‘ slobods ’ or suliurhs, heyoiul 

whi»-h liu‘ progress (.f modern improvement has transformed 
moor and swamp into \)laces of public resort and agreeable 
promenades. Wara/i, a ChveU of large pn»perty, has been 
tin? great r(‘rormcr of Astrakhan in every thing concerning 
lb(> iiii[)r()vem(*Mls o^lt^'i(le of the town ; which are m»l i>nly 
exteii-^ive, hut judiciously planned and executed. 

It has been' cah*u1aled that, in the fishing season, the 
population of A.^trakhan is increased by at lea^t dO.tmu 
souK; a motley concourse, collected from almost every 
quarter of Asia 'and Europe, of whom nearly one third are 
Russians. 'I'he latter, with tlm t'XC(*ption of a few noble • 
linm, and the military and civilians, an^ e\(‘lusivfly traders, 
ami many of them in alllueiit cireumstanc<*s. ‘ You cannot 
hirni an idea,’ say.s (?amha, who visited Astrakhan in 
‘of the throng of splendid equipages which make their ap- 
pearance on fe.^tive occasions, particularly at Easter. The 
dress of the women is of the most Mimptinms des<*rij)fioii at 
these seasons; they are attired in a robe of gold or sil\(?r 
tissue; and the Inaid. arms, neck, and waist, ar«^ covered 
with pearls and precious stones.' The Russian of Astra- 
khan has, however, adhered in general to his t»ld cusloms 
and predd(!etioiis ; he remaius no less an enemy than ever 
to a shaven chin and the fumes of tobacco, or any other 
innovation : he has eoiitinncd stationary in taste, and in in- 
tellect too, if it be true, as Erdmann vc]»orts, that ‘ his only 
resource, when in soidety, is eating, drinking, and card- 
playin^'-.’ The Tartar inhabitants of the town are stated hy 
(himba at Ih.OOU; they are of three distinet races, the 
Ghihin (of Western Rersia), Buc.harian, and Agriskhaii (or 
‘ inixiMl race,' being the issue of Iliiuloo.s settled in Astra- 
klian and Tartar women), each of whom occu]»y a separate 
divi.sion of the Tartar slobod. Tluise settlers are highly 
commended by the same writer for their unswerving inte- 
grity. The Armenians are among the richest traders in the 
town : a considerable pro])ortion of them have laid aside their 
robes, caftans, broad trowsers, small bools, and high fur caps, 
and adopted the European costiinie; but (heir wives ami 
daughters hlill nun e about, covered from head to l‘H)t \v it h an 
enormous white veil, which conceals the wlioh: person except 


a smalipart of the face. Tlic Georgians of Astrakhan are 
mostly mechanics, and tlio better class of Ulem are very 
cleanly, and show much taste in tlieir household arrange- 
ments. As temporary residents only we may include the deal- 
ers who visit Astrakhan from China and Buchuria ; the Kal- 
muck, too, is accounted a stranger, altliough ho has 
his wooden hut or felt tent permuiumtly standing in the 
oulskirU of the town. Fishing is his c-.nustant occu- 
pation. Tho Hindoo population, though on tlu' increase, 
does not exceed throe or four hundred: most of this race 
o.ro natives of Multan and Lahore, and tUej lu‘ar the re- 
putation of living hut for the gratlfieatitiii of two mas- 
ter- passions — love of llowiTs ami love of money. Tln.ir 
stores in the Indian bazaar have, each of lliem, a llower bi-d 
in front; and they are never wilhout a iio.segay hetwoeii 
their fingers, whicli goes the round of every cusloiiier’s nose. 
Thtyir busines.s is to leiul money on as usurious terms as 
possible, and tlieir accinnulatious hiing secomle<I l)\ the 
utmost simplieity ami paisimony in their mode of living, 
they rise (|UU:kly into allliience. We need <»nl) allude k> 
the European residents as n motley assemblage *)f triulers, 
artizans, teaehers, goverminuit ollicers, and alTi^ts from 
north, south, east, and west. 

The eslablisluni'uts for weaNing silks and eolt<ms ,al As- 
trakhan are nearly one hundred in number ; it. maimf.ie- 
tures also considerable quantities of leather, ])artieiil.ii 1\ a 
superior description of morocco and shagreen, iw wi'll 
low and soap. ’I’he numerous gardens in th" Iduh ami ils 
environs pnjduco, hy nn-*ans of irrigation, se\eiMl lin<- '•jm i-.es 
offruit, I’spocially grapi*s, ufwhich above a dozen -.its :iu- In - 
(piently .seen in a single ground: lliesr* are dneti, and Itiii 
fi coiisidiM’ahle article of expt>rt to tin* inleri o 
In all ri‘specls, this pku-e has long lu ld the '.Mine 'l.vlim 
with regard to the iraileofthe south, ulnch S|. Rrti i 
Riga, and Archangel occupy \\ illi regartl (o tlml id tlK’ m.iih, 
of Russia : hut its commerce i'» gieall\ on the dceliiie, lor m 
I.S2i it einjdoyed hetueeii toiir and five hundred m- s<1s of 
all sizes, which landed niercliamli.se in the town In tin; 
amount of .1 iO,t)0u/. ( 7, t r.i.ij i roulde*'), ami took <'n I’o.tid 
wares in return to the value of 1 o,0i»o/, t r,,. > , 
whereas, in tin* importations did not exceed 

ro.), nor the exportations m , i.i 

value. In the latter of these \ears, h«.\M ver, the li .ole of 
Astrakhan was niueh crip[»led hy t he coiiilnned e(r«*''r'- ol iht. 
cholera and the dislnrhances which hrolr util in I Vi.ilif‘.i.in. 
TIh^ himine''S of hn\ing ;iml selling, more tli.ui om- hall' of 
which has been eiigniNs^-d hy the Anmiii i n*^, i - cmidm ti‘d 
ill twenty-eight khans or bazaars, uhi'li oont.un l.ni.i 
sfori's built of stone, and oao woo<Ion ILiv, ^dU .’ii i 

silk goods, cotton and colhni-yarn, drug*’, dvo -lull--, cir- 
pi?1s, oil, ric(% and othm* ea.stmii ])rodin‘tions, lono liie • hi' l 
imporl.itinns : the (‘xportalions are prim ipalls wooil.-u < 
liiu'iis, coehmeal, \cl\el, iron, salt, fruits, fisli, wiiu-, liquo- 
rice, soda, hides, skins, and grain. 

In s])enking of the province itself, we mciitium d ilu- en :il. 
iij-lierie-^ carried on in the faspiMii ami along ih** \ tjlc... 
I’lie fisheries of the ^'olga centre pnnoqMll\ at A.--1 1 .ikliaii, 
or rather on tlie hraiichi's of the rixer .■"Oijie di'^i.i/ice 
hclow it. Ever) ha.s its group of huts, wilh a little 

eliureli altaelied to it, in which fnan lw<» to iluie ,'C(*re 
tishernifii rc-side ; llioy ai*e flixidid inlo divi i'., i-:ii.di 
erri, salting-men, and iiiak(‘rs of ca\iar and isingia.’.,s. 
Ea<‘h little cohni} is pnividoil with spacious if* i-fllars, 
which contain coiiiparliiieiits idr .'%lt)nng away the fell wluoi 
salted, with intervals hclwtc.i the caiiparlnieins whu’li 
arc filled with ice. The spring lisuny o[)i‘ns with thi.* spawn- 
ing reason, W'Iumi the ice breaks np, and tlu* fish enti*r the 
liver from tlui (.hispiaii ; ihev are pn-eedi'd hv iniiutneiMhie 
shoals of small fry, some di*scri|)lions of which, parlieuhirlv 
llie ohla, arc.* caught and list'd as hail, tor the larger -^peeies 
^xliicli suceced them, .such as the sexmoga, "tiirge'ni, ainl 
hidonga. The fishing si.'asnii, both on tlie Volga ami (Cas- 
pian, closes about the middle of May, lie" the tisliermeii 
rciturn for a lime to Astrakhan, arifl sell their shjck. The 
fish moxe out of tho Volga in the autumn; and this is :i 
signal fer the? men to roooirmence then* operations, which 
arc* prolongtMl to the dejith of winter; the fish being fru/eii 
at this season wli<*n they are brought to land, an* moro 
easilv preserxed. Prince Koarakhin is tho propriclvii* ol liu* 
fislic-ries at the mouth of the' rixer and within I lif ti'i riinry 
of the town of Astrakhan, hut he has gratiuloii- 1\ giM’ii ihu 
right of fishing to the citizens; and this is m> iiifuii- hhi able 
donation, for there ha\e been years in wlmJi he luis ceded 
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his entiiv n^ht for lO.OOOZ. Mnny of the Astrakhan dcalors 
also s(*ii(l out parties in spriiij' uml autumn to take Iho seals 
uloni: (he sluues of the Caspian islands, where they are 
tl.iwM and salted, and lorwarded to Astrakhan for the sako 
ut tluMi- skins and the oil extracted fi*om the carcass. 

B**>ides the rnins of Adsliolarkhan, to which wo have 
nl ready referred, vestijres of Tartar dominion in former apes 
lie Scattered in various directions over the steppes which 
surround Astrakhan. The Krealer part of them are sepul- 
chral iiiouiKls, here and there distinguished by uncouth 
liirures, carved in stone ; their features and attire obviously 
stain\) them of Mongolian origin. There is probably no 
monument of this description more curious than the sepul- 
chral mound near Prishibinskoi, a village on the Akhtuba. 
It is raided on a quadrangular substructure of earth, and 
eoiisists of six flat vaults abutting one against another, the 
whole being about 9U0 feet in circuit and 18 feet in height. 
The i!jortar with which the walls arc cemented has become 
as solid as tlui hardest stone, and resists the impression of 
Iho Strongest iiisiruments. It would seem» from llio vessels 
and ornaments which have been found within it, that this 
structure was formerly a place of interment for some princely 
family. Astrakhan has a dockyard and arsenal, and is the 
port of rendezvous for the Russian ships of war which cruize 
in the Caspian. It is in 46^ 21' N. lat., and 47° ,55' E. long.. 

ASTRINGENTS (from asiringo, to conslringe, or 
bring closer together), are agents which contract the fibres 
of the muscles and blood-vessels, and lessen the flow of 
fluids, whether it be the secretions of the glands proceeding 
from their natural orifices in excessive quantity, or the con- 
tents of the blood-vessels escaping by their exlialaiit ex- 
tremities, or by an unnatural opening (or rupture). They 
produce this effect, generally by a vital, hut sometimes 
by a ehemlcal action. Their power is irianifested first, 
and often solely, on the part to whicdi they are applied ; 
yet in many instances it is extended by sympathy very 
rapidly over the whole body, as is observed when the acerb 
juic e of the sloe is brought in contact with the tongue. The 
sensation then experienced may be considered the best 
genoral test of the preson(?e of ufttringennj^ which cannot 
be ascribed to any one principle, but is owing to tannin, 
gallic acid, and hfcnuitine, in vegetable astringents, and is 
possessed by acid.s, and many metallic salts among mineral 
agents ; and is also one of the effects of the application of 
cold to the body. In vegetables, the astringent principles 
are found chiefly in the bark (as oak), the root (as rhatany 
and torinentil), and the wood (as logwood). As wood and 
bark form parts of exogennus trees only, it is only from this 
section of the vegetable kingdom that any astringent prin- 
ciples can bo obtained. [See explanation of tbo term exo- 
genous, under the article Age of Trees, vol. i. p. 202.] 
Sir Humphry Davy found that the inner layer of the bark 
possessed the greatest quantity of the astringent principle : 
this is the natural consequence of the mode in which the 
sap descends from the leaves, viz., through tins inner layer 
of bark, whence it occasionally passes into the wood, w'hicli 
will then be found to possess principles similar to those of 
the bark. Most astringent vegetables arc red, owing to the 
pres(!nce of an acid in excess — which is often manifest to 
the fsistt?, as in runiex, or sorrel. In metallic astringents, 
when super-salts, the excess of acid, is also very perceptible 
to the taste, as in alum, which is a supersulphate of alu- 
mina and polassa. 

The particular principle to which any substance is in- 
debted for its astringent power may be ascertained by ap- 
propriate tests. When tannin exists in plants, its pre- 
Kcm e may be proved by an insoluble precipitate taking 
^1,^, addition of a concentrated solution of gelatin. 
The. precipitate is a compound in definite proportions of 
tannin and gelatin, being forty-six of tannin and fifty-four 
of gelatin. Gelatin has therefore been proposed by Sir Hum- 
phry J3avy as a test of the quantity of tannin in different 
astringent vegetables. (SeeP/n/oAw/fiVa/ Transactions 803.) 
But in the practical appUcaiion or this test there are some 
sources of fallacy difficult to guard against, (See Papers by 
Dr. BoHlock in Nicholson's Journals vol. xxiv. 1809, and by 
Mr. E. B. Stephens, in Annals of Philosophy s New Series, 
vol. X. p. 'UM.) Tanniu rarely exists alone, though it pro- 
bably docs so in catechu, but mostly along wdtli gallic acid. 
Extractive is also a frequent accompanimeni of tannin, and 
is of considerable service, assisting its action in the pro- 
cess of tanning. Galli<! acid strikes a bluish-black preci- 
pitate with all the salts of iron, but a solution of the persul- 


phate is the ortlinary test. IfnDmatino exists in log^vood, 
along with tannin and extract i\ •. It may be known by 
bining with oxide of lead witho ut undergoing any chlmge. 

The ettect of astringents wluoh is due to tlicir ehetnic ul 
action is nearly the same in dea I us in living animal inattiM- • 
their long-continued applicatioii to the skin will produrc a 
condition similar to that of a limned hide. Tliey are, tbere- 
forc, sometimes employed to eflbct this, when internal parts 
are exposed, to change them from a secreting to a non-secret- 
ing surface — such as in irreducible prolapsed utciiis. Tlu ir 
use in this way, however, is very limited ; while their vital 
action is extensive and important. The chief eflects of 
astringents are to contract the muscular and vascular 
tissues, to diminish secretion, and lessen irritability ; aiul 
in many instances to impart strength, or increased (one, to 
an organ or part. Their action is always greatest on the 
part to which they are applied. When a drop of .diluted 
acetic or sulphuric acid is applied to tho skin, whitencs.s of 
the part is observed, which soon disappears, and the natural 
colour, or even a more intensely red one, follows. If this 
is fi-equently repeated, the structure of the part is changed, 
it ceases to secrete, is no lunger pliant, but becomes stiff and 
inflexible. The loss of colour is owing to the diminished 
calibre of tho blood-vessels, which no longer admit the rod 
globules. During the absence of these, the sensibility of 
the part is less than natural ; hist as cold and torpid finger^ 
lose their fineness of touch. Nearly similar effects may be 
supposed to follow- the internal administration of astringents, 
the action of which is greatest on the intestinal canal, and 
loss on parts remote from this : yet it deserves to be remarked, 
that as the intestinal canal is a mucous membrane, ami 
possesses a muscular structure, parts of a similar structure 
arc more influenced by astringents introduced into tlie 
stomach than other parts are ; hence, increased secretion 
from the mucous membrane of the lungs, or from the lining 
membrane of tho bladder, or flow of blood from arteries, is 
more effectually checked by astringents, than increased ex- 
halation from serous surfaces. There is reason to believe 
that tho astringent principle of many ])lnnts does not enter 
into the circulation, but glasses along the whole course of the 
intestinal canal without being absorbed : for Sir Iliimpbry 
Davy found, that when tannin is present in grasses, as it is 
in that aftermath ci'opsy it is voided in tin* dung of the* 
animals which feed upon it. (See Davy, Elements of 
Agricultural Chemist ry. Appendix^ p. Ixi.) But that of 
other plants enters the system so rapidly, that the aslrin • 
gency of the uva t/r.s7, or bear's w'hortleberry, can be 
detected in the urine forty-five minutes after it hu.s been 
swallowed. In the case of those which do not enter into 
tlie circulation, any beneficial effeert whifdi they exert upon 
remote organs must be attributed to that sympathy whi<'h 
exists in so great and unquestionable a degree between IIk; 
stomach and almost every organ of the body. That such 
vegetable substances, while pas.sing along the intestinal 
canal, promote the fulfilment of its functions, is obvious, 
from the effects follow' ing ■ iO use of food in which astrin- 
gent principles arc absent. Plants possessing astringent 
powers and bitter principles, such as tormentil and the 
bog-bean, are very cflicaciuus in preventing the rot in sheep, 
(as has been already stated under Anthelmintics,) whilii 
w^atery grasses, among which no astringent planU grow, 
favour tlie generation of worms. 

The primary sympathetic effect of several of the astrin- 
gents which ultimately enter into the circulation, is the 
most valuable in some of the cases in which they are em- 
ployed, such as dilute sulphuric uc.id, which often checks 
hmmorrhage by closing a bleeding vessel, before any of it 
can lie conceived to have been convoyed directly to the 
bleeding orifice ; it cheeks the flow of blood in the samo 
\ray as cold suddenly applied to the surface or skin does. 
The tonic effect of many astringents, alter tlieir use 
for some time, first on the digestive organs, and afterwards 
upon the wdiole system, and more especially upon any weak 
organ, must bo admitted, and borne in mind, in forming our 
estimate of their utility in a curative point of view. With- 
out attempting to account for the ultimate cause of the 
action of astringents, to do which successfully seeina im- 
practicable in the present imperfect state of our knowledge, 
it may be stated, that under their influence a tension of the 
parts is produced, during whicdi the muscular and vascular 
structures acquire an increase of power, and secreting sur- 
faces and glands pjoducc le.ss fluid but more natural secre- 
tions. Some, indeed, lessen the action of the heart, and HO 
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slop the i!.)\vof Utxxlfrom dilated orniptured vessels, such 
as Ine pi parations of lead, wliieli thoujj;h in some doj^ioo 
iistriii^eni, oiifrht to be considered us sedatives- : while 
others wi nch combine with and neutralize the unhealthy 
or «‘xces- ve secretions, as liine and its carbonate with the 
s(‘creted tluids of the intestinal canal, are more propcjidy 
termed ohsorbcnlH than astrin^i nts. When astringents are 
ajiplied directly to the blecdinj^ vessels, such as to external 
wounds, or to the nostrils or ^unis, they are termed styptics, 
and in srieh eases they often act cheinieally as well as vitally. 

Refort' proceediii^r to consider the cases in which astrin- 
gents may bo advantageously used, an enumeration of the 
most eeiumun and valuable substances may be given. Of 
vegetable astringents the chief are barfis, as of oak and 
willow, the best kind of the former of which is obtained from 
the (jufreus robur of Linnauis (the truoHritish oak), which 
is synouyinous with the querrus pedunciilata of Wiildenow, 
while t)ie inferior sort is obtained from the qitercm .vc.s.s^- 
ftnra of Salish., wliich is synonymous with the (luercus robur 
of Wiildenow. Tho best willow-bark is procured from the 
sttb.r pentandra, or sweet ba) -leaved willow, tlioiigli very 
excellent ])ark is yielded by the salix RussetianUi or Bccl- 
fonl willow. 

Roots, as of torinentil, from potent ilia tormentilla ; 
bi^lort {pnly^nnum bisttjrta); common avens, from grujn 
urbanutn, which are British plants; and rhataiiy, AVaw^r/a 
truttidra; rhubarb (rheum pidmatum) ; pomegranate (pu.- 
nicu i(r(fnatum), which are exotic jdants ; leaves of arc- 
tostaphylos (uva nrsi), petals of the rosa ^allira, fruits of 
prunus spinosa, or sloe- thorn ^ranatum)^ and se- 

cn^ted Juices of many plants, as kino, from pterocarpus 
Sene:jiaiensis,Q,nd several tithers; and calecdiu, fromna/rn/ 
catechu, and galls, from (piertms infectoria; in all of wdiich 
the astringent principle is tannin, with inon? or less of gallic 
acid; iind lastly log-wood, (hexmatoxyton Canqtechmntan), 
in which hoDiiuitine us well as tannin possesses an astrin- 
gent property. Acetic? acid must also he classed among the 
vegc*f able ust ringenta. 

The inineval astringents are, diluted sulphuric acid, 
and suits of iron, zinc, copper, silver, and the salts of lead. 
Cold, in wluilever way a])plirMl, is also a v.-ihiabh* astringent. 
In treating of the employment of astringents as curative 
agents, it IS necessary to distinguish h(*t\veen their action as 
local, dircfct, and often chemical, and their action as general, 
intluencing reniole organs, their elfects upon which arc vital 
rather than chenheal : also between llicir mere astringent 
pivwcr and their tonic power. The beuefieial elUs ts of 
many of the above named astringents in cheeking iuereast'd 
secretion, is doubtless often due to their touh? power ; for 
as ill a weak state of the system, or of any particular 
glaiul, the sccrethais arc generally profuse in quantity, a 
return to the healthy proportion and qiiaUty can only he 
insured by increasing the power or tone of the bod\ or 
gland, which astringents do by bringing tho living tissues 
into a closer <»r more compact state, and which toMi(?s do by 
heightening the vitality of the debilitated structures, rieiice 
astringents aro bencflcially employed in diseases uhe.ie a 
laxity of the muscular and vahculiu* tissues exists, accom- 
panied with Lmpcrfci't discharge of the funeluins of the se- 
creting organs. The stomach and intestinal canal being the 
channel by which is convoyed the material necessary fur the 
nourishineiit and vigour of the system, and for iiiaintainiiig 
a capacity to discharge their fiinctioiis in the otlu'i* organs 
of the body, an impaired state of the .slructun* and In no- 
tions of this canal exteiuks to every oilier part. Tlie re-esla- 
hlishmeiit of its healthy condition is a primary object in en- 
deavuuring toeuie many diseases. Of these, intermittent and 
remittent fevers maybe taken as an example, since in these 
tiuwo is always great debility of the digestive organs and of 
all the parts which have the most intimate i mpathy with 
ihein, such as the skin. Astringents possessed of a tonic power 
have tluu-cforc mostly been resorted to in order to remove 
this debility ; cinchona-bark, willow- bark, and many others, 
have been "used with this intention. Those, however, are to 
he avoided whenever any acute inllarnmatiou exists, which 
must first be suViducd by appropriate means before tonic 
astriiigonts can be safely or advantageously used. In dis- 
ease<l states of tho intestinal canal, in which greatly in- 
creased or unhealthy secretions take plaite, as diarrliaja, 
dysentiTy, and cholera, the most careful iiifpiiry should ho 
made into the cause of the disease, that if it has its origin 
in un infiainir.alory condition of the mucous menihrane of 
the intestine, or is owing to tho presence of any acrid sub- 


stance, the former may he ovonomo by unti)>hli>gi^tic mea- 
sures, and tho latter be reiuovi'd by purgatives. When the 
iucreastid tlow from the intestines is connected with increased 
determination towards tht?se parts, owing to the applieatitu: 
of iiold to the outer surface supjjressing the secretitiii of tlu* 
skin, whieh has the greatest sympathy with tlie internal 
surface, and which conseciueiitly is excited to doubh* action, 
a preternatural quantity of secreted Iluid is produced. I’ho 
most effectual, as well as onl) safe, meaii'* of diniiuihhing 
this, in tho early stages of its occurrence, is tlie eiuploi ment 
of diaphoretics, or such medicines as rctlore tin* action of 
the skin; after which, should the discharge coutinue, mii<l 
astringents may he used, of which logwood or lornu'iilil 
is the hi'st. A pndiminary tri atim nt is likewise rccjuiriMl 
ui dysentery: in the common cholera a purgati\e shmihl 
generally he given befta-e any asIringtMit is administered. 

In the bilious cliolera of autumn, after the employment 
of suitable purgatives, nothing seems to at?!. niore\*ffec- 
tiially as an astringent than the infusion of cusparia. or 
a II gust lira bark, with dilute nitric acid; to which, in some 
cases, a small portion of laudanum may he adderl at first, 
hut afterwards omitttai. Nor m the i;pidemie cliolera, as far 
as a very limited experience enables us to judge, has nioia? 
marked benefit followed the use of any means than lias 
resulti:d from tlie employment of this eomhinution, wiiich 
speedily checks the liquid discharges, and restores the cir- 
culation and animal heat. 

Diarrluea, or looseness of bowels, proceeding from acifl 
secretions, is best removed by the astringents which com 
bine chemically with these- -such as lime, or its carbonate, 
which are rendered more suitable by uniting them with aro- 
rnaties. an excellent form of which is supplied by the pfttirt 
rarhunatis raids the Kdinhurgh pharin.u*op«;ia. Nmiie- 
limes, in order to inerea.se the astringent powt*r, as it is 
supposed, carbonate of lime is jirescrihcd along with the 
vegeTahle astringents; hut mithing is more* erroneous tlum 
this piMceediug, by whicli a dt'C'jnqtositiori is occie-ioued, 
w'liich destroys the virtues of both the ingredients. N<»r is 
the combination of opium with chalk less ohjcctioiiahle. 

The next must important class (»f diseases in which astrin- 
gents nia\ he einphned are termed 1 Hemorrhages, nr a rlls- 
charge of blooil, eitlier from the exhahint extremities nf the 
arteries, when they are gorgtsl or when they are too mur h 
relaxed, or from the wuiiiidi'd or riqitincfl coats nf any 
blood-vessel. The above distinction rc'Icrs to the difli-reurr , 
belw'eeii active and passive huMiiorrlniiu*. or that wlm h 
takes place when thi‘ svslcin is too full nl‘ hhunl and liie 
vessels propel it with great fori*t‘ ; the other, whii-h takes 
place when the ])()\ver of trie vessel is greatly below the n i- 
lural standard. In the fornuT, astn]{;,uMUs cannot safely hi- 
einployi'd at the < (amueneem<*nt ot tlie Ihov of hhiod, l)nt 
lime should he allowcil for thevessclsto unloail tliemsi-lv «*s 
ora vein should he i*|x*nc<l. cooling saline incdiciii'S atlmi- 
niM(*red, cold air admitted freely t«i the surfai-o of tin; hod\ , 
ami, ujidiT competent medical at tendance, opium or lan'l.i 
num may be given ; aflf;r which, astringents Avill cmIk r ooi 
he required, or if so, may he salcly usccl. 

Ill ])assive hannorrhago llu'V may he ciiiploveil from tin* 
comiin‘nc('ini‘Ut ; and perhaps:, in mo^'f ca'-<‘s, a satnrali'l 
solution of alnm in tin: mfusn»ii of ro'-cs is to prefoiio l. 
though tin; tincture of tho miiriat»‘ of imn is verv ehijihlc 
vvljeii the kidney is the source of the hloofly 
as acetate of lead is when the lungs an; the orJ,^*llls wlu-m i; 
tlie hlouil lluws. So loii^; as loiol is kepi in the -.tat*- of :in 
m elate, its admiuistralioii is ])er!- cily ^afe ; it should 
therefore always he aecoinj)anl<*d with <’ »nt(‘ acetic ac id. 

Bleeding from the nostrils or gums may he ehe<*keil hv 
the direct application of styptics: .siieli as pri'parair ns of 
zinc; or copper. Nitrate of silver will frequently stop tlie 
Iluvv of hhaxl from a leceli bile, (.'old should, in iiio-f easew, 
be employed along with the other means ; even alone it is 
often suei^ssful, especially in the form (»f water poiireil from 
a height in uterine hasmorrhage. l^uspini s styptic, which 
is saiil to he a solution of gallic, acid in alcohol, is suiii'diinc:; 
useful, where olhi:r means have failed. 

The application of aslringciils to more limited ''xaniph*s 
of loss of lone or incrcasetl Ilow of secreted Iluids, need m l 
be extensively noticed here. After acute iiiflamtnat ion j>f 
llio eye, proper antiphlogistic means having lieen u I, 
astringent applications are very serviceable, especially llo- • 
of zinc and nitrate of silver, either in solution or mad.- nir> 
an ointment. Scrofulous inll.immatiori <if the cy<- 'tin. n 
benefited by them, if internal meaiw be also used. S.,h\ a- 
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tion, or excessive flow of saliva, occurring either spon- 
taneously or IVoiu the use of mercury or other means, is 
often efToctually checked by nitrate of silver, or decoction of 
the rhus glabrum, or hy iodine. " Nitrate of silver, by less- 
ening the inflaiuniation which gives rise to thcni, also 
fivr(ncntly removes morbid discharges from other mucous 
siii-raccs besides those we have specially noticed ; an effect 
>vlhch also ollen follows the use of diluted chloride of soda. 
The colli(iuative sweats of hectic fever are best checked by 
i:i\ing internally dilute sulphuric acid, and sponging the 
sLin with \iiiegar ami water. 

Astringent substanees arc decomposed hy, or decompose, 
many others, which therefore should not be given at the 
same time with them; Mich, fur <*xain}>le, as iriccacuanlia 
with most of the vegetable astringents which contain 
tannin, by which an insoluble tannate oCemetina is formed: 
when kino is united with culumba, a ])iirgative aetion fol- 
lows. All astringent \cgetablcs containing tannin, except 
oak-bark, decompose larlrilc of anliraony, and are tliercfore 
the he-'t antidotes to it. 

Till* aiitient Egyptians would appear to have lH7en ac- 
f|naiiited with the power of a^tringi'iits in pres(*rving vege- 
table as well as animal substances, and they seem to luue 
dijiped the coarsi? cloths in which the muinniies wore eii\e- 
lopod in so'ae a.-.tringi*nt licpiid, which tanned the ^kin, and 
rendered it loi-s subjeet to change, as well as excludefl tin* 
air froiji the interior of the body. The arliele emploNod by 
tbt'in with tliis \iew is supposed to liavo been some sort of 
kino. Tlu* same substance is used by the t’luiu'se to dye 
coUim for their nankeens. 

Tills prtijiort) of astringeuf s ma\ bo usefully applied tor 
the j>n*sorva1ion of all kinds ul’ cordage, fisbing-biies, and 
nets, wbieh lust miKdi longer if steeped in an infusion of 
oak bark. 7’bough inferior in ]ireser\ing power to the plan 
of Mr. K van, it may bt* applit*able in some cases where bis 
is inadmissible, j .Sec Axtiskptk s.] 

For fniiiier intonnation on astringents, see Dr. A. 7\ 
Tliomsoii’r, ft/ Mutma .l/ci/ovz tuirl Thrrnpvutii's^ 

vnl. ii., in which much recent \aluahle matter is brought 
t'»gct!ier. 

I For the employmi nl of astringents in the arts, see, 
im; am» Ta.nnin« ; and also Lihrnnj nf JCiitf'rtaitiing 
Kn>>irfnlirp — Vcgotablo Substances; Materials of Mauu- 
faclu»’i'.',, p. 1 rs.'J 

ASTItqCA'RYUM, a genus of palms found in small 
groups, or in single specimens, in the tropical parts of Ame- 



rica, of middlini^ stature, and of a very singular oppearanco 
on account of the spines with which they arc armed. Tlu‘ir 
stems arc covered all over, except at the places where the 
leaves aro set on, wdth stiff and very nnmeroUH prii:kles. 
The leaves are pinnated. The fruit resembles cocoa-nuts. 

These plants are found exclusively in South America, 
where several species were <!ollected by Dr. Von Martins, 
the great illustrator of the palm tribe. Among the more 
remarkable are, Astrocanjum murimttn^ a common inha- 
bitant of swampy jilacca in the neighbourhood of Para, 
where it is called murumuru ; the flesh of the fruit resembles 
the melon in llavour and the musk in odour, and is consi- 
doivd a great delicacy hy the Americans. We give a figure 
of it, hut so much reduced, that tJie armature of the stem 
cannot be shown. Its leaves are found to be an excellent 
thatch. 

Another species, A, uiri, has very liard uood, which is 
much used lor bows, and similar purposes, w lune liard ness 
and toughness are required. 

The fibres of the leaves of /!. are niueh valued 

for tishiug nets. (See Martius, /V////i.v, j). 69, Sir.) 

ASTKOLAHK, from two Creek words signifying /n 
take the stars. It Iuim an earlier and a later meaning. As 
used by Ptolemy, it may stand for any eireular ul^Il•nnll•lll. 
u.M‘d for obhcrvalions of the stars; but in tlie siMeentli ami 
seve ileenlli centuries, it sigiiilied a projection of the sphere 
U])on a plane, ])eiug used in the same sense as the wmd 
i^hutisphere, 'I’o this small prujeetioii, which bad a gra- 
duated rim, sights were added, f.n* Ibt* ])urpo.se id' taking 
altitudes; and in tliis sbib.! it was the constant eonipani-in 
and badge of otlice of the astrologer. In bili‘r time*,, before 
tlic invention of Hadley’s quadrant, a graduated cnvular 
rim with sights attached, railed an astrolabe, was imed fur 
taking altitudes at sea, as further described in liinn. Truitt 
(If's Ittsfrtftneifs de Mathrmatiiiue, Hague, In the 

older seiiso of the word every one of our modern astiMiio- 
inical instruments is a part of the astrolulu?, the priniriple 
ofwlueli wo j)n)ceed to describe. 

If a .sulid circle ho fixed in anyone position, and a tulie 
be fixed upon its centre, round w’liich it may be allow (*d to 
mme, as in the adjoining diagratu ; and if the line C D bo 
drawn upon the circle, pointing towards any object Q in the 


K 



heavens which lies in the plane of the circle, it is ob\ious 
that, by lurning the tube A B towards any other object P 
in the plane of the circle, the angle B () D will be thii angle 
subtended by the two objects P and Q at the eve, or their 
angular distance upiui a common globe. This angle luny 
be meastircd, if the circumference of the circle be gradualo(t. 
Thus, sujipose the plane of the circle to pass Ihrougli the 
])oles N tind S, and (J 1) to point t.ow'ards the eriinitor ; then 
w'lien the tube points towards the star, N O B its north polar 
distance, or BOD its declination, may he iiieasure<l. Or 
if the circle be fixed in the piano of the cejuator, and (’ I) 
bo made to point towards tho vernal equinox at tlie same 
moment at wdiieh the tube points t«)wanls the star, then the 
angle D O B will bo the right ascension of the star. 

A <‘i3llectioTi of circles, su(*h as the? ArmUlary Sphere, 
might therefore, by furnishing each circle with tiibe.s, b« 
made a complete astrolabe. The ])ractical dilliculty consists 
in keejiing so many circles exactly in their proper relative 
positions. Tho distinction between the astrolabe of tlio 
aiiticnts and the circular instruments of the moderns, is as 
1‘oUow's : First, the antients endeavoured to form au astro- 
labe of two circles, so as to measure both latitude and longi- 
tude, o-r both right ascension and declination, by the .same 
instrument; while the moilenis, in most cases, measure 
only one of the two. Secondly, the antient instruments 
were made to revolve, to find the star, or w'ere furnished 
with at least one revolving circle, moving round tho pole of 
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tbo equator or ecliptits nccordinf? as declination or latitude j and the whole is then turned round the poles of the equator, 
was to be measured. The rncxlerns for the most part fix i uniil the plane of the ecliptie and the plane of tlio outer 
their instruments in the meridian and wait for the slur. , circle of hni^itude pass throui^h the sun. The instrument 
But the equatorial, tho altitude and azimuth circle, and ; is then adjiistt.-d, the inmu* ciicle of louj^ilude and its slidiujr 
the theoMite, are strictly astrolabes, according to the i liinh with sights is turncil to the moon, and tin? an«rlc read 
antiont meaning of tlie term. j ntf upon this circle is tho latitude of the moon, while the 

Hipparchus is the fir^t \vo know of who can he reason- ! am:lo read off on tho interior edge of the ecliptic is ilio 
uhly supposed to have made use of an astrolabe. But, at ! louuitudo. 

the same time, there arc reasons for supposing that Kratos- ] When stars arc observed, it is MitTicicnt to make the 
thenes, a century before Hipparchus, made 'use of a circle ! plane of the outer circle of l»>ugitudo pa.ss through ihc moon 
fixed in the meridian, for measuring the obliquity of the j or any known star :il'u*r setting that circle to tin? known 
ecliptic, lie is also said to lia\e erected arm illary <*ircles at j longitude of tho moon or star. The ohscivatioii then takes 
Alexandria. Ptolemy do(‘s not mention Hipparchus ex- place as before. 

prcssly: but lie was in all n-spects his follower, and there- No material improvement upon this cnnslriution appears 
fore prolmbly, in des<*ril)iug his own instrument, he is only to lone been made by the Arabs, who in some isistam-cs 
reiM*ating that of his great ])red(M‘cssor. Ami Nicholas used very large instruments of the kind. A nio.e skillul 
Cabasdlas (an ecclesiastic, of the fourleeiilh cenlurv, <*itc<l variety of the astnilabc is here shown, described by 'J'vclio 
by Dclaiubic) attributes to Hipparchus an inslruiiKMit i Ihule', from w lins(^ J7cr'//(i///V*a the 

coiisi>liiig of an c(|uator, a meridian, and two tropit,s. It is ' prcciMliiig cut is taken. 

inquissibh*, from what wc know of Hipparchus, that hi? j 'riie outermost circle riqiri’siMits the meridian; the axis 
ci'ukl have <loac wilhoiit something c»f the sort. At tlu' • pa^sos tliroiigh tin.' poles, and there is a rc\ol\iiig equator 
same time, between Hipparchus and Ptolemy wo have and hour-idrcle fixed together. The sights on the circles are 
no c)hs.cr\ aliens to settle this point. inovcahle ; hut instead of using opposite siglits, the small 

".riic <h‘scriplion of Iholeiu) i Sf/Nfa.ns^ hook v. ch. i.) is eylinder which piojei-ts fr«)iii llu' axis is employed. 
toll«»Ws: Fix two pi-rfectlv equal ein les it right anglos j e\aiiif)h‘, to nie:i*<iire the declination of a star, the ho\ir-ciiclo 

to each other, ainl let one repre-eul the e< lipti<\ and lhi‘ ! im moved till it |)as•^es through the star, and a sight is then 
other the solstitial eohire. Ill the pole?i of the erli])tic place 1 (ilaced so that tlie star in:i\ he seen through it on the edge 
esIiiideiN, ])ri)jecting within and without heytMid the rims of ; of tin* liinlncal pin which projects from the eentre of the 
tile soKtilial eoliire, and fix on ihesi- f\linders as pivots | axis, both on looking ahoM? ami below the eylinder, ihii 
lOiTer and inner cireh-s, w hieh shall ie\olve freely without , orilice of the sight being made jiist l.irge enough to admit 
and w it hill the first meiilioued clreh's. Tlu‘>e are evidently | ol tin's 7’he angular di.^tain e of t he siyh( fp»iu the eqiia- 
I'irch's of longitude. Within the inm rniosl, and in it?. | torial c ircle is tluMi the dechiialioii of tlie star. To measure 
plane, ]>lace a lighter eirch*, sliding by I'rii tion, and lia\ing , the diJlcriMiei' of right aM*ension of two stars, two olinervers 
two sights diaim tric-ally oppo.sitt‘, hv w'hich the? latitude rd'any ■ take Iwosigiits on the eipiator, whicli tla v adjust fill each 
c< leslial phenomenon inay he observed when the iii*'triinient i si i-s bis star just on the axis, liotli on one Mfle of it and the. 
IS adjusted, /. c. when tlii} circle repre'^enling the ecliptic is | other. Tiie angular distance of the sights i.>. then lh<‘ dif- 
in the plane of the' true ecliptic. To elfeel tliis, ejlindrical ^ icreiice of right ascei»sii»n of the stars. 

pi\ols arc inserted in the .solstitial eolure in the points cor- ■ 'file phiiiih line shows whetlicr tlie nieruliaii is exactly 
responding the poles of the equator, and the whole of | \ertieal, and the screw s at the feet aiv cnqiloyed to raise or 
l!ie aiiparatns is siispeiidi-d within a circle which i- plac(‘d ; lower either tunl when necessary. 

in ihe meridian nf tin* place of uhser\ alien, 'i’lu* ecliptic ' We give, one nmre ste]) between the. antient and uuxhTii 
l.ciii" divided from its interior to its exterior rim, the outer i instruments, from the same work of T\clu> Brahe. 
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not made to depend upon the position of the meridian. 
Thiii is perhaps sutlieiently near to the niodern equatorial 
lo be oon.sirh ro'] as the first instrument of the kind. 

ASTRO'1-.OGY. If this word were used in a sense 
analoi^oLi.s with that or theolo^y^ it would 

simply the s^efuae of the while mtfmomy might 

moan tho science of their order and arrangement. But the 
term, at least when coupled with the epithet judicial^ has 
always signitled the discovery of future events by means of 
the position of the heavenly bodies. The two words astro- 
logy (d(TrpoXoy/«f) atid astronomy (dtrrpovoyla) seem to have 
been used in the stgne tense by the Q>t<eeks, at least till 
about the Christian o?rsL. Cicero (Ofie. i. 6.) uses the word 
iUftrolngia to express astronomical knowledge. 

It has long been unusual to prcKliice any arguments 
against this pretended science ; but there arc two consider- 
ations which make us think it may be useful to show thuso 
who arc unacquainted with it a few of its details. The first is, 
that works, seriously protessing to imtulcatc aiul *lefend the 
principles of astrology, have been published within the last 
twenty years in this country, and are still sold, almost ex- 
clusively, by some booksellers : the sef;ond, that several of 
our most popular almanacs do actually give astrological 
predictions at the present time. This nia\ be a men* matter 
of amusetnont with the more enlightiuied ; but we arc 
afraid there are some who play with edge-tools in reading 
the fooleries of the works alluded to. The lo\e of the 
marvellous is not under projicr regulatimi, even in the 
minds of many >vho do not go the length uf supposing 
astrology crcdihle ; and we shall therefore perhaps do good 
scrvico in showing what the system really is, and what eon- 
sc(i lienees its adoption must lead to. 

It must moreover ho remembered that our old Knglish 
writers, particularly the draiuatists, cannot be w'cll under- 
stood without some inforniatiori upon tho leading terms and 
principles of this art; which tliciefuro may he as lawfully 
studieil as the history of .Jupiter and the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid. 

The science which, under the name of astn)lt)gy, or some 
term of equivalent meaning, fouml universal belief among 
ail the nations of antiquity except the Greeks, and also 
prevailed through the whole world of the middle ages, is 
based upon the su[jpi»siti«>ii that tlu; hea\enly Ijodies are 
the instruments by which the Creahu* regulates the course 
of events in this world, giving llieiii didereiif powers ac- 
cording to their diflerent positions. This is the (leM-riptioii 
of the more learned astrologers: lor we ii»!ed hardly njiv, 
that the ignorant have made the stars iheiuselves the 
agents, just as the image of the Oeil\ has generally 
come in time to bo reganleil by the vulgar as the Deity 
liimsolf. Looking at the more credible description, it miglit 
be phihisophical for a newly created being, in possession of 
rati'Uial powers, lo suspend his opinion on such a point till 
he had observed facts cnougli to allirm or deny the coii- 
no\i»)n assorted lo exist helween the places of tin? planets 
and Ills own fortunes. That there i>. nothing repugnant lo 
human nature in the basis of astrology is suflicienlly pro\ed 
by the nunihcr of great iiiiiuls which have been led by it, 
W'hcMi jiro])erly prepared by education ; and the present age 
must recollect that the argumonts whiidi are now h(‘ld eou- 
clusive against astrology get their strength in the minds of 
iin.ist pcH>ple from no other circumstance tluiu that which 
formerly was the prop of considerations whhdi were held 
equally ilecisive in favour of it, namely, the bias of educa- 
tion. Tho real arguments .against astrology are, first, that 
it is self-contradictory ; secondly, that its predictions are 
not borne out by facts. To see the first of these, we must 
deseritu* the loading principles of the art. 

In tho followiiTg globes, the circle projected horizontally 
iM presents the liorizon, the double circle the meridian, and the 
othei four circles are drawn at equal distances from tho meri- 
dian ami horizon, through the north and south points of the 





,uttc. thus dividing ttie wludo heavens, visible and invisible, 
to twelve Odual parts. Let these circles remain immoveable. 
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while the diurnal reyolutien of tho globe lakes place under 
them. The twelve divisions are called Uie twelvii houses of 
heaven, ah^ fti^^.jnuinbered in the order in which they would 
rise, if the ciMes. accompanied the tliurnai revolution. 
Every hqaveuly body passes through the twelve houses m 
twenty-fbur hours, but is not always in tho same house with 
the same sUum* except at the equator. For it is evident lliat. 
in order to have two bodies always in tho same luniso, the 
revolution must take place round the north and south poles 
of tho heavens, whioh poles are in the horizon only to a spec- 
tator on the equator itself. Tho pi’incipal jwint attended to in 
each house is the part of the zodiac whieli occupies it ; and 
the place of any planet in the bouse is the distance of tho 
body from the eusp, or boundary circle, measured on tho 
zodiac. The following fanciful melhod of representing the 
twelve houses was in univcr.sal use, and the readers of 
almanacs must be familiar with it. 



The twelve tiiangle'i represent the twelve housc.s nf 
heaven, as mavkiMl h\ the llomiin numerals. TJie time e; 
April Ji>, 1 7.S-I, at half past six in the morning. On tiie 
boundary of I'aeh liuuse is written the part of tin* eelipln* 
vvhii'h is to h(‘ fniind on it. For instance, nn ilu: eus]) •>! ilii> 
Ivvcdllh house that is just i is the point of the eel i pi if 
vvliieh is in 4'^ 1 d *4' (iemmi. The hoimdary hetaci o ihe 
nintli ami lenlli houses is in I ' of i\(juarius. The wliele 
sign «)f Se«>rpio is in the sixth lioiis(‘, flu* houiuhiries of 
whieli are thendore in Lihr.i ami Sagittarius. Tin* jd.inet-; 
are pKieed in their proper ptisilions in the hou-^i '. ; tluin 
Men urv ( y » appears to hi* in the twelfih Iioii>ie, at 2-^' !«/ 
from the homidary of tho eleventh ami twelfth. 

Ihit, «*n all the preeciliiig points, it must he ()b.S(.‘rv(*d tlial 
great aiithmitie.s difler very much. From among the oh- 
seurily and confusi.ui which prevail in old treatises, vve are 
aide tn eollei-t Ibis much, that seme (»f them draw tbe 
boundary linos of the lioiises in smdi a way as to ciil flu* 
ecliptii’ into twelve 4?qmil jiarls, instead of the ])niuc vcirtical, 
as vve have done; others draw Die boundaries tluoiigh tlu; 
poles, instead of the north and south points of the ljori/»)n. 
The future cleMinies of mankind are rendered very une(*rt;un 
by such diversity of opinion ; hut this wc have found, that 
the followers of each system complain just as much of the 
rest, as if they had sonm reason to show for their own. 
F«>r instance, Peletarius, or Pelletier, who iiitrodiicod 
algebra into France, atul wrote on the horoscope in J.5n:j, 
e.vjiresses him.self thus ; ‘ Some cut the horizon into 
e(|ual ])arls, some a vertical circle, some the eiiiiatur, some 
the eclijitic, some a parallel: whence it is not •wonderful 
that a difiicult art should bi^ involvt*d in fresh nhscurity; 
for who can possibly see .*i living likeness in ii mirror which 
is put out of shape in so many ways?’ His own system is 
the ecpial division of the zodiac; and his argument for it, 
independently of old authorities, is tho incongruity of Ivtling 
the poles of the ecliptic have nothing to do with a matter 
which HO nearly concerns the zodiac. Mittimpquf* conrmit^ 
zodim'n stfofi polos pssp inu tiles in eo w^jgo/zV. quod Zfniiaro 
maximii irroj/rium est. The placing of the signs in the 
equator he treats as a dream, and seotns perfe<-lly satisfied 
with the preceding reasim. 

The houses have different powers. Tho strongest of all 
is tho first, which contains the part of the lieavcn about to 
rise: this is called the ascendant: and the point of the 
ecliptic which is just rising is called the /lorosropf*. The 
next house in nower is the tenth, which is coming on the 
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xncridiiin, &c. Tbo itMSs the house of life; the second, 
of richos ; the third, of brethren ; the fourtli, of parents ; 
the Jifth, of children ; the sixth, of health | the seventh, of 
inarriii^'c ; the eighth, of death ; the iiintli, of raligion ; tlie 
tenth, of dignities ; the eleventh, of friends ; tho twelilh, of 
cnemios. £aoh house 1ms one of the heavenly bodies as its 
jord, who is stronger in his own house than in any other, as 
•s but fit ; and of two planets equally strong in other re- 
spects, bo who is in the strongest house is tho stronger. 
jSTow conceive all plants, animals, minerals, countries, &c., 
pniy.ellcd out under the different planets, which exercise 
their influonee in abundance of different ways, according to 
the bouses they may happen to be in for the lime, and Ibcir 
positions relatively to eacli other -the rosult will bo as good 
an idea of the mysteries of astrology as it is worth any bodv’s 
while to obtain. 

We shall now give some examples of tb<^ application of 
the S(‘ieiice ; and Ibis W(? do principally, because in the mys- 
tical smiiouncements winch issue from our press, the dark- 
ness of the hints whicli are given tlirow a pj^ctical gluoin 
0 N*!r the subject. This no doubt is interesting, and is not 
sporting too much with the credulity of the age, or with 
the clmnce of detection : but it is a foul libel on the powers 
of astrology. Thus, in ISl.O, instead of uunouncing some 
such ]>redu'tiori as the following — ‘ Mars in the liouse of 
death ]K)iTends, w<‘ ;iri; afraid, some new disasters, by war or 
other cause : a persiniage will strive against the new order of 
things, but, if we mistake not, the coujunc*tioii of Lima and 
Saturn in the twelfth bouse bodes him no good’- — instead, 
we sav , of such an unsatisfactory pvt»pbery, a real believer in 
is trology — such as it was before it fell from its high cstat<> — 
might ba\e, traced Napoleon from Elba toWaterbn): have 
ealcnlaled tlie very moirient of tlie advaiua; of the Prussians, 
sviid ilescribed tin? sword-knot of the captain of llie llellero- 
plion. Thus we have the story of a Jew, iu the time of llu‘ 
calipli A1 Mansur, ivlio was able? to detect, liy means of the 
lu.'avenly bodies, that curtain words just written up«)u a 
pii})er, wbicli he was not alhnved to s«‘c. wen* the names of 
a plant and an animal. iUit lest any om^ should imagine tli.U 
perhaps the later astntlogers have given u]» llu^ attainmimi 
of information so innuite. and have coiifineil tliemsehes ti» 
such geiuTid indications as those of our almanacs, which, as 
they iiieau nothing, may as re:is»)nahly he drawn from the 
.stars as elsewliere, \vc take tlie following instances from a 
work published in 1 81 7, w hitdi we will not name, and which 
we would w'illingly suppose to have been wrilleu in irony, 
if it were not that its M/e. (tw«» loliiim'S quarlo, with tables) 
and style are both evidences either of real belief, or inten- 
tional altcni])! to dei-eive. 

A man wlio was bom June 2 1, I7.‘j8. at eight minutes 
iifttM* ten in llie morning, eominiltul a murder, and was by 
niajiy suppi^sed to ho iiisano. Pemling his trial, an astro- 
loger was reciucsted to ]»oint out h} tlie stnr.s wbetlun- this 
defeiK’C would he estahlisluMl or not. "J'ho nalivily was «'ast, 
that is, the position of tlui heavmis at the atort>aid ti/ne was 
lai«l down, and tlw? nativity having been rt^riijinl la proj oss 
amouiuiog to gi\mg the prophet a power of making aluiosl 
an\ ehango he pleases), tlie result was as follows . 

‘Mercury being h»rd of tluj ascendant, irradiated by a 
malefic ciuartile aspe< t of the ])lanet Mars, and alllicted by 
an oppo-iti<in with .Jupiter, flecdares that tho native shall !»<• 
invoUed in an abyss of troubles and filllic.tions, even to ilie 
hazard of his life.’ — ‘The «piarlilc of Mercury and ISLii^, 
particularly wdien Mercury is const it uted principal signi 
fi<‘atoi*, hath implication of high crimes and misdemeanors.' 
— ‘ Upon a further inspection of the figure, wv lind a bancliil 
quartih; aspoet of Mars and Jupiter, witli a mistdiievuiis 
op])osition of Saturn and Mars. To the first of these we are 
to attribute the dissolute inaiiners of the native.'—-* Here is 
niKpiestioiiably a favourable trine of tiie Sim tiinl Saturn; 
hut no great good cun result from it, heeause the Sun is lord 
of the Iw'elftli house, posited in the tenth, and out of all his 
essential dignities: at the same time that Saturn is lord of 
the sixth, located Ihendii, and hotli the significators are 
under the dominion of the evil vitijiting tin* mind and 

airecJioiis of the native.’ — ‘ At the time the unhappy nali\e 
was pioiujited to commit this barbarous act, theMo«»n came 
to an opposition of Mars by direct direction, while she occu- 
pie<l the eusp of the seventh house, which nquesents tlw* 
unfortunate woman.’ — ‘The Sun 1 find to he giver of life, 
posited in the tenth house, the house of jusliee; Mercury, 
lord of the ascendant, being iu Gemini, an airy and 

the Muon likewise iu uu airy sign, show the manner uf the 


native's deaths that hffirould die suspended in the air ; wliile 
the opposition of four planets in the radix, and tho mundane 
quartile of the Sun and Mars from the tenth, the house of 
justice, show the quality of it — namely, that it should he in 
due course of law, by the hands of tlie common hangman, 

nrid not by suicide.’ *1 brought up tlui direction of death 

with groat nicety and preciSon, and found he would bo 
plunged into eternity wdien the Sun came to tho anaieticul 
point of the midheaven, and met the noxious beams of the 
Moon and Mars in opposition, which thus constituted is ever 
productive of a violent death.’ 

We HOW' give the following opinion upon a case of a pro- 
jected marriage, in which the lady, sui!.pc?<*ting an attach- 
niciit elsewhere on the part of her intended husband,* 
iiKpiires whether it will ever take place. Tlie position of 
the heavens is supposed to be laid <lown at lliu moment of 
asking the question. 

‘ The Sun is signilicator of the lady ; and Saturn, lord of 
the smenth house, is significator of the gentleman. It must 
also he observed, that in this, and all ipiestious relative to 
inalriuumy, Mars and the Sun arc the natural significators 
of a woman's marriage; and Venus and the Moon ar<» th<»!-e 
of anuin's. Now Saturn, the i^eiitleman's signilicator, is ro- 
iTinrkahly well posited in the fiflh house, and has Venus 
within his orb. applying to him hj coiijimctiori : wdiieh is a 
A cry powerful indication that his utVeetions are sincen* and 
hoiiourahle, and tlml his mind is fully bent to the marriage 
slate. The Sun, likewise, being in a sextile aspei.t with 
Mars, the lady'.-^ signiticaUa* <)f marriage, plainly shows her 
inehnation to matrimony to be slroiigls fixed, and her alVec- 
fioim t(* Iu* perfe«-lly sincere.' 

‘ Tin* next thing to lui considered is, wlmthi'i* there he .iny 
frustration or impediting asjx'cl hi'tweeii these* sienifn al< rs. 
and 1 find the Moon and Venus, the geiilh'iiian's sigoi- 
ficators f)f tiKirri.ige, are apjdNiiig to a ijiiartih* a^pc(‘t with 
each other. "J'his is an e\ irlcnt proof that the marriage iis 
liiMionged liy tin* inlerferenc<* (»f some other woman (»f this 
gentleman's intimate rK-qiniintance, because llie a-pi*i t is 
made in a feminine sign : but as the TVIooii. in separ.iling 
from \’ouus, applies to a pi'ideci trine with Mars, tin* quo- 
n*nt's ]>rincipal significator of marriagi?. and also to a sex hie 
of tlie sun, her natural signifn alor in the fignias it totally 
removes the evil elKets <)f the inalefi*’ a qicet, and leaxes tlie 
path free and iniohsl ructeil li> llie gales of llMuen. 'J'hi.H 
opinion is greatly .stn'inithcncd hy eonsidering the modi* in 
whii’h tlndr significators are siwerally di-posed. Saturn dis- 
poses of the Sun, who is |>ositi d in the ler:iis of Venus, and 
\’emis, Saturn, and th^^ Moon, are all disposed of hv the 
heiwvolent planet .Intotei-. who i?. 1. infi ll di-jj i.-t'd of by 
Mars, the principal ''ignifi<*ator (d' tins ladv s marriagi-, am} 
wdio ihns triumphs o\ci* every ohdai U* to the celid»i at ion of 
their nuptials. ! tln'ietbiv could not. hesitate in deehiiiiig 
l«i the holy, in the fiilh’st. and most sail- tar lor^ termy, that 
tlie gentleman who eourU’d her ha<l a sineer*- -and tender 
reganl for her; and that, tln>\igh some cirenin^tances mijht 
havi* Irappened rather unl'avoiirahle to her w ishe-.>, Art sin 
might rt*st perfeelly assured that he was the man allulled 
to be her husband. 

‘ Ayipareiitly well satisfie*! with tlic-e declaration.'!, slie 
proci-eded to in juirt; in w li.il lengllmd’ lime thi?' <le‘'ir;jl»li* 
cireuiii'.t.-im-e might eume to pass. To grald) her wi-die., m 
tins particular, I referred again to the ligurt*. wdn-re tin* 
Mot»n want-' upwards of i*le\en degrees of I'orming a perfi;i*t 
sfxtile a.*^iK.*cl with the Sim, the li»rd of1h«* ;i.seeml;ini, and 
the saiin* to Mars, lier significator of inarru’.ge. and there- 
fore, 1)> con\i*rting’ the d.egrcc into time, h} the rule heri'lo- 
ibro given, I fixe<l lier marriage at ab»)iil the end of threo 
months, assuring Iier it could not exceed that time.' 

On looking at the exam]desw» have ehosen, we si’i* that 
they refer U) matters which are prov(*rhially under the con- 
trol of desliiiN ; wx* therefore tak«j another, which iiut 
inm*e connexion willi the common affairs of life*. !i cf-iisista 
of directions for dealing in tlie similler sorts uf tattle, such 
ns sheep, Imgs, &.<•., and will fully exj/ nn the l•i^dvof such 
speculations 

‘ Jf the lord of tln^ sixth and the lord of the second ore 
coniniiction,in a good house of heaxeii, tin; qucn*ent may lln*i\e 
by tli(*n!' (i.e. small eatth?) ; or if ibey he in sextile ur trine, 
the same. The lonl of the sixth, casting a friendly a.-pi-f t 
to the part of rtiiiime, or being in good t5on figuration with 
the dispusitor thereof, denotes much good to llie quertoil hy 
dealing in small cattle; hut if, on the conlrur}, the lord of 
the lEiixtli he unfortunate, and in evil aspect with the lord of 
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tlic ascendant or sscconcl,or cast malignant luys to cither of 
their cusps, the querent will lose by dealing in small cattle. 
If the lord of the sixth be in quartile, or in Qpposilion to 
the clispisitor ol* the part of Fortune^ or the Mijon, tho que- 
rent cannot thrive by dealing in i^mall cattle.^ The same if 
the lord of the sixth he aillicted oilher hy Satnrn, Mars, or 
tlio Dragon's Tail ; or be found either rolrogvadc, coinbust, 
cadent, or peregrine. The Dragon's Tail and Mars show 
niiirh loss therein hy kyaves and thieves, and ill bargains, 
&c. ; and Saturn denotes much damage by the rot or mur- 
rain.' 

That the antient system of astrology contained the most 
contradictory assertions may be in.Kle evident in very few 
VMs. The position of the heavens at the time of birth 
settled every man's character of body and mind, the various 
fortunes he would meet with, and liis relative positions with 
ri'gard to fri«*nds and enemies. Tims, fjvery one who was 
b>»rn at i»r very iH*ar the same time as Alexander the Great, 
in tlu? same country, weuhl have a right to expect a some- 
what similar career ; and twin hruthers could niwer fail to 
have the sanu' horoscope, and (tuTeforc the same suceess in 
life ; and though the subject of a parlicidar horoscope should 
travel over the whole world, and thereby come undcM* the 
inlluence of positions of the heavens w hicli never could liave 
ncfMirrcd at his hirlhphu-o, yet these would be ahva\s ready 
to toll him (when properly looked at) whether the ])resent 
inomtMit was favourahh? or unfavourable to any pursuit he 
had in view. To taki* a case that might have oecuned: 
suppose two mi‘n had engaged to throw fli<*e against eaeh 
other for their whole fortunes, and that each went the night 
before to consult din'erent astrologi'rs in the sauie town. 
To them it would not he neccssarv to tcdl their nanu's, or 
cxiiihit tln*ir horoscopes; the present })ositioii ol the liea\ens 
would he sutfieient for pointing out a favouralile hour, and if 
both astrologers worked hy the same rules, as they ought to 
<lo, they w’ouM both arrive at tin* same result : tliat is, flu.* 
Rfimc wouhl be rceoinineniletl to both impiiri'is, tliough one 
of them must certainly lose. 

The astrologers never made any allowaneo for the preces - 
sion of the e(iuinn\es. Thus, though the 
Aries is m)W in the sign Taurus, and the inlluenei's of its 
stars ought to have moved with llu-iu, we fiutl that llio 
Aries, or tlie (ir-*t thirty de'rrcos of the ecliptic, 
is usfifl for the constellation. Under the eireuinsluiiei's, this 
is (»r little consequence ; hut sueh a practice would he fata! 
to ostronouty. 

That i»bscrvcd facts did stubbornly refuse to ful 111 llie pre- 
dictions of the planets mv'd hardly be tuhl. In the rifte(*nth 
cMMiturv, SttclUer foretold a uniNcrsal deluge which should 
take ]dae.e in 152-1, in conscfjiu.'iice of three ]>laiu‘ts being 
then in conjunction in a watery sign. All Kurnpe was in 
consternation; and those who could find the nu'ans huilt 
boats in readiness. Voltaire inmitions a doctor of Toulouse? 
who made an ark for himself and his friends. Such a eir- 
cuiuslancc shows the hold which astrology had ujkui nien‘s 
minds, from which, had it been true, it newer could haM* 
been tbrcod ; for though a ?ictr truth, even when capable of 
easy verification, is introduced w'ith dilliculty, it i.-, allu- 
gether absurd h> suppose that a science, the correeliu ss 
of which was of cvery-day experience, should drop iv.vl 
hceome exploded, not for want of eulti\ .itois, hut of 
believers. The former we have, perhaps, even now , and a 
few of the latter, though only uiutuig the most ignorant of 
the eomiiiunity. Tho art is. at present, under the ban of the 
law, in order that designing persons may have at least one 
aeeess sloppoil to tho pockets of tho credulous. 15y the 
Statute of the first of .James I. c. 1‘2, sorcery uf all siiecies 
was prohibited, though it does not appear certain that this 
term included astrology; but by tbe vagrant act, 5 CJeo. \\. 
o. S, sec. 4, all ‘persons pretending to tell fortunes, or n>ing 
any subtle craft, means, or device, by palmistry or other- 
wise, to deceive ami impose upon any of his Majoty’s 
subjects,' are rogues and vagabonds — that is, ]uinishahle hy 
any magistrate, with three months' iiuprisoniiieut and liard 
labour. 

The history of judicial astrology, at least up to tin? middle 
of the fifteenth century, is very lujarly that of astronomy, 
since the latter branch of the science, except among (he 
Greeks, was mostly cultivated for the sake of the former. 
Hence to it, as tti alchemy, we owe many really useful 
discovorios. It is u singular fact, that the first lunar 
liihles which wero constructed ou the Ncwtoiiittn theory 
Nyare intended to be subservient to the calculation of nativi- 


ties ; tl'crp is no question that tho necessity which thw 
astrologer lay,, under, of being ready, at any moment, 
to lav down ‘the positions of the heavenly bodies, pro- 
duced great numbers of useful tables and obsi-rvaiions ; 
and thej;Greek,worlui which have been preserved by the 
Arabs were valued principally for the use to which (heir 
maihematick could be turned in astrology. Tbe origin of 
the science is beyond tho reach of history, nor is it much 
worth while, to collect all that is known on this point. It 
certainly came into Europe from the East, where it is men- 
tioned in the earliest records of every nation. The Chinese 
arc said to have placed it on the same footing with agricul- 
ture and medicine ; the Chaldeans cultivated it sedulously, 
and the invention is attributed to them by Suidas (cited hy 
Montucia, iv. 372). The Hindoos have long regulated the 
most important actions of their li>es hy the stars (see intro- 
du(!tion to the Liliirati ) ; but Mr. Colebrooke has shown 
(fii?uho Af^ehra, preface, p. SO) that several of their fuiula- 
nicntal terms an* not Sanscrit, from which he apparentiv 
leaves us to conclude that he thinks the science ncillicr 
aiilieiit nor indigenous in India. Among the Egyptians, it. 
w as of groat auti(|uity ; but it is not mentioned in the hooks 
of Mos(?s, iinh?ss included in magic or sorcery, which isino.^t 
probable. Tlie books of Isaiah aiul .Jeremiah allude dirertlv 
to it in several ])hjees, as aKo that of Daniel. During ilii* 
captivity, the Jews appear to have learnt the art, an»l friun 
that time probably, hut eerlainly in the earlier cimtiiries r.f 
the Christian lera, became mneli a«hlicted to it. Se\i>ral 
of the more celebrated waiters on astrology under the 
caliphs were Jew’s, as INlessahalah, Moses hen Mainion, 
Solomon larehus, wlnist* almanacs we iiavc Tnentione<l as 
among the earliest ])uhli'.hed, and many others. 

In (Jreeee, at least during tlie classical ages, ju li.iil 
astrology foinul no receptimi ; imr do we traco aii\ nnirUs of 

even in the earlier astroiioniical w’ritiTS of that ci.iinlrv. 
Tile system was little in hannon\ w illi the nllegoric.d in \ tho 
logy which pri'Vailed there; and iheoracit's afioidiHl pi'ihaj'S 
sutlicituit nourishinent to the appetite fur the iiiarvi‘!!.)iis. 
lint among the Komans, astrology was <Miliivalcd wnh 
a\ i'lit) troin the time of the eonqiiesl urJCgvpt, in spitt* ot’ 
si‘\ei’al c(li<*ts of the smiate. Jn the s(*coiifl eeiitur\, the 
whole world was aMrologieal ; and (‘\en Ploleniv was 
infeet»*(l. Tlu'ri: is a Work eiil itleil ‘ Tt‘lrahiblos ’ atl riliUti’d 
to him, which is entirely devoted to aslrolog} ; ami though 
its genuineness ha.s lieen douhh'd hy .'.onu', merely hecau.-'^t* 
it is astrological, there appi'ars no siillieieiit reason to rejeid 
it. (See Delamhre, Hist. As/. Ajir., \\. p. .^) i:i.) 

All tlui (‘ollowfi's of Mohammed are and \\n\c hoeii 
astrologers. The prcihistiiiarian do(!triti(?s (»f their s\stcm 
rmider the transit ion easy ami natural: flir, as we ha\e 
seen, tlu' scitMiee of astrology is based upon the notion of 
thiMiccessity of human ac’tions. The ustahlishnmnt of the 
Moors ill S])aiii, and the crusades, caused the intri»diiclion 
or the increased cultivation of the art among the descend- 
ants of the harharians wlu) destroyed the llomaii empire ; 
probably the I'oriiier, for we have iio distinct traces either 
of astroiomy or astrology among the northern nations. 
lJut the pred(.'stinarian priiK'iple ussunied a modified form, 
more consistmit 'with the belief of the Catholic ehureh. 
It was said that the stars only inchne, hut c.annui eoinpel ; 
wlii< hj) >sition, whih? it Idl the will free, was a most eon- 
voni(*nt explanation of any failure in the predictions. The 
(hock and Koman Christians of the earlier centuries had 
in many instances received the whole of astrology ; in 
olliers the nuKlified belief above mentioned. Origen, though 
he recognises the stars as rational beings, \et, in his P/ti/n- 
rtilia, c<»ntcnd3 that the stars neither incline nor compel, 
hut only prophesy or point out what men w ill do w'ithout 
exerting any inlliieneo. He then gives a long aiul curious 
argument against their compelling power, w ithout cx]dain- 
ing how' it does not hold equally against their predicting 
faculty. St. Augustin (citerl hy ^^.)ssins) argues against 
astrology altogether. The <‘hurch, in its public capacity, 
comlemned tlio art in tlic first councils of Braga and 
Toledo, and in the Dticrctals (cited hy A ossius). Tho doctrine 
of astrology was among the errors impiiU.*d to the Priscil- 
lianists. But many zealous catholics in later times adopted 
the same opinions, and among them ehurehmen of tho 
highest rank, such as the Chirdiiial il'Ailly (died in 142.'!), 
who calenlaicd tin? horoscope of .Jesns Christ. The astro- 
logy of comets, W’hich \a hardly yet out of date, has even 
been recognized by a Pope: in the tl ft eeiitli century Calix- 
tus III. directed prayers and analliemas against a comet 
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wliicli liud cither assisted or predicted llic success of tne 
Turks a$ramst the Ohnstiatis. 

The establishnient of the Copcrnican system was the death 
of astrulo;?}': and that upon an armament not one bit 
stronj^er n;;;ninst it than -preceding; systems for it. When it 
was found that the eaftli was only ode among ptlier planets, 
it soon camo to be r^koned absurd by many that our little 
globo should be of such conse(|uenco as to be the peculiar 
rare of the whole system. But why should the principle of 
non-intcrforencG have been preferred to tliat of the balance 
of power? We have lost a charming opportunity of disco- 
vering what goes on in other planets. 

The last of the astrologers was Morin, best known as the 
opponent of Gassendi. The latter hml in his youth studied 
and believed in the arl, but had afterwards renounced and 
written against it. The former, who worked for thirty years 
!it a book on astrology* and was besides an opjionent of the 
motion of the earth, predicted his oppotuuit's death repeat- 
edly, I>iit was always wrong. lie also foretold the death of 
-Louis XIII., with no better success. Since his death, which 
took place in 16150, the science has gradually sunk, and W(* 
bclii^vc has in no case been adopted by any real astro- 
nomer. 

ASTRONOMY signifies the Az/rv nf t/tp sfar.^^ and is 
applied geiu.M-ally to all that relates to the motions and 
tlu ory of tbi; heavenly bodies, as well ns of the earth. If 
W(» (!\cept g(?ni;ral terms, such as srir/irr^ lluu’e is perliaj)s 
iio single word which implies so many and different ciii- 
pl )\ iiKMit.s of the human intellect. We shall thcrefon* 
coniine ourselves here tn a slight sketch of the annals of the 
sf irnr'p, and a few general considerations, ]>ointing out at 
tla' same time the articles which shovild be consulted for 
further details. 

work of the astronomer begins in llu? observatory, 
wbc'u iiKMiis are pnoided tbr noting tbe^ positions of tlui 
stars. Of tljc instruments by which tin's is done, see tlie 
principle and details in the articles iNsriirMKN rs (Astro- 
NOMK'Ai.), Clock, Pknoitlcm, OnsKkVATf)RY. There? 
ait» two t lasses of observations: the first, of known bodies, 
of w hicli the placi*s are so nearly dotenniiiefl that no fpies- 
tam remains except about <pianlitit‘s li*ss than a second of 
time, or its corresponding quantit>, fifteen sec’onds of space 
[see Angt.k’I : and fur this class tlu* consideration what 
j)lu nomenii shall he ul)served is ina<le to rest entirely upon 
the instruments, those ])heiiomena hi?ing prcjferred, for 
the ohserv.Uioti of wliich llie st(?adi«*st instruments <-aii be 
inadr*. These move onl\ in the meridian, and tlu? star is 
waited fur. The seee)U(l elass of ohser\ alions, such as 
thu.^e of comets, double stars, and all mere, appearances, 
which retpilre an instrument that can hi* ])oinled to any 
part of the heavens, or can be made (o billow a star, is 
performed by telescopes, which are made to revolve with 
tlu* heavens. [See Kgn.vTORi Ai..] 

The second division of astronomical lalM)UV is the depart- 
ment of the mathematician only. The? observations as they 
come from (he instruments are suhjei't to all the iwiors of 
llu* latter; aii.d no perfect instruments ran he const meted. 
The best circle that can ho made is slightly i>val : the best 
pi\ot that can he turned will not be truly eylindricul. The 
4 ue.slion now eunios, in what manner to eoiupan? ditlerent 
species or sets of observations, so that (he discordances 
lm?in.selv<*s shall point nut the quantity and quality of tlie 
instrunienlal errors ; and how from thence to derive the 
coiTections nei'essaiy for futuic ohj^ervations. Also, how 
to choose the lime and manner of c)l)ser\ atiun, so that any 
particular error, whether of im-^truments or theory, sball he 
least, if the? observer hi? desirous of avoiding it. or greate.*,t, 
if he wish to detect and measure it. K\ery day experieiir-e 
show^ that there is no hotter test of the progress of observa- 
tion than the discovery of new instrumental ». rrors, pro\idcd 
only tlie ijuanlities in question become less and less. The 
angular e’rnzr wliieh now sets an f»hs(*rver to work to ( Direct 
lii^ result is less than the six-himdrodlh part of that which 
would have been sutUcient to annoy Rtolemy or ILpparcluis. 
And in speaking of an instrument, wc may consider the 
observer himself as a most material part, on the eomhined 
j)ower of whoso eye, ear, and judgment, the (*orrcctness of 
the ohservaliou depends. It is* hardly to bo expected that, 
even under precisely the same circumstances, two observers 
should note the same phcinoinenon so as to agree? within a 
small fraction of a second; and ivcent experiments on phe- 
nomena nott?d witli both tin? c>e and hand, have (lemon- 
htruted the existence of small diffevcuees between different 


observers, attnhutable only to their different habits of pet. 
ception or physical constitution. On this point see Equa • 
Tiox (Pkrsonal). 

When obsei-vations have been, as nearly as pc)8sible, freed 
from instrumental errorsi the next step' would be, if we 
could imagine a system of astronomy only in its infancy, 
with instruments as near perfection as our own, to dcdui'e, 
by comhinatioii of mathematical reasoning and calculation, 
(he real place.s of the stars for some one moment, and the 
mnguitudes and laws of the various motions to which 
they are subject, wheth(?r periodical or permanent, ami 
whether arising out of tlu? motion of the earth or out of a 
|)r()p(?r mutioii of the Stars theinselv(?s ; and for tlu? solar 
system, to determine tlu? r(?lalive rnotimis and positions of 
the planets and ^their satellite.^ wliich cun only he done by 
thcl" previous measurement of llu? earth and subsequent coin- 
parison of the results of one ohserAatory with (host? of an- 
other. But these primitive determinations have always been 
in progress with the instruments, uiiil r(*sults have iucivascd 
in accuracy with the power of ohser\iug; so that instead of 
working afresh for tlu? dt*teniiinati(>n of r/fWpr//\, us tiu'v 
are called, almost the wh'»le of modern astronomy is a jiro- 
ccss of correction of thosi* which have been pre\iously 
obtained. This greatly facilitates operations : for the rea- 
son of which see at. C'ALCui.its, Aim’uoxima- 

TiON. The metasiirement of the earth ii.-^clf, and ihe deter- 
mination of its figure, which is the basis of jdiiiiitiii v 
tislronoiny, so far as aMM?rt!iining tlu? actual dimcnsiuiis oV 
our system is concerned, will he treated as a sep;ir;ite m'umici? 
uiuler the name of Gkodksy, though it is n constiiucnt 
part of astronomy, both as to the methods by whiMi it is 
carried on, and the objects for which it i.'. undertaken. 

The third department of aslroiiomy, being that which re- 
quires the nmst ext(*nded knowledge of niatliematie.'^, and 
tlie higlu'st exercise oi‘ (hoiiglit, is that wliich goes under 
the iMine of ])hij\iraf aslrttNonnj, and consists in tlie cumlu- 
naliiMi of the various plienomena as aetnally oh.serv ed, in 
order to find nut what are their ]>liysical cause-, and ac- 
cording to what laws tho*-e canves act. ft isexidenf, tliat 
without some siutcss in tins hraneli of tlie science, there 
can he no power of prptUpliuu. except what arise?, from (lie 
presumption that pr(*<*cding phenomena have run their 
W'hole possible round, so that nothing vnn Inqipen exeept a 
repetition of what has hap])ened. To a rough \ii w (1 is 
seems to he the casi*, and is so in a great measure : hut to 
the in.strnments of an ohsi-iw alory then* .-qqie.-trs no sn< li 
com])lele ppriitdicity. To this lu*ad we should reft r sneh 
questions as those of rfku noN. Ain uua i iirN. and c; i< a v i- 
TATiDY. The term physical astronomv is n-ualh jqtplied to 
investigations connected with the latter only; hut ih.th ‘Uj - 
mology and analogy warrant its extension to the lonner. 
Ihider this, also, wc must place all (jne?,lions t\*i,nci*U-d 
with the physical constitution of the vavious planets, so lar 
as that can become known. Of the great increase wliieli 
the predicting pow er of astronomy has vecei\ed since N* wtoii 
deduced the niolions of (Utr system from the simple law id* 
attraction, there is no need to speak; hut we shall i.otici* 
one peculiar use c'f that principle, by whieli tlie ir..nlu of 
ohservaliou arc aiViiciputed, and the first and second id' onr 
diMsions of astronomy ailvunci’d, while at the sann* time the 
f\t pprimptttufii rruct-s of the (rntli of the piineipie i ■, fur- 
nished. Tliere are many small imquali ios of the .tolar 
SNslein, which, tliongli not likely to show’ thenisehcs, mixed 
up as lliey arc with so many others, an? \cl (*ertain n> ho 
found, itTookccl for at the lime when their elfi'cts an* most 
sensihh*. 1'hc results of tluory point oid that a certain in- 
e(|iuility, whose law and aiqiroxiinalc magniliuU? it gives, 
should he loiind in the motion of a certain body, if Ihr* 
Newtonian pniici[»le he eonact. On being looked for in 
the manner whic h the iintmv of the inecpiality il.self s]inw\s 
to he most ad\antagc(jus, it is fonnd accordingly, and its 
p.rurf inagnitiiile, as ascerlaineil h\ observation, is often of 
ns(? in conceiiiig that obtained from theory. F»)r exiirnplo, 
had it not been for methods of this kind, onr knowledge 
of tlic motions of .Jupiter’s satellite.s, wliicli is yet far 
from mature, would have been in a state of the merest 
in fancy. 

If the theory had arrived at a d(?gret* of completeness, 
towards which it has been and is rapidly tending, nothing 
mon? would he necessary for the dctermiiiaticn of the 
motions of the solar system than the knowledge of the 
actual positions, \elocities, and directions of the velocities of 
the bodies composing it* at some one moment, or of any 
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other riuanlitio-i in whii-h the above were mixed up, and 
from which thi^y could he obtained by cralculation. IJut up 
to tho present time it has been necessary to use more data 
of observation than the precedin;^, and it U only within the 
last fen years that tables of the niooii, from the first-uuni- 
tioiied (/o/a alone, have hecn published by llaron Dainoiseau, 
lo which we shall atierwards rufLO*. Tlicse tables dilTer 1‘rom 
the mixed tables hitherto used by ubout half a second of 
time in ri^hl useeusioii, and two seconds of space in decli- 
nation. (This is the mean coinparisou of the tables of 
Dainoiseau and Burckhardt for January, 183-1, and may be 
dedu<‘ed from the more extensive ooinjiurison slvtni in the 
Nautical Aima/mc for l But the tables theinsehes in 

coiinnon use differ from aettad ol>ser\alitMi hy iivuuitities of 
about the same (or rather irrcatcr) mauiiitiide, and it has j 
not \et been ascertained which t»f tlu^ two sets of tables are 1 
more correct. But we have no doubt that the Cambrwl^t‘ 
observatt)rv will decide this ciuestioa in the cour:^e uf the 
pre'^enf )car. 

F«)r the ch‘l,iils of the ai’tual state of aMti-onomy we 
refer the reader to sneh article.-, as Staus, Soi.ar Sysilm, 
&c., and the naine.=» of tlu! vr\t‘ral plancls. We shall now 
proceed to a skeleh of tin* hi;,t(»ry, ui* rallu r the utnutfs^ of 
astroiioui), referrinix for luller iniuiuMliou either to the 
Nistorif nf :\sl rf>iifnN?i, ywXuxAw'iX b\ tin- S«M ie1\,t»r to the 
ooiopUiti* and maiiuifua nt vurksnf Delauihre 011 the sub- 
ject. 'idle latter we ha\e followi-d in meat measure a.s to 
disputed t|uestiiins of (act ; and the form in wiiicli this wiuk 
is writti-n will remha* verilleaticii easy in any ]u*rsonal 
matter, tbonob eliionolojrieal reievence i.> rallier dillienlt. 

Th e veal b.ir.ttn v of irriftrii astinnmn\, lhal is, of aetnally 
recorded and muderalely corie''! <ib,erval i.»n-', in snllicient 
nniiiber to eoiiNtitute a body of science, e- inim iu<*s with 
Hipparidtus. ;ibonl KiO \eai^ our ;i*r:i. J'l'ior to lii-, 

time, it is dillieult to do more than s] ulale upon the few 
fiiet wliieb ‘u e U-I‘i to us. Tb.»r a^t iniinieal ol>M‘rv:il uui 
of ii "etMaani !• \oan in li \ery eailu sl a^es, 

there can be no dt»nlt 1 : 'mil i.« .e i!;er Miild be bnt (>ne in- 
stniTiient, the hoii/.,iu atid lail “m* tie •) , ibe -n i uai »> ii 
of the liea\enly bo.ii.:- lor.ud the eailh. I la earlii t '.»i. /. 
vations meutior ‘ I ;n\' tho.-^e nf the ri-imj: and ^ellinj, of 
stair., which led t<i the ve.-:i‘.t raii-iii of the dilVerent a])jjear- 
ances presented b\ the lieav* n-. in the i’diitm* of a year, to 
whi'di may la* aibled lunar and -.olar eclipse^, ;m<l coniels. 
The rap'd motion of the moon m lla* lieii\ens would probably 
have caused the lunar zodiae to be ill*"! marked out, llioui;b 
it is clear tbit the solar zxliac was of a Very I'arly dale. 
Aslronoinic/al oleer\aliou lias alwa)s bei n om* of tlie aceoin- 
paniiiicnts of ci\ ili/ation, botli in modern tiinl antienl times; 
am bowevm* mm*hwe may conceive ourselves entitled to 
look down upon lb(‘ notions of our predecessors, we must not 
forj^et that in ‘ipeakiuj^’ of any eountry wbiili possessed an 
asironomical lbeor> wortli so miieh as lautihiti;’: at 111 modern 
times, wtr placi- lliat country in the list of ex»‘*‘ptions to the rule 
whic.li pre.vailed tbroimb tiio ‘^re.iter number. If ibo Clial 
dean swsleiu apjKau' insufficient, or the Ptolemaic comiili- 
cated, these are \et real re.-uills of ihoui^ht, and, to a eertain 
extent, actual representations of fact. Mim^o Park men- 
tions an African tribe, whose opinion it was that the inha- 
bitants of tin* west fried the sun when he f^ot down them, 
and after heatin<r him suHieieiitly for ne.\i da\'s service, 
1 »)ok him rouml by a private pa^-^.-me to tlie cast. If we 
eoidd collect the ablronuiny oi the whole antienl world, there 
can he littU? doubt that the lannparatively hmnhhi eff’orls to 
which we are cumin" w'onld a|)pear miracles of seiir^e and 
rellcction, ainoii" theories not inueli superior to those of 
Park s Al'ricans. 

The nations who arc known to have cnltiv .ittal astronomy 
before the Christian lera are tho Cbiiiese, Indians, ('hal- 
deans, Ki»vptians, and (irticks. 'I'lie fir.sf made it ti matter 
of pe)Iitics, the three nexl of religious iibservainas and all ibnr 
applied if to astrology. Anioii" (lie Greeks t)nl\, the scieuee 
had no reference eilliei* to politics, relif^^ioii, or soollisa) in" ; 
and here it thnwe with a vigour which permits us to make 
the aslronoiny of Hipparchus and Ptolemy a part of the chain 
which t-nds V. illi Nevvion and Laplace. AVhal we know of 
the four lii'st-meiilioned iiati ms is uoi sullicieiitly certain or 
definite to warrant our draw in" very positive eoiiclusioiis as 
to the lime wlu u they hej^an to stiaiy the seience : and the 
4 uestiou b; nmdrred the more diilh ult by the preteii-sions 
to antiejuity whieh liave been advanced in favour of each 
]>y well-informed men of rnoderii times. Each nation has 
its advocates, who midniaiii that the Chinese, the ludiiuis, 


the Chaldeans, or the Bi^piiaiis, were the first astronomers, 
whieh is of itself sufficient lo prove that the question is 
doubtful. FortUTiiitely it is of little consequence ; and aui> 
the astronomy of the lirst and two hi.st is of a character and 
e.xtcnt whieh will justify our sayinj^ that, be it very anlimii 
or not, there is nothing on the face of it whieh needs the 
siippo.sition of any very long lime having been expended 
upon it. The Hindoo ustvoiiomy, on the oilier liand, thou;^h 
certainly more extensive and correct, luuy have hemi, f.,r 
ail} thing that can he shown to the contrary, rei cived fiiau 
the Arabs of the middle ages. At least such is the opinion 
t)i‘ L ipbu-e, iXdaiubre, ami several celebrated Aiigltelndian.s, 
who hav(» had means of knowing more of the subject tin 
either. But this question is one of difficulty, and oimbl 
not to he considered as finally settled. 

The Chinese have some annals which were translated ]j\ 
De MailUi, a Jesuit misskmary at Pekin, 1 777-1 7 tij. Tlicv 
chiim to go back to the year h.c. ‘28o 7, but oJ' astronum.i ul 
pbetioiuena they record hardly anything, except eclij>sc> ,,! 
the sun, and the appearance of comets, and of the i 

iiotliiii" but the fact and the day of their happening. '1 in v 
slate that the asirononiers bv profession were ebli"ed,(.»n pain 
of death, lo ])icdicl every eclipse that occiined, and that,e\i n 
after sueh phenomena were tbiind capable ofpredii t iun, li v^a . 
the pr;u‘tiee to hlieilt, beat drmnK, 8.:e., duriii" i-verv 
j to iiiuliteii away the monster which lhc\ siippo>ed to !»-• 
j devonriii" the sun. Tlic mathematicians, in spde of iln-n 
I vosponsibiliiv , were forbidden to makt? any aiteialion in 
j their tluM»ries or nudluids, without the; consent i»f ibe i-m 
I peror. The loss of many methods, asstrted to have been 
j forim-rlv pvaetiscd, is altn\>ut‘’d to the biirnin" of all .-.eieii- 
I lific books bv om‘ of tlieir princes, n.c . ‘JJl. But jierliaps 
: llie Ills-, vvij-, ia»i gi(*al: fur (iaubil, who recalculated tin ii 
I a.'serfed el lipse^, euiild nol vji*i'il’> inoie than oiu* of a diilt* 

: anii rtor to llie time of i^loU'Ui) ; and eviai tliat one i-. 
j dunhil’ul. T'be fuel of the motions of tiie planets was known 
I to the (Jhi'iic,-e, but not the precession of the equinoxes, till 
alji Ut A.i), lim. Tbe . bail also the Meloiiio/ and (.'alippic 
pevuiils. Pol* the act uunt of the mine modern ClnncM- 
J aslionomv, we must r(‘ler to the arlule (..'iiiva; llie, iin- 
proveinents which w eve "railualiv introduced in the earb.er 
j a"i‘s of tin* 1 hrisllan era might have hiien, and probahly 
were, the work of Kiiropeans. 

The qucstiuii with regard to the Hindoos is not wln.*lher 
then- a'-tr.Munny is sufficiently high in its pretensions to make 
it wurlh while to eiu[uire into its antiquitv, liul whether an 
a.-^lronoiiiical svstem of a very advanced character, which 
ct riamly wa.s found aiiion" them, is or is not as old as they 
assert it lo he. This system is fouiul in certain lahb 
w liicli hiivi; In en hroiighi into Euiopt! hv Legeiilii [s 
'Ih k\ Ai.ojiK, 'Fa nj.Ks 01 -], and in an original work [ 
SriiiiYA Sii>i>iianta] ; and it may bi^ fairly consab-red as 
about eipial to the European system of tin* twelfth century. 
The epoch claimeil hy the tables is n.c. ^1102, the beginning 
of the Cali^yu", or iron age of Hindoo mvlliology, at wbicii 
time a conjum'lioii tif ail tin* jilaiuffs is asserleil. Bui tliis 
lias too figurative a I'liaracler; and moreover, the eleiiieiils 
of tlic tables are hardly sueh as would have been derived 
from ohse: vat ions actually nuule ui that perioil. That the 
<‘pocli is fictitious may be readily believi'd : but the (|ucsti()ii 
is, was this fictitious epoch fornn‘<l by Himloos from tlieir 
own obst‘i valions befuri? the (.'hristiaii lera, or was tin’ 
syslttin inlroduceil hy the Arabs, or by din‘cl coninmiiica- 
lion with the Greeks? On the one haml it is iu*gued that 
the Indian tables, being in inaiiy r(*s]ic( ls a m«:au bt;twec!n 
those of PtoUniiy and Albategiiiiis, may have been derived 
from those two; on the other hand, the reniarkable eorrecl- 
ncss of several points, and the known character of the peojib* 
in question, whn.se advances in niaibeniatics cannot lu* 
doubted, 011(1 wliosr* habits liavo, throughout rcconlcMl history , 
induced Ihcni lo repel all (aiunexitui with foreigners, are 
urged in favour of the origiiialily of flieir system. Those 
wlm uiv (‘Urious nuiy consult Baiily's ///.vL dr L' Ast roiiomic 
Jndicitn(\ on the one hand, or Delainbre, on the oIIilm* ; hut 
this (piestioii has unfortunately been treated with consider- 
able .spirit of system on both sides. 

The Chakh'uiis, according lo Diodorus, had long observed 
the risings and settings of the heavenly bodies, a.s well 41s 
(udipses. They had tlui ccdchratcd Metonic period of nine- 
teen years, and it is suppo.sed that Melon obtained it from 
them, though this point is doubtful. They had also otlicr 
periods, tho meaning of whicdi has caused iliscussion. [See 
S.AUos, Nliuos.] Simplicius, a eonnuenlutor on Aristotlv, 
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relates that a fierioft of eclipses presented at Babylon was 
transmitted by Alexander to Aristotle, and contained the 
observations of 1903 years prceodiuji' the conf|uest of Babylon 
by tho Macedonians. But Ptolemy f^ives only a few of 
them, tho earliest of these not i-cachiiijir hijirhcr than b.c. 720. 
They are of tho roughest kind, the times being given only 
in hours, and the part of the diameter eclipsed within a 
quarter ; but nevertheless they art? tlie earliest trustworthy 
observations wo possess, ami led, in the hands of Halley, to 
the? discovery of the acceleration of the moon’s mean mo- 
tion. VV(? find also aniong the Chaldeans the use of the 
clepsydra as a clock, of the gnomon as an instrument for 
measuring solstices, and of the liemispheri<‘al dial calle<l hy 
the Greeks for ascertaining the jmsitions of tlie snii. 

By tile cle|>s)(lra they were enabled to divide? the iM-liptic | 
nearly into twelve ecjnal parts, and are tints ^aid to havt? 
invented the zodiac. [See BKRosrs, CirALni’A.] 

The b!g\ptians have left us no ol)s<*r\atir)ns, and few 
a'*lrononiieal indies the meaning ut‘ which car. he made very 
<d<‘ar, t’itough it is prohahle that they wen? the fn*'*! iti' 
stmetors of llu? Greeks, 'riieir vear was of ;ni.) da}s; fur j 
tneir method of (:eri*e<‘ling il, seeSoiniM' Pi‘.KK>n. 'I’hey 
uhsi r\iMl rtdip'^cs, hnt nom* have cotm? to us ; they fon tuld 
eoiuet'-, acc'jrding to Oiodorii-. ; hut as this author aho 
mcnliousal tin? .'ant'* tnne tluil lhc\ foretold future e\i*nls, 

H h vdiiies doiititfiil whetlu-r we are to understand that their \ 
|i;i‘<lieiious wen* suecessful. d’lie idi’a atlrihulisl to llu in j 
that MiMVurv and \'euus movjul roiiiul the miu is nnt men- I 
ii'Uied h\ l*li)l<iny: u hose sileiiei* nn I his and luany other j 
\M itiiig he did in Iv^v pf , is rf-niarlvah](', unle*,.s ilia* | 
idnntted at once as a proof of exaggeration in the priM-eduig ' 
accounts, d'lu^ I'ovrcci mainuM* iu winch some nf the p\ i-a- 
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fira, v.e n* ed nnt he surprised that l*ti)leinv louud no 
-.ost nu-e from Iheir antient nhsers alions. Tlie story of j 
t Mcliiiu*: tlu' Kgvptians howto find tin* h(?iglil of j 
tiC p\ram'ds h\ the shadow, and that in Herodotus, of his i 
in-iiig i ',ld hy them that the Min had twice risen in the 
w»“‘t, are, so tar as their credit goes, conlirmatious of the | 
"pinion *;cnerally foriii«M| of Kgxplian a -lronomy. | 

'lANi Tno, l^cn cT. I • 

Wdth. regard to the adnuiomy of the (Sroeks iircviously to 
ti.<* eailicvt c'xtaiit works, tlii*re is hllle to he said. 'I'lie 
Ionian school, loundiMl h\ 'rhalcs n.e. fiOO, foll.'wed m 
sue^-e^sion hy Anaxiiuaiid'U*, Anaxiiii(?ncs, and .\iia\agnras ■ 
I see all the.'.e nam(‘s|, added little or nothing to practical i 
asir-Mumiv. If Thales aiuiouneetl the etdipsi' of iia . li 1 o ' 
I sec A i.Y vTTKs I, it was thi' //eo/- only : and the opinion of 
llu‘ earth's motion, .itirihuted to A naximaTidci* (whom :a*e), 
iC'ts on sh'iider foundation. Tho school of Gnitfiii, foundei! 
hy P\l hagorari ( \s h'un see) ahoiit u.c. .‘icu, ami sinitaiiicd 
hv I’lidolaos, pn)duc«sl no ohstavers, though it ciTtaiiilv 
adopted tho opinion of tin* earth’s motion. IMidon, n.c. I I J, 
itilrodiKMvl the e\cle of nineteen years; (^alippiis, n.(\ 
iiifnaUuM'd the iniprovmiuiiit on the former known h\ his 
name. Kudoxiis of C’nidos, jj.c. d 7 n, hronghi into (h’ei'cc, i 
according to Phn\, the year of ;hri| days, and wrote suine 
worl.s, Olio of which i*xists in the poetical \crsioii of Aratn». 
Tniioehan-. and .A ri-ayllu^a n.f’. .JtMM?) made th<* oliM'rva- , 
lions which afterwards enahled I lipparclnis to ilisirnMn* the ' 
precession. l*\ thcas, ahont the time of Alexander, mcasnriMl j 
tlie l.ititudo of Marseilles with toieralile . ecuiMcy. "I’lle 
\V(u]; of Aristotle on aslrononiy is lo-^t : ami what is still 
molt* to ho ivgrctled, tliaf. (»f his di-cipK? I'hu 1 (*mns on tho j 

hi tory of astronomy. TIu? poem on tlie S])heie attributed 
to i'mpi.’d' clos, li.c:. loO, i., j>i*o'o'ihl\ much more modern. 

Wo now' come to the period of liistory, and of the Alex- 
an lriaii school. This arti«?le being lor rcfcronci* only, wc 
shall condense as mucii as iinssihle the prirmipal discoveries 
of the succeeding astri^uomors, in order of time. 'I'his could 
nftt he dom? in the chain of sunni'^cs mixed with history 
which we have just finished, since it is important to avoid 
eonfonnding wliat is know'u with what is only ^^utip%ised. 
For further inforniatioii refer to tho name ;d the bt'ginning 
of each paragraph. 


Aufolt/rus, B.c. 300. His hooks are the earliest which 
arc e.xiaiit in the Greek language on a.stronomy. Thev aro* 
two — 1. On the sjjhere in motion. 2. On the ri'^iiig and 
setting of the? stars. He appears to liavo considcre<l tho 
year as exactly .'{()5 days. 

Kucliti of Aluxaiidna, b.c. 300. Tlie Klernents of Euclid 
show that the; Gretdvs of liis lime had no trig.uionmtry. 
There is another work atirihuted to him, entitled Phrnnmcna . 

I which is no mure than a treatise on llu? doctrine of the 
sphere. 

Arttfus of (hlicia, n.c. 5S1, 'has h*fl an astronomical 
poem, cliit?tly taken iVmn Ihidoxns, and valuaiile mi account 
of the commentary of 1 Tippaivhu.^. 

Arisfurrhus of Namn-, n.r. gm). 11 i*^ work on the mag- 
nitudes and ihstaiiecs of the miu and luo.ai is tlie fusi aitcinpt 
t»» iuea.-,i]re thi* ielah\o distances of ilusc tw«> h'.du*'’, hy 
ohserv iiig- iheir angular di>(ance at the huk- oI’ hall nnn.n. 
To him al .o is attnoiiled the opinion the earth ?e\uiM?s 
punid tin* sun. 

.l/i/;/f.'//fj tho F 'ypliaii, n.f. ‘JoU. His is l(».st, 

hur a puem all nhuu d lo him remain •. li u, a d'escripiion 
'>f (he lu•a\eM.•^, idled with imtrohiM, ami c cilaiiung no oh 
ser\ aliens. 

J'A- -in.\//tr,jr\ of (Arcnc. ri c . J io. is .said !(» liaw observed 
w ilh .some celehiaU'd asiK'lah*-'- Inch h<r iat‘cle<l ai Ali'X- 
a uilna, w Inch reiiiam^d .t,;iidin;i idl tlictiUu* of Pttilciiiv. 

\ iinous wi rUs are at ti ihule*! to him, Imi* rdic h ^eo his hfo. 
lleohseiAed (cuher w lih a gm unc.! m.- \\ nh a ui lalini circle) 

I ->ee Astjm)!. MiK I 1 h til >1 H pii 1 \ ol I he c. I ) pi ic. a nd llielali- 
Imle 111 ' Al'- ..ludiaa ; and ft m llie latt'-r, ,md l!.e fact fliat 
at S\ene tlu* -un was \erlieal ui tl.e 'Ummer s,d'-tM‘e, he 
• icihiced an a }>ju nxlmaUi m in thceaMiis nri^u.t sale. Hih 
appro vimatirai ui.il.c- n degice *.o 1; * 7 < U ladi.-. A cat l- 
ing ue ot stn r.s a It nhu nd top ill ( t he uidi ■> I e \ 1 ,1 1 J I ) I .. pi r i| i.a hi y' 
sfiuriiais, hut sli >ws ihaf, m alul a I n.!l liis lai.e. the uictlied 
of referi mg stars In t liL'ir ImIiIlcIc, ; al i-ol .1 u li- > w.n. not. 
pr.ict i-^-d. Hi-, Milue ijf the iihiapin;\ i-l llu cclsj.'.ic tj 
palls tc, it of lU'l of llu* wii-ile c.icuiii!'. rciiec \\ ,s .idepled. 
1»? Il.ppanhtJs Old l*tnlem\. 

Art/U}iirih \ of Ssixu’U^c du d !».'■ . 'll 1 ! e oh-m Vi*d Sol- 
stices, ami alteiupli'd to mea urc ;he sue.'.' ■ ’...uiiet'..’r. ILs 
Will mgs show liiai I i i .iiiinim t r\ was as \ci uuUi'.<*ao. 

////>/>i/;-' 7 ///n lof Bn li\ Ui I ? ), H.e. h,n ig^, tin 
rdl 1 hi‘ ( I reeks m asi ii‘Mo'm \ . In In ^ \ luii ii he w i<ae 1 c lu- 
iiu‘ntarv tm A rat ns. (See Ai{\irs.J He di'C.o ■.i e i t uC 
pr(?ci‘s<*inn nf ! he equiiioxi's, hv cnuqv.ii mg his ew 11 ehseiwa- 
liens with them* of A risi\ tills and '1 im- ( liaie-;, nr oilicrs of 
hi.s (ircileressors. He v\as llu* lirsl wh » employed pmce.sse-, 
-imdoenus to tlmse nf plane ami spheii' al I rigoiinnict 1 \ , to*’ 
wlueh he ctiust rucii'il .1 tal>li; ..t‘ « linr''.s. He lir.-,i used rit;,. . 
a,^^•cn•ions and dec limit imis, winch hcaflerwaids ahamlnjicd 
111 fixniir of latitmh*-! a.nd hjiigiludis. He sun-j^i -tcd the 
nietlmd of refciring lerre-ilri.tl posilinn.s In l.nnud*.* and hm- 
gitude, and was timhaldN the inv» utiji* of tiie slei .*■ -gi apliu? 
]Uejecli(iu. lie <lett'reaiueil the ineau umlinutif the sun 
and of it.s atiogee, tlie ihe<pialitv of the situ s mntinii, a.ul 
tlie length nf tlu* \c.ir, tn gri*ater e\aM ei*'s than his prede- 
cc*" ax, He fnonulhe me.ui melino i f llu* m ' M, nt l.ei* 
laules, :\u»l of lu’r :;p.‘»e(.*: iier p;iia!li\. exeeiii ncit \ , tho 
cijuati m of her i cut n.*, ami uu liiiatimi nj her (■rhu. Ills 
oi);. 4 *rv.i 1 iniis al-a) ! d him In su^pi ct ;uu'lh'*i* in.*(jualit\ in 
the* nucai s ninf inn. w Inch l*in|eni\ a llerv, a rd < I iseo\ i-red ( the 
I e\ < ft ini I ). Ht* I a !cui if' d » cl ' p . a lid U-si il I lie le^ul I ' III I ho 
iliipnu eini'Ut nl the A 7 c'/,nv//'. He ill. ale niu* (.f tli(* first 'T'-pS 
Inwards a corn et rcpre-ciit.dinii i.f jdietimm im, h\ soppnsing 
tie* s'ln to romul tlu* c rlli in a circle, t!u* earth not 

being at the centre. H e- c.>Ui,ngne nf 1 h" lorigitmles and 
latitud -s t f to* i stars v. a^ t!u* liixt a! ad Worthy <if the 
^ name. If HippaVi '.uis h.id p ) 'e-sisl ili(‘ pendulnui and tho 

lelesi'ope, folv \c irs loiLdU in\'* eii.ihled his sufM*-. sorw to 
jd.ace astronnnn in tlu* stale 111 which il ‘looil ;:l the hirth of 
Newton. ( 'on.sideririg I'is ineans. h's ol''er\ ations nr<? 
perl’.ap*. uiu*i|u:dlcfl. 

After the deal 11 of Hlppiirclius iJu':*'' i-. uo ndronoinei* of 
einiiien e till 1*1 'Iciin. Bet ween llumi w** ha\e 

t»f Alcx.imhia, 11. e. I di, wrote ll.o l-lth and 
' 1 .“ith hoofs of tlic { \ o/‘ w hidv coidain somo 

ustromiiuicid propnsitinu-.. 

(itnninu*: (of llhnd^•^ r) 7(\ wrote an inlrodncllfm I 0 
tile heavenly phenomena, miit iiumg no tmw disco\c‘ry. It. 
woidd Seem ht* was lud an ohsi*r^'er. , 

/^ov/t/o;////.v iilioiit the "-amo time allcmptcd to verity tlio 
i measure* of the earlh of Kratoslheucs. His wriiing.s arc all 
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lost, but manv of his opinions arc preserved in Cleoiiiedcs 
and Strabo. 11c roiuarkejl (lhuu;;h pn>bably he N\as not 
the first wliodid so) iho 4;onne\ion of high water with tin? 
southing of the moon. 

Thrndnsius of Bithvnia, n.c. .50, left a work on spliLMical 
geometry, another on el i in alec., and a third on the phenuineiui 
of day and night. 

of Alexandria, 50, correeted the calendar 
under Julius CieMir. 

Ilj/^htus left an astronomical description of the heavens. 
Afani/iiiv^ a Roman, a.d. 10, wrote an astronomical and 
astrological poem. 

ScfiecUt A.D. 50. Tlis hook on natural philoM)phy con- 
tains many pieces of information on nstronouiical history, 
but is principally remarkable for his bold opinions im the 
nature of e«»tnt!ts. Thes** be declares to he planets, whnsi? 
laws he piediel4*d would one da\ he eab-nlated, ami that 
posterity wonid uoikIci* how thing:* so siinple could have so 
long escaped notiee. 

a.d. iSO, has left three books of sphera al tri- 
gonometry. 

T/ieou Smyrna, A.D. 117? wnde on nsln>noiny, and 
made a collection of aNlroiiumical works, llis obserN atioiis 
arc cited by Ptolemy. 

f 7ro/ftr(lf*.s wr';t<^ on astronomy. He certainly livc'il alter 
Vu'^idonius, but whether before or afier Ptolemy is un- 
certain. Ho is usually (^oiisiderfal as having li\ed under 
Augustus Ciesar. 

AVo must suppose that there were many real obser\(*rs 
between the epochs of Hipparchus and IMoleiny ; *bnl from 
the loss of even their iuuut!s, and the silence of Ptolemy 
him.self, it is clear that no dLscovtay of any iinportame was 
made. 

of Alexandria, A.D. l.iO 150. AVe miistbrielly 
uimilion ill’s works, his system, .ind bis di.M’overies. Tlie 
futfhjfiuriKti nvvTa’iu:^ or nifithruKith til rttfltriuniy alierwards 
4-iiUed fTciTdiic, and, by the Arabs, ihi* Afmanr.st 

[see ALM.vciJisr, Sv.Ni AXtsj, is the wr)rk ftuni which we 
derive mo>t of our knowledge of the (Ireek astronomy. \V«‘ 
find there a full aecounl of tht‘ obser\ atioiis and dis»eoveries 
of Hipparchus ; iho-jo of Ptolemy himself ; the reasons anil 
(deimmts of his system ; various mei-hunical argunnmts 
iigaiiisl llie motion of the earth, wdiich show that the first 
jM'iiieiples of dynamics wen? utterly unknown : a description 
of the he!i\ens and the milky w a\, and a catalogue of stars, 
which we may he nearly certain was that nf Hipparchus, 
reduced to his own time hy an assumed value for the 
precession, Imt which has been asserted to have hi'cn eor- 
reeled by new observations; a theory of the planetary 
motions; the length of the 3eai*; the inslrnnienis he 
employed, &c. 

The Ptoleiiiaie. system [for more detail of which sec 
Ptoi.km.vic Systkm] was an altcmpt to represent the ino- 
lioiisnfthe phinelr% by suppo.‘*\ng them to mo\e uniformly 
in circles, the centres of wliich l ireles themselves moM?d 
uniformly in circles round the earth. The angular motions 
of the planets, as then known, were sutlicieiitly well repre- 
sented by this system ; not so tbeir changes of distance 
from the earth, as seen in tludr apparent diaim-ters. This 
w'as the universal system of after-times till (.'o])eniiciis. 

The principal discovery of Ptolemy is that of the j.unau 
K VKCTK»N (wliicli see), an inequality such as would he caused 
by an alternate increase and diminution of the cxeentrieity of 
the muon’s orbit. He also discovered the kkfkai ri(>\ (which 
set*), and made some tolerably correct experiments to deter- 
mine its law. He explained the apparent enlargement of 
the discs of the sun and moon when near the horizon. He 
extended the ]}rojection of the .sphere of Hipparchus. He 
entered into the investigation of every ])nint which Ilip- 
pandius had touched ; in some instances finding more cor- 
rect values; in others, altering without amending. Ho was 
not .in astronomer only, but wrote on geography, music, 
ehroiiiilogy, mechanics, and, unfortunately, on astrology. 
[Si'c Ptoi.?:my,] 

AVith Ptolemy the originality of the Greek Fcliool ends. 
AVe must come to the Arabs before we find anything worth 
particular notice. 

Sertus Kmpiriniw a.d. 17:i, described and wu'otc against 
the Chaldean astrology. 

Catstinnus, A.D. ‘.>.38, wrote an astrological work on the 
/lay of nativity, conlsiiuiug hi.sturical information with regard 
\) astronomy. 

Julius Firmkus Muternu?, a.d. 370, w rote on astronomy. 


Pftppus of Alexandria, A.n. 383. His commentary on 
Ptolemy is nearly all lost. 

Tfiron of Alexandria, a.d. 385, the most celebrated 
romiiK'ntatur on I’tolcmy. He was a good rnalhemalician, 
but no griMt astronomer. Ho has however lell some tables, 
ami a method of construct ing almanacs. 

IIt/p(itia (his daughter), murdered a.d. 415, the first 
female on record celebrated for her seimitific talents. She 
wrote one book of her father’s commentary, and construct etl 
some tables. 

Ciipclla^ A.D. 4 70, in bis Sa/t/rienf/, ha.s some 
nstronomidd notions, among which is the following: that 
Mtaciiry and A'enus move round the sun. Cicero and 
Macrobms give the? same idea; hut the passage of Marti- 
amis is remarkable as being reported to have turned the 
attention of t\)pcrnicus to the s\stt*m which bears his name. 

Thiu^ of Atlieiis, a.d. 5u(), has Icfl six observations of 
lunar oceultalions and solstices: ihe only uh.servatiuns re- 
rnrdrd hrttrecn Ptulcmy and the Arabs. 

Snnphritts, a.d. 54(), has left a eonnnentary on, and de- 
seripliuu of, the astronomical work of Aristotle, which wx* 
have nuMiiioncd as lost. 

Prn.'lns iJiatb r/ius (not the commentator of Kiu-li»l), .\.r>. 
5.‘)l), wmi ’ a eouinienlary on the astndngy of Aristotle, arid 
a di'^i r.ptioM Ilf asltouoinit al phenoitKOia. 

Isidore, archbishop of Mispulis (Si*ville), a.d. (i.'lG, w rote 
a tht'tdogieal work on astronomv. 

/‘V'oV, A.D. 7-th and Jutrlaam the monk, a.d. l.'KJO, are 
aUacdicd to lla* preetding ])y Delamhre. Both wrote astro- 
nomical w’orks of little di.'»lio<‘l merit. The las! Greek writei 
on astronomy, of the lea'll note, is Mirhrl PseUus, a.d. 105th 

Ir is remarkable lhaf. e.xet'pting liis own roinnieolators, 
few’ of the authors imnu'diatclv pivci’ding cNcr (piote Ptolemy. 
Had it uut lieeii for the Arabs, the writings of the latter 
must. ha\i? been lost. 

'riie Alexandrian school was destro>e<l hy the Saracens 
under Omar, a.d. thiO : and tin? rise of astronomy among 
the ea.stern Saracmis dates from the huihling of Bagilad 
hy the caliph A\ Mansur, in the year 7f»‘2. In the reign of 
this prince, translations of tlie Greek writers were begun ; 
and with nearly the .same instruments, and the same theory, 
as Ptolemy, a <'areer of four centuii»*s of observation eom- 
uieneed, during w’hicli many a.str inomical elements, and. in 
[)art ieular, the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the preees.sioii 
of till* ei(iiin().\e.s, were* more aecuratelv deUTiuined. 

In tlu! reign of Al Mamun, son of Haniii al Rashid, bim- 
self a diligent observer, great encouragement w as given to 
a.strniiomy, •A degree of tlie meridian was measureil, l.uit 
with what aeeurae\ eannot be known, from our ignorance of 
the measure employed. 

Albateirnius\ov Al-Iiatani, a.d. SSO, diseover<*d the motion 
-of the solar apogee, correeted the value of the precession, 
the solar ex( entrieity, and the obliquity of the ecliptic; 
and puhli.died tables. H»* is tlu' first who made use of 
sines (instead of chord.'*) and versed sines. He found the 
length of the vear more accurately. He is, beyond all doubt, 
the only distinguished observer of whom W’e know' anything 
betwxcn Hipparchus and Tycho Brahe. 

Alfra^aniiSy HY Al- Ferixani ,\w\ Thubel hen A’orm/#, both 
about A.D. 950. 'I’lu? first has left a wtirkori astronomy; tho 
second is principally remarkable by his having revived an old 
notion of the Cil reeks (not mentioned by Ptohuiiy, but by 
Tlieoii) of a variation in the position of the e<diptie, which 
has been fail led a trepidtdinn. (See I list, Ast., Library of 
Useful Ktiowledixe, p. .‘k'l.) 

Kbu Yanis, and Abitl Hefu, about a.d. 1000. The 
former, an Kgyptian, an observer and mallicmatician of 
great merit, has left a work containing tables and observa- 
tions. He first noted the lime of the beginning and end 
of an eclipse by taking the tdtitude of a star. His Avork 
show's an increasing knowdedge of Irigonometry. He was 
the first who <un])lo\ed subsi<liary angles. Abul-Wcfa 
first formally used tangents, cotangents, and secants, •\v hie h 
Alhategnius had overlooked. He gave tables of tangents 
and cotangents. 

Aljihelragitis of Morocco, a.d. 1050, attempted a now ex- 
pliinalioii of the planetary motions, not worthy of further 
notice. 

ArmrhelfVL Spanish Moor, a.d. 1080, has left some tables 
[see Tdlkdo, Tables of] of indift’erent accuracy. His con- 
temporary, AUtazen, wrote on refraction. (lehfr, albO a 
Spaniard, (about a.d. 1080?) made some improvement.s in 
spherical trigonometry. He inlro<luccd the use of the cosine. 
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Abxtl Ihissnvy about a.p. 1200, lias Irfl a calahjoui,* of 
stars, iiml somt; iniprovenu'iits in 

Wc havti Persian tables (of the ele\eiilli r cntur} ?) trans- 
lated by Geoi-f^c (.-bryhoeoeea, a (.'reek j)hy'*ieiiui, m the l‘>ur 
teenth eentury ; but the be>,t known are liaise of Nasir- 
etlclin, publi?%hed a.u. I-Jrth imder tlie proteelion of lluhimi, 
granclsun of Jenghis Khan, am) eunrpieror of Pei>*ia. TiiJ 
Persians have n method of intercalating their solar years, 
^vhieh, though eoniplieafed, is of surprising aceiiraey, hut 
when they (irst began to employ it is unknown. [See 

LUNUAU.] 

Viufr Heg.^ViwxiUim of Timur, a.o. 1 This prince 

made a larg<* numher of observations at Samarcand. II is 
catalogue of stars of the date ahove-mimlioned, was. in its 
day, the most correct even* })uhli^hed. He aN«» gave tables 
of geographical latitude-* and longitudes. I'he Km))ert»r 
Akhar (sixth from 'I'imiir, die<l Ifio/i) also emonragtMl 
astnjimmy, and caused many IJindoo works to h(J Iraiislaled 
into Persian. 

Ill China, Cor/iPnn-Kh/^, a.o. 12^0, jiatronised l>y Kuhlai, 
brother ol Ilulugti, and llflh siwcessor of Jenghis Khan I 
ill the partial compiest whith that prince iiiadi? t>f C'liina, i 
made a great numher of good ohservaiions. lie introduced | 
spherical tiigonom<*try, ami n jecietl the antieiit rbrnnolttg) . ^ 
Since the lifleenih cioilurv, iistroinuiiy has dt'cliiwtl ' 
throughout thi* Kasf. 'J'hc* ( hinese receised many methods ! 
from the Jesuits, hut l«) little purpuM*, Among the IJimlios, 
there are \ery few' who can undtostand the antient writings. 
Tliii 'I’urks ami Persians ha\e little besides astmlog). AVe 
now proceed with the chain of Knro]u*an astronomy. 

Aslromuny was introrhiccd again into Kun>t)e hy m<.*ans 
of the (Jreek wniers, mo'tl\ thronuh Iranslatiniis fnnn tiie 
Arabic, 'i' he first translation of tlie was made 

undi'r the auspices of the iMiipenT Kiederic. II., about 
\.i». l J.:n. 

S>trn*hns'rn (an Knglishmaii nniiUMl Untifirnatl)^ \.u. 1220, 
wi-oloa w'ork on th(‘ sidim'o lak<*n fmm Ph>!em\,N.e. It 
I'oulinued for a long lime m great ri-pute. He also wmte on 
llie (.‘alemlar. ^Vhonl, the same time, wrote a 

enrions work on the Plaiiis)>here. 

\., king vd’ t’astile, v.n. 12 .’k.\ w ith tin* asMslaiif’e 
of Arabs and Jews, formed the fir.-l Knropeaii tables. '1’iu‘y 
dilfer little from tlujse of Ploh-mv . [Set; A i.onsi m*. Tah i.i*.*-.] 
Raurf linro//, \.i>. T2o.‘i, w role on llu? phenomena of astro- 
nomy. ( For w riters of this period, m>t worth naming, see 
J.)elaml>r(N ///.y/ Js/. l/'V/- pp- 1 J 1) 

Till* (.Minimal f Vi'VfA, a.d. I 1 lu, wrote on tlu; c‘oi‘r(‘cti"n ol’ 
tin* Calendar. He is said to lia\e mamtaineil the niol'on ol 
tin* earth. 

Vurlnirh^ \.i>. I IhO, cxiemled trigonoimdrical 
tables, and published a theory of the ]>lauets ha^ed on that 
of Ptoleniv. 

Jiihn Mulhn'y called Rr;2;io}m>7itanus, (dii'd a.d. I ITf*,) 
made an ahridgmcniL of the Ainuti^rsf, published more <*.\ • 
tensi\e I rigonoinidrical tables, exleiidetl v.uiovis parts of 
trigonometry, and was an observer, though md, in this 
re.-.j)eet, superior to some of th(' Arabs. His aim. macs wiTe 
the first which were worthy of the niiiue, and were in great 
repute. 

The two last-mentioned writers deserM‘ souu* -piiial 
ni>tic«», though it cannot he* said that they made any direct 
advances either in theory nr uhstii\ atioii. 'rhorr writings, 
and the fai‘ililies alVorded hy their tallies, umloiililedly <ImI 
much to promote a taste for astniiiomy. 

n/* 7V'c/;/ro;;»/, Called 7 yn;^cg// ////// v, who died \.ij. 

] 1H(>, lirst translated llie ..Vlmagesl Jhnn ih(^ (>i'rrl{ into 
J.atin. 

Hianchiiiiy A.n. 140.), pnhlislied t.ihles similar to those of 
/Lionso. 

fWiIihri'Us, died A.n. laOl, a pupil id Kegiomoiitanus, 
iiKide mimerous observations, whii h wme ofieu repriuietl. 

I'he following names are inserted that the reader may 
know to what names to refer for the astronoui) td the time 
immediattdv preceding the promulgation of the s>siem of 
Copernicusl Except in this point of view, there is hut htllo 
interest attached to their labours : 

Rirriuft, a.d. ir)2I» w'role a work on astronomy, eontaining 
much historical discussion. ^ 

;i>*/';/c/-(dicd A.o. l.)2S) gave a more correct ^alue ol the 

about. A.i). l.VU) published almanacs for 
fifty \ears ; wrote on the astrolabe, 8cc. , i- , 

Mii/hs/gr (died a.d. 1052) wrote on clocks and dials. 


FntrastoritiS' (died a.i>. 154.J) wrote on the luxivonly mo 

tions. 

Ill 1.02'<, Ff't'urly who died in 1J.38, gave a very correct 
mt'a-.un* of a ilegree (d'lhe meridian, from siicJi iiisuflicient 
j ol>ser\afions, that, as Hehnnbre remarks, llie correctness 
I mu>i have been accidental. 

I f'iqu rniru'iy burn 11:3, died 15 43. Applivd himself fo 
I astronomy from A.n, 1.300. In J;3U), lie had ihiislied lii.s 
j table-, of the piaiuds, and his work On ihr J<i:ri>/u1u'ns uf 
\ the IJrtAvmhf Rndies, containing an explanaiiun id’ tin* t\i- 
j PKK.vujAN SYsTK.M, which, it IS almost unnecessary tf) sa), 

■ was a revival of the opinions of th<* Pylhagorean school <ni 
I the motion of the earth. It was i)uhhshed in 1.343, and its 
author died immediately afterwards. Copernicus iuiprovcti 
! the lunar tables, and gave, to a considerable ''xlimt, an cx- 
' planalioii ofcehvstial plienoincna upon his own bv.stem. lliH 
hook is a mixturi* of his own original and sagacious notions 
and of the old jdiilosophy : and he wa.s far from being able 
to answer the iiieidiam<-al objections of his time. What 
might have slriu'k .so b<i|d a tlimkei, had lie Ii\ed to face 
oppoiition, cannot hi* tohi, hut as the hisloiy stands, wt; 
shall come to the tune of Galileo hefon? we find all uhjec- 
lious satisfactorily answered. 

l'r(»m (his period, at which the \>reser\atioti of printed 
works commences, onr limits will not tiermit onr giving 
more than tlie names of many astronomers. Tlie leader 
must refer to the several artii‘lc.s. The Ibllowiiig is the list 
of those who are worth mention hetwoeii Coperir.eiis and 
the death of I'yeho Urahe ; the dales are generally those of 
(h*a(ii, hut where that is not known, the <late in brai'kets vs 
that of the puhliealion of si.niie work. 


Ci!l)eriiicus 

. 13-1.1 

Vigenera . 

(1.378) 

Apian 

. 1332 

Sladl , . . . 

J3;) 

(ianricus . 

. (1332) 

Sclirek<*ni'iu*lisms . 

t 37'.i 

Ueiiihol'J . • 

. J33.i 

Ilre'sms 

13sl 

l^iecoloniiui 

, 133.1 

Jolin of Padua 

1 ^ 2 

Oroiiliiis Fimms 

. 1333 1 

Hainiar . . . . 

1 1 3.’> s) 

(icmina Frisius 

. I3.i3 1 

Seliimer 

1 3'JO 

lIo)as 

,(1333) 1 

M/rvtlmUN . 

) 3 in) 

llassantin , 

. 1337 ’ 

William, Landgravi* 


Kecm'ih' . 

. 133.S 

of Hesse ( 'a'^sel . 

1 33 2 

Carelli . 

. 1.33S 1 

ISIercalor, (J. . 

1 ’.'.1 1 

\iiiet 

. 133 1 

Higges . . . . 

1333 

IJeiicdict 

. (l.>;41 ' 

Ilotliman . 

I VUi 

Mauiolieii, 

. 13 73 

(k'lhieej . . . . 

( 1 .307) 

IIIm’Ikus 

. 1.3 7(1 1 

Ihm .... 

1 3:»H 

No.iius , 

t >f (lies * imi'-l he 

. I.»77 i 

mentioned 

'f iejifi Itralie 

l/i(M 


R/f/tlin/fL th(‘ fneiul of Co\)ei'uic*as, and :ul\ocati* of hi-* 
(I'M-diiii-s, wh'f f'lrmrd tin* Pai ri-.XK* 4 ^hi.ks (whadi see). 


Rerurtir^ who wrol<* tlie iii’sl I'Ai^/ish treatise on ihe 
c ele-Ntial phenomena. 

/(//cZ/e/^v, tMlitnr nf the Ofii/s l\dntinun\, a large trigniu>- 
nu*! rival table (whii li .'-ee). 

JA//// o/;c/y.v, antlua* and editor of se\eiMl works and lable>. 

Xnitin'iy inventor «)f an ingenious nu-llmd 'd' di\ i.-i-m nf 
the circle, wliiidi has ofti'ii caused ii to la: Mippovi*d that lit* 
aiitici])ated the inventi««n of \ ernier. 

I Mrrrutnr (O.-mni). who gave the iirsi idea of the i»r.»Jec- 
i tioii known hy in* name. 

I'p In tills finu*. the means of ohscr\ation had been 
' nmlergoing gradvial imprt'Veinent, iimre bv alteiilioii to tlie 
' i-oiislruelion of the elder in.-tnimenls, than b\ the iiilroduc:* 
lion of any n<‘w prineiple. Tlu: Copernican the^iry bad its 
mhocates,’ hilt was not \ el adopted b> many. Algebra had 
bei'M introduced into most ])arls of F.nropi*, but was not \ct 
in a slate to furnish much assistance in trigonmin-try. l.,o-- 
; g.'iriilims wt*r<.* not >e( iiivioitiMl, nor do we tind \\u* ijf\/ 
ments fixed in tlie meridintty tlie If m* llie fu ndtiltttn 

f Tin? iir.-t who made aiiv important addi- 

tions to the plienomeiiii of the heavens a.s lecel^ed from tlie 
. Arabs, was Tycho Hrahf, to whom we now conu*. 

73/. 7/0 Rrahr, horn 1.3 lo, began to -tody astronomy 1.3b0 ; 

! eoiiinieiiced hi.H ob.servalioiis at Iloene, an I’^land near Copen- 
hagen, I3s2: was driven fmm thence, l.3'37, d.^^d He 

’ made a e.iialogiie of thi; li.xed stars, more accurate than any 
which pre<*edi.xl : gave the lirsl table <»f rcfractiors: di> 

* eo\ered the ?v;//n//o;/ and r///«//o/ /’f////////!/* (which sec) of 
\ tlie moon, the tariation of the motion of her nudes, arel of 
; the iiieliimlioii of her orbit, and (hat of the obli<pnl\ '4 the 
ecliptic. What w' ns essentially as great a ser\ ice as any 
; of the preceding, he discarded the trejddation of the pro- 




cession, uhvntlv wontioiu'd, wliich had more or less in- Auzont . . . . lr»03 ( lassint. Donu . 1712 

l-eted all tables np to his time; he? also ascertained that Boiiillaiul . . . 161)4 (loles .... 17I6 

comets (tho-e of his day, of course) were further removed Mercator, Nic. . 1694 Leibnitz . . . . 1716 

tVom the earth than the moon; in fact, that they had no Mouton .... 1694 LaUire, Phil. . . 1 71 8 

parallax which his instruments could discover, thus refuting Buot .... 1695 Lnhire, Gabriel P. 1719 

the notion that they wei« atmospheric iMKlies. He greatly Huyghens . . , 1695 Flamsteed . . 1719 

improved and extended the instruments in use as well atj Hksher . • • • 1^96 ^Keill , . • • • 17*21 

ail the methods of observation. Hooke .... 1703 , • * • • 17*23 

t>X5h6 Brah^ did not admit the Copernican >heory; but Dulmmcl . . . 1706 Wurzolbaur . . (17*25) 

substituted for it one of his own, usually known by the Gregory, Da v. . 1708 Newton .... 1727 

name of the This consisted in supposing Rockier . . . 1710 

iho tun to move round earth, but all the other planets ‘ . 1 . , 

to move rouroi the sun, being also carried with it rdund the As wc approach un ago in which discoyejics proceed 

earth. This system explains all the appearances ns well as mpidly, it would disturb llio order of tirn^if wo were to 

that of dopcrnicus ; and’ we must sav (though it is always enumerate those of individuals togother. Wo shall tliere- 
usual to reproach Tvcho fer refusing to admit the simple ft>r« iHve the date.H in chronological onler ol the principal 
siystem of Copernicus) that hv this means the then unun- accessions to ihe science, kcieping, according to our original 
Hwerablo arguments against ihe Copernicaii system were 1 plan, only enough to direct the attention ot the reader to 
avoided, lii flict, there is nothing but the aberr(itio7i ttf \ points worthy ol further relcrcnee. 

ItffktisL coiryi.iratiiely recent discovery), which is demon- | 15^1, or thereabouts, Galileo remarks the isochron isrn of 

sfrablv conclusive in favour of the luotion of the earth. I Ihu pendulum. 

(See Ahkkk AVION, Motion (Appaurnt).] The system I 1596. KcpldFs CosmofTraphinim, containing 

of Tycho is saifl to have been pronuilgatcd by suine of the 1 fanciful analogies between the orbits of the planets and the 

untients, at least with regard to the inferior planets. ! regular solids ol geometry. 

The reformation (as it. was called) of the calendar took ! Bayers maps, in which the stars are first denoted 

place ill I.'jK 2, under Pope Gregory \lll. As the view’s of ‘ h}’ letters.^ 

those who made the change were rut her theological than ' _ n»l)4. Kepler approximates more nearly to tlie law of re- 
aatronomical, we shall only lu're mention the fact and the j fraction. 

d;.s]mtcs it gave rise to: referring for furllier information to ■ 1609, Galileo made a telescope from a genovol descrip- 

Calrndau, (Jlavius, ViRT V, SrAMOKU (JosKiMi). i of a magnifying instrument made by mu; Jansen, in 

From the time of the death of Tycho Brahe, to that of | Holland. He used a concave object glass, .Jansen a convex. 
Newton, wliich forms tho next great epoch in the history of ■ Kepler publishes his work on Mars, 111 wliieh he esiuhlishes, 
aslronuiny, we can only ilwcdl generally on a ft'W' leading j from lyclio Brahes i»bscrvations, the elliptic form j) 1 tlui 
diseoverii's. To enablo the reader to ‘search lorllKM*, we i orbit, and the proportionality of tlu; areas to the times, 
give a lal>Ie of all the names between the di»atlis of Tvcho j These are called Krpicrs first amt srnuut /airs. 

Brahe and Newton which Delambrc has thoirght worthy i Pi *9. (;aliico aunouiices Ihe di.-covenes of Jujiilcr’s 
of any mention, with some fiwv adilitions. Tlie names j satellites ot sp<.|s on the moon— -ol neluibe ol some new 
mentioned jVoiii l.iSl to 1727, which an» not in iliis ; »PP<-’J^ranees in Saturn, afterwards fouml lo proceod from 
list, will be found in the next. Tlie \e!ir of death is givt'ii ring— Venus. 11c aNo discovers the diurnal 
opposite* to each name: or where that is not known, the Ubration of the tnoon, a lul that in latitude. Harriot obseiM-s 
vear of some publication is giNcn in brackets.' The dates spots on the sun. (lliis fact has only been known 

are princiiially from Woidler, and several from Delamhre, from examination of Harriot's papers m the present cen 

tury. It appears be got teleseopes from Holland.) 

1611. L>neean academy iuundeil. Galileo observes the 
spots on the sun. 

1614. Najiier s invention of logarithms. 

1616. Pndiibitioii of the iheorv of Copernicus by the Uo- 
Vieta 1663 . Herigonius . . . (1644) | man court. 

Nunez . , . . (16m5) | Langremis . 1644 ■ 1617. Sm*llius measures au arc of tlu; intnidian at Lc\- 

Sesdi'^er, do. . . inu9 ' Barloli .... (1644) ! dt n. This was the first dene by : but 

CIa\ius. . . . 1612 Hhi ita .... ( 16 1;> ) j nuniieal inslruiuents were not ^el .^ijlli< icmlv perhet t» 

Pit isc is . . . . 1613 Fontana .... (1646) ! make this method much better than the old nni*. 

(.Jalviriius . . . 1 6 1 (’a\:derins . . 1617 ! 1618. AryVer announces /t/-y third taw^ that t'u* sijuari .s 

d. B. ]^»rlsl . . . nilo I.oiigomontanus . 1647 | of the periodic times t»f the planets are in jUisporliMn t.) jl,^. 

IVrigiU . . . . 1614 l)iirn*l . . , (16 1!#) ' enhes ol ihcir distances from the sun. 

iMibriciiis . . it))6 Aig«di .... 165(1 I 161!). Snellius discovers the law’ of refrai tioii fneu tnie 

Tagini . . . iti|7 1 )t;>.carles . . . 16')l) ' truMliuni into another. 

Napier .... 1617 , fSclicincr .... 1650 1626. Wemlelinus determines the diininnlion of the oh- 

UiMiui.^ .... (lnI9) I Wing .... (1651) li(|nitv of tlu; eediplie. He also extemled Kepler s law to 

Tarde .... (1620) ! Peta\ius .... 1652 d utiilcr's saudlitcs, and ascertained the sun’s parallax. 

Marins .... 1624 ; Ga<si*ndi . . . 16.*')5 1627. The Yt/A/cv publi-sliefl bv K( ph r, fn, in 

Adr. Uiiiuaims . 1625 I J..icetU8 .... 16.56 the observations of Tyclu» Bralu'-. 

(rimlcr .... 1626 j Morinn.s . . . 1656 1631. Gassendi first observed the Inuisil of IMorcnry (i\*'r 

NnehiU'i . . . 16 26 j Tacqiiet .... I6ii() the sun's disc - lueasured tho diameter of Meicurv , and 

Wendclinus . . (1626) j Street .... (1661) predicted that of ^’enus with success. Vernier publi.shcs 

Blacu .... (162^) I Malvasiu .... (166*2) his invention of the inslrunient which luxirs bis name. 

Vlacq ( I(i2^«) I L(;\crn .... (I6(;.3) 1633. Norwood nusisurod tho meridian from York to L<m- 

Bi iggs .... 1630 i ( iiniria (Maria) . 1664 don, and gave a more iiccunuo value of the degree than lii.s 

Malapcrtin> . . l63o I Deusingius . , 1666 predecessors. .I)(!.scartes produced his system of voitiecs. 

\'t‘nner . , (164 1) LuhienietsUy . . (I(i67) (Salilco is obliged to recant his Copcriiican opinion.^ by the 

Kepler .... 1(;3I | Townley . . . . (1670) In((uisition of Rome. 

Laii*4]uM;( . . . J(i32 Riecioli . . . 1671, 1639. llorrox anil GraVdree first cihsorved a transit of 


’ •'■■/I 

StCMllllS . . 

. . 1633 

Vilnius . . . 

. (1673) 

Venus over tin; sun's disc. The former asec;rtaincd the 

i r.s . 

. 163.) 

i Roberval . . 

1675 

diameter of Venus. They w’c;re the mily two who saw* this 

Byrtrit 

. . 1 

l).*Hi!lv . . . 

. 16 7!) 

particular transit. 

Noi*w<)'id 

. (1633) 

, Hm-elli ■ . . . 

1679 

lii4 0. Gascoyne applied the telescope to tho fpiadriuit. 

JIii)*n‘cbt 

. . 1634 

Doerfel . . 

, . (1680) 

and a micrometer to the toIe:-:cope. 

Metius . . , 

1615 

Lefevn* , 

16H3 

I(i46. Fontana observes Jupiter's belts. 

Sehickhardi 

. . I(i35 

. Picard . . . 

, . 1684 

1647. of Hevelius, in wliich the moon’s 

IVyresc , , 

1637 

Heveiius . . 

1687 

libration in longitude ia announced. 

lieineriiis 

. . Ig:19 

, J^)uud . . . 

. . (16H7) 

1650. R'dieiner ce;.drm;ls a convex <»hjcct glass tele- 

Hormx , . . 

. Kill 

Greenwood 

. (1689) 

scope. 

Crabtree . . 

If. 41 

1 »Selh Ward . , 

, , 1689 

1654. ITuyghcns completes the discovery of Saturn's ring. 


compared with those in the hrst edition 01 i.,aKinde s Astro- 
nouiv. 


Tyi'lio Jiralic 
Ba> or . . 


1601 
( 1603 ) 


Galileo . 
(iascovne 
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165r». Huy^hens diftcovcrs Suluni's liMa-th salollitc*. 

16 j7. Academia del Cimeiitn Ibunded, 

165.S. Huy^bens made the first poiidulum clock. 

IGA'J. Huy ji^heus improved the inicroiiieler. 

1660. Moutou appli^ the biniple poiidiiluiu to observa- 
tions of difierences of ri^;ht ascension, and measured the 
»un's diameter very eon-ertly by it. 

16C2. Royal Society of London incorporated. Cassini 
begins bis researches on refraction. 

1663. Gregory uiukes bis reflecting telescope, 

1665. Cassini determines the time of rotation of Jupiter, 
and publish^ii the first Tables of the Satellites. 

1666. Cassini detenninos the rotation of Mars, and makes 
a first approximation to that of Venus. Academy of Sciences 
founded at Paris, and observatory first thought of and 
commenced in the following year. Auzout applied the 
micrometer to the telescope without any knowledge of Gas* 
coyne. Ntnvton first turned his attention to gravitation. 

1667. Au/out and Picard applied the telescope to the 
mural quadrant, without knowing tlial Gascoyne had pre- 
ceded them. 

1668. Cassini's second Tables of Jupiter's Salellites. 

166!). Newton made his first reflecting telescope. 

1670. Mouton’s first use of interpolations. 

J 6 7 L Picard and l^aliire publish their degree of the meri- 
dian, ohtiuned by measuring from Paris lo Amiens. Richer, 
in a voyage to (3uyenne, oljserves the shortening of the 
seconds' pendulum in approaching the eiiuator. Cassini »lis- 
eovers Sutnrn's fifth satellite. Flamsteed begins observing 
at Derby. Cassini begins tin* observations which led to his 
discovery of the inolinalion of the liinur etiuator, and the 
eoiricirleiict? of its nodes with thostj <if tin? t^rbit. 

167*2. Cassini discovers Satiirn’s third sJittdliie. 

1673. Iluyghens publishes Ins Unroiuj^ifau (hrillato- 
riurn, in which are found the first theorems on central 
forces and centrifugal force. Flamsteed explains tlicj e«|ua- 
tioii of lime. 

1674. Hook re\ived the idea of allnictioii, hut without 
assigning any law. or connecting it with any ohser\ed 
facts. Spring watches made under the direction ofHuy- 
ghens. 

167.). Roenier announces his discovery of the >elocity of 
liglil by int‘ans of Jupiter* .s satellites. Greenwich ubsm- 
valory founded. 

lr»7:). Halley (who went to Si. Helena for the purposi?) 
puhlislied Ins Cufalu^uf^ f[/' Snuf/irr/f Stars, 

167!). A ppearaiu'e of the Cnnnaissnnrr dits Trias, 

i6M). Flamsteed ga\e the law of the annual ertuatioii of 
the iii(>on. and corn.’cted the tahh*s :u'ct)rdingly. 

Ifin'J. N(‘\\lon, who had laid aside his tlieory of gr.ivi- 
talioii w hen lie found it not oa]»al)le of \erilication h\ taking 
the host measures of the earth in umj, hears of Picard's more 
aeourate nu‘asiiieiueut, tries it. and finds a rcinarkahle 
degree of nearness to the veaiilt «leduce«l from his (adehraled 
law. 

t’assini and Lahirc discontinue till 1760 tlie arc 
liegiiii in 1680. 

1684. Cassini discovers Saturn's first and second satel- 
lite. 

16sr. Newton pLihlishes the Prinrijna, 

16si). Roomer first used the transit inslrmncnt ; that is, 
li\e«l a telescope in the meridian fur the purpose of obscr\iiig 
transits. 

16'.M). Iliivghons' thcMivtic.al deterniinatiou of tliu ellip- 
ticilv of the oarlli. Catalogue of Ileveliiis published. 

16!).h Cassini's third tables of J iipiter's ^atellite<^ -^1)" 
ivainct^iueiil of his iliscoveries on lihration. Halley «lis- 
covers the accideratimi of the moon s nn^aii motion. 

17ii(). The (.'assinis CD. ami J.) <*\teml tiio arc which the 
J’ormer had ht*gun soulhwaird. 

I7():i. Halley first predicted the return of a eomot, vi/. 
that of 1 7.')S. 

1711. Rerlin Observatory finmded. 

1714. J. Cassini iliscuvcrs the iucliiialion of the orbit of 
Saturn's fifth satellite. 

171"). J. Ca.ssini discovers the divisions of Saturn s ring. 

1718. Brailley publishes his tables of Jupiter s satellites. 
J. Cassini aiul Maraldi complete at Dunkirk the arc begun 
by Cassini. 

172.0, Flamsteed's Uistoria Ctrlestis. Petersburg Ob- 
servatory founded. Harrison's compensation pendulum. 

1726. Bhinchini detm-mines the rotation of Venus, 

1726. Graham inveuted the mercurial pendulum. 


1727. Bradley discovers aberration. Death of Newton 
We have now brought the history (o a must PemarUahle 
opoeU. The great comparative perfection of instruigenfs, 
Ihi) inviuition ol the telescope, of tlm micronietur. of llie 
clock, oflogarithins, the introduction of algebra, the inven- 
tion of tluxions. and the establisbineiil of the theory of 
gravitation, in Kngland at least, Nvert? so niuny steps each 
of niagnitudo unequalled in former times. But the most 
meritorious labours of tlie preceding table arc not those 
which make, most show*. It takes as much space to say that' 
Cassini discovereil a satellite of Saturn as that Fhiinsleed 
publish^ the Hiaturia CvrleUis ; but the first might liuve 
ber?n left to the present day without much loss, w hereas the 
latter was a new era in sidereal astronomy. It would have 
done more for aslronouiy than the mathematical Syntaxis 
of Ptol<Mny, had it been similarly eireumstauced : that is, 
the work of Ptolemy contained only a simple aecount ot 
what had been done before, with no inutenal improveuients 
either in methods or iii.struments ; whereas that of Flam- 
steed contained botli, and g.ive a catalogue of stars siicJi as 
had not been published hi^’oro. [See FLAMSTKan.] Wo 
cannot here help noticing the great u?>e «)f scientific .societies. 
The tlieory of Newton was l)ing idle in bis hands for ten 
years, because he doubted its conformity to fact ; and had 
he not happened one evening at the Ri»y.il Society lo liear 
aeeideiitallv of the inca.siirciueiit of Ficard, it is" 
that the Pri/iriida might ne\er ha\e been pubii?.lu-d. 
^^lrious inotlnuls and insirumeiils have been in\ented ove,- 
again by those who W’er»' ignorant of w hat llieir predeces'M s 
had done : the praclieal inconvenience of whieli is 
added to the injury ai’cniing to M*ii*nc»» by tin* nannmd 
feeling whieli discii.*,si«'ns concerning the right to in\en(ions 
has ])ruducei| in several mslaiices. 

^J’he distinct part of Newton’s great discover), which is 
stddoni well understood by au\M'ho Iiave iu>t stmlied il.i.s — 
7/0/ the iiotini, of atlra<‘lioii, winch had oi‘cioTed to manv 
among the aiitienls, aiid tii Borelli, ii i.>, slated, and ilistk 
among the niodiTiis-- //■'/ t/ir ttiir, w 'mcji Itiul liis'ii sug- 
gested liy Rouilhiiid or l»ullialdus -rlmt ila* j./ .of iliat (lie 
moc.haihi'al dediu-tions from this law of aiiracj inn leailv 
do represent tlio <'t*U;stial piu-nomena ; a eti.idmiation 
iui))roveinents m mechanics and matlu'inatics w hi.-h iiuuo 
bill tlH.‘ iiivciitni* of tlip.ions could have niadi , and a '•pe'ci 
men oi‘ sa.i.it'ily wliicli it. uei’ded tin* anlh ir o( tile I^ptlc^ 
to display. Siiil le-.s it true, luaiiv lnlu'Ve, that the 
New Ionian theurv is (hi.* (.'up 'fnie.in, when lliev ‘■peak i»C 
Newton as the (‘stahlisher «»1' llie lalt' i. Afler wtial we 
have said, it is unn<-c«‘.s'.ai*v t" discuss ihi^ turihn- lli.-io to 
oliserve, that it w as GaliU*' » w he ilosi rii\ cil tin* UM-clrmical 
objcctioii.s to I he iinl ioijs nl' (.^jpi'i nicn l)v llu* ‘•.Mind .svsieiii 
of dvnaiiiics of which ht* wa» tlm iiivnitni*. :iii<l \\ lai 
re-eiifurc<'<l the iiuliohs i.f ( ‘opcniii us, hy ai '.'iism lU . of ilu.* 
most fori’ihle character draw 11 fniiii pr.'h.:oii:i \ . liui u w;.^ 
Bradley who hv his il-.scovcrv of m- a : \ i it) s twi.nh s-i*, 
funiislietl the threcl and unaiisW crabh* noi.if to ilu' caiih's 
motion; and it is ;i cuincideiaa* wonh rein :'i*j , t h i! 

tin; year of the doatii of Newloii v, as t lial "i tin-- rciiail... ; .1. 
aect‘ssion as well («> iiiivsics as (.i practical a-tniiii'iir. 

AVe shall now pn)cecd to sketch tin.* annals ui a-I r. ‘noin\ 
from the d.*afh -.I' XewttUl tn the prer^cnl lime. 

The interval hetweeii tin* tUath of N« wion and liu‘ 
present timt‘ may Ik* tlividtal into Iwoparls: iJic lii-l leach- 
ing to the end t)f tlie ct‘ntury, abnund.ng in ina. mlic. iit 
discov i‘ric.s both of analv SI-, and oh-n v a! i »n ; I in- rcnriimii r 
iiiort? distinguisiie<l hv eli'orls to evtcml, c irrtcl, and nn'liio- 
di/e the results of the lUst. U\ giving a f. w, well ol the 
d isliiiguishetl ii-.Uics, as ei (iieir diMo\ ei'ies, wc f.iunt*! 
help oh.-.ei‘\ mg w it li icgret, that in all tin* historic w Inch 
have heell published, a-t wi.’il ol a,stroni»nic]’.s as of their 
laltour-., very little alleiition inis Ijct n paid to * iiroiiologv, 
and the dates givmi in diil. ieiit work , vny ofn*n dilb r, 
111 I'a' t, we know of no Work lo which we / an lefcr tin* 
reaiicr in which be will Ik; certain to lind tin* exact dale.s ol 
all the principal re a rein's. I.alaiid-'s b'//V/og*/<//'///e . i.s7; o- 
iininKjur ami Frofessor *Virv .s report to the j>nti>h Asso- 
ciation are honorable exception.^ in most ])oint,s, and to tie :n 
we have been much indebted. 4'hc l,iMc*i* is cmdiiicd to 
the prcs(*nt century. In c'»llccliii}j, therefore, s>uel\ tin t- .is 
have collie in our way, we do not pretend to give a « •. a 
plele list of what has been dom*, nr e‘\en of the pMio ., - ! 
points. 

The following is the list of names ^Voia the death ol 
Newton, arranged iu the sjume manuor as the preceding - 



L«‘ad! letter . « 

(I72S) j 

Maraldi 1 1. (J. D.) 

1 TiSs 

Maraldi, ,1. P. . • 

1721) ! 

Roy 

1 7 SO 

Jllanehiiii . . • 

1720 ! 

Favre 

1700 

Lou villi* . . . 

17.12 . 

Lem ntd 

1702 

"M an fredi . . . 

17;P.) 1 

Hell 

1 702 

Sharp .... 

17 12 

Trie.-necker . . 

(i7;»c:) 

Hallev .... 

17 12 

Badly 

1 7o;i 

Bird 

(17 1.-.) 1 

Saron .... 

170 1 

Maclaurin . . . 

i:*ir. 

Du Sejour . . 

170 1 

Chatelcl (Mad. du) 

1741) 

Pingre .... 

1 700. 

(irahain . . . 

1751 

Maraldi, J. P. 111. 

1707 

\Vhi*»toii .... 

I7r).> 

Bunla .... 

17'J9 

Mnriiioni . 

17.15 

Li'nioiinicr 

. 1 70') 

Cas.sini II. (.lames) 

1 7 ;1 1) 

MuiiUicla . . . 

1 70!) 

Fontenollo . . 

1750 

1 Liesganig . . 

I 700 

Xi me lies . . . 

( 1757) 

: S’MinlH'ig 

(ISOD) 

Bougner . . . 

17.1 ‘*5 

( '.l^-iili I \ . ((\»mti’) ( ISOO) 

Mail per to is . . 

J 750 

HaniMU'ii . . 

. 1m:() 

(t idill . . . 

1 700 

Cnu-.ill 

. lM.-(> 

Siinp-on, T. 

170 0 

Boiy .... 

l>ol 

Dilloiid . . . 

1 70 1 

.lean [■..•I: 

, l-i:)* 

Brad lev 

1 7i._' 

Mcihaiii 

1 -0 i 

Lacaille . . . 

17:2 

La L in le, J. 

. 1m>7 

Maver.T. . . . 

i:(;2 

( 'iivciiili-li 

. isio 

Bhss .... 

171'. 1 

MaskclMie 

Isl 1 

lltilTi'bow , 

1 ; 0 1 

Li'j range 

. 1 2 

Claiiaut . . , 

1705 

Wi.lla-loii, Fr. 

. is 1.1 

De I/Me . . . 

1 70 s 

Mc--i<r . . 

I>^17 

Beccaria . 

(170-) 

Burkhardl . . 

. isl7 

Fri>i .... 

(i:os) 

Muilge . . . . 

1-21 

Chappe . . . 

i7('.‘) 

HcrM-hcl. AV. . 

. 1^22 

J lOiie' .... 

17 70 

Di laudire . . . 

LS2 2 

Pi'ii:b(!i Ion 

1 77 ! 

Laiiibtuii 

. 1 -11 

lumt line 

1771 

Hutton 

i>2:i 

]/.i (..'omlamiiie 

jrri 

B.>tl(‘ . . . 

. IsJO 

JLuri-.iii . . . 

17/0 

Frauiiliol'er . . 

|S2(; 

Fci’;iUp.*l\ . 

1 770 

!’l '/.A\ 

. Is2ll 

J’czcnas . . . 

1 770 

Laplace 

P*27 

Zair*tli . . . 

I7s2 

AVoila.-t.)!!, W. 

1.S2.S 

AVargentin . . 

irsi 

Young . . , 

, ISjO 

M . 1 ) cr, 1 . . 

1 r>.i 

I'all-jws . 

. Is.ll 

l-CVil 11 

( 1 ^'^ > ) 

Pom- . . . . 

. Ls.n 

1> .Xb’iiibeit . 

i7--;j 

Fisicr . . . . 

1 1 

Killer .... 

17s,l 

Oi-iani 

. 

C:»-siui 111. (l)i 


Zacli . . . . 

I : 2 

'I'll IT) ) . . . 

I 7>4 

tiriK'Uibrulge 

. I.s.;2 

B'lsCOVIcIl . . . 

irs7 

lavgiiidre . 

IM.'M 

M.iMiU 

ir-'T 

Brio-chi 

. IS 2. 2 

Fouehy . . . 

17.^8 

C'aUiri'gli . 

is.2,; 


ir:}|. II'a(iU’)’s c]iia«lraiil iiiviiiilcil. 

1 7'M. Miiraldi (II. ) iiiiprovi-; Iho theory Of i1h‘ satulliti-.s of 
.Jiipit<*rhy oh^iTVation . Tlu* inlro(liieli<jii. hy MjiuperlmO, of 
tlu* Newtonian Theuv) into Kraiiee. Wriolit s l^llIlal•Tal)le^^. 

Maiipt'iiui'-. Klc. inea>»iire an are iii Lapland, and 
llnu^inor and La C.!oudainine in IVru. 

]7dr. J-a<*aille and Cassini do Thiiry ro-nieasiirc the arc 
of I>. (‘assini. (dairaut in»proves tlio llu‘or> of the 
of the earth. 

Jdmithorn's Lunar Tahlcs. 

17*10. ,1. Cu'^sini’s Astronomy puhlislied, eontainiiiL* 
many new tables from his own and his father's observations. 

1711. Kvder s T/t^nriu Moiiftitn, See. th« first analytical 
v. ijrk (III the planet ary motions. 

17lj. Bradh‘y discovers the nutation. l>ird bt?{ 4 an to 
improve the irradnatioii of mathematical instruments. 

171(1. Killers Solar and Lunar Tables. Wai\e(.'ntin*s 
Tables of Ju pit m s Satellites. 

1717. Kulm*, (dairaut, and D'Alembert. Various n*- 
seaiTlies in the planetary theory. Mayer's confirnialion of 
C i^.<iiii s theor\ of )i hr at ion, by observation. 

17 IS. Bou^ilci* propisos a ‘uiicrmnoter with two objoot- 
L'iasses, hut not that ol Dollond. Killer's prize essay on tlie 
nuilions of .1 npitor and Saturn. 

1 * 10 . Killers and D Alembert's rosearehes on the pro- 
ce-iMOh, 1) Alembert s on the nutation, (dairaut's on the 
m.itmn nt the Lunar Ajiosjei*. Halley's Tables. 

1 * it). M,i) I r first n.-e.-. ri^utidunii af rontUtiuH. Boscovich 
measures an arc -at Uiinim. 

17.^1. K.wH to obsL-n-n i«t thf ..fCiooil ITipe. 

D.»2. LacadU* measures an are at the Capo. 

17.>.L pollund makes his double nhjec;t-;jlass micrometer. 

Ver s first idea ot the vepeiilin»; cirele. 


17.11. Cdinppo ])nl)lishes tic solar ami hiimr tahli-s ot 
Halley, idairaut’s Lunar T * > des. 

l)'*\lemhert‘s resean icsou fio lire of l!ie earl li ; 
Killer's on tlie ^al•iatiun of tl eleiiu-iits ol’ elliplie. orbits, 
j\la\ er'seatalii;,rue of zodiacail • lars. (. hiiranl'.s rest'aiid.i-- on 
tlie perliiibatioiis of eoinets. 

17.'>7. Lacaille s Asfrnnnmii • luifiihnnrtitix. 

I7;1b. I.iaeaille's Solar 'riihlc'*. Dillond s achromatic 
object j;la.ss. Clairant and Ln'.ande's researches on Halh*\ \ 
comet. 

Lalande publishes Il dlcCs Plamdarv 'faldcs, 

I7(il. d'Vaii'^il of \ i‘im>. MasLcl\n«*al Si. IlL'lcna. 

I7(»‘.h V.ulerand Cl.iiraut s . ■•.-earchc-. on the pei tiirhatiun^ 
of (‘onn t.s. 

I7i;.l. Lacaille'.s catalociu* * !’ stjiithcni stars. 

I 7ii I. Lalancle confirm*^ M..\ er’s uh^cr\ ations of lihration, 

■ LauiMMixc.s pri/e essa\ on .hnitii'u, conlaiiiinn- the lir-t 
ap[»hcahon ol tlu* principle oj\i‘il:cal \elocilies. Mast.ii aial 
l>i\ -n l.e.;in the nieaMirenie!.l Mi an ate in Penn-) h ama. 

H.nii-Mn loiihs tlie parliamentary reward fhr Ins 

■ ehrtnioi'iclt r. 

; I rdti. LauraiiLO' iIiomI V o! .Iupiti*r's Satidlile-. Ihiilh s 
I ditto. 

I I 7C»7. I'lr-t Ndut n itf A Inh. ((!>'. 

\ I7iis. Bt*e«'ana riu\euris .oi are in Piedmont, and Jaes 
I LVUii;,: in 1 1 uicaai) . 
j I 7 iit‘. 'i'l .iiisii ol' \‘enii-. 

I l7'/l». M a) it's Solar and I .unar d'ahle-. 

I 1771. llaill) 's further ve.so oehes tin dupiter's s ilellite-, 

I 177 J. s /o//'ol the di-taiices of the planet.-. 

1 177o. La”;ranM'e ■' re^eaiadies on the atlraehoii ol' spl.o 

! I'oids. L:i])lace oii IIk? -ecnlar im i[nalilii n ol lhe solar s\s- 
I tein. 

j 1771. -Maslvchiie's ohserMilions on local allraclinn at 
I Sehehallien. 

17S(). .Mason's Ihmar Tables. 

I7sl. llei-sehid di-covcrs the new plaiu't now lalie.l 
I raniis. Messier's iMtalo;;;in* of Nehuhe. 

1 782. Lajilaei? finds the elmnents of the orbit of Cranu.s. 
Laphic’e's rese. indies on the attraction of spheroid-. 

1 7>d. Ntniel s tahli's of Craiins. 

ITsl. laiplace's researches on the slahilil) of the -oiar 
.s) -tern, on the relation betwi’eii the 1 moit mles of J liiMler - 
tir-t three Mitelliti'.-, and on l!te oreat iiu‘tin.ilil y of .1 iijniei 
and Saturn, (reiier.il Ihiy measures a base on H'ain* l i.v 
Heatli fin* llm cnune.Moii of tlie ob.seiw atones of Paiis c.tcl 
Crei'iiwich, llersehid s calaloMue of NidniUe. 

ITsi,. L imain^c ^i^es the dill'ereiitial eciuatioiis for tin* 
vaiiati'ins of the elliptii- cdeineiils. 

J 7' ". laiplacif.s theory of Saturn's rin^, and explanali iii 
of the acceleration of iht^ moon's nnau motion. Jlci^thd 
discoM‘rs two salidhtcs of I'ranus. Leuendre and (Jeiieial 
Roy liiiisii the conne.xioii of the obseiwatorie.i of Paris an<l 
(Jrceiiwich. Be” inning of the trii^onomctrieal .surM‘) in 
Kn;;land. H<*j\schels first ohseiwaliuiis with his foit\-loot 
telescopi». 

J7s8. La{;ran^e's Jl/cc/z/nV/wc 

17k‘). Hei.sehtd measures the rotation of Saturn, and 
discovers the first and second .satellites of Saturn. Dc 
lamhre’s tables of Jupiter and Saturn. 

I 79(). ller.-ehcl detiu inincs the rotation of Saturn's rin:-. 
and discovers two mon? .satellites of Ih’aiuis. Dtdamhrc s 
tables uf L'raims. Maskelyne's catalogue. 

171)2. Bc”innin^ of tlie French survey. Taylor .s Loga- 
rithms. Lalande's improved Phinetiiry Tables. Zach's 
first Solar Tables, and Catalofjuc of* Stars. The riixh fifth 
comet, whose orbit has been eulculatcd, discovered by Miss 
lIcTScdiel. 

17l):i. Laplaci? on the satollitofi of Jupiter and fipuro of 
the Karih. Sidineter dotermiucs live rotation of NViiu.s. 
171)4. Herschel dia4io vers the fifth and sixth satellites of 

rraiuis. No one* except Sir \V. Ilerseliel, has ever seen 
all the satellites of Uranus. Sir J. Iferscdicl has very lately 
determined some elements of the first and second, which 
accord very eloscly w'ith those given by his father. He ha.s 
not found Iho rest, whieli may arise from the unfavourable 
southern position (ff the planet. 

I/li.l. Hersehel's observations on variable stars, and se- 
paration of the milky wiiy into stars. 

J 71*fi. Kstablislimcnt of tbo French Institute. Ilorschel 
j^ives strong presumptions that tbo rotations of JupitcFs 
satellites are of tbo same dunitioii us their orbital rcvolu- 
tioiis. Uriaiii on the perturbations of Mercur)'. 
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17‘J7. Delambre’s obiicrvutiori:* on rcfrjiction. 
tlioory {)> tidos. 

17\)S. Cavcmlish (lonion.stralcs and infusuros ih<i inufual 
attraoiii <1 ul* molal balls. 

17!M). Cornniouoeinftnt oftlio Mintnitiue (\te\te, 

1 7‘1'J' i SO I. ilutiiboMl s \()y usjfo and ubhcrvations in South 
AiJM'rio.!.- 

isoin Wollaston’s ciivuinpular ratalotruo. jhMlo’s maps 
and ral. lo^iio. Mud^^‘ IwiZiiis his air of tlic meri- 

dian, Ir-'in tho Ir'lf ul Wi^lit to (Clifton in VorlvMhiiv. 

1«01. Lalaiidif'.N (:iitaln;^ue. Pinz/.i diM-o\tMs tin* platicl 
Cero.s. Swauber^ ilu* UKasiiroinont of an an: in 

Lapland. 

| soj. OUier.i disfovcrs tin* plaiU't [’alias, [.laniblon begins 
Iho iiiL- ^nroinont of an an* in India. Hcrschcrs ralal(»;rno 
oi’ Nfbidio. 

Iso;; l ’u^noli's catalo;.'-uc. llrrM'hol observes iho <'hanm*s 
in llio I* isihon of dt^aiidc stars. 

i'sOL I lardiii;^ disfovors the planet .Juno. J*ia//i ^i\es 
the pni.ior nn»tion of.'JOO .stars. Zac h s Solar Tables. 

I.sii.;. [a'^^eialro, inotliod of lea'.l '.fpiarcs. 1 )[sens^ion on i 
the parillax of the fixed stars, from llii>ihiti* to IsJa. 

isoCi. f’onnileUon of the Fn'iieli sur\<‘y hy I’Meeliiun and 
l^elanil're. Delanibro's Stdar 'rable*^, and 'faliles of Ite 
frarlion. Ihir;/’-; lainar Tables, t’arlim's 'I’aldes id l<e 
frai-tmn. I’ond’^ eatabi^iie of Noilh i’olar Ui'-lanee.'. (alti- 
tude and a/iniuth instrument). Hei'^ehel suspeeis the 
inoti(Mi of the w liole solar s\si'i*ni t*»\\ard.-i tlie eoii'^tellalion 
] I ere ‘lies, 

IS()7. Gibers discovers the planet Vesta. Extension 
fif the French arc into Spain. I’la/./.i’s catalo^/iu* of 1 -^n 
stars. 

ISnS. l.aj^ran^'e and La[>lac(.*\s l?e.->t*arc‘hes nil tin* Plane- 
tary 'r henry. , 

i.sn't. 'rroui^hloii improves lla' division of n|-;,,iMaU'd | 
in^trunlt.‘nts. Lory's I'heorems cm the Kio-ine of tin? 
Karth. 

Isio. (frooinhriil'^(*’s T.ible.s of IL'fraction. ( arlnus 
Solar Tables. Lindenaii’s Tables of N’emi.s. 

1 s I I . I.indeiiaii's Tables of Mars. 

l .sr.!. Trouoblon’s mural i-iieh: niounti-d at (beenw u li. 
/:u‘b's Table.s of Aberration. lJurckbardf.s Talde.^ of tlie 
Mi^on. 

IHl.t. Ib'ssel's Kefraclions (from Ihaidh*) ). I.indeiiau's 
Tables «d’ Mercnr} . Poii/l's cataloo-iie of Norili Polar iJis 
lanei'S (eirele). 

l.Nii. l^ia/zi's rataloirno of 7(1 Hi stars, the bt'st and 
largest extant. 

isle. Prinkley’s Tables of Refruction. 

IS Hi. I.indeiuilrs l>eleniiina(iouof the Nutation. Poisson's 
Kese!irehi?s on the J’lanetary Perturbations. 

1817. nehiinbre's Tables of .lupiter's Satellite^. 

1818. Bessel's Faudtimcftta Aslramiwur, Pjujs dis- 
covers a comet of short period, now ea lied by file name of 
Kncke. 

18‘20. Astronomical Society of London fonmb'd. 

1821. Observatory of the Cape of Good Ilo])e foumled. 
Bouvard’s Tables of Jupiter. Saturn, ami Uranus. 'I’lie 
(Jrcenwich Observatory llrst introduced < ir<de observations 
by retle.xion. Poisson on the Precession of the hapiinoxes. 

1822. Paramatta ob.servatory founded. IJardiiin s ^ 
(Ap/rsti.s. 

I82d. Bejifinnins of tho erection of C:uiibndj;i* observa- 
tory. Ivory’s Researches on Refraction. I'.neke mleis a 
resistinj; inediiiui of very little density, from obser\aiions of 
the comet of 1818 (an unsettled ]joint). 

1821. Hcrschel, J.. and South, Calaloj^uc of Double 
Stars. Damoiseau’a Lunar Tables. 

1825. Commencement of Jirrh/t. zones. Second mural 

circle (Jones) erected at Greenwic h. 

18*2(». Biela discovers tho comet of short period known 

by his name. c. • / 1 

1827. Astronomical Society's Ciiialofxue. Struve s Cata- 
lo^^uo of 3112 Double Stars. 

1828. Professor Airy discovers a lent? ineipiahty in tlu! 
motions of the Earth and Venus. CapUiu Kater's vertical 

collimator. ^ . 

1829. Ponil's Catalogue of 720 Stars. Poisson on the 

Attraction of Spheroids. o 

1830. Sir J. Herschel's Measures of 1236 Double Stars. 

The following list of public obsenjatories now in action 

is taken from tLe Report to the British Association above 

cried: — 


Grecnwieli. 

Turin. 

Berlin, 

Oxford. 

Milan. 

(jrOllUL. 

(’anihrulj^e. 

Padua. 

Mannlicim. 

Kdinhuruh. 

Boloejiu. 

Speyer. 

Duhhii. 

Modena. 

Munich. 

AnnaLih. 

Najiles. 

Gi)ttin;»cn, 

(k of Good Hope. 

IVilenno. 

\ lemia. 

Paramatta. 

Abo. 

(.’racciW. 

Madras. 

.Altona. 

Warsaw. 

Bmnb.i^ . 

Bi cinen. 

Wilna. 

St. Helena. 

(.’brist iania. 

oi;*n. 

Parks, 

1 )nrpa t. 

K rcmsiuii lister 

Marseilles. 

1 ’upenlum'cn. 

Brussels. 

Geneva. 

Kf"ini”sbi*rp;- 

Uadiz. 

There is no public 

oliser\ati»ry in 

America. VVe find 


Laliinde (////v// <j,'/-f //»///•', .V''* ) no! ice-. oJ' l)i«* fnlltni ini^', not 
mentioned in tin* jibovi* h*'l, and, we f)resunic, extiiu'l ; - 
St. Peler-'bnrti, Mall.i, DanziLi', Li-'lioii, ami \V< i**>enl)ijr;[if. 
That <if St. Petersburg is about to be re e'.i.iblislied. There 
is niiicb infunualion (Ml (litlcr* nt *ibsi*r\ atvirics in Hernoinlli 's 
Lrth'i's (Berlin, 1777 ), and m (^uetelet's 
iV''., a mat heniat ical perioiliciil now published at lhu*^M*l.s. 
'1 be Alnnumr al\va^^ conlaiMs a list ul obs.er\a- 

loi'itv, \\ itli their latitmles and liMii^il lales, 

I’o alteiiUJt to (lij-entie what is now doin;^ aiul has been 
done within the last tew \ears would lu* dilbcult, ami would 
lead u.s beyond iij<jderate liiuils. L’lidoiihti'dlv, the priiicnial 
actual acees.-ioii to our kiiowled^ni of ihi* sSsfein of lla* uni' 
N»*i>e IS the mvesliLuilmn of the law and (|uaiitit\ (»f the 
I'litatioii oi double .stars. By ibi-., for wbieb the world is 
prineipall\ imlebled to Sir J. lleiscbel and ProCessor Strine, 
many new enimeeted sjsti'iiis are atMed lo our list, and the 
corjifMitaljou ol 1 hi' orbit -> has pniceeded, in seM iMl iiislaiice.s. 
lotlial lieutee i f pieei‘.ion w hieh )us| iiioH the j»re(hcii.Mi of 
lulJire j>osii!iMis. ( |*’or fill I her (lefail-, - ee S j- vas i Dm ui.i:.) [ 
'i he enormous ina.-srv of nh'-ci v aliuUs w hleli are liow puh- 
li*-bed e\er\ \ear are atlbrilmi^ the means of in- 

ciea-eil aecuiMi v in esei N di'ji irliueiit, ami al** rapuIlN .si ized 
and api)lie 1 tor ihe improv eim nt (»f tin* theorx . Thouoh 
We piM; no aecnimt of what i-.acludlN m pi oL^ress, w e shall, 
in MiMoiis siicci I iliii'i .trtieh s, ]uTliaps be able to snp[ily tins 
defect : and llo'i'e ari* -olue cl.auuels wlueb we bo])'j will be- 
eniue open to iis durih.'- llie e..uise of ibm work. 

.XiuoiiL^ llie su ' u-ris W hieli W e lia\ e loucheil on .slightly, 
we mu.'il icier lo t dm, i Pi- vm j.i- .j, ( ,' j oju-.sy. 

// '•r/is o// '//f* //'■,'/ / '•/ . I / 1 >>t' ffi f/ Slii'rlMirii's edition 

ofMaiiilnis I Lou . J '.7.) ) e-'iilanis a li',| ;md sliurl uci'iaint 
of a vi r\ larLU* i'io,,i-. r ot ast i ,»uoiue’/s, .md lam been luucli 
used by '-Ilf ci ial!!. ' .lullioix. It is snp.-rNcded by tin* Ihhho- 
“/u/i/z/c of Lalaiule (Paris, 1 su.l >, w hicli liix es a iis(, (•( e\ ery 
a.sl ronoiiiieal Work, w itb its title, and also all enormous al[)ba- 
beliial li-l of asiron<Miiois. J'bis work aUo eoutaiiis Ihe 
liistoi\ of astronomy from 17'>l 1ul8n2. \V«*idler\s yZ/N/or/^^ 
A'^f rnnftnuif' ( Witlenlier*', 17 III is a \alual>b? collt'cliiiii of 
tacts, ami ma\ be etin-,iiltid with better cbiiiicc of limlinj^ ii 
dale than .my we have seen Cost.ird's HtstnrifnJ Astmn njuj 
(London, 176 7) is of little ii.si.* for refen'iiee, but would be 
instructive to a le.uler wlm has not niiu li mat liematies. 
It is Well spoken of hv L’llande. Bailir" llt.stnnrs — 1. Ot 
^\ntienl Aslrononu (Paris, i;7.*j); 2. (-)t Modern Asinj- 

noniy up to I 7 Hi (jVins, 177- ); i. Of Modi-rn Astromuuy 
from" I 7:nM*> I 7s I ( Pari-, I 7s2 I ; L Of 1 mrian and Oi lenlal 
.\s(roiiom\ (Paris, 1787) are entirclv dexoti-d to a s\ stem, 
and stiould lu* l<H>ked .it with eaulioii. ////■ I h\f ui tr\ n/' 
Delambre — 1. Of Antii*nt A'lromunv ( t*aii'-, 1817); 2. Of 
the.Muldle A-xes ( pari", f^I‘»); .t. Of Modern Time.s ( Paris, 
1821); -I. Oflht* Kiohteeiilh C»*ntmv (pijsihunious) (Paris, 
l.s'J/) - contain a full description and ilisciissioii in nnler of 
pt>rsnos, not of time, wlm h render Iheni ihllicull of refeivnee, 
hut still they are the best works of tin.' kind. The historians 
mot/icinalir\ — \ osmus, MontiU'la, K istner, Bossut, ami 
D<'lamhre, linpp’irf ! (I’aris, 1 8 H))*— treat 
astrouoluv as a part of iheir subject. The small work of 
Laplace, 'PtTt'is \nr ! 1 1 is! • tU'C th* I Astf^oifnikic (i’al'is, 1821)^ 
which is also to he ton ml ii\ the Stpirmr. fiu Mom/r, is de- 
lightfully written ; and llu?re is also inucji information in 
tho historical ehai»ters of the fifth volunu* of tho Meraniijio^ 
and (.K'easionally in the other vuliinies, Ijalaiide .*> 
Astronomy was called (ai (iozf'ltr. hy a rival, on 

iiecount oi’ the varied historical and inylhologicul intonua- 
tioii which it contains. Hutton's Dirtionarif, and jVlartin * 
liio^raphia Pbi/osfp/iica, contain information on Englii'a 
astronomers whicli is not to he found in the foreign woiks^ 
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md tlicro is a good deal in Thomson's Uistory cf the Royal 
Society. For the history of astronomy from 1 78 J to 1810, 
ttiore is Voiron, Histoire. dcfmis \7 h\ jnscnid 1811, 
nrhich fontains an interesting account of physical discoveritjs, 
and the measui-es of the earth ; hut it is xary imperfect in 
dates. There is a tract on Uie history of astronomy by 
Dominic Ciissini, published in UiU3, which wt; have not 
seen. For a further list i»f writers, see I^alande's lUblin- 
^aphie. The general reader may consult with adNautage 
The History of Astronomy, and tlie Lives of Kepler and 
Galileo, in the Librurt/ of Ui^r/ul Isnawkut^e, or of Natural 
Philosophy in the Cabinet Cyt Inpredia, 

In addition, we may reler to the published by 

the Academy of Sciences, which arc tf» be fotuid in their 
Memoirs ; to the two separate collections of elopes: by 
D'Alembert and Condorcet; to the Arinna! Bepurfs oj' the 
Roynl Soriety^A-strowonical Sneb ty, iiiuXjtr/tish A ^sneia/to/i, 

ASTRUC. JOHN, a Fr«nch physirifui of great emi- 
nence, was born at Sauve, in Jjuugucdoc, in the year 1(>81 : 
he stuJicil in tl>o University of MontpclMor, and look the 
degree of doctor in medicine in 170:>. In irOTi. lK*ing then 
only twenty-two years of age, he hegau to lioicli medicine 
in the same university, acting as substitute to Chirac, one of 
its professors, who had been forced to attenti the French 
army. In 1710Astruc obtained hy competition the chair 
of anatomy and medicine in the University of Toulouse, 
where he revived the study of anatomy. The reputation, 
however, which he now aciphvcd catiscd liun to he soon 
recalled to Mon(pelh»T, where he nccupiod a medical <‘hair 
from 1715 hi 17-28, wlu'U he resorted to Faris. chietly urg(?d, 
it is said, by the desire to Irdve acc^•^s to the great literary 
stores of that capital. On his ani\al at Faris, lie \Aas indueed 
to accept the situation of first |)h>.si«-iaii to the king of I'o 
land au«l clecl«>r of Saxony, but after ii\erv •'hurt slay at 
Dresden he returned to Fari.s, and was, iti 17dU, a])pnnterl 
a consultiiig idiysiciaii the king of France, cud in IT.tl, 
professor of im*d id ne in the College of Franci*. lie became 
a iiiembd- of tin- medical faeuU\ of Faric* in 174;t, ainl died 
in 1 7Gt\, at the ad va need ago of 8*2. 

Asli'iic doi'S not seem to liave lid-ii iMidoAcd with an 
intelli-c.l of a ver\ superior cast, atid n > great di-co\iM'} is 
attached to his name ; ni'MTlbcless, lie :o«jiiired great eeh*- 
brity among liis eontdriporarics, holii as a teacln r and as 
an autiior ; and the iiitogritv of his character was justly ' 
a])preciated. A simple ami lia]ipy meliiod in Ireaiifig tin' ; 
sulijects which he taught, and an i!as\, clear, and eloipuuit ■ 
language. recMUiimended him as a lecturer. 11 is writings dis- 
plavcil a solid and cxteilsite iidpiaintam-e witli tlie bistort ■ 
of literature and scieiu-e, unusual among liis countrymen j 
c\cri at that lime, the result of the unvaried assiduit) with ; 
which from his early you! li, and during the wliolo of his 
long career, he ajiplicd himself to bibliographical learnin<r. 
Astnic lias left a considerable number of works on medi- 
cine, oil the topography of Languedoc, his native couiilry, 
on melapliysie.s, and iweii on sacred history. ^Ve shall iilliido 
only to the more important of his literary labours. 

His first writings roibrred to the theory of fhy^cstifo/, 
whieh lie endeavoured to tiXpluin according to the twiiiciples 
tluMi prevalent of the philosopliy of Descartes. This Mibjeig 
led him at *>netiiuc into a dis<-ussion with \’ieusscn.>, ami at 
s^not her into a di^'piile w-itli Fitcairn, in whidi l>nth ad\t r 
sarics probably were eijually distant from the truth : hut 
A.struc had greatly the lulvautagi;, in as far as he always 
l^ept within the bounds of calm and diguilied language, 
while Fitcairn was full of violence and abuse. Wlum. in 
17*2(1, the plague spread its ravages in Marseilles and it.^^ 
environs. Astro**, puldislied three siiceessivo tn'ati.ses on this 
suhje<-t, in which he shovved thcj disease to be contfigioiis, 
ami insisted on the necessity of niiaranline inea'^urcs. Afti»r 
his arrival in Fari.s, he t<H)k an active part on the renewal 
of tlmtfie contests which had so !■ mg prevailed between the 
physicians and the surgeons of that capital, and his pam- 
plilels seeni to have materially contrihiited to bring about 
the victory which the physicians gained on this occasion 
(in ir.H) in a court of law. A treati.so on Tummir^s and 
t//cr r.v, which appeared in 1700, and which, being merely an 
abstract of Astruc*.s lectures, contains nothing new, was, in 
170], followed by a U'eatise on the Diamfics o/ IVinnen^ in 
Ybieh the author displayed his usual erudition. Aslrue/s 
Tjjost extensive w-ork, however, and that which has more 
than all others served to establisli bis high reputation, is 
tile bQo)v De Morbid I rnereisj lir.st published in one vol. 

Faris, 173C, and afterwards enlarged to two vols. Ito. 


in tbfe second edition, 1 740. Tlie practical part of this work 
has ceased to have any value, in consequence of the vnriou.K 
changes wdiieh time has brought about in our notions of the 
diseases treated of ; but the literary bb tory uf the disease, 
whieh occupies the latter half of the work, mifl embraces 
a chronological account of above six hundred authors on 
the subjeet, will always be referred to as a valuable dcxui 
nient tif bTbliograpliical research. Yet the list of aulliops 
collected by Astrue is by no means complete— a German 
writer, Gertunner, having since added about 300 nanujs not 
! mentioned by Astrue. A.strvic was a strenuous ])orlisHh of 
I the opiuioii that syphilis had been imported into Lurope by 
f the discoverers of America, and the historical evidence 
bnmght forward by him in .support of (his hypollu'sis Ini*, 
been the chief cause of its general ado])1i*)n. He does not, 
however, seem to have been filtogcllu'r impnrti.al in this 
inquiry, and more recent inve.stigati*>ns have tended to invji- 
lidato his hypothesis, by showing on the one haiul tluii 
traces of sytihilis have occurred in Kuvopi* at all periods ni 
! history : ami on the other, that the silence of the great nia- 
j jority of Spanisli and Fi>rtuguese cont*‘mpoiary chronirics 
j on the events supposed to have attended the intro«lucluin ui 
j the new disease, is irrccoiu-ilable vv ilh tlie stateineiils <,n 
! the authority' of vvliich tin- Aineriean origin of sypliili.'. i., 
1 maintaimal. The first edition of this work war, tiMii.-laleil 
j into English by William Ibirrovvhy, M.D., I.ond. 17.17, 
2 vols. Svo. 

A full uccoiiiU of Astruc’s-life has Iummi fiiveu hy Lorry in 
his po^thunions edition of that authors rr\ j.i in 

: serrir a 1 It/s/utre i/c /o Btuniltx' d'' \htnt pt'lhri\ Fans. I7»»r. 
‘ See also llay:on, Nntu r dr-< li(.nnn”s (‘rli’(tre< dr in l\n:. Mni. 

dr- (Fail-', 177s, * ]). 23i‘» ; and lie* liir'z nifitir Mr 

\ dix\di\ loin. i. 

i AS'I'LK, in Zo(»li>gv, a gmuis of hank", jornn-d hv 
]]e*'lislt*iM, and cliar:ich*ns<Ml by a slant beak bent *lo\vn- 
wank., JVoiii tlu- ba'ie aial convex abovi*, wilb .-«»na \\bat oval 
^ ncKtnls. 'I’he feet are ratlnn* .short, and tla* toc^ (of wbi<-li 
, till* extiaior an.- united at tlieb:i-eb\ a im iiibraiie) are b'ng. 

Niiineron> spe*-ie; nflbir^ gi*nns are difi’u*.**d *>v *‘r all parts 
uf Ibe world : hut Europe only e.iiitaiii'. nm ^ Antur pxd intdut - 
the go>]iawiv, so bigbiy pri/eil by tin* Ijdcoiu r-, *)f obi, 
and i imoiis for its lligbts at **r;uies, geeM.\ pheasant ami 
partriclges. 

ASTI ■ 111 AS, Ib-incipalily id’, ii province of Stiiiin, ^itnateil 
belnei.n .>8' ami l.l'-' U>''N. kit , and 4 ‘ .Ju' and T ’ s' \V. 
loiiji. : it is bounded on tla* ea^^t by that di'^triei of Old 
(Jaslil(‘ **i)iuiuonly called Moufaras di‘ Santamhn", on the 
we>%| by (bili'-ia, on tb** south by tin* kingdom nl' Leon, ami 
on till* north by the liav of Ibscay. A chain of moiintaiiis, 
called by "-uine geographers tlie Asturian l*yivnees, lorms 
the entire MUitheni boumlary. This lioiiintary rims I'runi 
near the rMiurco of ihi* Ebro, in u vvest(‘ru direction, taking 
the rlillcrimt dcnoniinatioim of Si(*rra do Sejos, the higlu'.st. 
]>oint of vvliifli is at :;ri e levation of j700 teiU above the le\i;l 
>f tb(' sea: Sierra de Alba, rj'.nU) ; Sierra de Fniaivs, 
Sfi-J.s ; Sierra de Fenaranda, 11,031 ; Sierra de Fenaniel- 
lera iii* Fenamelera, 0 Kia. To this last point, thi‘ range 
bears the inuni* of Montanas dc Asturias, the Mens Vindius 
c)f Ftolemy. It. (lien branches out in ditferent directions, 
i and crossing the provinces of Leon, Galicia, anti the. north of 
I Furlueal, abiilsfui the ocean at (be p.ants of Cape Orn*gal, 

! Kniisterre, ami Nilleiro, north of the Minho. The southern 
j slope of this range is very abrupt : but ou the north ii 
j gradually diminishes in height as it approaches the sea. 
The main mass is composed of calcart‘oiis rocks, little inferior 
in height to the At(iiitanian Pyrenees, ami covtn-ed wit., 
snow tlie greater part of (he year. Marble and a hard 
sort of sand-stom; used for grinding stones, are also 
found, us well as coppt;r, suecinum or mineral aiiiht r, 
tliongh not of the pure.st kind, cinnabar, iron, zinc, had, 
antimony, jet, and eoals, of which the Asturians (ran.-jiovt 
every year 4.300 tons into the interior of the peuiiiMila. 
About throe miles west of Oviedo, at a ]»lace called I. as 
Caldas, is a spring of mineral water almost at the boiling 
point, which Hows out of a calcareous rock. At the distaiict? 
of a nni.sket-sliol from that spring is a ruined castle built 
of limestone, in wKich a sort of inferior am(*thyst is found 
imbedded, tjrroneously taken for diamonds by Casul in bis 
Ilistnn’a AdtiirLii y Medira dc Asturias, 

The mountainous parts of the province are covi-rcd with 
forests of oak, beech, cdie.stnut, and ether trec.s, whieh supply 
the arsenal of Ferrol with excelleiil timber. It isfieoiumon 
practice in Asturias to cut large hoiii 'ls out of tlie elicstnut 
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trees without entirely destroying them. Don Mariano 
JLa^asca says, that ho saw several of tliese trees, lialf of the 
trunk of wliich had been sawed ofl’in this manner, and slill 
continued, for several years, to ]trodu»;e abundant fruit, 
without ])resentins outward appearance oi'dccay. These 
forests abound with bears, wolves, foxes, and other species 
of wild animals. There are likewise several medicinal 
plants, among which is tlie licllebore ; six species of llie erica 
or heath, two of the ang(*liea, the sarsaparilla, and ibo dul- 
camara, have been uiiule known by the celebrated botanist 
just quoted, Don iM. Lagasca. The hills are covered with 
brush-wood, cistus, and furze, which the inhabitants use 
for fuel. They make the same use of the turf or peat, which 
is found in great ahundaiice in the wtisterii districts. 

The oflTsets til* the groat range form numerous lateral 
valleys, drai]ied by a number of rivers which How from the 
mountains, generally in a direction from south to north. 
The ])nnci|)al of these rivers an? the Selki, in the I'ustcrn 
part of the pro\ince, tin* INaloii, the Navia, and the Ko in 
tin* extreme W(‘s1, wliich also forms the houiidary between 
Asturias ami (Talicia in tin*, lower part of its course. 

Tlie coast of AMuriiis is so exceedingly bohl and rocky, 
that its iiorts can fuily receive small trading vi.'ssels and 
fishiug bo.its. There are a great nuiiilna* nf small ports and 
////V (iijontlis of rivcr.sh np many of ubicdi the sea-wati*r 
:i'*«*cnds tbrci* or four uiile.s into tlu^ intcricir. Tla* principal 
])orts, rpmi east to west, are I.lanes, Kibadt*sclla. l.i^.lrcs, 
\'dl.l\'icio^a, (lip»n, (.'and. is, Luanco near the cape of ihalas, 
Avilif-;, Mures (111 the n.i d I'ravia, CiiddU’ro, laiarca, 
\a\ia, and ('astropnl oppo>itv» to Kibadeo in (ialicia. I'lie 
harbours of Ivdiade^ella and (.’udillero are safe ami com- 
m.wluiiis ; and tb** former bas good ducks eapablc of rocei\ ing 
ships of foit\ guns. 

'file Nab.n b.is its fouree eh the northern slope of the 
Astnnan nioiintain.> ( l i ’ N. lal,, ami .) ' ‘2 l' W . iojig.i, ami 
How , W.N-W. b\ OMeli*, forming, as it empl*c-. itself into 
the vea.ibe ria of I’raxia. Its aliments are tin* C \imlal, t he 
'rrubia, and tlu' Naieea. ail on tbi' bdl bank. 'I be Na\i.i 
ri'>(‘-' near the Milage ot Ze'Dreio in (eiliei.i, enti'r*s Asturias 
on the we*.t, ami lloNNim.' almost <lue nortli forms ilie ria to 
bicb it gives tin* name. The eoursi' ol these two rivers 
cannot mnch ('\ceed si\t\ miles. 

'I’be vallev S are exceedingly t’erlde, and atford pasture* for 
iiunieiMUS b.orned rattle, pigs, and horses. The hordes are 

(>1' sill ill si/e, but roiiovviied for lludr strenglli .iml sw ifiuus. . 

'i'l.i* rocks nit the sea '^boia* are covered willi ."ca wei-eK, 
p.ihpi, and /■ i' ipbv le**, w Im b the I'ariiiers lee as manure 
< hi ^uiue ol these rocks lla* /'or. 'a//,/ hnt it.ri't, or true dvei*'. 
oirbd or archil, is found. ITiiit is al-*) verv iilenlili;! ui 
t'.i pp.Muce. f’he-tuuls, ha/b*-nuts. ;ip]>le., and pears, 
are tl'ie (duef varii'l ies. '^riievim* is cidtiv aleil iu lln'com 
luuee o'" ('augas de I'ineo, and nciir .Vvib *'. lu a dislriel 
called ( aiidamo: in b..th idaces a sort of light and ngrc'c ihle 
w.ne u uveh* fa* heme use, far Mipt iior t > the ehacoli ol’ 
ih -e. \a. 'fijere is hiwever a defici(,'m v of thi-^ •.‘.rlicic, 
wi.icli IS ahumlanlly compensated for h\ the e\<-ellem ci-U r. . 
easiiv obtained iii'cverv part of the province, (’ovneon, 
wheat is md gi'iierallv eullivatetl here: not ho,\ t v er. as : 
Aufillou savs, on ai'ednnt of the d.unjme.-'S and cold ol’ the : 
cUniale. hiii heeausi* tlie Asturians prefer tlie /.s(,/;//./or 
vpilt wiieat, ami the Indian <-oni, to anv (.iher >ort ol“<.nain. | 

The he-^t species of cummon w heal is riiscd in lmciI jn r | 

leclinn: hut the esiainda is better ada|»ied to i lie clinmie, i 
ail I the species eidliv-ated in Asturias is so nimdi e.-^leiMiied j 
hv the natives, that, in inanv districts the lea^-e-;, which | 
provide lor the pavnieiit. of the rent in kind, contain a s!i- l 
|*ulation that no sort of ei»rn shall he ollered m payment i 
except escaiida. Jh-ddes tin* exeuHeiit (pialitv ol’tlic l)read j 
ina<le irniii (*sc:\nda, it is v)t>s(*rv(‘d that it k(*cp.-% moiil and j 
iVesh much longer than that made from aii> other sort of 
grain. The Indian eorn being iilanted much llunner than 
uuV other sort (»f corn, leavi's snllieicnl spact* ludvveen the 
rows for the growth of pumpkins. The Asturian lanm-rs 
aUo plant ./W/'r/v or .searlet-rimm rs togeth»‘r with tin* Indian 

c.iini, so ihaL tlu* judias cliiiih up its .stein: and thus they 
liave’ three kinds of produce growing logclhcr on the same 
ground. The stem <»r the Indian corft alford- a nutritious | 
lood for the cows in winter : with the grain tlicv make bread, | 
and with it they alsn feed ihcir fowls and ]>igs ; the c-ar or 
iiead tlu'V use (nr fuel after the corn has been thrashed out. 

The climate of Asturias is exccedinglv <lamp and cohl lU 
the mountainous parts: hut in the vailevs, and j^aiticu- 

larly ou the bca-coafct, it is ;so mild uud lempcialc, that 


orange and lemon trees grow in the open air. In the .seven- 
teenth century great quantities of this delicious fruit vvero 
exported from Asturias to the northern countries ofKurope; 
hut since the fi*ee trade between South America and tho 
ports of the Mediterranean has been established, the raising 
of those trees has been abandoned in Asturias, the fruit of 
that principality not being able to coinjwte in its abund- 
ance and (jiiality with that produced in tho southern pro- 
vim^es, which is carritMl back by foreign vessels that visit the 
Spanish ports tm the Mediterranean, Among the other 
yegctahle productions, the parsnip may be mentioned aa 
indigenous in Asturias. 

Both the seas and rivers of this province produce tho 
most delicate fish in the pcminsiihi, which is sent to the 
market of Madrid both fresh and pickliMl. 

Asturias is divide<l iiitu i hnrpjo^, or comniimes, of which 
lliere are llfi. 'I'lic! siijicriiiteiidence of these concejos is 
distributed among fifty mn Iuw’us : tliey contain fifiH p iri.sbe.s, 
.'hiii.') \illagt»s, and ‘.i-l couvtmls for both sieves. The popu- 
lation, according toilu* census of i jses, iiinoimtcd to;nil.*238 
souls, upon a siirfiice (»f about 21-lS Knghsh Mpiarc miles ; 
hut the dr yvv;*//y.n, published liy the gongrapbiral 

e.stahlislnncnt at Madrid in lis.M, estimates tlu* population 
at The aiea, howev ir, seems :i giasit deal Icssthari 

what is murki*d on sonu* maps as hclimging to Asturias. 
The area given liy Anlillnn is calculated iii tlo* maps of 
I-opez, which are far from correct. Boiv St. \ incciit says, 
th.il Asturias is fortv leagues h'lig, and liMin ten ti^ tw’olve 
wide. Miiiano allows it thirty-six leagues in length and 
sixteen in hivadth. If we allow it an an.*a of 4()n sf^uiire 
league^- of 1 w eiit y live to a di'eree, the awa will he ahtive 
Jn(Hi sumin* mile.s. 

A military governor, an inlcndant. and an ytufUrnrhi^ ot* 
a civil and criminal higli (oni-i -if I.iw, |ll.■‘■Tdr i. spc' iiv<*ly 
j oV(‘r the mililarv- Jiscal er linan-'r'i, .ind inde i-il atVan'- of 
jibe primdiialilv . I'he intern. i! adniinid lati-'n is diiecie.l hv 
! »he coinuion council of the rc^pe* iIm* <'onc(’|i "J’in're is 
I aUu an e«*clesi.i-,tical Inhnii.il and ••ue hish. p. I’mt the 
, 1 ‘dncal inn uf tlu* vontU th«*ie is a tim\L'i-.!tv at tlu* capiial, 
|t)viedo, ^a•\e^.ll ^emlnarles. .iiid the li.-i.mln A*-turiaMn at 
i ( iijon, on the ctiusl , fnmid.'d li\ the dlii-li om . ti it i i"t Doh 
(iaspar M, de Jnvellanos in 17'.' 1. c. nd pn \ ided w ilh pro- 
lessor-, ul' malheiii.ilies. iniiieralng N, iiod na \ igat mi* 

'riie oiilv inaMifaclnries nl A-l'ii!..' .ii’i*. a rii.'l ommi- 
j I'actm'v ol lire inans at 'rr'.ihi i. ntlu‘i's hek-ngnig to 

I t»i‘ival(* iiid i\ oUi-d'. I‘j| tlu* 1 i’.‘ ic'i!ii,i* . ifeojijn'i* ai.d eaiihcn ■ 
ware. )el trinket'., s ioie t .oid Ifouis I'or comnioii 
wonlleii and linen -liiir-, nrnieip.', t; x t^r 1. Moe ‘'inMimpj i>ni. 
W'ltii thc'.e ex( “U! mu'-, it-, inain:! '• leries :!if net m a inno' 
advaiici' l siaii' Ih.ni in the reO the neien-aln The u al 
caiee nf t In'- deji. ii...r', is the 'A.iiii • '! inkind .■'•'.nniiinn aiini> 
w it h ( 'asl ile. TilLwilhma il-v. \»n- iher*- wa- n'.l a -iligh: 
r.vid I’nr cirria-je-. ill' anv s'-ri.and ail il,.- ti.illi. nil that 
p'.'ii ef till' knn.'iliMsi w.e- ( .irn I en 'w na- » f ii,nl. . and 
Imrse-., 'fhe prnu ip.il •.Mad, whuh i- ’.he ni-\\ t .imnie Ui-al 
il(* ^1 urias, a lid inn- t’ri-m M.idial in \h ■lina-tlf Itu. Si cd, 
pa-'ing llirmigh Mavnrj.i, M-insdhi, la-in. Pnla-de Lena 
t<) ()\u*d'). h »s h"eii lecellllv in.a'e. 'Llieii* is .-.N t an - 

lier road lilt V. eeii ( Iv'edii .ind tii'oln ahoiil Iwi ]\(‘ miles 

nf (I'.adn. '^riie jnilieljial ////'■/ .n-s. ni- p 

aero--, the n,niml:i!n, aie, lecktoung !r'.'in ea^t In w.-sl, 

'IViiiia, l*i,-di .illla, IVajari'-, .Smiiiedn, I .i ilaricgais, (’erredo, 
and l*t nanicllera. 

AeiNiiding to tlu* hi-'torlaii CLirihav, a (’idtic !nh»* called 
A.'lrvn,, or AstiiMs, at \rr\ earU pcriml pas-..ed from (raid 
into Spain, and -. tlhil in 'he iinrtli aiul nerih-vve'.t dis- 
tricts. 'Lliey ir.h.dn nl .i ierritoi\ miu h iimrc extensive 
I hall the mt>de! n A'tnii.e,. f’or it reaehed to llx' hank- of 
the Dnero. 'I'heir eliiei town w: - A--timca, now .Asteiga, in 
Le.iin They wen* hnl verv inqierfeetly known h\ tho 
Ivnmaus, w ho nfien conlouiuled them with their iicighiiours, 
the (eallaici, Lnr a long period they lived nnkitnwn m 
tlieir vailevs, withnnt exciting <*i!hcr the envy or jealfuisy 
el'lhe neighlioiiring nations, .\ngnst ,s (';e-:ir partly sub- 
lined them, and at the lall ,1 the Iv .inai* empin*, they 
siiarcil the same fate W ith tlu; other Riunan provinces mlho 
I'eiun-nla. When llu* hordes ul* 'Lank and Mn/.u omT' 
threw tin* CJetliic iiitinarchy in llie i’eninsiila, tho.se few' 
who escaped the sword nflhe irifid»*ls, or refused tn bend 
their necks beneath llu; ign oinioiis yoke, sniighf an. 
asvlnni in the t’e'tiie-u's d’ the A.sturian inounlaiiis, aiul 
hoiide<l h\ the nnliioi tai Pi'lnvo. dared .done to defv I bfc 
power uf tlic \ieturious Cre;^cellt, Alxainaii Sulcvnum^ 
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siiul MumiZ;i, or Maiinza, ^vho siioro«?siv«ly attempted to 
peiietrale into provinee, remained with llieir hosts 

rniried in ll»e deep ravines ol' Cohadonj^a ; and these were 
the fir.sl ul a sueeession ot'lriumphs, whieh at leneih endt'd 
with the total expidsioii of the M(dianinu*dans froin Spain. 
Twelve kin‘;:s rt‘i;j:»ied successively in Asl\n*ias, from 7 is, in 
whieh Pelayo was proehiimed, until IH 1, w hen havinfji ex- 
teniled their conquests over almost one-fourth of the Penin- 
sula, they assumed the title of kin;rs of F^on ; Ordono the 
Second was the first wdio established his court at the city 
of l-,eon. In lh(* Infante Ooti Knricpie, the eldest 

of Juan I., was styled Priueipe de Asturias, from which 
lieriod the eldest sons and daughters of the kin.:rs of Spain 
liave taken that title. ‘ It is in the inhahitanis of Asturias, 
savs Hory de Saint Vineeiit, ‘that the naturalisl can dis- 
enVer the characteristic- fi‘atnn*s of that (Celtic race, which 
we consider to he the third of the Japhetic race.’ The As- 
turians speak the Castilian lanj^iia^e. 

The Asturians are stronj' and robust, friit^al, honest, 
int(*lh;jfent, not very active, hut constant in their labours, 
passionately fond of their <ouiUr\, proud of tlicir nohh? 
descent, and of having ne\(;r mixed their blood w ith any of 
the n-.itions that have had dominion over tin' Peninsula. 
(Sc-e Antillou, Minano, Carihay, and Casal, llisfurin A’c/- 
turaf // Medtr’- dc Asfffrias : Oi'nL^mjdne dr V Kuru^n,\ Sec.) 

ASTYACKS. [See Mkdi \.l 

ASV, or AZY, the rivt*r of Antioeh. [See OaoNTKs.] 

ASV'LIJM, till* J-alin and Kn^Iish form of llie Cheek 
’ which is m-nerally siippoN».Ml lt» hi* made up of o 

■/•rivaffre and the rout of the verl> trrXt'no, * to j>lundcr,* ainl 
therefore to si-j:mry, properl\ a place* free In on rohlxry or 
vi()lcnr(\ Some, how e\ er, ha\c derived tJie Cireck word 
ii’om till* Ili'hrew ‘ j^mve;' the l arlicst as\limj>, it is 

said, Inuin.i:: been usnally c,n>\cs '^acre^^ to iliMidlies. 

If is a pri'tty. rather than [aM-hap*, a r\ coM\mcini; 
tratioii of this etymolo}jr\ , whicli is alforded h\ \'ir^irs e.v^ 
pression as to the iis\lnin opciu-il h} Ibunulus, -- 

• Hun |iii mil iii.'i’iiii'in. ijiirm Itn'milMt :m i r .ivxlntu 
in iiiiii.-.- r,\. \ 111. v.au. 

The tradition was, that Romnlns inaile an as\limi of the 
Palatine Hill pi-eparati»r\ to llie buildui*^ of Rome. Plutarch 
tells us that he dedicated Iht* place to the }^od AsyUeu.s. 
(Pint, linttnd. tJ.) 

ProhahU all that is meant h\ these stories is. that in those 
atres w hoever joined a inwv eoiniiiiimly r(‘cei\ed slit‘lter and 
protection ; and even if ho had eommilled an\ crime, Avas 
iieilhci* piinislierl liy iho.xe whose a.-^'oeiate he had heeome, 
nor surrendered to the venocaru-e of the laws or customs he 
had violated. Such an asylum was not an appointed ]>lace 
of refuLze estahliHhed by general con.sent : it was nierel> a 
contjreiration of outlaw s bidding deliaiu-e to ihi* institntiotis 
of the country in w’hieli tliey had settled, uuil proclaiming 
their wdliiit?ness to receive all who chose to come to them. 

Rut both in the (Grecian states, and in Rome, the ti’mple.s, 
or at least some of them, W'ere endowed with the priv'iletrc of 
afl'ordiiii^ protection to all wdio fled alfhouj'h 

they had eoiniuitted Uitt WmifT-nmes. The practice seems 
to have Ikhui, thaf they could not be druji^fXed from these 
sanetuurie»s ; Imt that, neverlholcfts, they mitjht be funded to 
come o*it, not only liy hein^ preventjed from receiviiif? <ood 
they remained, but even by sueli compulsory measures 
& tlic application of fire to the hiiildinjr. (See Thiicyd. 
i. 1 2(). 134. ; llerotlot. vi. 80.) Anythin appears to have been 
perinitled except the actual drai^t^in^ forth of the criminal. 
Kveutually, these places of refiu^e became great nnisanres, 
being, especially among the Greek cities, established in 
such nutul>ers as sometimes almost to put an end to the ad- 
ministration of justice. Alter Gree<*o Inid become a part of 
the Roman empire, an attempt was made to repress this 
t'vil by an ordc?r of tbo smnite, directed to all the ])retended 
:is)lnms, to produce legal proofs of the privil(»ge Avbich they 
i huineil. (Tacit, yl/zmi/. iii. 00, 8ce.) Many W'ere put down 
iU consequence of not being able to satisfy this demand. 
At last, all the asyluius throughout the empire Avere abo- 
^‘'^)''*d by an edict of the Kinperor Tiberius. (Suetoii. in 
J ilu Td}t*rii, cup. 37.) 

’ AituXi)?; AA’as given as an epithet to certain 
divinities; as, for example, to the l^qdjesian Diana. It is 
also luniid on inoilals as an epithet of certain cities ; in 
wjiicli a])plicali()ii it probabU denoted that the city or dis- 
trict was iiiider tbo ])rotec'tion of both of two otherwise 
belligerent powers, and i-njuved accordingly the privileges 
H neutral ground. ^ i o 

\ ■ ^ 


After the decline and fall of Paganism, the privilege of 
serving as asylums for nralefactors was obtained by tlio 
Christian temples. The credit of conferring tins honour 
iqinu churches in general is attributed to Pope Ronifaee V., 
in the beginning of the .seventh century; but more than 
two liiindrcd years before, certain sacred buildings of the 
new religion are said to have been declared asylums by 
the Kmperor Ilonorius. The tisylums thu.s establLshed 
eventually grew throughout all Christendom to be a still 
inort* intolerable abuse than those of the antient world luul 
been. In most countries, not only churches and convents, 
with their preoinets, hut even the houses of the bishops, 
came to bo at length endowed with the privilege of sanc- 
tuary. In all these places the most atrocious malefactors 
might ho found bidding defiance to the civil power. At 
th(^ same time, tlu.‘re can bt! no doubt, that wdiile in tliis 
way criminals Avore frequently rescued from justice, \n‘o- 
t<*ction wa.s also sonietiiiics atforded to the innocent, who 
AA^oiild not otluM'wise liave been enabled toescaja? the oppres- 
sion or private enmity Avhich pursued them undt:r the per- 
A’ertod forms of law-. The institution Avas one of th<^ iuan\ 
Avhicli then existed, having the elVecI of throwing the regu- 
lating power of society into the hands of the c*lcrgy, avIio 
certainly Avere, upon the whole, the elass in Avhose bauds 
siicli a discretion Avas by far least likely to he abused. 
When communities, however, assumed a more settled state, 
and the law- became strong Avith the progress of ciAili/a- 
tiou, the rights which had at one lime armed the chnrcli 
as ti useful champieii against tyranny, became not only 
unnc'cessarA hut mischievous. The churcli maintained .i 
lung and hard stniggK; in defence of its old siqu-eiiKu-y ; 
and in the face of the stand thus niadt*, and in o]»|io.s»i 
lion to anlienl liahits, and the popular sni)erstition by 
whieh tlu'y wi're guarded, it Avns unl\ very eauliou.vl> that 
attempts could hi- made to mitigate the evil. For a Imig 
time the legal extent of the privilege of sam-tnary iqi- 
pears to liaAc hia-n matter of violent di.spiile betwi*en the 
< ]mreh ami the civil power. In this eoiuitrv, it was not 
till the year 1487, in the reign of Henry Vll., that h\ a 
hull ol‘ Pope Innocent it was dcclartxl, that it tliie\es, 

robbers, and murderers, having taken refuge in samtu- 
arie?,, slioiild sally out and commit fresh olfences, and 
then return to tlieir place of shelter, they might he taken 
jiut by the king’s ollicers. It was tnily hv an Act of Far 
liaiiient passed in after th<^ Reformat i(»n, tliat pei^niis 

accused uf treason were debarred •»f the privilege of saiu- 
Inary. Afti*r the complete establishment of the Rtdbrm.i- 
tion, however, in the reign of Elizabeth, neither the ehurches 
n(»r banctiiaries of any other fleseription were allowed 
to become places of refuge for either murderers or other 
criminal.s. Rut buildings and precincts in and 

near Jamdo"., continued for a long time after this to allbrd 
shfaier to debtors. At length, in 1697, all such sunc- 
tuarie.s, or pretended sanctuaries, were finally suppressed hy 
the Act 8 and 9 William III. chau. 26. 

In •S(u>i]an(l. the precincts of the palace of Holyrood in 
Edinburgh still remain a sanctuary for debtors. The 
boundaries of this privileged place are somewhat exten- 
sive, comprehending the whole of what is <*alled * the 
King's Park,* in which is the remarkable hill called ‘ Ar- 
thur's Seat.' The debtors find lodgings in a short street, 
the privileged part of whicli is divided from tlie remainder 
by a kennel running across it. Holyrood retains its privi- 
lege* of sanctuary as being a royal palace ; but it is singular 
as being now the only palace in this country any part of tlio 
precincts of which i.s the property, or at least in the occu- 
pation, of private individuals, and therefore open to the 
public generally. 

In England, a legal asylum, or privileged place, is 
called a sanctuary ; and this use of tlie word sanctuary 
appears to be peculiar to the English language. Roth 
in this country and in America, the name of asylum is f‘oiu • 
moiily given to hcucvolent institutions intended to athud 
sheltm* rH'ither to criminals imr to d<d)tor.s, hut to smuc ])ar- 
t if 11 hi r dcscnptimi of the merely iinforluiiale or dc.stitute. 
Tims there are m Lomhin, — the Asylum for U(*co\eiv ol' 
Health, xAsyhim for the Deaf and L)nmb Children of the 
Poor, As\ him for the Core of Scrofula and Cancer, Licens<*d 
Victuallers’ Asylum, Surrey Asylum for Employment of 
Discharged Prisoners, Westminster Asylum for Pit.mjiis 
who have been Prosecuted for First Olfences, Invalid Asylum 
for Foinale.s, &c. 

The JewUh Cities of Refuge, established by Moses and 
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Jofthua, may be quoted as the moat ivmarhiihle instance on 
T<'cord of a system of asylum foun«lcd and prot(M*ted by llu; 
state itself for the slndter of persons who had violated the 
law. Th**se cities, as \vc are informed in the twentieth t hapter 
of the Kook of Joshua, were six in imniher, thrive on eaidi 
side of the Jordan. They only, however, protected the 
person who had killed another unawares. With regard to 
such a person the ronimand was, ‘ If tlie avenj^er of blood 
pursue after him, then they sliall not deliver the slayer up 
into his hand; because he smote his neifj;hhour unwittint;ly, 
and hated him not beforctimo. And lie shall dwell in that 
city, until he stand berore the conKreffatioii for jud^rnicnt, 
anil until the death of the high priest that shall he in those 
days; then sliall the slayer return, and come unto his own 
city» and unto his own house, unto the city irom whence he 
tleil.' (.Joshua XX. 5. G.) This institution may he regarded 
as an ingenious device for protecting, lui the one hand, the 
gtiililess author of the houii<*ide from the popular re-^ont- 
nieiit, which his unfortunate act wouI<l have been likely to 
ilraw upon him ; and cdierishing, on the other, in the piihlie 
imnd that natural horror at the shedding of human blood, 

which, in such a slate of so<Mety, it would h;»\e heen so 
d.niLrerous to sufler lo he weakened. We see the same prin- 
<'ip!e 11) the deodjind awarded hy our law in the case ol tin* 
accidental destruction of life by any inanimate object. 

One of the most curious inslaiices of the prixdege ol 
srm. lo.irv, is that long ciij.ned in Scotland by tbe dcsc.-nd- 
ants of liie eelebnited ManlulV, Thane i»f Fife, llie dethroner 
oft he usurper Macheth. It is said to have bt'cn gran!c-d 
at tiu' re«jUest of the ihaiic h\ Malcolm III, (Canmorc). on 
his re<-f)\cry of the crown of his ancestors soon after the 
mi. Idle of 'the eleventh century. Ky this grant it Mas 
fle^'l.ired that anv pei>on, being relatid to the ebud ol 
till- elm AtiicihilV wilhiii the niiitli fli-irrci-. vho slmiild 
IitiM' hoiiiiiiil.' willuiiit i>rciiif<lit:ili.in. stii.iiM 

l.iv hl> piinihliimjiil iviniltcd fi.r a litu', •>n Ihitifr to 
MiiimIuIVs <'ros>, widt h stood luvir Lindoros, ii> Kil'osliiiv. 
Mtliou'di tld>. howi'MT. is llio iu'rotint of ihr ol.l Srot- 
»i,li hu'loviiiiis. It i* piobidd.' till. t til.- "idv .-oo- 
upon tlK- olH n.k-r a ri},dit of Is-uif; cM-iupl.d lioin 
all other eourts of jiirisdielioii, .•xei-pl, that ot the Karl ol 
Kde. Sir Walter s'.-ott. in his Min\tri-lsij of Ihf Sfn/tis/i 
linnlrr has prmte.l a Latin doeimient of the date of a. o. 
I->'M in widt h th.- iirivileue to this latter e\tent is plea'letl 
inlUu.nr of an Al.-xan.l.-r de Itl.navia. an an.vstor ol the 
oresent Mr. ^Torav of Aliereaiiny. I'h.t ouo.na deed .still 
J-ttists. Uf M.iednlfs Cross only the pe.lestal now rc- 
iiniins, tho eross itself havino been destroyed at the Kefor- 
inatioil. It bore a uietrieal inscription, in a straiiRe half- 
Latin jargon, the varying copies of which, still jircser^d, 
have given much .leciipatioil to the anti.iuanos. (See 
Sibbald s HMort) of Vif’, partieularly the second cditmn, 
8V0. Cupar. Fife.' 1RII2; Cunninghauio s iAway Mur- 

dufTs Crofts; and Camden a Britiwniu, by (Tongli.) 

‘A'SYMPTOTK iaavuirnoroc), a compound Grc<‘k word 
Ml does not full with if taken literally with 
ro8p«:t to two lines, it w.iiild mean that they do not meet one 
another. But it is used only in speaking ol two lint^ (one 
of which at least must be curved) which eontimndly ap- 
nrooch each other, but never meet : so that the distance 
between them diminishes without limit, or they may he 
brought to any degree of nearness, without e\cr aiiluallj 

™Thi8^appcars a paradox to beginners in geometry, who 
are generally unable to imagiiio it |)0S8ible that two lines 
should etintinuo to approach one another lor e^ or, without 
abstilute contact. But this arises from their coiilouiid.ng 
the thing called a straight line in practice (wliah is not a 
slrait'ht line. 1ml a thin stroke of black lead or ink. as tlie case 
mav”bo) with tbe straight line of geometry, wliicl, has 

neither breadlh nor thickness, hut only length. And I hey 
also imat'ino that if two lilies might be asymptoti.-, the la<t 
iiiight Iw’made visible ; which is nnpo.ssihlc, unless the eje 

/Ti- 

// 



itould ho nuido to distinguish any distance, however small. 
But if tho unassisted eye cannot detect a white space be- 
tween two blaek lines, unless that space be a thonsandlh nf 
an inch in breadth, which is abtmt the truth, it is evident 
that two gi'iuueliMcal Mirlaces with asymptolu* houiidaries, 
such as A K t’. U E C would appear tt> eoinrhh? trom the 
point where the distance between them is about the thou- 
sandth part of an iiuh. The idt‘ji of a geometrical asym- 
ptote is thei-efove an elfort of pure reason, and the possibility 
of it must be made manifest to the mind, not to the si uses. 
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A T.. M K C I) is a vessel of water, of which the sides and 
bottom are exlemlc'd iiidellnitely towards and It, ; the end 
A L is fixed, but tbe end K M is moveable p.irallel to its 
first position, so as always to form :i water I’gbt ol)sta«*le ; 
by wliieli means tlu* length of the vessed may he inerea.si‘d 
to any exttuit, while its hnfadth and heiglit remain the 
same. Let the water be a perfect llnid, \vUhout any adbe 
sion to tin* sides of lll(^ \essel (which is malhematieally 
po.Nsible, though not |diysieally ), and let tho bottom of tlu? 
vessel be geometrically bori/ontal. Then, as tho end M K 
ebanges its ])ositiou and moves towards G U, it is mamlest 
tltat the vessel will grow larger, and (lu^ h'Vel of tbe water 
will fall. Suppose tlu; sidi* L K to bo of glass. Thus when 
tbe vivsMd ends at K P, the water may stainl at S V ; when 
the end is at F K), the water may stand at 1' W, and so on. 
But the leNcl of the water never can fall ah''oliili‘l\ to llu; 
hottoni C.' K ; fi>r so long as the preceding matlu.'inatiral 
siip|M)»>iti<)ns hold good, and there is some uater in tlu: 
vi‘s>i-|, it must stand at some delerniin.ile heiglit ab•)^e tin: 
ho! tom. As tin* end K M moves to tlu* rigid, lid the i uim* 
M V W. Nee., mark out the (lo.silioiis of the le\el 11)1011 the, 
edge ot the iiUA ing end, as is done in the diag»ani. Then 
lor the nsison above g:\oii, this eurse neser ran meet, the 
line t- K., though obviously in a state of continual iqippiaeli 
towards It. Hence the curve M V W and tho line C K are 
asyniptoti's. 

As another inn'll ration, let there he two paralhd line.*- 
A K, Vj H, the ]»erj)endi(*ular di.'ilanei* of vtliieh is A L; 
and from A, witli dilferent radii, deserihe ares of eirele*v 

1, (J7, K /', S V, Nic. From .\ K on all these circles mea - 
Kuie tin s e(i)Kil in length to the strai^fil Ihic X C ; that 



let Pi, Q 2, U d AV 7, &c., he all ecpial to A O. Now I'V 

is plain that the arcs Q 7, R r, &c., are all greater (hai» 
A Ch and will continue so, however great the radio n. y 
he; for A C is the .shorte.st distance which can he drawn 
from one parallel to tho other. But as the radius is ex- 
tended. the ares T /. V t\ &c., hcu orao more upright, as a 
person uiiiiseil to geoinetrieal i»hrascology would say, tluitf 
IS, more and more nearly coincident with a pcrpcnrliciilar 
firawn from A B; they also becoino moro and more nearly 
equal to A C. Hence the pointB 5, 6. 7. &c., come nearer and. 
nearer to C D. with which they would nctually coincide, il 
it were possible that one of the arcs could become rc|mil lo 
A C. ITeiiee the curve, 1, 2, d, ice., is an asymplole to CD. 

The luul hemal ieal theory of asymptotes will he Ihnnd m 
all works on the theory of curves, and m mo>t mi the dif 
fereiitial calculus. The following are the nm-l lieiurd 
notions which it will he within our limits to give, .ind will he 
undi.Mstood liy a moderali'ly well-iiifornied mat liematieiaii. 
If the e(j\iali(>n «.fa curve be // (j, {J and if -tlu* fimetioii 

./i (.M can lu‘ separated into two others, .-a\ (.# ) and \ (.r)., 

of which X ( *) diniini-bes without limit <*itber w lum .r is. 
increased without limit, or made to apiiroach without himl 
to anv given niiunlil) ; then the curve whose ecpiatioii is 
1/ i (.1) is ail asviiiiUote to the curve whose equation is 
If (.r) or j/ M ) H \ bi ). For the dilVerenee of the onli- 
nates of the two i iirves (to ;i common value of ./ ) is y 
which diminishes without limit, l?oi* instimcOi let the liisV 
curve have the equation 
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limit when .r is increased witnout limit, it follows thut the 
straight line having tlm equation // = 6 is an asvniplote to I 
the curve. If the preceding equation be reversed and put ■ 
under the form 

y-h 

similar reasoning will shoNv that the straight line where 
equation is x-a is also an asymptoio. If the first ex- 
pression be developed in invei-so powers of .r, giving 
_ , ha . h iv Art*. . . 

y - * 4- -f s 

the equations of curves which arc asyinploies to Ibo pre- 
ceding may be found by taking any of the preceding terms 
tbjr y, provided h bo always one. Such arc 


X 


, , ^ a* , 
y = ^ H — 


h rt* 


or generally, any curve whose equation is 

^ -h X 

where x diniinishes without limit, when ,r is increased 
without limit, is an asymptote to the preceding. Observe 
that a curve may first cut another, then recede irom it, and 
afterwards become an asymptote to it. 

The following is a mere sketch of the most general 
method of finding asymptotes to nli^rbraical curves. The 
first part of the method dcteols the munbt.T and direction 
of the rt'cfifinpar asymptotes, those only excepted which 
are parallel to either axis of co-ordinates, which will easily 
admit of a siqiarate (letermination. 

Clear the e(|ualion of all rmlicals. Suppose it then of 
the st'cond degree, though the same reasoning applies to all 
degrees. Its form will then he (putting all the highest 
terms on one side) 

a y^ -f- h xy -f- ^ ~ ffy + '*•»* +/• 

The Jbllow’ing theorem can then be demonstrated. If the 
equation 

a y* -|“ h xy -f c = 0 ( A> 

}je possible, then it is the collective equation of two lines 
passing tlirough the origin i>l' co-i»rdinales, whndi two lines 
are parallel to two asMiiplotcs of llie curve and the curve 
can ba\(i no others. It is a well-known tbeoivin that any 
al^ehmical equation between .v and y, which is homogenous 
willi respect In these letters, is not the i-quation of a curve, 
but of a collection of straight lines passing through the 
origin. Thus the asymptotes of the curve of the third 
degree will be determined by the solution of an efjuation of 
the form ^ 

n .?■» -4- t, j ~,j 4- c .ry- 4- <1/ - O' • " • 
wliicli I'l ay belong cither to one or tlirec straight lines. 

he the equation of an asymjitolc, the value 

of k may be any one of the values of - dtgtM ininLMl from 

the equation (A). To find /, remembm* that any homoge- 
neous algebraical expression of the ///th degree, coiilaiiiing 
X and y, may be expressed by the form 


(^) 


and lei the equation of the curve, when its various sets of 
homogeneous terms have been collected, be 




1 - &c. - 0 


Then if <// (/f) repre.sent the dificrential coefficient of 0 (/i), 
the equation of the asymptote is 

y k X + 

when the highest dimeuhiou in the equation exceeds the 
next highest hy mure than one, all the asymptotes must 
|kass through the origin of co-ordinates. 


The form asyuipioie is first ibuud in the C’onic. Sections 
of Apollonius ; and Iho prope l ics of the hypiubolic u^}lu- 
plolc are found in the second of his Come Sc.ctious. 

AS/()1), a well-huilt marl ot-town of Lower Hungary, 
in the circle of Wait/en, and -m tla‘ Galga, about twi*nty- 
tbree miles N.K. of Pesth. Tho Podmanitzky liiinil\ have 
a large and hamlsome mansion near it, wliu'h is celehratcd 
for Its extensive cabinet of eoiJis and its museum of ualural 
history. The iuhahitaiits are remarkahly industrious, good 
meehanics, and carry on oonsiderahle tradi\ as well in 
cloaks lined with sheepskins, which they <lyc blue and 
green and export to distant markets in great (piantities, as 
in corn and wine, the produce of the delightful \alley in 
W’hich the town is situated. Aszod contains two chunrlies, a 
synagogue, and nearly oOOU iuhabilanls. 47' N. lat., 
10'=’ ‘2‘V K. long. (Bertucdi.) 

ATAHKKS are tlie rulers of several of the small 
principalities into which the empire of the Seljuk Turks, 
soon afti'r its establishment, became divided, during the 
eleventh, twelfth, and Ibirlecmth centuries. The word 
Atabck is of Turkish origin, and properly signifies ‘ Tlio 
Father of the Prince,’ or, us Abulfeda explains it {Ann* 
Most* t. iii. p. 2*26. ed. Reiske), * a faiththl Parent.' Ac- 
cording to the same author, the first chief honoured with 
the title of Alabek was Ni/am-al-Miilk, the vizir of the 
third Seljuk sultan, Malek-shab, who at the same time 
gave him the town of Tus as his projxsrty ; yet neither 
the title nor the honours of sovereignly vomained here- 
ditary in his family. But si;veral powerful emirs at tho 
court of the Seljuks, on whom this title was conferred, 
continued to use it after they had made th(unselves the 
almost independent masters of separate provinces, in which 
they enjoyed all the prerogatives of sovereignty, with this 
exceptiuu only, that iu the public pra> ers at the mosques 
the mime of the reiguiug Seljuk priiiei* was mentioned 
before theirs. F(*ur dMiii.^ties ofAlaheUs are piirticuUirly 
noticed iu eastern histiJi-y ; those of Syria (and Irak), those 
of Azerhijaii, those of Persia, and llio-e of Laristau. 

Atahvk.s nf >///•/(/ (U!(t Jnik. 'flic founder ol the first 
dMUisty of Atai*eks was K:»sim addauluh Aksaukar, ori- 
giually a niamluk or .slave, but who had by degreivs raised 
liimseif to a station of great influence at llie Seljuk court. 
Sultan Malck-sluih, tlie sou of Alp Ai'-Iau, yielding to the 
request of the nobles, who wore jealous <4* the power of Ak- 
saukar. in order to got rid of his piiseiice at i‘ourl, a])poiiiled 
liiin governor of the towns of Iluleb, llama, Maubej, iiiid 
[.aodicoa (.A.n. losfi). AfterMalck-shah's death, AU.sankar, 
instead (»f taking the part of his cluhlren, became tlie sup- 
porter of Tutnsli, another Seljuk prince lu Ssria. Bui I’u- 
tosh, so far from rewarding the siu-vicos which Aks.mkar 
had rendered him, clepri\ed him of a portion of his previous 
government, and finally of his lift? ( \.i). I (U)4 j. Kuiad-cddiri 
Zengln, the sou of Aksaukar, who w asonlj ten years old 
when his father was executed, early distinguished himself 
by militan* services in several Seljuk armt<?s, and in a,i>. 
1 12‘J received Basra as a fief from the Seljuk sultun Mah- 
inud, besides which he was appointed governor of Bagdad. 
In (consequence of the then alarming ascendency of the 
(.'lirislian kingdom established by the crusaders iu Palcs- 
f1ut%' Kuiad-eddiii was sent to ^tosul, in order to resist their 
further cucroacdmu'nts. He succeeded (a.h. 1127) in 
making liiiiistdf mastt*r of Haleb, and of a considerable 
portion of Syria, over wbicli country he thenceforward ruled 
as an indepoiident sovereign. Kiuxipean chroniclers of the 
history of the crusades call him Sanguin, which is a cor- 
I riipliun of /enghi. Afler his death (a.d. i 1 15) a dissen- 
sion arose between his two sons, Seif-oddiii Ghazi and 
Nureddiii Mahmud: they agreed at last that Seif-eddin 
should reign at Mosul, and Nureddin at Haleb. The 
Mosul bramdi continued to govern till the incursion of the 
Moguls into Syria, when Mosul fell into their |>ower, a.d. 
1260. To the dominion ol' the Atabeka of Maleh an end 
was put by Saladin, a.d. 11S3; who, however, allowed a 
side branch of this dynasty to continue in the cities of 
Sanjar and Nisibin till a.d. 1219. 

Atabpks af Azerhijaii, — Ildeghiz, who, from the condition 
of a slave, had suc(!essively risen to the rank of an officer at 
the court of the Seljuk Sultan Mas’ud, was, in a.d. 1136, 
invested with the dignity of Alabek, and at the same time 
appointed governor of Azerbijan and Kurdistan. Ho kept 
ail army of fifty thousand horse, and increastnl his dominions 
by conquest. Though still under allegiance to the sultan, 
he WM idmost independcut in the goverumeui of Azorbijaii, 
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Fi»ur his <les(*cn(liinls successively riilod over A/erhijau 
till fh<‘ J 22.0, when tliey wore eMiMod to yield to the 

po'.vt r I. Jehfhuddin, sultan of Khowarezm. 

.-f/i/A .Vv of IWsia. A line ef Al.ihek^, of TiiriMnnau 
oriiriii. :lie drse». iul:uits of Salin.'ir. riiiorl over Kars, or Persia 
Proper from a.P. I l-IS lill 12fi t. 'J’lie first of tliese Atsiheks 
was i\l< /allei* eddiii, and lu* was followed liy tioi others, the 
reigns of some of whom \\(‘re, however, «)i’ \ri\ short dura- 
tion. TiivMi* rcsideiae was al Siuraz. 'J’iu; Iasi of this 
dyhJisi , was A}edia Khatun, a princess, wlio was eon- 
tirnuMi hy tlula^n in Iu‘r ehai*ael(*r as si)Vei\‘i!j.n, hut ri'iirnod 
no Ion * or than one ye ir, and dii'd in a.o. I JfM. From their 
aneest.ii*, iSalo-ar, thoM? Atahcks of Persia are sometimes 
iiaiui 1 iSal^arides. 

Afuhrhs nf I.-n ishm. -Ahu Tahor, an oflleer of the Afa- 
beks of Persia, liad heeii sent with an anny into Larisian, 
a ]>r(»vincc «»n tlio north eastern side of the PtM>.ian (uilf. 
He e uvpurrod it, hut insli*ail <if ^iviiitr it nt) to his maslers, 
he iissnmed himself the indt'peiKleiit ilominion over it, and 
took the tith? of Atahek. Takla, the grandson and third 
siieeessor of Ahu Taher, was reio’iiiin^ over Lari.-.tan when 
inxadod the (.onnlry, who <lepo.sed and killed him. 
but allowed his s«)n, Simms lald in Alp Ar^^iin, to succeed 
him in the jijrovcriimetit. Hy the permission, and with the 
support, of the Mofjol iMtipcnsrs, Yiissuf Shah, the son of 
Alp A r gun, followed next, and lie was siK.-eeeded hy his son 
Afrasiah. The latter had, by several acts of ernelty, drawn 
upon himsidf the displeasure of the emperor Ca/iin Khan, 
who ordered him to be executed, and apiiointcd Nosrat eddin 
Ahmed, a s(3ii of Alp Ar^jcun, as his sueeessor. lie was fol- 
lowed hy Rokn-edilin, a s.)n of Yussuf Shah. Mo/afier- 
eddiu Afrasiah, the son and successin’ of Rokn-eddin, was 
the hist of the Alaheks of Laristan. (S(‘(* OTlerhcli l. /?/ 
htioihajur Oriotifaf(\ art. Atahckiaiu Do Gui^jnes, // m/o/Vc 
dt*s Huns, >ol, i. p. 2 >i. &.*•. ) 

ATAGA'MA is a district behmyine lollie departmetil of 
Potosi in lloiivi.i, in South America, and coinja chends ;j11 
tin? country of that rejnilili - whieli lic.-> to the west of t lie 
Andes aloii;»* the Faciljc Ocean. It is of considmahle 
I'xtent, its northern hoiiiidai} heino fornn‘d hy the river J,oa, 
wliM'li sepaiMics it iVom Fi*ru, and runs between 21 and 22 
S. lal., aful its soiiilu rn h\ the rivcu* Sahido, which partly 
divides it fruin Chili, and llow.'* near 2^ ‘ S. lat., so that it 
extends aloiijr (he eoasl upwards of 2 Id mill'.-., willi a breadth 
of from ‘ia to Id miles. Ti isdivided intt> the l.'pper (Sierra i 
and L(iwer (‘oiinli} . 'I’ite Sierra compridu nd-. Ihe .■^mailer 
jiarl of its !-url'ju‘c, ih it vaIucIi lies on the N.K. within the 
chain of the? Andes, and conlains some fertile \alle\s, in 
which the common fruits and seeds of the South Amcricaii 
Sit^rras are cul(i\:iled. Tlic surronndini^ inoiinttiuis (Miilain 
mines of frold and siUer, hut the) are not worked, and are 
iiihahilcd hy uiimeiMUs herds of vicnfias, which the Indians 
limit, sellin*; their skin an<l ealiuL;; their llcnh, whiih is 
tender and of excidlenl tasti*. The T.owt*r (anmlrv pi «*sents 
OM*r lU'cirly all its surface notliinii hut an uninhahiied uml 
uninhahitahle desert, con.sistini:: «»f wide plains c<Aeri‘d with 
a dark briiwoi, and in some places ipiiu; hl-'ck sand, wiili 
here and there a .streak of white. On the plains ri.-i* some 
hijrh ridj^fs and a few' iinnn'ii.so i-Miinded V noils; hut in no 
part are any traces of vo^otalion (o he diseoxereJ. I'hi.s 
description is ^airtii'iilai ly applicahh* to lht‘ .'^ontheru part, 
W'llich extemls towards th<‘ Ironnd.irx of (dnli, in xvIimIi 
lininy Spaniards perished for want of water at the time ot 
the first eimquest. and which is know'ii umh r the name of 
the desert, of Atacama. Towanls Uu- hound. n v of Jh ni, a j 
few rivers de.sceiid from the Ainh.s, and aloin^ llaMi* conr.=;i's 
valleys extend, in wliich a rich veo^laMon is dir^playeil, llic 
soil producini:*' bananas, cotton, th^s, vim*s, ami other tVuils 
and ve}i;t‘l ahlcs. The nio.sl eoiii'ideraljh: 'f ihe.so liver.s i.s 
the Cohija, at the nioiith of which is a ‘food harbour and a 
aimiU town, the iuhahilants of which are prin qialix nccin.iiv**! 
willi lishinjr for comicrs, which tlK*\ .^alt an'i exp tI to the 
intiM'ior and toother piirts : tins town is now c.dicfl i^ucMo dc 
lu Mar. In other tiarts of the coast a specie.^ s-f cod, called 
/o//o, is ciinjihl in ahundance and liUcwiM- exported. The 
interior districls contain veins of ei v.slal of xariou- (mIhuis, 
of jiisper, talc, copper, Idne xilil )1. and alum. No rain c’^t 
fulls on this coast, i)u\ in a few ]d.iccs the soil is occasiona\ 
refreshed hy mists and dews. In the 'Ic'-oji, -.and-rpiai;s 
are of frequeiU onruirence. (Alcedo, C apiuin Hasil Hall, 
llumboldt.) *.„,,** 

ATAlfUALLPA, called hy som- !,. -1..: ;.ms AJABA- 
LlPAjWasthe sen of llna) na Cepac, l- .e cl- x^'ntli Inca nj 


Pern, hv a princess of Quitn, or Quito, Accordinp; to the 
law's ot Pern the incas wert; only allowed to marry their 
si.stcr.s, or some otlun* Jiunalc of their owm family'; every 
other union xvas con.^idercd niilnwful, and the fruit of such 
I a miinii illegitimate. Atalniallpa eould not, on this ac- 
count, succeed his father. Hulimiu Capae, who loved him 
piisMonatelN, coM^iderinL^ moreover, the rank of his mother, 
was d(‘Mir«Mis that Atalmallpa shoulrl succeed him in the 
throne ot Quito, winch kinmlom had been added to bis 
empire. He aecordiiiLrly coinmuni**uted his desire to the 
hereditary prince Ilnasear, who aei|inescril in the will of 
his father; ami at the death ol the im*n, whi«*h, according to 
(huvilaso, to(d: place in i:>2;h Atalmallpa as. ended the 
throne ot Quito. Hint'^car promised h:s brother to leave 
him undisturbed in the po.s-e.’^.sion f>f hi.s kinj*doin, on eon 
dition that lie should not make any iiexr conque.■^t.< on ki., 
own territory, and (hat he - honld render him honiaine as his 
liejjo lord. Atalmallpa replit'd Mihmi's^ixely to this jiiTip.is.ii, 
and asked hi-, hrofher's pcrini^.sion to xisit Oiizco (»> celebrate 
the ohsetjuies (>f their deceased father, and likewise to ren- 
der liirn hotinme. Havins!: obtained this permisskin. lie 
ftave secret orders to Ids jjrincipal ofiicers to assemhle as 
many men as they couhl, and without luakini^ any warlike 
.iippearauec, to man li towards Cuzco in small bodies. In 
this manner he assemhled an army of more than 30,000 
veterans wlio hud sorxed under his father. These prepa- 
rations, seeretly iis they were made, excited syspieioii in 
the minds of some of the <dd uoveriiors of tlic provinces, 
W'ho acrpiainled Huascar with their fears. But heioro the 
inca liad time tn prepare himself, more than 20,0^0 men 
helon"int^ to Atahmillpa had crossed the Apurimac, and 
I W (*re witl'i’.ii a hundriMi miles ol’(*n/.eo, Tlu*v (hen cast nfl* 
the mask, and presented tlioin-a-hes as eiuunic.s, Hnascar 
assembled as lariie an arinv as he I'oiild miisUT, and ofierud 
them battle in ;i jil.iin •'ix nnle.s Ironi ('u/4i>. I’he hultle 
was oh.^tinate and hloodx, aint at la.'t Mi’torv deidarcd in fa 
\our of Alahnallp:i. Hna.*aMr alieiiipted to escape w U h a 
thou anrl men, hut, xvas taken [iri.somr. A sender was 
sent to his brother, who wa.-^ at Sans.^:l, nr.lanj.i, to acrpniinl 
him with the result of the hatth*. H<' ordeM.'d Hiiina’ar to 
he kej-r in cliaiiiK, and snininoned all the iiidiMdii.ils <‘f (h<\ 
inca's family to iipjK'ar at Cn/co, under I he sja'cious prcie vt 
of some atkiir.s of int|)ortahce both to the tinnily and to tjie 
‘-fate; hut his n*al intention w as to di.'.sli o\ them, tli.it In* 
tni‘.'h( possi'.^s the ihroin; widionl /'ear of i/i’in;^- di.stnrhed. 
Aluhinillpa accordiniilv e:aM' enhus to hi'i u'lierah who 
eaused more? than 2i u of t he iiic.i'.s faniilx to j>.- jail todeaiii, 
without sjiariii, LT eiliicr ajjii* or sex. Some Wrii- helna.l:*!, 
oth IS jaecipitati-cl iVoin meks, v..aiien .n.d eliildii n won* 
Inmt; hy their hair from trees, .and left to ihe tli» re. Tht“>e 
inhuman exe(*uti«»ns, x\hi«-h were eoiilimu d dunn;j 1 \xo \ eiir.^, 
took place in a field near (..\i/.co, callod, on that a. <*onnl, \ a- 
Inuirpamjia, or tlu* Ihdd of hlnoik The iinlortnnale Hi,a.-a*ar, 
xvheiiever one of tlu'sc atrocious arl.‘^ took jdai-e, wa-^ hrouplil 
to tin* sci'iu* of hloofl, ihe'jscd ill inomniun, and with a i'«'j t 
tied roniul hi.«% iK'ck, to witiu'ss (he d“at h of ins rci.i’t i -ii:;. 
Tlu* serxants of llie househohl of tlu* inca were likiwxj e lie- 
stroyed, and as the.se were the 'uhahitants of all tlu* towns 
in the neijihliourlioijd of ( hizco, tin* miniher oi‘ the xicliiu'. 
eannol he estimated. 

In the midst oj these civil di'^cords, the Spaniard*^ arriti.L 
in IxM ii. Atahuallii.’i, who w.is ot ( ';^.'^'.alnarca, or 
marca, terrified at the accounts winch he r< cm\i*d of ihem, 
and kiiowinj^ that the unfortunate llnaM-.ir had sought their 
assistance, sent an emljas.*';.', a< cmnpanit'fl l>y a ricli pre.-viml, 
with a view to train the faxou of the iiixaihus. The ani- 
hassador was vi-rv civilly ivcei\e<l hy Francisco i'l/.orro, 
who, on his jiart, sent In', brother Hi TiMmlo to xi-it Ata 
Iniallpa, to ofier luiii lii-. fiauid and to ac>|noint Iniii 

wiih liis iiitcnlion', whit h wen* no other llain l'» eontiilailo 
with all his ])o.ver to the happiiu;: of b'.!h iiiui and his 
siihji-cts. On t lie follow iii'^ day , Atalm.iiliri, acc jinj.ai.ied 
hy ><U0U men unarmed, went to M.:.t Pi/.arro. On his 
arrix.d, Fallier \'alverde, in a I nt? hai r.i»ne, eiideaxouia'd 
to acquaint the iiu-a wilh llie diu trines t>i tic* catholie. re 
lit^ion, and dei'lanal t i him that his l,in;. >;oni had iieen 
t;iveu hy the p.ipc, the. vie/ar ofthul, to the mistily Kn. 
peror Carlos, and that eoii' equeiitly lu* was hound to 
MirreieU'r it, otiierw i.-Ne both he and his huiijecU woiihl be 
(h*stro\e<l with lire and sword d'lui inc.a, amazed at such 
a proposal, and, uttering a deep liiih, answered hy his iii- 
terpvelcr, that, comparin^r the li'iour of their former with 
their present discour.*-o, he could iider notlnn.u: else hut that 
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both they and their king were cither tyraht$, vho vent I .^vemment Ata-Mellk received a careful education ; but 
about the world plundt^ng and ueurping the kihgdome of at an carly^age political employ inenU withdrew his attention 
others, or a scourge sept by- God to pdniish mankind: that from literary pursuits. Argun, the governor of Khorasan, 
be could not conceive how ho was to acknowledge three chose him for his companion on two journeys into Tartary, 
lords, and eurrender his kingdom only to otie>. that if, with and in 1251 introduced him at > the court- of tlie Mogol 
any justice, he could've bound to pay tribute to any, it emperor Mangu Khan, at Kar^orum. Here Ata-Mclik 
should be. to the pope, or rather to God, and not to the remained for a considerable time, and began to write his 
emperor. 'The ^laniards wotild not suffer the inea to finish great work on the history of the Mogols, on account of 
his discourse. The cavalry fell Upon the unarmed multi- which he underiuok several excursions into Muwaraluahr, 
tude who had assembled, attracted by the novelty of the Turkestan, and the antient country of the Uighurs. Wc 
sight, sabring and trampling under the feet of their horses arc not informed of tlie precise period at which Ata-Melik 
old men, women, and cluldren. Francisco Pizarro, at the quitted Karakorum. But when Argun was, in a.o. I25r>, 
head of the infantry* attacked the guard of Atahuallpa, again called to the court of Mangu Klian, he left, his sou 
who, at the command of their inca, offered no resistance; Kerai-Meiik, with Ata-Melik, in the camp of Sultan Ilulaku, 
the Spania^s. after seizing Atahuallpa, and loading him the brother of Mangu Khun, as governors of Khorasan, Irak, 
with chains, conducted him as a prisoner to the royal seat and Mazenderan, during liiis absence. Ata-Mclik soon 
of the incas at Caxamarca. gained the entire confidence of Ilulaku : as a proof of this, 

Atahuallpa offered Pizarro, for his ransom, to cover the it is recorded that he induced him hy his intercession to 
pavement of his prison with vessels full of gold and silver; rebuild the town of Jenushun, which hud been destroyed 
and having observed, by the countenances of the Spaniards, by the Mogols when they first concjiiercd Kln>rasan. He 
that they either W'ere not satisfied with the offer, or doubted afterwards accompanied Ilulaku in his expedition uguirist 
the possibility of its ocoomplishinent, he raised his hand us the Ahbusidu caliph Mostasem ; and after the capture of 
high as he could reach, and making a mark in the wall, pro- Bagdad by the Mogols (a.d. 12o 8), lie was appointed ]u'e- 
mised to fill the room up to that height with the saiuc\ feet of that city, while on his brother IShexus-eddin the dig- 
precious metals. Pizarro agreed to this proposal, and the nity of vi/ir was eoni'erred. Both continued to hold these 
inca gave the necessary onlers for procuring the ransom, olllces under Abaka Khan, the successor of llidaku, and 
Atahuallpa, though imprisoned, was in communication writh the pro\ince of Bagdad, wdiicli had suffered inucJi from the 
his generals, and onlered them to remove his brother to incursion of the Mogols, began to llourish again under their 
Jauja. Here Huascar saw two olliccrs of Pizarro, ami again administration. But in conscciucncc of a charge of pccula- 
imploTod their interference in his behalf. This eircum- tion brought against Ata-Mcdik, ho was thrown into prison, 
stance having reached the ears of Atahuallpa, he ordered and deprivful of every thing ho possessed, c\en of his wife 
liim to bo put to death. The unfortunate Huascar, in his and cdiildren, wiio were .sold as .sja\es. Sultan Ahnicd, the 
lust moments, said, *1 am deprived of in y kingdom and successor of Abaka Klian, relieved him from thi.s distressing 
existence by a tyrant, but he will not enjoy long his usurped situation, and ])revailcd upon him, much against his wish, 
power.* to resume Ids former ofiico. Hut soon after this Argun, 

A Peruvian renegade, called Felipillo, wdio served ns an the son of Abuka Khan, defeated Ahmed ami made himself 
interpreter to the Spaniards, aiming at the possession of master of Bagdad ; and it appears that the apprehension of 
one of the wives of Atahuallpa, falsely accused him of a n*newul of llie former rigorous judicial proecedings against 
having secretly given orders to his sulnects to arm against himself accelerated the death of Ata-Melik, which took 
them. The inca was accordingly brought to trial. Some of place a few days after Argun's entry into Bagdad (a.d. 
the Spanish officers, whose names are inentioimd by (Jarci- I ‘282). Ilis work on the history of the Moguls, entitled 
Liso, remonstrated against the injustice of such proceedings, Jrhan-hushai (x. r?. the eomiuest of the world), is by some o: 
and endeavoured to prove to those who were of a contrary the most esteemeil Oriental writers (c. Abulfartij, Mirk- 
opinion that they would disgrace tho Spanish charac^tcr by bond, &c.) referred to as the principal aiithority on that 
their ungrateful behaviour to a man who had received lliem subject. A maiiUM-ript, said to contain the greater part of 
with such kindness, and to whom they had moreover it, is preserved in the Ko)al Library at. Paris. (See a 
pledged their word to set him at liberty after having re- Memoir on the life and writings of Ata-Melik, by Quatro- 
ceived tho sum agreed upon for his ransom; and finally, mere, in iXm-Minrs de I' Orion f,\iA. i., p. 220, See.) 
that if he was to bo tried, he should be sent to Spain to be ATAULPHUS, brotber-in-law of Alarie, king of the 
judged by tho emperor. Almagro and his party, who had Visigoths, assisted him in liis invasion of Italy. After 
juat arrived, and were eager to seizo upon the treasure of Alarie's death, near Cosenza, Alaulphus was elected his 
Atahuallpa, pretended that he ought to he tried by a military successor, a.d. 411. In tbc following year he led his bands 
commission. This last opinion prevailed. He was tried and out of Italy into Gaul, with the intention, as it would aj)- 
condemned to be burned alive on several false and ridiculous pear, of joining Jovinus, who had revolted against tlio 
charges, tho chief of which were the false one ahovemen- empire, and of sharing the Gaul.s witli him. Joviinis not 
tionod, and the murder of his brother. On his way to the being inclined to an alliance with the (hitlis, Atauipnus 
place of execution, he desired to be baptized, in consequence sent messengers to Honorius offering him peace, and at the 
of which he was strangled only. It is said that he exhibited same timo attacked and defeated Jovinus, who was taken 
^roat courage and firmness in his last moments. Atahuallpa and put to death. Placidia, the sister of Honorius, hud 
IS described, by the Spanish historians as a man of hand- been for some time a captive with Ataulphus, who at luht 
some and noble presoiico, of a clear, quick, and penetrating prevailed on her to give him her hand. The marriage took 
mind, cunning, sagacious, and brave. Garciluso rehitos of place at Narbo (Narbotine) in sf>uthei*ii Gaul, at the he- 
him the following anecdote ; — while in prison he had ob- ginning of the year a.d. 414. Ataulphus appeared on the 
served some Spaniards reading and writing, and he thought occasion dressed after the lioman fashion, and presented his 
that this accomplishment was not a thing learnt, but a bride with many vases full of gold and jewels taken at tho 
faculty which all the Spaniards possessed; and in order to plunder of Rome in a.d. 410. Ataulphus afterwards passed 
verify his opinion, he asked one soldier to write the word into Spain, where he was treacherously killed at Barcelona 
Dios (God) on the nail of his thumb. He then asked every by one of bis equerries, a.d. 417. A child that he had by 
Spaniard that came near him to read it, and as he received Placidia, and to whom he bad given the name of Theo- 
from all the same answer, he was exmfirmed in his opi- dosius, died before him. Vullia, the successor of Ataul- 
nion; but on putting the question to Francisco Pizarro, and phus, restored Placidia to her brother Honorius, who gave 
finding that he was unable to answer it, he discovered that her in marriage to the consul Constantius. (Jornandcs, 
it was a science acquired. From that moment he formed Zosinius, Orosius, and Gibbon.) 

so mean an idea of Pizarro, that he treated him with the ATBARA, a river of Nubia. [See Tacazzk and Nilk.] 
greatest contempt. ATCHAFALAYA (an Indian word, signifying lo^t 

See Vega (El I«ica Gareilaso), CometUavios Reales de los water) is the upper outlet of the Mississippi.whioh detaches 
IncaSt part i., book 9, chap. 2 to the end ; part ii., book 10, itself from the main stream on tho right bank in 31® N. lat., 
® edition, Madrid, 1723. ani 14® 47' W. long, ftom Washington. The Atchafalaya 

anT A “Srwf is’ here about 110 yards wide, and the Mississippi nearly 

AL-JOWAINI, was born (probably a.d. half a mile. When the Mississippi is low, the water some- 
1^6 Oir 1227) in ^e district of. Jewain near Nishabur in times runs backward from the Atchafalaya into the Great 
« wuntry his father Boha-eddin sueces- River,;' but when the Mississippi is at its height, there is an 
eiveiv nljra several oflioes of importance under the Sfogol immense moss of water sent down tho Atchafrdaya, and g 
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mat extent of country betvreen iUe Atchafalaya and the 
Miiisiaaippi, and also to the west of the Atehafalaya, is thus '^ 
annually inundated* Thci Atchafalaya has a general 
southorn course for thirty- five miles till it is joined by the 
Courtablcau from the N.W., which comes from the hilly pine- 
forests between the Red. River and the head of Calcasiu. 
Fn)in the junction irf the Courtableau, the Atchafalaya runs 
S.S.E. for twenty miles ; here one stream runs into the long 
narrow lake called Cheetimaches, and the other branch runs 
eastward fifteen miles, and receives the Plaqucmine, another 
branch of the Mississippi detached from the main stream, on 
the right. The Atchafalaya now runs a little E. of S. for 
thirty miles, ancl «mters tlic bay called Atchafalaya Bay. 
About twenty rriilos above its mouth it is joined on the west 
by the Teclie, which rises in the prairies of Opelousas, and 
lias an entire coiii-sc of about 200 miles. 

The Atc^hafjilaya is remarkable for a phenomenon called 
the Raft, which orenrs in several places in its fcourse. This 
raft (!onsisls c^f the rubbish broiisrht down the Mississippi 
and thrown at some remote time into the Atchafalaya, where 
it lias been caught in the bends of this narrow am\ tortuous 
stream, and has received successive augnientatioiiH by more 
rtu’cnt floating trees. This raft, is not always stationary, 
but uheii disturbed by the rise? of the waters, it breaks off 
in large masses, which soon lodge again in some angle of 
the liver. Several points are marked in Darby’s map 
where the navigation is impeded by lhes(‘ accumulations of 
interlaci'd trees. Tiie timber rises and falls with the river 
floods. The spring-tides in the Gulf of Mexico, which are 
not more lliun tliree feet, ascend the Atcdiafalaya when its 
vvutors are low to a point above the junction of this stream 
with the (Jourtahleau--;! fact whicdi .shows that this portion 
rd* ibe cfjuntry has a vewy small elevation above the Civdf, 
or perhajis none at all. (Sec Durhy’s (Jengnipfuj n/ the 

("ttilp-I Sffgff'K.) 

A'lX-’II KKiV. or ACHKKN (prnt>crly ACIIEH), is one 
of lht» petty Kingdoms into which the i.slaiid of iSiimatra is 
divided. It o<‘cnpies the iiorlh-we^tern extremity of the 
island, and borders generally on the country of tin* Battas. 
'J'iuj kingdom dues in>l extend inland farther than ahtmt 
liflv uiiliM. It slrf*tch(\s along the coast to the sonth-west- 
w.inl as far as the town of llarus, in 2* N. hit. and \)H" dO' 
K. long. On tlu? northern coast the territory of Atcheen 
reardies as far eastward as Kaiti, in o ' 10' N. hit. and 07 '10' 
i5. hmg. 

AVhen the Portngin*-e, early in the sixteenlh cenfnry, 
were ])ro-^ecnting their disCMiveries and c(mqiiesls in the 
Indian Seas, a Heel of live shiiis, under the command of 
Dn‘go Lopes lie Seqiieira, lirsl reached the island of 8111011- 
Ira, and anchiwed at Pedir, then a i>rinei]»:il port on the 
Jiurth-west c-oast, within the kingdom of Atcheen. Here 
the Portuguese found trading vcssids from l*egn, from Ben- 
gal, and from other oast or n countries : this was in 8eptein- 
b.M'. luiPK It was nearly a ccMilnry later (June, )r»02) wlien 
the tirst English ships visited that <-ouiitry. Thesi? were 
the fleet under the command of Sir James Iv.incasler, who 
1)01*0 a letter from the queen of England, and was received 
by the so\ereign of Atcheen with every mark of respect. 
On this occasion a regular coinuiercial treaty between the 
two govern men ts was drawn up and executed. The chief 
object of contemplated traflie was pepper, for which article 
Knropo was principally dependent at that lime upon the 
Jiiitcli. Very liflle advantage was taken of the treaty here 
mentioned until the year l«69, when the reigning queen of 
Atcheen, having granted some additional privileges to the 
English East India Company, a factory was established by 
that body in the capital of her dominions. The trade, how- 
ever, was never very nourishing in this quarter, and may be 
.said to have eiv.ised upon the e&tal)lishment of the Company ^ 
hettlemcnt at Boncoolcn, on the south coast of Sumatra, 
i rom the neighbourhood of which place the pepper was prin- 
cipally collected. , , . , 

A ‘treaty of friendship and alliance’ was concluded with 
(ho Sultan of Atcheen. in April, 1819, by Sir Stamford 
IlalMcs, acting on behalf of the govcrnjncnt of the East 
India Company, whereby the right of trading freely to all 
the ports of that kingdom was assured to the British upon 
the payment of ‘ ftxed and declared rates of duty.* By this 
treaty His Highness likewise engaged ‘ not to grant to >Py 
person tvhatcver a monopoly of the produce of his state^ 
anci to cxclmle the subjects of every other European poweft 
and likewise all Americans, from a fixed habitation or resi- 
dence in his dominions,* 


On the occasion of concluding this treaty; the East India 
Company .advanced to the Sultan of Atcheen a loan of 
50,000 dollars, and presented to him as a* gift si^ pair of 
brass field-pieces, and a considerable quantity of ammuni- 
tion and military stores. 

The government of Atcheen is an hereditary monarchy^ 
and the king or sultan is limited in his authority only by 
the power of the greater vassals, so that the bulk of the 
people are not in the enjoyment of much political liberty. 
The whole kingdom is divided into about 190 sraali districts 
or communities, cf{uivalent to our parishes. Those districts 
arc grouned together in various numbers, varying from 20 
to 26, under the management of a provincial governor. The 
state revenues arc made up of offerings in grain, cattle, and 
money, sent from each district, and delivered at the kiiig's 
store ; but the principal income of the crown consi'da in 
custoins-dutics imposed upon the import and ex|H>rt of mer- 
chandise. 

The climate of this part of the island is‘ comparatively 
healthy. The country is more free than most of the other 
parts from stagnant waters and from woofls. for which reason 
tlu; inliabitaats arc likewise less liable to fevers and dysen- 
teries. 

A chain of mountains, in some parts double and in others 
treble, runs from near the north-western point through the 
whole extent of Sumatra, including, of course, the territory 
of At'chccn. These mountains, as well as the rivers and 
other principal geographical features of the country, will bo 
described in our genenil account of the island. 

The Alchine.se are in general taller and stouter, and tbeir 
complexions darker, than those of the other inhabitants of 
Sumatra. They are likewise considered to be of more active 
and itulustrioiis habits, as well as more sagacious. They 
are fond of c*oinniercial adventure, ami their ilegree of know 
ledge, more psirticuhirly as regards other countrii^s. is greater 
than that possessed by other races of Sumatnitis who ilo not 
engage so largely in commerce. This supcriorify of cha- 
rneter and intelligence has been attributed as much to a 
coiisidcrahlc admixture of Malay blood, as to the? great inter- 
course which has for ages e.xisted between their ports and 
the Nvcsleru parts of India. 

The language in use among the Atchinese is one of the 
general dialects of Iho Eastern Islands : in wTiting they 
make use of the Malayan character. In religion they are 
followers of Moliammcil, and nuiintuin the forms and eere- 
nioiiies of the Moslem faith with much strictness. 

Atcheen is now no longer, as it once was, the great mart 

I* Eastern prodiu*ts, but it still carries on a very consider- 
able tralllc with the Coromandol coast, to which it furnishes 

-Id-diisl, raw silk, hctcl-nut, pc'ppcr, sulphur, camphor, and 
benzoin ; receiving in return salt and cotton piecc-gooils. 
The camphor and benzoin exported from Atcheen are mostly 
procured by internal comraen o from their neighbours the 
Battas. A considerable trade is also carried on hot ween 
Ateheeii and the British settlements of Singapore and Princo 
of Wales's Island. 

The few arts and maTinfiictnres known in other parts of 
Sumatra are likewise pursued in the kingdom of Aich<*eri, 
where some of them are carried to n greater degree of per- 
fection. A fabric of thick <*otton cloth and of Ktripedor che- 
quered stuffs is curried on, and affords a corisiderahlu supply 
for the Malayan peninsula. A sort of rich silk goods is 
also manufactured, hut not to .so groat an extent now as 
formerly. This falling off has been attributed to a failuro 
in the breed of silk-w'urms, but as such an accident eoiild 
liavc been very easily repaired, it is probable that there 
are other causes for the de^^ay. 

The soil throiighout the kingdom is for the most part 
light and fertile, producing abundant crops of rice and os- 
rulent vegetables, as well as o*‘ cotton and the finest tropical 
fruits, including the mango and mangiistin, which are hero 
of delicious quality. C’atUe and all kinds of provisions are 
abundant aim at reasonable prices, and (he Alchiiiese dis- 
play their superior intelligence as much in llicir better skill 
in agriculture as they do in their gre ater commercial enter- 
prise.’ This kingdom furnishes the same dc^ription of 
animals as are common throughout the island. Elophants 
arc found here domesticated, and were probably originally 
imported. 

(See Maraden’s History qf Sumatra ; CepUin Forrest’* 
Voyage to the Mergw Archipelago; and Early Becords qf 
the East India Conmany, as given in BwAppen^ to 
the Report of the Select Committee of the House tf Lor<U( 
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on Foret js^n Trade in 1820-21 • Barros, Ada^ Deo. II. 
hv. iv. cap. 3. 

ATCHEKN, or ACHEEN, the capital of the kingdom 
of the bamo name in Sumatra, is situated at the north- 
western evtremity of the ishiud in 35' N. hit., and 
95° 45' E. lonjit. 

The town stands on a river which empties itself hy several 
channels near to Atchcendioad, and is about a league from 
the aea, where the shippiii*^ lie in a roadstead, which is 
securely sheltered hy s(i\cral small islands. The river 
bavini; a bar at its mouth, with a depth of no more than 
lour feet at low water durinji^ sprinjr-tidcs, only the small 
vessels of the country can cuter ; and even of ihese many 
are prevented from (mssing over the bar during the dry 
monsoon. 

The town* which is said to be populous and to contain 
8000 houses, is situated on a plain in a wide valley formed 
like an aniphitheatru hy ranges of lofty hills. The houses 
are all detached ; Ihej" arc built of hainhoo and rough 
timber, and are inns tl) raised on piles some feet above the 
ground in order Ut guard against the etTects of iuuudatious. 
The wealth of the inhabitants has oeeasioned the erection of 
a groat€?r nuinhcr of inostjues and other public huildings 
than arc usually seen in towns of similar inag?utudo in the 
Malayan peninsula. The palace of the Sultan is built 
more with a view to strength than beauty, and is surrounded 
by a moat and strong walls. Near to the gate are several 
pieces of brass ordnance of an extraordinary size. Most of 
these arc of PoiTuguese make, but two anioug them arc 
English, and were sent as a present hy King James the 
Firbi to the Sultan of Atcheen : the boro of tme of these 
pieces is eighteen inches, and of the other twenty two inches 
ammeter. 

Owing to Iho plan of its conslnictiou, and the luxuriant 
growth of the nurnenms trees which surround and intersect 
it, the town, when seen from a short distance, has a very 
pleasing and picturesque appearance. The country beyond 
it exhibits a high degree of <*iiltivalion, and contains many 
small villages with white mosques, which add to the heaiily 
of the scene. (See Marsdeu’s liisUtry of Sumatra and 
Forrest's Voyuff^e to ihv Mrn^id Arrhipefo^n,) 

ATCHUJEFF, ATCHIIIC, or ATCHU, an island on 
the eastern shore of the Sea of Azof, one .side of it be ing 
formed by the Sea of that name, and the other three sides 
by bmncllcs of the Kuban. Jt lic-s to the N.E. of Taman, 
or Phanagoria, brut is more mountainous and as full of 
swamps as that island. Among the s|M)ts of note upon it 
are a castle with a port, also called Atchujeff, the fortifica- 
tions of which are of wood : Kirinan.on the principal branch 
of the Kuban, which was the most considerahlo place in 
this part of the world in the fourteenth century ; ami 
Cozariji, a small town on the Kuinli-Kuban. The inha- 
bitants of the island, who arc Cossacks of tlic Black 
Sea, consist wholly of fishermen, and despatfdi large qiian- 
tttios of sturgeons in a dried state, caviar, fish-tat, and 
isinglass, to Constantinople. It is comprised at present in 
the Russian government ofTauria. 

A'TELES, in zoology, a genus Sapajnus, or American 
monkeys, formed by M. CcolFroy St. Hilaire, and ])reseuting 
numerous and romarknhle mod ifica lions otorganic structure, 
which readily disringiiish them from all other groups of 
quadrumanes. The most pmmiueul characters of the genus 
consist in their long, ntlenuated, and powerfully prehensile 
tails; fore-hands eitlier entirely di'prived of thumbs, or 
having only a very small rudiment of tliat <u*gan ; and their 
dental system, which, like that of all the American quad- 
rumanes, consists of two molar teeth in each jiuv, one on 
each side, more than arc found either in man, or in the 
kindred genora of the old world. The first and last of these 
modifications are common to the ateles and other American 
genera; the second is shared with thorn only by the coinhiy 
a itqaU African genus, consisting only of two species, neither 
t)f which baa been observed hy any zoologist since the days 
of Pennant, ami with whoso other characters wo arc very 
imperfectly acquainted. The atcies are further distin- 
guiabed hy their small round heads, corpulent bodies, and 
roniiaTkably long sldnder limbs, which characteristics giving 

B ch of the general appearance of a spider, 
' them the appellation of tgjpider-monkeyfty 
re couioiotiJv known. Like all the otlier 
(ite fidw world, they are destitute, of cheek 
ebaracters which- aimroximate them 
^be skull of thO 'AUdee 


is rounder and the brain larger than in the common mon- 
keys ; the forehead also is more clovutcd, and the muzzle 
less prominent. The eyes arc w iclely separated from one 
another by the base of the nose ; the nostrils open laterally, 
and are sc'parated by a thick cartilaginous pariitioii ; the 
ear only dillers from that of man in having no inferior 
lobe; the mouth is small; the lips thin and exteiisihlu; 
and the hair generally long, coarse, and of a glossy u]>peai- 
ance. 

But the organs of locomotion chielly distinguish IIjc 
ateles. The anterior extremities, in particular, arc hv 
their length and the slenderness of their form out of ail 
proportion with the other parts; they are in geucial, as 
above observed, destitute of thunihs ; or if some species 
arc provided with this organ, it is only in a rudinicutary 
form, and consists merely of a Hat nail, or at mo-.t of a 
single joint. On the postL'rior extremities, oit the eoulrarv, 
the thumb in largely developed, placed far hack to\N arris 
the heel, and is eonudetely opposable to the fingers. Hot 
these animals possess, in their long and muscular tail, au 
organ of prehension much more powerful tlian llie oIIht 
extremities ; it executes, in fact, ail the fum tious of a filth 
limb, thougli probably, on account of its distance from the 
scat of sensation, it is not endowed with a very deliratt; 
sense of touch. For six or seven inches from the point it 
is naked and callous on the under surface; and it is hy 
this portion that the animal hangs sus|iciided from the 
branches, Or swings itself from tree tu tree with an ea.‘e 
and velocity almost iricredil)le. 

Their entire organization is adapted exclusively to nii 
arboreal life; on the earth nothing eaii be more awk- 
ward and embarrassied tbaii their motions. They trail 
themselves along with a slow and vacillating gait, soiiie- 
liiues using their long fore -arms as erutclu s, and nvmig 
ii[ion their half- closed fists whilst they project the body ami 
hind legs fiti’ward ; at other times walking in a cnnie In jig; 
position on the hind legs only, balanced l)> tlie lung :uins 
and tail, which are elevated in front and rear re. pi'cli\c1\ , 
and alsMiys ready to take tidvanlage of any ohjeet hy ^^llH■ll 
to avail tiieiiiselvcs of their natural iiowers of progivs^i..n. 
But in proportion to their embarrassment on a iilain sur- 
face is their dexterity and agility among the tivtw nf 
their native forests, jlero they li\e in numerous tmo]!-;, 
mutually support one another in danger, bi-at and expel 
the less favoiirahly orgunisetl sa/iis from the vi<*iiiil> of their 
cantonments, ami exercise a perfect tyranny over all I lie 
other arboreal iniiiuirials of tludr neighhouihood. Though 
leaves and wild fruits compose the principal part of their 
food, yet they do not reject llesh, but hunt after insects and 
the eggs and young of birds, and are even said to adopt the 
stratagiun of fishing lor crabs with their long tails. Tin y 
arc exceedingly intelligent, easily domesticated, and soun 
become strongly attached to those who treat them kindly : 
they exhibit none of the petulance and insatiable ciiriosily 
of the common monkeys; their eharaeter, on the enntiajy, 
is grave, and approaches even to melancholy: ])nt iflhei'r 
passions are less violent, and more diHicult to excilo, tlicir 
affections are infinitely stronger; and if they are uilliont 
the amusing tricks of the monkeys, so likewise arc they 
without their fickleness and niiscliief. 

l>anipier ndales, that when a troop of ateles have occasion 
to pas.s any of the larger rivers of South AiiuTi<*rt, llu-y 
select a situation in which the trees are highest and juo- 
ject farthest over the stream; then inmintmg to thelop- 
niost hranehes, they form a long chain hy grasping one 
anulher fi tails successively, 'riiis idiaiii being allowed to 
bang freely at the lower end, whilst it is suspended from the 
to|i, is put in motion, and auceessivcly swung hackwanls 
and forwards till it acquires an impetus sufficient to carry it 
over to the opposite bank. When this is acconiplisheil, llic 
animal at the lower end catches the first branch which 
eomes within his reach, and mounts to the highest, wliero 
as soon as ho is firmly attached, the other end of the chain 
is permitted to swing, and thus the whole troop an* passed 
over. The ateles, as well indeed as all the other Anierienn 
quadrumanes, are esteemed as an article of lootl by tho 
native Indians; and even Europeans, whom curiosity or 
neqrissity- has induced to taste it, report their llesh to bo 
wKite, jfiiicy, and agreeable. The only thing disgusting 
>.oout it is a strong resemblance which the whole body, and 
particularly the head and hands, bear to those of a )oung 
ihfkpt. Nor is it without being strongly disposed to quea- 
tion^&e nature oL,tIio act, that European sportsmen, uua^-« 
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custoinccl to shootinf? monkeys, witness for the first time 
the (lyinfy slruj^fjles of these aniiiiuls. Without utteriiit^ a 
complaint, they silently watch the blood as it Hows from the 
wound, from time to time turnin^j their eyes upon the 
sportsman with an expression of reproach which cannot he 
misinterpreted : some travellers even so far as to assert 
Hull tlie companions of tlie' wounded individual will not only 
assist liiin to climb beyond the reach of further danger, but 
will even chew leaves and apply them to the wound for the 
purpose of stoppinj? the hemorrhage. The followiiijr species 
ot‘ ateles have been distin{;uished and char aide rised by 
iiiituralists and travellers : — 

J. The QualaiA, paniscus^ Geoff), or, as the French 
write it, roaita, is a large species, covered with long coarse 
hair, of a glossy black colour ; \ho belly is protuberant, the 
head small and round, the limbs long ami slender, the fore- 
liiimls entirely deprived of thumbs, the. tail robust and 
powerful, the eyes and cheeks deeply st|hk, and the face 
copper colour. On the back and outsides of the limbs the 
hair is very long and thick, but the belly and groins are 
nearly naked, and the mammso of the females are placed 
in tlie armpits. The hair of the head is directed forwards, 
and the ears, concealed beneath it, clifler from those of the 
liiiman spc(•i(^s only in having no inferior lobe. This spe- 
cies is very ctmimon in the woods of Surinam and ilruzil. 
It is active and intelligent, and unilos eonsider.ible prudence 
and penetration to great gentleness of disposition. They 
go in large companies, and when they meet with a man or 
any animal which is strange to them, come down to the 
lower branches of the trees to examine them, and having 
satisfied their curiosity, begin to pelt them with sticks, and 
ciifleuvour to fright them away. They cannot leap, 
hut exhibit the mo»t surprising agility in swinging from 
tree to tree. Acivsfa, in his History of the IVcst hid tcs\ 
relates llie following anecdote of a quata which hc- 
longc?d to the Governor of Carthagena : — ‘ They sent liiiii,’ 
h:)>s he, ‘to] the tavern for wine, putting the pol in one 
hand and the money in the other ; they could nut possibly 
get the money out. of his hand before bis pot was full of 
wine. Jf any children met him in the street, and threw 
stones at him, be would si t. his pot d(>wn an<l cast stones 
against the children, till lie had assured liis way,tbtm would 
bti return to carry home lus pot. And wlial is more. 
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. although he was a good hihhcr of wine, yot ho would never 
’touch it till leave was given him.’ 

\ ‘2. The Chitva (A. marf'inatus, GeofF.) clos<;ly re.scmbics 
ihe quata in physiognomy, size, and proportions ; the quality 
cunl colour of the hair arc also the same in both, except that 
the face of the chuva is surrounded with a rim of \?Hhtc, 
which, on the forehead particularly, is broad, and direc^etl 
upwards, so ns to encounter the hair of the occiput, nntt 
form a low crest on the top of the head. The hair of Ui? 
foro-arra is directcid partially towards the elbow ; libi that I 
of the body it is lung and coarse* and though perfectly blaok, I 


has not the glossy appearance of the quata’s covering. The 
face is nearly naked, and fan-coloured ; the palms of the 
hands, soles of the feet, and callous part of the tail, are violet 
black, and the whole skin beneath the hair appears to lie of 
the same hue. According to Humboldt, who discovered 
this species on the banks of the Amazon, tho male and 
female differ in the colour of the circle which surnmnds tho 
face, and which he describes as yellow' in tlie former and 
white in the latter. A young male, oxaminod by M. Geof- 
froy St. Hilaire, did not present this dilTcrcnce : but. as in 
many other instances, it is probable that the young males 
of this species have at first the colours of the female, and 
that it is only on attaining their adult state that they assume 
those marks which distinguish their sex. It appears also 
that individuals differ cruisidcrnhly in the extent as well as 
the <‘olour of this circle. Tho specimens described by 
MM. Humboldt and GeoffVoy had it entirely surrounding 
the face ; that examined by M. F. Cuvier had only the hair 
of the cheeks ami forehead while ; and, finally, there is at 
present a female in the gardt!ns of the Zo<'logical Society of 
London, in which the latter part alone differs in colour from 
the rest of the head. In this individual the hair of the 
forehead is much shorter and more tiiinly scattered than on 
other parts; it covers the whole extent of the forehead, is 
turned upwards, nnd is of a sil\ cry-grey colour, wliilst that 
of the surrounding parts is doe]) hUu k. The disposition and 
inanmu’s differ in no respect from those of the (]uata. 

:i. The Cayoii (.1. n/cr, K. Ciiv.) is considered by MJVI. 
Geolfroy siud i)i*sraan*st ns a variety of the quata : but M. F. 
Cuvier, from ob^crvatiolls made u])on the living animal, has 
recognised and de^^cribed it us a distinct species. It must 
however be confessed, that it ap])roafhes so nearly to tho 
quata ;is to render fm-tber ob.MU'v at ions necessary to deter- 
mino the (iLH!stion of their spei ific difference. Tho size, 
form, and colour are the same m both, and the only innrkcd 
distinction reported by ]\I. (.’n\ ier eoiisist.** in tlie colour of 
the lace, which is black ill the cayou and <!op])cr coloured in 
thequala. ‘ The hair,’ says M. Cuvier, Ms long, ntid of a 
harsh silky quality. It is rather shorter on the licad and 
tail than on tho rest of llio body, wher»^ it falls hackw'ard.s in 
the ordinary way, hut on the bead it is directed forward, and 
Jails over the fac*e.* 

4. The Murimonda iA,BcIzphuh^Q\io\S.) has the lop of 
tho liead, tho back, sides, and external surface of tlu'. ox- 
treinilies black, and all the under parts, tho cheeks, throat, 
breast, belly, inside of the limbs, and under surface of the 
tail for its first half, wliite, with a slight shade of yellow. 
The naked jiarts are violet black, except immediately about 
j the eyes, which arc surroiiiidc/l by ii 11 esh -coloured tdrclc. 
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This species, acconling to Humboldtj, replaces tho common 
quata in Spanish Guyana, where it is extremely common, 
and is eaten by the Indians. * It is,’ says this celebrated 
traveller, * an animal very slow in its movements, and of a 
gentle, melancholy, and timid character ; if it occasionally 
bites, it does so only in its fits of terror. , The marimoiidaii 
unite in great companies, and form tlid most groies^e 
groups. All their attitudes oniiotthcn the oxtremi^ of slolh^ 
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I have frc(iucnlly seen tlicm, \i^'hGn exposed to the heat of a 
tropical Kuri, throw their iteads baokwardK, turn tlicir eyes 
upwards, bend their arms over their backs, and remain mo- 
tionbiss ilk this extraordinary position for many hours toge- 
ther/ Tlie young of this species appear to have the upper 
parts of the iKnly inixod slightly with grey* but this mix- 
ture gradually disappears as it grows towards maturity, till 
tho adult animal presents the uniform black above and 
white below, as already described, 

5 , The A. tnelanocJieir (GeofI*.), of which we are iinac- 
quaiuted with tho native Indian name, is also a distinct 
species. The head, members, und tail 01*6 black, or dark 
brown, on the superior surfaco; the internal face of the 
arms and fore-arms as far as the wrists, and of the thighs 
and legs, the under surface of tike tail, tho throat, breast, 
belly, and sides of the hips, are white or silvery grey ; the 
abouldcrs are yellowish grey, and tho remainder uf the upper 
parts of the body, as well as the wliiskors, are pure grey : 
the four hands and the naked part of the tail are black, as 
are also the faco, the cheeks, and tho under half of the nose ; 
but round the mouth and eyes is llosh-colourecl. The hair 
is uniformly of a silky quality : that on tho black and white 
parts is of the same colour throughout, but on the grey parts 
It is annulated with alternate rings of black and white. 
This species, as well as all those hitherto described, is en- 
tirely aeprived of the fore-thumb, and does not even exhibit 
a rudiment of that organ. Only a single individual has 
been observed alive ; its manners arc the same as those of 
the ateles in general, but its habitat has not been definitely 
determined. A specimen preserved in the Museum of the 
Jardiii des Plantes presents a distribution of colours w'hioh 
differs in some degree from what is here (lescrLbt'd ; hut it 
IS not improbable that tho diffcroncc arises in a great mea- 
sure from the fading which naturally takes pluc^e in the 
colours of skins which have been long mounted and exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere, if indeed it be inoro than 
an accidental or individual distinction. 

6 . The A. Arachnoidi*s^ or Brown Qiiata, as it is called 

by Baron Cuvier, partakes, in fact, very much of the cha- 
racters and appearance of the common quata, from which 
it is prin^ally distinguished by its uniform reddish-brown 
colour. This species, when full grown, measures rather 
better than two feet in length ; the tail is about a couple of 
inches longer than the body ; the fore legs are one foot nine 
inches long, the hind legs one foot eight, and the hand six 
inches. Tne hair is short, fine, and soft, and that of the 
forehead is directcil backwards, contrary to what is usually ob- 
served in the other aides; the back and upper parts of the 
body arc, generally speaking, well Ibrnislicd, but tho breast, 
belly, and groins aro nearly naked, or at least but spa- 
ringly covered with scattered hairs, of a longer and coarser 
quality than those on other parts ; tho root of the tail is 
rather thick and bushy, hut it is gradually attenuated 
towards the point, and, for the last ten inches, naked 
underneath. The general colour is uniform chestnut-brown, 
the first uf these colours becoming clearer and more intense 
Upon the^ head, and more especially round the eyes : the 
forehead is bordered by a cirej^of stiff coarse black hairs, 
beneath which a semicircle d| 9 [|ht silvery grey passes over 
the eyes in tho form of bccomca»gradually more 

and more obscure, till it is'VAi^lost in the uniform red- 
dish-brown of the tcmplc^l^Tlie faco is naked und flesh- 
coloured, the under parts of the body of a silvery grey 
alightly tinged with yellow, with the exception of the 
abdomen, which, as well as the inner surface of tho thighs, 
and the naked stripe underneath the tail, are of a bright red 
colour. The manners and habits of this species aro un- 
known in its native forests: those which hn\e been ob- 
served in a state of confinement exhibited all the gentle- 
ness and listless apathy of character which distinguish the 
steles from the common monkeys of South America, as 
eminently as they do the gibbons of the Indian isles from 
the other quadrumanes of tho Old World. Except in the 
total wont of the tliumb on tho anterior extremities, the 
A, Araeiinoides approaches very nearly to the following 
species, and appears, indeed, to be intermediate between it 
and the common quota. 

7. The mono, or mlriki iA. hypoTanihuB^ Kuhl) in- 
habiU the fikrests in the interior of Brazil, and, as has 
just been observed, approaches very nearly to the A, 
Arachndidea, as well in tho colour of its fitr as in the gene- 
va! ibnki and nroporttons of its body and members ; but it 
to liidUy diitiii^hed ftom thi^ species as weU as fh^ all 


the other ateles hitherto described, by the presonre of a 
small rudimentary thumb on tho fore-hands. Tiie face al.'^u 
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is more uniformly covered with hair than in tho generality 
of the other species, being naked only about the region of 
tho eyes ; the hairs which conij>oso the eyebrows arc long, 
black, and directed upwards ; the cheeks, lips, nose, and a 
narrow line desttending from the i()rchead, are covered with 
short hairs of a pale jelknvish -white colour; the chin also 
is furnished with short hair of the same colour and quality, 
hut intermixed with thinly scattered long Mack hairs, funn- 
ing a species of beard, and extending over the upper lip in 
the form of thin niouKturrhes. The ears arc small and 
nearly concealed by the hair of the head, which though not 
very long, is thickly furnished, and of a pale grey colour 
slightly tinged with yellow. The whole body and nicmlM rs 
aro of a uniform greyish fawn colour, only dilVering in tbo 
greater degree of intensity which distiiiguislics the back 
and upper parts from those beneath, and in Ibo lighter grey 
tinge which predominates on the extremities. The backs 
of the (1 tigers are hairy down to the very nails, and there is 
a rudiment of a thumb on the fore feet, covered with a short 
compressed nail. 

The numo was discovered by Prince Maximilian of 
Neuwied, during his travels in Brazil. It is the largest 
species of the quadrumanes which inhabit the part of llio 
country through whicdi that scientific traveller passed, and 
though suillcieiitly common in particular districts, appears 
to have upon the whole but a very limited geogra]}hiral 
range. Its hide is said to be more impervious to moisture 
than any other description of fur known in that part of tho 
world, and for this reason tho Brazilian sportsmen liavo 
cases of tho skin of the mono made to protect tho locks of 
their guns from the rain. 

8 . Tho chamcck (A. subpeniadactylus, Geoffroy), the 
last species of the genus distinctly known at present, re- 
sembles the mono in naving a small rudimentary tliumb on 
tho anterior extremities, but it is without a nail, and in 
other respects the two animals are sufficiently distinguished 
by their difference of colour and habitat. The ebameck 
indeed approaches more nearly in external form und ap- 
pearance to the quata than to any other of its congeners, 
h'lng furnished with a similar coat of long dense hair, of an 
intense and uniform black colour; but it may he readily 
distingubbed from that stiecies by the presence of the rudi- 1 
menuSy thumb on tbo anterior members, as well as by its ” 
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size, which considcrahly of the quatn. It has 

a protuluM'iiiil muzzle, Iin^ it?* hjis, like those of the quota, 
are capable of prolonj^ahon ; the lorcheail is hii^li ; the face, 
checks, ears, ami ohii»» naked and of a brown colour, 
with a few lon»r black bair^ tliinly scallert'd over them ; the 
hair of the head is luiijir, mat led. and directed forwards over 
the foreliead. that of the body and members very lonj; and 
thick : the finpers, both upon tho anterior and posterior 
extremities, a>‘c lonj?, slender, and nearly naked; the tail is 
<‘onsiderably loiun r than the body, very lbic*k and covered 
at the base willi close shaj^j^y liair, but attoinialed towards 
the point, wlicre it is more sparinttly furnished with shorter 
hair, and cnfircly naked nndenu ath. 

This species inhabits Guyana and some of the neij^h- 
bourin«r provinces of Brazil.' Von Sack, in his Voya^iti to 
Hurinums j:;:ivos the followinyr account of its inannors under 
the namo of quala, with which species its pjeiUMal appear- 
ance probably ••aiisc'^ it to be frequently confounded. ‘The 
qiialta,’ sajs this author, Ms of a very docile disposition, 
and ciqiable of bciru*' (tnile domesticated ; I have seen a 
pair of them at a {gentleman's house at Paramaribo, which 
Were quite at liberty; when the ftnnale iiej^roes were 
enqiloyod at their needlework, llit?y used to come and 
anmnt'sL thorn, and play with a piece of paper, and after- 
wards ‘;o out to tiainbol iqion the trees, hut never went over 
to the iieififhbourin;' gardens ; and tht*y knew well the 
n^'iial hour of dinner at their master s, when they would 
eonie to the gallery, look in at the windows, though without 
alteinpling to enter into the room, being aware that this 
was a liberty not alloweil Ibern ; they tlieroforo patiently 
waited for their dinner on the outside.' 

ATELI^A'N/K FA'BUL/K, a spccica of comedy wbieh 
was cominnn among the people of Carapaiiia, and was thenee 
introduced at Home, where it met willi much favour. The 
name of Atcllana?, or Atellaiiicai, was derived from AtolUi, 
an antient town of Cauqmnia, now ruined, tho site of which 
is about two miles S.E. of tlie modern town of Aversa, and 
near the village of Sant Eltiidio. Tlio Atelhinco were also 
known by the name of ‘ Ludi Os( i,' on account of the nanus 
of the people among whom they originated. The Roman 
writers have transmitted to us a few brief dotaidied trails oi' 
tlie nature of these plays, of which no specimen lias reached 
us. The Atellamu seem to have somewhat resembled tlie 
(ireek Satyrie drama, with this ilin’crence, that, instead of 
satyrs and other fantastic churaclers, tlicy had real Oscaii 
characters, or actors speaking their own dialect, and wln> 
were the representatives of some peculiar class or descrip- 
tion of people of that country, much in the same innimer as 
the Brigholla, Arlcccliino, PolccineU:i,&c. of the modern Ita- 
lian stage, who arc iiuaint as caricatures of the peculiarities 
of ecrtuiii classes in their respective provinces, and who 
s[;enk each his own dialect in all its native humour. Indeed 
Ihesti modern ma^chne^ as the Italians call tlicm, may be 
considered as tho descendants of the old Oscan eharacti'rs 
in the Atollanm. One of these Oacan characters was Mae- 
chiis, a sort of clown or fool, Tlicro were others calh.d 
liiiccones, f. c., babblers, empty talkers. (Diomoilcs tie Grunt- 
luatica, lib. i. and iii.) The Alellanro differed from tho 
commdia prcctcxtata^ which represented high c.havacters, as 
well as from the tahernuria^ w hich oxliihited vulgar ones ; 
tho Atellanm were a mixture of high and low, pathetic and 
burlesque, without however degenerating into trivialities 
or bufloonery. They scorn to have been a union of high 
comedy and its parody. They were also distinct from llie 
performances of the mimit who indulged in scuVrilitics and 
m obscene jokes and gestures. (Cicero, Kpistolu ml Papi- 
rium,) Macrohius (5<4 /m/ 7/. ///.) draws the distinction be- 
tween the Atoll «an® and thomimi; ‘the latter made use 
of the Roman language, and not of the Oscan, like tho 
Alellanso ; the performances of the mitni consisted of 
one act, while tho Atellanco and other comedies had flv(!, 
with exodiu ^ interludes consisting of songs) between the 
acts; lastly, the mimi had not the accomnanimont of the 
tibicina, nor of vocal music like tho others.’ Valerius 
Maximus (lib. ii. ch. 4), speaking of the Atcllanm, says, 
that their jests wore tempered by Italian strictness of 
ta'.to; and JL)onatns extols their antique natural elotfanre. 
Etcu in their satirical allusions their object w as to prcroko 
joyous laughter, rather than excite feelings of hatreuw 
contempt. It \^|{uld appear that their humour deal^ 
chieliy in ingcnihis allusions and equivocations clolhccT 
in decent words, the meaning of which could only be 
caught by tho better-educated and more refined classes. 


Tho Atellanao were performed by Roman citizens, who wore 
not thereby disgraced, like the common histrinnes^ or actors ; 
their names wore not erased from the roll of ihoir tribes, 
and they were not obliged to take off their masks at tho 
will of the audience. In course of time, however, and in 
tho gcneriil corruption of morals under the empire, tho 
Atoll aum degenerated; common mercenary players ap- 
peared in them, and they became os loose in their languago 
us tho performances of tho ini mi. This may explain tlier 
difteront judgmenis given of I he Audlaiuo by different 
writers. Tho irxodia, or interludes phiy<*d hetwc^eti the acta 
of thcj Atellaua?, are mentioned by Juvenal iSat, /*/.), 
and Suetonius quotes from one of them a line in which 
Tiberius was alluded to as an old goal ; tho pun resting on 
th(' word rupr/\\ wliicli means goats as veil Ihe island 
(Gapro.'c) luiled as tlie scene of Tiberius's depravity. When 
Galha ciifered Rome, an actor in one of the Atollanm began 
singing the first line of a familiar tunc: ‘Venil io Siiuius 
a villa,' i.e. the Inthoon is romc to town^ wdiich the audience 
immediately t<»»k up, and continued the song in chorus^ 
repealing the fir?>t line as a burthen. 

The Atcllaiuv were written in verse, chiefly iambic, with 
afVcr|Uenl recurrence of Irihrachs and other trisyllabic feet. 
Lucius Sylla, tbe I'ainons dictator, is said to have written 
Al(*llMna\ (Quintus Noviiis, who nourished soon after 
Syllii's abdication, w'nite about fifty plays of thi^ kind 
tbe titles (»f some of them have come down to us; as - 
Macchns Kvul, i. e. Macchus in Exile; I’huicmiatorcSf 
or tho Vintagers ; Oallinariu, or tlio Poulterer ; Surdus^ 
tho Deaf Man, &c. Lucius Pomponins of Bononiii, who 
lived about the same lime, wrote Mucchu^ d/iVc.v, L e. 
Macchus Soldier, the Pseudo Ai:;amemnon, &c. ^ The Atel- 
huuo afterwards fell into iicjgloct, hut were revi\ud by a cer- 
tain Mummius, mentioned by Macrohius, who however docs 
not state tbe epoch of the revival. They were, as W’e have 
seen, in full vigour under the emperors. fScaliger, Poetiees^ 
lib. i, ; PitisciiH, Lexienn Aniupdtutuni llfmanarunit &(*.) 

A TEMPO, in music (Ital. in time)., signifies, that 
after any change in motion, by retardation or acceleration, 
the original inoveincnt is to be rcsbired. 

ATFITI, a province of Vcsianieh, or middle Egypt, 
streh-hing along the right or eastern hank of the Nile for 
nearly one hundred iniles in length. It is bounded on the 
north by the province of Cairo; on tbe west by the Nile, 
which siqiaratcs it from the province of Benisoucf; on tho 
south by the province of Minieh ; and on tho cast by tho 
desert and inoiintaiiis which e.vteiid to the coa-^l of the Red 
St?a. At fill, the I’apital of the province, is a small town of 
about iOOU inhabitants, near tb<- site of tho antient Apliro- 
ditnpolis, or city of Venus, do miles south of Cairo and ‘JO 
miles N. by E. of Benisouef, in ‘JlP ‘J8' N. lat., and .31° 28' 
1C. long. Fjvnn the village of Bay ad, which stands on tho 
At fill si»l(M)f the Nile, opposite Beuisoiif.f, is a path leading 
eastwards through tin; rocky desert and over Mount Kalccl 
into tho sandy plain of El Aruhah, t. e. of the chaidnts, and 
thence to llu) monasteries of St. Anthony and St. Paul 
on Mount Kolzim, near iho coast of the Red Sea. Rich 
quarries of marble of difiTercnt colours were worked in this 
(listrict ill antient times. The provineo of Atfih is not so 
ric.h as the opposite one of Betiisonof, the stripe of ]>roductive 
land being luM-e much narrower on the right than on the 
left !»ank of tbe Nile. It contiiins many villages, but no 
place deserving tlu? iiaiuo of a town, except Atfih. (Helzoni's 
and Burckhardt's Tnirets, and the French work. Description 
tie r Eij^upte.) 

ATll or AATII, a h .ndsome town in the kingdom of 
Belgium and the provinct* of Ilencgouwen (Hninai.-!t), on 
Ihe Dcndcr, an ailluent of tlic Scdiclde, 50° ;iG' N. ia(., 
3° 40' E. long., and .'12 miles W.S.W. of Brussels. 

This town was enlarge*! and strengthened by Albert of 
Bcijeren, Count of Holland and Hainanlt. In Jfj67, on the 
French taking Ath, it was strongly fortified by Vauban : 
the Frenrdi lost it again in 1078. l^hc Hdlcl-*le-Villc is a 
handsome building, and tbe spire oi thccbun*h of St. Julian 
is also much admired. Ath has a new a.seii.il, with seven 
bomb-proof magazines. It ha.s also a/'ollege with 1 50 pupils 
at present, a school of design, a school Ibr j>oi*r children of 
both sexes, and eight private schools . it has also an hos- 
pital, a theatre, and an establishment for orphans. The 
rnaiiufactiiieH are caps, hats, glevos, cotton and linen cloth, 
4^1caching, and asbestus cloth. Itcurnoson alsosojiie trade 
in .ctfain.and in tho products of the ncighbouriiur country, 
arao^ whiWi are tobacco, poppies, and rape. The popu- 
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lation is 87^9. oNvliom 4.^22 are males, and 4457 females. 
(Van dev Maolon Ji Tables.) 

Atli is al?.u th(? iiaitto of one of the six districts into iiich 
llainanll U divided. It contains about 1 U l S'luaro miles, 
of wlia h only a small part, is uncnliivated. Tlu* urban 
population is U,sn, and tlic rural rj^,r>64, makintr a b!tal 
of *40,320. The district sends one senator and two ropivscn- 
iatives to the chambers at 15rti‘^sels. Tlie wlnde number of 
rhiidreu of both sexes in the schools ti»r primary iuhlyxictuui 
(both communal and private) was bGHS in lii32, of whom 
40is5 wcr&boys and 3702 girls. 

ATHABASCA, or ATHAVESCOW, the name of a 
river and lake in the north- -weslern territory <4* America. 
The Athabas(?a river, which is also called the Kllv ri\(‘r, 
has its sources near the Rocky Mountains, but has not yet, 
been suflicicntly explored to admit of its course being 
minutely described. It tlov> generally in ii northerly diicc- 
tfon, but sometimes runs duo easl. and in i's wimlings 
receives the waters of tlie lesser Slave Lake by its tuitlct 
the lesser Slave River; it is also joined by the IVinl/ma, 
Red- Doer* Clcar-Water, and Red Willow Rivers. Atlia- 
basca River falls into the lake of the same name by sc\eral 
chunmds, the principal ono of whn li is at the south wc.^tern 
oxtrcmiiy of the lake nearly opposite to Fort (. hi pew \ an 
and Fort Wodderbiurn* which are trading stations cstaldisiied 
by the North-West and Hudson’s Bay Companies, during 
the time of llieir rivalry. In the reinohn* part of its couise 
and above its confluence with Cdear-Wctir river, llio Atlia- 
bt\4ica is likewise known under the name of i^/c/c/V'd la Ihil/f. ' 

Athabasca Lak(‘, frcKpumtly called llic Lake nftbe Hills, 
JA situated about 170 inilcs huuth-we.'-t of llu* gn-ai Sia\e 
Lake. It is of an «ik»ngaled bliape, lying in direction 
nearly cast and west. It is nearly 200 miles long, hut ils 
general width, which gradually decreases tow anls its eastern 
extremity, does not exceed juurfeen or fifteen niib*s. I’he 
northern' slioie of this lake is liigh and n.cky ; and to this 
r.ircunistaiice it owes its title of Lake of the Hills, 'fhe 
rocks here nientioi led are composed of s,ienite, over winch 
a thin ijoil is .spread, which is .sullleient fur the support of 
a variety of firs ami poplars, as well as many sliruhs, Im Ik iis. 
und mosses. The south shore of the lake, m ar to the forts, 
is quite le\cd, and conshts < if alluvial m>iI. .Lying hct\\eeu 
the dilVereiU mouths of the Elk Riv(‘r, it. i.^ marshy iu many 
parts and subject to be Hooded. Advancing touaids the 
east, the shore rises into barren sandy bills, incapable of 
•siup|nniing vegetable life; and still further in the same 
direction, near the iiioulh of fSlomi River, the soil is com- 
posed of primitive rocks. Fort Lhipew yan, w liich, as- already 
stated, is near the. ulli v • :.tern extremity of the lake, 
was observed hy I^'r-inklin to h j .siliialed in 42' N. lat., 
and 1 1 1'^ I ft' AV. long, 

Tbi!> e:'.iabli'^hment is ci-rivenienllv sitnaliMl for comniu 


ATIJALIAII.. T!>o nans, rt'rrjr.. or means 

wham the Eternal remtanhori \ 

Athaliali is considerod to h itu; dauuiitcr of Aliab, kmg 
of Saniana (who ‘diil evil ub re all tli; ' were befure him'), 

I and of his wife .fezchcl, the laughter of F.lbhual, king of 
j the Zuhaiiaus. She is also •■ailed tlxe. daughter of ( )mri, 
who was the faliu-r of Aluih ; hut hy compailiig the various 
passages, it. .-terns tliat she v vs the daughter 4' AJials and 
graiv«i danghun* of Omri. 

Athaliali hccaine tlie wifi- -f .rehoram, king of Judah, 
\vhi> walked iu tin* idulutrons ays '.'fth * hous«-. of Aliab, for 
‘ he hiul the daugliter of .Aha- lu wife, -lud be wrought thut 
which was <‘N il in tin' eyt's < li.e Lon!.' .Jehoram died in 
the V(\ir im:. SsT), and ihe Kii vle-ni devolved upon AhaZiuli 
t lii-s Young<;>t sun. .Vloi/iah '..r.Mii 'l OiU* \i*.ir. Athalinl) 
j who pi-^se^.iCil iollnc'.i e ni the ;ro\er-uuent of bci 

I son, n^i'd ji fur bad puip.is; (>ii the uo) iiiely «leath c 
I Ahaxiah, Athabah rooi i’j\e<l and e\j ••nJed 1;u^ hori-id pur 
I po.-se of a general nia'^'-'iicre o all ll;*.’ male b- anehes of the 
i nysal family. ‘ Slse an; 'b-w ail ibe seid-royal uftlu 

i ixouse of ,1 iid.ili thus, i»v ir. iriioig tier haiid^ in ih'^^bloiK 
! of h(?r ei li-'l-eliildren, ^lu* e: opietcl ihe wviik cij' ilexi^sta 
I tion will' !• delm iiad bcv'uii. 

■ Athaliah use. ndeil the th: lie which she i. id iljus reii 
den d v:veani k.c. b and iv. .n d duri.ig mx \ cars. In the 
sevoiiih year of l.i-r reign tin .-mind nl rejoicing w li bin tJa 
preciiu'^s ut'llie teniiih* rea' i; d her ear>, and tl.e acclama 
lion-s oft he s'ddicrs and ]iric'..; - jircctalming a king,brougli 
' Athidv.ili in person to the .-ceiie of tnmiilf, Si’f* Ibiii 
lound, to Iacy ureat cou'^tui. Ui'-n, a ^on of Aha/iah will 
' a crown up in his la ad, and acuirov b>ilged a*, ‘ovej’i igi 
' of Jmbih hy the a-^emided multitude. , 1 * Ijoilichu, ili< 
I ihiugliter of Ji-horarn, Umg of Judah, si’.l« r of Ahazial 
(2 Kings xi. 2 ) and wife of Jelieiada (he high-pricst. hin 
savcil an inlaiit from the g.-ueral slaughter of the ro\a 
rac<\ and had concealed lorn during si\ years wiiniii ibi 
; leniplx', guarding him so c:!rclull\ lh..t no nulico of lii 
e\i.-leiice had reached Atii.diah. \Vh' n .loa^ii had Mliaiuev 
tlievige A..f yoc.rs, .Jelioi j.la a.S‘.eijb!i d the |.ri..‘: ts am 

Soldiers, and producing J cash hetbre them, ,inoi Ued hin 
king. ^Aihiiliali, I'U re.ichmg tlio‘ rrowd, t‘iu!caM>in*L'd 1 - 
I cxeite a reaeliun in her own favour, hy rai-ing a <-r; 
(if ‘ inaibon but in vun, for .lele uida ga\o instant, no] r 
tliiit she sJiiiiild 1 m‘ rf.iuu\ed from the sacred in closure am 
I slain. 'I’he coinmaml was iiiiiiiediately obeyt'd, ii.f;. S 7 f 
* (See 2 Kings ix. ‘ib ; xi. : 2 Chroii. xxi. a, 7- 12 ; xxii. 2 - 
10 ; will.) Tlhi discovery of .f ua.‘.di is tluj snhjt'ct of a liiu 
j tiagiflv of ILtcine, wrilli ii hy ci'innnuid of Madame d* 
I JMainleiion, lo he ]>i i formed ixdbre Louis XIV. by yoimi 
holies of well-rcfiuled ibnnlics, educated in tin' seminar; 
e>t:d)lislH.<l hy Madarm* de Mainleium at St. C'yr. I'ln 


uLcating with the Slave and IN ace Ri\er.s, IVom wlienctr the ' tragedy w as composed fi>r tin' express purpose (d allbnhn; 
canoes of the traders assemble in the spiing and autumn. 1 a eoinbinatien of iioetie. beauty and dramatic inteiv^t witl 
In the spring Ihi-y ’orlng tlie <'onection of furs that has been | purity <if mural sentiment and the inculcation of rehgiuu 
made at tho di(Verc.ut ()ui-i>urls during the winter ; ami in instriictimi. 

.tba aidunin they receive a supply of stores for the equip- AT.11AN ACllLDK, a captain of the *Spanish Kfoths 
meat of the Indians during the Inin ling seiisoii. rt?voltod agaiu-t his king, Aj.da, and ludug joim>d by j 

The i*c.sidcnls of the two establishments at Athaha>ea Roman foree from (rani, .sent hy (he enijicror Jieviman 
T...ake deixuul for sgbsistonce almost onlirely upon (lie fish i di-fealed and killed Agila, near Seville, a, n. 3.'il. Allr.ma 

which it supplies, Tlie kinds which are must ahiindaiil are gilde wa.s tlieii proclaimed king ol the CJuth.s in Spain. FL 

trout, carp, pike, niethyc, and atnhawmegh. These aro allerwards quanvllcd wilh Ids Rumaii allies, wliom he emlca 
usually taken in sufradent abiindaiiee tlirtingboiit tin.' w inter, vourod, hut nut sncec.-sfidly, to <! i\e out uf Spain. iJi 
at the distance of eighteen tnik’S from the stations. On the r igiicd, huweNer. fonrlet n y ears lAcr that part rd' the counlr; 
tliuwiug of the ice, the iFli vcinovo into some ' inalb.-r lalu-s ! wlii<‘h was occupied by the Visigulhs, and his adimni dratini 

and tho rivers on the .smith sliure, where they are ii'.-arer to j has been spcdwii of by the hi.storiuns as firm and judicious 

the fbrU ; but the mode of trau'-port by water being less ‘ He had two <laughtfus, one of whom. Galsnimla.. he gave ii 
certaiq than ovei* the ice. it somcliim-s happi-ns lluit the ' ti.o Ki-.Mi. n Li.i..- /if* - nod ibi 

rosidentsi' are kt?pt with ..lU a supply of food fur two or Ih.ree 
days togothor. 

llio traderi are also stqiplicd with tl-o Hesh of the bufl'alo 
and moose deer hy the liiuitt*rs, who ilhd these animals at 
some disUtneo fium the forts, and cmnv'.y ihe meat thoru in 
a drlotl ur pounded Mote. 

(See .Franklin's Jvurttey to the . Shorejs of the , Volar 
Sett : Boucl^ttQ s S0ietiral ; M‘Gregor s British 

^u^rica^ " " . ' \ i ■ 


utlicr, jirnnchiiul, niarried Sieghert, king of Metz, or An?» 
trasia, and became famous in French history, [See Brit 
NKHA iiT.J Atliiinagilde died at ToUsIo iu 5(i7. Alter a i 
interregnum, ho w'Us succeeded by Liuvu. Mariana, ii 
ids llLslory. of Spiiiiu meiUiuus a villago near Guhna 
raciis, in Portugal, which was still in his tiiufc c.ulleil 
Athunagilda, having been built duriug tho reign of this 
king* . ‘ 











